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TUESDAY, MARCH 23, 1954 






Unrrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Milton R. Young presiding. 
Present: Senators Young, Dworshak, Russell, McCarran, Maybank, 
Ellender and Aiken. 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENTS OF HON. EZRA TAFT BENSON, SECRETARY OF AGRI- 
CULTURE; TRUE D. MORSE, UNDER SECRETARY OF AGRICUL- 
TURE; J. EARL COKE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE; 
JOHN H. DAVIS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE; 
KENNETH L. SCOTT, DIRECTOR, AGRICULTURAL CREDIT SERV- 
ICES; RALPH S. ROBERTS, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY; R. L. FARRINGTON, SOLICITOR, DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE; DON PAARLBERG, ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE; ROBERT D. McMILLEN, ASSISTANT TO THE 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE; 0. V. WELLS, ADMINISTRATOR, 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE; AND JOSEPH C. 
WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICE, 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN 
















Senator Youne. The committee will come to order. 
We are happy to have you here, Secretary Benson, to open our hear- 
ings on fiscal year 1955 agricultural appropriations. No one on this 
committee doubts your sincerity of purpose. I think all of us realize 
that you have one of the toughest assignments in the Government. 
While we may disagree with you on policy matters, sometimes, we do 
not want you to ever think that it is because we think you lack 
sincerity. 

If it would be agreeable to other members of the committee, 
I believe it would be better, Secretary Benson, if you read your whole 
statement, if you desire, without interruption. We will withhold our 
questions until afterward. 
Is that agreeable ? 
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Senator Eiitenper. It makes no difference to me, although I would 
rather leave it to the witness. 

Secretary Benson. I think that would save the time of the commit- 
tee if I could gor ight through with the full statement. 
Senator Youne. All right. 





DEDICATION OF RESEARCH CENTERS 


Secretary Benson. I appreciate very much this opportunity to ap 
pear before the committee at the ope ning of these hearings on agricul 
tural appropriations. May I fulfill an obligation, first, before 1 pro 
ceed with statement. 

I have just returned from Florida, where we dedicated 2 research 
centers, 1 for an entomology laboratory in which the Army is co- 
operating financially, and the larger unit is the USDA Horticultural 
Research Center. 

The group down there asked me particularly to express their appre- 
ciation to this committee for the part they played and particularly, 
Senator Young, to you and to Senator Russell for the leadership you 


took in helping to provide the funds for that laboratory which is now 
a realized dream. 


Senator Youne. That is very nice of them. 

Senator Russet... We appreciate that. 

Senator Youn. As I recall, Senator Russell to my right, and Sen- 
ator Holland were very active on that project as well as other members 
of this committee. 

Secretary Benson. IT did not mention Senator Holland because he 
was at the service and took part in it. 

Senator Russet... It was one of those buildings which we had to 
build without the benefit of budget estimates to get the work done. It 
affects not only Florida but the great State of California had an equal 
interest in it, and Texas, and anywhere that any citrus fruit is grown. 
It was badly needed. 

























GENERAL STATEMENT 











Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I appreciate this opportunity to discuss with you some of the many 
developments in agriculture during the past year, as well as the present 
agricultural situation and the task that confronts us in 1954. But 
before going into the many pressing problems of price supports, stor- 
age, surplus disposal and the like, I want to point out that we must 
not let our immediate concern about emergency actions that need to 
be taken overshadow our recognition of the fact that we must rely 
primarily on research and education for permanent and longer range 
solution to many of the most serious problems facing agriculture today. 

















RESEARCH AND EDUCATION 





Tam convinced that the most important method of promoting the 
long-term welfare of agriculture and the Nation is through expanded 
programs of agricultural research and education. 

We need to push harder on research and education on all fronts. 
We know from experience that research can provide the knowledge 
necessary for more efficient production. It can show us how to cut 
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down the tremendous toll taken every year by weeds, diseases, and 
insects. Losses that occur in storage can also be reduced. Efficient 
and low-cost production has always ‘been a necessary ingredient in the 
expansion of agriculture and industry throughout our history. 

Among the urgent needs of the present period is more utilization 
research to expand outlets for the crops of which we have burdensome 
surpluses. A combination of circumstances has led to a surplus of 
inedible animal fats in recent years. Our chemists have found a way 
to utilize this material in the manufacture of plastics. As a result, we 
are now able to make such things as raincoats and garden hose con- 
taining 15 to 20 percent inedib le fats. We have also been able to 
utilize surplus fats in the manufacture of food for pets, and there 
are good possibilities for using some of it in livestock feeds. 















PRODUCTS 





OF PERISHABLE FOOD 





STORAGE 








Utilization research is also helping to change the form of some of 
our perishable agricultural products so that they can be stored and 
used throughout ‘the y year as needed. We now have a powder made 
from orange Juice and another made from tomato juice. These pow- 
ders can be stored without refrigeration. This means an opportunity 
for developing export markets in countries where refrigeration is not 
common. Here at home it means great savings in transportation. 
Water is the principal constituent of these juices. We are now spend- 
ing several million dollars a year in transportation and handling 
charges for this water. ‘These savings can be shared by producers and 
consumers alike. 

We need to recapture lost markets by doing a better selling job, and 
by discovering and providing the qualities the market demands. We 
need to expand present markets; we need to uncover new markets 
and new uses. We need to learn everything we can about the market- 
ing process and find ways to improve it. I am convinced that there 
are many opportunities through research and education to reduce the 
present inefficiencies in our m: arketing system. 

Some improvements require completely modernized wholesale mar- 
ket facilities for some of our large cities. Others are relatively simple, 
and you wonder why no one thought of them before. A small change 
in the size of a shipping crate or in the way the crates are stacked in a 

car can prevent losses running into millions of dollars every year. The 
amount of ice in a car or the temperature of produce when it is loaded 
can make the difference between profit and loss for the man who grows 
the crop. 

Hybrid corn has sharply lowered the cost of corn production. 
Better nutritional knowledge has reduced by about one-third the 
amount of feed required to produce a pound of broiler meat. These 
are outstanding examples of how research and education pay for 
themselves. Farmers and consumers alike share the benefits. Re- 
search and education create new wealth rather than simply transfer 
it from one group to another. 

Research and education have made our agriculture strong. The 
research and education of today will largely shape the welfare of 
our entire Nation tomorrow. 
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POPULATION GROWTH 


Somewhere in this land, a child is born every 8 seconds. Allowing 
for births and deaths, for immigration and emigration, our popula- 
tion is growing at the rate of about 7,500 persons every day 

This “rapid growth has caused the Bureau of the Census to amend 
its estimates of future population. In 1975, according to the Bureau, 
our population may be anywhere from 199 to 221 million. Research 
and education, coupled with wise use and improvements of our agri- 
cultural resources, will go far in enabling us to meet the needs of the 
future. 

It is primarily due to research and education that 162 million 
Americans today are able to live better—on virtually the same crop- 
land base—than 106 million Americans were able to do 30 years ago. 


AGRICULTURAL SITUATION AND OUTLOOK 


As this committee knows, 1953 was a year of abundant agricultural 
production. ‘Total farm output equaled the alltime record set in 
1952. Total output of crops was virtually equal to 1952—the second 
largest on record. A new high was reached in the composite yield 
per acre of all crops. 


CARRYOVER STOCKS 


With this record production and a sharp decline in exports, stocks 
of major commodities built up rapidly despite strong domestic de- 
mand. By July 1, 1953, carryover stocks of wheat totaled 562 million 
bushels—more than double a year earlier. The estimated carryover 
on July 1 of this year is 800 million bushels—a further increase of 
over 40 percent. That’s enough wheat to take care of our domestic 
requirements for more than a year. 

The cotton carryover of 5.5 million bales of August 1, 1953, was 
nearly double that of the previous year. It is expected to be about 
914 million bales this year—a further increase of nearly 75 percent. 
This probably would more than take care of the Nation’s cotton needs 
for 1 year. 

Stocks of corn, fats, and oils, and manufactured dairy products also 
increased. The attached chart shows how major commodities have 
been accumulating in recent years. 
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(The chart referred to follows :) 


CARRY-OVER OF MAJOR 
FARM COMMODITIES 


Food 


Wheat Cotton Corn Fats & Oils 
(MIL. BU.) (THOUS. BALES) (MIL. BU.) (MIL. LBS.) 


1952 ‘53 ‘54 1952 "53'S von Os 24 1952 “53°54 


CROP YEARS BEGINNING: WHEAT, JULY 1; COTTON, AUG. 1; CORN, OCT. 1; FATS AND OILS, OCT.1. HEIGHT OF BARS ARE PROPORTIONAL TO VALUE 





U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 80-54(1) AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 
ACCUMULATION OF MAJOR COMMODITIES 


Senator Russrii. Are those carryovers at an alltime high, Mr. 
Secretary ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. They will be as of July 1 for wheat and 
as of August 1 for cotton. 

Senator Russeiy. I do not think 914 million bales is the largest 
carryover. 

Secretary Benson. The overall, Senator, will be at an alltime high. 

Senator Russerx. You mean of all commodities combined ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Some are not but some are way over. 

Senator ELLENpER. Cotton carryovers have been greatly in excess 
of 914 million bales. We had a carryover at one time of nearly 12 
million bales. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. We had nearly 13 at one time, I believe. 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 


Secretary Benson. Production of livestock products moved up- 
ward. Cattle and calf slaughter increased to around 3624 million 
head in 1953. This was 30 percent above 1952. It was an alltime 
record. Some of this slaughter represented emergency marketing 
from drought areas. 

Hog slaughter was down 13 percent from 1952, reflecting small pig 
crops in 1952 and 1953 resulting from a previously unfavorable corn- 
hog price ratio. Output of poultry products last year was slightly 
larger than 1952. Milk production in 1953 increased to 121.2 billion 
pounds, about 5 percent above 1952. Milk production in recent 
months has been at a record annual rate of 129 billion pounds. 
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PRICE SUPPORTS 


A sizable portion of the increased farm inventories wound up in 
the stocks of the Commodity Credit C orporation or headed in that 
direction through price-support loans. The CCC investment in farm 
praoe ts has now virtually reached the $6,750 million limitation that 
had been fixed by Congress. As this ce te well knows, emer- 
gency action was t: ala by the Congress to reimburse the corpor ation 
for the i impairment to its capital which occurred in fiscal 1953 as well 
as for costs of the International Wheat Agreement and the foot-and- 
mouth disease programs in that same year to meet the immediate 
situation. The Congress has also increased the CCC’s borrowing 
authority to $8.5 billion to enable the Corporation to meet the Govern- 
ment’s commitment for price support on 1954 crops. 

Attached to this statement, as schedules I and II, are reports of 
CCC for March 3, 1954, and March 2, 1953. They reveal an increase 
of more than $1.6 billion over a period of 1 year in the amount of 
commodities owned outright by CCC 

(The schedules I and II referred to follow :) 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Sx HEDULI I. Re port of 7 ce 8 ipport commodities as of Mar. 10, 194 4. hased on 


] 
reco s and oO ( nmiltment n CSS con modity divisions and offices 


Estimated total stocks? 











Estimated 
Cc st ks 
erchandiz- A pproxi st 
position ! Quantit mate unit 
cost 
Cc 
{ s bak 235, 400 235, 400 |$142. 74 $33, 601 
Linter do RIS, 326 1, 062, 964 7. 98 61, 61 
D 
Butt pound 251. 261. 000 01, 446, 000 6728 202, 813 
Che ‘ > 2 429, 000 $12. 802, 000 4059 126, 966 
Milk, di 10 81, 808, 000 §22, 128, 000 . 1673 87, 352 
{ al l t 
i aetan bush« 432. 000 455, 000 1.43 651 
Bear iry edibl hundred weight 548, 000 549, 000 11. 76 6, 456 
Corr bushel 420, 269, 000 439, 155, 000 1. 64 720, 214 
F laxse lo 185, 000 226, 000 411 929 
Grair hur hu iweight 9, 000 25, 000 2. 56 4 
Rv« bushel 144, 000 145, 000 1.70 247 
Hay and pasture pound 76, 447, 000 78, 078, 000 4735 36, 969 
Winter ' ) 27, 212. 000 34, 322, 000 O87 3, 044 
S ul bushe None None 
W t ) 414, 693, 000 427, 631, 000 2.63 1, 124, 670 
Nav tor 
2, 446 602, 446 38. 75 23, 345 
43, 56 43, 565 26. 52 1, 155 
oO 
( 
{ l po l 18, 660, 000 18, 660, 000 2, 360 
R ‘ lo Rt 281. 000 997, 190, 000 181, 390 
I 1 84, 724, 000) 129, 242 000 26. 598 
oO ‘ gallor 62, 79) 551, 242 1,395 
&, 806 8, SOG 1, 940 
I pound 4, 586, 000 5. 737, 000 1, 524 
I 4, 183, 000 4.183, 000 1, 184 
W 
6, 283. 000 6, 283, 000 1. 20 7, 540 
Oh ne io 85, 204. OOK &5, 204. 000 6237 53, 142 
2, 707, 180 
I 1 icc¢ tocks which are I tore and not committed for sale or movement 
? Estimated total stocks owned by CCC, including stocks shown in col. 1, plus eammitn ents to purchase 








~J 
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ScHEDULE II.—Commodity inventories estimated as of Mar. 9, 19538 


; roregate 
Estimated Approximate A geregate 








« » ¢ ™ ™ s** 5 
Branch and commodity quantity caie Gna AE 
Cotton: ! | 
Cotton, upland_. bales 235, 543 $138. 14 3 
Cotton linters pounds 421, 898, 000 0908 38, 308 
Dairy 
Butter_. do 80, 531, 000 6725 54, 157 
Cheese io 34, 601, 000 40 13. 840 
Milk, dried . do 115, 413, 000 175 | 20, 197 
Fats ind oils 1 
Cottonseed oil, crude, 1952 do 72, 715, 000 . 155 11, 271 
Cottonseed oil, refined, 1951 do 118, 956, 000 . 1825 21. 709 
Cottonseed oil, refined, 1952 do 2 269, 071, 000 S21 48, 971 
Linseed 9il do 188. 633, 000 ORR 54, 421 
Olive oil gallons. .| 250. 000 2.38 BOF 
Peanuts, farmers’ stock pound | 97,048, 000 1293 12, 548 
Grain 
Barley bushels..| 100, 000 1. 48 148 
Beans, dry edibk hundredweight 1, 666, 000 8. 21 13. 678 
Corn bushels 259, 188, 000 1. 60 414, 701 
Cottonseed cake and meal tor 104, 59. 7 6, 235 
Flaxseed bushels 146, 000 4. 36 637 
Grain sorghum hundredweight_.| 3, 000 2. 40 
Oats bushels 4, 437, 000 1.04 4,614 
Rye do 4, 000 1. 76 60 
Seeds, hay and pasture pounds. .| 16, 412.000 | 0. 070-1. 2 ] a) 
winter cover crop do | 342. 621. 000 0514-. 1677 aH, ¢ 
Soy beans t hel | 000 2.69 
Wheat do } 113, 5387, 000 2. 68 04, 279 
Livestock 
Wool] 
Pu pound | 7S. O00 1. 34 7 
SI jo....| 6, 962, 000 ( 4. 525 
Tobacc | 
Ro il Irur . 3158 l s7 51 l Ma 
rurpentine gallons 4 10, 493 24. 45 
lobacco pound | 4 000 281] 1, 213 
Total A 1, 104, 65 
} held for 


1 Not including 14,168 bales of American-Egyptian cotton and 300,000,000 pounds of linseed 
the account of the Secretary of Agriculture pursuant to sec. 304 of the Defer x tior 

2 In addition CCC is obligated to purchase approximately 254,408,000 pound 
estimated outturn from additional quantities of crude oil which have been a 


517 pounds net 
4 50-gallon-bulk barrels. 





NOTE rhis report reflects operating data taken from various sources and is, in part, based on prelimi- 


nary estimate Che official inventory of the Corporation, as taken from its accounting records, is that 
contained in the monthly report of financial condition and operations. 


GRAINS AND OILSEEDS 


Secretary Benson. Also attached is schedule III, which sets forth 
the amounts of grains and oilseeds under Government loan as of 
February 15, 1954, compared with February 15, 1953. The 1954 total 
is approximately 300 million bushels above the figure for a year 
earlier. Attached is a chart showing CCC’s investments as of Janu- 
ary 31, 1954. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


ScuepDute III—Comparison or Crops Unper LOAN 


The following table shows by commodities the quantities of 1953 crops, other 
than cotton, placed under loan and purchase agreements by farmers through 
February 15, 1954, as compared with the same date last year: 

b 


\ 
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1953 totals 1952 totals 
Commodity | (1,000 (1,000 
| bushels) bushels) 
seepiackaiial ieee iia oe a tsi 

Barley __-- ; : j 43, 057 9, 874 
Corn : | 291, 841 228, 610 
Flaxseed ; 1 18, 400 5, 391 
Grain sorghums. - | 45, 903 4, 054 
Oats 59, 597 21, 442 
Rye : | 5, 334 | 185 
Soybeans ; 31, 741 | 13, 784 
Wheat : : eee 549, 636 455, 805 
| sxasesenmgeuminacnaeemeniieass caine 
Total... 1, 045, 509 | 739, 145 


1 Does not include direct purchase of 750,000 bushels of flaxseed in Texas. 


COTTON UNDER LOAN, 1953 AND 1952 


As of March 5, 1954, Commodity Credit Corporation had outstanding loans on 


6,340,777 bales of 1953 crop cotton. 


This compares with total outstanding loans on 1,880,730 bales of 1952 crop 
cotton on March 6, 1953. 


In addition, as of March 5, 1954, CCC had outstanding loans covering 1,707,2 


woe 
bales of 1952 crop cotton. These loans are being carried on a “past due” status. 
Producers have been given until July 31, 1954, to make redemption. 


CCC INVESTMENTS 
IN FARM COMMODITIES 


JAN. 31,1953 JAN. 31, 1954 
($2.9 BIL.) Veg. oils ($6.1 BIL.) 


. 1,166 MIL. LBS. 
Veg. oils Total dairy * _— Other 
SOMIL.LBS. Other products \ A Corn 


anne 705 MIL. BU 

Total dairy Som Bienin 

69 MIL. BU ~ 
products 295 MIL. LBS. 


/ 


110 MIL. LBS 
\ Tobacco 


Tobacco 647 MIL, LBS 


581 MIL. LBS. ™ 


Cotton ~ 
1.9 MIL. BALES 


Wheat - Wheat 


499 MIL. BU. 8.4 MIL. BALES 887 MIL. BU. 


SIZE OF SEGMENTS PROPORTIONAL TO VALUE 
TOTAL INVESTMENTS IN FEB. 1950 WERE $4.0 BIL. 


U. S$ DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 





NEG. 81-54(3) AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 
PRICE-SUPPORT LOANS 


Secretary Benson. We will take a second and glance at those, if 
you care to. Schedules I, II, and III are in table form. The invest- 
ments are in the pie charts, the second chart January 31, 1953, and 
January 31, 1954. 

As the note indicates, the size of the segments indicates the pro- 
portion to the total value, which is represented by the size of the circle. 

Movement of the 1953 crop of wheat under loan is completed, and 
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for cotton, is virtually completed. But oe n is still moving under 
loan in heavy volume. Through February 15, a total of 278.4 million 
bushels of corn had been placed under loan and 13.4 million bushels 
under purchase agreements. The amount placed under price support 
from Soe 15 to February 15 was 83.6 million bushels. It is 
estimated that a total of 500 million bushels will be placed under 
loan or purchase agreements by May 31. 

Our problem is not so much one of excessive supplies generally, as 
it is one of unbalanced production. Our problems are greater for a 
few commodities, of which wheat, cotton, vegetable oils, and dairy 
products cause us greater concern. 

There were several reasons for this big buildup of stocks and loans. 
One was the favorable yields already mentioned. Another was the 
more than a billion-dollar drop in exports during the past marketing 
year. 

A third reason goes back to the lack of acreage restrictions on the 
1953 crops of wheat and cotton. This was a decision reached before 
the present administration took office. 

A fourth and outstanding reason is the rigid and high price support 
now in effect. on basic commodities. Instead of helping to tune pro- 
duction to market requirements, rigid supports have encouraged the 
production of certain surplus crops. 


FARM PRICES 


Prices received by farmers settled gradually during 1953 under 
pressure of large supplies and for the year as a whole averaged about 
a tenth below 1952. Prices of farm products have improved since 
November and in mid-February, were almost 4 percent higher than 
8 months previous and only 2 percent below a year earlier. The 
parity ratio in mid-February, at 91, was 1 point higher than in 
November and 3 points lower than a year earlier. 

Price declines experienced in agriculture in recent years have come 
despite a high level of economic activity and therefore must be at- 
tributed primarily to supply, not demand. 

Since the abundant production of farm products is partly a result 
of Government action—the requesting of continued high production— 
Government is obligated to help carry the burden of heavy supplies 
and shelter farmers f.om their price-depressing effects. 

Farmers marketed nearly 5 percent more in 1953 than in 1952. Be- 
cause of lower prices, however, cash receipts dropped about 4 percent. 
Farm costs declined very little. Consequently, the realized net income 
of $12.8 billion was only a little above the 1950 level. 


OUTLOOK FOR YEAR 


The outlook for this year is one of continued large supplies, with 
net income probably running close to the 1953 level. 

In spite of acreage allotments and marketing quotas, production 
will probably be large again in 1954, if the we eather is normal. Exist- 
ing stocks of farm products are not likely to be reduced in 1955, unless 
we find substantially larger outlets at home and abroad. 

We have just released our report on farmers’ intentions to plant. 
While these intentions may later be modified, they are nevertheless in- 
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dicative of what we can expect. They reveal that farmers are holding 
close to wheat acreage allotments. Cotton acreage is not reported at 
this time. Our corn acreage allotments appear to be of little avail; 
the total acreage is expec ted to be virtu: ally the same as last year. In 
the North Central States, ac reage will be down about 2 percent. Out- 
side the commercial corn area, acreage will be down about 2 percent. 
Outside the commercial corn area, acreage will increase. Feed grain 
acreage will be up about 8 percent over 1953, led by barley with an in- 
crease of 47 percent. Flaxseed and soybean acreage are expected to 
increase 18 and 12 percent, respectively. Total crop acreage (59 
crops) will be down less than 1 percent. If farmers carry out these 
planting intentions, we can anticipate supply difficulties for a number 
of crops, 

Acreage controls for wheat, coupled with high price supports, do not 
adjust our productive capacity to fit the kind of wheat market which 
we are likely to face during the years ahead. Wheat acreage is held in 
readiness for a use which is not likely to materialize. On many farms, 
the needed changeover to a feed grain and livestock basis is postponed. 


THE STORAGE PROBLEM 


The fact is, gentlemen, that we face an immediate and very serious 
storage proble m this year. 

When 1954 grain and oilseed crops are harvested—and added to 
record ecarrvovers of ok | stoc ks—we expect to hs ave the largest total 
sup p lies of these comn odities 1 our entire history. 

Storage costs on price-support inventories hel by the Corporation 
are estimated at approximately $500,000 per day, or $180 million per 
vear. These costs will increase considerably when inventories are 
acquired after the April 30 maturity of small grain loans. 

We must be prepared to handle the biggest storage job this or any 
other country evel undertook. 

I might add. with that in mind we held a meeting last week in 
Omaha to which representatives of agriculture and representatives of 
the Government participated in the program to encourage possible 
ways of increasing our storage facilities, and anticipating the greater 
needs. A great deal will depend, of course, wpon the weather and the 
final yields from 1954 crops. Very adverse weather—widespread 
drought—would cut down on production. Unusually good weather 
would increase it. 

We cannot plan our storage programs, however, on the possibility 
of extreme developments. On the basis of average expectancies, our 
specialists = estimated that the total supplies of food grains (wheat, 
rye. and rice), feed grains (corn, oats, barley, and grain sorghums), 

and oilseeds oa ans and flaxseed) are likely to be from 300 to 500 
million bushels greater than a year ago. 

The total supplies of these nine crops a year, carryovers plus 
1953 production, were about 8.160 million bushels—within some 30 
million bushels of the record high in 1950-51. When crops are har- 
vested this year the total is now expected to be around 8,550 million 
bushels—a new record total by a very substantial margin. 

This is the overall prospect. Storage shortages in some areas of 
heavier concentration—such as the Pacific Northwest wheat section, 
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both the northern and the southern Great Plains, and the Corn Belt— 
can be much more severe than the national situation would indicate. 


HOLDINGS OF COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


There is a further complication. The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion will already hold—or will have to take over—a very large part of 
the total grain reserves. For example, CCC now has more than 430 
million bushels of wheat in inventory ; and in addition it has loans and 
purchase agreements outstanding on approximately 550 million bu- 
shels of 1953 wheat. The total is close to 1 billion bushels. 

Fortunately, this Administration took vigorous action last year to 
meet storage needs then existing and to assure increased facilities for 
the future. Increases in storage capacity for 1954, as compared with 
a year ago, are already definitely scheduled. 

Nevertheless, there will still be quite a gap between available facili- 
ties and the anticipated total needs. If farmers are to handle their 
crops eiliciently, market in an orderly way, and take advantage of the 
authorized price-support loan programs, adequate storage must be 
available. 

Government agencies, private industry, and farmers themselves all 
have joint responsibility and must all contribute to a sound storage 
program. 

Farmers have the most at stake. They have the primary responsi- 
bility for seeing that the space they will need to house their crops is 
available—either in elevators or on the farm. However, the job is 
so big and so important in the national economic welfare that they 
must have all the help it is practical to give them. 

Elevator men should add to their capacity wherever possible, and 
they should make their space fully available when it is needed. Bin 
manufacturers and equipment suppliers should see that farmers can 
get efficient on-farm facilities as needed, and get them promptly. 

Federal and State agencies have a basic responsibility to see that the 
storage situation in fully understood, and to provide all sound preo- 
gram aids and services. 

The Federal storage aids now in effect, and which will be continued 
vigorously, include special farm storage facility and equipment loans, 
available to farmers at low interest rates; tax provisions under which 
farmers or elevator owners can amortize the cost of new structures 
over a period of 5 years for purposes of tax reduction; a “reseal” pro- 
gram, under which farmers can hold 1953-crop loan stocks of seven 
commodities for an additional year—thus easing the general storage 
situation while earning a storage fee; and a guaranteed occupancy 
program to encourage expansion of commercial and cooperative ele- 
vator space. 

EMERGENCY STORAGE FACILITIES 


Moreover, the Department of Agriculture has lined up additiona) 
ship and other emergency storage facilities for use as needed. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation also has about 635 million bushels 
capacity of its own storage bins, for use when commercial facilities are 
not available and to help clear regular space needed for the new crops. 

Last Thursday, March 18, we held a national storage conference at 
Omaha, as already referred to. Representatives of State agricultural 
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colleges, State departments of agriculture and markets, farm and 
commodity organizations, grain storage groups, bin suppliers, and 
others interested in the storage situation joined with the Department 
of Agriculture to survey the whole situation and make definite plans 
for aggressive, State-by-State programs to meet the storage needs this 
year. At the same time it was announced that CCC is preparing to 
buy up to 100 million bushels of bin space this year. To the extent 
that needed storage facilities are provided by private industry— 
farmers and warehousemen—the Government will be able to aovid ad- 
ditional investment in these temporary, emergency facilities. 

By starting early in the season, we are confident the job can be done. 
It will take a lot of work, and a lot of cooperation, but there is so 
much at stake that we are determined to use all resources to the limit 
in meeting the storage problem. 


DISPOSAL PROGRAMS 


The storage problem would be lessened, of course, if a substantial 
part of our current stocks were to move into consumption. I have 
already given some of the figures on these stocks. But it might be 
well to present the picture from a different angle. 

The CCC now owns or has under loan enough wheat to provide the 
average family in the United States with 1,000 loaves of bread— 
enough cotton to make 88 shirts or 72 house dresses for each family— 
enough corn to provide 4 months’ supply of pork and pork products— 
enough butter for 1014 weeks’ supply. 

We are working vigorously to reduce these stocks. We recognize 
however, that disposal programs must be orderly. We do not intend 
to dump our surpluses anywhere, either at home or abroad. 

Naturally, we intend to. give consideration to outlets in this coun- 
try—both with respect to commercial sales and relief uses. However, 
because of limited disposal prospects in the United States and the fact 
that a large part of our stocks consist of commodities that normally 
move into export, we want to move into foreign use, if possible, a sub- 
stantial part of our present surpluses. 

It will not be possible for me in this brief time to tell you all the 
steps we are taking or contemplating taking to move these surpluses. 

Perhaps the best way to give you an overall picture of what we are 
accomplishing would be to cite some recent figures of total disposition 
commitments on CCC stocks. For the first 2 months of 1954 our oper- 
ating reports showed that the dollar return on disposition commit- 
ments involving a return to CCC amounted to $105 million. In addi- 
tion, CCC donated commodities with a value of $13 million under sec- 
tion 416. 

COMMERCIAL DOMESTIC SALES 


Because prices generally have been at or below support we have 
been able to sell back only limited amounts of our stocks into domestic 
commercial channels. In the first 2 months of 1954, such sales aver- 
aged only $5 million monthly, exclusive of sales of our oldest stocks 
of corn which had to be moved to avoid spoilage and which averaged 
about $9 million per month. We do not anticipate any major general 
increase in this outlet in the immediate months ahead until prices 
move above support. However, for certain commodities, such as but- 
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ter, we are now developing detailed plans for moving additional quan- 
tities through lower sales prices. 


SECTION 32 PURCHASES AND DONATIONS 


In the first 7 months of the current fiscal year, we purchased nearly 
$140 million worth of beef, dairy products, cottonseed oil, and other 
surplus commodities for donation to the school-lunch program, wel- 
fare agencies, and other eligible outlets. This 7-month operation w 
at a rate over 4 times the annual rate of the 5 years preceding 1953. 
Additional quantities will be moved during the remainder of the fiscal 
year. While our program for 1954-55 still is in the planning state, 
we anticipate further large donations of dairy products and other 
surplus commodities through these outlets. 


ASSISTANCE TO EXPORTERS 


Here are some of the things we are doing to assist the normal com- 
mercial trade in its selling efforts abroad—efforts that should reduce 
the quantities of commodities now ending up in CCC inventories: 

Trade missions will leave soon for Europe, Asia, and Latin Amer- 
ica to explore possibilities of expanding world trade through regular 
trade channels. 

We are strengthening our Foreign Agricultural Service to im- 
prove our flow of data and information to the trade regarding foreign 
agricultural production and marketing conditions. We are expanding 
“a work to uncover marketing opportunities. 

. The Government is assisting, and will continue to assist, on ex- 
pant price problems wherever this can be done to encourage a genuine 
onpensen in United States trade. 

We are continuing to urge adoption of the flexible provisions 
of the proposed new farm program. ‘These er ape will help 
our wheat, cotton, and other export crops meet the prices of their 
world competitors, and move more into domestic uses for the benefit 
of United States citizens. 


OTHER WAYS SOUGHT TO MOVE SURPLUSES 


The Government is also endeavoring in supplementary ways to 
move our agricultural surpluses. Some of the more important ways 
are: 

SALES OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED STOCKS 


We have taken a number of steps to expand our exports of Govern- 
ment-owned commodities by making our prices more competitive. 
In recent months we have sold over 225 million pounds of cotton- 
seed oil for export and further sales are expected during the re- 
mainder of the current marketing year. Since December 8, 1953, 
CCC-owned wheat has been available for export sale in non-Inter 
national Wheat Agreement channels at prices competitive with sales 
being made under the wheat agreement. CCC wheat is also available 
for milling into flour to permit flour exports at this price level in non- 
International Wheat Agreement channels. 
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Conferences of United States and Canadian officials have recently 
been launched. Management of stocks of agricultural products will 
figure prominently in these conferences. The effort will be to pro- 
mote satisfactory trade relations on a multilateral basis. 


FAMINE RELIEF 


We have moved most of 700,000 tons of wheat to Pakistan to break 
a famine. In addition, under Public Law 216, we have moved 
thousands of tons of wheat to Bolivia, the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan, and Libya. Public Law 216 expired on March 15, 1954. ‘The 
administration is asking the Congress to renew this authority until 


June 30, 1955, and to restore the total authorization to $100 million. 
SECTION 550 


Approved sales for foreign currency under section 550 now — 
$104 million, consisting principally of tobacco, fats and oils, whe: 
and cotton. By June 30, 1954, we estimate these sales may total more 
than $200 million. Our operations to date have proved the usefulness 
of selling surplus farm commodities to friendly countries in exchange 
for local currencies, using the proceeds to meet overseas obligations 
of the United States. This authority expires on June 30. New legis- 
lation is needed if we are to continue to use this approach. 


BARTER 


Since July 1, 1953, we have moved $34 million worth of surplus 
commodities, principally grains, through barter transactions—over 
three times the amount moved in the full fiscal year 1952-53. We 
obtained full market value for our commodities. We are exploring 
vigorously the possibilities of further expansion in the months ahead. 


SECTION 416 


Since early in May 1953, we have contracted for the donation of 
nearly 160 million pounds of butter, cheese, and nonfat dry milk 
solids to private United States welfare agencies for overseas relief. 
Practically all of our section 416 donations have been for overseas 
use; only small quantities have moved domestically. Our ability to 
use this provision in 1954-55 would be improved by the passage of 
authority recommended by the Department to pay domestic trans- 
portation and certain handling costs. 


SECTION 32. EXPORT PROGRAMS 


Programs are now in effect to encourage the export of fresh and 
processed oranges and grapefruit, fresh pears, and raisins. 


USE OF SURPLUS COMMODITIES IN OFFSHORE PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


On March 15, we announced that CCC would sell $20 million worth 
of its wheat to the Spanish Government under a sale developed co- 
operatively by a number of Government agencies. This wheat will be 
sold for Spanish currency which will be used by the Defense Depart- 
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ment to help defray local costs of military construction in Spain. The 
wheat purchased will be outside any purchi ses Spain is making with 
its own foreign exchange and beyond United States aid. We are ex- 
ploring the possibility of further sales of this type. 

These efforts on the part of Government can be helpful. But there 
is always the danger that as Government takes more responsibility 
along these lines, the private trade may become less aggresive. 


CONSERVATION AND DIVERTED ACRES 


This year, under acreage allotments farmers may take 25 million 
acres out of cotton, wheat, and corn. What are they going to do with 
these acres? If they plant them to other crops of which we already 
have large supplies, the result could be more surplus problems, rather 
than less. 

In his message to Congress on the Nation’s agriculture, the Presi- 
dent stated that 
special measures must be taken te deal with the use of acreages diverted from 
crops under allotment. 

The message went on to state that 

wherever acreage adjustments are especially difficult, agricultural conservation 
program funds will be used to help farmers make these adjustments in a man- 
ner that will advance soil conservation and long-term efficiency. 

It appears likely that allotments will be needed in 1955, and we must 
be prepared for them. Therefore, we are asking an overall agricul 
tural conservation program for the crop year 1955 of $250 million. 
Of this amount, however, only $195 million would be available for 
commitment until after the Secretary of Agriculture announced, as a 
condition of eligibility for price support, limitations on the use of 
land being diverted from crops under acreage allotment in 1955. In 
other words, we seek increased agricultural conservation program 
funds only in the expectation that it will be necessary to impose limi- 
tation on the use of diverted lands. 

This, however, is only one phase of our conservation work. The 
national interest demands that soil and water conservation be speeded 
up on the farms and ranches, in the watersheds, and on the range and 
forest lands throughout the United States. 

Conservation involves the use of scientific knowledge in soils, engi 
neering, agronomy, forestry, biology, geology, economics, and other 
agricultural related sciences. Conservation also means putting land 
to the uses for which it is best suited, preventing deterioration and 
building up soil productivity. It means making soils yield abun 
dantly year in and year out for an indefinite per iod. It means a high 
sustained yield from forests. It means a more dependable supply of 
clear water in our streams. 


WATERSHED PROGRAM 


Modern soil and water conservation further includes the planning 
and treatment of entire watersheds. Your committee is thoroughly 
familiar with the watershed program for which an initial appropria- 
tion of $5 million was obtained last year. You will be glad to know 
that work is underway on 62 demonstration watersheds. 


> 
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We are not only recommending a continuation of the watershed 
protection appropriation, but an additional $3 million for this type 
of work if S. 2549 is approved. 


THE PRESIDENT’S FARM PROPOSALS 


I mentioned a moment ago the President’s message on agriculture. 
Since you are familiar with the proposed program, I will do no more 
than make a few observations concerning it. 

It is, I believe, a vitally necessary program. It can be greatly bene- 
ficial in the years immeaiately ahead. It also provides a sound basis 
for meeting the problems our agriculture may face further in the 
future. 

The program involves greater use of adjustable price supports and 
the extension of modernized partity to those commodities still under 
the old formula. Its aim is to help farmers obtain a stable and grow- 
ing income year in and year out. It seeks to provide a better balance 
in crop and livestock production. It would help open new markets 
at home and abroad. And it is designed to reduce the costs of the 
price-support program. 

The present price-support system freezes agriculture in uneconomic 
patterns. There are no incentives for farmers to shift production 
from certain commodities, even when production of these items ex- 
ceeds the demand. 

Rigid supports hold prices for some commodities at artificial levels 
so consumers do not get the benefit, pricewise, of abundant production. 
At the same time producers lose a portion of their market as con 
sumers go without the high-priced commodity or use a substitute. 
High rigid supports also hold prices for export commodities above 
the world price so that foreign buyers reduce their purchases, unless 
we resort to costly and disruptive export subsidies. 


DECLINE IN COTTON EXPORTS 


Years ago, our cotton exports exceeded our domestic consumption. 
Now our exports equal only about one-third of the domestic use; 
our competitors have captured a larger share of world trade. On a 
per capita basis, our domestic consumption of cotton has been practi- 
cally standing still, while the use of synthetic fibers has advanced 
rapidly. World eo of synthetic fibers now totals approxi- 
mately 8 million bales. No one can say just how much of our lost 
cotton market is attributable to support price, but no one can deny 
that it has been a factor. 

As the rigid-price supports cause farmers to lose their markets, 
both foreign and domestic, and as production shifts are discouraged, 
huge surpluses pile up. This system is tremendously wasteful and 
expensive, and promises to become even more waste »ful and expensive 
if it is continued. We cannot say what the eventual loss will be from 
present loans and inventories, but it might be very large and it could 
be staggering. 

Our mounting surpluses and our need for additional operating 
funds both argue that the rigid price support system is not function- 
ing properly. Another telling argument is the fact that we have not 
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been able to maintain prices of most of the six basic commodities at 90 
percent of parity—even with Government loans at the level. 

Certainly present farm prices for the basic commodities are evi- 
dence enough that high support prices do not necessarily mean high 
prices in the market place. Over the past 20 years, prices received by 
farmers for commodities which have generally been nonsupported 
have actually averaged slightly higher than those for the price- 
supported crops, in relation to the base period. 


OVERALL PRICE PICTURE 


Despite the fact that certain commodities have been selling below 
support levels, the overall price picture in agriculture is stabilizing. 
During 1951 and 1952, the parity ratio fell a total of 16 points; during 
the year 1953 it fell only 3 points and now stands at 91. 

The program which the President has recommended to Congress is 
the result of over a year’s intensive study by farmers, farm leaders, 
and research groups representing all major segments of the agricul- 
ture of this country. It is the program on which there was substantial 
agreement that it would produce more prosperity for farmers over a 
period of years. Also it will better serve all the 161 million people 
of our Nation than the present program. 

I know that honest differences of opinion exist concerning the 
recommended program. For my part, I am completely convinced 
that variable price supports will best serve both agriculture and the 
American people, by placing realistic floors under prices, encouraging 
better balanced production, expanding outlets for farm commodities, 
and enabling the Nation to put agricultural abundance to wise and 
proper use. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank the committee for the 
privilege of appearing before you and discussing with you these 
urgent agricultural matters. Members of my staff and I shall be glad 
to answer any questions we can or to provide such further discussion 
or information as may be helpful to the committee. 

Senator Youne. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

If it is agreeable with the committee, the chairman would like to ask 
a few questions, and then go down the line in order of seniority with 
the various Senators here so that they might ask questions. 

Would that be agreeable? 

Senator Russet. That is the custom, Mr. Chairman. 


PRICE-SUPPORT BILL 


Senator Youna. Mr. Secretary, when will the administration be 
sending over a bull which will contain the administration’s viewpoint 
on pr ice suppor ts? 

Secretary Benson. I think the committee print on which hearings 
are being held in the House pretty much represents the recommenda- 
tions and also Senator Aiken’s bill includes most of the rec ommenda- 
tions embodied in the President’s message on agriculture. 

Senator Youne. The Aiken bill isn’t the administration bill, though; 
is it? 

Secretary Benson. Well, probably not. It contains most of the 
provisions, I think. Senator Aiken is here and he can speak for the 
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bill. It contains most of the major provisions embodied in the 
President’s message. 

Senator Youne. According to the interpretation of the Aiken bill 
by Solicitor Loos, it would provide a support price for wheat next 
year ranging from 77 to 82 percent of parity. Is that the administra- 
tion’s position / 

Secretary Benson. Well, I don’t know that that would be entirely 
accurate, Senator Young. It would depend, of course, to quite an 
extent on the amount which was set aside in the two and a half 
billion dollars of commodities which the President has recommended 
be frozen or isolated from the market. The amount set aside would 
not be included in the calculation for price-support purposes. Just 
how much that amount is to be in the case of wheat, of course we don’t 
know. 

Senator Youne. According to Solicitor Loos’ interpretation, the 
maximum set-aside of 500 million bushels would only provide a sup- 
port price for wheat of 82 percent of parity under present conditions. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, we do not know what the crop pros- 
pects are going to be; we don’t know what the crop is going to be this 
year. That would figure in, of course. And we don’t know what the 
carryover would be. 

Senator Youne. In that provision in the Aiken bill the administra- 
tion’s viewpoint ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Which provision are you referring to? 

Senator Youna. Is the provision in the Aiken bill, providing a 
maximum set-aside of 500 million bushels of wheat and a minimum of 
400 million bushels, the administration’s position ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. That is the recommendation which was 
made to the Congress. 

Senator Arken. May I clarify that statement a little bit, Mr. 
Chairman. 

WHEAT CARRYOVER 


In the bill which I introduced there was no reference made to in- 
creasing the carryover of the supply of wheat. The administration 
does recommend increasing that carryover about 5 percent, which 
would make approximately 50 million bushels more to carry over 

If the administration recommendations were approved by the 
Congress, I think that would probably raise the minimum support 
level from 77 to roughly 78 or thereabouts. 

If 400 million bushels were set aside, that is. If 500 million bushels 
were set aside, then I think the Secretary would be required to fix 
a support level for wheat for the next year, assuming a normal yield 
this year, at somewhere between 82 and 84 percent, as a minimum, 
and 90 percent for the maximum. 

Secretary Benson. It is right at the 85 percent level, our calcula- 
tions show. 

Senator ArKeN. I had not figured that out at all, except with a 
little rough mental arithmetic. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, the price at the present time, as the 
Senator knows, is about 82 percent of parity, although we have a 90 
percent level. 
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Senator Youna. There is nothing in the Aiken bill to prevent the 
Secretary of Agriculture from reducing wheat support levels to 75 
or 77 percent of parity; is there? 

Secretary Benson. No, I don’t know of anything. 

Senator Youne. Then we have about the same flexibility as in our 
present legislation. 

Secretary Benson. It recommends, of course, the 1949 Agricultural 
Act, which provides for flexibility between 75 and 80, or it may be 
above 90. The Secretary would have the authority to go above 90 if 
consequences justified. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Secretary, I think it has been your contention 
all along, has it not, that lower support prices or lower cash prices 
would decrease production and bring supplies and demand in line? 

Secretary Benson. I think generally speaking, Senator Young, that 
would be the tendency. Asa matter of fact, the Congress very wisely, 
I think, provided for incentives during wartime by raising the price- 
support level in order to get maximum production. I think in the 
case of at least one or two commodities they were raised even above a 
hundred percent. In the case of flax, I think we went up to 130 per- 
cent. if Iam not mistaken, at one time, as a means of getting maximum 
production of that particular commodity. 


EFFECT OF PRICES ON ACREAGE SEEDED 


Senator Ycouna. I would like to give you a copy of some figures that 
I got from the Department of Agriculture, with respect to the number 
of acres seeded to wheat from 1925 to 1935 and the average price for 
each year. I would like to have inserted into the record at this point 
the entire table, and also similar tables with respect to cotton and corn. 
Those will also be inserted into the record. 

(The tables referred to follow:) 






1n¢ ge price of wheat per bushel received by farme 
Number Number 
es f eS 
fa Price per : _ Pr ¢ 
Seeded to | “bushel eced to tt l 
wheat each r whea ict 
year year 
192 61, 738, 000 $1. 44 1931 66, 463, 000 $0. 39 
192¢ 60, 712, 000 1, 22 1032 66, 281, 000 38 
1927 65, 661, 000 1.19 1933 69, 009, 000 74 
1928 71, 152, 000 1.00 1034 64, 064, 000 if 
1929 67, 177, 000 1.04 1935 69, 611, 000 R3 
1930 67, 559, 000 67 
Source: Office of Price, USDA. 
Average price of cotton per pound received by farmers 
ge } 4 / } 
Acreage in Price Acreage in Price 
cultivation per cultivation per 
July 1 pound July 1 pound 
Sear Sima 1 .~ [Cents WP 7 7 1a Cents 
1925 bon swhdecheneesel See 19, 62 1931 sali ‘ 39, 110, 000 5. 66 
DG Sumtucee aevemtn ..| 45, 839, 000 12.49 1932 ‘ ; .| 36, 494, 000 6. 52 
1927 eckhodetieedinosesl MUTE 20. 20 1933 40, 248, 000 110.17 
1928 bnbekwuiebebuenbaes 43, 737, 000 17. 98 1934 27, 860, 000 12. 36 
1929 ddalddantinths<iek 44, 448, 000 16, 78 1935 , ‘ 28, 063, 000 11. 00 
1930 “A ines Bere 43, 329, 000 9, 46 


1 Includes an allowance for unredeemed loan cotton at season average price or average loan value, which- 
ever was higher. 


Source: Agricultural Statistics, 1952, 
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Average price of corn per bushel received by farmers 


Number of acres 
| planted to corn | 


| each year 





j- 


Number of acres 
planted to corn 
each year 


| 


Price per 
bushel 


Harvested acreage Cents Planted acreage—Con. Cents 
1925 101, 331, 000 70.1 1930 103, 915, 000 | 59.8 
1926, 99, 452, 000 74.0 | 1931 109, 364, 000 32. 1 
1927 98, 357, 000 84.7 1932 113, 024, 000 31.6 
1928 100, 336, 000 84.0 1933 109, 830, 000 52.0 

Planted acreage | 1934 100, 563, 000 | 81.5 
1929 Z 99, 130, 000 79.9 1935 99, 974, 000 65.5 








Source: Office of Price, USDA 
AVERAGE PRICES OF WHEAT 


Senator Youne. Mr. Secretary, you will note that in 1925 we had 
an average price for wheat of $1.44 a bushel. That price declined 
rather gradually to 1935 when it was only 83 cents a bushel. But dur- 
ing that same period we had an increase in seeded wheat acreage from 
61,738,000 acres in 1925 to a total of 69,611,000 acres in 1935. 

So in other words, while wheat prices were declining, farmers were 
planting more acreage. You will note that in 1931 and 1932 we had 
an average cash price of 39 and 38 cents a bushel respectively. Yet 
in the following year farmers increased their acreage by 214 million 
acres, 

How do you explain that behavior of acreage seeded by farmers 
and prices, in the light of your contention that lower prices would 
bring supplies into line. 

Secretary Benson. These figures came in for discussion during the 
time that our National Agricultural Advisory Commission was study- 
ing this whole question. I would like to ask Dr. Paarlberg to comment 
on that. 


SHIFT TO PROFITABLE CROPS NOTED 


Mr. Paarveerc. This matter was considered by the National Agri- 
cultural Advisory Commission, and they are well aware, Senator 
Young, of the figures that you have presented. The relevant point is 
that farmers respond to relative price changes rather than to absolute 
price changes. They respond to changes in price of one commodity 
relative to another commodity. 

Senator Youne. I think what you mean is that farmers will shift 
their production to some other crop if there is some other profitable 
crop they can produce, is that right? 

Mr. PaariBerG. That iscorrect. The situation here during the years 
you have shown was a time when all prices went down as you know. 
It was a of seg period. The President’s proposal is that we permit 
prices to change relative to one another. It certainly is not a pro- 
posal that we put the country through a depression and have all 
prices decline. So that the condition here during a depression period 
is really not relevant to the condition that is presupposed by the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations, namely that we would not have all prices 
going down, we would have prices changing relative to one another in 
which case there would be shifts in response to price changes. 

Senator Younc. The years 1927 and 1928 were not in a depression 
period, were they? 
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Mr. Paar.eerc. The big changes here are during the depression 
years; 1928 was not a depression year, that is true. 

Senator Youne. Well, now, I do not see how you can get around the 
figures which this table so graphically illustrates. You say farmers 
should switch to some other production. Just what other profitable 
crop could a farmer switch to now that is not already pretty well 
overproduced ¢ 

Secretary Benson. May I comment briefly on that, Senator Young? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Secretary Benson. I just returned from the area that is blowing 
pretty badly out in the Midwest now and it is quite apparent from 
talking with farmers and ranchers in that area and also with members 
of the Colorado State Legislature who were in session in Denver while 
I was there, that one of the great and important contributing factors 
to that situs ation which we ha ave out there now, which is quite serious, 
has been the fact that too much land has been taken out of grass and 
put into wheat and other soil-depleting crops. Of course that is 
usually the case during a war period, when you have the incentive of 
high prices for feed grains or food grains. 


MARGINAL LAND 


To say when land is marginal and when it is not marginal is a 
very difficult thing to do. I remember that during the 1930’s, an 
effort was made by ‘the Federal Government to buy up a lot of margi- 
nalland. I was pretty close to the problem out in one of the Western 
States. Some farmers refused to sell. Others gave up their lands 
freely. ‘True, the lands were marginal lands when wheat was down 
to 39 or 40 cents a bushel, but with wheat prices strengthened, the land 
is no longer marginal. 

With the high prices we had during the war period, due to wartime 
inflation, there was much land broken out of grass that normally 
would have stayed in grass. So I think we certainly would need a 
better balance in that direction. 

We feel that with our increase in population and with the promotion 
of greater consumption per capita of the protective foods, dairy prod- 
uets, meat products, poultry products, hen will be a tendency and 
should be a tendency to have a larger proportion of our land in the 
soil building crops. As you know, it ts i about 7 to 9 times as many 
acres to provide a given amount of food, if the grain or whatever is 
produced on it is fed to livestock and then the livestock commodities 
are eaten. We feel there is an opportunity in that direction. And 
particularly we feel that there is an opportunity to expand the con- 
sumption of fluid milk. We are way below what we were back in 
1945. While it is true we have a surplus of dairy commodities in 
certain farm areas, the fact remains that our consumption of fluid 
milk is way below the safe level as determined by nutritionists and is 
way below what is was in 1945 

Senator Youna. I realize that there have been some marginal acres 
broken up and put under cultivation, but our total cultivated acreag: 
is almost exactly the same now as it was 20 years ago. Is that not 
right? 
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SOIL-DEPLETION CROPS 


Secretary Benson. Yes, of the total I think that is probably true, 
but we have had rather substantial increases in certain areas in the 
ratio of soil-depleting to solid-building crops. For example, here 
even in the Northeast we have had a big expansion, as you know, in 
wheat acreage, land that would normally not have gone into wheat had 
it not been for the high incentives through price. One of our big 
storage problems this past year, strange as it may seem, was right here 
in the eastern part of the United States. 

Senator Youne. Are you really proposing that farmers increase 
dairy production and increase hog production, and increase beef pro- 
duction. 

Secretary Benson. There certainly is an opportunity to increase 
the consumption of these products. There should be a lot done to 
promote an increase in the consumption of these animal products. I 
think therein is a real opportunity. We have not done a very effective 
job of selling these important animal products. 

Senator Youne. We should have that, I think, if it is going to do 
any good. But certainly the prices of those commodities with the ex- 
ception of pork are already depressed. I think almost everyone in 
the hog business knows that hog prices are going to be down below 
90 percent of the parity or even lower this fall, with the high produe- 
tion we are now experiencing. Is that not true? 

Secretary Benson. Well, IT would doubt that it would be down be- 
low 90. T think that hog prices are now about 123 or 122 percent of 

ritv. It will depend somewhat, of course, on what the spring far- 
rowings are. 


PRODUCTION PROBLEM 


Senator Youne. I notice you are constantly talking about the sur- 
pluses and that there is no way to control them, except through flex- 
ible sup ports. At least that is the impression that you leave. Of 
course, nothing has been done to curtail production. No atte mpt has 
been made until this year when we will have quotas for wheat and 
cotton. Up until this year the Department of Agriculture has been 
urging farmers to increase production. The Department of Agricul- 
ture urged farmers to increase corn production even last year. Let 
me read some of the statements by the Department of Agriculture in 
the past 3 or 4 years urging farmers to increase production. 

On February 2, 1951, the Secretary said: 

The full production of American farms is essential to the defense effort. A 
goal of 90 million acres of corn was established for 1951. 


This is when we were in war. On July 20, 1951, he said: 
Announced 1952 crop goals are designed to fill all-out requirements and to main- 
tain or build stocks as safeguards in the defense emergency. 

On November 29, 1951, the goals for 1952 were announced with the 
following statement, from the former Secretary of Agriculture: 

The needs for agricultural production in 1952, especially for feed grains, is the 


greatest we have ever faced. The goals we have set will challenge our productive 
eapacity. 
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The 1952 support price levels were 90 percent of parity. The corn 
production requested was 3,375 million bushels. On October 20, 1952, 
the Secretary stated : 

Unless more corn and other feed grains are planted by farmers this year than 
is indicated in yesterday's report on farmers intentions, we will face a serious 
situation in our feed grain supplies. 

And on December 23, 1952: 

A goal of 3,350 million bushels was requested for 1953. 


That is for last year. The farmers were asked to increase corn pro- 
duction. Now all of a sudden, we expect, or at least I think you do 
expect supplies to be in line with demand, after all of this urging on 
the part of the Federal Government for farmers to increase produc tion 
and not a single thing has been done until this year to try and control 
production. It seems to me that these facts place the Federal Gov- 
sonnel in a rather unreasonable light. 

Secretary Benson. Well, Senator Young, I am fully sympathetic 
with the points you have made so well. While I would not criticize 
my predecessor, we all make mistakes, I think it was a serious mistake 
made by not imposing controls on the 1953 crops back in 1952. I think 
the figures justified controls at that time. We did not impose them. 
It is true the Government has asked for heavy production during a 
period of years. That is why I said in my statement today that this 
abundant production of farm products is in response to the request 
of the Government. Therefore, the Government has an obligation to 
help make the adjustment now and to help them carry the load during 
this transition from a wartime to a peacetime economy. 

I feel very definitely that the President was justified in recommend- 
ing this set-aside of $214 billion worth because the Government does 
have an obligation. This excessive production of certain commodities 
has been due in Jarge measure to the stimulus and the urging of the 
Government itself. 

Senator Youne. That is right. 


FLEXIBLE PRICE SUPPORTS 


Now, Mr. Secretary, I would like to read part of a news ticker story, 
and ask if it is reasonably correct. This is taken from your speech 
out at the Farmers Union National Convention in Denver, a week or 
two ago. 


Benson made a strong plea for the administration’s proposed program of flexi- 
ble price supports in a speech before the annual meeting of the National Farmers 
Union here. “It is not a secret that the present policy of your organization does 
not seem to coincide with my viewpoint,” Benson said. But he said the union 
should be “in the front ranks urging an enactment of a new program because of 
its background and record.” 

He said, the story goes on, the Farmers Union supported flexible price sup- 
ports in 1948, as did former President Truman and Senator Milton Young, Re- 
publican, of North Dakota, now a leader in the fight for continued high supports. 
Benson quoted Young assaying prior to the enactment of the flexible support 
act of 1948— 


this is quoting me—- 


Sometime we shal! have to get back to peacetime support at a fair level, and 
this bill does just that 
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I think I made that statement, or substantially that statement. 


Benson said “Right and wrong haven't changed since 1948, and general eco- 
nomic conditions are about the same.” 

Is that news story reasonably correct ? 

Secretary Benson. I think it is reasonably correct, Senator. 1] 
would be very glad to provide you with a copy of the manuscript or 
to sit down and discuss it with you. But I think it is substantially 
correct. 

Senator Youna. The junior Senator from North Dakota would like 
to say that he did support the Aiken Act of 1948. I think it was a great 
step forward, when the Aiken Act provided basic price supports from 
60 to 90 percent of parity, and was amending the basic act of 1938 
which only gave us 52 to 75 percent of parity supports. Too, I think 
I made this statement “sometime we will have to go back to peacetime 
supports at a fair level, and this bill does just that.” It was my belief 
that the Aiken Act would have given wheat producers support prices 
from somewhere between $1.30 to $1.50 a bushel. Based on prewar 
experience, I think farmers could have produced wheat or did produce 
wheat at $1.30 and $1.40 a bushel and made money at it at that time. 

I was always very happy years ago if I could get $1.30 or $1.40 a 
bushel for my wheat. Of course, none of us knew we were going to get 
into the Korean war. I did not know that the rest of the economy 
wasn’t going to get back to a normal operation. The things that 
farmers have to buy have increased in price at a terrific rate. Cer 
tninly the prices of goods and services the farmers must have for pro- 
nuetion are far from normal prewar prices. It is for these reasons 
that I have since advocated 90 percent price supports, and I do not see 
how farmers could exist without them. 

Too, a modernized parity formula was a part of the Aiken Act. It 
was our belief at that time, as we moved ahead in the years, that the 
price level provided by the modernized and the old parity formula 
would level off to where they would be about the same. That is sub 
stantially true so far as parity price for cotton is concerned. But it 
has not been true for wheat. 

There still remains a spread in the case of wheat of about 35 to 38 
cents a bushel. When you take that spread of 35 to 38 cents a bushel 
that wheat farmers would lose in a switchover to modernized parity 
formula, and a loss of another 33 to 35 cents a bushel, which would 
result in dropping from 90 to 75 percent parity supports, the wheat 
farmers would have a support price of about $1.55 a bushel or a little 
less. 

I do not think that our economy could take that kind of a jolt. That 
is the reason why I am for 90 percent support and have been since that 
time. 

Secretary Benson. I appreciate that explanation, Senator Young, 
and I have no disposition to misquote you or to place emphasis where 
I should not have. And, of course, I am interested as you are in seeing 
that the farmers get the very maximum income that they can get. I 
would like to see them get it in the market. I would like to see a 
minimum of Government regulation and control. I have been an 
agricultural producer a good part of my life, not in the volume you 
have, I am sure, but I know what it is to ride the binder and the header 
stick and soon. But Iam very anxious to see them get a good income 
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through the years, and to see this wheat move into consumption. I am 
concerned when, through the years, we have had about a hundred 
million, I think it is, bushels that normally go into livestock feed. 


PARITY INDEX OF PRICES 


We have almost lost that market. It is true that farmers’ costs 
have remained high. I regret that. The adjustment has not been 
equal in farm prices and farm costs. The parity index of prices paid 
by farmers was 281 a year ago. It is now 282. It is practically 
unchanged. 

Farm prices have declined, which means the parity ratio is some- 
what down, although it has been remarkably stable in the last aa 
to 16 months as you know. It was about 94 when I took office, 
remember distinctly, because I checked carefully. It is now — 
91or 92. A big decline had taken place, 16 points, the 2 years previ- 
ously. But yet it isn’t what it should be. I would like to see that 
ratio more nearly a hundred rather than 91. 

Senator Youna. Of course the value of a dollar has declined greatly. 
I suppose $2 wheat would not be equivalent to much more than a 
dollar wheat was 15 years ago. 

Secretary Benson. The 16 points differential between the old and 
the new parity, of course, is a contributing factor to the incentive to 
expanded and maintained high wheat acreage. The President recom- 
mends that all of the commodities be on an equal basis on the new 
parity, but that we make that transition very gradually, not more than 
5 percentage points in any 1 year. 

Senator Youne. That is on the formula ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, on the parity formula. I think in wheat 
it is about 16 points, whereas in cotton it is only about 5 or 6 points 
difference. It is 23 points in the case of peanuts. 

Senator Youna. If you reduce wheat suports to, say, 80 percent of 
parity, you would be likely to reduce support prices for oats, barley, 
and rye corresponding amounts, would you not / 

Secretary Benson. Well, I have that in mind, reducing supports to 
80 pere ent. 

Senator Youna. Well, that is the thing we in my area are worrying 
about. It is not only the jolt we are going to take in wheat, but. if 
we do support prices of wheat at from 75 to 80 percent of parity, 
certainly you are not going to have the support price of feed grains 
above it. 

Secretary Benson. It is my feeling, Senator Young, that with the 
provision which the Pr esident has recommended for a sets taside, that 
we will actually, through the next few years, be able to provide a level 
of prices for wheat and other commodities at a higher level than we 
will be able to do if we continue as we are going now, promising 90 
percent but being unable to deliver because of the accumulation of 
these heavy stocks which over hang the market. 


WHEAT PRODUCTION CONTROL 


Senator Youne. We have not tried to control wheat production un- 
til this year, have wef 

Secretary Benson. I realize that is true. Well, we did make some 
attemvts back in the 1930’s. They were not very productive but we 
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did attempt to control. We are not sure just how effective our controls 
are going to be this year. We are going to try to make them effective. 
We will do the best we can. But there are so many ways of getting 
around controls aroush! increased production per acre, as you know, 
by taking out the less productive acres, by more intensive cultivation, 
adding more fertilizer, and so on, on the acres remaining. So some 
of our attempts on acreage control in past years have not been en- 
tirely satisfactory 

Senator Youne. I think there are certain kinds of evils attached to 
any Government program, and price supports are no exc eption. It 
would be nice if we could maintain prices without them, but I am 
afraid without price supports we would have about the same situation 
as we had back in the late twenties and most of the 1930's. I am sorry 
for taking up so much time. 

Senator Aiken ? 

Senator Arken. I realize that this is an appropriations subcom- 
mittee, but as long as the dicussion has taken another turn, I would 
like to ask you, Mr. Secretary, what significance do you attach to the 
fact that while the price level of all farm commodities tod: ay is between 
91 and 92 percent of parity, that the price level of dairy products, 
wheat and corn, is only 81, 8114, 82, and 83 percent of parity. 

Secretary Benson. Well, I think one of the most important factors, 
Senator Aiken, has been that in the case of wheat, we will take that 
as an example, there have been many farmers who have not been able 
to qualify for loans and because of that fact have not been able to get 
the advantage of the price supports. 

Of course, with these further accumulations of stocks, I fear that 
there will be more of that in the future. As a matter of fact, even 
with the controlled acreage which the Congress has provided this year, 
we anticipate that with normal yields there will still be some addition 
to our total wheat stocks. 


PERCENTAGE OF WHEAT CROP UNDER LOAN 


Senator Aiken. As I understand it, approximately half of the 
wheat crop is put under the loan, that 90 percent. ‘The average 
price 

Secretary Benson. Nearly half. 

Senator A1kEN. The ave ‘age farm price of wheat today is 82 cents, 
I believe. If the average is 82, and half of the crop is at 90, that means 
that the other half of the crop must be worth about 74 percent; does 
it not? 

Secretary Benson. Dr. Paarlberg, will you comment on that? 

Mr. Paarteerc. The price reported as being received by farmers is 
the price received by the farmers for sales of “whet at, and does not in- 
clude returns for wheat placed under loan. 

Senator Arken. It does not include the price for wheat turned 
or 

Mr. Paar.nere. It is not considered sold when it is placed under 
loan. 

Senator Aiken. If that wheat is turned over to the Government at 
the expiration of the loan period, if the farmer does not want to take 
it back, is it then reckoned in the price received by the farmer ? 

Mr. Paarteerc. Mr. Wells can comment on that. 
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Senator ArkeN. When the farmer turns their wheat over to the Fed- 
eral Government, is it figured in arriving at the level of price received 
by the farmer? 

“Mr. Wetts. I think not, Senator Aiken. 

Senator Aiken. Why not? 

Mr. Weis. Well, heretofore the quantities have been as a rule 
fairly small, and the loan and price levels have been very close to- 
gether. That raisesa question. At the present time we are reporting 
in the monthly price report the open market sales of wheat actually 
moved. We have the problem in wheat, Senator Aiken, since it will 
probably all come in 1 month and we have been carrying our yearly 
prices as an average of 12 months. With this situation developing as 
it has been, we are looking at that particular problem with respect to 
wheat and several other commodities. 


DAIRY PRODUCTION 


Senator A1iken, The next question I would like to ask the Secretary 
is this: You are controlling acreage of wheat this year. Whether you 
control the yield or not remains to be seen. By controlling acreage, 
you have tried ineffectively to control the acreage of corn. You will 
probably control the acreage of cotton and sustain a 90 percent unit 
price. How can you control the present surplus of dairy products 
which you say has reached an all-time high production at the rate of 
129 billion pounds per year during recent weeks? 

Secretary Benson. I think the dairy-products problem is not com- 
parable with the basic commodities, Senator. In the first place, dairy 
yroducts are not storable for an extended period of time. They are 
\ighly perishable. They are more nearly like meat products, poultry, 
and eggs, which have no mandatory support, but where supports are 
discretionary. We haven’t been able to devise any plan for controll- 
ing production of dairy products. A large surplus in storage, which 
is perishable and the lack of any possible control, makes the situation 
much more serious than it does with one of the basic commodities 
which are storable and over which you have at least some control. 

That is, of course, one of the important reasons why we felt that 
the move had to be made to move these commodities into consumption. 
That is the only answer so far as I know. 

We don’t know exactly how long we can keep them, but we do know 
there is danger in trying to keep them beyond, in the case of butter, 
18 months to 2 years. We are told by the technicians that probably 
under ideal conditions we could keep butter without serious deteriora- 
tion for a period of 2 years. 


GRAIN STORAGE BY PRODUCERS 


Senator Arken. I have just a couple of other questions. 

In your visit at Omaha, at the conference there, did you find a 
willingness on the part of the grain producers to provide their own 
storage ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. I think there was a very deep interest 
in it, and many of them will no doubt apply for loans to provide their 
own storage. We encourage them, of course, to try to provide as much 
on-the-farm storage as possible. We think that is a safe thing to do 
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and as a long-time program for the farmer it is pretty good security 
to have storage space close at hand on his own farm. There was a very 
constructive attitude reported on all of the various segments of the 
industry represented at that Omaha meeting. 


EFFECT OF DROUGHT ON CATTLE PRODUCTION 


Senator ArkeNn. I have one other question, a last question: We know 
we had a very severe drought in the Southwest last year. We know 
there was forced marketing, so we are told, of hundreds of thousands 
of head of cattle from that area. If that is true, how do you account 
for the fact that some of those States in the worst drought area show 
up in the livestock census this year year with substantial increases in 
the number of cattle? 

Missouri, which has complained bitterly, showed no reduction what- 
ever in the census of cattle. Arkansas shows a 3 percent increase and, 
I believe Oklahoma has a 5 percent increase in number of total cattle, 
in spite of the fact that they are supposed to have marketed hundreds 
of thousands of cattle prematurely. 

Secretary Benson. I will ask Mr. Morse to comment on that. He 
has been checking on those figures as you have, apparently, Senator. 

Mr. Morse. In the first place, with the Federal program help that 
was extended, there was the opportunity for farmers to retain their 
foundation herds, so there was that factor in the picture. Even more 
important was the fact that the decline that had taken place in cattle 
prices, and under the further pressure of distress drought prices, 
there was an unwillingness on the part of farmers to sell. They 
stayed with their cattle because of the low prices in the hope that they 
would have a better market later. 

Senator Aiken. There was a reduction in Texas and New Mexico. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Senator Aiken. And Colorado. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir; in some of the more acute areas. 

Reports out of some of the States were very much overplayed, to 
the effect that farmers were being forced to sell. As I say, with the 
Federal aid that was extended and the fact that prices were so low 
on foundation cattle particularly, they chose to stay with their cattle 
and as a result we did have even an increase in cattle numbers. 

Secretary Benson. May I supplement what Mr. Morse has said? 

M: ny of those areas that did have a rather severe drought in the 
latter part of the year, harvested pretty good grain crops and a first 
cutting of hay. It was in States like Texas and parts of Oklahoma 
where they had had a successive drought for 2 and 3 years where 
we had the greatest liquidation of foundation herds. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Senator ArkeN. Coming back to appropriations, do you feel that a 
$55 million increase that you are asking for over last year’s ACP 
appropriation will be adequate to take care of any program for 
diverted acres? 

Secretary Benson. I hope, Senator, and members of the committee, 
we have not failed the committee by being rather general on the 
agricultural situation and background in “this opening statement 
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rather than dealing in detail with the budget. Wethought maybe that 
would be most helpful. I would like to ask Mr. Coke to comment 
on your question, if he will, because that phase of the work comes 
under his supervision. 

Mr. Coxe. Senator, the $55 million increase which would be con- 
tingent upon the Secretary’s determination that there would be acve- 
age ; controls and diverted acres, would be only a part of the money 
that would be available for the conservation practices on diverted 
acres. Under the $195 million level for 1955, there will be avail- 
able a considerable amount of the money used for diverted acres. 
So the total money available would be far in excess of the $55 million. 
To answer your question specifically, for that acreage which would be 
diverted and on which conservation practices would be carried out, 
we feel that that figure is about right. 


CROP DIVERSION PROGRAM 


Senator Arken. There is one bill, or there are more bills before 
the Congress, which provide for paying the farmers 25 percent of the 
value of the crop which would have been normally grown on the 
diverted acres. Have you made any estimate as to the cost of that 
program ¢ 

Mr. Coxe. We have made some very rough calculations on that, 
and the estimates are larger than this estimate that we have. 

Senator A1kEN. How much larger? 

Mr. Coxe. Well, our figures as yet, Senator, are quite rough on 
that. Some of them go as high as four times greater than the $250 
million we are asking for. 

Senator Arken. I have done a little mental arithmetic, and I find 
that the amount supposed to be diverted this year from corn, wheat, 
and cotton, and that is not going to be diverted, the amount that is 
supposed to be diverted from corn, wheat, and cotton this year, under 
the law, would be approximately 1 million acres more than the total 
cropland of Indiana and Ohio put together, and about three times as 
much as the total cropland of the State of Michigan. 

It seemed to me that if you paid 25 percent of the crops which would 
ordinarily be grown on that acreage, you could come to an awful lot 
more than four times $50 million. I have no more questions, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Youne. Senator Russell, do you have some questions ? 

Senator Russeti. Senator Aiken has stated that this committee has 
no legislative powers. We cannot report out any bills. It is an 
Appropriations Committee. But even though it is not the forum for 
exhaustive discussion on these legislative proposals, everybody has 
dealt with it. The Secretary did in his statement, and so did Senator 
Aiken, and Senator Young. So I have no hesitancy i in stating briefly 
my views for the record. I think it would be nothing short of a 
national catastrophe to permit a substantial reduction in ‘the supports 
of the basic commodities at this time due to any legislative action by 
the Congress or the failure of the Congress to take action. I think 
it would not only be disastrous, to the farmers, but I think it would 
affect the entire economy of the Nation very adv ersely, at a time when 
we are getting along very well, but have some very dark colors in some 
parts of the picture. 
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I have never believed in any compulsory support program for any 
commodity other than the basic or storable commodities. We have 
gotten hurt every time we have gone above the minimum that was dis- 
cretionary with the Secretary on most of the commodities. I have 
never been to the Department of Agriculture to ask for any support 
program on any commodities that were not in reasonable supply. 


MAINTENANCE OF SUPPORTS 


Where there was any surplus, I have never asked for any support 
on any of the nonbasics, I am firmly convinced that with a sympa- 
thetic administration of the program, 90 percent supports can be 
maintained on all of the basics without any undue loss to the Govern- 
ment and the Treasury, and that it would benefit the farmers, and it 
would benefit the producers, and will stabilize the entire national 
economy. We were discussing what the figures showed that Senator 
Young produced for the years 1925 through 1935. 

I happen to have been born on a farm and brought up there. I know 
that there is a tendency, when farm prices fall, for the individual 
farmer to try to recoup his losses by increasing his production. When 
you get millions of individuals doing that throughout the Nation, you 
do run into surpluses. 

In all of this discussion of controls and support prices, we seem to 
lose sight of the fact that we have made such a tremendous advance- 
ment in production per acre in nearly all of our commodities, and that 
will have to be taken into consideration in fixing the acreage under 
control. While hindsight is always much better than foresight, 1 
think that the criticism that you make of your predecessor and ad- 
ministration in not proposing controls in 1952, at least in the elections 
for that purpose, is completely justified. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, there is one thing that you keep emphasizing 
that I do not understand in the light of the other statements that you 
make. In your statement this morning you said that the present price- 
support system freezes agriculture in uneconomic patterns. There are 
no incentives for farmers to shift production from certain commodi- 
ties even when production of these items exceeds the demand. If I 
understand it properly, even under the flexible program we would 
have marketing quotas and acreage allotments. Is that not correct ? 

Secretary Benson. Of course that would depend upon production, 
Senator. 

APPLICATION OF FLEXIBLE PROGRAM 


Senator Russet. How about all of your big basics today? Sup- 
pose we took today and applied the flexible program. Would we or 
not have acreage allotments and marketing quotas on wheat and cotton 
and tobacco and peanuts next year? 

Secretary Benson. The program which the President has recom- 
mended for consideration by the Congress does provide for acreage 
controls and marketing quotas, as you know, and there will prob- 
ably be a need for that, at least for a period. 

Senator Russet... When you impose those limitations on acreage and 
productions on acreage, you compel shifts of production or shifts of 
use on larger areas, or nonuse of those lands. They will lie fallow 
if they are not put into something. 
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Secretary Benson. Under a program with some flexibility in it, 
controls and prices work together in the same direction, whereas 
under a rigid-support program you may have the supports regardless 
of changes in demand and supply conditions. Of course, there is a 
tendency for farmers, naturally—any of us who have farmed know 
that—if they know some crop 1s sure, where there is no gamble in it 
except the weather, and where they are assured of a Government 
support, there is always a tendency to produce more of that commodity 
or to continue to produce it in larger quantities, even though from a 
good farm management standpoint and the maintenance of soil fer- 
tility, it may be better to make some adjustment. 





PRODUCTION ON DIVERTED ACRES 


Senator Russet... Getting down to the basic thought I had in mind. 
I was of the opinion that we did not have any domestically produced 
agricultural commodity today that was in real short supply of any 
significance, unless it was a very minor crop. What would you ree- 
ommend that the people that have had to reduce their cotton and 
wheat acreage put it into? Suppose you had to cut wheat 3 million 
more acres next year, and cotton 2 million more, as you probably 
may. What would you recommend that those people put that 
acreage in? 

Secretary Benson. That is one of the real problems, Senator. 
When you control the acreage of your basic crops, you don’t solve the 
problem, you multiply your problems. I think it is a lot easier for 
the farmer to make the adjustments than for the Government to try 
to tell him what he is to plant and where he is to plant and how much. 
Of course, there are some things that can be done. There is some of 
that land, probably, that should be in sod, and should never be taken 
out for cotton or wheat. 

Senator Russet. I will go along with that. 

Secretary Benson. Certainly there is an opportunity in your part 
of the country, and you are already responding to it, for increases in 
the consumption of fluid milk, which would take a good many acres 
to produce the same quantity of food, much more than it would if it 
was in grain. 

Of course, there is a need for some of that acreage to produce the 
crops for home consumption, to raise the standard of the dietary stand- 
ards of the family itself. I think there are many things that can be 
done. It isn’t possible to point your finger at just one single item and 
say thisisit. I wish it were. 

Senator Russety. I think that points up to the fact that we have the 
same problem, whether we have the flexible price supports or the rigid. 
You are going to have lands that are going to be out of production. 
The increase per acre that we have experienced in every crop, then, 
is due to discoveries and new methods. It presents us with a funda- 
mental problem that is not going to be solved whether you have a 
flexible support or whether you have a 80-percent price support. It 
gets to farm income, but not to the solution of your basic problem. 

Secretary Benson. It is not going to be solved in total, I agree, Sen- 
ator, but certainly if you have some flexibility then your supports will 
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be working in the same direction as your prices, and you will tend to 
get a greater balance. 
SOYBEANS 


Senator Russety. Well, in this statement that you make here today, 
it seems to me that you controvert your whole argument about freezing 
them in production. You state here that production of soybeans, for 
example, is going to be stepped up tremendously. I assume there is no 
great shortage of soybeans today, is there ? 

Secretary “Benson. W ell, there isn’t a surplus of soybeans. If 
anything, there is a little short: age of soybeans. Of course there is 
quite a shortage of pork today, if you judge on the basis of 100 percent 
of parity, because pork prices are up around 122 percent of parity. 

Senator Russe.y. That goes to your corn problem. 

Secretary Benson. Yes; but it is an evidence of throwing things 
out of balance when you try to control it by Government mandate. 

Senator Russet. The thing I cannot understand is why you are for 
the flexibles if it is for controls. I can understand the position of 
the man who says we should not have controls at all. Are you advo- 
cating or do you think the American agriculture can get along today 
without any controls or any supports / 

Secretary Benson. I think under a flexible program we will work 
gradually toward fewer controls and less regulation. It is a matter 
of degree. I do not say we are going to get along without them 
entirely. 

Senator Russeww. The only way we will do it will be eliminating 
some production, and that will be by eliminating some farmers, and 
I don’t know where they are going to work when we have some 
unemployment now. 

Secretary Benson. I am not in favor of plowing every fourth 
farmer under, Senator. 

Senator Russety. I am sure you would not, but I feel that would be 
the effect of your program, to plow every fourth one or every third 
one under. 

Secretary Benson. No; I think every farmer should be free to make 
his own choices and to use his farm in the manner in which will give 
him a balance and maintain his soil fertility to the point he will not 
have 1 or 2 commodities for which there will be a high incentive which 
will incline him to produce more than the market will take and more 
than is good from the farm management standpoint. 

Senator Russeiu. If there is any law now that compels a farmer 
to plant his allotment of wheat and cotton or corn, I don’t know 
anything about it. He is absolutely free today to plant anything he 
wants to on his farm. There is no penalty for not planting. The 
penalty is for overplanting. I have never been able to see this idea 
about freezing commodities. To me it is a specious argument, and it 
is controverted by the fact that you, and I think very properly and 
I shall give it my complete support, come in here and ask for ACP 
funds to keep these farmers from putting this acreage into the pro- 
duction of some other commodity. You want them to take it com- 
pletely out of production. You want to have them plant it to sod, 
as you said a few minutes ago. That I heartily endorse. But it is 
certainly no argument against a 90 percent support program. It does 
not get anywhere near it. 
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The farmer is free now to plant it into sod, but you propose to 
encourage him and pay him incentive payments to plant it in sod. I 
think very properly. I think it is about the best part of your pro- 
gram. But it certainly does not get down to this basic difference of 
whether we are going to have a 75 percent support or a 90 percent 
support. 

Secretary Benson. Of course there is another angle to this, Sena- 
tor. 

Senator RussetL. There are many angles to every phase of it. 


FARM INCOME 


Secretary Benson. If we carry this restriction to a point where 
farmers are required to take a good percentage of their land out of 
production, you may have 90 percent support and yet have a total 
less income than you would have with a little lower support with a 

reater volume, because income is price times volume, as you know, 
fin expenses. 

It doesn’t always mean that just because a farmer is getting 90 
percent on a limited planting that he gets a greater income. He may 
get a greater income with a little lower support and greater volume. 

Senator Russetz. We have left that up to him to determine. His 
plebiscite has been held and he has spoken with almost a unanimous 
voice in favor of maintaining a 90 percent and taking a cut in his 
acreage. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, but he was not voting on the question of 
rigid supports versus flexible supports. He was voting on 90 per- 
cent supports or 50 percent. 

Senator Russety. Would you be willing to accept legislation which 
will leave it to the farmers to vote on the question of 90 percent sup- 
ports or no supports, with limitation, or your flexible plan? I am 
advocating the 90 percent. I am willing to submit it to the farmers 
and let them decide. 

Secretary Benson. I think, Senator, if the farmer had all the facts 
in the situation, he is inclined always to make pretty wise decisions. I 
have a lot of confidence in the farmers and their judgment, as you 
have. 

Senator Russety. Yes, sir; so have I. 


WARTIME PRICES 


Secretary Benson. There has been a tendency through the years, 
the war years, particularly, when prices were not at 90 percent but 
100 percent or 110 percent or 115 percent, for example, to associate 
high prices with 90 percent supports. We would have had high prices 
during the war period whether we had any supports or not. Often- 
times the farmers do not realize that. They associate high prices with 
a 90 percent rigid support, whereas the high prices were due to war- 
time inflation. 

Senator Russetn. We have a different opinion, then, of what con- 
stitutes faith in the judgment of the farmer. I think the farmer has 
perfect comprehension, and if he had thought the 90 percent was 
going to hurt him, or that they were basic to his higher prices, I just 

o not think it entered into his thinking. When you put it up to-him 
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or whether he wanted to get the support or none, or if you put it up 
to him, and I am perfec tly willing to decide this highly controversia| 
question on that basis, just leave it up to the farmers, and let them 
vote whether they want it under the rigid or under the flexible | ¥ 
sliding scale, I think he saw his prices coming down and he said, ‘ 
is time to trim these sails now and be sure “of not going below : 
percent.” 

Of course, hie has done it in some cases. 

Secretary Benson. May I ask Mr. Morse to comment on that? 


CONCERN OF ENTIRE ECONOMY FOR FARM WELFARE 


Mr. Morse. Senator Russell, the cotton economy, for instance affects 
others besides the farmer. They are worrying about unemployment 
in the South. Labor is worried and people, ‘generally, are worried 
including local business people, about whether the “y are going to have 
work for people, with the reduction in cotton acreage. So if you are 
going to let people vote, wouldn’t you want to let the local business 
people and the laboring people, and the people who have the gins and 
the whole economy all the way through, vote because of the impact of 
cutting back on volume production? Whether you should have a 
system that will give more volume is not just a question for farmers 
alone. It is a question for the total economy and especially applying 
to the businesses of the local towns and local communities. 

Senator Russe.y. It seems to me that all adds up to a demand for 
lower price level. That is what your argument adds up to, a demand 
for lower price levels for agricultural commodities. I am perfectly 
willing to take into consideration the ginners and textile operators, 
but I know of my own knowledge that your cotton farmers, and my 
State is going out of cotton, I might say, that he cannot get along, he 

cannot possibly exist and stay in business with any 75 percent support. 
You will wipe out everything he might have in profit and throw him 
at a loss, because he is not making anything like 25 percent of the 
profit under a hundred percent of parity. So it seems to me that what 
you say just adds up to an argument that if we get wheat, and cotton, 
and all at a much lower price, the other segment of the population 
will benefit. 


NEED FOR EQUALITY OF ADVANTAGES IN A REGULATED ECONOMY 


That may well be, but if we are going to do it that way, let’s go 
through the whole book and clean up every advantage that any group 
of our people get from Federal legislation. We would have to repeal 
the wage-and-hour law, the minimum-wage law, and any pretense of 
a tariff anywhere, and all of your subsidies, and tax allowances on new 
businesses and all of that. I have always believed the farmer can get 
along better than anybody in a completely free economy. I do not 
want to throw him out there naked when everybody else has some 
benefit out of the Federal Government. 

If you are going to strike it all down, I am perfectly willing to go 
along. 

Mr. Morse. We share that view. I was concerned about this argu- 
ment of, Are you just going to let farmers vote and decide what their 
program is going to be? I took cotton farmers as an example, because 
T met the same question in the House committee the other day, and 
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similar arguments were advanced. If you are going to let farmers 
alone vote, would you, on the same premise, let other segments that 
are getting benefits of some Government program vote and decide 
what they were going to have? 

If you go all the way through with that argument, I would be 
afraid of the consequences. I mentioned the gins, labor, and business 
people, as I have worked down through the cotton areas for many 
vears and am quite familiar with cotton-area problems. I have been 
in the South since we have moved into acreage restrictions. It is the 
laboring people that are going to have a real problem with this cut in 
the crop which provides less acreage to work and less production. 

Senator Russett. Do you mean farm labor ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir; and the folks around the local towns that work 
in the gins and other businesses. They will have less ginning, less 
operation, less trucking, and work all the way through. 

Senator Russe.u. I do not know how far you want to go, but if you 
want to include the ginners in the voting, I am perfectly willing to 
bring them in. 

Mr. Morsr. I think the laboring people ought to have a chance to 
vote, because that gets pretty close to home for them. 


FARM LABOR 


Senator Russe.u. In some areas of southwest that is a tremendous 
element, but most of the cotton in my own State is produced by farm 
families who get out and work it themselves. The farm labor as such 
in the deep Southeast is practically a thing of the past. You cannot 
get it, you cannot compete for it. Under the law the sawmills and 
everybody else has to pay 75 cents an hour, and they have a 40-hour 
week. You cannot put the farmer on a 40-hour week. If you did, you 
would not have enough production to feed and clothe us during the 
seasons when he has to work. In my area, they work 60 hours a week. 


SET-ASIDE PROVISION 


Mr. Morsr. You mentioned 75 percent of parity. There is nothing 
in the President’s recommendation that contemplates a 75-percent 
parity price support on any basic commodity. 

Senator RussELL. No, sir; but if we applied the existing law, for 
example, with the surpluses that we have at this time, would not the 
support go down to 75 percent automatically ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. But that assumes you left out one important sec- 
tion of the President’s recommendation that is in both the Aiken bill 
and in the House committee print. That provides for the set-aside. 
With the set-aside a low support will not be permitted. It will not be 
any place close to 75 percent of parity. The President further has said 
that the Secretary should exercise his authority to see that there is a 
gradual transition. ° 
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Senator Youna. Will you yield a moment ? 
Senator Russeuw. Yes. 


PARITY PROVISIONS IN PENDING LEGISLATION 


Senator Younes. I think you are really confusing the record now. 
According to your own Solicitor, the Senate bill would provide no 
more than 82 percent of parity, and down to 77 percent of parity. 
What does the House bill provide? You are recommending a set-aside 
of 500 million bushels as a maximum and a minimum of 400 million 
bushels. I think you are confusing the record by stating that the bill 
means something else. 

Mr. Morse. The complete recommendations are in Senate Agri- 
culture Committee hearings. If it is permissible, Mr. Chairman, we 
would like to put into the record a statement of just how the proposal 
would operate as now in the Senate bill. 

Senator Youne. That will be done. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


The following tables illustrate the effect upon wheat and cotton price-support 
levels of the minimum and maximum set-asides authorized by S. 3052. These 
tables assume that yields obtained would be normal, parity prices would be at 
present levels, producers would comply fully with marketing quotas, and the 
provisions of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended by 8. 3052, would be in 
effect. 

WHEAT 


If 400 million bushels are set aside, the minimum support levels would be: 
1955 crop, 77 percent of parity, or $1.91 per bushel ; 1956 crop, 81 percent of parity, 
or $1.91 per bushel (while the percentage of parity would go up, the actual 
support price would be the same due to the operation of transitional parity). 

If 500 million bushels are set aside, the minimum support levels would be: 
1955 crop, $2.03 per bushel, or 82 percent of parity, 5 percentage points higher 
than provided by a set-aside of 400 million bushels; 1956 crop, 85 percent of the 
trasitional parity, or $2.01 per bushel. 

While figures are shown for the 1957 crop, they serve principally to illustrate 
the effect of transitional parity on the support level and that marketing quotas 
at the minimum allotment of 55 million acres would continue through 1957. 


COTTON 


If 3.0 million bales are set aside, the minimum support levels would be: 1955 
crop, 90 percent of parity, or 31.25 cents per pound; 1956 crop, 90 percent of 
parity, or 30.18 cents per pound (since modernized parity would be the effective 
parity). 

If 4.0 million bales are set aside, the minimum support levels would be the 
same as for a set-aside of 3.0 million bales. However, the figures sharply 
illustrate the low level to which the “free supply” in the carryover could fall 
unless the price reaches 105 percent of parity. This is identified as item 9, 
“Carryover for price-support purposes.” 

While figures are shown for the 1957 crop, they serve principally to illustrate 
that marketing quotas would continue to apply until 1958, and that the minimum 
quota of 10 million bales could not be increased appreciably before 1958 
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Wheat: Estimated normal supply, total supply, quota level, allotment objective, and 
price-support level,’ assuming operation under provisions of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, and set-aside of various sizes (quantities are in million bushels) S. 83052 


NORMAL SUPPLY 























1. Domestic consumption and exports 925 
2. Carryover allowance (15 percent of 1) 139 
3. Normal supply (1+2) 1,064 
4. Marketing quota point (120 percent of 3) O77 
5. Acreage allotment objective (130 percent of 1) 1) 203 
6. Supply for minimum support at 
90 percent parity (1.023)? 1, O85 
75 percent parity (1.33) 1, 383 
Set-aside of 400 million Set-aside of 500 million 
Mar- bushels bushels 
| keting | er — 
| year: | | 
1954-55 | 1955-56 | 1956-57 | 1957-58 | 1955-86 | 1956-57 | 1957-58 
TOTAL SUPPLY | 
7. Allotment (million acres) 62.0 | 55.0 55.0 55.0 | 55.0 55.0 55.0 
| 8. Total carryover July 1 837 890 818 746 | 890 818 746 
i 9. Assumed set-aside 0 400 400 400 500 500 500 
10. Carryover for price-support purposes 837 490 418 346 390 318 246 
11. Production 075 850 50 850 850 850 850 
12. Imports 3 } 3] 3 3 3 3 3 
13 Total supply for price-support pur- | 
poses 1,815 1,343 1,271 1,199 1, 243 1,171 1,099 
14 Total supply for marketing quota and 
allotment purposes | 1,815 1, 743 1, 671 1, 599 1, 743 1, 671 1, 599 
MINIMUM SUPPORT LEVEI 
15. Supply percentage (134-3) _ - 170.6 | 126.2 } 119.5 112.7 116.8 110.1 103.3 
16. Minimum support level (percent parity) _- 390 77 81 84 82 85 89 
17. Effective parity price, basis 2/15 (dollars 
per bushel) 2. 48 2. 48 42.36 | 42.23 2. 48 42.36 42.23 
18. Minimum support price (dollars per | 
bushel). 2.23 1. 91 1. 91 1. 87 2.0; 2.01 1. 98 
19. Marketing quota following year? (com- | 
pare items 4 and 14) Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 





1 Assumes normal yields and compliance with quotas. 

? Should be equal to “‘a normal year’s domestic consumption and exports plus 30 percent thereof,” rather 
than 130 percent of item 1. 

+90 percent support required by legislation. If supply percent table were in effect (Agricultural Act 
of 1949) support would be 75 percent. 

‘ Transitional parity. 
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Cotton, Upland: Estimated normal supply, total supply, quota level, and price 
Support level,! assuming operation under provisions of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
and set-aside of various sizes (quantities are in million bales) S. 3052 


NORMAL SUPPLY 








1. Domestic consumption and exports 4 —— 12.0 
2. Carryover allowance (30 percent of item 1) : vo 
3. Normal supply (1+2 15.6 
4. Marketing quota point ; ‘ - 15.6 
5. Supply for minimum support at 
90 percent of parity (1.083) <a . 16.8 
75 percent of parity (1.33) =a . r 20.3 
era, Set-aside of 3.0 million | Set-aside of 4.0 million 
etiee bales bales 
year — = Se 
Oe ae) re i (i aaa i aa 
1955-56 | 1956-57 | 1957-58 | 1955-56 | 1956-57 | 1957-58 
TOTAL SUPPLY | 
6. Allotment (million acres) __.__-- 21.4 4 
7. Total carryover on Aug. 1-_. Q 6 . 9.2 7.3 5.4) 9.2 | 7 7.3 5.4 
8. Assumed set-aside | i. 3.0 3.0 3.0 4.0 | 4.0 4.0 
9. Carryover for price-support pur- | j 
poses 9.6 6.2 4.3 2.4 | 5.2 | 3.3 1.4 
10. Production. _- ‘ s 11.5 10.0 10.0 210.1 | 10.0 10.0 410.1 
11. Imports. eee 7 3 «A hi ok aa ok 1 1 
12. Total supply for price support pur- | | 
poses 21.2 16.3 14.4 | 12.6 | 16.3 13.4 11.6 
13. Total supply for MQ and allotment pur- | 
poses } 21.2) 19.3 17.4 15.6 | 19.3 17.4 15.6 
MINIMUM-SUPPORT LEVEL 
14. Supply percentage (12+3) 135.9 104. 5 92.3 80.8 | 98.1 85.9 74.4 
15. Minimum support level (percent of par- | | | 
ity) 3 390 90 90 90 | 90 | 90 90 
16. Effective parity price, basis 2/15 (cents | | | 
per pound). $4.72 | 34.72 | 433.53 | 433.53 | 34.72 | 433.53 | 433.53 
17. Minimum support price (15X16) (cents 
per pound) _ 31. 25 31. 25 30. 18 30. 18 31.25 | 30.18 30. 18 
18. Marketing quota following year? (com- | 
pare items 3 and 13) Yes Yes Yes No Yes; Yes No 


1 Assumes normal yields and compliance with quotas. 

2 Allotment reflects acreage slightly higher than that for minimum quota of 10 million bales. 

#90 percent support required by legislation. If supply percent table were in effect (Agricultural Act of 
1949) support would be 75 percent. 

4 Modernized parity 


Senator Russexy. I wish I could participate in that discussion, but 
I have been awaiting the action of the standing Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry before I studied that bill in detail and I have not 
gone into the various angles of it. But I do know, if I understood the 
law which we have on the book, which I opposed very vigorously when 
it was passed—it didn’t amount to a great deal, but I kept the Senate 
there rather late at night so they get the benefit of my views, which 
did not impress them. But I found out since then it makes more 
impression as time goes on—under the existing law, if we did not have 
any new law at all, the existing Young-Russell Act expired the 31st 
of December. I think you would find that most of your basics would 
have the support at 75 percent of parity. Is that correct? 


SET-ASIDE PROVISION 


Mr. Morss. Without the set-aside? 
Senator Russexiz. I said under the existing law that we have now, 
if we had no law at all. 
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Mr. Morse. I would have to check that, because I am figuring it with 
the set-aside provision. 

Secretary Benson. Dr. Paarlberg just. handed me these figures. 
With the flexible program under the 1949) act, with no set- aside, corn 
would be figured at, under the formula, about 85 percent, cotton at 
80 percent, and wheat at 75 percent. 

Senator Russe.i. So cotton would not quite make it. It would just 
get down to 80. 

Secretary Benson. But that is eliminating one of the very impor- 
tant provisions which the President has recommended. 

Senator Russety. I understand. I am not unsympathetic with the 
set-aside if I understand it. 


MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION 


Secretary Benson. There is another provision, which I am sure you 
are familiar with, and that is that the program contemplates placing 
greater emphasis upon the marketing, promotion, and distribution of 
these commodities. Of course, I think personally that is very funda- 
mental and basic. 

Senator Russeii. That is fundamental, whatever kind of farm pro- 
gram we have or if we do not have any at all. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Senator Russet. If you do not have any, not even a flexible pro- 
gram, you should of course in the discharge of your responsibilities 
as Secretary of the Agriculture, encourage marketing i in every possible 
way you can and increase too, new methods of consumption and uses of 
agricultural products. 

Secretary Benson. As you know, in the reorganization of the De- 
partment, we have placed emphasis on marketing, both foreign and 
domestic. We are getting a staff that is fully familiar with these 
problems. We are sending some of them abroad. We are sending 
trade missions out, as you know. They have already been announce ‘ed. 
We feel that must be an important part of any longtime program. 

Senator Russe... Every effort you make in that direction has my 
unequivocal approval and my wholehearted support. I will go right 
along with you, regardless of what kind of support program we w ind 
up Ww vith. I do not think I will belabor the question of. supports any 
more, inasmuch as this committee cannot recommend legislation. 

We have three of the stalwarts on the standing committee here that 
have given it a great deal of thought and study. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Secretary, I have been somewhat concerned about the changes 
that have been directed from Washington in the agricultural conser- 
vation program. I will get back to the appropriation bill now. In 
the matter of the payments for conservation practices out of the $195 
million appropriated by the Congress for this calendar year, that 
happens to be in the appropr iations on the calendar year basis as you 
well know, are you going to spend all of that $195 million? 

Secretary Benson. May I ask Mr. Coke to comment on that. 

Mr. Coxe. We will probably not spend the entire $195 million be- 
cause the funds are allocated to States on the basis of the formula of 
conservation needs. It is not possible and has not been in the past 
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generally for each of the States to fully spend the entire funds that 
they have. 

On the other hand, the States need this firm commitment so that 
they can make their definite commitments to the farmers; therefore the 
funds are totally committed. But the amount that is turned back is 
that which a farmer may not use because he does not carry forward his 
ylan. 

. Senator Russeii. How will the actual payments to farmers in 1953 
compare with the amount that was made in 1952? I am not asking for 
the exact figure. Will it be more or less? 

Mr. Coxe. Can we ask our Administrative Assistant Secretary ? 

Mr. Roszerts. We will have to put that in the record. 

Senator Russeiu. I wish you would, and also a breakdown of the 
allocation by States of the 1953 appropriation. The appropriation, 
the last one made, was for 1953, was it not ? 

Mr. Roserrs. It was the 1954 appropriation. 

Senator Russeiu. The allocations to States in the 1954 and 1953, 
Mr. Roberts, if you will put those into the record at this juncture. 

Senator ELtenper. And an estimate of what portion of it will be 
used. 

Senator Russeii. You will have what has been used in 1953 and 
an estimate for 1954. 

Mr. Roserts. We will have an actual figure on 1953, for the 1952 
crop nat, but we will not have had a final figure on 1954. 

(The data referred to follows :) 


Allocation of program funds' to States under agricultural conservation programs, 
1952, 1958, and 1954 


{In thousands of dollars] 
































1952 1953 1954 | 1952 1953 1954 
State pro- pro- pro- || State pro- pro- pro- 
gram gram gram gram gram gram 
| 
Ai. cic nsdnsut $5,957 | $5,946 $4,500 || Nevada.............-- $250 $281 $237 
Pe ivainpenen : 27 27 21 || New Hampshire_.-__ 469 477 375 
BB iene ess 1, 437 1,446 1,127 || New Jersey_-..-..-.-- 712 711 549 
CO 4, 573 4, 574 3, 548 || New Mexico..........| 1,765 1,775 1, 382 
California_.__-- 4,807 | 4,986 3,979 || New York_..-.-...- | 4,644] 4,635 3, 578 
Colorado.....- | 3,254 3, 248 2,507 || North Carolina -_-.-_-- 6, O18 6, 042 4, 701 
Connecticut. _ . | 488 487 376 || North Dakota --_--- 4, 469 4, 460 3, 443 
Delaware. | 328 327 — | eee 5, 141 5, 280 4, 183 
Florida... | 2,076 2, 219 | 1,811 || Oklahoma - --- re 7, 222 7, 208 5, 564 
Georgia... _-. | 6,910 6, 897 5,334 || Oregon ..............-. 2, 093 2, 103 1, 637 
Hawaii._..... | 182 182 | 140 || Pennsylvania__------ 4, 933 4, 923 3, 800 
Idaho_____- | 1,624! 1,645] 1,289 || Puerto Rico. .--- ns 822 820 633 
Tilinois_.. 7,836 | 7,936 6,217 || Rhode Island. —_ 82 82 63 
Indiana... _- | 4,992] 5,086 | 4,004 || South Carolina-...-..| 3,111 3, 184 2, 516 
i nedmaug 8, 464 8, 605 6, 762 || South Dakota- ---._--- 4, 654 4, 645 3, 586 
Kansas - _- ; 6, 393 6, 381 4,926 || Tennessee... ._ aad 5, 176 5, 166 3, 988 
Kentucky -.-.-- 5, 555 5, 851 4,725 || Texas___--- wens | 18, 455 14, 384 
Louisiana... : 4, 041 4, 035 3, 126 EE ae ere ae 1, 253 1, 259 981 
Maine. 919 | 917 709 || Vermont... rao 1,017 1, 021 795 
Maryland___.. 1, 280 1,278 987 || Virgin Islands. ---_--- 12 12 9 
Massachusetts | 528 527 407 || Virginia.......-.---. 4, 036 4, 091 3, 208 
Michigan | 4,464 4, 549 3, 582 || Washington ----_--- 2, 326 2, 322 1, 792 
Minnesota... _._.- | 6,387 5, 496 4,331 | West Virginia_.....__- 1, 552 1, 549 1, 196 
Mississippi-_-_- | 6,265 6, 253 4,827 || Wisconsin -...---- 5, 160 5, 167 4, 012 
Missouri... _ 8, 754 8, 737 6,745 || Wyoming.........._-- 1, 935 1, 949 1, 521 
Montana......-----..| 3,400 | 3,455 2,714 —--- 
Nebraska - we .---| 5966) 5,960 4, 631 dndirennaan 193, 100 | 194, 676 151, 800 





! Does not include funds for administration, funds for naval stores conservation program, and funds re- 
quired for small payment increases provided in sec. 8 (e) of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act. 
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Agricultural conservation program funds— Amounts allocated to States and estimated 
amounts used, 1952 and 1953 programs 














Amount | Estimated 
Program year allocated amount 
to States! | used ! 
| 
Thousands Thousands 
ON oo St TN dk ah hat bdiweectnekadnnkounbedunkbbnapeiniin $193, 100 $191, 791 
SOE... wiic candied nieanentemecememciarlig pill aeole ta aivneceldcee akin tehenbtdeideds 194, 676 (’) 





1 Does not include funds for administration, funds for naval stores conservation program, and funds 
required for small payment increases provided in sec. 8 (e) of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act. 

2 Amount cannot be determined at this time because program did not close until Dec. 31, 1953, and 
sufficient time has not elapsed for all applications for payment to be filed. 


METHODS OF PAYMENT 


Senator Russeiu. I am sure you are familiar, Mr. Coke, with the 
statement in the report of the Senate committee with respect to those 
payments as well as the committee in conference as to following the 
yrevious methods of payments? You are familiar with what appeared 
in the report of this committee last year in making this appropriation 
as well as what was put in by the suggestions of the conference com- 
mittee, the members of the House and Senate? 

Mr. Coxe. You are referring to going into the direction of more 
permanent practices but not moving too rapidly. 

Senator Russert. You could have put that construction on it. If 
you did, it will probably explain some of the things you have done. I 
did not so construe it. I construed it that we were to follow the prac- 
tices that had been in effect here before. 

Senator Younes. I do not think your instructions to the PMA com- 
mitteemen afterwards quite followed the instructions of the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

SOIL TESTS 


Senator Russetn. What is this requirement that you have out now 
that a man has to have his soil analyzed before he can get payments 
in certain categories ¢ 

Mr. Coxe. That only applies to the use of lime. When lime is used, 
it is of course desirable to ie the quantity of lime that is necessary 
to correct the acidity of the soil. A simple soil test will determine 
that so that the farmer and the Government are not putting out 
money for lime in excess of the total amount required nor is the farmer 
getting only partial or very poor results because he is not correcting 
the acidity. 

Senator Russeitx. That is a very laudable objective. What have 
nes done to make sure that the farmer had some facilities to get his 

and analyzed ? 

Mr. Coxe. There are many ways in which this is being done at the 
present time. The colleges have soil-testing laboratories. There are 
certain Smith-Hughes vocational teachers that are doing soil testing. 
There is a wide variety of means of getting the soil tested. 

Secretary Benson. That is a very simple test, Senator. 

Senator Russet... I understand there is not anything complicated 
about it where you have a man to make it. I have had complaints in 
my own State that they just did not have the facilities to get the soil 
analyzed and they had to abandon the practice. 
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Secretary Benson. If you would place those in our hands, we will 
see if we cannot make the arrangements, because the county agents 
or his assistants or the Smith-Hughes teacher or his assistants ought 
to be in a position to render that service. I have done it myself and 
I know it is a very simple operation. 


REAPPLICATION OF FERTILIZERS 


Senator Russet. You have changed the practices that have hereto 
fore been in existence in some States, at least, with respect to the pay- 
ments that will be made for reapplication to fertilizer, have you not, 
Mr. Coke? 
Mr. Coxe. Reapplication for assistance ¢ 
Senator Russety. No; reapplication of fertilizers on the lands. 
Haven’t you some rule now that you do not permit the man to be paid 
for a soil conserving practice more than one time for fertilizing the 
pastures that have been placed in soil conserving crops? 
Mr. Coxe. The basis of the ACP program is one of trying to get 
additional conservation on the land, and not for payment for prac- 
tices that are already in use. I cannot give you the detail. I can put 
into the record, if you wish, the exact detail of fertilizer regulation 
that we have. 
Senator Russetx. I wish you would, and I wish you would also 
furnish the one that was in effect before the last one was promulgated 
by the Department. ! 
(The information requested follows :) 


ELIGIBLE Uses OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS UNDER THE 1954 AND 1953 
ARGICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 


Under the 1954 agricultural conservation program cost-sharing for the appli- 
cation of fertilizers is offered in cases where the use of fertilizer is essential 
to a successful seeding in connection with the establishment or needed improve- 
ment of a protective vegetative cover of grasses and legumes on land which 
will remain in those uses more than 1 year. 

Cost-sharing is not authorized for the application of commercial fertilizers in 
such cases unless other related measures needed to provide complete treatment 
of the conservation problem are undertaken. The quantity of commercial 
fertilizers for which cost-sharing may be authorized is the amount essential to 
the successful establishment of the grasses or legumes which are being seeded 
on the area involved. Cost-sharing is not authorized for the application of 
commercial fertilizers as a top dressing on established grass-legume stands 
unless additional seedings are needed and are carried out. Top dressings with- 
out seedings usually are predominantly for the purpose of achieving increased 
production of forage. 

Under the 1953 agricultural conservation program cost-sharing was authorized 
for the application of commercial fertilizers in connection with specified grass 
and legume crops with soil benefits without regard to whether seedings were 
being made and without regard to the quantity applied per acre. Therefore, 
much of the fertilizers applied under the 1953 program were for top dressing 
established stands of grasses and legumes which already were affording protec- 
tive cover. Also cost-sharing was authorized under the 1953 program for 
fertilizing annual cover crops which occupied the land for only a short period 
and might be followed by a cash crop. 


SOIL-CONSERVING PRACTICES 
Secretary Benson. May I raise a question on a comment made by 


you and by Senator Young? I got the inference that you felt that at 
some point we were probably not carrying out fully the intent of 
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Congress. Now, if you could be more specific I would like very much 
to know that, because that is a pretty serious matter in my judgment. 
Senator Russe... I have very definitely gotten the impression, Mr. 
Secretary, that there has been a greater tightening up of the practices 
for which payments would be “made, soil- -conserving practices for 
which payments would be made, than the Congress intends, at least 
speaking for one Member of the Congress. There seems to be an 
increasing tendency on the part of the ‘Department to take out prac- 
tices that “have been heretofore approved or to rewrite them to where 
it is more difficult for the farmer to participate in the program. That 

is very frankly what I had in mind. 

Senator Youne. I had an exchange of telegrams with Under Secre- 
tary Morse, I think, about last November. Through your directives 
you had eliminated certain practices that ACP payments had been 
made upon before. After exchange of telegrams you reinstated part 
of them. But your whole philosophy, as I understand it, is to get 
away from making payments on so-called recurring practices. I re- 
member when this ] provision was written into our report. We tried to 
be awfully careful to point out that we wanted substantially the same 
kind of a program continued for this year. In fact, we even cited a 
certain directive, from the Department to show how strongly we fe " 
about it. In the instructions afterward you eliminated certain prac- 
tices although presently I do not recall which ones. But after an 
exchange of telegrams you reinserted 1 or 2 of them. 

Secretary Benson. May I just make this comment, Senator: In our 
discussions in which I participated, the emphasis has always been to 
direct the practices in the direction where we will get a maximum of 
conservation of the resources for every dollar spent. If that meant 
changing some of the regulations, modifying them in some way, we 
felt free to do that, at least, I felt free in my own mind, so long as 
we were trying to get the maximum of conservation practices and 
services for the money spent. 

Mr. Coxe. May I read from the conference committee report what 
we feel is the directive that has been given to us. It says, and I quote: 

While encouraging permanent and semipermanent practices, the conference 
committee does not agree that payments be limited to those practices as sug- 
gested by the Department in ACP memorandum No, 5. 

We then revised memorandum No. 5 in accordance with the deter- 
mination of the conference committee. 

Senator Youne. In your directive to the North Dakota State Com- 
mittee, you had eliminated certain practices that we thought were 
very important. 

Senator Russet. Would you mind reading me what the Senate 
committee said, while you have it before you there? I have not seen 
it since we made it, but I think I wrote out part of that with a pencil 
myself, and I thought I made it pretty clear. 


DEGREE OF STATE CONTROL DESIRABLE 


Mr. Coxe. This is from the Senate committee : 


The committee has heard with great concern of the proposed changes to be 
made in the types of conservation practices for which ACP payments will be 
made. We believe that it would be a mistake to institute such drastic changes. 
The committee in approving the authorization of soil conservation practices in- 
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tends to adhere to the policy of having those policies instituted by the various 
several State committees as has been the case in past years. The State commit- 
tees are fully informed as to the practices necessary to carry on a well-balanced 
conservation program within the State and should be permitted to select those 
practices at the State level with a minimum of control from Washington. 

Senator Russex. Yes, sir; that is what I wrote. It seems to me 
that is pretty strong. I may not understand the English language, 
but I certainly meant that Washington was not to go into these States 
and tell them, “you can’t completely have these practices.” 

I did not want to put you in a straitjacket and say you could not 
change any practices whatever. But I wanted to make it perfectly 
clear. We heard a good deal about States rights in 1952, and the 
administration of matters on the local level. A great many people 
were intrigued with that thought. So I was trying to just retain 
what rights the States had in the ACP conservation field with that 
statement. 

Seantor Arken. I would like to ask, does not the President recom- 
mend turning these programs completely over to the States just as 
fast as the States put themselves in the position, legislatively, to 
receive them ¢ 

Seantor Russeti. That may be true, but it would seem to me to be 
a mighty good excuse, if you are in favor of that, of depriving the 
States of what they already have. At least, you ought not go into 
there and revert to ‘Washington the control completely, when you are 
arguing that they ought to take it on. 

Senator ArkeN. Would it not be well to find out in how many cases 
the plans submitted by the States were rejected ? 

Seantor Russexi. We might do that. I would be glad to have that 
for the record. I will not reject it or modify it. 

Mr. Coxe. May I read for the record here the statement that we 
used, so I think we can clear the record and answer the question you 
have in mind: 

Recommendations from the county and State farmer committees as well as 
the recommendations of the Congress have served as the basis for formulating 
the 1954 national agricultural conservation program. In addition, representa- 
tives of the State extension services and the experiment stations of the land- 
grant colleges and many others have cooperated. In authorizing the 1954 
program of financial assistance, the Congress indicated that the national program 
should encourage but not be limited to permanent and semipermanent practices. 

Consequently, the 1954 locally developed State and county programs will be 
designed particularly to encourage farmers to initiate and carry_out soil and 
water conservation practices which will provide the maximum and most enduring 
conservation benefits. Federal funds will be used only for those practices 
which are deemed essential in the public interest and which the farmer or 
rancher indicates he would not otherwise carry out with his own resources. 

Senator Russett. That wipes out the States completely. That is 
the pronouncement from on high here in Washington. That comes 
down from the Department of Agriculture, that the State committees 
cannot do unless they follow that directive. 

Mr. Coxe. May I go ahead? 

The establishment of legume and grass vegetative cover as a part of land-use 
adjustments and in initiating systematic crop rotations is an important part of 
the 1954 program. Federal-cost sharing on seed, lime, and commercial fertilizers 
essential to such establishment are provided for in the program. Also, the 


initial improvement of existing grassland, including the necessary minerals 
and correcting the basic lime deficiencies on croplands to permit the establishment 
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of legumes and grasses are recognized as practices which provide enduring con- 
servation benefits. In keeping with the indicated intent of Congress, the national 
program will also permit Federal-cost sharing for initiating in the farming sys- 
tem such annual soil and water conservation practices as seeding cover and green 
manure crops, contour cultivating, and stubble mulching, and to provide for 
emergency tillage operations in wind-erosion areas. 

“Farmers and ranchers will be encouraged to continue to carry out with their 
own resources the desirable practices which have become a part of the normal 
farming operations. Local responsibility for selecting practices to meet within- 
county conservation problems is strongly emphasized in the 1954 program. 

Within the general framework of the national program, counties may develop 
practices they consider to be needed to provide enduring benefits even though 
these practices are not included in the national ASP bulletin which sets forth the 
broad provisions of the program. 

The program also enables county agricultural stabilization and conservation 
committees working with the soil conservation service and forest service repre- 
sentatives to add special practices necessary because of unforeseen conditions 
arising during the year, such as the drought disaster in the Southwest. 


We felt that we did open this up for more local determination than 
ever before. 

Senator Youne. Without objection I would like to have inserted into 
the record at this point an exchange of telegrams I had with Secretary 
Benson and Under Secretary Morse, which I think proves conclusively 
that certain practices we deem highly desirable in our area, or at least 
our State conservation groups did, were eliminated. Some of them 
were subsequently reinstated. Also a letter from A.J. Saunders, chair- 
man of the North Dakota State A. S. C. committee to my administra- 
tive assistant, Pershing Boe. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Lamourgr, N. Dak., November 7, 1953. 
Secretary Ezra Tart BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Reference is made to USDA ACP memorandum 20 issued September 23, 1953. 
The memorandum reads in part as follows: “For several practices contained in 
the 1954 National Bulletin cost-sharing is limited to initial establishment or 
initial improvement. This means that where the Federal Government shares in 
the cost of performing a given practice on a specific field or tract of land or at a 
specific location under the 1954 program, cost-sharing will not be authorized in 
subsequent years to perform the same practice or a similar practice designed to 
meet the same conservation problem on the same field or at the same location.” 
Does this mean that established soil-conserving practices in North Dakota such 
as stubble-mulching, stripcropping, and the spraying of noxious weeds can only 
be compensated for as an initial practice in 1954 and that no payments will be 
made for the continuing of these practices in fiscal year 1955 and subsequent 
years? If the payments in future years are not allowed for the recurring prac- 
tices as cited above, would this also apply to the recurring practice of applying 
lime or fertilizer for which the Government has been making payments for many 
years? I would also like to ask whether or not a field that was stripcropped or 
stubble-mulched in 1953 would be ineligible for payment in 1954 and subsequent 
years? These two practices, particularly stubble-mulching, are most important 
if we are to prevent the occurrence of wind erosion which was responsible for 
many Western States becoming the great Dust Bowl of the 1930’s. If would 
seem to me that if payments for these recurring practices are eliminated, your 
instructions would be running contrary to the provisions written into the 1954 
fiscal year agricultural appropriations bill by both the Senate subcommittee on 
agriculture appropriations and the House-Senate conference report. May I 
have your reply to this telegram by noon on Tuesday, November 10, as I will 
have to leave then on an assignment by the Senate Appropriations Committee. 

MILTON R. Youna, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
November 9, 1958. 
Mitton R. YOuNG, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations, 
Lamoure, N. Dak.: 
This acknowledges your telegram of November 7 asking our meaning of the 
terms “initial establishment” or “initial improvement” as used in the 1954 
National Agricultural Conservation Program Bulletin. These terms when 
applied to a particular practice mean that if the practice is needed and carried 
out on the land in 1954 and the program shares with the farmer the cost of the 
practice he will be expected to maintain that practice on that land in future 
years at his own expense. Under this policy a field that was stripcropped or 
stubble-mulched in 1953 or a previous year either with or without program 
payment would be eligible for payment for those practices in 1954 if the field 
still needed them. This implements the House-Senate conference report on the 
1954 fiscal year agricultural appropriation directing that funds therein author- 
ized be available for recurring practices carried out under the 1954 program. 
TRUE D. Morse, 
Under Secretary 





La Mours, N. Dak., November 11, 1953. 
Hon. Ezra Tarr BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Reference is made to my telegram to you of November 7 and your reply through 
Under Secretary True D. Morse, North Dakota State and county PMA committees 
have interpreted your past directives with respect to soil-conservation practices to 
mean that the following practices would have to be eliminated: Application 
of lime or fertilizer, plowless fallow and the cultivation of moldboard, summer 
fallowing to protect this land from wind and water erosion, also the spraying of 
noxious weeds such as leafy spurge. These programs have been considered 
by the various governmental agencies concerned with soil-conservation practices 
in the past to be among the most important. As I interpret Under Secretary 
Morse’s telegram these practices can now be reinstated by our State and county 
PMA committees for 1954 but that if they are recurring practices in 1955 they 
will not then be considered as acceptable for assistance under the ACP pro- 
gram. I will expect that your instructions to the State PMA committees will 
now be changed to permit these practices. Would appreciate your reply as to 
what instructions will not be sent to the North Dakota and other State PMA 
committees. 

MILTON R. Youne, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee of Agricultural Appropriations. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washinaton, November 27, 1958. 
Hon. MILton R. YOUNG, 
United States Senate. 


DeaR SENATOR YOUNG: This is with reference to your telegram of November 
10, 1953, dealing further with the question of the approval of practices under the 
1954 agricultural conservation program. In our desire to state the announced 
policies for the operation and administration of the 1954 program more com- 
prehensively than was possible in my telegram of November 9, we are taking the 
liberty of giving you a somewhat extended statement in elaboration of my tele- 
gram. 

The initial establishment or initial improvement concept is found in many of 
the practices contained in the 1954 program. It means that if a practice is 
needed and carried out on the land in 1954 with Federal cost-sharing the farmer 
will be expected to maintain that practice on the land in future years at his own 
expense. It means also that Federal cost-sharing for the practice may be allowed 
under the 1954 program where there is need for the practice in 1954 regardless 
of whether the practice was carried out on the same acreage under a previous 
program, 

This latter policy is a substantial change in the program for 1954 because 
under past programs, including 1953, cost-sharing was prohibited for many prac- 
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tices if it had previously been approved for the practice on the same area. We 
felt that this change for 1954 was necessary as a starting point prerequisite to 
asking farmers to assume responsibility to maintain practices for which cost 
sharing is given in 1954. We recognized an obligation to take the conservation 
problem on a given area as it exists at the start of the 194 program and do a 
thorough job of treating it regardless of what had been done before. It seems 
only fair that if the responsibility is placed on the farmer for the subsequent 
upkeep of practices installed under the 1954 program the conservation problems 
should be treated in all their aspects regardless of any partial or ineffective 
treatment which might have been given them under previous programs under 
the provisions of which the farmer would not have been eligible for cost-sharing 
in 1954. 

Practice A-6 in the 1954 National Bulletin authorized a maximum Federal 
cost-share of $2 per acre for the initial establishment of field stripcropping to 
protect soil from wind or water erosion. This practice is applicable only where 
there is no field stripcropping system on the acreage involved or where the 
existing field stripcropping system on the acreage is ineffective and needs to be 
reorganized because of improper width of strips, or possibly in some cases be- 
cause of the direction in which the strips are laid out. It is not intended to be 
a means of paying farmers for an already established, effective field strip- 
cropping system on an acreage where the only effort required on the part of the 
farmer is to continue the rotation already planned for in his cropping system. 
The initial establishment concept, as applied to this practice, means that on an 
acreage on Which it is established under the 1954 program with Federal cost- 
sharing such cost-sharing may not be authorized for the practice in future years, 
and that the farmer is expected to continue the established system. In our 
view the Federal cost-share which may be authorized under practice A-6 will 
promote the basic conservation purpose of stripcropping by providing a sub- 
stantial incentive to shift to this system of conservation farming. It takes into 
account the considerable cost of making the shift. It recognizes that the pri- 
mary expense in following this practice is in getting it established. Follow- 
ing an already established effective system entails no appreciable additional 
expense. The token payment heretofore made for following a previously estab- 
lished system was an ineffective use of public funds because it did not achieve 
additional conservation. 

Practice A-6 in the 1954 National Bulletin is an entirely different practice 
than practices which have been authorized under this similar classification in 
earlier programs. Under earlier programs a payment was authorized for farm- 
ing land according to an already established field stripcropping system. In 
earlier programs the rate of cost-sharing was much less than that offered under 
the 1954 program. We believe that in most of the counties where field strip- 
cropping has been a generally used practice in the past it could not be justified 
as one for which Federal cost-sharing is necessary because: (1) It has become 
a part of regular customary farming operations in the county; (2) the offering 
of Federal cost-sharing would achieve little if any additional conservation; and 
(3) there is no substantial additional expense involved in continuing to follow 
a stripcropping system which is already established. 

The initiation of stubble mulching into the farming system to improve soil 
permeability and to protect soil from wind and water erosion is included in 
the 1954 National Bulletin as practice E-1. This practice is applicable on any 
given area of land where needed in 1954. This is without regard to whether 
similar operations were performed with program assistance on that area under 
previous programs provided the committee does not consider these operations 
already have become routine normal farming operations on that farm. The 
initial establishment concept as it applies to this practice means that on an 
acreage on which Federal cost-sharing is given for stubble mulching under the 
1954 programs, such cost-sharing is not to be offered on that acreage under a 
subsequent program and the farmer is to assume responsibility to continue the 
practice. It seemed to us that the basic outline of the 1953 program was too 
restrictive to comply with the request in the Senate and House conferees’ 
report on the program authorization for 1954 that the program permit the 
maximum adaptation to needs for conservation at the local level. Accordingly, 
we have included in the 1954 program authority for the development and ap- 
proval of practices designed to meet these local conservation problems. It is 
designated in the National Bulletin as practice F-2, county conservation prac- 
tices. Its purpose is to provide an opportunity for county committees in counties 
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where there is a definite need for one or more practices which are not specifically 
authorized in the 1954 national program, to obtain approval thereof for local 
applicability. Under this authority county committees have the opportunity, 
which was not available to them under the 1953 program, of developing com- 
pletely new practices designed to meet their conservation problems and on 
which they consider the spending of Federal funds is essential to sound and 
necessary conservation. 

The inclusion of this F—2 practice permitted omission from the 1954 National 
Bulletin of a number of practices included as separate practices in previous 
programs. These practices generally are those of applicability limited to a few 
counties of a State or to only a few States. Having only limited area applica- 
bility they can be better developed at the local level to meet the problem as it 
actually exists. We feel that these practices when set out as specific practices 
in the National Bulletin under previous programs were used in some instances 
where either they clearly were not applicable or where their value had been so 
well demonstrated and recognized that they had become routine farming prac- 
tices. Control of noxious weeds, mentioned in your telegram, is one of these 
practices. 

We have attempted conscientiously to develop and intend to carry out the 
1954 agricultural conservation program within the framework of the policies 
expressed by the Congress and in a manner consistent with the administration's 
obligations for a loyal trusteeship of public funds available for conservation. The 
1954 program, in our opinion, contains broader authorities and opportunities for 
local initiative and for adaptation as a sound program adjusted directly to local 
needs than was true for the 1953 program. We have emphasized the principle 
that the limited funds available should be used to obtain maximum additiona! 
conservation accomplishments of the most enduring nature practicable on the 
particular farm. However, we have recognized that practices of a recurring 
nature have a place in a comprehensive program of soil and water conservation ; 
some such practices with wide area applicability have been specifically set out 
in the National Bulletin. 

The National Bulletin authorizes States and counties to impose limitations on 
practices over and beyond those that might apply nationwide. This is to permit 
the local use of tax dollars to achieve the best possible results under the condi- 
tions that prevail locally. For this reason the application of the authorities in the 
program may, and frequently do, vary widely from State to State and as between 
counties in a State. 

The foregoing is consistent with instructions given to North Dakota and other 
States for administration of the program. We believe that the representatives 
of the Department responsible for administration of the agricultural conservation 
program are applying its provisions in accordance with announced policies. How- 
ever, misunderstandings do arise and we appreciate your calling to our attention 
instances where that may have occurred. 

We appreciate your keen interest in the administration of a sound soil and 
water conservation program. Please be assured of our desire to furnish any 
information desired and to cooperate with you in every possible way to that end. 

Sincerely yours, 
True D. Morse, Acting Secretary. 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
NortTH DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND CONSERVATION OFFICE, 
Fargo, N. Dak., December 7, 1958. 
Mr. PERSHING Bog, 
Administrative Assistant to Milton R. Young, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR PERSHING: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of December 3, 
1953, regarding certain conservation practices as they pertain to the 1954 agri- 
cultural conservation program. Regarding the practices itemized in your letter, 
I wish to offer the following: 


1. Quite a number of counties have recommended a practice involving 
mechanical operations to prevent erosion of moldboard-plowed summer fal- 
low and the State committee has recommended this practice for the appli- 
cable counties to the Agricultural Conservation Program Service. 

2. Stubble mulching for the protection of summer fallow is included in 
the State handbook as a regular practice.. The provisions are very strict, 
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however, and we have requested an amendment tc the State handbook to 
make the practice more workable and practical. The changes might require 
amendment of the National Bulletin. 

3. The application of phosphate and nitrogen in connection with grass and 
legume seedings was recommended by a few counties. The State committee 
did not recommend the practice, however, inasmuch as some of the techni- 
cians at the agricultural college sincerely believe that the use of fertilizers 
with grass and legume seedings perhaps stimulates a rapid growth of weeds 
more than the fertilizer will stimulate and aid the grasses and legumes. 
These men feel that a better practice is to establish the grass or legume stand 
and then apply fertilizer after the stand is established. Such usage of fer- 
tilizers is not approved in the National Bulletin, and we therefore have agreed 
not to give any assistance for fertilizers in the 1954 year. 

4. The eradication or control of perennial noxious weeds including leafy 
spurge has been recommended by several counties as an additional practice, 
and this has been recommended to the Agricultural Conservation Program 
Service by the State committee for the counties who requested the practice. 


We have not yet been advised as to the action taken on the above requests by 
the Agricultural Conservation Program Service, inasmuch as the recommenda- 
tions from the State group were submitted only about 10 days ago. 

We are not acquainted with the situation in South Dakota and Minnesota inso- 
far as these practices are concerned. That is to say, we do not know whether the 
State committees of the two States have recommended similar practices or not. 
I trust that the above information is what you desire. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT J. SANDNESS, 
Chairman, State Committee. 

Secretary Benson. Our only interest is to help direct the program 
toward those practices which are of greatest interest to the farmer. 
We certainly want to do that in line with the wishes of the Congress. 

Senator Russe.u. I hope I am not too critical. I am very much 
concerned about this, because I have been very much interested in 
all phases of the conservation program. I think it is not only of vital 
importance to future generations, but I think some method of appli- 
cation has to be used in getting us out of the difficulties we encounter 
in reducing this acreage under the control programs, whether it be 
rigid or flexible. But I have been concerned by hearing from various 
States that the State committees have felt that they were more or 
less limited in their activities by the Department here. 

Tam no completely reasssured by what Mr. Coke read. It does have 
a fine statement, the advantages of the program and what we hope to 
accomplish. Along at the last it mentions the county committees. 
But nowhere, if I understood it, did I understand—and I probably 
did not catch all of it—that the State committees would set their 
pooganene and fix it here, and then you would decide what was in the 
“ederal interest. It seems to me you said what was the Federal pro- 
gram and what the payments were limited to before you started talk- 
ing about how the county committees would operate. That would 
constitute a considerable handicap to them. 


PRESENT ACP POLICIES 


Senator Exrenper. Mr. Chairman, may I make a suggestion? In 
line with this discussion, I wonder if we could have from the Depart- 
ment a description of those news practices that they are advocating. 
It strikes me that since recurring practices are being discouraged, 
unless you find some substitute the program is going to soon die out. 

I wonder if we could have what you have done, how you are doing 
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it, and whether or not these practices are being done in the various 
States. 

Mr. Coxe. We will be very glad to put that into the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


OPERATING POLICTES FoR 1954 AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Farmers are being asked to completely treat specific conservation problems 
rather than piecemeal treatment. To avoid hardship where the complete treat 
ment cannot be completed by the end of the year, farmers who substantially 
complete their 1954 practices will be given necessary additional time to complete 
them without losing their opportunity for ACP cost-sharing. Also under the 
1954 program farmers are being offered a definite and exact amount of cost- 
sharing on a particular job rather than merely a chance that they may get 
financial help if other farmers fall down on their conservation undertakings. 
The meeting of community-type conservation problems, which often is the first 
step to doing the conservation job on individual farms, is being emphasized. 

The 1954 program has recently been adjusted to more nearly meet conserva- 
tion problems on lands diverted from crops under acreage allotments. 


PROGRESS WITH THE 1954 ACP 


The program and operating policies in effect for 1954 have received wide 
acceptance throughout the country as being sound from the standpoint of the 
interest of farmers and of the public. Early indications are that substantially 
all of the authorized 1954 program fund will be utilized in carrying out needed 
conservation work. Commitments of ACP funds may be adjusted throughout 
the year so that farmers who do not use funds approved for practices early in 
the year will release them for other practices to be performed later, on the same 
or on other farms. This should result in use of at least as large a proportion 
of the authorized fund as has been the case in recent years. 


INDICATED USE OF 1954 PROGRAM 


Early indications are that farmers are requesting all program assistance 
available and that substantially all of the 1954 funds will be used. 





GENERAL PROGRAM PRINCIPLES—1954 AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


The 1954 national agricultural conservation program has been developed and 
is to be carried out on the basis of the following general principles : 

1. The national program contains broad authorities to help meet the varied 
conservation problems of the Nation. State and county committees and par- 
ticipating agencies shall design a program for each State and county. Such 
programs should include any additional limitations and restrictions necessary 
for the maximum conservation accomplishment in the area. The programs 
should be confined to the conservation practices on which Federal cost-sharing 
is most needed in order to achieve the maximum conservation benefit in the 
State or county. 

2. The State and county programs should be designed to encourage those con- 
servation practices which provide the most enduring conservation benefits prac- 
ticably attainable in 1954 on the lands where they are to be applied. 

3. Costs will be shared with a farmer or rancher only on satisfactorily per- 
formed conservation practices for which Federal cost-sharing was requested by 
the farmer or rancher before the conservation work was begun. 

+. Costs should be shared only on practices which it is believed farmers would 
not carry out to the needed extent without program assistance. Generally, 
practices that have become a part of regular farming operations on a particular 
farm or ranch should not be eligible for cost-sharing. 

5. The rates of cost-sharing in a county or State are to be the minimum re- 
quired to result in substantially increased performance of needed practices 
within the limits prescribed in this national bulletin. 

6. The purpose of the program is to help achieve additional conservation on 
the land. Such of the available funds that cannot be wisely utilized for this 
purpose will be returned to the Public Treasury. 

7. If the Federal Government shares the cost of the initial application of con- 
servation practices which farmers and ranchers otherwise would not perform 
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but which are essential to the national interest, the farmers and ranchers should 
assume responsibility for the upkeep and maintenance of those practices. 





CONSERVATION PRACTICES INCLUDED IN THE 1954 AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM NATIONAL BULLETIN 


CONSERVATION PRACTICES WITH ENDURING BENEFITS 


A, Practices primarily for establishment of permanent protective cover 

A-1. Initial establishment of a permanent cover of biennial or perennial leg- 
umes or self-reseeding annuals, or perennial grasses, or a mixture of legumes 
and perennial grasses, in orchards and vineyards for control of erosion. 

A-2. Initial establishment of a permanent cover of perennial legumes or 
perennial grasses, or mixtures of legumes and perennial grasses, on severely 
eroded land or land so subject to erosion or with soils so shallow, alkaline, stony, 
or incapable of drainage, or so sandy or of such low inherent productive capacity, 
or where the average rainfall is so low, that for soil protection its use should 
be in permanent vegetative cover. 

A-3. Initial establishment on cropland of perennial or biennial legumes or 
perennial grasses, or mixtures of legumes and perennial grasses, to retard erosion 
and to improve soil structure, permeability, or water-holding capacity, as a part 
of a crop rotation, 

A+. Initial treatment of cropland to permit the use of legumes and grasses 
for soil improvement and protection. 

A-—5. Initial establishment of contour striperopping on nonterraced land to 
protect soil from water or wind erosion, 

A-6. Initial establishment of field striperopping to protect soil from wind or 
water erosion, 

A-7. Planting, interplanting, or replanting trees or shrubs on farmland in 
windbreaks, shelterbelts, and farm woodlots or woodlands, for erosion control, 
watershed protection, or forestry purposes. 


B. Practices primarily for improvement and protection of established vegetative 
cover 

B-1. Initial improvement of an established permanent grass or grass-legume 
cover for soil or watershed protection. 

B-2. Initial improvement of vegetative cover on rangeland for soil protection. 

B-3. Controlling competitive shrubs necessary to permit growth of adequate 
desirable vegetative cover for soil protection on range or pasturelands. 

B-4. Furrowing, chiseling, ripping, scarifying, pitting, or listing noncrop graz- 
ing land to prevent soil loss, retard runoff, and improve water penetration. 

B-5. Constructing or deepening wells for livestock water to obtain proper 
distribution of livestock and encourage rotation grazing and better grassland 
management as a means of protecting established vegetative cover. 

3-6. Developing springs or seeps for livestock water to obtain proper dis- 
tribution of livestock and encourage rotation grazing and better grassland man- 
agement as a means of protecting established vegetative cover. 

B-7. Constructing, enlarging, or sealing dams, pits, or ponds for livestock 
water to obtain proper distribution of livestock and encourage rotation grazing 
and better grassland management as a means of protecting established vegeta- 
tive cover. 

B-8. Installing pipelines for livestock water to obtain proper distribution of 
livestock and encourage rotation grazing and better grassland management as 
a means of protecting established vegetative cover. 

B-9. Construction of permanent cross fences or drift fences to obtain better 
distribution and control of livestock grazing and to promote proper management 
for protection of the established forage resource. 

B-10. Initial improvement of a stand of forest trees for erosion control, 
watershed protection, or forestry purposes. 

C. Practices primarily for the conservation and disposal of water 

C-1. Establishing permanent sod waterways to dispose of excess water with- 
out causing erosion. 

C-—2. Initial establishment of permanent vegetation to stabilize and protect 
gullies, dams, dikes, levees, diversion ditches or terraces, drainage ditches, farm 
road ditches, and field borders. 

C-3. Initial establishment of orchards, vineyards, bush fruits, strawberries, 
or perennial vegetables on the contour to prevent erosion. 
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C4. Constructing terraces to detain or control the flow of water and check 
soil erosion on sloping land. 

C5. Constructing diversion terraces, ditches, or dikes to intercept runoff and 
divert excess water to protected outlets. 

C-6. Constructing erosion control, detention, or sediment retention dams, 
including the enlargement of inadequate structures, to prevent or heal gullying 
or to retard or reduce runoff of water. 

C-7. Constructing channel lining, chutes, drop spillways, pipe drops, drop 
inlets, or similar structures for the protection of outlets and water channels that 
dispose of excess water. 

C-8. Streambank or shore protection, channel clearance, enlargement or re- 
alinement, or construction of floodways, levees, or dikes, to prevent erosion or 
flood damage to farmland. 

C-9. Constructing and enlarging permanent open drainage systems to dispose 
of excess water. 

C-10. Installing underground drainage systems to dispose of excess water. 

C-11. Shaping or land grading to permit effective surface drainage. 

--12. Reorganizing farm-irrigation systems to conserve water and prevent 
erosion. 

C-13. Leveling irrigable land for more efficient use of irrigation water and to 
prevent erosion. 

C-14. Constructing, enlarging, or lining dams, pits, or ponds for irrigation 
water. 

C-15. Lining irrigation ditches to prevent erosion and loss of water by seepage. 

(-16. Constructing spreader ditches or dikes to divert and spread water to 
prevent erosion, to permit beneficial use of runoff, or to replenish ground-water 
supply. 


CONSERVATION PRACTICES WITH BENEFITS OF LIMITED DURATION 


D. Practices primarily for establishing temporary, protective vegetative cover 


D-1. Initial establishment in the cropping system of winter annual legumes, 
annual ryegrass, or rescue grass, for winter protection from erosion. 

D-2. Initial establishment in the cropping system of summer annual legumes 
and adapted nonlegumes for summer protection from erosion. 

D-3. Initial establishment in the cropping system of biennial or perennial 
legumes, or perennial grasses, or mixtures of such legumes with adapted grasses, 
for green manure and for protection from erosion. 


EB. Practices primarily for the temporary protection of soil from wind and water 
erosion 
E-1. Initiation of stubble mulching into the farming system to improve soil 
permeability and to protect soil from wind and water erosion. 
E-2. Initial establishment of contour farming operations on nonterraced land to 
protect soil from wind or water erosion. 
E-3. Wind erosion control operations in serious wind ersoion areas. 


CONSERVATION PRACTICES WITH LIMITED AREA APPLICABILITY 


F. Practices to meet special county conservation needs 

F-1. Special conservation practices: Practices in the national bulletin not 
included in the State handbook but which may be approved in a county where 
needed locally on a substantial number of farms. 

F-2. County conservation practices: Practices not included in the national 
bulletin, which have enduring benefits and are needed to treat problems peculiar 
to the county. 

F-3. Practices to meet new conservation problems: Practices to treat problems 
which have arisen subsequent to the initiation of a program in a county. 


ADEQUACY OF APPROPRIATION 


Senator Russeti. You are confident that under your program, then, 
the $195 million in this bill for the normal soil-conservation practices 
will be adequate in 1955? 
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Mr. Coxe. Yes. It is hard for us to disassociate the $195 million 
from the $55 million but if you are talking purely of the regular pro- 
gram, we think the $195 million would be sufficient. 

Senator Russe.y. In other words, then, you propose to just take 
the $250 million and apply it as it was when we had the appropriation 
in that amount in the belief that that would get the farmers to bring 
this acreage he has taken out of wheat and cotton in to conservation 
practices ? : 

Mr. Coxe. If we get the entire $250 million on the contingencies 

Senator Russeii. I am only promising you one vote for that, at least 
that much. I think it ought to be a little more. 

Mr. Coxe. We feel that a considerable portion of the $250 million 
will be used for conservation practices on diverted acres. 

Senator Youne. That sounds like an excellent idea. 

Senator Arken. Could I ask a question? 

I would like to know, assuming that Congress fails to give the Sec- 
retary authority to go into diverted acres, would you still want the 
$55 million? 

Mr. Coxe. If the Congress did not ? 

Senator A1KEN. Does not give you any further authority at all for 
control, for the land taken out of production, and that they continue 
to inerease the plantings, like 47 percent barley, 46 percent millet, or 
small grains, and so forth. 

It seems to me that you have to have some kind of legislation. 

Senator Russetu. I do not know what the Secretary has in mind. 
I would say as one Member of the Senate he will find some pretty 
substantial support across the aisle where he desires for some program 
something that will give the Secretary of Agriculture some authority 
over these diverted acres. 

Senator Youne. Would one of the requirements be an eligibility 
for price support ? 

Senator Russexu. I think that would be a pretty good requirement, 
offhand. I think it would be a very good requirement. 

Senator ArKEN. I think the authority of the Secretary at the pres- 
ent time, while you might scratch in interpretation enough to construe 
that he has authority, is so fragile that it would hardly do for him 
to attempt to go too far in that direction. Whatever we have for a 
support program, whether flexible, rigid or. intermediary, it seems 
to me—— 





NEED FOR ADDITIONAL AUTHORITY 


Senator Russety. I thought the Secretary had authority over that 
diverted acreage, but if he needs any additional authority that will 
assure that that acreage will not be devoted to uses that will further 
unbalance our complete farm program and farm economy, I shall be 
very happy to support it. I hope it will not tie it up irrevocably with 
the flexible price program. In that case, I could not support it. 
But if you will bring it out in a separate bill, I will be glad to assure 
you that you will get substantial support. 

Senator Arken. We will not have difficulty getting action on 
separate bills. 

Secretary Benson. There is a question of whether the Secretary 
has ample authority. In the President’s recommendations, : it is 
recommended that some additional authority be definitely granted. 
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Senator Russet. I am highly appreciative of your philosophy of 
wanting to get some word from Congress on it. In that field, | 
would be glad to support you to the limit of my ability. 

Senator Youns. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Youne. Back on the record. 

Senator Maypank. May I ask one question and I will be through. 

Senator Russet. I will be glad to yield. 


STOCKPILING 


Senator Mayrnank. I am sorry I had to leave, but I had another 
meeting. I understood you discussed the question of stockpiling, or 
did you mention it? 

Secretary Benson. We mentioned it in connection with the set-aside 
of $214 billion which the President has recommended. 

Senator Maypank. You have sufficient legislation to do that now, 
have you not? 

Secretary Benson. No; I think not. 

Senator Maysank. That is what I wanted to find out. T have 
always been told just what you said, that there has been a disagree 
ment as to the authority that you had. And it was the same way 
before, when Secretary Brannon was Secretary. Are you going to 
ask for that legislation ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Maypank. That is all I had. Thank you. 

Senator Russetzi. I do not want to monopolize all the time while 
the Secretary is here, and we are dealing with these various items. 

Assistant Secretary Coke would have a more detailed knowledge of 
it than the Secretary would. He cannot possibly keep up with all the 
details of the Department. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you, Mr. Senator; that is very true. 

Senator Russett. No man ever did live that could keep up with all 
of them. 

I did not say that in a disparaging way. I had occasion, one time, 
to check into the activities of the Department of Agriculture. I was 
sitting where my good friend from North Dakota sits now. I think 
there were 1,868 different activities or projects that were set up in the 
Department of Agriculture in which Federal funds were expended. 

Secretary Benson. I haven’t taken time to count them, but I am 
sure that is no exaggeration. 

Senator Russeit. I think that is correct. I will defer now, Senator 
Young. If Senators Maybank, Ellender, Senator Dworshak have 
questions that they want to direct to the Secretary, I will be happy to 
defer. 


SURPLUS DISPOSAL 


Senator Dworsuax. Mr. Secretary, I am sure that everyone will 
agree that there is a need to stabilize agricultural income at the 
highest possible levels, although there may be disagreement as to how 
to obtain that objective. What baffles me most and the people in my 
State is, What are we going to do with these accumulated surpluses, 
and while continuing to pile them up so that the Government by the 
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end of this year will own in excess of $8 billion worth of these 
commodities ? 

Will any support program be successful unless you can take care 
of these surpluses? Can you comment on that, briefly ? 

Secretary Benson. We cannot possibly see how any program would 
have a half chance of working unless something is done to clear the 
board of these surpluses. We think it is going to take time to do it, 
Senator. The President, I think, has recommended the practical way 
of meeting it by setting aside $214 billion worth to be marketed over 
a period of years. We will have to use every possible means available 
even then to get rid of this amount. Some of it can be used no doubt 
for famine relief or foreign aid, emergency programs at home and 
abroad, and at the same time I think we are going to have to be push- 
ing to the limit to expand regular markets, and regain some of the 
markets we have lost. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Can you do that and compete successfully with 
world price levels? 

Secretary Benson. We think more can be done than has been done, 
certainly. 

SUGAR QUOTA 


Senator DworsHak. Mr. Secretary, recently, just last week, your 
Department set the marketing quota for sugar at 8,200,000 tons; is 
that correct? 

Secretary Benson. I think that is right; yes, Senator. 

Senator Dworsnak. And it is proposed to increase the Cuban quota, 
import quota, by 192,000 tons and the balance to South American 
countries. In view of that, I wonder what your views are concerning 
the possibility of increasing the allotments for both cane sugar and 
beet sugar. 

For instance, in the West, as there is a diversion of acreage because 
of the wheat allotment in the irrigated areas, and because of depress- 
ing potato prices and the need of diversification, do you not think that 
it would be advisable to increase the quota on sugar beets from the 
existing level of 1,800,000 tons, say, to 2,000,000 tons, and increase the 
quota on cane sugar? I think our colleague, Senator Ellender, has a 
bill in to increase the quota from 500,000 to 600,000 tons. 

Senator Eitxrenper. That is right. 

Senator DworsnHax. What is your general reaction to that proposal 
in view of the fact that we produce only a small percentage of the sugar 
in this country which we consume ? 

Secretary Benson. My sympathies, naturally, Senator Dworshak, 
are with our domestic producers, I met with the representative groups 
from Senator Ellender’s State when I was down in New Orleans re- 
cently. I met some of the people from Florida this last week and had 
also met some of the beet growers. 

Of course it would require opening up the present act as you know. 
The Senator has, I understand it, proposed an amendment. 

Senator Dworsnak. Could that be done this year, or would we have 
to wait until 1955? 

Senator Ettenper. The act is to be renewed next year. 

Senator Dworsuak. Could we anticipate some action instead of 
waiting until next session ? 
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Secretary Benson. Well, I do not know. Possibly it could be done. 
Of course, if the Congress wishes, it would be done. 


GI FARM SETTLEMENTS 


Senator Dworsuak. I am asking you, because I want: your views. 
You know the irrigated areas of the West. For example, in Minidoka 
County in southwestern Idaho, recently the Bureau of Reclamation 
opened up for settlement for GI’s 72 farm areas. They moved out 
there this spring. They cannot get wheat allotments. The potato 
situation is bad. They appealed for sugar-beet acreage, but because of 
the limitations and restrictions of marketing placed on the beet-sugar 
processors in that area, it is almost impossible to get any allotments to 
produce the sugar beets. What are we going to do with that situation? 
Why is that not a good place to take some of these diverted acres and 
put them into crops which would produce only a small percentage of 
the amount we consume ? 

Secretary Benson. We do have a little leeway, as I understand it, 
Senator. We have not been producing quite up to our quotas, 
domestically. 

Senator Dworsnak. We are on sugar. 

Secretary Benson. We probably will and will probably go beyond 
it. Of course we do have some obligations to these other suppliers, as 
you know. We will have to look at the whole picture. I would be 
inclined to go a long way in helping our domestic producers. 

Senator Extenner. Is it not a fact, Mr. Secretary, that insofar as 
beet sugar production is concerned, as you say, you have some leeway 
and you can permit these people to plant because they have not sur- 
passed their quota yet? But the reason why 

Senator DworsHak. We have reached the quota. 

Senator Ettenper. But you have not clamped down as to the acre- 
age as yet. Am I right in that? 

Secretary Benson. I think the control is through the processors, 
the volume which they can market under the quota. 

Seantor Ettenper. I understand. But there has been no restriction 
on acreage planting up to now, has there? 

Secretary Benson. I think not, except as the processor has in- 
fluenced the acreage which his individual growers could plant. 





LOUISIANA AND FLORIDA SUGAR PRODUCERS 


Senator Exienper. The way the Louisiana and Florida sugar pro- 
ducers differ is that on the acreage that was allotted to them or that 
has been planted for the past 4 or 5 years, they are producing now 
more than their allotment, don’t you see? 

Secretary Benson. They have increased efficiency per acre. 

Senator E:tenper. It is not a question of increasing acreage in 
Louisiana and Florida as it is to simply permit us to plant the same 
acreage we now have. 

Secretary Benson. I have heard those arguments, Senator. That 
is true. You have had a great increase in the efficiency of production. 

Senator Exienver. That is correct. And it would be almost crimi- 
nal to force the farmers of my State and of Florida to plow up 30 
percent of their cane acreage when their acreage has not been in- 
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creased, but the increase in production has been due to the methods that 
they are now practicing. In many cases the adoption of more efficient 
methods, resulting in greater per-acre production, has emanated from 
the Department. 

Secretary Benson. Well, thank you. I do not know that we are 
entitled to all the credit. I think your State colleges and your fac- 
tories have played a very important part. 

Senator Extenper. You know I throw bouquets your way some- 
times. 

Senator Dworsnak. Mr. Secretary, I think we have some com- 
mitments and obligations to other countries offshore which produce 
the sugar we need. But I think likewise we owe something to these 
GI's who are settling on these new farm units which have been 
developed by another branch of our Federal Government, namely, the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

I hope you will give instructions to your sugar section to do some 
serious thinking along that line, because it is difficult to tell these 
GI's they cannot produce sugar, but we can buy sugar in Cuba and 
elsewhere offshore. 

Secretary Benson. You have a special problem out in that area, 
Senator. And as an old sugar-beet grower I am pretty sympathetic. 


PROPOSED SENATE BILL FOR RELIEF 


Senator DworsHak. In your statement much emphasis was placed 
upon the possibilities of expanding production of agr spaltaral com- 
modities abroad. I wonder if it has come to your “knowledge that 
recently about 30 Senators cosponsored a bill which would make avail- 
able a new system of distributing surplus commodities, particularly 
dairy products to people who are on our public-assistance rolls. Again 
I point out that the emphasis is on doing something for everybody 
everywhere in the world, while we over look the potentialities of doing 
something for the people at home as an outlet for some of our surplus 
commodities. Has that come to your attention ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. We have the bill and are studying it. 
What I know of it, I certainly look with favor on it. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Just one more question, Mr. Chairman. 


PERSONNEL 


I think that under your guidance, Mr. Secretary, and supervision, 
the Department of Agric ulture has been making some changes which, 
although subject to considerable critic ism, have resulted in greater 
efficiency and in greater economy. On January 31, 1954, your total 
personnel was 66,862. Can you give us the figure for a year earlier, 
on January 31, 1953, to show to what extent you have reduced the 
personnel in your Department ? 

Secretary Benson. I don’t have it personally, but Mr. Roberts may 
have it. If he does not have it, we can provide it for the record. 

Senator Dworsuak. Do you have it, Mr. Roberts? 

Mr. Roserts. I think I have the figure here. 

Secretary Benson. We are, as you indicated, of course, continually 
trying to increase the efficiency and effectiveness of the Department. 
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That was the only reason for the proposed reorganization. Could we 
place that information in the record ¢ 

Senator Dworsuak. Yes. Iam sure that will be a sizable figure and 
I think you are entitled to commendation because there has been a 
reduction of only 200,000 Federal civilian personnel during the past 
year. Lamsure that you are going to continue that efficiency program 
in the future. 

I do not think that it naturally follows because you cut down on 
your personnel that you can render less service. I think that you are 
developing this esprit de corps, and with a desire on the part of your 
employees throughout the Department to render the best possible 
service. Is that true? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. We have a program aimed at that very 
objective, raising the standard of efficiency throughout the Depart- 
ment. Certainly our objective is to do the job as efficiently as we can 
with a minimum of cost. 

Mr. Roserts. There has been a rather substantial reduction in 
permanent employees during the past year, Senator Dworshak. In 
the figures we will put into the record, we will also provide a break- 
down to show the various programs on which it has been necesary to 
increase employees. 

Senator Dworsuak. To do what particular work ? 

Mr. Rorerts. The forest roads and trails program is an example. 
Special efforts are being made to get out the fallen timber in sections 
of Idaho and Montana. We have 2 or 3 other programs that we have 
had to step up by taking on substantial numbers of temporary 
employees. 

Senator DworsHaKk. How about your permanent employees? 

Mr. Roserts. They will be down several hundred. 

Senator DworsHak. Several hundred? It will be down several 
thousand, will it not ¢ 

Mr. Roserts. I don’t think so. 

Senator DworsHak. I will be a little disappointed, then. I think 
Secretary Benson can operate that department with a much smaller 
personnel than his predecessor, and I am going to be very disappointed 
if he does not do that. 

Secretary Benson. We are moving in that direction constantly. 
It can’t be all done in 1 year 

(The information requested follows:) 


SIGNIFICANT CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1953, ComPaRED WrTH 
DECEMBER 31, 1952 


During the year which closed on December 31, 1953, the number of permanent, 
full-time people decreased in total by 664, of whom 390 were in Washington 
and 274 in the field. Temporary and part-time employment increased overall 
by 1,606, representing a decrease of 29 in Washington and an increase of 1,635 
in the field. Thus, total employment of 67,559 on December 31, 1953, was 942 
greater than it was a year earlier. The number in the Washington area de- 
creased by 419. The field increased by 1,361. 
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These changes in employment are on a net basis and reflect reductions in 
some agencies and increases in others. They result primarily from program 
changes, as follows: 


Significant increases: 
Forest Service_ a Laven: ss apeiensai eee ameeidansres -...... +944 
There was a 1 substantial increase in the construction. of roads 
and trails to provide access to insect-infested timber in the North- 
west. The work of the Forest Service is greatly influenced by 
seasonal, weather, and emergency conditions. The weather 
throughout the country was much better in December 1953 than 
it was a year earlier and this made it possible for more work 
to be done. A further factor accounting for an increase in per- 
sonnel was the effort necessary to suppress the severe forest fires 
in southern California at the close of 1953. 
Commodity Btapilisation Service.........<-<<<n+00<-+-~----- maa! +660 
Increased workload on acreage allotments. and mi narketing 
quotas, and greater CCC price support activity. 
Agricultural Research Service _- ~~ fobde seid hiskies a cighiehabshaiiinnkdbkeiest—bo (OPAL 
Greater emphasis on research and animal disease control 
activities pursuant to increase in appropriations. 
eI I rari eresnneerineraeeneeignoenmhgrgnaneoenn +96 
Emphasis is being placed on the expansion of foreign markets 
for farm products. 
Significant decreases: 


Pi a aT iii -.. —§582 
Rural Electrification Administration___._..__-.--_-_-_~__ eiestaton —151 
Federal Crop Insurance Corpomatwon.._.. ... 2. see. —f 


Decreases in these agencies are due in part to reductions in 
appropriations, and in part to internal reorganization and con- 
solidation of units and offices. 


SOIL-CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Senator Dworsuak. What is the reaction today on the part of the 
people primarily interested in your soil-conservation program 
throughout the country? Last fall there was quite a lot of criticism, 
as I recall, because of the proposed reorganization plan and the elim- 
ination of regional offices and the concentration of some of the research 
and professional work in the respective State offices. As of today, is 
there that same criticism or are you commanding the full cooperation 
of these thousands of soil-conservation districts throughout the 
country ¢ 

Secretary Benson. I think we have their cooperation to a very high 
degree, certainly more than we did when the reorganization plan was 
put into effect. They have come to understand how we propose to 
work. 

Mr. Coke is closer to that than I. He may want to add something 
to that. 

Senator DworsuaKk. You do not plan to minimize the service of the 
soil conservation ? 

Mr. Coxe. No. We are strengthening the State offices and we think 
bringing the program closer to the farmers and thereby saving some 
dollars. It is true that it has been necessary to reduce some per sonnel, 
but generally speaking I think the program is going to be strength- 
ened by the move we have made. 

Senator Dworsuax. Your entire philosophy of farming is based 
upon conservation of soil and the fertility of the soil, is that right ? 

Mr. Coxe. Yes; entirely so. We think that is most basic. 

Senator DworswaK. You are not going to let the Soil Conservation 
Service down in any way ? 
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Mr. Coxe. No, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. You intend to maintain the highest possible 
level of that program ¢ 

Mr. Coxe. Indeed we do. I had the privilege of being at the annual 
meeting of the National Association of Soil Conservation Districts in 
New Orleans, and I think we understand each other pretty well. 


IRRIGATION DEVELOPMENT 


Senator DworsHak. You are acquainted with the irrigation devel 
opment in the arid West, and I hope the Agricultural Department 
will give serious attention to the essential needs in all of these plan 
ning programs of making available some kind of quotas for the var. 
ious crops for the new farm units which are brought into cultivation 
by the Bureau of Reclamation. If you fail to do that, you are work- 
ing in direct conflict with the expansion of the irrigated land program 
of the West. You are aware of that? 

Mr. Coke. Yes, I understand. 

Senator Dworsuak. And you are going to do something to see that 
these new farming units—— 

Mr. Coxe. I think generally speaking in all of our programs there 
is a reserve set aside for new growers. 

Senator Dworsuak. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Youne. Senator Ellender ? 

Senator Exnenper. Mr. Chairman, I want to express my regret that 
this Committee on Appropriations has spent so much time discussing 
the farm bill when, as a matter of fact, we should have spent our time 
discussing appropriations. But with all due respect to my good friend, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, he never misses an opportunity to discuss 
the program. Of course, I realize that he has a mighty hard row to 
hoe. That may be the reason why he is using every opportunity to 
discuss this program. 

Secretary Benson. It isn’t because of the hard row, it is because I 
believe in it. 

Senator ELLenper. Well, it might be two ways. But since the Secre- 
tary has devoted about 90 percent of his statement to us on the pro- 
gram, I would simply like to ask him a few questions relating to the 
farm program, although I realize it is not strictly apropos here. Since 
the questions have been raised, I think we ought to try to answer some 
of them. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1948 


At the outset, Mr. Chairman, I wish to place in the record a few sen- 
tences from the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1948. I think the 
chairman as well as others voted for this. I voted for this Agricultural 
Act of 1948, not so much because I believe in the program that was in 
there, that is, the flexible price program, but because there was a pro- 
vision in that that on all basic commodities the support price would be 
90 percent, and that appears in title I, section 1, which said : 

“Notwithstanding other provision of law, the Secretary,” and so 
forth, “shall support prices.” I will ask that the whole quote be placed 
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in the record. “To cooperators at the rate of 90 per centum of the 
parity price for the commodity as of the beginning of the marketing 
year.” The commodities above named being the six basics. 

Senator Younc. Would you yield for just one statement? That 
act also provided for the first time that the Secretary could support 
all commodities up to 90 percent of parity. 

Senator E:ttenver. Yes. But that was a provision in that that he 
would support all basics at 90 percent. 

Secretary Benson. That was through 1950, was it ? 

Senator EL.tenper. That is right. Later there was submitted an 
amendment to extend that. That is what prompted many of us to vote 
it, because it was included in the act. 

(The language referred to follows:) 

Section 1. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is authorized and directed through any instrumentality or agency within 
or under the direction of the Department of Agriculture, by loans, purchases, or 
other operations—(a) to support prices received by producers of cotton, wheat, 
corn, tobacco, rice and peanuts inarketed before June 30, 1950, if producers have 
not disapproved marketing quotas for such commodity for the marketing year 
beginning in the calendar year in which the crop is harvested. The price sup- 
port authorized by this subsection shall be made available as follows: 

(1) To cooperators at the rate of 90 per centum of the parity price for the 
commodity as of the beginning of the marketing year; 

Senator Russetx. If Senator Ellender will indulge me, I do not 
think the Senate is entitled to too much credit on that. As I recall, 
the House saved us against ourselves in that. We passed a different 
bill, because I tried very earnestly in the Senate to get a provision of 
that nature in the bill. I think the Senator from Louisiana supported 
my amendment. But the House was against us then. 

Senator Ex.enper. But the final enactment of that bill was made 
possible because of the fact that the 90 percent provision on basics 
was in the law. 

Senator Youne. Senator, since we are talking about Senator 
Aiken’s act, would you yield to him a minute? 

Senator ArkEN, I wanted to point out that this was the first perma- 
nent legislation ever enacted by Congress that provided for 90 percent 
supports. That was in 1948. 

Senator Russeuu. I am still going to support the House, again. 

Senator Extenper. Mr. Secretary, on page 6 of your statement, you 
give as a third reason the lack of any production restriction resulting 
in this surplus that we have. Can you give us an estimate of how 
much this surplus would have been reduced then, had the law been 
made effective? 

Secretary Benson. Well, I couldn’t give it offhand, Senator 
Ellender, but we can figure it out and put it into the record. Do you 
mean if the Secretary had followed the formula ? 

Senator Ettenver. Had followed the law, had done his duty as he 
would have had there not been the Korean war, and had he not used 
the emergency clause in the bill. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, we can figure that out. 
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Senator ELLenper. Just show the extent to which the surpluses now 
existing would have been reduced. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


WHEAT 


Had acreage allotments and marketing quotas been in effect for the 1953 crop 
wheat, the planted acreage would have been 65,400,000 acres. At the yield of 
14.8 bushels per acre, total production would have been 968 million bushels com- 
pared to the 1,168,500,000 actually produced. Therefore, the surpluses now 
existing would have been reduced by 200,500,000 bushels. It is estimated that 
the quantity of wheat placed under price support would have been 100 million 
bushels less. 

COTTON 


The determinations of estimated total supply and normal supply for the 
1952-55 marketing year indicated that total supply for the marketing year 
would have been approximately 1.7 million bales less than normal supply 
(quotas must be proclaimed when total supply exceeds normal supply). 

Had the actual total supply and normal supply been forecast accurately in 
the fall of 1952, marketing quotas would have been required. Had quotas been 
in effect on the basis of actual total supply and normal-supply situation and had 
the Department been in a position in the fall of 1952 to forecast the normal 
supply figure for the 1953-54 marketing year as accurately as is currently being 
forecast, it is estimated that reduction in total stocks of cotton would have been 
5,562,000 bales. 

As of March 19, 6.8 million bales of 1953 crop cotton has been placed under loan. 
If the 1953 crop had been 5.5 million bales less, the loan program conceivably 
would not have exceeded 1.3 million bales, or a reduction of 5.5 million bales, 

Statements showing details of the determinations of total supply and normal 
supply used in connection with proclamation of marketing quotas and estimated 
reduction in total stocks are attached. 


Upland cotton: Estimated 1953 marketing quota and reduction in stocks had 
, 


quotas been proclaimed on basis of actual 1952 crop production, actual 1952-53 
disappearance, and current Department estimates of 1958-54 disappearance 


A. 1953-54 marketing year normal supply__._____-__-__-__-_bales__. 16, 000, 000 

1. Estimated domestic consumption___._-_-___ ee do__.. 8, 800, 000 

2. Estimated exports__—- sets eoghsisehdeisapdgseationinns-seenaaenmaic ari eilioda as, ae ee 

3. Carryover allowance (30 percent of above items)_.do____ 3, 700, 000 
mi Sorererer. Be Bi Wee ist 2 is he do... 5, 600, 000 
COTE | RN Iii cei a Sih nh tiniest do___. 10, 400, 000 
ED: -DIATONRL FiGId! (IDET HDL) asics ccemmens pounds per acre___ 273. 4 
EK. Computed national acreage allotment ________________ acres *__ 18, 236, 138 
F. Estimated 1953 plantings (90 percent of E)  ---______-_ do___. 16, 412, 000 
G. Actual 1953 national yield___.___.___________-__pounds per acre___ 311 
H. Computed 19538 production (on basis of plantings in F)__bales___ 10, 647, 000 
I, Actual 1953 production (Dec. 1, 1953, estimate) __._._._____do____ 16, 209, 000 
J. Estimated reduction in stocks ; piiabaicaniitgiwenioinansaanusiner ebseee, Mae 


‘Assumes no remedial legislation would have been enacted to increase the national 
allotment. 
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Secretary’s determinations of total supply and normal supply for proclamations of 
national marketing quotas for the 1952 and 1953 crops of Upland cotton, compared 
with final statistics of total supply and normal supply 


Thousands of running bales or equivalent] 
i 


1952 crop proclamation, 1953 crop proclamation, 
1951-52 marketing year 1952-53 marketing year 
Item 
Proclama Proclama- 
tion esti Actual tion esti- Actual 
mates mates ! 
otal supply 
Carryover Aug. 1 2, 106 2, 196 2, 682 2, 742 
Production 216, 737 15, 026 +13, 648 14, 861 
Imports 110 33 R5 70 
Total 18, 953 7, 254 416,415 17, 673 
rmal supply 
Domestic consumption 10, 040 9, 042 9, 410 9, 361 
Exports. 6, 000 5, 515 5 4, 500 3, O48 
Subtotal 16, 040 14, 557 13, 910 12, 409 
Reserved for carryover 4,812 4, 367 4,173 3, 723 
Total 20, 852 18, 924 18, O83 16, 132 
Notice of determination to be made by the Secretary with respect to total supply and normal supply 
otton, of proposed proclamation with respect to a national marketing quota for cotton, and inviting pub 
ice submission of views was published in the Federal Register for the 1952-crop proclamation on Sept. 6, 
| 951; for the 1953-crop proclamation on Sept. 10, 1952. The proclamation for the 1952 crop was published 
n the Federal Register on Oct. 16, 1951; for the 1953 crop on Oct. 9, 1952 


Oct. 1, 1951, crop report 
Sept. 1, 1952, crop report lhe 6 crop estimates or reports for the 1952 crop, in running bale equivalents, 
were as follows 


Aug. 1 14, 483, 000 
Sept. 1 a 13, 648, 000 
Oct. 1 ‘ 14, 222, 000 
Nov. 1 14, 728, 000 
Dec. 1 14, 807, 000 
Final... 14, 860, 775 


‘ Had the Oct. 1 crop estimate been used, the total supply would have been 16,989,000 bales 
Che Cotton Situation, September-October 1952 (1953 outlook issue) domestic consumption of all cotton 
was estimated at 9.5 million bales (plus or minus 300,000 bales The estimate of 9,410 million bales is for 
Upland only 


FARMERS’ COST AND INCOME 


Senator ELtenper. On page 7, you say that the costs to the farmer 
have declined very little. I wonder if you could put into the record 
for us the extent to which the prices of farmers’ commodities de- 
creased, that is, his income decreased, and in the next column give us 
the increase in cost of the things that he buys. 

Secretary Benson. You want two things, the index of farm prices 
and the index of prices he pays for the things he buys. 

Senator E.uenper. I would like to have it percentagewise how 
much his income has decreased, and how much the cost of what he 
needs has increased. 

Secretary Benson. Over what period ¢ 

Senator ELLenper. Well, over 2 years. 

Secretary Benson. 1952 and 1953¢ We can do that. 

Senator ELLeNDER. You can furnish that; can you not? 

Secretary Benson. We can, yes. 
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(The information referred to follows:) 


Farm income, United States, 1952-53 


{In millions of dollars] 











Item 1952 1953 
Cash receipts from farm marketings $32, 373 | $30, 9 
Government payments 75 
Home consumption of farm products 2,144 2 
Rental value of farm dwellings 1, 734 4 
Realized gross farm income 36, 526 | 35, 028 
Farm production expenses 23, 027 22, 2 
Farm operators realized net income 13, 499 | 12, 802 
1 Preliminary. 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service. 
Prices received by farmers and parity index, United States, 1952-54 
{Index numbers 1910-14= 100] 
Prices Prices 
Parity received Parity received 
ar ant h 3 , us ( ’ 
Year and month index ull farm Year and month index ! all farn 
products product 
1952—January 288 299 1953— Marx 
Feburary 290 293 April 2. 
Marct 280 200 May Dt 
April 200) 2092 June 
May 290 291 July 
June 288 200 August 2 
July 287 292 Septem ber 
August 288 24 October 
Septem ber 28 O88 Novem be 
Octobe 284 28 December 
Novem ber 2R2 975 
Decem ber 281 268 A verage 279 2 
A verage 287 288 19! January 282 
February 282 2 
1953—Januar\ 284 268 
February 281 264 
Prices paid by fa inc ing interest, taxes, and farm wage rates 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service 


AGRICULTURAL 


Senator ELLENDER. 


ATTACHES 


You state, on page 13, that you expect to 


get a 


lot of he lp from these commissions abroad and by disseminating more 


information in your efforts to dispose of commodities. 
as well as the Department of 


that the Department of Agriculture, 


Commerce, have had representatives abroad for y 


this information ¢ 
Secretary Benson. 
agricultural attachés abroad. 
tachés under the Department. 
Department. 
Senator ELLENDER. 


We no longer 
They 


are how 


Isn’t it true 


“ars, disseminating 


Years ago the Department of Agriculture had 
have agricultural at- 
under 


the State 


I would not say that because I ran across a flock 








of them last year and the year before. 

Secretary Benson. There was a time when we had an agricultural 
attaché attached to each embassy in practically all of the countries 
of the world. Now we do not have such an arrangement. Those at- 
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tachés were transferred to the State Department. We do have a few 
marketing specialists traveling abroad but not anywhere near the 
representation we once had abroad. 

Senator Ex:enper. But you do have your agricultural attachés 
attached to the Secretary of State’s office abroad, and who are paid for 
out of the funds of the Department, of Agriculture, have you not? You 
have that now? 

Secretary Benson. No, not out of our funds. 

Senator ELtenper. How are they paid ? 

Mr. Roserts. The attachés are paid from funds of the State Depart- 
ment, Senator Ellender. 

Senator Ettenper. They report to you, though ¢ 

Mr. Roserts. They report to the Secretary of Agriculture, through 
the State Department. 

Senator E.tenprer. And from the Secretary of Agriculture to you? 

Secretary Benson. The reports go to the State Department and 
then come to us, but it is quite different than having them under our 
direction and supervision. 


FLEXIBLE PROVISIONS 


Senator Exritenver. Under your assistance to exporters in addition 
to these missions that you expect to send abroad, you indicate under 
item 4, page 13: 

We are continuing to urge adoption of the flexible provisions of the proposed 
farm program. These provisions will help our wheat, cotton, and other export 
crops meet the prices of their world competitors and move more to domestic uses 
for the benefit of United States citizens. 

How will that be accomplished except by a lowering of the price? 

Secretary Benson. In the case of wheat, as I mentioned earlier, we 
used to feed about a hundred million bushels of it annually. Of 
course we are not feeding very much at the present time. 

Senator Evtenver. That is because wheat is too high? 

Secretary Benson. Wheat is high in relation to livestock. 

Senator E:tenper. So your idea is to decrease the price of wheat, 
so more of it can be sold abroad and more of it can be used for feeding 
animals, and that can only be accomplished by depressing or lowering 
the price of wheat ? 

Secretary Benson. There will be some adjustment in price under 
the flexible supports program. The price would fluctuate with the 
supply. 

Senator EL.tenper. Certainly. 

Secretary Benson. Within limits, of course. Setting aside this 214 
billion dollars worth of surpluses would meet the current situation so 
that there would not be any need for any major reduction. We would 
need broad discretion, of course, in the disposal of those surpluses, 
and that is contemplated in the proposed legislation. 


NEED FOR FLEXIBLE PRICES 


Senator Ertenper. Mr. Secretary, I read from another portion of 
your program, at page 18, wherein you say: 


Rigid supports hold prices for some commodities at artificial levels sq con- 
sumers do not get the benefit pricewise of an abundant production. 
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What does that mean? Does it not mean that it is your idea that 
they would get more benefits by cheaper prices for these products? 


BUTTER PRICES 


Secretary Benson. We have an example right before us now, Sen 
ator, in what has happened in the case of butter. Butter prices have 
been supported at rather high levels, relatively, and as a result the 
butter has been priced out of the market. 

Senator ELLENpER. Won't you say, Mr. Secretary, that what has 
done more harm to the butter market is the oleomargarine law that 
was passed 2 years ago? Won't you admit that ? 

Secretary Benson, The oleomargarine law that was passed ? 

Senator ELLenper. Yes. 

Secretary Benson. You mean eliminating the Federal tax 

Senator Evtenper. Yes, and making it possible for us to purchase in 
stores oleomargarine that is colored to look like butter. Is it not a 
fact that the availability of colored margarine at low prices is what 
has caused the butter market to Lo to pieces ? 

Secretary Benson. That is one of the factors. 

Senator ELLENpeER. Is it not the main factor? 

Secretary Benson, I wouldn't say it was a main factor. It is a 
factor. But there are a number of factors and one has been, of course, 
the relationship of the price of butter to other competing spreads. 
People do not have to eat butter, as good as it is, and neither do they 
have to eat oOleomargarine, as good as that is. 

Senator ExLenper. Did I understand you to say a while ago in 
answer to a question by Senator Russell that it Was your idea that 
if you gave the farmer more leeway, the tendency by him would be 
to reduce the production of the commodity in which he would make 
no money’ Well, wouldn't that come about if, under the flexible 
price program, the Government failed or refused to engineer, as it 
were, price supports; that the idea would be to discourage farmers 
from producing basics because the price would be so low that they 
couldn’t make any profit out of it? 

Secretary Benson. Of course. price is a big factor in the farmer's 
determination as to what he grows, hot only the actual price but the 
relative price, and the other opportunities that he has. Certainly 
price is a very important factor. 

Senator ELLENDER. Exactly. So that if you leave it to him, he cer- 
tainly wouldn’t produce cotton or wheat unless he could be assured of 
a fair return? 

Secretary Benson. Well, generally speaking, he will put his land 
into those things from which he thinks he will make the greatest 
return. 

Senator Extenper. Is it not true that if that theory is relied upon 
somebody might go hungry in this country? In other words, if you 
so discourage the production of these commodities, especially the basic 
commodities, we may become short of production and consumers may 
end up paying through the nose? 

Secretary Benson. If there is some freedom in the price movement, 
Senator, the price itself will be the inducement for production. There 
is discretion in the program which the President has recommended. 

Senator ELLenper. Mr. Secretary, won't you at least admit this: 
That the main purpose of this flexible price-support program is to 
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reduce the price of commodities that we have in surplus in the hope 
that more of the products can be sold abroad and more used by the 
domestic consumers ¢ 

Secretary Benson. The real purpose of the program—— 

Senator ELLENDeER. Is that not in essence the truth ? 

Secretary Benson. The real purpose of the program is to permit 
creater flexibility and greater adjustments that will in the long run 
result in greater total income to the farmers. 

Senator ELLenpeR. In the meantime, as Senator Russell pointed out, 
somebody is going to go broke. 

Secretary Bens NSON. ‘I think that they will be less likely to go broke 
if we have a program where there is some flexibility in it, moving in 
the direction of working with price rather than working against price 
and-demand conditions. 

Senator ELLENDER. What do you mean when you say, at the bottom 
of page 19 of your statement, 
for my part, I am completely convinced that various price supports will best 
serve both agriculture and American people by placing realistic floors under 
prices, encouraging better balanced production, expanding the outlet for farm 
commodities, and enabling the Nation to put agricultural abundance to wise 
and proper use. 

What do you mean there by “placing realistic floors” under the 
prices ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Well, putting floors under prices that will 
encourage consumption. 

Senator ELLenper. Which will mean a lower price ? 

Secretary Benson. It may in some cases, and in other cases it may 
be a floor that will 

Senator ELLenper. Let’s take the basics. Won't it mean lower 
prices for the basics? 

Secretary Benson. If we do not have, Senator, the provision which 
the President has put into his recommendation for the set-aside, we 
are going to have lower prices whether we have 80 percent, or 90 


percent or any other figure. 
4 Tou Vawotay-? 4) 4 





stor Exxunxpze. 

Secretary Benson. Because the supply-and-demand conditions are 
out of balance. 

Senator ELLenprer. Do you not think, Mr. Secretary, if we put title 
Il of the Aiken bill, whic h is the set-aside provision, in a bill, and fix 
the rigid price support of 90 percent on the basics, that you can work 
this out for at least 2 more years, and if the law is utilized as intended 
by Congress, that you can reduce these supplies to what they ought 
to be? 

Secretary Benson. The program which the President has recom 
mended, Senator, is the result of more than a year of study by various 
agricultural groups, by farmers, farm leaders, and by research groups. 
I was pleased to find that these groups were in substantial agreement 
as to what they reconumended, and I think their recommendations ave 
sound, 

Senator ELtenper. That is your own feeling? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; [am in sympathy with what the President 
has recommended as the best solution to the problems we face today 
in agriculture. Of course, they are not perfect. 
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Senator Ettenper. You would not tell this committee, then, that by 
advocating the plac ing of realistic floors under prices, you do not 
mean lower prices 

Secretary Benson. In the long run, I think it will result in bette: 
prices to the farmer. 

Senator Etitenper. I am talking about in the next 2 years, because 
that is the time that is going to count, you know. 

Secretary Benson. In the next 2 years, I think they will be full) 
as high, Senator. 

Senator ELLenper. Fully as high as what ? 

Secretary Benson. As they will with rigid supports. 

Senator Exnenver. Why then do we not put it ito the law and be 
sure of it? Put the 90 percent in the law if you think price levels a 
going to reach that. What will be the harm in doing it? If ou 
think it will, let’s put it into the law. 


SET-ASIDE 


Secretary Benson. The only reason why it will is because we pro 
vide for this set-aside of 214 billion of surpluses. Without that you 
prices will go down whether you have rigid supports or flexible 
supports. 

Senator E.itenper. I would advocate in connection with rigid-price 
support for 2 more years, title II. As I believe your figures w rill show. 
the ones I have asked you to put into this record, the price that the 
farmer receives for the commodity he produces has been going down, 
down, down and down, in the last 2 years. At the same time what 
he has been purchasing has been going up, and I think it would be 
cruel indeed for the Department to take other measures and other 
means whereby the prices farmers receive would be further depressed. 
That is why I am so anxious, Mr. Secretary, to keep this in balance for 
at least 2 more years. That is why I am advocating, for 2 more years, 
the rigid-price support programs for the 6 basics at 90 percent of 
parity. 

Secretary Benson. It doesn’t keep things in balance. This price 
decline we have had has been undr 90 percent support. We have still 
had the price decline, which is evidence that the present program is 
not effective. 

Senator Exrenper. Wait a minute. It has not been effective be- 
cause of one fact—and you have stated it in here as one of the reasons— 
that the law was not utilized the way it should have been 2 years ago. 


EXTENT OF PRICE DECLINE 


Secretary Benson. During the 2 years prior to January 1953 we 
had a 16-point decline. We have had a decline of about 2 or 3 points 
since then. 

Senator Exxenper. That is with all of the changes in the situation in 
Korea. We have achieved a truce, a cease-fire there, and of course I 
am grateful and thankful we did. 
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Senator Youne. Would the Senator yield at that point ? 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Secretary, I think any one knows out in the 
wheat area that when the runs of wheat are heavy during the fall mar- 
keting season if it were not for the price-support program wheat 
would often have dropped to as low as a dollar a bushel. 

You will recall when there was some question last fall as to whether 
quotas would be approved wheat dropped down to about $1.50 a bushel. 
When the runs are heavy is when farmers need price supports the 
most. 

Secretary Benson. I agree, Senator Young, and it can have a very 
stabilizing effect in the support program and storage program, par- 
ticularly during the fall part of the year and during harvest. I am 
in fullsympathy with it. 

Senator Young. I want to commend you, Mr. Secretary, for taking 
action to extend supports on this lower test weight wheat last fall. 
Chat did help our farmers tremendously, and it is to your credit. 

Senator Extenper. There is one more question I would like to ask. 
[ am anxious for the Secretary to tell us how it is possible, or how it 
would be possible, for a flexible price support law to enable the farmer 
to get the much-publicized 100 percent parity in the market place, ex- 
cept under conditions that will so curtail production by the farmer 
himself that the supply will be less than demand. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, the biggest single factor, I think, in 
farm income, is the general level of prices, the general economic condi- 
tions. It is very important to the farmer that we have a sound econ- 
omy through the years. That means good demand for his farm prod- 
ucts, high ‘employment, high business activity. I think that factor 
alone is much more impor tant than r igid supports, flexible supports, or 
any other kinds of supports. 

Senator ELtenper. Now, if under a 90 percent program you say 
that the consumers don’t buy enough food, how do you expect them 
to buy more on a hundred percent parity program—or does 100 percent 
in the market place mean what it seems to say 

Secretary Benson. Well, of course, they have been buying a lot 
more during this war period, as you know, even though prices were 
high. It depends on demand. You have to have demand and supply 
conditions in balance. You cannot go on producing for a market that 
does not exist. 

Senator Eiienper. Certainly. And that is your method of bring- 
ing the farmers price up to 100 percent in the market place—to make 
the ae 08 of commodities in line with the needs of the people? 

Secretary Benson. And expanding the market to the limit. 

Senator E:tenper. But I predict this, that in the meantime a lot of 
farmers are going to go broke before that millenium is obtained. 

Secretary Benson. They will go broke under the present program. 

Senator Russetz. Mr. Chairman, if you will ree: ‘all, I had not com- 


pleted my examination. I did not want to monopolize the time. 
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EFFECT OF DECLINE IN PRICE OF ONE COMMODITY 


Mr. Wells will probably have more direct information on this. | 
want to know whether or not the Department has ever made any study 
as to the effect that a sharp decline in one of the major farm products 
has on other commodities, whether there is any tendency to pull 
down others if one of them does decline. 

Do you know, Mr. Secretary, or Mr. Wells, whether any study has 
been made in that field ? 

Secretary Benson. Either Mr. Wells or Dr. Paarlberg could answe1 
that better than I, Senator. We have made a study of the effect of 
declining price on production, of course; a number of studies o1 
individual commodities. 

Senator Russexiyi. | have an idea that a sharp break in any one of 
the big commodities, say corn, wheat, or cotton, will adversely affect the 
others. I am curious to know whether there has been any historica 
study made of that. 

Mr. We tts. I don’t know of any such study, Senator Russell, that 
bears directly on that point. We usually attr ibute that kind of break, 
where several commodities come down, to a shift in demand con 
ditions. The only studies I can refer you to have to do with the effect 
of competing supplies, like beef versus pork, where we have difficulty 
finding a very good relationship. 


REORGANIZATION 


Senator Russern. Another question I wish to ask, Mr. Secretary, is 
whether, under the powers that were granted to you by the Congress 
in the reorganization of your Department, you are conducting any 
studies as to a possible integration or consolidation of some kind ii 
the Soil Conservation Service and your PMA activities that have to do 
with soil conservation. 

Secretary Benson. No; we are not, Senator. At this time we are 
not conducting any studies in that direction. 

Senator Russet. You do not contemplate anything in that? Tan 
not thinking about putting it under the Extension Service. You told 
me you did not propose to do that. 

Secretary Benson. We have felt there was a need for a study of our 
entire field service, but there has been no suggestion or contemplation 
of the consolidation of the PMA and Soil Conservation or the Exten- 
sion Service, with either one of those agencies. 

Senator Russeti. You talk about reducing personnel and getting 
greater efficiency. I think if you will look that field over carefully 
you will see that that promises some pretty rich returns. 

Secretary Benson. Do you mean the consolidation ? 

Senator Russeuz. Yes, sir. The work that they are doing is in the 
same line. I have always believed that you had some duplication 
between our county committees that are de aling with soil conserva 
tion and your State conservation officers and your Soil Conservation 
Service. 

Secretary Benson. There might well be. 

Senator Russeii. It seems to me that there ought to be some way 
to work out a program that would give us one organization dealing 
with that. very vital question of soil and water conservation. 
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Secretary BENSON. We look upon this subject of reorganization as 
. continuing thing. We are continually studying it. We have not 
made a study of our field services at all as yet. We hope to get into 
that and then your suggestion will certainly be explored. 

Senator Younc. Well, thank you, Mr. Secretary. You and your 
staff have been very cooperative about answering questions. We real 
ze it isn’t easy to have questions shot at you from all directions. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you. 

Senator YounGc. The committee will recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 1:05 p. m., Tuesday, March 23, 1954, the committee 
was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, March 24, 1954.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 24, 1954 


Untrep Srarrs SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Senator Milton R. Young presiding. 
Present: Senators Young, Dworshak, a Hayden, and 
Ellender. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


GENERAL Bupeer SUMMARY 


STATEMENTS OF JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND 
BUDGET OFFICER; AND CHARLES GRANT, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE OF BUDGET AND FINANCE 


STATEMENT BY CHAIRMAN 


Senator Youne. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Wheeler, I understand you desire to briefly discuss the agri- 
cultural budget with us, first, and then turn the meeting over to other 
staff members of the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. WuHeEe.erR. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Youna. I may say that we are going to have a little trouble 
getting many members of the subcommittee to attend this hearing. 
All of them are on several other subcommittees. , 

The Agriculture and Forestry Committee for example is having a 
very important meeting this morning, at which they have some wit- 
nesses I would like to hear myself. I may have to leave for 15 minutes 
or so. 

Mr. WHEELER. We would be glad to stand by, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Youne. I think we will go on with the hearing. Another 
member can take over the chairmanship in my absence. 

Mr. Wueecer. My statement will take cake 5 or 10 minutes. 

Senator Youne. Will you proceed, then. 

Mr. Wueeter. I want to call your attention to the table that is 
before you that has been prepared in cooperation with your staff. I 
believe it will serve as a uated checklist throughout the hearings. 


. 


1955 BUDGET ESTIMATES COMPARED WITH 1954 APPROPRIATIONS 


This statement shows the budget estimates for 1955 for each of the 
appropriation items, compared with the appropriations for 1954. The 
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right hand column shows the resulting increases and decreases. I 
would like to call your attention to the fact that as a result of the 
reorganization of the Department, the budget proposes a somewhat 
different appropriation structure, consistent with that reorganization, 
and this statement reflects comparable amounts in the 1954 column. 
That is, the 1954 column has been prepared on the same basis as the 
1955 appropriation structure indicated in the budget, in order that 
the comparisons will be meaningful. 

The column on the left-hand side indicates the page numbers in the 
detailed books of justifications on which each of the items appear. 
On page 2 about halfway down the page is the first significant sub- 
total. It shows that for the total annual appropriations for regular 
activities of the Department, there are reductions totaling $34, 166,126. 


Senator Youn. Is that as compared to the amount that was appro- 
nrated last vear? 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Wueeter. That is compared with the appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1954. The agencies that will be appearing before you will 
explain in detail the increases and decreases that go to make up that 
net figure. 

I might point out that the 2 largest items of decrease are as follows: 
$16,982,000 under the agriculture conservation program, which re- 
flects the budget estimate of $195 million for 1955 in line with the 
advance authorization carried in the 1954 Agricultural Appropriation 
Act. 

s Yocne. The authorization was for —— 

Mr. Wurener. A $195 million program 

Senator Younae. As against $225 million the year before, is that 
right ? 

Mr. Wirener. Against $250 million. You recall, though, in 1954 
it was possible to take care of the $250 million program with an appro- 
priation of only $211.9 million because of balances from prior year 
programs. Not shown on the table, since there is no request for an 
appropriation at this time, is the proposed advance authorization for 
the 1955 crop year program of $250 million. 

You will recall that the appropriations come 1 year behind the pro- 
gram authorizations. That is why we have a large decrease in the 
appropriation for ACP, although we are proposing an increase in the 
advance authorization for next year. The second largest single re- 
duction is in the school-lunch program, where we propose to elimi- 
nate the purchase of commodities for distribution to the States under 
section 6 of the National School Lunch Act. Donations of commodi- 
ties purchased with section 32 funds should more than offset this 
decrease. 

Senator Younc. Before you go on to the school lunch, I think you 
should explain again a the record why you have asked for an in- 
crease in funds for ACP. A large part of that is to be used to put these 
diverted acres into some soil-conserving practice, is that right ? 
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Mr. Wueeter. Very definitely. The language itself, as you will 
see when we get to the item, requires the Secretary to give particular 
attention to conservation practices on diverted acres. 

Senator Youne. About how much of that $250 million will be used 
for that purpose ? 

Mr. Wueeter. We cannot say exactly at this time, but we expect it 
will be in excess of the $55 million proposed inc rease, because a sub 
stantial part of what you might call the base of $195 million will also 
be used on diverted acres. 


SOLL CONSERVATION PRACTICES 


Senator Youn«. Is there authority now for the Department of 
Agriculture to require that any farmer receiving price-support loans 
would have to follow certain soil-consery ing practices ¢ 

Mr. Wueexer. There is authority for the Secretary to impose re 
quirements on the use of diverted acres as a condition for price 
support, that is correct. 

This increase is based on the assumption that that authority will 
be invoked and used. 

Senator Youn. | approve of it, because if any farmer is receiving 
the benefits of the price-support oan am, he must recognize we have 
a surplus problem, and we could more wisely use some of these acres 
by putting them into grass or utilizing some other soil-conserving 
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fertility for the day when we will be needing those acres, maybe very 
badly. 

Mr. Wneeter. That is the objective of our ACP proposal for next 
vear. I don’t believe it is necessary, unless you wish, to discuss the 
details here since the agencies will be appearing before you. I want 
to point out a few more items of reference material that will be avail 
able to you in the hearings. I suggest that this table be inserted 
into the record at this point. 

Senator Youne. Yes; that will be done. 


(The table referred to follows :) 
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CCO CAPITAL IMPAIRMENT 


Senator Young. May I ask, do you not have an item here on can- 
cellation of CCC debts or obligations for price support 5 Segara 

Mr. Wueever. That appears at the end of the table, but 
actually you will not need to take that action in connection with the 
regular 1955 appropriation bill. That was disposed of earlier as an 
emergency measure. 

Senator Youne. We disposed of most of it. Was there net some 
dried milk indebtedness left to be appropriated for? 

Mr. Wueever. Mr. Chairman, the situation has now changed and 
you will not need to take care of the difference between the original 
appraisal and the amount of notes canceled. Public Law 312, ap- 
proved March 20, 1954, which increased the borrowing authority of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, includes a provision which 
changes the basis on which CCC capital impairment will be restored. 
In the future, it will be restored on the basis of actual, realized losses, 
rather than on estimated losses as it has been in the past. 

Senator Younc. I am not sorry I don’t have to face that battle 
again. I was in charge of that legislation on the floor and it wasn’t 
an easy task to fully explain how CCC losses were arrived at. 

Mr. Wueeter. We think the new procedure will be an improve- 
ment, and will make for better understanding. Some of the difficulties 
we had a month or so ago should be avoided in the future. 

Senator Younae. I do not know whether the new system is a better 
one, but it will probably be more easily understood. 

Mr. Wueeter. Actually, we in the Department had been consult- 
ing with the General Accounting Office and the Treasury on this 
matter, and we were about to propose legislation that would accom- 
plish practically the same thing. We think it is a real improvement. 


COST OF SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Senator Youna. Of course, the disadvantage is that the public will 
not know what the cost of the price-support program is until after 
you ask for an appropriation to reimburse the Department. This 
wouldn’t come until many months later now than it did under the 
old system; is that not right? 

Mr. Wueeter. Well, no. However, the regular reports of CCC 
will continue to show a reserve for estimated future losses, based on 
the best information available. The only difference is that we will 
not be reimbursed until after those losses have actually occurred. 

Senator Youne. You indicated the estimated losses as of July 1 
each year; do you not! 

Mr. Wueever. Yes, sir. Each month CCC issues a financial report 
which shows the present reserves for future losses, so it is kept current 
each month and certainly is available as of each June 30, also, 

Senator Youne. Congress will not be taking action to restore CCC 
losses as early as it did under the old provision. 

Mr. Wueever. That is correct. 

Senator Youne. It will come about a year later. So, for example, 
if we lose $500 million supporting farm prices this year, the loss will 
not show up until probably a year — ard when Congress takes 
rection. It will show up in the report, but the public will not be aware 
of it until later, until Congress has actually restored the funds. 
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Mr. Wueeter. That is correct, except that information from the 
monthly reports is available to a limited extent. During the conver- 
sion over to this new system we will not be asking for any restoration 
until we have actually lost, you see, as much as the reimbursement 
we have already received which was computed, to a large extent on 
estimated losses. 


LAG IN RESTORATION REQUESTS 


Senator Youne. Restoration requests will be lagging about a year 
over the old system. 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes, over the old system; that is correct. 

Senator Youne. And that is an advantage and a disadvantage. I 
would rather be more current on it, myself, so that we know what our 
losses are all the time. 

Mr. Wuercer. Well, I am sure that that need—the need to be aware 
of the current situation—can be at least partly met by the use of these 
monthly reports which reflect up to date the estimated losses on cur- 
rent inventories and loans. 

Senator Youne. One of the advantages is that this appropriation 
bill will look pretty good since we did not have to ask for any restora- 
tion of the losses in price-support operations. 

Mr. Wueever. I might also say that the provision that was in- 
cluded in Public Law 312 makes it very clear that Congress intends 
hereafter to provide for these restorations by appropriations rather 
than by cancellation of CCC notes. So when we do get to the stage 
of requesting reimbursement, it will appear as an appropriation. 

Senator Youne. Senator Dworshak, would you take over for a 
while? There is a witness appearing before the Agriculture Com- 
mittee that I would like very much to hear. I will be gone only a 
short while. 

Senator Dworsmak (presiding). You may proceed, Mr. Wheeler. 


REASSIGNMENT OF FUNCTIONS UNDER DEPARTMENT REORGANIZATION 


Mr. Wureter. Yes, sir. I wanted to point out, also, a few of the 
reference materials that are available to you. In the House hearings 
that have been released so far, starting on page 176 of part 1, is a 
_ series of charts which I presented to the House committee that depicts 
the reassignment of functions under the reorganization, and indicates 
the transfer of funds in the current fiscal year. As I mentioned 
earlier, those transfers and adjustments have all been reflected in the 
1954 column on this table. I thought it would be of interest to you 
to know that this series of charts is available to you in following that 
transaction. 

Also available to each member, is a set of tables which give the cus- 
tomary data that we prepare each year, showing in summary and in 
detail the appropriations and e xpenditures comp: yared with past years. 
Those tables are also printed in the House hearings starting on 
page 217. 

There is one other item I wanted to mention of an overall nature, 
before we get into individual appropriations. That has to do with 
penalty mail. It affects practically all of our appropriations. 

Public Law 286 of the 83d Congress, which was enacted on 
August 15, 1953, after the appropriations for 1954 had been made, 
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PENALTY MAIL COSTS 


requires each of the departments to reimburse the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the equivalent amount of postage used by those departments 
under the penalty mail privilege. It was made clear during congres- 
sional consideration of that law, and in subsequent policy statements, 
that the departments would be expected to absorb the cost wherever 
possible from the appropriations already made. We have been able 
to do that in the Department and will not need to ask for supplemental 
funds for this fiscal year. We have been able to do it partly by 
absorbing it within each item. But in a number of cases where the 
penalty mail cost was quite large compared with the size of the appro 
priation, in such activities as crop and livestock reporting and market 
news where mail costs are a large part of the total operation, funds 
were transferred from other appropriations. 

That authority for making those transfers under Public Law 286 
was confirmed by the Comptroller General in a specific decision. For 
1955 and thereafter each appropriation item will carry its cost of 
penalty mail just like any other item of expense. 

Senator Dworsuak. How much will that amount to for the entire 
Department ! 

Mr. Wueever. For the current fiscal year it amounts to almost $6 
million. That is on a 1014-month basis. And for the fiseal year 
1955 the costs are estimated at about $7 million. As I indicated earlier, 
we are taking care of the costs in the current vear by internal adjust 
ments, and the estimates before you include the necessary funds for 
ake 

I believe that is all I have of a general nature. Unless there are ques 
tions, I would like to introduce to you Mr. Grant, on my right, who is 
my assistant. He and I will alternate through the venient and, to- 
gether with other members of our staff, will be available to assist the 
committee and your staff in any way that we can. 


STATUS OF PERSONNEL 


Senator Dworsuak. Were you present yesterday at the hearings? 

Mr. Wureter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. You heard me ask Secretary Benson for some 
information concerning the status of personnel within the Department. 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsnak. Do you care to elaborate on that at this time? 
Is there anything that we should have in the record ¢ 

Mr. Wueerer. Mr. Roberts is planning to submit for the record a 
statement reflecting information which you requested as to numbers of 
personnel as of a given date. From the standpoint of budget consid- 
eration, we feel that figures on average employment through the year 
are more significant, and the statement that has been inserted in the 
record carries the average positions for each appropriation. 

Senator Dworsuak. I was primarily concerned about learning what 
reduction had taken place in the past year. I think you have as of 
January 31 approximately 67,000 civ ilian employees. Is that right? 

Mr. Wueeter. That is approximately right, in terms of numbers 
as of a given date. 

Senator Dworsuak. Well, is that not all you can have at any par- 
ticular time? What is the significance of that? What I tried to 
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find out, and I should like to have you answer it, is what is the figure 
2 year ago, so we can find out to what extent there has been , redine - 
tion in personnel under Secretary Benson. That should not be hard 
to determine. 

Mr. Wueever. No, sir; it is not. 

Senator DworsuAk. Reference was made to permanent positions, to 
temporary positions, but I think you have a procedure that makes it 
possible to enumerate your overall personnel figure as of any date, 
that is, the end of the month. Is that not true? 

Mr. Wueecer. Yes; we do. As of December 31, 1953, there were 
55,225 full-time employees compared with 54,843 on December 31, 
1952. That is total full-time employment. In terms of permanent 
full-time employment, there was a decrease of 664, from 52,564 on 
December 31, 1952 to 51.900 on December 31, 1953. 

Senator Dworsuak. That is a very small reduction. 

Mr. Wueecer. There were 12,334 part-time employees on Decem- 
ber 31, 1953 compared with 11,774 a year earlier. The total for all 
employees on December 31, 1953 was 67,559, compared with 66,617 
on December 31, 1952. 

Senator Dworsuak. You have had only a reduction of about 1,000 
during that year. 

Mr. Wueeter. Actually, it has been an increase in total employment. 

Senator Dworsuak. Actually an increase? Those figures do not 
show that, do they? Did you not say a grand total of 67,559? Yes; 
that was 1953. And 66,617 in 1952? That is an increase, then, of a 
thousand. 

Mr. Wueever. Yes, sir. Mr. Roberts indicated just briefly that 
there have been substantial increases in certain areas, and he is going 
to elaborate on it in the record. 

Senator Dworsuak. How do you come up with an increase in the 
total ? 

PERSONNEL INCREASES DUE TO NEW PROGRAM 


Mr. Wueeter. The increase in the total is due to new activities or 
to necessary intensification of going work, such as work on acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas, increased price-support activities 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation, a substantially increased pro 
gram of forest roads and trails in order to salvage the insect-infested 
timber, and increases in research and marketing services. 

Senator Dworsuak. All of those increases are the direct result of 
new programs initiated by Congress ? 

Mr. Wueever. That is true to a large extent; yes, sir. 

There is also the new program of watershed protection for which 
35 million was added to the bill last year. There was some increase 
in our efforts to dispose of surplus commodities abroad through the 
use of commodity specialists and trade missions. 

Senator Dworsnak. Has anything been accomplished on that pro- 
gram ¢ 

Mr. Wureter. Yes, sir; it has. It is very active at the present time. 
I am not prepared to give you a comprehe nsive report on it. When 
Mr. Davis comes before the committee I am sure he will do so. 

Senator Dworsnmak. Possibly we should have that entire table i 
serted into the record, if you think it would give us some inform: shen. 

Mr. Wueerer. I would be glad to do that. This table reflects aver- 
age annual employment in the fiscal year 1954 compared with 1953. 
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(The table referred to follows:) 


Analysis of changes in average annual employment, 1954 compared with 1953 (based 
on 1955 budget) 





1953 
| 
Agricultural Research Service 
Salaries and expenses 
Research 5, 312 
Control and regulatory activ- | 2,792 
ities. | 
| 
Meat inspection... .- 3,171 | 
Payments to States | 22 
i 
| 
Research on strategic and critical | 97 
agricultural materials 
Eradication of foot-and-mouth 431 
and other contagious diseases | 
of animals and poultry. | 
Research facilities.............- | 7 
aie 
on not | os 
Total, annual appropriations 11, 832 | 
== 
Extension Service | 
Payments to States..............] 14 | 
| 
Federal Extension Service | 201 
Total, annus! appropriations 215 
Farmer Cooperative Service : 65 
' 
Forest Service 
Salaries and expenses 9, 669 
Forest roads and trails 1, 672 
State and private forestry cooper- 115 
ation. 
Cooperative range improvements. 113 
Acquisition of lands for national 4 
forests. 
Smoke jumper facilities 5 
Expenses, brush disposal 393 
Roads and trails for States 1, 036 
Forest fire prevention (Smokey 
Bear), 


|—— — 


Total, annual and permanent | 13, 007 


appropriations 





1954 
(esti- 
mated) 


5, 508 | 
2,919 





3,1 


nn 
ant 


78 
248 | 


24 | 





11, 979 


117 
1 


Increase 
or de- 
crease 

1954 
revised 
com- 
pared 
with 
1953 


+196 
+127 


+6 
+3 


—19 
—183 


—3 


+160 
—135 


| 
| 
| 
1 


Remarks 


Increase in appropriations for research 

Increases provided in 1954 for animal! 
disease control work. While there 
was a net decrease in 1954 appropria 
tions, most of the decrease was in 
indemnities and other funds not 
affecting numbers of personnel 
Also, there is an inerease in reim 
bursable work in 1954. 


Increase relates to portion for Federal 
administration (3 percent) of the 
additional appropriation for ‘‘Pay 
ments to States’’ under sec. 9 of 
Bankhead-Jones Act. 

Decrease in appropriation. 


1955 budget does not reflect transfer 
from CCC in 1954 for foot-and-mouth 
disease eradication. 

Increase in activities relating to con- 
struction of laboratory. 


Elimination of direct Federal salary 
payments to farm forestry extensior 
workers—funds now paid to States 


Decrease in appropriation 


Increase in reimbursable work due 
principally to change in method of 
handling payments from one Forest 
Service account to another. Greater 
proportion of work done by ‘‘force 
account” than by contract in 1954 as 
compared with 1953. Slight increase 
in forest fire-fighting funds. 

Increase in program in 1954 for access 
roads to insect-infested timber. 

Decrease in funds was in payments to 
States. Increase in man-years due 
partly to increase in reimbursable 
work and partly to fact that no un- 
obligated balance is estimated for 
1954. 

Increase in funds available for program. 

Less work required for activities pre- 
liminary to acquisition of land under 
the Weeks Act. Land acquisition 
under other acts was discontinued in 
1954. 


Decrease reflects tapering off of activi- 


+1 | 


ties under this nonrecurring item 
Increase in program level. 
Decrease in program level. 
No obligations incurred in 1953. 
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Analysis of changes in average annual employment, 1954 compared with 1953 (based 
on 1955 budget)—Continued 





Soil Conservation Service: 
Conservation operations - - - 
Watershed protection _ . 
Flood prevention. -........ 

Water conservation and utiliza- 
tion projects. 





Total, annual appropriations 


Agricultural Conservation Program | 


Service. 


Agricultural Marketing Service: 
Marketing research and service _ . 
} 


School lunch program 


Removal of surplus agricultural 
commodities. 


Perishable Agricultural Com- | 


modities Act. 


Total, annual and permanent 
appropriations. | 


Foreign Agricultural Service. 
Commodity Exchange Authority - -- 


Commodity Stabilization Service: 
Agricultural adjustment pro- 
grams. 
Sugar Act program 


Commodity Credit Corporation 
(corporate administrative ex- 
pense limitation). 

NN Retina acti alesind 


Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
Rural Electrification Administration_| 


Farmers Home Administration: Sal- 
aries and expenses. 


Office of the Solicitor 





11, 467 
359 


| 11, 903 
“973 


3, 578 


177 


511 





3, 683 


837 | 


1,131 


5, 933 


428 


11, 15: 
350 


673 


12, 337 | 


905 


3, 505 


170 


608 


1, 143 





180 | 


3, 987 
5, 310 
827 
1, 023 


412 


or de- 
crease 
1954 
revised 
com- 
pared 
with 
1953 


—311 
+350 
+314 


| 
| Increase | 


+81 | 


+97 


+652 
+984 


+1, 627 


—10 


—108 


— 688 


—16 


Remarks 


Decrease in appropriations. 

New item in 1954. 

Increase in funds for 1954 used pri- 
marily for personal services. 

Increase in program level. 


Reduction in State office expenses 
Farmland restoration program con- 
cluded in 1953. 


Net decrease arises principally from 
increase to meet anticipated work- 
load for cotton classing and decrease 
due to financing inspection of fresh 
fruits and vegetables from trust fund 
in 1954 rather than through reim- 
bursements to appropriation. 

Reduction in administrative expenses 
to get down to program level pro- 
posed for 1955. 

Increase results primarily from ex- 
panded surplus removal operations, 
principally meat, and expansion in 
1954 of work in the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service directed toward main- 
taining, regaining, and expanding 
the foreign markets for surplus 
American farm products. 

To provide for possible additional per 
sonnel to handle complaint work. 


Increase in appropriation. 
Reduction in appropriation 


Increase in acreage allotment and 
marketing quota work 
Reduction in administrative costs in 
Puerto Rico 
Related to increase in CCC program 
activity. (Man-year figures include 
proposed supplemental for 1954.) 


Reduction in appropriation 

Reduction in appropriation (Esti- 
mate for 1954 represents a decrease 
of 13 man-years below the number 
shown in the 1955 budget because 
reductions being made in 1954 have 


proceeded at a faster rate than 
anticipated.) 
Reduction in funds, and additional 


savings, through elimination of area 
finance offices, reorganization of 
Washington office, and other reduc- 
tions in personnel through nonfilling 
of vacancies. 

Estimate for 1954 represents a reduc- 
tion of 20 man-years below the 


number shown in the 1955 budget. 
This decrease results from eclimina- 
tion of Farm Credit Administration 
legal work and reorganization of field 
staff. 
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inalysis of chanyves in average annual cmployment, 1954 compared with 1953 


hased on 1953 budget)—Continued 
r 
4 1934 
st Remark 
ite ( 
red 
with 
1953 
O The ! ‘ 353 55K Reduction in appropriation 
Defense Produc n Act t 286 286) Eli ! n of item 
Othice Inf ‘ 22 1 Reduction in appropriation, Fstimat 
reimbursable work for 1954 neé 
cluded in 1955 budget, actual 19 
reimbursements are included 
I ! 167 157 10 | Decrease results from closing of 


branch offices 


lotal, man-year annual ar 55, 530 (156, 935 1, 405 


Reflects reduction of 13 man-years in the Rural Electrification Administration and 20 man-years in the 
Office of the Solicitor below the amounts shown in the 1955 budget 


PERSON NEL REDUCTIONS ON EXISTING PROGRAMS 


Senator DworsHak. It appears to me that you are justified in the 
increase of approximately 1,000 new pe sonnel, largely on the basis 
_ new programs initi: ated by Congress. Can you give us any infor 
nation as to what was done to cut down on the personnel that was 
inherited from the preceding administration on existing programs ¢ 
Why I am asking you this is primarily because the preceding adminis 
tration added about 700,000 persons to the Federal payroll following 
the outbreak of war in Korea. Efforts are being made to effect a trans- 
ition from a wartime to a peacetime economy. I realize that the prob 
lems confronting the Department of Agriculture probably may be just 
as acute now as they were 2 or 3 years ago. But it seems to me that if 

are to effect this readjustment, something has to be done to eliminate 
shal employees who were added in the months following the outbreak 
of war in Korea. 

Now, isn’t that a reasonable supposition ? 

Mr. Wuereter. Yes, sir. And there has been considerable accom- 
plishment along that line. For example, the statement which has 
been placed in the record will show reductions of almost 700 average 
positions in the Farmers’ Home Administration, due to internal 

ganization and streamlining of procedures; a small reduction of 
personnel in the Office of the Solicitor—— 

Senator DworsHak. What was the reduction in the Office of the 
Solicitor ? 

Mr. Woreirer. Sixteen. In the Rural Electrification Administra 
tion, a reduction of approximately LOO, despite the fact that more 
people have been assigned to the rural telephone program. There have 
been reductions in the Soil Conservation Service and some in the 
Forest Service, although in both of those organizations those reduc- 
tions have been offset by additional workload arising out of the water- 
shed-protection program in the one case and the road program in 
the other. 
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Senator Dworswak. Can you tell us what the overall total figure 
will be for both temporary and permanent employees in the next 
fiscal year ¢ 

Mr. Wuerter. Yes, sir. 

As shown on the table that was been inserted in the record at the 
beginning of this discussion, about halfway down page 2, the reduc- 
tion in average positions for 1955 compared with 1954 for annual 
appropriations for regular activities of the Department will be 3,925. 

Senator DworsHak. Did you say that was a reduction ¢ 

Mr. WuHee.er. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. That is quite a substantial reduction. 

Mr. Wueever. That is the number of positions consistent with the 
reduction of $33,916,126, proposed in the budget. 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you. 

Mr. Wuerever. As you know, Mr. Chatrman, under the present 
organization of the Department, the various agencies or services are 
combined into groups for the purpose of reporting to the several as- 
sistant secretaries. Mr. J. Earl Coke, Assistant Secretary in charge of 
the Federal-States Relations Group is here, and will begin the testi- 
mony on the Agricultural Research Service. 

Senator DworsHak. We will be glad to hear from you at this time, 
Mr. Coke. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF J. EARL COKE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRI- 
CULTURE; DR. B. T. SHAW, ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH SERVICE; DR. M. R. CLARKSON, DEPUTY ADMINIS- 
TRATOR; F. H. SPENCER, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR; DR. A. H. 
MOSEMAN, DIRECTOR, CROP RESEARCH; DR. SHERMAN E. JOHN- 
SON, DIRECTOR, FARM AND LAND MANAGEMENT RESEARCH; 
DR. 0. E. REED, DIRECTOR, LIVESTOCK RESEARCH; DR. H. K. 
STIEBELING, DIRECTOR, HUMAN NUTRITION AND HOME ECO- 
NOMICS RESEARCH; DR. G. E. HILBERT, DIRECTOR, UTILIZATION 
RESEARCH; A. S. HOYT, DIRECTOR, CROPS REGULATORY PRO- 
GRAMS; DR. A. R. MILLER, CHIEF, MEAT INSPECTION BRANCH; 
DR. E. C. ELTING, DEPUTY ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, OFFICE 
OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS; E. L. STRUTTMANN, FISCAL OFFICER; 
AND JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET 
OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Agricultural Research Service was established by the Secretary of Agri 
culture on November 2, 1953, under the authority of section 161, Revised Statutes 
(5 U. 8S. C. 22), Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1953 and other authorities. It con- 
ducts all of the production and utilization research of the Department (except 
forestry research), and the inspection, disease and pest control and eradication 
work closely associated with this research. These activities were previously con- 
ducted in various bureaus and agencies, mostly in the former Agricultural Re- 
search Administration. 

The Administrator of this Service is also responsible for the coordination of 
all research of the Department. 
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The program of the Agricultural Research Service is organized under three 
areas of activity as follows: 
1. Research is conducted under five major categories: (@) Crop research ; 
(>) farm and land management research; (¢c) livestock research; (d@) hu- 
man nutrition and home economics research; and (e) utilization research. 
2. Regulatory activities are conducted under three major categories: (a) 
Plant disease and pest control; (0) animal disease and pest control; and 
(c) meat inspection. 
3. The Service administers the Federal-grant funds for research at the 
State agricultural experiment stations and operates experiment stations in 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, and Alaska. 


' The Agricultural Research Service also conducts emergency programs, when 
necessary, for the control and eradication of animal diseases, such as foot-and 
mouth disease and vesicular exanthema of swine, and for the control of emer- 
gency outbreaks of insects and diseases. In addition, research on the feasibility 
of developing domestic sources of supplies for agricultural materials designated 
as strategic and critical by the Office of Defense Mobilization is conducted upon 
their recommendation or approval. 

The Agricultural Research Service maintains a central office in Washington, 
D. C., and operates the 12,000-acre Agricultural Research Center at Beltsville, 
Md. However, most of the work is conducted at approximately 550 locations in 
the United States, Territories and possessions and at several locations in foreign 
countries. Much of the work is conducted in cooperation with the State agricul- 
tural experiment stations and with other agencies, both public and private. On 
November 30, 1953, there were approximately 12,242 full-time employees, dis- 
tributed 2,713 in the departmental service and 9,529 in the field service. 


Estimated, | Budget esti- 
1954 mate, 1955 


Appropriated funds 
2 1 


j ’ Der 
Salaries and expenses 









| 
Research | $32,902,365 | $35, 353, 000 
Plant and animal disease and pest control 17, 920, 650 | 15, 000, 000 
\feat inspection + 14, 190, 000 | 14, 325, 000 
Total 3,015 64, 678, 000 
Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico , 708 19, 453, 708 
otal appropriated fund 78, 734, 723 84, 131, 708 


Summary of appropriations, 1954 and estimates, 1956 





Budget 
rovriation ite A ppropri- athena Increase or 
Appropriation item ated, 1954 ae” decrease 
Salaries and expenses, Agricultural Research Service: | 
Research oy ....| $32,902,365 | $35,353,000 | +-$2, 450, 635 
Plant and animal disease and pest control 17, 920, 650 15, 000, 000 —2, 920, 650 
Meat inspection ; | 14,190,000 | 14, 325, 000 +135, 000 
Total, salaries and expenses, Agricultural Research 
Service 65, 013, 015 | 64, 678, 000 —335, 015 
Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico, Agri- | 
cultural Research Service 13, 721, 708 19, 453,708 | +5, 732,000 
Total : a ‘ 1 78, 723 84, 131, 708 985 
Research on strategic and critical agricultural materials . 439, 500 331, 500 — 108, 006 





In addition, $2,825,204 transferred from other appropriations and prior year balances available for ‘‘Erad- 
ication of foot-and-mouth and other contagious diseases of animals and poultry.” Also, it is estimated that 
$9,480,732 will be obligated in 1954 and $433,839 in 1955 from balances carried forward from prior years for 
facilities for research on foot-and-mouth disease. 
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PROPOSED CONSOLIDATION OF APPROPRIATION ITEMS AND REVISION OF ACTIVITY 
STRUCTURE 


The Agricultural Researe h Service was established by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture on November 2, 1953, under the authority of section 161, Revised Statutes 
(5 U. S. C. 22), Reorganization Plan No, 2 of 1953, and other authorities. The 
budget estimates propose the consolidation of various appropriations heretofore 
available to components of the former Agricultural Research Administration 
into a single appropriation to the Agricultural Research Service. In addition, 
certain activities formerly conducted by the Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion have heen transferred to other agencies of the Department, and certain 
activities formerly conducted by other agencies of the Department have been 
transferred to the Agricultural Research Service. 

All production and utilization research of the Department (except forestry 
research) and the inspection, disease, and pest-control work and eradication 
work associated with such research is being conducted by the Agricultural 
Research Service. 

Accordingly all work heretofore conducted under the appropriations to the 
Agricultural Research Administration except as noted below would be financed 
from this appropriation. In addition, funds for such work heretofore performed 
under certain other appropriations would be transferred to the appropriation 
“Salaries and expenses, Agricultural Research Service” including (a) research 
of the Soil Conservation Service, except the national soil survey; (b) grass and 
range management research of the Forest Service, except on forest and related 
ranges (the term “forest” includes woodlands, and brush-covered wild lands in 
mountainous areas); (¢) economic investigations of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Eeonomics concerned with farm management and costs, local farm labor studies, 
land economics, and agricultural finance: (d@) work of the Production and 
Marketing Administration on cotton ginning and processing research, and ad- 
ministration of the Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act; and (e) research 
under the Agricultural Marketing Act related closely to production and utiliza- 
tion research on handling, transportation, and storage. 

Funds for certain work heretofore conducted in the Agricultural Research 
Administration would be transferred to appropriations of other agencies as 
follows: 

(a) Research on off-farm handling, transportation, and storage of agricultural 
products, including investigations of insect infestations of off-farm stored prod- 
ucts to the Agricultural Marketing Service: and 

(>) All investigations of insects and diseases affecting forests and forest 
products, except those pertaining primarily to ornamental, orchard, and shade 
tree plantings to the Forest Service. The regulatory work concerned with 
gypsy-moth control would remain in the Agricultural Research Service since 
the distribution of this insect is now confined to the Northeastern United States 
and funds are used primarily for quarantine enforcement but include suppression 
of infestations where necessary. 

Vork under the new appropriation, “Salaries and expenses, Agricultural Re- 
search Service,” would be conducted under three subappropriations as follows: 

1. Research. 
2. Plant and animal disease and pest control. 
8. Meat inspection. 

The tabulation on the following page shows in detail the proposed consolida- 
tion of appropriations by these three subappropriations and by the financial 
projects under each. 

This consolidation is proposed to simplify the appropriation ateedten and 
administration of the Agricultural Research Service. The consolidation of 
funds will in no way affect the nature or scope of the work heretofore authorized 
by law and now assigned to the Agricnitural Research Service under the 
reorganization. 


APPROPRIATIONS. 


_ 
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Salaries and expenses 





Plant and 














Research | aisease and | spection 7 
pest control 
Appropriation,” 1954¥ (adjusted, see preceding 
I aire eendeetinomtenndprasxiees $32,917,435 | $17,923,850 | $14,190,000 | $65, 031, 285 
Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, E xten-_ 
sion Service’ pursuant to Public Law 286 for 
penalty mail costs_...............- Scannnnlill —15, 070 PO Ueatnivicarintetitnins —18, 270 
Base for 1955_- ma _....| 32, 902, 365 17, 920, 650 14, 190, 000 65, 013, 015 
Budget estimate, "1955 _- in datiidinisnen alasedia e 35, 353, 000 15, 000, 000 14, 325, 000 64, 678, 000 
Increase or decrease. . - bb ttedeid +2, 450, 635 — 2, 920, 650 +135, 000 —335, 015 
Summary of increases and decreases, 1955 
Research : 
To expand research to control diseases and pests of fruit, vege- 
tables, and other crops, to increase yields and improve 
ac a a tien Ce re oO +$300, 000 
Elimination of funds for development of ‘physic al facilities at 
the National Arboretum... ..uscsidiol wowgzses. — 38, 000 
To intensify research on insecticidal residues__.._.__.__-----~- +175, 000 
To strengthen soil and water conservation and manag rement 
citer: Sein ents inn eer cinch SS SUAS Sits Sik SiS +550, 000 
To improve methods and equipment for harvesting fruits and 
alin, Fai secqecahichiniareainn pnt bya ante inie Eilat atten Sivas tes +50, 000 
For economic research to help farmers reduce costs, shift pro- 
duction into more profitable lines, and overcome obstacles 
to achieving economic balance in production__..__.-----~- +198, 000 
For research on urgent disease problems of livestock, includ- 
ing continuation of cooperative agreements for studies on 
air-sac infection of poultry, and for investigations on repro- 
ductive failure and infertility in livestoeck_.._._-__.-_----_ +245, 635 
To develop needed information on nutrients in foods and on 
the use of food for improved nutrition.__..._._.__...------- +150, 000 
To expand utilization research to develop new and improved 
industrial and other uses for agricultural products and 
thereby alleviate surplus commodity situations, especially 
in grains, cotton, animal fats, vegetable oils, and milk____ +820, 000 


FO RUINS OI isos ein eccentrics dattiah 


Plant and Animal Disease and Pest Control: 

Decrease in certain insect and plant disease control programs 
due primarily to discontinuance or reduction of Federal par- 
Ceeeeeees 15) Ue PO hn ee ciommn en mancmmae 

Decrease due to curtailment of regulatory activities under the 
Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act____--.------- 

Dlimination of indemnities for cooperative tuberculosis and 
brucellosis eradication programs__-_~-----~—---~---------- 

Decrease due to savings in costs of oe under the 
ee Simeremererderaicnamnsmarateminatmaen 

Total decreases in plant and animal disease and pest 
a scetaiccnti i salinities de ellanertiadhinich ia caes in taal iiialinaninie 


Meat inspection: 


For additional inspectors at a plants requiring 
chsh as sa lan ciciddatp ani eneines negra hak cmb ntnaiten tbiianteaiaatenisaiiinbta=nsees 


Sa Seren so encase ci chasse alias inipscsara dl hcl coach oacenseichvic inde 








+2, 450, 685 


—2, 186, 000 
—55, 350 
—673, 500 


—5, 800 


—2, 920, 650 


+135, 000 


EN 


—335, 015 
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AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS, 1955 
Project statement 
hae a 
4 ncreases " 
Project 1953 — —_ or de- — aa 
- creases an 
Research 
(a) Crop research | $10, 507, 839 sil, 222, 000 | “)4-$437, 000 ($11,659,000 
(1) Field crops research 4, O15, 344 4, 577, 500 |... | 4, 577, 500 
(2) Horticultural crops research 3,085,071 | 3, 225, 100 | +-262, 000 3, 487, 100 
(3) Entomology research 3, 407, 424 3, 419, 400 _+175, 000 3, 594, 400 
(>) Farm and land management research 5, 879, 683 | : 5, 902, 000 | | (2) +798, 000 | 6, 6, 700, 000 
(1) Sofl and water conservation re- | 
search 3, 280, 612 3, 291, 600 | +-480, 000 | 3,771, 600 
(2) Agricultural engineering research 1, 324, 874 | 1, 327, 000 | +120, 000 | 1, 447, 000 
(3) Production economics research 1, 274, 197 | 1, 283, 400 +198, 000 | 1,481, 400 
= <a =| = = 
(c) Livestock research 5, 089, 742 | ® +245, 635 | 5, 603, 000 
(1) Animal and poultry husbandry | 
research 2, 161, 946 2, 212, 000 +51, 800 | 2, 263, 800 
(2) Datry husbandry research 1, 278, 349 1, 294, 500 1, 294, 500 
(3) Animal disease and parasite re- 
search . 1, , 649, 447 | 1, 850, 865 +193, 835 2, 044, 700 
(dq) Administration of payments to States, 6 bie, | a0, ne 
and Territorial research 755, 820 | 750, 000 750, 000 
(1) State experiment stations research 233, 320 | 241, 100 241, 100 
(2) Territorial experiment stations re- | | 
search 522, 500 508, 900 508, 900 
(e) Human nutrition and home economics re- it i | -« ey ay 7 
search 1, 413, 056 1, 430,000 | @ +150, 000 | 1, 580, 000 
(1) Human nutrition research _. 739, 128 | 780, 000 +7 000, 930, 000 
(2) Home economics research 673, 928 | 650, 000 ‘ 650, 000 
(f) Utilization research ~~ 7,712,920 | 8, 241, 000 (6) 4820, 000 | 9, 061, 000 
(1) Northern utilization research 1, 568, 429° 1, 650, 300 +205, 000 1, 855, 300 
(2) Southern utilization research 2, 126, 819 2, 325, 200 +245, 000 | 2, 570, 200 
(3) Eastern utilization research 1, 631, 954 1, 693, 900 +120, 000 | 1,813, 900 
(4) Western utilization research 1, 954, 934 2, 059, 500 +105, 000 | 2, 164, 500 
(5) Washington utilization research 430, 793 512, 100 +145, 000 657, 100 
Subtotal 31, 350, 069 "32, 902, 365 _+2 450, 635 [35, 353, 000 
Plant and animal disease and pest control: 5 : 
(a) Plant disease and pest control » 030, 686 9, 384, 350 | © —2,241,350 | 7, 143, 000 
(1) Plant pest control 338,148 | 6,697,950 | —2, 241,350 | 4, 456, 600 
(2) Plant quarantine 2 +44 538 2, 686, , 400 2, 686, 400 
(6) Animal disease and pest control “8,277,000 | 8,536, 300 | @) —679, 300 | 7, 867, 000 
(1) Animal disease control and eradi- 
cation 6, 995, 417 6, 916, 300 —679, 300 | 6, 237,000 
(2) Animal quarantine 1, 281, 673 1, 620, 000 | 1, 620, 000 
Subtotal 17, 307, 776 “WT, 920, 650 a 920, 650 |15, 000, 000 
Meat inspection 14, 184, 214 | 14, 190,000 | +135, 000 |14, 325, 000 
Costs under Penalty Mail Act (Public Law 286) il }} [149, 200}) (+22, 800] | [172, 000) 
Total available or estimate 62, 851, 059 65, 013, 015 f —335, 015 |64, 678, 000 
Transfer in 1955 estimates from appropriations shown 
in table following the summary of appropriations —62, 851,059 |—65, 013,015 | 


Total appropriation or estimate 





B 
| 
1 





Note.— Reference figures tie in with justifications that follow this table. 
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INCREASES AND DECREASES 
RESEARCH 


(1) Crop research 


A net increase of $437,000 composed of — 
(a) Net increase of $262,000 under “Horticultural crops research” as follows: 


1. Increase of $800,000 to expand research to control diseases and pests of fruit, 
vegetable, nut, and other crops, and to increase yields and improve quality. 
Problem and need for increase: The farm value of fruit, vegetable, nut, and 

ornamental crops grown commercially in the United States exceeded $3.5 

billion in 1952. In addition such crops are grown in millions of home gardens 
for home consumption. 

Fruit and vegetable crops are the main sources of several of the great health 
protectors in our diet, including vitamins and minerals. The per capita use of 
fruits and vegetables other than potatoes, increased in this country about 60 
percent from 1910 to 1947. During that time the per capita use of grains and 
potatoes decreased nearly 60 percent. To insure ample supplies of these im- 
portant foods at lower costs per unit of product for our expanding population, 
the efficiency of production of high quality crops must be improved. 

Fruit, vegetable, nut, and ornamental crops include more than 100 different 
kinds of plants, each with its own peculiar diseases, pests, and other hazards 
to production. Despite good progress in breeding varieties resistant to specific 
diseases, and despite estimated expenditures of well over $100 million annually 
for spraying, dusting, and other controls, pests and diseases still cause an esti- 
mated loss between 10 and 20 percent of these several crops. 

Control of diseases and disorders of horticultural crops to reduce these huge 
losses and to improve the nation’s food supplies needs to be attacked along 
several interrelated lines. Research needs to be expanded on the control of 
nematodes and specific plant diseases. Basic research is needed to develop new 
knowledge, methods, and materials for disease and pest control. 

NoTE.,—Pursuant to section 4 of the Hatch Act, approved March 2, 1887 (7 
U. S. C. 365) and under regulations prescribed by the Postmaster General, the 
State agricultural experiment stations have been authorized to transmit in the 
mails bulletins, reports of progress, and annual reports free of charge for post- 
age. Relying on this statutory authority, the Department believes that such 
mailings are not subject to Public Law 286, 88d Congress which requires pay- 
ments to the Post Office Department for official Government matter transmitted 
in the mails by penalty indicia, on the basis that this special statute has not 
been altered by enactment of Public Law 286. To clarify the legal issue en- 
tailed, the Comptroller General has been asked to render an opinion. Pending 
this decision no provision for penalty mail costs for mailings of the State agri- 
cultural experiment stations is included in these estimates. 

Nematodes, which are microscopic eel worms that live in the soil, cause 
tremendous damage to many crops in this country, especially in the southern 
half. They attack not only vegetable and fruit crops but also other field and 
ornamental crops. The crop loss from nematodes in the United States is esti- 
mated at over $200 million annually, and in North Carolina the loss on tobacco 
alone is estimated to be at least $25 million. The potato rot nematode has 
caused losses to potatoes in Idaho and has been found for the first time this 
year on potatoes in Wisconsin. 

Nematode control by chemicals has become a business with sales to growers of 
about $5 million annually, more than a tenfold increase in the past 8 years. The 
increased value of farm crops due to the use of chemicals is 4 to 5 times the 
cost of the nematocides. 

Recent research shows that the troubles caused by plant nematodes are far 
more diverse, general, and serious than heretofore realized. Formerly it was 
believed that nematodes were harmful to plants only if they entered the roots. 
Now, however, it appears that a more common form of injury results from 
nematode attacks on the root surfaces which open the way for specific disease 
organisms to infect the plants. Still other disorders formerly ascribed to 
different causes are now known to be inducted by nematodes, 

The State experiment stations, especially in the South and West, are deeply 
concerned with nematode problems. Because of the limited knowledge of this 
field and its highly specialized nature, State agencies look to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for leadership. Funds are not available, however, to assume this leader- 
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ship or to establish necessary centralized services and research. Basic research 
into the kinds and nature of nematodes that affect plants is sorely needed. 
Regional research, cooperative with State experiment stations, is needed to find 
and test chemicals and to develop cropping and soil management systems that 
will control nematodes, to test rootstocks for resistance to nematodes, and to aid 
plant breeders in the production of resistant varieties of crops. 

Peanuts are grown on more than 2 million acres and are one of the major 
southern-grown crops. The southern root rot disease is steadily increasing in 
prevalence and severity and is causing heavy losses in many districts. Leaf 
spot diseases also greatly reduce yields in the fields. Cooperative research with 
State experiment stations needs to be undertaken to develop varieties more 
resistant to these diseases and to study cropping and soil management systems 
and soil treatments to reduce the incidence of root rot. Mechanized harvesting 
of peanuts is making slow progress because rapid methods of harvesting and 
drying which reduce labor costs often result in inferior quality nuts. Poor 
quality is hurting demand. Research is needed to determine the nature of the 
deterioration and to develop methods for avoiding it in mechanized handling and 
drying. 

Vegetable: The profitable and efficient production of several important vegeta- 
ble crops is limited by diseases and by high labor requirements. 

Production and consumption of sweetpotatoes today are only about a third as 
great as they were some 20 years ago. Fusarium wilt, black rot, and a disease 
ealled internal cork cause serious losses. High resistance to fusarium wilt is 
available in many plant breeding lines but such resistance must be incorporated 
into superior inarket types. Resistance to black rot has been recently discovered 
in a few breeding lines but it is yet to be satisfactorily combined with other 
desired characters. Very little is known about internal cork or about its causal 
agent, how it is spread, or how it can be controlled. Research on the nature of 
internal cork and work on breeding for resistance to several sweetpotato dis- 
eases are urgently needed. 

Diseases are also limiting production of muskmelons and lettuce in the East. 
Both crops were important in the Eastern States a generation or more ago. 
Today hardly any Eastern muskmelons of high quality are to be found on the 
market because diseases, especially mildews, impair quality and reduce yields 
to unprofitable levels. Aster yellows and other disorders make lettuce produc- 
tion generally unprofitable in the East. 

The newly important sweet corn industry of the South is suffering increasingly 
serious losses from the leaf spot diseases and resistance to corn earworm and 
corn borer are badly needed. 

Breeding for multiple disease resistance in vegetable crops is required. 
Varieties that are resistant to existing forms of a specific organism often are 
not resistant to new forms of the disease that develop; also they may possess 
resistance to no more than one or two diseases. Breeding for disease and insect 
resistance is a continuing job which tends to become increasingly complex—the 
plant breeder must strive to keep ahead of new diseases, of new forms of old dis- 
eases, and of old diseases that are either relatively costly to control by chemicals 
or that are increasing in severity and not profitably controllable except through 
breeding. 

Florist and other ornamental crops grown commercially in this country and 
having a farm value of about $400 million annually, are subject to disease losses 
amounting to approximately $35 million annually. In addition, there are the 
losses suffered by amateurs who grow more flowers and ornamentals than any 
any class of economic plants. Three crops, greenhouse roses, carnations, and 
gladioli, together worth some $65 million, suffer disease losses estimated at $12 
million annually. A virus disease is causing a loss of approximately 20 per- 
cent in the carnation crop, the third most important of the cut flower crops. 
The chrysanthemum crop, with a value of about $25 million, has recently been 
attacked by a disease called “stunt.” Losses are estimated to average from 15 to 
20 percent. Virus diseases are a limiting factor in the production of Easter lilies 
and garden lilies and have practically wiped out the industry in Louisiana and 
Florida, Expansion of research on disease control and on the breeding of dis- 
ease-resistant varieties of these major crops is strongly urged by growers, 
florists, and garden and nursery associations. Even a modest reduction of losses 
through an investment in research can be expected to show substantial savings 
to the industry. 

The use of antibiotics in plant-disease control offers great promise for the 
future. At present there is no way to cure a plant affected with a virus disease. 
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Thus if a fruit tree becomes infected with a serious virus the tree must be de- 
stroyed. Few of the diseases caused by bacteria are controllable by spraying. 
Thus when fields become infected with such bacterial diseases as bean blight, or 
peach orchards become infected with bacterial leaf spot, no satisfactory remedies 
are available. It has been demonstrated experimentally, however, that certain 
antibiotic materials will enter plants through the leaves or roots, will be trans- 
ported within the plant, and will control certain diseases which cannot be con- 
trolled by other types of materials. This offers a completely new approach to 
the problem of plant-disease control. 

Expansion of research work is needed to screen the great range of antibiotic 

materials now available for effectiveness against serious fungus, bacterial and 
virus diseases of plants. The possibility of developing antibiotics antagonistic 
to disease-causing organisms in the soil through the encouragement of the types 
of growth that produce them needs to be investigated. This is basic research 
that holds great promise for improved approaches to the plant-disease control 
»sroblem. 
F Plan of work.—The proposed increase would be used initially to strengthen 
investigations mentioned above. To the extent possible in succeeding years, the 
funds would be used for other critical problems in the horticultural crops field, 
especially those relating to deciduous fruits and nuts. 

The work would be conducted largely in cooperation with the State experiment 
stations, either using their facilities or the land and office, laboratory, and 
greenhouse equipment already owned by the Department, as at the Vegetable 
Breeding Laboratory at Charleston, S. C., or the Plant Industry Station at Belts- 
ville, Md. No additional land or buildings would need to be bought or constructed 
by the Government. Excellent cooperation can be anticipated from industry. 
Chemical companies would supply materials for testing for their effectiveness 
as nematocides, antibiotics, and fungicides, or for their use for other control 
purposes. Growers and growers’ associations would cooperate in the field 
studies and tests. The results of the investigations would be promptly made 
available to the public by the release of new disease-resistant varieties and im- 
provements in disease-control materials and methods. 


2. Decrease of $38,000 under “Horticultural crops research” to eliminate funds 
for the development of physical facilities at the National Arboretum 

It is proposed to eliminate funds in fiscal year 1955 for the development of 
physical facilities at the National Arboretum. Care and maintenance of exist- 
ing plantings will continue to be provided. 

Funds available for the development of physical facilities in the 1954 fiscal 
year are being used primarily for the surfacing of those roads which have been 
graded, the construction of footpaths, the completion of fencing requirements, 
and the clearing, draining, and grading of land for permanent sites for plant 
materials. 

(b) Increase of $175,000 under “Entomology research” to intensify research 
on insecticide residues.—Need for increase: The lack of information on the ex- 
tent to which residues occur in foods consumed by man and animals following the 
use of insecticides continues to be a major obstacle to the maximum utilization 
of the new pesticide chemicals in the protection of agricultural products from 
attack by insects. 

Extensive use of insecticides is necessary to protect crops, livestock, and man 
from destructive and disease-carrying insects. A billion pounds of insecticides 
are used in the United States yearly. Chemicals which destroy insects are 
potentially harmful to man. New uses for these insecticides are under develop- 
ment. Before recommending their use it is essential to determine the extent 
to which chemical residues occur in foods consumed by man and animals or 
affect soils for crop production when applied as required for controlling various 
pests. Until it is determined to what extent such residues occur it is not possible 
to obtain maximum benefits of the newer highly effective insecticides now known 
which, if used, would result in greater yields and better quality of food and fiber 
and in protecting man, animals, and stored products. 

New chemicals are being developed each year for specific insect control but 
their use cannot be recommended until residue and toxicological data indicate 
they are not hazardous. Additional information on residue problems is now 
urgently needed for TDF, lindane, toxaphene, chlordane, aldrin, dieldrin, hepta- 
chlor, dilan, endrin, isodrin, and several organic phosphorus compounds includ- 
ing a number of systemic insecticides. 
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The United States Public Health Service and the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion conduct research to appraise the toxicity of these materials on man. When 
they establish tolerances it is necessary to determine if the use of the insecticides 
on food crops will not exceed such tolerances before recommendations are made 
by the Department. The Department cooperates with these agencies, State 
experiment stations, and industrial companies in developing information re- 
quired to appraise the hazards or safety of various insecticides. 

Plan of work.—The proposed increase would be used to: 

(a) Develop methods of analysis for minute amounts of the insecticides in 
milk, meat, plant products, and soils. The development of bioassay methods in 
lieu of or to supplement chemical analytical methods will also be investigated. 

(b) Provide more assistance to make the chemical analyses required in de- 
termining the extent to which insecticidal residues remain on various forage 
crops and occur in animal products when the forage is fed to animals. This 
would include determination of amount and persistence of residues on field crops 
in relation to crop, type and growth, insecticide types and formulations, timing 
of treatment in relation to harvest and subsequent processing of the various 
crops. 

(c) Provide more assistance for developing field sampling methods for deter- 
mination of residues on feed, forage, and vegetable crops. 

(d) Intensify basic research to investigate the nature and identity of the 
chemical residues and off-flavor factors which appear in plant foods, milk, and 
meat, following the use of insecticides. 

_ A portion of the work would be done in cooperation with State universities, 
State agricultural experiment stations, and insecticide manufacturing companies, 

(2) Farm and land-management research.—An increase of $798,000 composed 

of: 


(a) Increase of $550,000 to strengthen soil and water conservation and manage- 
ment research 


This increase would be distributed as follows: 


Soil and water conservation research____.__.-______-____________ $480, 000 
Agricultural engineering research.............________-_______. as 70, 000 
ee we des ahd iste see etiam dad we oe 550, 000 


Problem and need for increase: The production and improvement of soils 
to meet the food, feed, and fiber needs of an expanding population, and the ad- 
justments of cropping patterns to fit production more closely to market demands 
require more adequate information on the potentialities, limitations, and meth- 
ods of management of soil resources. Such information is basic to the most 
effective use of croplands and to the achievement of sustained productivity of 
svils. 

Adjustments in crop acreage as a result of temporary surpluses. will require 
sound guidance for alternative cropping practices. This is especially true of 
the wheatlands in the Western States, where the number of substitute crops for 
dryland production is limited. In the low-rainfall areas of the wheat-fallow 
section, such as eastern Colorado, western Kansas, and Nebraska, alternate 
summer fallow and wheat is about the only sure crop, other than grass. The 
seeding of grass in this area is always a hazard. Ways must be found for 
quickly getting this land into grass or other crops and for preventing wind 
erosion until some crop can be established. Crop adjustments in humid sections 
of the Nation also will require guidance from research data. In the Southeast, 
as limitations reduce the acreage of intensively cultivated crops such as cotton, 
ways must be found for getting these lands into soil-conserving crops that will 
protect both the land resource and farm income. Increased research is needed 
on new rotations for the South which will include more extensive use of deep- 
rooted legumes and improved grass in grass and legume sods. Ways must be 
found for maintaining pasture crops for several years at a high level of pro- 
ductivity, and the development of a satisfactory rotation wherein a row crop 
may be safely and profitably used prior to reseeding or reestablishment of pas- 
ture seedings. 

The Soil Conservation Service now looks to the Agricultural Research Service 
for information on crop, soil, and water management for guiding its action pro- 
gram. The National Reclamation Association and various soil-conservation 
districts, especially in Oklahma, Colorado, and Montana, have been urgently 
requesting additional soil-management research. Large public expenditures are 
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being made for land and water development, for soil-conservation practices, and 
for flood control, and there is great need for more adequate information on soil- 
and water-management practices to assure the wise expenditure of these funds. 

It is necessary to accelerate the development of effective equipment for tillage, 
fertilizer placement, planting and sowing, and cultivation for the stubble mulch 
culture of major crops on different soils and under different climatic conditions. 
The recent analysis of the entire field program in soil and water research has 
pointed up the problems facing farmers in applying soil and water conservation 
practices. The extensive adaptation of some form of stubble mulch soil manage- 
ment offers one of the most effective solutions for control of both wind and water 
erosion, but research is needed to develop methods of improving yields under 
good residue management systems. Previous work has shown that leaving the 
crop residues on the surface reduces runoff and erosion. Unfortunately, crop 
yields are frequently lower under residue systems than under conventional farm- 
ing practices. Weed control, fertilizer use, and more adequate management of 
moisture are problems yet to be solved in residue systems. 

The possibilities and limitation of deep tillage as an aid to soil and water 
conservation and to increased yields is another equipment problem which needs 
intensive research. The increased use of large tractors has contributed to soil 
compaction and the formation of serious plow and traffic soles in many sections 
of the country. The increasing adaption of supplementary irrigations presents 
problems of water infiltration. The introduction of new crop varieties, and the 
development of other soil and water conservation practices have made more 
intensive studies of deep tillage necessary. There is also need to develop better 
depth and position controls for field machines used for subsurface tillage and 
for contour farming. 

The loss of moisture by runoff and evaporation is an acute problem in the 
spring wheat area of western North Dakota and eastern Montana. Farming 
practices should be developed to insure maximum utilization of the limited rain- 
fall, to reduce wind erosion, and to determine the optimum nitrogen fertiliza- 
tion needed for best utilization of available soil moisture. The seriousness of 
these problems is reflected in a resolution by the Association of Soil Conservation 
Districts in northeastern Montana urging additional research on soil and water 
conservation practices. 

There is a rapidly growing farmer interest in supplemental irrigation for crop- 
land and pasture in the humid region as a means of stabilizing production and 
avoiding risks from drought. As an example, the Mississippi Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service reports that it received requests for advice and assistance in de- 
veloping supplemental irrigation systems from 857 farmers in 67 counties in 
1952 as compared with 164 farmers in 37 counties in 1951. Droughts during the 
growing season are common throughout the humid region and crop yields are 
often lowered materially. Even in years when total rainfall is normal, such as 
the first 8 months of 1953 along the middle Atlantic seaboard, periodic droughts 
have seriously affected crops and caused the forced. sale of cattle because of 
dried-up pasture. It is estimated that over 700,000 acres in the humid Eastern 
States received supplemental irrigation in 1952. This is exclusive of some 
1 million acres in Arkansas and Louisiana irrigated for rice production. How- 
ever, the problem of getting the water to the crop in the right quantities and at 
the right time is complex. Farmers must know when and how to irrigate. 
Farming systems and ways of farming must be adjusted accordingly. Irrigation 
must be adjusted to possible rainfall, otherwise, hazards of waterlogging and 
soil erosion may develop. When drought strikes an area, most fields and most 
crops will need water at the same time, thus creating a peak demand for water 
and making the problem of supply more complex than for regularly irrigated 
lands in the West. These are problems that farmers are unable to solve indi- 
vidually without excessive loss or cost. Extensive studies are needed to deter- 
mine the desirability of supplemental irrigation for a given situation and to 
develop dependable principles and practices for farmer use. 

In many of the marginal cropping areas of the Nation, research is needed to 
determine whether the land should remain permanently in grass or whether it 
can be cultivated. Once such a determination has been made, it is necessary to 
find the best land treatment for sustained production under each of the systems. 
This type of problem is found in the Guthrie, Okla., area where no satisfactory 
method has been found for managing much of the soil without excessive erosion 
and poor crop yields. Some of the land can be cultivated, but most of it should 
be put into grass. However, ways must be found for establishing the grass and 
for obtaining high production. The urgent need for research on this problem 
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was recognized in resolutions adopted by the Oklahoma State Association of 
Soil Conservation Districts at its two last annual meetings. 

Many other soil and water management problems affect soil resources and 
capacity for sustained high crop yields. Some of the more important of these 
problems, classified by various areas of the country, are listed below. 

Northeastern : 

1. Methods of determining when to irrigate and how much water to apply 
in supplemental irrigation. 

2. Relation of soil permeability to spacing and depth of drains. 

3. Frequency of row crops in rotations. 

Southeastern : 

1. Management of grass and forage crops for optimum production, main- 
tenance, and soil conservation. 

2. Soil management practices for different land capability classes. 

3. Development of improved methods for determining soil permeability 
and infiltration. 

North Central: 

1. Soil management practices for efficient production of corn with high 
frequency in rotations. 
2. More effective utilization of crop residues for svil and water conser- 
vation. 
Western Gulf: 
1. Most effective grass-cropland rotations, including kinds of grass, length 
of rotation, need for legumes, and effects on soil properties. 
2. Effects of tillage and land cover on water intake in irrigation. 
3. Water management practices for optimum irrigated crop production. 
Northern Great Plains: 
1. Control of wind and water erosion on irrigated land. 
2. Methods for maintaining optimum organic matter and fertility levels 
on various soil types. 
8. Crop production practices for maximum yields and adequate residues 
for erosion control. 

Pacific coast: 

1. Effect of different species of grasses and legumes on soil structure and 
organic matter maintenance when used in crop rotations. 

2. Consumptive use of water by different crops under different systems 
of soil and water management. 

8. Crop yield potentials under specified soil and crop management prac- 
tices. 

The loss of good agricultural land by wind and water erosion, depletion of 
fertility, physical deterioration, accumulation of salts, and by waterlogging must 
not be permitted to continue in the United States. The strengthening of research 
to prevent such loss is greatly needed. 

Plan of work.—All of the research proposed under this increase would be 
planned and conducted in cooperation with State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions. To meet the needs listed above, it is proposed to strengthen the work at 
approximately 20 existing field locations divided about equally between the 
eastern and western parts of the Nation where acute problems are unsolved. 
Also, new work on problems not now being studied would be developed in cooper- 
ation with State experiment stations at a few locations throughout the United 
States where critical soil and water conservation problems of a regional nature 
need attention. In some instances, these problems can be studied at existing 
stations such as at Watkinsville, Ga.; Guthrie, Okla.; or Amarillo, Tex. In 
other instances, it would involve initiating new research in cooperation with 
States at their substations and experimental fields, or at development farms 
such as are operated in cooperation with the Bureau of Reclamation in Western 
States. Emphasis would be placed upon determining the fundamental principles 
involved. Basie research on soil characteristics, reclamation of saline and alkali 
soils, and on relation of soils to plant and animal nutrition would also be 
strengthened at the laboratories at Beltsville, Md.; Riverside, Calif.; and Ithaca, 
N. Y. As basic data from these sources are accumulated, the field research 
program would be expanded to provide for field trials in cooperation with Soil 
Conservation Service operations and State agencies at numerous sites through- 
out the problem area. 
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Regional tillage research and studies for modification of field equipment to 
meet conservation farming needs would be conducted at 2 or 3 locations in the 
north central Corn Belt, the Northwest wheat area, or the Southwest as deter- 
mined in consultations with State agencies and the Soil Conservation Service. 


(b) Increase of $50,000 under “Agriculture engineering research” to improve 
methods and equipment for harvesting fruits and vegetables 

Problem and need for increase.—The cost of seasonal labor and the uncer- 
tainty of an adequate labor supply at critical times are rapidly becoming in- 
creasingly serious problems to producers of fruits and vegetables, particularly 
in harvesting and preparing many fresh fruits and vegetables for delivery to 
market and to the processing plant. Greater mechanization of harvesting and 
field handling is urgently needed. Examples of crops now requiring considerable 
amounts of expensive hand labor for their harvest include apples, pears, peaches, 
citrus, and other tree fruits; raspberries, blackberries, blueberries, strawber- 
ries, and other berry crops except cranberries, grapes, tomatoes, pepper, broccoli, 
sweetpotatoes, and most other vegetables. Machines available for harvesting 
such crops as sweet corn, peas, and beans have limitations that need improve- 
ment. Nearly every crop has harvesting and handling problems that are pe- 
culiar to it. Existing handling devices still tend to bruise or otherwise impair 
quality of most products. Greater mechanization of these harvesting and han- 
dling operations promises considerable reductions in growers costs, greater cer- 
tainty of harvesting crops at their optimum stage of maturity, and better 
quality and lower cost to the customer. 

Plan of work.—The work would be conducted largely in cooperation with the 
State experiment stations, using insofar as practicable their facilities, No addi- 
tional land or buildings would need to be bought or constructed by the Federal 
Government. Excellent cooperation can be anticipated from industry. Farm- 
equipment companies would cooperate in the development and testing of labor- 
saving devices for harvesting fruits and vegetables. Growers and grower asso- 
ciations would cooperate in field studies and tests. The results of the investiga- 
tions would be promptly made available by the release of research findings to 
the public and interested representatives of industry. 


(c) Increase of $198,000 under “Production economics research” to help farmers 
reduce costs, shift production into more profitable lines, and overcome obstacles 
to achievement of economic balance in production 
Need for increase.—Farmers are in a tight cost-price squeeze. Their costs 

are up and their prices down. Severe drought also has plagued farmers in some 
areas. Many already have less purchasing power than in 1937-41. Expanded 
economic research is urgently needed to point out opportunities to lower costs 
of production. Emphasis needs to be given to economics of mechanization and 
saving of hired labor, profitable use of fertilizer and pesticides, reducing building 
and equipment costs, increasing labor efficiency and adoption of other cost- 
reducing practices. 

Reductions in acreage of wheat, cotton, and corn, which farmers are facing, 
will intensify the adverse effects of the cost-price squeeze. Farmers are likely 
to face the need for adjusting production of these products for several years 
(barring severe drought or international emergency). More cooperative re- 
search, therefore, is needed now to determine the most profitable adjustments 
to be made on farms faced with a reduction in wheat, cotton, corn, and certain 
other products. Emphasis should be given to analyzing returns from shifting 
more land to grass and establishing soil conserving systems of farming; also 
to determining and dealing with various labor, credit, and tenure problems which 
are obstacles to achievement of economic balance in production. These analyses 
are needed as a guide for extension work with farmers, to help them develop 
more profitable farm plans. Cooperative studies now underway in a few areas 
indicate that significant opportunities do exist for reducing costs and maintain- 
ing incomes while shifting production plans to meet prospective markets. For 
example: 

Studies to determine opportunities for reducing costs of dairying in 
Michigan indicate that net returns per cow can be increased about $65 by 
shifting to high quality roughage and pasture combined with some other 
improved practices. For a 20-cow herd the total increase in net returns 
would be $1,300 per farm. 
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An appraisal of farmer experience with the newer methods of weed con- 
trol on cotton in the Mississippi Delta indicates that the most economical 
methods can reduce hand labor about two-thirds and the costs per acre 
about $10. 

Plan of work.—An integrated State and national research program would be 
developed in cooperation with the land-grant colleges that would attack the 
major problems found in different farming areas, with the end result of pointing 
out changes in farming in each area that would constitute the most efficient, 
profitable, sustained systems of farming in view of prospective prices, costs, and 
other conditions. Special attention would be given to cost-reducing opportuni- 
ties, and to profitable shifts in farming in each area. The research would also 
include consideration of obstacles to achievement of these objectives such as 
credit, tenure, land values, taxes, etc. 

The work would be organized so that the results would be applicable to repre- 
sentative farms in each area, and could be used as basic information for (1) 
extension work with farmers on their farm cost and adjustment problems, (2) 
work with farmers on investments, costs, and returns from different types of 
conservation farm plans, (3) farm-credit programs of the Government and of 
private credit agencies, (4) guidance in acreage adjustment and other produc- 
tion programs to determine the most profitable use of acres shifted out of surplus 
products. The results of suggested changes would be summarized and compared 
with prospective markets for different products. 


(3) Increase of $245,635 under “Livestock research” for research on urgent 
disease problems of livestock, including continuation of cooperative agree- 
ments for studies on air-sac infection of poultry and investigations on re- 
productive failure and infertility in livestock 

Need for increase.—Diseases and parasites of animals and poultry cause 
annual iosses of nearly a billion dollars to producers. This is in addition to 
losses from unusual outbreaks of diseases, such as recent outbreaks of vesicular 
exanthema of swine, blue tongue of sheep, ete. The national danger from 
livestock and poultry diseases is becoming increasingly important to our agri- 
cultural economy. As the Nation’s population grows, more livestock and poultry 
are needed to feed people. As food animals increase, larger and larger num- 
bers become concentrated on farms with the result that opportunities for spread 
of diseases and parasites increase constantly. Moreover, modern methods of 
marketing and rapid transportation tend to cause wider dissemination of 
diseases and parasites. To curtail losses research is urgently needed on a 
number of problems. 

Two current causes of large losses on which there is little information to help 
producers are reproductive failure and infertility in livestock and air-sac infec- 
tion in poultry, a new disease complex which became a serious problem about 
2 years ago. 

Air-sae infection.—In order to continue cooperative research on air-sac infec- 
tion or chronic respiratory disease of poultry on the same scale as the 1954 
fiscal year, funds will be required to extend research begun with cooperating 
States in prior fiscal years. Late in fiscal year 1952 the Department entered 
into cooperative agreements amounting to $140,000 for initiating research to 
continue through June 30, 1954. Nonrecurring funds for entering into these 
2-year agreements were made available for 1 year only primarily by interchange 
transfers from funds appropriated for other purposes. Early in fiscal year 
1953 supplemental studies under agreements amounting to $30,000 were begun. 
The increase requested will provide for continuing this work on the same level 
during fiscal year 1955. Air-sac infection continues to be the most serious 
disease of the broiler industry for which there are no effective methods of pre- 
vention or cure. Research progress in the Department and at cooperating State 
agricultural experiment stations has been significant and has served to identify 
specific problems on which further work needs to be done. 

An important research result to date is the discovery that the air-sac agent 
and the virus of Neweastle disease can be propagated simultaneously in chicken 
embryos without any evidence of the former being manifested. This result may 
explain why extensive epidemics of air-sac disease frequently seem to be asso- 
ciated with live-virus vaccination for Newcastle disease. More intensive work 
needs to be done on this phase, with particular reference to diagnostic pro- 
cedures for detecting the presence of the agent. 

Another problem which needs thorough and immediate investigation is egg 
transmission. Results obtained to date are conflicting on this point. The 
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situation must be clarified at the earliest possible date in order that hatchery- 
men can be protected from unjust accusation or properly assisted in preventing 
spread of the disease. Also, more work needs to be done on immunity to the 
disease, identification of carrier birds, methods for prevention of infection, and 
treatments. 

Plan of work.—In cooperation with State agricultural experiment stations, 
research will be continued on new and revised lines of work with special 
reference to relationship between the agent of air-sac infection and the virus 
of Newcastle disease and emphasizing the detection of the air-sac agent; deter- 
mination of the role of eggs in the spread of the disease; environmental factors 
such as temperature, humidity, rate of air flow and dust; and effective treat- 
ment for the disease; and a critical study of immunology. The increase would 
be used to extend cooperative agreements covering research, and to revise them 
where necessary. The States of Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York, North Carolina, Texas, Virginia, and 
Washington entered into agreements covering this work in fiscal years 1952, 1953, 
and 1954. 

Reproductive failure and infertility—For maximum efficiency in the pro- 
duction of beef and lamb it is axiomatic that every female in the herd or flock 
must produce and raise a normal offspring every year. Seldom is such efficient 
production seen in practice although there are some cattlemen who year after 
year show above 90 percent calf crop and sheep men who exceed the 100 percent 
mark. In large areas of this country, however, a calf crop of 50 percent is con- 
sidered good and the average for sheep in this country in 1951 was only 88 per- 
cent with the State having the largest number of sheep showing only 61 percent. 

There are four main categories which contribute to the lowering of reproduc- 
tive efficiency in livestock—disease organisms, parasites, hereditary defects, and 
nutritional deficiencies. There is pressing need for research on three specific 
problems at this time which are of serious and immediate concern to breeders— 
vibriosis of cattle and sheep, bovine trichomoniasis, and dwarfism in cattle. 

Vibriosis is due to the presence of the micro-organism Vibrio fetus in the genital 
tract. This disease affects both cattle and sheep. Available information strongly 
indicates that vibriosis of cattle may be responsible in some areas for approxi- 
mately 50 percent of their infertility or poor breeding performance. The disease 
is responsible for great economic loss in the cattle industry due to loss in milk 
production, abortions, drop in calf production and replacement cost of sterile 
females. Present knowledge on vibriosis of cattle is limited and is similar to that 
on brucellosis of cattle 15 to 20 years ago. Although recent survey studies in the 
field have resulted in some improvement of methods for isolation of the causative 
organism and in acquiring circumstantial evidence on how vibriosis is spread, 
more research must be done before control procedures can be initiated. 

Sheep producers and livestock sanitary officials of the western range believe 
vibriosis currently causes greater losses in sheep than any other one disease in 
that area. The principal losses are due to high incidence of abortion in infected 
ewes, which varies from 10 to 100 percent in infected flocks, loss of lamb crop, 
death of aborting ewes, loss of condition of ewes following abortions, and poor 
quality and production of wool. Limited research at State agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations has been inadequate for developing procedures for con- 
trol of vibriosis in sheep. 

Plan of work.—It is proposed to undertake research on the basic problems 
involved in: (1) methods of isolating and accurately identifying and classifying 
the vibrio organisms from affected animals, (2) optimal growth requirements of 
Vibrio fetus, (3) development of reliable diagnostic antigens and procedures, (4) 
methods of transmission, (5) course of the disease and persistence of infection, 
(6) natural and induced immunity to vibriosis in the natural host, (7) resistance 
of Vibrio fetus to chemical and various physical conditions, and (8) methods of 
prevention and control. The majority of the research on vibriosis in cattle 
would be conducted at the Animal Disease Station, Beltsville, Md., and would be 
fully coordinated with the cooperative research now underway in the regional 
project on fertility in cattle. Research on vibriosis in sheep would be conducted 
in cooperation with the State agricultural colleges and experiment stations in 2 
or more of the following 4 States where the disease is most prevalent—Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, or Colorado. 

Bovine trichomoniasis is present in cattle throughout the United States, an 
increasing number of infected bulls having been found even under the present 
inadequate methods of detection. The affected bull, though harboring the 
causative organism Trichomonas fetus, appears perfectly normal and apparently 
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suffers no ill effects, but is dangerous to every cow and heifer he serves. The 
females infected by a bull may abort in the early stages of pre‘snancy, without 
the owner even being aware of it, the animals coming into heat again as a 
consequence thereof. This may occur several times in succession. More often, 
however, the fetus is destroyed within the uterus, which becomes filled and 
swollen with pus which is teeming with the causative organisms. This is mis- 
taken for pregnancy. As a consequence of this infection, the affected animals 
may develop an incurably diseased condition of the uterus. There is evidence 
that the disease is transmitted in ways other than by service, since the causative 
organisms have been found in virgin heifers. Moreover, it has been demon- 
strated that the disease can be transmitted through artificial insemination, if 
semen is obtained from bulls harboring the causative organism. 

Detection of the causative organism in the bull presents great difficulty. A 
more rapid and more accurate method of diagnosis is needed both in the labora- 
tory and in the field. Present diagnostic methods involve the discovery of the 
live organisms in material obtained from suspected bulls. Since the causative 
organisms deteriorate rapidly after having been obtained, there is considerable 
difficulty in arriving at a diagnosis when material has to be collected in the field 
and sent to the laboratory to be examined hours or days later. 

Plan of work.—Attempts would be made to improve current methods of di- 
agnosing the disease by microscopic eXamination of material from suspected 
bulls, by inoculating culture media, and by other biological tests. This, in turn, 
would involve studies of cultivating the organisms on a large scale to obtain the 
antigenic material for biological tests. Small animal inoculations would be made 
in efforts to grow the organisms in laboratory animals, and, perhaps, modify their 
pathogenicity. 

New drugs recently brought to light would be tried to find a treatment that is 
easier to apply and less costly than the currently used proprietary boveflavin 
salve. The destruction of the organisms in bulls through topical application or 
parenteral injection presents the most hopeful outlook for the elimination of the 
disease, and this phase of the work, involving screening of a large number of 
organic chemicals, would be stressed. Studies would be male of modes of trans- 
mission other than by breeding, such as by associating infected with noninfected 
cows and heifers. 

Dwartism, a hereditary defect, presently exists extensively among beef cattle 
but may occur also in dairy cattle. It is of concern not only to purebred breeders 
but to commercial cattlemen as well. Since the defect is recessive it can be 
carried by a normal animal; that is, when a calf receives the factor from only 
one parent it develops normally but will transmit the defect to half the offspring 
produced. When 2 such carrier animals are mated 1 out of every 4 calves on the 
average will bea dwarf. A carrier cow will never produce a dwarf calf if mated 
to a nonearrier bull. Even if bred to a carrier bull she might, purely by chance, 
not drop a dwarf calf in her lifetime. 

This behavior of the defect contributed greatly to its unwitting dissemination 
through sale of breeding stock. Recent information indicates that this is what 
has happened in the United States during the past 20 years. Some of the best 
herds in the United States are now known to have this defect. With the rea- 
lization that a bull which would otherwise sell for $40,000 as a breeding animal 
is worth only beef prices if he carries the defect, the concern of the purebred 
breeder is obvious. 

Plan of work.—The critical problem to be solved is that of accurate identi- 
fication of carrier animals. The progeny test which will do this is too time con- 
suming and expensive for general use where large numbers must be tested. A 
test which gives promise of being accurate and practical utilizes the contour of 
the face profile as a diagnostic criterion. Only 2-year old Hereford bulls have 
been used as experimental material up to the present time and for that restricted 
group the method seems to be effective. It is proposed to further test and refine 
the method for use on such animals and to extend its use to younger animals and 
females of the Hereford and other breeds. This will involve a study of ana- 
tomical changes in the face profile in relation to age, the development of instru- 
ments for making accurate profile contours, development of statistical methods 
of analyzing the contour charts, and checking the results with progeny tests for 
final proof of adequacy. The work would be carried on in cooperation with 
State agricultural colleges and experiment stations. 
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(4) Increase of $150,000 under “Human nutrition and home economics research” 
to develop needed information on nutrients in foods and on the use of food 
for improved nutrition 


Need for increase.—Consumers spend more than $50 billion a year for food. 
Research-derived information regarding food and nutrition is basic to wise 
use of food by consumers. Their food choices affect health and also add up to 
market demand which, in turn, affects the production, processing, and marketing 
of agricultural products. 

Effective utilization of food for improved nutrition depends heavily on knowl- 
edge of the quantities of the various essential nutrients that different foods con- 
tain and on how much of each is needed by the body to maintain the delicate 
chemical balance characteristic of healthy living tissues. Present research on 
nutrition in the Agricultural Research Service deals primarily with the distribu- 
tion of amino acids, fatty acids, and vitamins in foods and with human require- 
ments for these nutrients. Little work is underway on the mineral, carbohydrate, 
and energy values of foods, or on the effect of different proportions of nutrients 
in the diet on well-being throughout the body’s life span. Additional research 
is needed on these subjects to provide a better understanding of the place of 
various present-day foods in the diet. 

Much of the data in the scientific literature on the mineral content of food 
was obtained many years ago and is not applicable to the new varieties of plants 
or types of animals now produced, nor to food processed by modern methods. 
The research proposed would provide information not now existent on the occur- 
rence of minerals in present-day foods. It would provide information on trace 
elements, such as cobalt and selenium, the nutritional importance of which have 
only recently been recognized. It would also provide up-to-date quantitative 
information on elements long recognized to be important to nutrition, such as 
calcium, phosphorus, magnesium, potassium, and sodium. The medical pro- 
fession considers the control of intake of sodium—a natural constituent of 
foods and of food additives such as common salt and baking soda—as essential 
in the treatment of hypertension and related conditions. Yet few data are 
available on the amount of sodium in various natural and processed foods, and 
without such information it is not Lussible to develop appropriate diets, menus, 
and recipes for use in circumstances requiring control of sodium in diets. Cal- 
cium is the element believed least likely to be supplied by diets in the quantities 
now recommended by nutritionists, but information is meager on the calcium 
content of modern foods. 

Lack of detailed information on the carbohydrate component of foods is an- 
other serious defect of present knowledge of food composition. Recent research 
has shown that the nature of the carbohydrate in the diet affects the require- 
ments of normal individuals for certain essential amino acids and vitamins, 
Knowledge of the nature of the carbohydrate fraction is also of concern in the 
control of diabetes. The figures on carbohydrate in present tables of food com- 
position were not determined directly but are values known technically as “carbo- 
hydrate by difference.” Methods of direct analysis should be developed and ap- 
plied to all common foods in obtaining exact quantitative data. 

Information is also needed on the relation of food to well-being over the entire 
life span of the individual. The interrelated functions of nutrients and the 
balance among nutrients provided by meals need intensive investigation. For 
example, studies should be made to show how diets that differ in the proportions 
in which they provide nutrients affect the activity of enzyme systems of body 
tissues. (Such enzymes regulate various physiological functions.) Special 
attention should be given to studies of the effect on enzymes of diets that have 
been shown to play a role in inducing or preventing the premature development 
of some of the physical impairments that are now commonly associated with 
aging. 

The proposed research would help homemakers and other consumers to buy 
food intelligently in proper assortments and quantities, and to prepare foods in 
such ways as to conserve nutritive values and other wanted qualities. It would 
also help farmers and the food industries to recognize the potential markets that 
might be created by improved consumer knowledge of diet selection, and to under- 
stand the need for conserving the values that consumers seek in food. 

Plan of work.—Systematic studies of the mineral and carbohydrate content 
of foods would be made, developing, as needed, appropriate methods of analyses— 
chemical, spectrographic, chromatographic, and biological. Insofar as possible, 
the quantities of all kinds of minerals would be determined in the same food 
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samples, since minerals are interrelated in metabolism. Foods produced under 
controlled conditions would be analyzed. The research would be undertaken 
in cooperation with institutions in various parts of the country so that the 
variations in compositions likely to result from different conditions of production 
and methods of processing would be learned. 

The relation of diet to enzyme systems in body tissues and hence to the main- 
tenance of health would also be studied. It has recently been established that 
laboratory rats when given certain types of diet are subject to premature physi- 
cal impairments which seem to be analogous to those in some types of renal- 
cardiovascular diseases of man. The rat would therefore be used as a tool for 
a study comparing the activity of key enzyme systems in body tissues (kidney, 
liver, and perhaps others) of experimental rats that would be fed diets that 
induce or diets that prevent the early appearance of tissue damage. The result- 
ing knowledge should help clarify how differences in the proportion in which 
nutrients are provided by diets may operate to prevent or to bring about devia- 
tions from normal, and perhaps make it possible to diagnose metabolic disturb- 
ances early enough to enable their reversal by proper diets. 


(5) Increase of $820,000 under “Utilization research” to expand research to 
develop new and improved industrial and other uses for agricultural prod- 
ucts and thereby alleviate surplus commodity situations, especially in 
grains, cotton, animal fats, vegetable oils, and milk 

Need for increase.—Since the days of World War I, ever-growing chemical 
research soundly supported by alert industries has placed in the hands of the 
consumer such an abundance of the things for comfortable living as the world 
had never dreamed of in earlier years. This intensive search has made avail- 
able to all an endless list of products which perform entirely new functions, and 
even more, perform familiar tasks in spectacularly new and useful ways. Among 
the latter are such recently available materials as synthetic detergents to lighten 
domestic and industrial cleaning loads ; “new wonder fibers,” which defy wrinkles 
and can be quickly laundered, to compete with cotton and wool; and plastics 
which outwear leather in shoes and luggage. These few examples, chosen from 
among many, illustrate the relentless pace of modern industrial research and 
the manner in which it is replacing products of the farm with others better 
adapted to their purposes, less costly, and in more constant supply. 

This trend has already resulted in serious inroads into the markets for some 
agricultural commodities and, with record agricultural production of recent 
years, has led to accumulation of burdensome surpluses. Examples include 
animal fats and vegetable oils which filled the soap kettles a short time ago; 
cotton and wool now being replaced by man-made fibers; corn, the source of 
starch for sizing, now being supplanted by synthetic resinous compositions; and 
hides and skins now being replaced by rubber, plastics, and other leather sub- 
stitutes. Agriculture is being “researched out of the market” and there is no 
real remedy for these and other surplus situations but to seek vigorously the 
maximum economic use that can be made of each agricultural raw material. 
Only public-research agencies are in a position to carry on this program, vital to 
the well-being of the farmer. 

There exists ample evidence that adequate research directed toward improved 
utilization of the farmer's product can contribute effectively to alleviation of 
surplus problems. Epoxidized oils, developed by the Department, are moving 
in tank-car lots today as necessary and effective modifiers and stabilizers of the 
vinyl plastics. This outlet may soon require a hundred million pounds or more 
of animal fat annually and the use is such that an economic return to the 
grower could be paid from the raw material. Animal fats have been found by 
the Department to be economic competitors of palm oil in the manufacture of 
hot-dipped tin plate and this use, though relatively small in volume, has a vital 
defense significance, since palm oil must all be imported. 

Other examples indicative of the progress toward improved utilization of the 
farmer's product include the development of acetylated cotton fabrics which 
are recapturing the substantial laundry press cloth market from nylon and the 
widespread use of once-used cotton fertilizer and feed bags for making fine 
apparel. Of no lesser importance, the position of cotton is being sustained by 
processing equipment and procedures developed by the Department which im- 
prove product quality and reduce costs. 

These advances show clearly that agricultural commodities have useful prop- 
erties not possessed by other materials and that advantage of them can be 
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taken through research. Intensified scientific effort is especially needed at this 
time in the following four fields: 

(a) Research to develop new industrial uses and improved feeds and thereby 
alleviate the surplus grain situation —At the end of the current crop year, it is 
estimated that wheat and corn will be in substantial surplus with supplies of 
other grains also exceeding domestic consumption. New outlets capable of 
absorbing enormous quantities must be developed if economic use is to be made 
of these important agricultural commodities. Expanded utilization of cereals 
will be dependent upon the development of food, feed, and industrial products. 

It is estimated that there is currently a shortage of 5 to 7 million tons of 
protein feeds. The protein of present commercial varieties of corn is deficient in 
feed elements essential for production of most meat per pound of feed. For 
this reason, high-protein feed materials are drawn principally from the seed 
meals where amino acid deficiencies are less marked. Tremendous quantities of 
cereal grains, particularly corn, are fed to livestock and substantial improvement 
in their ability to provide a large portion of the protein requirements of live- 
stock will encourage expanded use of these otherwise surplus materials. Several 
attractive approaches in the improvement of the protein-building properties of 
cereal grains as ingredients of livestock feeds are available. It is known that 
eattle and other ruminants can utilize simple forms of nitrogen, such as ammo- 
nia, to supply sizable proportions of their protein requirements through the 
ability of microorganisms present in the digestive tract of these animals to con- 
vert simple nitrogen compounds to the amino acids essential for growth and de- 
velopment. Through controlled fermentation processes high carbohydrate 
sources such as corn and wheat may be convertible to nitrogen-containing feed 
materials that will supply high-protein feed for nonruminants. 

Penicillin and the other antibiotics of modern medicine, as well as butanol, 
acetone, and other solvents, have long since demonstrated the potential of the 
fermentation industry as a converter of grains to useful industrial products, and 
a thorough survey of the activity of miscroorganisms on grain is needed. Sepa- 
ration and chemical modification of starch, protein, oil, and the other constitu- 
ents will provide new markets for cereals as gums, adhesives, sizings, and a 
host of other chemicals, and chemical intermediates. 

For many years the per capita consumption of wheat as human food has been 
declining. A halting or reversal of this trend will constitute a major factor in 
utilization of surplus grain. To this end it is important that the quality of 
flour be improved and that attractive new products convenient in preparation 
for the table be developed. Of equal importance is the development of informa- 
tion to enable the breeding of new wheat varieties of improved baking and mill- 
ing properties. 

Plan of work.—Yroteins having value in meat production equal to or greater 
than that of commercial products now available would be the object of an 
intensive search for cultures eapable of synthesizing such from cereal grains. 
At the same time research would be devoted to preparation of chemically modi- 
fied starches. Those showing promise would be tested to develop their industrial 
utility. The structure of the wheat kernel would be studied in detail with a 
view to improving milling practice and to facilitating the evaluation of wheat 
varieties with respect to improved milling qualities. The chemical structure of 
wheat proteins important in determining the baking characteristics of wheat 
would be investigated and means would be sought for improving these by their 
chemical or physical modification. To improve marketing and avoid waste in 
bakery goods, the technology of manufacture and handling of these products in 
frozen form would be studied. 

(b) Research to develop new and improved fabrics and fibers from cotton and 
wool and new and less costly techniques for processing these fibers.—Cotton and 
wool are meeting increasingly serious competition from synthetic fibers. Start- 
ing with an annual production of a few million pounds of rayon about 40 years 
ago, the industry now has an annual production capacity of nearly 2 billion 
pounds comprising at least a dozen different synthetic fibers. This is a little less 
than one-half the 1952 United States consumption of cotton and over four times the 
consumption of wool. 

Much of the success of the synthetic fibers is due to the fact that they are 
created by chemical reactions designed to confer upon them the qualities needed 
to meet specific market requirements. Similarly, chemical treatments offer great 
possibilities for conferring upon cotton and wool the qualities which are needed 
to meet the competition from synthetic fibers. It has already been demonstrated 
that a special treatment of cotton (called partial acetylation) increases its heat 
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and rot-resistance, and that treatment of wool with a chemical (propiolactone) 
improves its felting characteristics. Greatly increased emphasis should be 
placed upon this line of research. 

Many desirable qualities, such as warmth, drape, crease resistance, etc., can 
be improved by research on fabric construction. For example, the recent de- 
velopment of a special loom attachment makes possible the production of more 
closely woven cotton fabrics which have greatly increased resistance to pene- 
tration by water. Additional research is needed to develop other types of fab- 
rics for special markets. 

Intensified research on the various operations that are required to convert 
cotton and wool fibers into yarns and fabrics can be expected to lead to changes 
which will lower the costs of processing and improve the qualities of the re- 
sultant products. For example, it is estimated that a recently developed cotton 
opener will make possible a saving of about one dollar for every bale of cotton 
opened. Similar savings can undoubtedly be made in such operations as picking, 
carding, drafting, and spinning. 

Plan of work.—The basic objectives of both the cotton and wool research pro- 
grams are unchanged; however, in the work outlined below there would be ex- 
plored both promising new approaches to processing and also the chemical treat- 
ments which, though recognized previously, could not be studied heretofore. 

Research on cuottun would be directed toward prolonging the life of out- 
door fabrics such as awnings, tents, and tarpaulins, and toward improving the 
soil and wrinkle resistance of apparel and household fabrics. Processing re- 
search would be carried out to find better methods, adaptable for textile mills, 
of removing trash from mechanically harvested cottons. Other studies would 
seek through redesigning the carding machine to increase product uniformity 
and reduce losses of spinnable fiber. 

Research on wool of a rather fundamental nature would be directed toward 
gaining a better understanding of chemical degradation, including yellowing, 
and toward developing means of preventing such deteriorating influences. 

(c) Research to alleviate animal fat and vegetable oil surpluses through de- 
velopment of new products of increased value and volume consumption.—Animal 
fats are in serious surplus and this condition is certain to continue and worsen 
as increased slaughter of animals for meat at the same time increases the pro- 
duction of byproduct fat. Competition of animal fats with vegetable oils for 
traditional markets of the former, coupled with declining demand for soaps, 
paints, and other industrial products heretofore made from fats and oils makes 
it imperative that research find new economic outlets for these agricultural 
raw materials. Research of the past 10 years has only recently culminated in 
the establishment of new outlets, which, if fully exploited, will utilize nearly one- 
third of a billion pounds of surplus fat. But impressive as this accomplishment 
is, it is paled by the job ahead—that of finding new markets for the % billion 
pounds of animal fats that even under present circumstances will still remain un- 
wanted. Utilization research, as successfully pursued in the past, should con- 
tinue with augmented intensity so as to maintain present food and industrial 
outlets for animal fats and to develop new and expanded nonfood uses for 
them. Additional research can profitably be directed to the development of 
(1) detergents from animal fats that will compete with detergents synthesized 
from nonagricultural source materials; (2) plastics and plasticizers to supply 
this rapidly expanding and diversifying industry; and (3) new chemical inter- 
mediates, derived by chemical modification of animal fat components, to share 
the industrial markets now supplied largely by the petroleum and coaltar 
industry. 

Production of oilseed crops including soybean, cottonseed, linseed, and peanut, 
already at high levels, is destined to increase owing to the need for high-protein 
meals for livestock feed. The increased amount of vegetable oils that will con- 
sequently become available in the years ahead cannot be consumed in present 
outlets and will add to the surpluses already being held in storage. Human con- 
sumption of fats is at, or near, the maximum per capita, and only small increases 
in consumption, due to expanding population, can be anticipated. Synthetic pe- 
troleum-based detergents, still on the increase, are even now displacing a billion 
pounds of fats annually in the soap kettle. In the paint field, the increasing use 
of water and resinous-base paints and thinners made from petroleum has already 
weakened the market for drying oils. 

To alleviate the burdensome surpluses of fat and oil supplies that are occurring, 
there is need to intensify utilization research to (1) reestablish agricultural oils 
in industrial uses traditionally theirs, and (2) develop industrial chemcals and 
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products from these oils that cannot be made on a competitive basis from petro- 
um. 

: Plan of work.—Fats and oils differ significantly in chemical makeup and conse- 
quently in respect of chemical reactions that may be expected to transform them 
into useful products. They differ also from such low cost raw materials as pe- 
troleum and have properties that should make them more economical for some 
purposes. With this differentiation in mind, animal fats, cottonseed oil, soybean 
oil, and tung oil would be subjected to chemical changes calculated to yield sur- 
face coatings, plastics, plasticizers, detergents, lubricants, chemical intermedi- 
ates, and other edible and inedible substances of commercial importance. Ac- 
companying research would be devoted to determining the value of fats in live- 
stock feed, particularly as it is related to the chemical composition of the fat. 

(d) Research to increase use of milk and its byproducts by developing new and 
improved milk products.—The per capita production of milk is steadily decreas- 
ing. At the same time, certain dairy products are in surplus because they are in 
forms and at prices not sufficiently attractive to the public. Some of the prob- 
lems on which additional research is urgently needed are indicated below : 

Evaporated milk is a sterile product that is retailed in cans of convenient 
sizes. Being sterile, the milk does not have to be refrigerated when it is placed 
on the market. Thus the cost of distribution can be kept at a relatively low level 
and the product sold at a price which makes it a most attractive source of all 
milk solids. When milk is utilized in this form there is no byproducts problem 
and milk surpluses can be stored in a comparatively stable state. As is well 
known, evaporated milk has a cooked flavor and color. When reconstituted by 
the addition of an equal volume of water, it does not have the flavor and appear- 
ance of fresh milk. A practical method of producing canned, sterile, concentrated 
milk that will continue to be uniform in composition during storage and transpor- 
tation and that, on reconstituting, will have the flavor and appearance of fresh 
milk, undoubtedly would greatly increase the demand for this product and ease the 
milk products surplus problems. 

Ice cream is sold by volume and shrinkage causes monetary loss to the manu- 
facturer. Since the causes of shrinkage are not clearly understood, means of 
avoiding it are only partially successful. Additional information on this problem 
would be especially timely since the ice cream industry is presently being pressed 
by competition from less expensive frozen desserts that contain vegetable fats 
instead of milk fat. 

Consumption of cheese would increase if, through research, cheese of uniformly 
attractive flavor and texture and of wider variety were made available. Re- 
search on cheese spreads and cheese foods is needed to improve their taste appeal 
and spreadability. Basically, it is necessary to know what compounds in what 
proportions give the characteristic flavors. 

The rate of deterioration of butter depends largely on the quality of the butter. 
If converted to butteroil, deterioration would take place less rapidly. To what 
extent the characteristics of butter affect the rate of deterioration of butteroil 
made from it is not known. Such knowledge is needed to make it possible to 
determine whether a given lot of butter can be converted advantageously to 
butteroil for storage. Furthermore, methods need to be studied for the use of 
the oil in ice cream, confections, baking, the reconstitution of milk and cream, 
and in dairy spreads. Increasing quantities of skim milk are being consumed 
as a beverage. Some of this skim milk is obtained by adding water to nonfat 
dry milk solids. Research has demonstrated that a beverage containing 1 to 2 
percent fat and 11 to 12 percent milk solids-not-fat would undoubtedly be much 
more popular than skim milk which normally contains about 9 percent solids- 
not-fat and only traces of fat. A dried milk base for such a beverage should 
have good keeping quality and should mix with water more readily than nonfat 
dry milk solids. 

Dried whole milk contains not less than 26 percent fat. It is well known that, 
as the fat content of the powder is decreased, especially below 16 percent, the 
keeping quality is improved. These facts indicate the desirability of research 
on the production of a dried milk that contains perhaps 10 percent fat and a 
suitable edible substance to enhance the flavor and to make it easy to mix with 
water. Such a product would find other uses in the home as in custards and in 
baking and it would be attractive pricewise. 

Plan of work.—Research in this field would include a study of the effect of 
various heat treatments of milk on the shelf life and flavor of its sterilized 
concentrate. The keeping quality of dried milks containing various amounts of 
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milk fat would be compared and the milks modified to improve their stability, 
wetting properties, and solubility. New techniques and methods of processing 
milk and utilizing milk products would be investigated. Those showing promise 
would be tried out on a pilot seale prior to being recommended for commercial! 
adoption. Work on the causes of ice cream shrinkage would be carried on at a 
State university where ability in this field is widely recognized. 

On each of these four problems, a part of the planned research would be to 
execute research contracts with private or public organizations in order to 
make use of their resources in helping to solve the problems. 


PLANT AND ANIMAL DISEASE AND PEST CONTROL 


The 1955 budget contains reductions in the funds proposed for most of the 
cooperative plant disease and pest control projects and for the eradication of 
brucellosis and tuberculosis of animals. 

The plant disease and pest control estimate for 1955 contemplates States and 
local agencies and organized groups of individuals assuming increased responsi- 
bility in meeting regulatory requirements under existing State and Federal 
quarantines. In a number of instances greatly improved treatments have been 
developed in recent years and are now generally available at reasonable cost 
to farmers, nurserymen, and others dealing in commodities moving from in- 
fested areas to other parts of the country. Funds provided in this estimate will 
be used to a great extent for surveys to establish boundaries of infested areas, 
technica! assistance in organizing and conducting control programs which are 
carried out in support of quarantines, and to insure an acceptable degree of 
uniformity in the application of treatments where several States are involved. 

The animal disease and pest control estimate provides for discontinuance of 
all indemnities for tuberculosis and brucellosis so that the States electing to 
pay such indemnities would provide the entire amount in the future from State 
sources. Funds provided in the estimate will continue to be used for aid to 
the States in inspection, testing, and quarantine enforcement. 

In connection with emergency outbreaks of insects and plant diseases, it is 
proposed to limit Federal cooperation to one-third the cost of control operations 
on grasshoppers, Mormon crickets, chinch bugs, and other native pests on State 
and private lands. No program will be initiated on such pests until an agree- 
ment has been reached with the State or States involved whereby two-thirds of 
the cost would be provided from other than Federal sources. This general 
arrangement has been followed with increasing frequency during the past 
several vears. 

There have been outstanding advancements made in methods of controlling 
grasshoppers, Mormon crickets, and chinch bugs in recent years. Procedures 
are now available which permit individual farmers to carry out effective control 
of these pests on croplands. To prevent widespread outbreaks from developing 
on native grasslands of low value, often remote from the more productive crop 
areas, it often becomes necessary to organize areawide control programs which 
cannot be financed by individual landowners. Under such circumstances, 
Federal assistance will be provided to the extent of one-third the cost of such 
operations, 

Funds for emergency outbreaks will continue to be used where State or private 
lands are intermingled or adjacent to Federal lands when such work on those 
lands is essential to the success of the program on Federal lands whether or not 
local cooperation is forthcoming. Such funds will also be used to suppress, 
contain, or eradicate newly introduced pests, with or without State financial 
assistance, when prompt action may contribute to an effective program of eradi- 
cation or suppression, 

The cooperative programs are constantly under review to maintain an appro- 
priate relationship of the Federal effort with that of the States and other 
cooperators. It is essential that these control and eradication programs be con- 
tinued at an effective level. The reductions are proposed on the basis that the 
States and other cooperators should assume a larger proportion of the costs. 

(6) Plant disease and pest control——A decrease of $2,241,350 under “Plant 
pest control” composed of: 

(a) Decrease of $2,186,000 due primarily to discontinuance or reduction of 
Federal participation in certain insect and plant disease control programs. 

It is proposed to decrease the amounts available for insect and plant pest 
control programs mostly by discontinuing or reducing Federal participation in 
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such programs. Technical assistance to the States would be continued. The 
amounts of the reductions proposed by program are as follows: 


Available, Estimate, 


Program | Decreases 


1954 1955 

= = ‘ + = | 

Plant pest control: | | 
Japanese beetle control ; | $429, 600 | —$277, 750 | $151, 850 
Sweetpotato-weevil control. _- | 211, 850 | —161, 050 | 50, 800 
Citrus blackfly and Mexican fruitfly control__ | 227, 500 —29, 500 | 198, 000 
Phony peach and peach mosaic eradication _ - | 139, 000 —100, 000 | 39, 000 
Barberry eradication | 660, 800 | —124, 800 | 536, 000 
Pink-bollworm control_- 1, 220, 100 | —150, 000 | 1, 070, 100 
Golden nematode control . 346, 400 —144, 900 201, 500 
White-fringed beetle control___ 685, 300 — 478, 900 206, 400 
Hall scale eradication aes 104, 300 | 104, 300 
QGypsy-moth control _ - ‘ | 528, 800 | —331, 600 197, 200 
Grasshopper and Mormon cricket control ‘ | 569, 100 | —266, 700 | 302, 400 
Insect detection and advisory service | 387, 600 | — 20, 800 366, 800 

Emergency outbreaks of insects and plant diseases (con- | 
tingency fund) | 600, 000 | —100, 000 | 500, 000 
Total. ___. vo | 6,110,350 | —2,186, 000 3, 924, 350 


Japanese beetle, white-fringed beetle, and gupsy moth.—It is proposed to re- 
voke the Federal quarantines on these three projects and to eliminate those con- 
trol operations heretofore conducted in support of the quarantines. The esti- 
mate would provide some technical assistance to the States in developing and 
applying uniform State quarantines to the extent they are necessary, thus ex- 
pediting the movement of affected commodities from areas of infestation to 
uninfested parts of the country. 

Sweetpotato-weevil control.—It is proposed to limit Federal participation in 
this program to technical assistance to States in developing uniform regulations 
governing the movement of sweetpotato plants and tubers from infested areas to 
other parts of the country, and in the demonstration of effective methods of 
weevil control in areas where infestation becomes established. A combination of 
cultural practices and improved chemical treatments, when uniformly applied 
throughout a sweetpotato-growing area, have proved highly effective in prevent- 
ing weevil damage in recent years. The providing of technical assistance would 
be continued as a Federal function inasmuch as uniformity of control efforts on 
an interstate basis is necessary. 

Citrus blackfly and Mevican fruitfly, pink bollworm control, and insect detec- 
tion and advisory service——No change in the extent of program operations is 
anticipated as a result of the reductions in these projects. It is expected that 
adjustments can be made through reassigning equipment and other facilities 
presently being used on other projects which would be curtailed under these 
estimates, and by securing increased support of the work from cooperating 
agencies both in this country and in Mexico. In making this adjustment con- 
sideration has been given to the effect the severe freeze of a few years ago has 
had on the volume of citrus fruit moving from the regulated area. As produc- 
tion returns to normal it must be anticipated that the inspection load will in- 
crease accordingly. 

Phony peach and peach mosaic eradication.—It is proposed to limit Federal 
participation in these programs to carrying out a survey and technical service 
function, which, after careful review with State officials and others affected by 
the reduction proposed in fiscal year 1954, is essential to effective control pro- 
grams organized and financed by peach growers operating in areas where the 
disease has proved particularly virulent. 

Barberry eradication.—More than 90 percent of the area within the 18 States 
in this program is now free of barberries. The program has progressed to the 
point where plans are being made for a gradual withdrawal of Federal partici- 
pation and for assumption by the States of a greater responsibility for continuing 
maintenance work. It is believed that with the additional responsibility being 
assumed by the States, with the savings that can be made by consolidations of 
control activities within individual States, and through transfer (rather than 
by purchase) of automotive and other equipment from other programs being 
curtailed, steady progress can be made in bringing remaining infested areas to 
a maintenance basis. 
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Golden-nematode control.—It is proposed to place Federal participation in the 
golden nematode control program on a matching basis with the participating 
States. The State of New York at present shares equally in the cost involved 
in removing infested land from the production of potatoes and tomatoes. It 
assists substantially in other activities within the State, in an effort to pre- 
vent this organism from spreading to other potato and tomato producing areas. 
it also provides funds for research designed to develop methods of control that 
are more effective than those currently known. The growers owning infested 
lands who withhold them from the production of potatoes and tomatoes are 
voluntarily assuming an important share of the loss. Surveys outside the State 
of New York which are conducted by the Agricultural Research Service are 
supported by the loan of personnel and by other considerations by the States in 
which these surveys are made. Total estimated contributions from cooperating 
States and other agencies approximate $191,000 in 1954. 

Grasshopper and Mormon cricket control.—The grasshopper control program 
provides cooperation with the States in: (1) Conducting surveys to acquaint 
farmers and ranchers with, where, when, and how grasshoppers and Mormon 
erickets threaten them: (2) conducting demonstrations to show them the most 
effective method of accomplishing control as a part of their normal farming oper- 
ations; and (3) encouraging timely control of incipient infestations in remote 
range areas to prevent migrations and further widespread damage to other range 
and crop-producing areas. Funds remaining in this project will be used pri- 
marily for advising county agricultural agents and other agricultural leaders and 
groups of farmers when and how to apply control measures in a manner which 
will be most effective. 

Emergency outbreaks of insects and plant diseases.—During the fiscal year 
1952, 4 emergency programs were conducted under this fund, with a total of 
$181,800 being allocated. In 1953, 3 of the 4 programs authorized in 1952 were 
concluded and 5 new outbreaks controlled, $438,700 being allocated for this pur- 
pose. These included control operations on grasshoppers in parts of Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, New Mexico, Arizona, and Texas and Mormon crickets in Nevada, 
California, Utah, Idaho, Colorado, Montana, and Wyoming. To date (December 
16, 1953) 1 emergency program has been undertaken the cost of which will not ex- 
ceed $140,000. Control operations were carried on against grasshoppers within 
the disaster areas of Texas and New Mexico, with serious infestations also in 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and southeastern Colorado, severe drought having aggra- 
vated the situation. 

As indicated above, it is proposed to limit Federal contributions to control 
programs on State and private lands to one-third of the cost of such programs. 
Where outbreaks occur on Federal lands, control is a responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government and is carried out in cooperation with land-managing agencies. 
Fall surveys indicate that grasshoppers may become a major problem in the 
Southern Plains States, particularly in areas where the situation is aggravated 
by a long drought. In view of the above, however, it is believed that a contin- 
gency fund of $500,000 will be adequate in 1955 to carry out the responsibilities 
of the Agricultural Research Service for cooperation in control programs. 

(b) Decrease of $55,350 due to curtailment of regulatory activities under the 
Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act. The proposed reduction will be 
made by realining the analytical and testing work carried on in the field. The 
fungicide station at Haddon Heights, N. J., will be closed and the work of fungi- 
cide testing of official samples will be assigned to other fungicidal laboratories at 
Corvalis, Oreg., and Beltsville, Md. Similarly, the entomological laboratory at 
Kerryville, Tex., will be discontinued and the insecticidal testing of official sam- 
ples will be assigned to the entomological laboratories at Bradenton, Fla., and 
Beltsville. The work on chemical analysis of official samples at the chemical 
laboratories in New York and Beltsville will be curtailed. The present staff of 
field investigators conducting enforcement activities will be reduced from 8 to 7 
and the territories will be reassigned to continue to cover the United States. 
Every effort will be made to effect closer cooperation with State enforcement 
officials and to improve existing methods and procedures so as to achieve the 
objectives of the act and maintain full protection to the public. 

(7) Animal disease and pest control.—A decrease of $679,300 under “Animal 
disease control eradication” composed of : 

(a) Decrease of $673,500, due to elimination of indemnities for cooperative 
tuberculosis, paratuberculosis, and brucellosis eradication programs. 


4 
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It is proposed to discontinue all payments of indemnities for tuberculosis, para- 
tuberculosis, and brucellosis in fiscal year 1955. Discontinuance of this phase of 
the program would reduce the total program for eradicating tuberculosis and 
brucellosis from $5,633,982 to $4,960,482: It will be necessary for some States to 
change their laws in order to continue payment of indemnities on their part inas- 
much as they are contingent on Federal payments. 

Much educational work has been done with farmers regarding the effects of 
these diseases on cattle production and their danger to the public. health. Since 
any reactors that are held would constitute a reservoir of infection which could 
bring about spread of the disease, farmers should realize that it is to their own 
interest to dispose of them without indemnity. 

These eradication programs differ somewhat in origin, indemnity features, and 
basic disease factors, as follows 

1. Tuberculosis and paratuberculosis—The cooperative program for tuber- 
culosis eradication was begun in 1917. Payment of indemnities has been an in- 
tegral part ef the program since its inception. Although all States are paying 
indemnities for cattle reacting to the tests for tuberculosis in the cooperative 
eradication program, Federal indemnities in fiscal year 1953 were only $277,368 
and in 1954 it is estimated to amount to $230,500. There were 10,811 reactor 
cattle in the past year. From time to time there are a few animals which are 
identified as paratuberculous. 

The trend of incidence of this disease in cattle tested has been gradually down- 
ward as indicated in the following table: 


Percentage Percentage 

Fiscal year: of infection Fiscal year— Continued of infection 
Sa inseam tet Secteninergiaeas 0.2 I tates adelante eae 0.19 
cat tae eel . 24 ee oe ie ieee ance .19 
tk on ha ence antedetversthees 23 ME cece ond niin inci atomcnh .14 

WO eck secarenet tte teticeeediteetete tore a er te ee ak 

Ne ests crate deen ne dation .19 i ite ec teenie 6 an 


Tuberculosis persists indefinitely. The only known satisfactory method of 
eradication is prompt detection and disposal of the diseased animals for slaughter 
and thorough cleaning and disinfection of infected premises. At the inception 
of the program, approximately 50,000 whole beef carcasses were being condemned 
annually as unfit for food, whereas only 796 were condemned in fiscal year 1952. 

2. Brucellosis —The brucellosis eradication program evolved from a cattle re- 
duction program begun in 1934. Indemnities were paid in all States from 1934 
until May 1, 1989. During that period Federal indemnity was paid regardless 
of whether State payment was made, but effective May 1, 1939, Federal in- 
demnities could not exceed State payments. Many States have discontinued pay- 
ment of indemnities in recent years. 

The trend of incidence of this disease in cattle tested has been downward over 
the years shown in the following table: 


Percentage Percentage 

Fiscal year: of infection | Fiscal year—Continued of infection 
i Mbit LEAS 2 S@ Pe eth dL oe 4.0 

a a ee ae ropes 4.7 1060...... el ede te es 3.5 
Bee iiittbet) 2a el 5.0 ee peo sap Se ee 8.1 
Meu. Biba sebdhGnabtekidcvubdemtehbhe 4.5 I ahd cea dh Mh cs lore ade inendbse et bn cite 4.2 
Pen de ee a ella 4.3 Deeiaee cee bo a Se 


The increase in infection in cattle tested during 1952 and 1953 is due to the 
increasing use of milk tests as screening device to locate infected herds, elimin- 
ating the need to test a large number of cattle. 

Only 25 States are now paying indemnities for cattle reacting to the tests for 
brucellosis in the cooperative eradication program. Since Federal indemnities 
cannot exceed State payments, they are confined to those 25 States. Federal 
indemnities for brucellosis were $626,477 in fiscal year 1953. Changes in regu- 
lations in fiscal year 1954 governing their payment will reduce indemnities to 
about $443,000. Indemnities were reduced from $25 for grade animals and $50 
for purebred animals to $9 and $18 respectively. 

Brucellosis tends to be self-limiting, but disposal of reactors is important to 
early eradication. Condemnations for food purposes are not made of animals 
affected with brucellosis. 


(0) Decrease of $5,800, due to savings in costs of inspection under the Process 
Butter Act. 
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Plants for the manufacture of process butter at Birmingham and Cullman, 
Ala., have been merged into one plant with headquarters at Birmingham. It has 
been possible to eliminate one position because more efficient use can be made 
of inspection personnel under the merger. The proposed decrease would reduce 
funds available for this work from $18,800 in 1954 to $13,000 in 1955. 


MEAT INSPECTION 


(8) Increase of $135,000 for additional inspectors at meat packing plants requir- 
ing inspection 

Need for increase.—All commercial meatpackers and processors who ship their 
products in interstate or foreign commerce must have Federal meat inspection 
pursuant to the meat-inspection laws. For the past several years there has been 
a steady increase in the number of establishments which have requested the 
inspection in order to comply with the law. The trend of decentralizing the 
meatpacking industry into smaller cities and towns has continued, and there is 
every indication that during the fiscal year 1955 the Department will be required 
to furnish inspection service at 1,035 establishments located in 405 cities and 
towns. This would mean an increase of 48 establishments and 20 cities and 
towns from the number which required the service in 1950. 

Inspection work is integrated with production facilities in a plant. Inade- 
quate numbers of inspectors adversely affect production because of the necessity 
to adjust production rate to ability to inspect. Livestock producers and meat 
consumers, as well as meatpackers, benefit from efficient utilization. of plant 
facilities by reducing unit production costs. It has been traditional that all 
livestock offered for sale at public markets will be handled. At times this 
severely taxes the facilities of slaughtering departments. When meatpackers 
are unable to utilize facilities fully because of limited availability of inspection, 
livestock will at times back up in the yards resulting in depressed livestock 
prices, holdover losses to producers, increased unit production costs to packers 
and higher prices to consumers. 

Three factors very largely determine the number of inspectors needed. They 
are (1) the number of inspected establishments; (2) their location; and (3) the 
volume and kind of meat to be inspected. Strong demand for meat from an 
increasing population is certain, and with better utilization of grasslands and 
rough feed, continued high production of cattle, calves, and sheep can be 
expected. Meat and meat-food products prepared and processed under Federal 
inspection increased from 14.1 billion pounds in 1950 to 16.2 billion pounds in 
1953. For a good part of the 1953 and 1954 fiscal years, cattle and calves have 
been slaughtered at a rate of about 30 percent above peak production in previous 
years. Because of the nature of inspection required and the problems en- 
countered, more inspectors are required to inspect a given number of ‘cattle 
than are needed for other livestock. The widespread fear of the disease vesicu- 
lar exanthema in swine and the interference with normal marketing practices as 
a result of this disease caused some reduction in pork production. With ade- 
quate controls being established for this disease it is believed that the American 
farmer will again increase hog production to previous high levels. Adequate 
feed for increased hog production seems assured. 

Inspected establishments feel that since Federal meat inspection in their 
plants is mandatory the Federal Government should provide sufficient inspectors 
for orderly and efficient conduct of operations. Failure to meet this responsi- 
bility retards meat-packing operations because inspection is an essential part 
of the production-line process. A number of packers have objected particularly 
to the lack of sufficient veterinarians to make prompt disposition of retained 
carcasses and parts, thus permitting slaughtering to proceed in an orderly 
manner and to prevent the loss of product which results when retained product 
must be held awaiting a veterinarian. Packers often lose edible products be- 
cause it becomes contaminated while awaiting the availability of a veterinarian 
to inspect and dispose of retained product. 

The meat-packing business is highly competitive and operates on a “small 
margin of profit—quick turnover” basis. As a result, when operations at one 
point become unprofitable, especially in cases of smaller plants, the activity 
may be transferred to another point. New businesses are constantly arising to 
replace discontinued firms. The constant shift in points where inspection will 
be required makes it impossible to predict future points of operations except 
on a very general basis. 





¥ 
: 
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Plan of work.—The following: table indicates the locations and the average 
number atid ‘grades of the additional inspectors preposed to be employed: 




















| 
Gs-7 G8-9 | | G87 G8-9 
Gs veteri- veteri- | Gs veteri- veteri- 
meat in- nary neg meat in- nary nary 
spectors | meat in- | meat in- spectors | meat in- | meat in- 
spectors | spectors | Spectors | spectors 
Chicago 3 | 2 1 St. Louis 2 2 
Cincinnati | 1 2 || Sioux City 1 1 
Denver ial 1 2 || South St. Paul { 1 : 
Los Angeles. on 1 1 ~--— ———_- | —-- 
Milwaukee oe 2 Total 7 ll 13 
Omaha 2 2 


EXPLANATION OF NEw LANGUAGE 


The estimates propose a new appropriation item “Salaries and expenses, 
Agricultural Research Service” in which will be merged all existing appropria- 
tions applicable to activities remaining in or transferred to the Agricultural 
Research Service under reorganization, with the exception of the following, 
which will continue as separate appropriations : 

*ayments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico, Agricultural Re- 
search Service. 

Eradication of foot-and-mouth and other contagious diseases of animals 
and poultry. 

Research on strategic and critical agricultural materials. 

The language for the new item is quoted below, with marginal reference keyed 
to the explanation of the major new or amended provisions which follow : 

“For expenses necessary to perform agricultural research relating to pro- 
duction and utilization, to control and eradicate insect pests and plant and 
animal diseases, and to perform related inspection, quarantine and regu- 
latory work, and meat inspection: Provided, That not to exceed $15,000 of 
the appropriations hereunder shall be available for employment pursuant to 
the second sentence of section 706 (a) of the Organic Act of 1944 (5 U. 8. C. 
574), as amended by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55 
(a)) : Provided further, That appropriations hereunder shall be available for 
the operation and maintenance of aircraft and the purchase (for replace- 
2 ment only) of not to exceed one, and the construction, alteration, and repair 

of buildings and improvements but unless otherwise provided, the cost of 
constructing any one building (except headhouses connecting greenhouses) 
shall not exceed $10,000 and the cost of altering any one building during the 
fiscal year shall not exced $5,000 or two per centum of the cost of the 
building, whichever is greater: 

“Research: For research and demonstrations on the production and utili- 
zation of agricultural products, and related research and services, including 
administration of payments to State Agricultural Experiment Stations; 

3 $85,353,000, of which not to exceed $20,000 shall be available for the con- 
struction of an office and a laboratory building at the Southeastern Tide- 
water Field Station, Fleming, Georgia. 

“Plant and animal disease and pest control: For operations and measures 
to control and eradicate insect pests and plant and animal diseases and for 
carrying out assigned inspection, quarantine, and regulatory activities, as 
authorized by law; $15,000,000 of which $500,000 shall be apportioned for 
use pursuant to section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, for the 
control of outbreaks of insects and plant diseases under the joint resolution 
approved May 9, 1988 (7 U. 8. C. 148-148e) to the extent necessary to meet 
emergency conditions: Provided further, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be used to pay the cost or value of trees, farm animals, farm crops, or 
other property injured or destroyed as a result of plant insect and disease 
control activities except potatoes and tomatoes as authorized under the Gol- 
den Nematode Act: Provided further, That, in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary, no part of this appropriation shall be expended for the control of 
Sweetpotato weevil in any State until such State has provided cooperation 
necessary to accomplish this purpose, or for barberry eradication until a sum 
or sums at least equal to such expenditures shall have been made available 
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by States, counties, or local authorities, or by individuals or organizations 
for the accomplishment of this purpose, or with respect to the golden nema- 
tode except as prescribed in section 4 of the Golden Nematode Act. 

“Meat inspection: For carrying out the provisions of laws relating to 
Federal inspection of meat and meat-food products.” 

In developing the appropriation language above, the same authorities and 
limitations are provided as those contained in the 1954 Appropriation Act for 
activities remaining in or transferred to the Agricultural Research Service. 
With exception of the three appropriation items mentioned above, it is- pro- 
posed to delete all of the language in the 1954 Agricultural Appropriation Act 
for the individual offices and bureaus of the former Agricultural Research 
Administration. Certain provisions relating to the 1954 fiscal year only have 
been eliminated, as well as certain other provisions which are no longer needed. 
The major new or amended provisions are explained below. 

The first provision proposes deletion of the word “emergency” in connection 
with replacement of aircraft in order to permit such replacements to keep pac 
with the improvement of pest control equipment and methods. New develop- 
ments from time to time require the replacement of an obsolete plane and the 
purchase of one more suitable and more efficient for the experimental or contro! 
work being performed. 

The second provision proposes bringing the authorizations for construction 
and alteration of buildings, first inserted in the 1946 Department of Agricul 
ture Appropriation Act, into line with present-day construction costs. It also 
proposes eliminating “experimental farmhouses” from the items excepted from 
the limitation, as it is not anticipated that such houses will be constructed at 
a cost in excess of $10,000. Construction costs, based on the Engineering News- 
Record Construction Cost Index, have increased 97 percent since July 1945 
Under the current limitation on construction, it has been impossible to erect even 
small buildings needed from time to time because of changes in program, or 
because existing facilities became wornout or inadequate. The current limi 
tation on alterations has also been a handicap in making minor alterations to 
buildings. Substantial items of construction (over $10,000) would continue 
to be submitted for consideration of the Congress before construction was under- 
taken. 

The third provision would provide authority for the construction of an office 
and a laboratory building at the Southeastern Tidewater Feld Station, Fleming, 
Ga., at a cost of not to exceed $20,000. This station was established in 1949 
on 180 acres of timbered land to develop information for use in reclaiming and 
improving production on poorly drained lands along the coast of the South- 
eastern States. There are no office or laboratory facilities on it. The present 
staff of 10 (5 professional and subprofessional, 1 clerical, and 4 w. a. e.) are 
now required to use an old store, a dwelling and a meeting hall in the town 
of Fleming, Ga. (population 50) which is 2 miles from the station. These 
facilities are very unsatisfactory for the conduct of the work and cause an 
estimated loss of 10 percent to 25 percent in the effectiveness of the staff. 
Now that the land on the station has been cleared for experimental use, ther: 
is urgent need for a small office and a laboratory building on the station to 
conduct the intensified research program which can now be conducted. Con 
struction would be of cinder block or other inexpensive type, one story, with 
toilet facilities and septic tank. A well is already available. 


” 
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SuPPLEMENTARY Project STATEMENT 



















































analysis of the obligations shown 
statement) 


(The following schedule reflects a more detailed 
in the regular project 


1954 1955 
— | Re 
Project 1953 (estimated) | (estimated 


RESEARCH 
Crop research: 
Field crops research: 
Cereal production, breeding, disease, and quality in- 


vestigations $1, 030, 479 $1, 302, 500 $1, 302, 500 
Cotton and leaf and stem fiber crop production inves- 

tigations | 599, 387 656, 200 656, 200 
Forage crop production, breeding, disease, and quality 

investigations 1, 091, 035 1, 102, 500 1, 102, 500 
Rubber production, breeding, disease, and quality | 

investigations | 35, 450 34, 700 34, 700 
Sugar-plant production, breeding, disease, and quality | | 

investigations | 559, 249 714, 100 714, 100 
Tobacco production, breeding, disease, and quality | 

investigations 335, 468 343, 800 343. 800 
Drug, oil, insecticide, tannin, flavoring, and special | 

product plant investigations 105, 416 | 104, 900 104, 90¢ 
Hop production, breeding, disease, and quality inves- 

tigations | 30, 182 30, 400 30, 400 
Weed-control investigations... 228, 678 288, 400 QR. 400 

Subtotal. .... | 4,015, 344 4, 577, 500 4. 577. 500 


Horticultural crops research 





Deciduous fruit investigations 462,312 468, 700 468, 700 
Citrus, avocado, and other subtropical fruit investiga 

tions 179, 893 269, 600 269, 600 
Nut investigations 320, 159 321, 800 $21, 800 
Vegetable investigations 640, 059 653, 600 753, 600 


Potato investigations ‘ 180, 196 183, 300 183, 300 
Plants for landscaping and ornamental purposes and | 

farm windbreaks, investigations of 330, 642 | 335, 600 385, 600 
Plant introduction, testing and maintenance of basic 

stocks. . oa 450, 237 443, 900 443, 900 
Investigations to reduce crop damage caused by nema- 

todes._. a" 142, 235 142, 500 242. 5OU 
Basic studies of plant growth and development 96, 931 98, 800 148, 80¢ 


Research on plant dise:se epidemics and thei dentifi- 











cation of disease organisms_. ands 131, 400 131, 400 
National Arboretum.. 175, 900 137, 900 
Subtotal . an . 3, 085, 071 3, 225, 100 } 487, 100 
Entomology research 
Fruit insect investigations 840, | 750, 700 760, 700 
Truck crop and garden insect investigations... - 488, 762 508, 900 528, 900 
Cereal and forage insect investigations _- 554, 235 566, 800 606. 800 
Cotton insect investigations i 3 387, 800 392, 80 
Bee culture and biological control investigations ; 409, 500 409. i 
Investigations of insects affecting man and animals 200, 156 275, 900 228 OOO 
Identification and classification of insects " 197, 981 206, 200 206, 200 
Insecticide investigations. .. me 321, 567 313, 600 400, 600 
Subtotal 5 3, 407, 424 3, 419, 400 3, 504, 400 
Total, crop research... . in 10, 507, 839 11, 222, 000 11, 659, 000 


Farm and land management research: 
Soil and water conservaticn research: 
Investigations in soil and crop management and water 
management on farms related to crop production 
humid regions_._. 808, 468 787, 800 977, 800 
Investigations in soil and crop management and water 
management on farms related to crop production, 
irrigated and dry land regions 1, 093, 324 1, 074, 200 1, 264, 200 
Soilimprovement, plant nutrition and salinity-control 


investigations... = 479, 348 486, 300 586, 300 
Fertilizers and their improvement - 311, 817 348, 700 348, 700 
Development and improvement of conservation | 

practices and techniques. ............ 587, 655 594, 600 594, 600 


Subtotal cab 3, 280, 612 3, 291, 600 


= 
= 
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Project mt ee ow 


(estimated) (estimated) 





Farm and land management research—Continued 
Agricultural engineering research: 








Farm machinery investigations $414, 302 $427, 000 $547, 000 
Farm structures and related investigations 257, 059 259, 900 259, 900 
Mechanical processing of farm products 438, 180 424, 400 424, 400 
Farm electrification investigations _- 215, 333 215, 700 | 215, 700 
Subtotal A 1, 324, 87 1, 327, 000 | 1, 447, 000 
Production economics research: Economics of production 1, 274, 197 1, 283, 400 | 1, 481, 400 
Total, farm and land management research. - 7 5, 879, 683 5, 902, 000 6, 700, 000 
Livestock research i =e eo 
Animal] and poultry husbandry research | 
Swine husbandry investigations. - s 344, 822 354, 956 354, 956 
Sheep and goat husbandry investigations 397, 915 403, 373 403, 373 
Horse and mule husbandry investigations 3, 162 4, 898 
Beef cattle husbandry investigations 468, 801 | 487,091 | 
Dual-purpose cattle husbandry investigations 110, 830 | 116, 128 | 
Poultry husbandry investigations 740, 655 744, 957 | 
Fur animal husbandry investigations 95, 761 100, 597 
Subtotal —_ 2, 161, 946 2, 212, 000 2, 263, 800 


Dairy husbandry research 
Dairy cattle breeding, feeding and management in- 











vestigations 593, 472 606, 869 | 
Nutrition and physiology investigations 393, 769 385, 246 
Dairy herd improvement investigations 291, 108 302, 385 

Subtotal ; 1, 278, 349 1, 294, 500 





Animal] disease and parasite research 























Diseases and parasites of cattle 637, 283 R53, TAR 
Diseases and parasites of swine 413, 189 447, 761 
Diseases and parasites of sheep and goats-- 109, 269 468 
Diseases of hor 13, 128 | , 476 
Diseases and parasites of poultry | 247, 521 304, 300 389, 300 
Diseases and parasites of fur animals 53, 986 40, 956 | 40, 956 
Treatment for parasites 116, 271 , 805 | 114, 305 
Miscellaneous parasite investigations : 58, 800 46, 666 | 46, 666 
| 
Subtotal Bie | 1, 649, 447 1, 850, 865 2 044. 700 
Total, livestock research. __- a bates cmd 5, 089, 724 5, 357, 365 | 5, 603, 000 
Administration of payments to States, and territorial research: | neetl as a ea thy ae i 
State experiment stations research | 
Administration of grants and coordination of research | 
with States 233, 320 241, 100 241, 100 
Territorial experiment stations research: a 
Federal experiment station, Puerto Rico 153, 900 142, 600 | 142, 600 
Virgin Islands agricultural program 99, 000 | 95, 300 | 94, 300 
Research on agricultural problems of Alaska 269, 600 | 271, 000 | 271, 000 
Subtotal ; . | 522, 500 | 508, 900 | 508, 900 
Total, administration of payments to States, and | 
lerritorial research ‘ | 755, 820 750, 000 | 750, 000 
Human nutrition and home economics research: 
Human nutrition research 739, 128 780, 000 | 930, 000 
Home economics research | 673, 928 650, 000 650, 000 
Total. human nutrition and home economics research 1, 413, 056 1, 430, 000 1, 580, 000 
Utilization research a et rs oe 
Northern utiiization research 
Corn, wheat, and other cereal crop utilization investi- | 
gations 873, 134 965, 900 | 1, 105, 900 
Soybean and other oilseed utilization investigations 413, 395 425, 100 490, 100 
Sugars and sirups investigations 16, 100 | 16, 100 
Agricultural residues | 243, 200 | 243, 200 
Subtotal - rl 1, 568, 429 1, 650, 300 | 1, 855, 300 
Southern utilization research: | 
Rice utilization investigations i : 23, 309 26, 100 | 26, 100 
Cotton utilization investigations 1,044, 749 1, 205, 100 1, 385, 100 
Citrus and other fruit utilization investigations 128, 033 131, 600 | 131, 600 
Sweetpotato, cucumber, and other vegetable utiliza- 
RIN ee oa sc ow anwieaspandne ene 64, 143 68, 600 68, 600 
Cottonseed, peanuts and other oilseed utilization 
investigations 580, 828 589, 700 654, 700 
Sugars and sirups investigations 96, 060 87,100 | 7, 100 
217, 000 


Naval stores investigations ; 189, 697 217, 000 


Subtotal _— . - 2, 126, 819 
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Utilization research— Continued 
Eastern utilization research: 
Apples and other fruit utilization investigations 
Potato and other vegetable utilization investigations 
Sugars and sirups investigations 
Tobacco investigations mee 
Tanning materials, hides, skins, and leather utiliza- 
tion investigations 
Tanning materials utilization investigations 
Evaluation of the composition and chemical properties 
of uncultivated plant species 
Milk products utilization investigations 
Animal fats and oils and special products utilization 
investigations 
Hides, skins, and leather utilization investigations 


Subtotal. _... 


Western utilization research: 
Wheat and rice utilization investigations 


Alfalfa and other forage legumes utilization investi- | 


gations 
Wool and mohair utilization investigations 


Citrus, apples, and other fruit utilization investiga- 


tions 
Potato and other vegetable utilization investigations. 
Sugars and sirups investigations 
Poultry products utilization investigations 


Subtotal 
Washington utilization research: 
Investigations of allergens in agricultural products 
Dairy products investigations 
Meats investigations 
Subtotal_- 


Total, utilization research 


Above amounts for utilization research distributed by | 


commodities 
Cereal and forage crop utilization investigations 
Cotton and other fiber utilization investigations 
Fruit and vegetable utilization investigations 
Oilseed utilization investigations 
Sugar and special plants utilization investigations 
Poultry, dairy, and animal products utilization inves- 

tigations 

Agricultural residues utilization investigations. - 


Plant and animal disease and pest control: 
Plant disease and pest control 
Plant pest control 
Japanese beetle control 
Sweetpotato weevil control... 
Citrus blackfly and Mexican fruitfly control 
Phony peach and peach mosaic eradication 
Barberry eradication 
Pink bollworm control 
Golden nematode control 
White-fringed beetle control 
Hall scale eradication. 
Gypsy moth control 
Grasshopper and mormon cricket control 
Insect detection and advisory service 
Emergency outbreaks of insects and plant diseases 
(contingency fund). -.. 

Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act. 


Subtotal. ._-..- 
Plant quarantine 


Total, plant and animal disease and pest control 


45112—54-—__-9 








1955 
a 1954 
9! | : 
1958 (estimated) 
| 
| 
$200, O58 | $144, 200 
270, 338 | 308, 000 
143, 829 | 194, 300 
1, 056 | 4, 700 
236, 779 
| 117, 500 | 
| 


133, 504 
191, 210 


455, 180 
1, 631, 954 


135, 020 
67, 409 
135, 069 
754, 92 
463 


324, 312 


1, 954, 934 





, 108, 576 





, 179, 818 | 


566 
, O18, 484 
891, 559 


z 
z 


1, 367, 530 
266, 306 


7, 712, 929 


462, 971 
226, 106 


240, 804 | 


150, 213 
628, : 
1, 193, 36 
316, 6% 
654, 
114, 
§37, 
546, 856 


322, 


367, 700 


576, 763 


6, 338, 148 





2, 692, 538 | 


9, 030, 686 


206, 000 
146, 600 


462, 300 
110, 300 


1, 693, 900 


136, 400 


68, 000 
89, 200 


819, 700 
499, 800 
76, 700 
369, 700 


2, 059, 500 


AR, 400 
374, 600 
79. 100 


512, 100 


8, 241, 000 


208, 100 
294, 300 
971, 9OO 
, 044, 000 
919, 400 


1, 560, 100 
243, 200 


8, 241, 000 


, 600 


500 
, 000 
800 
100 
346, 400 





528, 800 
569, 100 


600, 000 
587, 600 


6, 697, 950 
2, 686, 400 


9, 384, 350 


850 | 


685, 300 | 
104, 300 | 


387, 600 | 
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1955 
(estimated) 


$144, 200 
308, 000 
194, 300 

4, 700 


117, 500 


| 206, 000 
| 146, 600 


582, 300 


110, 300 


1, 813, 900 


196, 400 


68, 000 
134, 200 


819, 700 
499, 800 

76, 700 
369, 700 





58, 400 
519, 600 
79, 100 


657, 100 


9, 061, 000 


108, 100 
519, 300 
971, 900 
174, 000 
919, 400 


1, 825, 100 
243, 200 


9, 061, 000 


| 39, 000 


4 
- 
5 


© 
= 
= 


| 500, 000 


2, 686, 400 
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| 
1954 | 1955 
| (estimated) (estimated) 





Project 1953 


Animal disease and pest control 
Animal disease contro] and eradication 


Eradicating tuberculosis and brucellosis $5,496,031 | $5, 633 $4, 960, 482 





Eradicating scabies 155, 407 173, 954 
Eradicating cattle ticks 326, 557 < 385, 109 
Control of hog cholera and related swine diseases 9, 909 33, O54 33, 034 
Determining the existence of diseases in the field 489, 373 131, 008 131, 008 

Control of manufacture, importation, shipment, and 
marketing of viruses, serums, toxins, etc 498, 474 540, 282 540, 282 
Administration of the Process Butter Act 19, 666 18, 881 13, 031 
Subtotal. _- : ae 6, 995, 417 6, 916, 300 6, 237, 000 

Animal quarantine 
Import-export inspection and quarantine sn 348, 242 749, 605 749, 605 
Supervision over interstate movement of livestock 933, 431 870, 395 870, 395 
Subtotal S 281, 673 l, 620, 000 1, 620, 000 
Total, animal disease and pest control 8, 277, 090 8, 536, 300 7, 857, 000 
Meat inspection | 

Meat inspection | 14,184, 214 14, 190, 000 14, 325, 000 
Costs under Penalty Mail Act (Public Law 286) [ ] [149, 200] [172, 000) 
Total available or estimate 62, 851, 059 65, 013, O15 64, 678, 000 


RELATION OF RESEARCH TO NEW FARM PROGRAM 


Mr. Coxe. I have a short statement I would like to read, Mr. 
Chairman. 

One of the things we ‘+ ave tried to keep in mind in considering the 
research program is how it can be conducted so as to best serve ‘both 
the long-term needs and also help farmers solve some of the important 
problems prominent in our agriculture these days. 

I feel, and Secretary Benson has frequently pointed out, that the 
research responsibility is closely connected with, and must be respon- 
sive to, the problems farmers face day by day. Adequate provision 
for research and education is an integral part of the President’s pro- 
gram for agriculture. 

I would like to discuss briefly and generally, therefore, some of the 
biggest farm problems from the st: andpoint of the research responsi- 
bility we must carry out at this time. 


DIVERTED ACRES 


The most pressing question for many farmers is what to do with 
the 25 million acres being diverted from wheat and cotton this year. 

Actually the problem of diverted acres is not going to be confined 
to 1954. Adjustments now going on will take several years to 
complete. 

We all know how difficult is this transition period. With surpluses 
and falling prices on the one hand, and rising costs on the other, 
farmers are trying to fit their production plans to conform to condi- 
tions that are different from what had existed in the past dozen 
years. 

MAINTENANCE OF INCOME 


But while making these adjustments, they need to maintain income. 
They need to put the diverted acres to productive uses. It is quite 
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certain that some of these diverted acres are going into crops and 
commodities which are already in abundant or adequate supply. If 
too many are put to such use, it could easily create new problems of 
surpluses. 

Farmers need as much information as possible on such things as 
the various alternatives in crops or farm enterprises that are open to 
them; on market prospects for various commodities not only for the 
next year but for several years ahead; on soil productivity and future 
demands; on more efficient production methods. 

Helpful information is available, of course, but our scientists don’t 
have all the answers we should have if we are to advise farmers as 
fully as we should on questions such as these. 

We must intensify our research, both in the Department and in 
the State experiment stations, to obtain that information. We must 
pass it on promptly to extension workers and others assisting farmers 
in developing systems of farming and selecting proper combinations 
of practices to follow the next several years, so farmers will have up- 
to-date advice and information. 

Working with the land-grant colleges and universities, we need to 
make a comprehensive appraisal of adjustment opportunities on an 
area-by-area basis. The problem of diverted acres varies in different 
parts of the country. There is no single answer to be given. 

We need to have more pointed answers to questions such as, What 
are the best alternative uses of diverted acres on my farm? What 
other uses of my land can be as profitable as wheat—or as cotton / 
Which land should be retired from crop production? How will we 
do it? 

Answers to questions of this type will come only from the combined 
efforts and studies of many people. We need to get together the 
dairy and animal husbandrymen, the agronomists, soils scientists, 
economists, engineers, plant pathologists, and others. Their focused 
judgment will make it possible to determine and point out the oppor- 
tunities and relative advantage of several alternatives. Farmers then 
can make their individual decisions. 

While I am sure our research people can get some preliminary 
answers rather quickly, we must recognize that it will take a number 
of years to get all the facts we need. Yet we must have them if we 
are to attain a properly balanced farm production. 

In connection with diverted acres, President Eisenhower called 
attention to the need for relating the use of such acres to the basic ob 
jectives of soil conservation so as to protect and improve that land. 
We need to protect our productive plant and improve it as we go along. 
Research has a clear responsibility to develop the additional informa- 
tion farmers need for this purpose. 


IMPROVING MARKETING EFFICIENCY 


Another big problem of the day is how to improve marketing effi- 
ciency and thereby reduce the costs of marketing farm commodities. 

Gains along this line would certainly react immediately to the bene- 
fit of farmers. We know from experience how many marketing costs, 
such as waste, transportation rates, and interest payments, remain 
relatively inflexible when farm prices are falling. But research can 
help cut marketing costs by reducing the volume of labor in handling 
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and distributing a product. This can be done and is already being 
done on a small scale through research in cooperation with the market- 
ing industry. 

By modifying marketing practices, or by using improved equipment 
and facilities for handling om produce, large savings are sometimes 
realizéd. For example, by slightly modifying the beam scale to make 
it mobile, it was possible to reduce the number of man-hours to about 
one-fourth of that formerly used in weighing and sampling cotton. 
By a simple change in equipment it was possible to reduce by half the 
man-hours needed to move eggs in a large midwestern plant. 


DEVELOPING NEW USES FOR FARM PRODUCTS 


At the same time, research can develop new uses for farm products. 

An outstanding example of what this kind of research can do is the 
development of new industrial outlets for inedible animal fats, which 
have been accumulating since detergents have begun to capture a large 
share of the soap market. Department chemists found how industry 
can use these fats in plastics, hot-dip tinning, synthetic detergents, and 
animal feeds. The use of fats as plastici izers alone opens a large poten- 
tial market, since about 200 million pounds of plasticizers are required 
by the plastics industry each year, and the market is growing rapidly. 

Utilization research also can find ways of converting perishables 
into stable products to be held until needed. In this way great. flue- 
tuations in price between seasons of scarcity and seasons of abundance 
are avoided. 

There already are many developments with great commercial poten- 
tialities. Among these is the process for reducing tomato juice, orange 
juice, and other vegetable and fruit juices to powdered form, which can 
help open new markets for us in countries that lack refrigeration. 
Other examples include development of improved dried eggs and 
dried milk. 

Utilization research also is helping to reduce the cost of processing 
agricultural commodities. The lint cotton opener is an example. 
This machine, which permits textile mills to remove more trash and 
reduce the loss of spinnable fiber, is saving up to $1 per bale in several 


mills. 


REDUCING COSTS OF PRODUCTION 


One more problem I would like to mention is that of reducing the 
cost of production on farms. Cost reduction is one way farmers can 
increase their net income. 

Cutting costs may be done in several ways. For example, a dairy 
farmer might reduce his costs through an improved forage program. 
If he could produce higher quality but cheaper hay and pasture, 
his unit costs would drop. We have been doing some excellent re- 
search along this line, but we need much more information before 
such an opportunity could be assured for all dairy farmers. 

Research also can make many additional contributions to reducing 
the costs of producing cotton. Better tillage practices, including pre- 
cision planting, can reduce much hand labor. Chemical weed control 
already has shown it can reduce weeding costs by half and reduce 
hand labor by two-thirds. 
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As research perfects techniques of this kind and cotton producers 
lower their costs, cotton will be better able to compete with synthetic 
fibers, paper, and plastics in those markets where cotton has been 
losing ground. It will also help to promote new uses and new 
markets. 

Up to now I have stressed the value of research in meeting crises 
that confront the farmer today. A good share of the additional funds 
we request is earmarked for emergency matters. These are emergen- 
cies that have become five-alarm fires. We know that it would have 
cost far less to solve some of these problems if the research had been 
started when they first appeared on the horizon. It is necessary to 
put out the fire. But research can make an even greater contribution 
by showing us how to prevent the fires. 


LONG-RANGE RESEARCH NEEDED 


A long-range plan for research must take into account the fact 
that our population is increasing. It will probably go to 176 million 
people by 1960. Coming years will see a larger proportion of older 
people in our population. This means that requirements for food 
high in protein, minerals, and vitamins are going up. Production of 
these foods is relatively costly as to time, labor, and land. 

Nearly all of the productive, readily available land in the United 
States is now in farm use. Our opportunities for increasing crop- 
land in the future will be limited. We shall have to explore new 
opportunities for increasing returns per acre. We shall have to in- 
tensify the search for laborsaving devices if the number of farm- 
workers continues to decline. 

These are real challenges to research. They will not be easy to 
overcome. 

LOSSES IN AGRICULTURE 


If we add up the losses our farmers sustain each year from diseases, 
insects, and weeds, the total is staggering. A departmental commit- 
tee has been working for some time on this. Tentative estimates in- 
dicate that our Nation is losing in the neighborhood of $13 billion 
a year in crop, pasture, range, and livestock production. 


PROPOSED CHANGE IN FINANCING CONTROL PROGRAMS 


In view of this fact, you may wonder why the Department’s budget 
request contains reductions of nearly $3 million in funds for plant and 
animal disease and pest control. I want to state emphatically that we 
do not consider this work to be of less importance. The reductions are 
proposed on the assumption that States and other cooperators will 
take over a larger proportion of the costs of control and eradication 
work. This leaves the Federal Department more nearly free to con- 
centrate its resources on national coordination and leadership and on 
research to develop new information that can be used by local agencies 
in controlling or in preventing these tremendous losses. 


RECENT RESEARCH GAINS 


Our research people are making good progress, commensurate with 
their resources of manpower and funds. And I believe that sustained 
research effort will bring us many of the answers we need. 
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In the plant world, streptomycin and other antibiotics are proving 
effective against bacterial diseases for which we have no effective 
weapon. Farm-scale spraying at Beltsville has been very encourag- 
ing. The time may come when farmers will use antibiotics on field 
crops. 

You hear a lot about 2,4-D and other weed killers. Scientists are 
also using plant-growth regulators to make plants grow shorter or 
taller or to mature earlier or later. The application of this work 
could go far in beating unfavorable weather and in adjusting certain 
crops to mechanized farming. 

I expect you have heard, too, of systemic insecticides that enter the 
sapstream of a plant and make it toxic to insects that feed on it. An 
even newer development is the possibility of controlling external in- 
sects on animals by feeding an insecticide. Experimental results are 
encouraging. If an insecticide could be inc orporated in cattle feed to 
control hornflies and screwworms without damaging animals, or 
animal products for use in food, you can imagine the saving in costs 
of milk and meat production. 

Discoveries like these are constant reminders that we can never 
afford to be satisfied with present knowledge. Exploring the un- 
known has never failed to produce new knowledge of practical value 
to mankind. 


MAKING RESEARCH MORE USEFUL 


Secretary Benson and I, as well as many others, are convinced that 
research is the most efficient and lasting way of helping farmers to 
help themselves. The Secretary has reorganized the research and 
regulatory activities in the Department to provide the organization 
and efficient management needed. The Agricultural Research Service 
is now a unified agency, with its activities divided according to func- 
tion and on the basis of problems farmers must face. 

The new arrangement will provide even greater opportunity for 
cooperation with ‘State experiment stations, “extension services, and 
departments of agriculture, as well as with industry and other private 
organizations. 

Another way of making research more useful is through adequate 
financing and staffing. The budget proposes substantial increases in 
research funds for the next year. Further information about these 
and other budget items for the Agricultural Research Service will be 
presented by Dr. Shaw, and for the Agricultural Marketing Service 
by Mr. Wells. 

Senator Youne (presiding). Thank you. 

Are there any questions? Senator Ellender? 


SOIL CONSERVATION 


Senator Etienver. Mr. Coke, I will probably have some questions 
concerning the soil-conservation items. I suppose you will be here 
when that subject is discussed ? 

Mr. Coxe. I plan to be here at that time; yes, sir. 
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PLANT PEST CONTROL 


Senator Exienver. I notice here that in plant research which you 
have just mentioned, that you are minus almost $3 million. Will you 
tell the committee "what particular research you are decre asing ? 
Could you put a list of them here? 

Mr. Coxe. That is not research, but that will be explained in detail 
by Dr. Shaw. We can put it here or if you wish 

Senator ELtenper. You mentioned in your statement that fact, and 
that is why I am asking you. 

Mr. Coxe. Yes, sir. 

Senator E.tenpver. Is Dr. Shaw going to make a separate state- 
ment ? 

Mr. Coxe. He is going to make a separate statement. 

Senator ELtenper. Yours, then, is research, the first item ? 

Dr. Suaw. In terms of research, Senator, there is an increase in the 
budget. For the control and regulatory work on both plant and live- 
stock there is a decrease. 

Senator Youne. Is not most of the decrease on the control of 
insects ¢ 

Dr. Suaw. Control of insects is the principal decrease; yes. 





SWEETPOTATO WEEVIL CONTROL 


Senator ELtenper. There is one item in particular that we restored 
last year, as the distinguished chairman will recall. That item per- 
tained to the sweetpotato weevil. What have you done about that? 
Are you still adamant? Striking that from the bill? 

Dr. Suaw. The reductions proposed last year, which were restored 
by the Congress are eliminated again this year. 

Senator Exzenper. In other words, you made up your mind 
should be eliminated notwithstanding the action of Congress ? 

Mr. Coxe. We feel, sir, that the conditions are such that we can 
make a reduction in that. 

Senator Extenprer. How do you propose to handle this matter? 
As you know, sweetpotatoes are grown extensively now over many, 
many States. In my own State we spend about four times, as I re- 
member the figures, more than the Federal Government spends there. 
We have to not only take care of ourselves, but in a measure take care 
of other States, in order to protect ourselves. I believe it is unfair 
for the Federal Government to refuse to help. I am just wondering 
what was your idea in ehminating funds. Why did youdoit? Just 
to save money ? 

Dr. Suaw. In the case of the sweetpotato weevil, the reduction is 
$161,050, from an appropriation available in 1954 of $211,850, leaving 
an estimate for 1955 of $50,800. 


PROPOSED CHANGE IN FINANCING CONTROL PROGRAMS 


Senator ELLENpER. What do you pr opose to do with that ? 

Dr. SHaw. Our proposal in working with the States is, that the 
States assume a larger share of the responsibility. There are funds 
left for the Federal Government to work with the States in helping to, 
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one, identify where the disease problems and insect problems are and 
where there is likely to be oehdes two, help to coordinate the pro- 
grams among the States, and three, work with them in terms of inter- 
state shipments and so forth. 


PROVISION OF FUNDS BY STATES 


Senator ELLeNpER. Suppose the States refuse to put up the money ¢ 
You know, as I rec: ‘all, Louisiana is the only one that is putting up 
much more than the F ederal Government. As to all other States, the 
Federal Government puts up more than the States. Should our 
Government refuse to continue this work, what then? Are you going 
to let it go, and let Louisiana and a couple of other States carry the 
whole burden? ‘That is what it would amount to. 

Mr. Coxe. It is our belief that by the reductions in these various 
control activities, which is not too large in any one of the particular 
items, the States can take them up. If they do not take them up, it 
will not have a material effect upon the overall problem involved. 

Senator Extenper. How can you reach that conclusion? Do you 
not know that research in that is as important as it isin wheat? Itisa 
big crop in our section, and it was one that is developing all over the 
South. 

Mr. Coxe. May I point out that we are not reducing the research 
work in potato production. This has nothing to do with the present 
research work. 

Senator ELtenper. But it is your contribution, though, to the States 
that you are cutting down. 

Mr. Coxe. For the control work, yes. 

Dr. Suaw. In every one of these cases, Senator, research has de- 
veloped techniques that we feel farmers themselves can apply to 
achieve substantial control of the particular insects that are involved. 

Senator ELtenper. Even without helping the States? 

Dr. SHaw. Without the help. We went over the programs very 
carefully and we feel that the research information is advanced to a 
stage where we can rely more and more on farmers to handle their 
own problems. 

Senator Extenper. Did you have any new evidence produced com- 
pared to what you had last year that makes a stronger case for you 
to eliminate or reduce this appropriation ¢ 

Dr. Suaw. I do not think we have any additional research evidence, 
no, sir. 

Senator Ex:tenper. You have, then, no new reasons, other than 
those you had last year when you decided to recommend a curtailment, 
as I remember, of some $200,000. 

Dr. SHaw. We understood in terms of the action that Congress 
took last year, there was some indication that the Congress took the 
action in order to allow the States a little more time in which to 
assume the obligation. 

Senator E:tenpver. That wasn’t my understanding. 

Let me ask you this: Would you put into the record here, if you 
will, what you propose to do with this additional $2,450,635 appear- 
ing in our committee print? It amounts to $2,450,635, and is a 
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research item. What do you propose to do with that? I notice pay- 
ments to States have been increased $5,732,000. Will you tell us what 
that is? 

Senator Youne. Is that in the Extension Service? 

Dr. Saw. No, in research. We will be going into each one of 
these items in detail a little later, but I can give you the general 
proposal. 

Senator E.tenper. I am sorry. I anticipated you. 


DECREASE IN PLANT AND ANIMAL DISEASE AND PEST CONTROL 


Senator Youne. I would like to ask about a few items under con- 
trol programs, especially with respect to grasshoppers. I know the 
grasshopper problem a little better. 

In fact, I used to be able to call a lot of them by their first names 
when they destroyed my crops. How much did you ask for from 
the Bureau of the Budget with respect to control? You have a cut 
of $2,920,650. What did you ask the Budget for? 

Dr. Suaw. The figures that are in the budget were essentially the 
— to the Bureau of the Budget. 

anator Youne. That is what you asked the Bureau of the Budget 
for ? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes. 


INCREASED FUNDS FOR RESEARCH 


Senator Youne. What did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for 
on research funds? 

Mr. Srrurrmann. On research we asked for an increase of 
$2,527,117. 

Senator Youne. And they allowed that? 

Mr. SrruttMann. We requested about $77,000 more than was al- 
lowed by the Bureau of the Budget. Practically all of our estimate 
was allowed by the Bureau of the. Budget. 

Dr. Saw. That is on the Department’ s increase. On the payments 
to States request, we did ask for more. 


ANIMAL DISEASE AND PEST CONTROL 


Senator Youna. To meet this reduction in appropriations for con- 
trol of animal diseases and pest control, you eliminated, I suppose, 
certain personnel in the extension services throughout the United 
States ? 

Dr. SuHaw. Not in the Extension Service. 

Senaor Youna. Where will that be? 

Dr. SuHaw. It will be in the Department employees that are co- 
operating, in most instances, with the State department of agricul- 
ture in the States, and in some instances with the State extension 
services. 

GRASSHOPPER CONTROL 
Senator Youne. Now with respect to grasshoppers, have you not 


built up a very good means of controlling them by spreading new 
insecticides ? 
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Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. I think maybe Mr. Hoyt could give you more 
details on the grasshopper. 

Senator Younc. How does this cut affect your service? I would 
like to have it explained in detail. 

Mv. Horr. With respect to the grasshopper situation for the cur- 
rent season, Mr. Chairman, we believe there is enough money in this 
budget to take care of it. That is assuming that weather conditions 
will be somewhat unfavorable to the development of the grasshopper 
and that we won’t have too much of those drought-stric ken areas such 
as we were having last summer. The combination of grasshopper 
plus drought creates a very serious situation. 

Senator Youne. But just how is this reduction going to affect your 
branch of the service ? 

Mr. Hoyr. Well, it depends on conditions that I cannot very well 
foresee. 

Senator Youne. You have been asked to reduce your oper rations by 
nearly $3 million. Just how are you going to effect that savings? 

Mr. Hoyr. The $3 million reduction applies to all of the ‘control 
items. I misunderstood you. I thought your question involved 
grasshoppers. On the total reduction in our operations, it is contem- 
plated, as Mr. Coke told you, that there will be no impairment in these 
programs’, which means that we are hopeful that the States will be 
able to assume a larger share of the load. 

Senator Young. Let me ask you this specific question: You know 
much of the land out where the grasshoppers really hatch and get 
going is publicly owned land. It is federally owned land. Are you 
going to be able to take care of any grasshopper infestation on pub- 
licly owned lands as well in the future as you have in the past ? 

Mr. Horr. We are working on the development of a policy for the 
handling of the work on all grasshopper infested lands, which is about 
like this Mr. Chairman—— 

Senator Youne. Maybe you had better come up here and take a 
chair. Ithink we will have more questions to ask you. 

Mr. Hoyr. We have about a third of the cost—I am speaking now 
of non-public-owned land, privately owned land—we are working 
along the line that about a third of that cost would be borne by the 
property owner, a third by the State, and a third by the Federal 
Government. When we get into publicly owned lands, where the lands 
are used for grazing, so that the man who grazes his livestock on 
those lands is in effect buying feed, he is interested in the maintenance 
of that feed and we are working in the direction of a 50-50 cooperative 
program. Fifty percent from our funds and 50 percent from sources 
other than Federal, such as the land users and the States. 

Senator Youne. A cattle rancher would not be too interested in 
killing the grasshoppers on his lands, would he; the grasshoppers that 
migrate to the grain fields afterward, after they get a little bigger? 
The livestock producer would not be too interested in spending much 
money on controlling them, would he ? 

Mr. Hoyr. They are spending their own money in controlling the 
grasshoppers, where they are seeing the damage that they are causing 
to crops; yes, sir. We have had good cooperation in States like 
Wyoming. 

Senator Younc. You have millions of acres of lands out there 
where grasshoppers originate. The Government has been taking care 
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of them and, I think, more effectively each year, to the extent that; we 
have largely ‘eliminated the grasshopper menace. What I am trying to 
get at is just how you are going to effect the saving. I suppose you 
will be withdrawing some funds from, say, the North Dakota State 
Agricultural College, won’t you? Let us take that as a specific case. 
How much less funds will our college receive under this new appro- 
priation as compared to a year ago, and what services will be dis- 
continued ¢ 
Mr. Hoyt. Is your question aimed at the grasshopper situation ? 


EFFECT OF REDUCTIONS ON STATE PROGRAMS 


Senator Youne. All of the funds under this item of plant and ani- 
mal disease and pest control. 

Senator Exnenper. Mr. Chairman, I thought we would be fur- 
nished a complete list of that, and 1 think it is appropriate to put 
this in here, because as you just pointed out, some States may not put 
up their share, where others will. Since it affects the whole area, if one 
State does not act, it will result in a spread of diseases that you may 
not be able to control later on. 

Senator Youne. That is the objective. But I am afraid it will not 
be, as this is essentially a Federal project. The Federal Government 
will have to provide the funds anyway, in the event of disaster. 

Do you have figures on how each agricultural college will be 
affected ? 

Mr. Hoyt. By each of those items, Mr. Chairman, or did you want 
the total ? 

Senator Youna. This big one here of animal disease and pest con- 
trol. In order to get at the specific case, 1 would like to have you 
point out what difference there will be in the operation of this pro- 
gram to the North Dakota State Agricultural College. 

Mr. Hoyr. I have a table here which shows Federal and non- 
Federal participation in all of these programs by States. That may 
have just the information you are asking. For instance, we find in 
North Dakota—and this does not include the grasshopper control 
program which is a variable thing, changing season by season—we 
have very little cooperative work in these programs in North Dakota. 
Fortunately, for North Dakota they don’t have a good many = these 
pests. We are cooperating on barberry eradication work in North 
Dakota. 

Senator Youne. How is that going to be affected in dollars and 
cents? Some programs are going to be eliminated. Can you tell me 
which programs are going to be eliminated ? 

Mr. Hoyt. They are not entirely eliminated, but drastically reduced. 


JAPANESE BEETLE CONTROL 


The Japanese beetle control is reduced from $429,600 available in 
1954, to $151,850 in 1955. 

Senator Youne. How do you effect that saving? 

Mr. Hoyt. By reducing the operations in the whole field of Japa- 
nese beetle control. That contemplates taking the Federal quarantine 
off, it contemplates that the Department would have responsibility for 
surveys so that we can inform the States where the Japanese beetle 
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oceurs, currently, and give them some technical assistance in cer- 
tain work that may be required. 

Senator Youna. This may be a very important change. I do not 
know whether it is going to be a good one, either. 


PINK BOLLWORM CONTROL 


Senator Haypen. Mr. Chairman, I have a letter from Mr. Menden- 
hall, Arizona State entomologist, which covers the Arizona situation. 
I would like to ask about pink bollworm in cotton. What is your 
situation there? 

Mr. Srrurrmann. It might help if you turn to page 34 of your ex- 
planatory notes. It will show you the reductions in each of the 
projects. 

Senator Haypen. Can the witness tell me? 

Mr. Hoyr. Yes, sir. In the pink-bollworm control, we tried to pro- 
tect that as well as we could, so that there is a reduction there from 
$1,220,100 available in 1954, to $1,070,100 in 1955. We expect, due 
to the reduction in some of these other projects, that it will be possible 
to turn over equipment and that kind of help so that that reduction 
of $150,000 there would not be a net one. 

Senator Haypen. Then you actually expect to have about as much 
money as you had last year? 

Mr. Hoyt. We are going to try to maintain that program. 

Senator Haypen. My understanding is that the pink bollworm is 
spreading and is as much of a menace as any other insect could be to 
the whole cotton crop in the United States, is it not? 

Mr. Hoyt. It occupies more territory today than it ever has in the 
past, which amounts to about 44 percent of the total cotton-producing 
area. 

Senator Hayven. It is such a serious menace, I would like to see 
the amount increased rather than decreased. 


CITRUS BLACKFLY AND MEXICAN FRUITFLY CONTROL 


How about the citrus backfly and Mexican fruitfly ? 

Mr. Hoyt. The reduction there amounts to $29,500. The amount 
available for the current year, 1954, is $227,500, and the budget esti- 
mate shows an estimate of $198,000. 

Senator Haypen. Well, again that is of course a very dangerous 
threat to the citrus industry. Is it extending or are you putting it 
under control ? 

Mr. Hoyr. I would say it is very nearly being held even, Senator. 
The infestation of the blackfly in Mexico is being met by increased 
efforts on the part of the Mexican Department of Agriculture, so 
that they are doing a very good control job in Mexico. The Mexican 
fruitfly situation is a little alarming just now because we found an 
adult fly in a trap a few miles south of the border, in Lower California, 
recently. We have not yet been able to determine whether that 
represents an established infestation on the west coast or whether it 
may mean that some flies were carried out there by airplane or some 
such way. 

Senator Haypen. It would be a terrible thing if it got into the citrus 
industry in southern California. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Hoyt. Yes, sir. 
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GRASSHOPPER AND MORMON CRICKET CONTROL 


Senator Haypen. Well, Senator Young has asked you about the 
grasshopper and the Mormon cricket control, and you have given 
those figures, have you ¢ 


Mr. Hoyr. Yes, sir. 
PROPOSED CHANGE IN FINANCING CONTROL PROGRAMS 


Senator Haypen. The thing I cannot understand is that you are 
reducing the appropriation for control by about $3 million. That is 
a sizable reduction from the total appropriation last year of about $18 
million. That difference, if we are going to carry on the same control 
methods as in the past, 1s going to have to be made up by someone. 
The State legislatures will not be meeting in time to help out for the 
period covered by this budget. Who, then, is going to make up the 
difference ? 

Mr. Hoyr. In the case of some of the States we believe they can 
handle it, until their legislatures meet, through the working funds 
which they are using now. 

Senator Youne. What about those that cannot? 

Mr. Hoyt. Well, there may be some. 

Senator Youna. If the pests increase, nothing will be done about 
it then. 

Mr. Hoyt. The time element, of course, is one that would enter into 
any year in which the Departme nt chose to make a change of this sort. 
You just cannot find the time whenever everybody could get ready 
for it. 

Senator Youne. This would be the worst year, in the year when 
the State legislatures, most of them, are not in session. You could not 
have picked a worse year. 

Mr. Coke. Could I make a statement on that, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Mr. Coxe, Last year as was brought out a little bit earlier, we did 
propose some reductions in certain of the control items. Congress 
= some of those back. We felt, and I am sure the appropriation 
anguage substantiates this, that the Congress felt we were going 
too rapidly in making the reduction. It is our belief, the belief 
of this administration, that many of the programs can be better 
handled by States than on a Federal basis. Therefore, in reviewing 
our budget, we took those items that we felt could be adequately and 
in many cases better handled on a State basis than on a Federal basis, 
and have made reductions. 

I hope that you will look at the figures rather critically because they 
are reductions and it is not elimination of most of these activities, 
But we are in this position about States getting prepared. We are 
unable, because we cannot inform the States prior to the time that we 
submit the budget to the Congress, of disclosing our intentions or our 
ideas regarding proposed budget reductions. So we must wait until 
the time the budget is made public before this matter can be discussed 
with the States. That discussion is now going on, attempting to work 
out this readjustment. I am sure that in most cases we can work out 
some sort of a program. 
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Senator Youna. I think in the control of many pests, the States 
should assume more responsibility. But there are some pests, for ex- 
ample the grasshoppers, that migrate long distances. The State that 
may be hurt the most does not have much control over the areas where 
they hatch. It becomes more of a threat for them. 

Mr. Coxe. That is right, and it becomes a Federal problem to the 
extent that the Federal Government participates. Under the system 
that Dr. Hoyt presented to you, on private lands, a third private, a 
third State, and a third Federal, we felt that would take that into 
consideration. 

Senator Youne. You are inserting a table showing just how these 
cuts are going to be effected ? 

Mr. Hoyt. Yes, sir. 

(The table referred to follows :) 


Distribution of decrease of $2,920,650 proposed for control and regulatory programs 
for fiscal year 1955 





























| Availab | istimate 
Program A 1084 le, E wae WAG Decreases 
| | | 
Plant pest control | | | 

Japanese beetle control | $151, 850 — $277, 750 
Sweetpotato weevil control 50, 800 —161, 050 
Citrus blackfly and Mexican fruitfiy control 198, 000 — 29, 500 
Phony peach and peach mosaic eradication 39, 000 —100, 000 
Barberry eradication | 536, 000 — 124, 800 
Pink bollworm control ; ‘ | | 1, 070, 100 | —150, 000 
Golden nematode control | 1, 500 | —144, 900 
White-fringed beetle control | 206, 400 | — 478, 900 
Hall scale eradication | 104, 300 
Gypsy moth control ___. . | | 197, 200 | —831, 600 
Grasshopper and Mormon cricket control 302, 400 | — 266, 700 
Insect detection and advisory service | 366, 800 —20, 800 
Emergency outbreaks of insects and plant diseases (con- | 

tingency fund) 600, 000 | 500, 000 — 100, 000 

Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act. _ 587, 600 532, 250 —55, 350 
TERE Per 
Subtotal 7 E thshaee italic aplsbta biksdiditeinns bismassucess acdc teace | , 697 , 950 4, 456, 6 —2, 241, 350 
Animal disease control and eradication: 
Eradicating tuberculosis, paratuberculosis, and brucel- 

I tk haieenchnsrntttinet illite etait teased oad 5, 633, 982 4, 960, 482 — 673, 500 
Administr ation ‘of the Process Butter Act 18, 881 13, 081 —5, 800 
Other animal disease control and eradicating programs 1, 263, 437 fh, SENGET) Bddindagededcon 

ttn pndinnncgcianicihicapnabittidiiasthnned 6, 916, 300 6, 237, 000 — 679, 300 

——————LL I ———————S——S ee 

FN tnsnesncian-chapipdieeresentegta-ineclioasaiticbenigenibebidaimiemeatiibieamentiniaiian 13, 614, 250 10, 693, 600 —2, 920, 650 


EFFECT OF REDUCTIONS 


The effect of these reductions on the contrél programs would be as follows: 
Plant pest control programs: 


Japanese beetle, white-fringed beetle, and gypsy moth.—It is proposed to re- 
voke the Federal quarantines on these three projects and to eliminate those con- 
trol operations heretofore conducted in support of the quarantines. The funds 
estimated for 1955 would provide some technical assistance to the States in de- 
veloping and applying uniform State quarantines to the extent they are neces- 
sary, thus expediting the movement of affected commodities from areas of infes- 
tation to uninfested parts of the country. 

The decrease of $1,088,250 for these three programs would involve an estimated 
reduction of 186 man-years of employment. 

Suweetpotato weevil control.—It is proposed to limit Federal participation in 
this program to technical assistance to States in developing uniform regulations 
governing the movement of sweetpotato plants and tubers from infested areas to 
other parts of the country, and in the demonstration of effective methods of wee- 
vil control in areas where infestation becomes established. A combination of 
cultural practices and improved chemical treatments, when uniformly applied 
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throughout a sweetpotato growing area, have proved highly effective in prevent- 
ing weevil damage in recent years. Technical assistance would be continued as a 
Federal function inasmuch as uniformity of control efforts on an interstate basis 
is necessary. 

The decrease of $161,050 for this program would involve an estimated reduc- 
tion of 31 man-years of employment. 

Citrus blackfly and Mevican fruitflu, pink bollworm control, and insect detec- 
tion and advisory service.—No change in the effectiveness of program operations 
is anticipated as a result of the reductions in these projects. It is expected that 
adjustments can be made through reassigning equipment and other facilities pres- 
ently being used on other projects which would be curtailed under these esti- 
mates, and by securing increased support of the work from cooperating agencies 
both in this country and in Mexico. In making this adjustment consideration 
has been given to the effect the severe freeze of a few years ago has had on the 
volume of citrus fruit moving from the regulated area. As production returns 
to normal it must be anticipated that the inspection load will increase accordingly. 

The decrease of $200,300 for these three programs would involve an estimated 
reduction of 48 man-years of employment. 

Phony peach and peach mosaic eradication—It is proposed to limit 
Federal participation in these programs to carrying out a survey and technical 
service function which, after careful review with State officials and others af- 
fected by the reduction, is essential to effective control programs organized and 
financed by peach growers operating in areas where the disease has proved par- 
ticularly virulent. 

The decrease of $100,000 in these programs would involve an estimated redue- 
tion of 17 man-years in employment. 

Barberry eradication.—More than 90 percent of the area within the 18 States 
in this program is now free of barberries. The program has progressed to 
the point where plans are being made for a gradual withdrawal of Federal par- 
ticipation and for assumption by the States of a greater responsibility for con- 
tinuing maintenance work. It is believed that with the additional responsibility 
being assumed by the States, with the savings that can be made by consolidations 
of control activities within individual States, and through transfer (rather than 
by purchase) of automotive and other equipment from other programs being 
curtailed, steady progress can be made in bringing remaining infested areas to a 
maintenance basis. 

The decrease of $124,800 in this program would involve an estimated redue- 
tion of 82 man-years of employment. 

Golden nematode control.—It is proposed to place Federal participation in 
the golden nematode control program on a matching basis with the participating 
States. The State of New York at present shares equally in the cost involved 
in removing infested land from the production of potatoes and tomatoes. It 
assists substantially in other activities within the State, in an effort to prevent 
this organism from spreading to other potato and tomato producing areas. It 
also provides funds for research designed to develop methods of control that 
are more effective than those currently known. The growers owning infested 
lands who withhold them from the production of potatoes and tomatoes are 
voluntarily assuming an important share of the loss. Surveys outside the State 
of New York which are conducted by the Agricultural Research Service are 
supported by the loan of personnel and by other considerations by the States 
in which these surveys are made. Total estimated contributions from cooperat- 
ing States and other agencies approximate $191,000 in 1954. 

The decrease of $144,900 in this program would involve an estimated reduction 
of 23 man-years of employment. 

Grasshopper and Mormon cricket control.—The grasshopper control program 
provides cooperation with the States in (1) conducting surveys to acquaint 
farmers and ranchers with where, when, and how grasshoppers and Mormon 
crickets threaten them; (2) conducting demonstrations to show them the most 
effective method of accomplishing control as a part of their normal farming 
operation: and (3) encouraging timely control of incipient infestations in re- 
mote range areas to prevent migrations and further widespread damage to other 
range and crop-producing areas. Funds remaining in this project will be used 
primarily for advising county agricultural agents and other agricultural leaders 
and groups of farmers when and how to apply control measures in a manner 
which will be most effective. 

The decrease of $266,700 for these programs would involve an estimated reduc- 
tion of 20 man-years of employment. 
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Emergency outbreaks of insects and plant diseases.—During the fiscal year 
1952, 4 emergency programs were conducted under the fund, with a total of 
$181,800 being allocated. Ia 1953, 3 of the 4 programs authorized in 1952 were 
concluded and 5 new outbreaks controlled, $438,700 being allocated for this 
purpose. These included control operations on grasshoppers in parts of Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming, New Mexico, Arizona, and Texas, and Mormon crickets in 
Nevada, California, Utah, Idaho, Colorado, Montana, and Wyoming. To date 
(March 15, 1954) 1 emergency program has been undertaken the cost of which 
will not exceed $130,000. Control operations were carried on against grass- 
hoppers within the disaster areas of Texas and New Mexico, with serious 
infestations also in Kansas, Oklahoma, and southeastern Colorado, severe drought 
having aggravated the situation. 

It is proposed to limit Federal contributions to control programs on State and 
private lands to one-third of the cost of such programs. Where outbreaks occur 
on Federal lands, control is a responsibility of the Federal Government and is 
carried out in cooperation with land-managing agencies. Fall surveys indicate 
that grasshoppers may become a major problem in the southern plains States, 
particularly in areas where the situation is aggravated by a long drought. In 
view of the above, however, it is believed that a contingency fund of $500,000 
will be adequate in 1955 to carry out the responsibilities of the Agricultural 
Research Service for cooperation in control programs. 

It is not practicable to indicate with satisfactory accuracy a year in advance 
the estimated reduction in man-years of employment which would result from a 
decrease of $100,000 in availability of funds for emergency outbreak programs. 

Regulatory activities under the Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act.— 
The proposed reduction of $55,350 will be made by realining the analytical and 
testing work carried on in the field. The fungicide station at Haddon Heights, 
N. J., will be closed and the work of fungicide testing of official samples will be 
assigned to other fungicidal laboratories at Corvallis, Oreg., and Beltsville, Md. 
Similarly, the Entomological Laboratory at Kerrville, Tex., will be discontinued 
and the insecticidal testing of official samples will be assigned to the entomologi- 
cal laboratories at Bradenton, Fla. and Beltsville. The work on chemical analy- 
sis of official samples at the chemical laboratories in New York and Beltsville 
will be curtailed. The present staff of field investigators conducting enforce- 
ment activities will be reduced from 8 to 7 and the territories will be reassigned 
to continue to cover the United States. Every effort will be made to effect closer 
cooperation with State enforcement officials and to improve existing methods 
and procedures so as to achieve the objectives of the act and maintain full 
protection to the public. 

The proposed decrease for this program would involve an estimated reduction 
of 10 man-years of employment. 


Animal disease control and eradication programs 

Eradicating tuberculosis, paratuberculosis, and brucellosis.—It is proposed 
to discontinue all payments of indemnities for tuberculosis, paratuberculosis, 
and brucellosis in fiscal year 1955. Discontinuance of this phase of the program 
would reduce the total program for eradicating tuberculosis and brucellosis 
from $5,633,982 to $4,960,482, a reduction of $673,500. It will be necessary for 
some States to change their laws in order to continue payment of indemnities on 
their part inasmuch as they are contingent on Federal payments. 

Although all States are paying indemnities for cattle reacting to the tests 
for tuberculosis in the cooperative eradication program, Federal indemnities in 
fiscal year 1953 were only $277,368 and in 1954 it is estimated to amount to 
230,500. There were 10,811 reactor cattle in the past year. From time to time 
there are a few animals which are identified as paratuberculosis. 

Only 24 States are now paying indemnities for cattle reacting to the tests 
for brucellosis in the cooperative eradication program. Since Federal indem- 
nities cannot exceed State payments, they are confined to those 24 States. Fed- 
eral indemnities for brucellosis were $626,477 in fiscal year 1953. Changes in 
regulations in fiscal year 1954 governing their payment will reduce indemnities 
to about $443,000. 

Since the reduction is limited to indemnity payments, no overall reduction in 
man-years is anticipated, although there will be a shift in type of personnel. 
Processing of indemnity claims is carried on almost entirely by the field clerical 
force. In fiscal year 1955, after all prior-year claims have been processed, 
funds devoted to salaries of this type of personnel will be used for technical and 
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professional field personnel. Turnover in clerical personnel will provide for 
reassignment of most of them. 

Administration of the Process Butter Act.—Plants for the manufacture of 
process butter at Birmingham and Cullman, Ala., have been merged into one 
plant with headquarters at Birmingham. The proposed decrease would reduce 
funds available for this work from $18,800 in 1954 to $13,000 in 1955, a reduction 
of $5,800. One position would be eliminated because more efficient use can be 
made of inspection personnel under the merger. 


GRASSHOPPER AND MORMON CRICKET CONTROL 


Senator E.tenper. With reference to the grasshopper program, 
according to the statement before me here, on the geographical dis- 
tribution for the 1954 funds, the Federal Government put up $545,700 
and the non-Federal contribution was $797,593. Under your recom- 
mendations, how much will the Federal Government put up for the 
1955 fiscal year! ¢ What amount will you reduce it, in other words? 

Dr. Suaw. The 1954 amount, as you have stated, $569,100. 

Senator ELtenper. $545,700, you have here. 

Mr. SrRUTTMANN. I think it will be best to talk about what will be 
available in 1955, $302,400. 

Senator Evcenver. In other words, you have cut this about 60 
percent ? 

CONTINGENCY FUND 


Mr. SrrutrmMann. No, in addition there will be the $500,000 con- 
tingency reserve. 

Senator Extenper. What good will that be? How will you spend 
that, just have it in reserve and if the States do not come across, you 
are going to use it? Is that it? 

Mr. Srrurrmann. It is spent as the need arises. 

Senator Young. You have always had that contingency; have you 
not ? 

Mr. SrrurrMann. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hoyt. The way that operates, the—— 

Senator E.tenper. I am familiar with the contingency. It is in 
case something happens. I understand that. But in order to prevent 
it, in order to get the States interested in it so as to prevent this thing 
for which the $500,000 may be used, it strikes me if this is sup- 
ported by the States as it has been in the — with the cooperation 
of the Federal Government, you may not have to spend this $500,000. 
Is that possible ? 

Mr. Horr. We turned back money nearly every year. 

Senator ELLeNnpER. Of course you have. 

Mr. Hoyrv. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ettenper. That is because of the close cooperation that you 
have had between the States and the Federal Government. 

Mr. Hoyt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ettenper. Now what you are trying to do is to curtail the 
amount that the Federal Government is going to contribute to the 
States on this cooperative basis, and just as sure as I am talking to you 
you are not going to save anything because costs will so increase that 
you may have to go deep into this $500,000. 


45112—54——_10 
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SWEETPOTATO-WEEVIL CONTROL 


Now let’s go back to the sweetpotato-weevil program. As I pointed 
out a while ago, in that program the Federal Government is putting 
up $204,900 as against non-Federal contributions of $408,672. I am 
referring now to the year 1954. Of all the contributions made by non- 
Federal sources, Louisiana put up $300,000 of that $408,672, or a little 
over almost 4 times what the Federal Government contributes to 
Louisiana, as I pointed out a while ago. Why curtail that? 

For instance, take the State of Alabama. Alabama puts up $23,150 
to the Federal Government’s $27,700. If you cut back this $27,700, 
Alabama will run so short that effective work will not be possible. 
Take Florida. Florida gets from the Federal Government $27,700 
and she puts up only $13 000. Do you think Florida is going to keep 
on putting up $13,000 unless the Federal Government puts up this 
$27,700, that Florida received last year ¢ 

Just use your own good commonsense and judgment there and let 
me know what you think about it. You know what is going to happen 
to the program. If you do not, I think I do. 

Senator Haypen. I would like to inquire, Mr. Chairman. 


DECREASE IN PLANT AND ANIMAL DISEASE AND PEST CONTROL 


Senator Exitenper. Mr. Chairman, is it understood, now, that we 
are going to have a detailed statement showing how this minus 
$2,920,650 will affect various plant and animal diseases and pest 
control ¢ 

How did you reach that figure, and who is going to be the loser ? 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


Estimated distribution by States of Federal cost of plant-pest control and animal- 
disease control and eradication activities, fiscal years 1954 and 1956 


The total funds for these programs are distributed as follows: 


Estimated, Estimated, 





1954 1955 Decrease 
Plant-pest control $6, 697, 950 $4, 456, 600 $2, 241, 350 
Animal-disease control and eradication 6, 916, 300 ( 679, 300 
13, 614, 250 10, 693, 600 2, 920, 650 


The distribution of the proposed reductions for 1955 by States for each program 
is as follows: 


Estimated, Estimated, 











State 1954 1955 Decrease 
Plant-pest control 

Alabama $178, 200 $57, 300 $120. 900 
Arizona 40, 200 31, 800 8, 400 
Arkansas 31, 400 19, 100 12, 300 
California 170, 700 151, 000 19. 700 
Colorado 175, 200 97, 000 78, 200 
Connecticut ‘ 101, 000 37, 700 63, 300 
Delaware 7, 100 3, 100 4 000 
Florida 202, 400 144, 400 BR WM) 
Georgia 241, 000 R83, 600 167, 400 
Idaho 60, 700 | § 27. 200 
Iilinois__...--- 71, 000 | 53, 000 18, 000 
Indiana_...... 22, 050 13, 200 & 850 
lowa saa ; ; 38, 700 | 31, 700 7, 000 
Kansas 14, 600 ¥, 800 4 800 
Kentucky 13, 100 5, 700 7.400 
Louisiana 7 191, 500 98, 200 93. 300 
Maine 29. 400 | 11, 700 17, 700 
Maryland 196, 600 162, 100 34, 500 
Massachusetts 119, 500 53, 100 66. 400 
Michigan | 62, 000 46, 400 15, 600 
Minnesota_. 226, 600 173, 900 52, 700 
Mississippi ‘ 170, 400 54, 500 l 900 
Missouri 30, 600 22, 000 &. 600 
Montana 43, 900 25, 200 18, 700 
Nebraska 28, 000 | 21, 300 6, 700 
Nevada 64, 700 | 35, 700 29, 000 
New Hampshire 23, 100 8, 900 14. 200 
New Jersey 113, 900 48, G00 65, 300 
New Mexico 29, 600 24, 700 1 on 
New York 564, 100 303, 100 261. 000 
North Carolina 122, 600 40, 600 82. 000 
North Dakota 6, 900 4, 900 2, 000 
Ohio 106, 700 62, 000 44700 
Oklahoma 1 163, 400 1112, 700 50, 700 
Oregon 28, 600 23, 000 6o0 
Pennsylvania . | 118, 500 71, 200 47, 300 
Rhode Island | 12, 000 | 4, 800 7 200 
South Carolina 44, 000 | 14, 900 29, 100 
South Dakota 34, 000 | 19. 400 14. 600 
rennessee 32, 900 | 12. 300 20, 600 
Texas 921, 400 783, 300 138, 100 
Utah 67, 200 36, 700 30. 500 
Vermont 71, 600 | 28, 200 43, 400 
Virginia 81, 600 49, 900 31. 700 
Washington 50, 500 37, 100 13, 400 
West Virginia 33, 400 22, 600 10, 800 
Wisconsin 46, 300 37, 000 » 3200 
W yoming 8, 600 5, 400 5 0K) 
District of Columbia 669, 000 | 548, 200 120, 80K 
Mexico 207, 500 | 181, 100 26, 400 
Contingency fund 2 600, 000 2 500, 000 100, 000 

Total ‘4 on htahd : 6, 697, 950 4, 456, 600 2 241. 350 





! Includes expenses for equipment center located at Oklahoma City serving all control projects 
2 Not practicable to distribute by States in advance. 
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" Estimated, estimated 
State 1954 E 1955 ’ | Decrease 
Animal] disease control and eradication: 

Alabama $108, | $107, ; $1, 090 
Arizona 66, | 65, | R5 
Arkansas 158, | 158, | 
California 205, 186, 4 18, 850 
Colorado 111, 825 | 160 
Connecticut 28, é | 2, 035 
Delaware 6, 065 
Florida | 2, 725 
Georgia... | 845 
Idaho 1, 605 
Tilinois 21, 100 
Indiana | 12, 200 
Iowa } 64, 045 
Kansas | } 6, 825 
Kentucky | 990 
Louisiana 6, 900 
Maine | 17, 735 
Maryland | 14, 625 
Massachusetts | 1, 82 
Michigan | 7, 995 
Minnesota_. 47, 23 
Mississippi | 200 
Missouri | 2, 060 
Montana 50 
Nebraska | 5, 540 
Nevada - ° as | 135 
New Hampshire__............-- : | 4.765 
New Jersey_.-.- 9, 610 
New Mexico_.....-. Boyes 55 | 1, #25 
New York Fon ae 2 | 31, 350 
North Carolina i isin alta Pe | | 10, 790 
North Dakota_-----.. latinas ati 1, 970 
Ohio i i a I 11, 250 
ORMROMS.... ..00<«<- a cia as da date dictate 1, 060 
Oregon ah = | 20, 875 
Pennsylvania__- 142, 300 
Rhode Island 555 
South Carolina | 3,015 
South Dakota | 1, 805 
Tennessee | | 4, 735 
IID: encieasteectinn 2, 825 
Utah 880 
Vermont | 2, 630 
Virginia | 1,025 
Washington | 36, 780 
BEG WHINE a6. conkisxeiesee | 5. 000 
Wisconsin... .... | 116, 635 
ne Sel TEL 0° 2 ELEN DOT tes it 0 | 40) 
I I a a cca umnmminimaiaeak | 22 | 4, 900 
nn ae | ae 500 
Hawaii et atitaeditelndsanttimeiadiahn diet a nihiniaaiiaians ae ites aa 500 
UN To ciunnanamcdninatitnendguamecannwéaewonnat ; | 176, 495 | 8, 510 
ees sehewsinaihecltiedateamientidaasaeedi tates scasti pripsihea lin iiacthesah to} es 

UN cnindtnnednaginainene inaptntasatiininistin tented pieidiinipec 6, 916, 300 6, 237, 000 679, 300 

| 


PROGRAM CHANGES 


Dr. Suaw. If you would care to, we can start right through tne 
budget now and give the detailed changes in program, starting with 
our research and going on through each of these control items. 


Senator Younea. I think it would be well to do that. 


some questions, Senator Dworshak ¢ 


FOREST PESTS 


Do you have 


Senator Dworsnak. I wanted to ask a question of Mr. Coke, as to 
whether this would be a proper time to discuss forest pests or whether 
that would come up later when the Forest Service testifies ? 

Mr. Coxe. That would come under the Forest Service. 

Senator DworsHak. You do not want to discuss that ? 
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Mr. Coxe. It is in their budget. 
Senator Dworsnak. And not within your jurisdiction ? 
Mr. Coxe. The item is scheduled later in these hearings. 


NATIONAL PLANT BOARD 


Senator Hayven. I am a little puzzled in this letter by the reference 
to the National Plant Board which held a meeting in Chicago on the 
10th and 11th, at which time the representatives of the 26 States agreed 
upon a recommendation for the Federal budget that they considered 
necessary for pest control. What is the National Plant Board? 

Mr. Hoyt. That is a group of State plant quarantine officials. Mr. 
Mendenhall is the man in your State, Senator. There is an official 
from each of the States, and they have delegated 2 men from each 
of the 4 regions of the United States, making a board of 8, which is 
called the National Plant Board, representing the State plant quaran- 
tine officials of the 48 States. 


PLANT PEST CONTROL AND PLANT QUARANTINE 


Senator Haypen. They submit a tabulation here, along with this 
letter, which shows that the appropriations for the Federal budget 
pest control and plant quarantine branch of the Department of Agri- 
culture for 1953 was a total of $9,030,688; 1954, $9,384,350; and then 
the budget that is before us apparently is $7,143,000. They recommend 
that the total appropriation should be $10,504,800. Even the appro- 
priations of last year were not sufficient to do the job, in other words, 
in their judgment. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, I will ask to have this letter put into the 
record. 

Senator Youna. That will be done. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


ARIZONA COMMISSION OF AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 
Phoenia, Ariz., March 2, 1954. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR Haypen: The Arizona Commission of Agriculture and Horti- 
culture is greatly concerned with the reductions in the proposed budget of the 
United States Department of Agriculture for the Crop Regulatory Branch of 
the Agricultural Research Services. The total proposed budget for reculatory 
services has been reduced from $6,697,950 for the current fiscal year to $4,456,600 
for the 1955 fiscal year. The commission of agriculture and horticulture feels 
that it would be a serious and costly mistake to reduce the regulatory services 
to the point where control of the spread of insect pests and plant diseases would 
be ineffective, and would force the various States to assume the burden of regu- 
latory work. Many of the States would not be in a position to assume this 
responsibility and, as a result, there would undoubtedly be a rapid spread of such 
devastating insects as the Japanese beetle, sweetpotato weevil, white-fringed 
beetle, and the pink bollworm of cotton. 

In accordance with the announced policy of the administration, the funds 
which it is proposed to take from the regulatory services would be added to 
research services. The importance of research is fully appreciated, but it is 
felt that regulatory work is equally important to the agriculture of the United 
States, and that control and quarantine should not be handicapped in order to 
further finance research work. 

The National Plant Board held a meeting in Chicago on February 10 and 11, 
1954, at which time the representatives of the 26 States agreed upon a recom- 
mendation for the Federal budget which they consider necessary for adequate 
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insect pest control. I am transmitting to you a copy of these recommendations. 
I am also enclosing a statement of policy which was prepared by a committee 
of State regulatory officials, which the National Plant Board feels should be 
adopted as the policy of the United States Department of Agriculture in regu- 
latory and quarantine matters. 

There are three items in the proposed budget which are of vital interest to 
Arizona: 

Item 1. Pink bollworm of cotton.—The economy of Arizona is dependent upon 
the production of cotton at the lowest possible figure and the pink bollworm of 
cotton is a constant threat to Arizona’s cotton crop. Populations of this insect 
in Texas and New Mexico must be kept at a minimum and the movement of 
cotton products closely regulated or the principal cotton-growing counties of 
Arizona will become infested and the cost of production greatly increased. The 
Arizona Commission of Agriculture and Horticulture urgently requests that you 
do everything possible to have the budget for pink bollworm control project raised 
to the figure which was recommended at the Chicago conference—that amount 
being $1,350,000. 

Item 2. Citrus black fly and Mevican fruithy.—From the standpoint of total 
income, the Arizona citrus industry is not large, but the citrus black fly is a threat 
not only to our citrus industry but to our investment in ornamental horticulture 
The citrus black fly has now reached the city of Hermosillo, Sonora, and is 
threatening Arizona from that source. The Arizona Commission of Agriculture 
and Horticulture requests that you support the budget for this item for $240,000. 

Item 3. Grasshopper and Mormon cricket control_—Grasshoppers annually take 
a large portion of Arizona’s valuable range plants. Each year infestations of 
range grasshoppers require cooperative-control programs in which the United 
States Department of Agriculture plays a very important part. The proposed 
reduction in the 1955 budget of almost 50 percent, would so handicap the workers 
in the above-named project that it is doubtful if the necessary work could be 
carried on in Arizona. Therefore, the commission requests that you support 
the increase in the budget to the amount of $569,100, which is the amount of the 
current budget. 

In addition to the three items mentioned above, the Japanese beetle, sweet- 
potato weevil, and white-fringed beetle, are potential threats to Arizona agri- 
culture, and it is believed that many of the States where these insects are estab- 
lished would be unable to take over the regulatory and control work now being 
done by the Federal Government. 

Should you desire further information, or clarification of these items, I would 
be happy to advise you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
W. T. MENDENHALL, 
State Entomologist. 


1955 Federal budget figures for the Plant Pest Control and Plant Quarantine Branches 
of the Agricultural Research Service 


Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year Ba med . 
ORS . ‘Ss, 
1953 1954 | 1955 1955 
| 

Japanese beetle control $462, 971 $429,600 | $151,850 $575, 000 
Sweetpotato weevil control 226, 106 211, 850 | 50, 800 | 250, 000 
Citrus blackfly and Mexican fruitfly control 240, 804 227, 500 198, 000 240, 000 
Phony peach and peach mosaic eradication 150, 213 139, 000 | 39, 000 | 139, 000 
Barberry eradication 628, 379 660, 800 536, 000 | 738, 000 
Pink bollworm control 1, 198, 369 1, 220, 100 1, 070, 100 1, 350, 000 
Golden nematode control 316, 693 346, 400 201, 500 375, 000 
White-fringed beetle control 654, 225 685, 300 206, 400 700, 000 
Hall scale eradication 114, 175 104, 300 104, 300 | 104, 300 
Gypsy moth control 537, 694 528, 800 197, 200 | 860, 000 
Grasshopper and Mormon cricket control 546, 859 569, 100 | 302, 400 569, 100 
Insect detection and advisory service 322,197 | 387, 600 | 366, 800 | 366, 800 
Emergency outbreaks of insects and plant diseases | 367, 700 600, 000 500, 000 | 500, 000 
Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act 576, 763 587, 600 | 532, 250 587, 600 

Total --| 6,338,148 | 6,697,950 | 4, 456, 600 7, 354, 800 
Plant quarantines --| 2,692,538 | 2,686,400 | 2, 686, 400 3, 150, 000 











Grand total A 9,030, 686 | 9, 384, 350 7, 148, 000 10, 504, 800 


' 
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A STATEMENT OF Poricy WitH ReGArp To FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITIES IN PLANT 
QUARANTINE MATTERS 


The chief plant pest regulatory officials, representing 26 States throughout 
the Nation, met in Chicago, Il, on February 10 and 11, 1954, at the request 
of the National Plant Board, for the purpose of analyzing, discussing, and 
crystallizing attitudes in respect to the proposed appropriation appearing in the 
Federal budget for the 1955 fiscal year, relating to cooperative Federal-State 
plant quarantine and control programs, 

It is the unanimous concensus of such conference that— 

1. Appropriations for administration of the Federal Government should be 
reduced wherein such procedure is economically sound, but these particular pro- 
posed reductions do not fall within this category. 

2. In the event appropriations are made in accordance with these proposed 
budget cuts, resultant injuries will be irreparable to agricultural, forestry, and 
horticultural crops, and to the financial interests of those people engaged in the 
production, distribution, and maintenance thereof throughout the length and 
breadth of the United States. 

The abandonment of Federal and State plant pest quarantines made neces- 
sary by these proposed reductions will force all States, in self-defense, to 
promulgate State quarantines, thus multiplying many fold the cost of adminis- 
tration thereof. The regulation of the interstate movement of agricultural 
products, which could distribute plant pests is distinctly a major responsibility 
of the Federal Government in cooperation with the various States. 

4. Plant pest quarantines and attending control procedures are interdependent 
in all existing Federal-State plant pest suppression programs, a circumstance 
which emphasizes the necessity for continued Federal participation in control 
activities within infested or infected States. 

5. A number of States could not, or would fail to, assume the financial burden 
resulting from the withdrawal of Federal assistance proposed by these reduc- 
tions, thereby nullifying the millions of dollars of State funds in addition to 
Federal moneys already invested in the projects concerned. This will create 
a situation admittedly not in the advancement of national economy. 

The Federal Government cannot ignore or evade the responsibility imposed 
by Federal law to continue all efforts now in force to protect uninfested States 
from invasion by foreign plant pests already introduced as a result of the 
demonstrated inability of the Federal Government to prevent entrance of dan- 
gerous plant pests from fereign sources. 

H. M. Harris 
F, H. Gates. 

M. P. Zapper. 

©. H. ALDEN. 

J. W. BARINGER. 


Mr. Coke. Shall we proceed, Mr. Chairman, with a discussion of 
the various items / 


PERSON NEL ENGAGED IN GRASSHOPPER CONTROL WORK 


Senator Youns. First let me read a letter from one of our top agri- 
culturists bearing on the subject: 


In consideration of the budget requests I would like to suggest several points 
that seem important. First, the drastic cuts provided in some of the control 
activities would result in such severe cuts in organizational personnel that their 
effectiveness would be rendered useless. As an example, there is very minor con 
cern over grasshoppers or Mormon cricket control at the present time and main- 
tenance of the control activities might appear an unnecessary expenditure of 
public money. However, we can be reasonably sure that grasshoppers have not 
been eliminated as a problem and we must maintain our vigilance. If trained 
and experienced personnel are transferred or dismissed, a chaotic condition 
would arise with a sudden and intense increase in grasshopper populations. 


What are you doing in the grasshopper program? Are you doing 


what these people think you are, eliminating a lot of personnel that 
have been trained to do this work? 
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Mr. Hoyt. We eliminated some personnel and they were trained 
personnel, Mr. Chairman, in connection with a reorganization oi the 
grasshopper program of about two or two and a half years ago. We 
reduced the number of men. I do not think we have reduced the 
efficiency of the program. With the new insecticides and the better 
working understanding that we have with the States and with the 
growers, I believe the program has been maintained at an efficient 
basis. You have seen this program from the time when we had much 
larger appropriations, and we had some very serious battles to control 
grasshoppers over large areas. While the grasshopper population 
fluctuates, going up and down from year to year, the general trend 
has been a reduction. 


By the timely application of a better insecticide, and using better 
methods, we believe we are making progress. 

Senator Youne. But you are eliminating what I think probably 
is the most important part of the whole program, your control pro- 
gram. What good does it do to spend a lot of money on research and 
dev elop a lot of new insecticides or a more effective program, if there 
is not a way of making use of them? 

Mr. Coxe. In the first place, Mr. Chairman, we are not eliminating 
the control program. It is a reduction in the control program. 

Senator Youne. Yes, a very severe one, though. You are letting 
out many of your trained personnel that know how to do this job and 


who can be very helpful in the case of an emergency. Let me read some 
more of this letter: 


STATE REACTION TO REDUCTIONS IN CONTROL PROGRAMS 


Second, many of the activities now cooperatively conducted with Federal 
assistance would suddenly be state responsibility alone. Budgets in the mid- 
part of the bienium would not permit the States to assume these responsibili- 
ties, and some States would refuse to accept them regardless of the financial 
considerations. Again, the results would be chaotic. In at least two of the 
control and quarantine problems, namely Japanese beetle and golden nematode, 
North Dakota would be in an extremely embarrassing position. 

Third, while each of the listed activities should be justified on its own merits 
to warrant continued support, any sudden and drastic changes would cause con- 
fusion. Certain activities would seem to be at a point where accomplishment of 
their mission seems assured if support is continued for a few years yet. The 
sound approach would seem to be a demand that each of the programs justify 
their continued current support and provide an adequate appraisal of their 
progress and the prospects of ultimate achievement. 

Fourth, the Federal Government has certain responsibilities which should 
not be shouldered by the individual States. Certain situations exist which are 
national in their implications. The individual State may not be responsible for 
the development of the problem and failure of the State to adequately control 
the situation may present hazards to the private landowner. The Federal Gov- 
ernment would seem obligated to assume its just responsibilities. 

Fifth, some consideration might be given to the eventual transfer of regulatory 
responsibilities to the individual States with finanical assistance only from 
Federal sources. In some instances certain duplications would be eliminated and 
activities at the State level are under more severe scrutiny and control. Such 
changes, however, cannot be effected without careful planning. 

Sixth, for your information we would suggest the following budget items are 
worthy of especial consideration not only as they affect North Dakota (at least 
one of them has no significance as far as North Dakota is concerned) but in their 
national welfare. They are listed in the order of their importance: 


1. Japanese beetle control; 2. golden nematode control; 3. insect detection and 
advisory service; 4. barberry eradication ; 5. emergency outbreaks of insects and 
plant diseases ; 6. gypsy moth control. 
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I think this gentleman raised some very good questions. I think 
this committee will want to seriously consider this proposed cut. I 
am surprised that the Research Department of the Department of 
Agriculture would go along with this kind of a cut. You may proceed. 


PROGRAM CHANGES PROPOSED FOR RESEARCH WORK 


Dr. Suaw. Mr. Chairman, if you will look at pages 7 and 8 of the 
explanatory notes you will note that our budget is given in detail. I 
would like to have Dr. Moseman come and discuss the nner in our 
crop research. This part of the budget concerns what was field crops 
research and horticultural crops research in the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, Soils and Agricultural Engineering prior to the reorganiza- 
tion; also the entomology research that was in the Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy and Plant Quarantine. As you know, Dr. Moseman was formerly 
Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural Engi- 
neering. He is now in charge of the crops research program in the 
reorganized service. 

With your permission, he will discuss the changes in our crop re- 
search program. 

Senator Youna. Yes, sir. We are happy to have you here. 

Senator Exxenpver. Before he starts, I wonder if I could ask him 
one question. 

Senator Youne. Certainly. 

Senator Ex,enper. I notice increases in research of $2,450,635 and 
payments to States of $5,732,000. Is there any connection between 
those two items? If so, I would like to have them discussed in con- 
nection with the statement. 

Dr. SHaw. As you know, the “Payments to the States” item is paid 
to the States according to a formula in law. The distribution is based 
on the rural population. The “Payments to States” item is a separate 
appropriation that we will defend following this one. The items that 
we are now looking at are for work done by the Department itself. 

Senator Exrenper. Then there is no connection between the two 
items? 

Dr. Suaw. Except that we cooperate. 


CROP RESEARCH 


Dr. Moseman. As Dr. Shaw has pointed out, I will discuss the crop 
research items including work on field crops, horticultural crops, and 
entomology. There are two items of increase that I will discuss. One 
is on the horticultural crops and the second is on insecticide residues 
in the Entomology Branch. 


INCREASE FOR HORTICULTURAL CROP RESEARCH 


The increase for the horticultural crops work covers control of pests 
and diseases in these crops. Fruits and vegetables are the main 
sources of the principal health-protecting vitamins and minerals in 
our diets. These will become a more significant factor as our popu- 
lation shifts to a larger percentage of older folks in our total popula- 
tion, in line with current trends. 
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The per capita use of fruits and vegetables, other than potatoes, 
increased about 60 percent from 1910 to 1947. Since that time there 
has been some decrease in per capita consumption of fruits and vege- 
tables, due in part, and to a large part, to the increased unit costs of 
such products. 

Much of this high unit cost comes about through losses from diseases 
and pests. The horticultural crops include more than a hundred dif- 
ferent kinds of plants, each with its own specific diseases and pests, 
nematodes, and other hazards that affect production costs. 

Pests and diseases cause an estimated 10 to 20 percent loss in these 
crops despite expenditures of over a hundred million dollars annually 
to control them. 

Senator Younc. How many insect breeds do we have altogether 
that destroy crops and food? 

Dr. Moseman. I think we have an almost limitless number. 

Senator Youna. I heard the figure was around 40,000 or 50,000. 

Dr. Moseman. Dr. Knipling may be able to give us a good guess 
on that. 

Dr. Knretine. Throughout the world there are perhaps 2 to 5 mil- 
lion different kinds of insects. 

Senator Younae. Do they all destroy foods? 

Dr. Knrertinc. Not all destroy foods. But in the United States we 
have around 600 rather important insects. Many additional ones do 
some minor damage. 

Senator Ertenper. What do you mean by important? 

Dr. Kntprtrnc. I mean destructive to crops, livestock, and man. 
Many others at times cause destruction but are not considered im- 
portant pests every year. 

Senator Exttenper. As T understand your statement there, by the 
use of new insecticides and research, you hope to prevent the tremen- 
dous annual losses you just mentioned and thereby make various 
products more avail: able to our people—thus bettering living condi- 
tions and lowering costs. Is that your argument ? 

Dr. Moseman: That is right, Senator Ellender. We feel by cut- 
ting the losses we can cut the costs to the consumer. 

Senator E:tenper. Have you found that the application of insecti- 
cides has any effect on the commodities themselves ? 

Dr. Moseman. In some instances we have off-flavors occurring. You 
are familiar with the effect of benzene hexachloride on potatoes and 
peanuts. We are trying to avoid chemical applications that affect 
quality or food values of crops. 

Senator ELtenper. I suppose the same thing goes for cattle? 

Dr. Mosrman. Yes. We don’t know so much about the effect on 
flavor of meats but we know some of these chemicals are taken up in 
animal tissues. That is one of the things we plan to study. In fact, 
the increase of $175,000 for the entomology research program that I 
am planning to discuss covers that field. 

Senator Etienver. In carrying on your research, do you also find or 
try to find what effect the application of certain things, such as DDT 
to kill flies on cows, will have on the meat and milk and so forth? Do 
you carry on your research to determine that also? 

Dr. Mosrman. We have some research on that at the present time, 
but we realize our present research program is not adequate. That is 
why we have the increase requested in this budget. 
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Senator Exwenper. I hope you do net wait too long to conduct ade- 
quate research in fields w hich might have some effect upon those who 
eat the meat or drink the milk. 

Dr. Moseman. I think the question you raise about the effect of these 
pest-control chemicals on quality is one of the most inportant that we 
face at the present time, whether it is an insecticide, whether it is a 
growth regulator that we use for weed control, or whatever it might 
be. We know, for example, that 2,4-D used to control weeds in the 
wheatfield may affect the milling and baking quality of wheat if too 
heavy an application is made. We have had a number of other leads 
that we want to follow up to see just what the influence is on quality. 


PROBLEM OF ADJUSTING CONTROL PROGRAMS 


Senator Youne. I do not like to leave the record just quite as it is. 

I do not mean to condemn you in your effort to try to get the States to 
assume more of the cost of insect pest control. T think they should. 
I question, however, the wisdom of this big cut now. I realize, too, the 
problem you have of warning the States that they should assume more 
responsibility. It is probably easier for the Congress to do that than 
it would be for the Department, or maybe wor king together we can 
accomplish this. Certainly we should require more matching funds 
from the States. Of course some of these insect problems are much 
more Federal than State in scope. I am referring to diseases like the 
hoof-and-mouth disease. 

Senator ELLeNper. The Senate, Mr. Chairman, realizes that we must 
work out a plan whereby the States will cooperate so as to prevent 
this interstate traffic, let us say, in—well, I will go back to the potato 
weevil, because I am familiar with that—the potato weevil. It is 
possible, if you cut Mississippi out entirely, Mississippi will not put 
up a nickel. Imagine what that will mean to the neighboring States 
which desire to combat this insect. It will simply increase their 
costs 2 or 3 times. I think it isterrible. I think in all of this interstate 
work the F ederal Government ought to lend a hand and try to assist. 
It is the only way to do it. 

Mr. Coxe. T have pointed out difficulties in trying to make a gradual 
adjustment, and therefore the necessity of presenting this to you as we 
have. 

I think it is important to take a look at the contributions made by 
the various States in the funds they provide for the various control 
programs. There is no particular formula that has been used. If a 
State does not put up much money we are inclined to put up more, as 
in the case of Louisiana, for potato weevil, where we provide $71,200 
and Louisiana $300,000. 

Senator ELLENpER. We are putting up more. 

Mr. Coxe. There is no definite ratio between State and local funds. 
Louisiana makes the largest State contribution in proportion to the 
Federal contribution that we have. 

Senator Exzenper. That is right. And I think Louisiana is doing 
a grand job. 

You shouldn’t stop that or, just as bad, take steps to force Louisiana 
to hae more money because Mississippi may not and Texas may not 
act. They are growing potatoes all over the South. You can readily 
see that if other States do not control the weevil it is going to affect 
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Louisiana. In turn, Louisiana will have to spend more money, and 
if Louisiana has to spend too much, it will not pay anybody to grow 
potatoes. 

Senator Younae. Senator Ellender and I have had an opportunity 
at one time to look at it both from the Federal and State sides. We 
both served in our State legislatures. During the early 1940’s I was 
the chairman of the State legislature appropriations committee. 
When we were hard up we had a tendency to let the Federal Gov- 
ernment do all of the work. We did not do much of it at all during the 
1930's. 

Mr. Coxe. Of course there will be resistance on the part of States 
to take over any part of this until the Federal Government takes « 
firm position. 

Senator Youne. You may proceed. 


INCREASE FOR RESEARCH ON CONTROL OF NEMATODES 


Dr. Moseman. Mr. Chairman, one important segment of this in 
crease on horticultural crop research is for the control of nematodes. 
Nematodes are small eelworms that attack various plant parts, pri- 
marily the roots. They enter the roots, causing galls or knots, such 
as caused by the root-knot nematode. Other kinds of nematodes, 
such as the meadow nematode, cut off the root hairs and cut down the 
root feeding surface, so the plant is starved for both plant nutrients 
and for moisture. We are learning more about the nematode problem. 
In recent years we have found nematodes associated with plant 
diseases. It appears that they cause injuries through which plant 
disease organisms can enter the plant roots. We find them associated 
with the black shank disease of tobacco, with fusarium wilt of cotton, 
with the citrus decline disease that moves across citrus groves. There 
is considerable evidence that they may be associated with root rots of 
certain crops, including corn. 

Senator Exrtenver. Do those creatures attack grass, too? 

Dr. Moseman. Yes. 

GRASS DISEASES 


Senator Exrrenper. I have a fine lawn in my yard in Louisiana, and 
ofttimes it will just get brown over a week. We will have good 
weather and everything else. I wonder if that disease might be a 
cause of it. 

Dr. Mosreman. Well, that could be other insects, Senator, or it could 
be certain diseases. We have quite a number of diseases that attack 
grasses. 

REGIONAL CENTERS 


One evidence of the increasing importance of nematodes is shown 
by the growth of the chemical industry y producing nematocides, which 
has grown about tenfold in the past 8 years. Growers are using nema- 
tocides pretty extensively in Florida, in the vegetable growing areas, 
to control these soil-borne organisms. What we plan to do with the 
increased funds is to establish five regional centers, where we can 
provide specialists at places like Auburn, Ala.; in the lower Missis- 
sippi Delta area, perhaps at Baton Rouge, La.; on the west coast; in 
the Middle West, perhaps in Indiana; and then on the east coast, 
possibly in New Jersey. 
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At these centers we will provide specialists who will be able to 
identify the different nematodes and give the cooperating State 
scientists guidance in planning experimental programs to develop 
practical control measures. We feel that this is an essential service 
and by providing centers of well-trained specialists, we can make the 
most effective use of our Federal part of the cooperation. 

Senator ELLenper. Will that be on a cooperative basis? 

Dr. Moseman. Yes, it will be. It will be cooperative with the State 
experiment stations, not only in the States where we locate but also 
with the other States in the region. 

Senator ELtenper. What progress have you made so far in destroy- 
ing these or curtailing their operations? 

Dr. Mosreman. We have developed a number of control measures. 
I mentioned the soil fumigants. We have also learned to control them 
to a certain extent through crop rotations. There are certain crops 
that are not affected by the specific nematodes that will attack sugar 
beets, for example, or some of our other field crops. So it is a matter 
of cutting down the nematode population in the soil through a rota- 
tion or sanitation process. 

Senator Youne. At this point I would like to insert in the record 
a letter addressed to Senator Alexander Wiley and signed by B. H. 
Diercks, chairman of the finance committee, National Potato Council, 
concerning funds to control nematode infestation. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


Tue Fivevity Savines Bank, 
Antigo, Wis., February 17, 1954. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR SENATOR: As an active member of the National Potato Council and being 
vitally interested in the potato industry in Wisconsin, and being specifically 
concerned with the recent infestation in certain areas of our state of the potato 
rot nematode, I am writing asking that you give your wholehearted support to 
the request of the Bureau of Plant Industry for an appropriation of $100,000 to 
fight the nematode infestation in our State, which request will be attached to the 
appropriation bill soon to be presented. 

The pest which was discovered in widely scattered areas of our State last fall 
may become a serious infestation unless proper steps are taken to check and 
attempt to find means to eradicate the disease which would affect the prosperity 
and well-being of our entire State. 

Thanking you in advance for anything you may be able to do, I am 

Sincerely, 
B. H. Diercks, 
Chairman, Finance Committee, National Potato Council. 


Senator Youne. You may proceed, Dr. Moseman. 


INCREASE FOR PEANUT RESEARCH 


Dr. Moseman. A second phase of the increase will be on peanut 
research. Peanuts are a major southern crop, grown on about 2 mil- 
lion acres. The southern root-rot disease is increasing and causing 
heavy losses in both yield and quality. We have a number of leaf- 
spot diseases on peanuts. Our present harvesting methods, where 
we stack the peanuts in small hand-built stacks, is inefficient and 
difficult because of the high cost of labor. We are conducting research 
to develop improved mechanized procedures for harvesting. 
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The mechanized practices that have been tried so far result in an 
inferior quality of the crop. We want to study that quality problem 
in greater detail to find out what measures can be developed for 
handling the peanuts after harvest to retain maximum quality. 


INCREASE FOR VEGETABLE BREEDING AND DISEASE CONTROL 


The third major segment in our increase request is on vegetable 
breeding and disease control, ‘There are several crops to which we 
need to give more attention. One is sweetpotatoes, where there are 
heavy losses from the internal cork disease. ‘The cause is unknown, 
but we feel it may be due to a virus. This disease has caused con- 
siderable difficulty in shipments of sweetpotatoes across State lines, 
because we cannot identify the cause of the disease and, of course, we 
do not want to introduce it into new areas | 

Senator ELLeNper. What do you eall it? 

Dr. Moseman. The internal cork. It causes a corklike formation 
within the potato. 

Senator ELLenper. I see. 


BLACK ROT 


Dr. MosemMan. There is a second disease, a fungus disease, called 
black rot, which affects the crop in the fields and also in storage and 
causes heavy losses. I think the significance of some of these disease 
losses in sweetpotatoes is shown by the decreased production from 
1946 to 1952. 

The production decreased from about 61 million to 28 million 
bushels, a tremendous drop in production of the sweetpotato crop. 

Senator Exvtenper. Similar or like acreage? Was it the same 
acreage ¢ 

Dr. Mosrman. There has been a reduction in acreage also, because 
farmers are going out of sweetpotatoes into other crops that are more 
profitable. 

Senator Ettenver. Because of that? 

Dr. Moseman. That is right. 


LOSSES IN WHEAT PRODUCTION 


Senator Younc. We had a similar reduction in the durum wheat 
production in the past 3 or 4 years, from about 40 million bushels a 
year down to about 13 million bushels because of rust. I imagine you 
will be getting into that rust situation later, will you not ? 

Dr. Moseman. I don’t have any plan here to discuss that, but I 
will be glad to review that problem with you, Senator, if you like. 

Senator Youne. Unless we can develop some new strains of durum 
wheat that are more resistant to rust than those we have, we will prob- 

ably be about out of the durum wheat business. 

Dr. Moseman. I believe the loss this past year was about 25 million 
bushels, and we have only one-half of our domestic requirements of 
durum wheat at the present time. That situation will undoubtedly 
continue until we can get some resistance to race 15-B of stem rust. 

Senator Younes. And the price of durum went up to three and a 
half a bushel or better. 
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Dr. Moseman. In that connection, we used a portion of the increase 
provided last year, the $40,000 increase put in by this committee, to 
establish a plant breeder at Fargo, N. Dak., to work specifically on 
the durum problem. In addition we — strengthened the work at 
Brawley, Calif., where, as you know, are increasing the new rust- 
resistant selection of wheat during the winter months, to gain an 
extra generation of growth. We put in $2,000 of our funds to 
strengthen that phase of the program. We are putting on a geneticist 
here at Beltsville or possibly at St. Paul, Minn., to study the genetics 
and variation in these rust strains. We feel that we must develop a 
better understanding of how these organisms develop new virulent 
forms that attack formerly resistant commercial varieties. We want 
to study the genetics of resistance to the organism so we can do a more 
efficient job of developing wheat varieties resistant to the new strains 
of the diseases that are constantly appearing. 


NEW RUST RACES IN WHEAT 


Senator Youne. About the time you have a real good rust-resistant 
strain, a new type of rust comes along. 

Dr. Moseman. That is correct, Senator. At the present time we 
have race No. 49 of stem rust, which is known to exist in this country, 
and which attacks most of the wheats resistant to race 15-B. We 
are moving ahead right away to get resistance to race 49, also. 

Senator Youne. Will it be worse than 15-B? 

Dr. Moseman. At least as bad, I am sure. 

One other phase of that program that I am sure will be of interest 
to you is the work we are doing in foreign countries and Puerto 
Rico in growing our worldwide collection of wheat varieties in those 
areas in order to locate resistance to new races that are not present 
in this country or at least are not broadly present. We can work 
with those rust. races in Puerto Rico where there is no commercial 
wheat crop to be concerned about. The information we get on the 
varieties and strains of wheat there is used in planning our breeding 
programs in this country. So that is another phase of the pro- 
gram that we have strengthened as a result of our increases in funds 
this past year. 

Senator YounG. Do you still believe that the new strains of rust 
come from the barberry bush ? 

Dr. Moseman. Yes; that is the way the new races of rust arise. 
The organism, you see, has an alternate host, the barberry. The rust 
organism hybridizes on the barberry. Asa result of those hybridiza- 
tions, new forms of the organism are produced. There are limitless 
numbers of such new forms with extreme differences in virulence. 
But we realize the important thing is to keep an eye on those few 
new races that are capable of attacking our commercial wheats. 
Whenever we discover one of those virulent races we start immediate ‘ly 
to find sources of resistance to incorporate into our commercial wheat 

varieties. 

Senator Youne. We had what looked like a 30-bushel crop in our 
State the Ist of July last year, and in a matter of 2 weeks we were 
down to about a 10- or 11-bushel crop. It hardly paid to cut some 
fields. It can be devastating when it moves in. 
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COOPERATIVE WHEAT RESEARCH WITH CANADA 


Dr. Moseman. It is very devastating. I think the one ray of hope 
we have at the moment is the new variety Selkirk which has been 
developed by Canadian scientists. 

Senator Younc. CT-186? 

Dr. Moseman. Yes, CT-186. We have about 6,000 bushels of that 
variety in this country for planting this spring, made available 
through the generosity of the Canadians for purchase by growers in 
our spring wheat area. That variety has resistance to 15-B and 
should be a pretty good stopgap to control the disease in the next few 
years. 

Senator Youna. I saw some samples that grew last year alongside 
wheat that had rusted badly, and it looked. good. The Canadians 
seem to do quite a job of research. How do their appropriations com- 
pare with ours? 

Dr. Moseman. I don’t have the figures on that. They do have a 
good staff, though, at the Winnipeg rust lab and at other experiment 
stations in Canada. We are working very closely with them. 

Senator Youna. They do not cover as broad a field of research as 
we do, though ¢ 

Dr. Moseman. No; they don’t. Their research is pretty much con- 
centrated on the wheat crop and other grains in the prairie provinces. 

Senator Youxa. They have done quite a job. 

Dr. Moseman. One interesting thing about the variety Selkirk is 
that it is very suitable for the Canadians where they have cooler 
summers. When you bring that variety down into southern Minne- 
sota and South Dakota, the resistance of that variety to race 15-B 
tends to break down. That is the reason we cannot use it over too 
wide an area. We must develop other varieties and use other sources 
of resistance than the one that they have in Selkirk. 

Should I proceed ? 

Senator Younea. Yes. 


VEGETABLE RESEARCH 


Dr. Moseman. The other vegetables that we are concerned about in 
our proposed expanded program include muskmelons, which have been 
an important crop in the Eastern States but where production has 
declined materially because of mildew diseases. Also we need cab- 
bage varieties that are resistant to bolting, that is, the tendency to send 
up seed stalks. We plan to breed varieties resistant to that tendency 
and also resistant to the fusarium wilt disease, for winter and early 
spring production. 

The sweet-corn crop has increased considerably in acreage in the 
Southern States, but we have run into several serious pests in that area. 
The corn ear worm is one, and the Helminthosporium disease is an- 
other serious hazard causing heavy losses in the southern sweet corn 
production area. 

We have two serious diseases of spinach which have been of great 
concern to the principal spinach-producing area of Texas. White 
rust and blue mold are causing tremendous losses in that area. 
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RESEARCH ON CONTROL OF PLANT DISEASES WITH ANTIBIOTICS 


Another item that we plan to give attention is the use of anti- 
biotics to control plant diseuses. We have had experience in field 
tests that show very clearly that antibiotics can be applied to the 
plant, they will be absorbed by the leaves, they will move to different 
portions of the plant, and will control certain bacterial diseases. We 
have had good results in controlling the halo blight disease of beans. 

We have had other favorable experience in controlling fire blight 
of apples and pears. We feel that special attention should be given 
to the development of an antibiotic that is effective in controlling 
particularly the several serious diseases in tree fruit crops, where 
you have a high investment in an individual tree, and where now 
the only recourse you have is to pull out the diseased tree. If we 

can develop effective antibiotics to control the disease in the tree, after 
it has become infected, we can save growers a tremendous amount in 
replanting losses. 


INCREASE FOR RESEARCH ON FLORIST CROPS OR ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 


The final item of this increase is on florist crops or ornamental 
plants. The commercial florist industry is a large one. It is a total 
iidustry amounting to about $400 million annually. 

In addition, flowers are grown on millions of farms and by city 
dwellers. The commercial industry is estimated to suffer losses up to 
$37 million a year. Most of the diseases that cause the losses are 
widespread. T ‘ *y occur all over the country and create a particular 
problem with the bulbs and the flower crops that are shipped. 

Another important feature of this industry is the number of small 
businesses we ove. It is made up primarily of operators who have 
a gross income of less than $25,000 annually from their operations. 
Of course, these individual small operators cannot carry on the re- 
search to get the job done. 

Senator Ettenper. How much have you added ? 

Dr. Moseman. We have added a total of $50,000 for that. 

Senator ELLENpER. What does that make the amount, do you know, 
for that item ? 

Dr. MosemaNn. The present amount is $163,700. This will bring it 
up to $213,700. 

We are planning to concentrate on roses, gladiolus, carnations, and 
chrysanthemums, the four crops which are of most concern to the 
florist industry. 


ENTOMOLOGY RESEARCH—INSECTICIDE RESIDUES 


The next item that I should like to review is the work on insecticide 
residues, which is the question that Senator Ellender raised earlier in 
our discussions. 

We realize that insect control is essential for the economical pro- 
duction of most crops, and that we have annual crop losses from 
insects that run in the neighborhood of $4 billion. About 500 million 
pounds of insecticides are used annually, and we know that many of 
these chemicals, most of them that destroy insects, are also toxic to 
man. We must find out more about the possible toxicity of promising 
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new insecticides, We must also determine the amount of residue on 
the crops at the time of harvest. 

This is a factor that is going to vary with the chemical, with the 
crop, With the time of tre: vatment, with the rate of application, the 
veather, and other conditions. We must deterinine the effect of the 
chemicals on man, on livestock, on planvs, on soils, on beneficial insects, 
and wildlife. Then, finally, the effect on flavor and quality is some- 
thing that we realize must be given attention. 

Senator Youne. May I interrupt for a minute? I do not believe 
it is necessary for all of your witnesses to stay longer today. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Dr. Moseman. We have at the present time about $200,000 going into 
this field on insecticide residues. The increase calls for an additional 
$175,000. We feel that this is an extremely important item because 
we must have more information on the effect of the various chemicals 
on crop plant growth and on quality of crops, as well as the toxic 
effects of the residue. ‘This increase will help us to establish the kind 
of a research unit that will be effective in working across the board 
on all pesticide chemicals, in developing techniques for detection of 
residues, and other features. 


DECREASE RELATING TO NATIONAL ARBORETUM 


The other change in our budget, Mr. Chairman, that I would like 
to mention, is a decrease of $38,000 for the National Arboretum. This 
is a decrease in the development of physical facilities at the National 
Arboretum. As you know, we are planning to hold the construction 
and development program in abeyance until we reach some better time 
to proceed with the construction of the administration building, 
greenhouses, and other facilities. 

Senator Extenpver. Did you provide anything last year for that 
item ¢ 

Dr. Mosreman. Last year there was an increase of $25,000 for the 
National Arboretum. 

Senator ELLtenper. And you are asking for a decrease of how much ? 

Dr. Mosreman. This is a decrease of $38,000. 

Dr. SHaw. Unless you have other questions on the crop research, 
we can go to farm and land man: igement research. 

Senator Young. Anv more questions ? 

Senator Extenper. No. 

Senator Younc. We may have some later, but that will be all for 
now. 


FARM- AND LAND-MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 


Dr. Suaw. Dr. Johnson is in charge of our farm- and land-manage- 
ment research, which includes soil and water conservation research, 
agricultural engineering research, and production economics, He has 
been, as you know, Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 

“economics. With the reorganization he was moved over into the 
Agricultural Research Service along with the production economics 
work that came from BAE. He is our director of this activity. 

We also have with us, in case questions come up, Dr. Salter, who is 
in charge of the Soil and Water Research Branch, and Dr. McKibben, 
who is in charge of the Agricultural Engineering Research Branch. 
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REORGANIZATION OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Senator Youne. Do you have any new reorganization charts? I 
think it would be well if each member of the committee had one of 
those charts before him. It is a little difficult for some of us to get this 
new arrangement straightened out in our minds. You can do that 
tomorrow. 

Dr. Suaw. We will bring them along. 

Senator Youn. Proceed, please. 

Dr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, as Dr. Shaw has indicated, this work 
in farm and land management includes our soil and water conserva- 
tion research. All of the research in soil and water conservation, as 
you know, under the reorganization is now in the Agricultural 
Research Service. 

Part of it was transferred a year ago and part of it in this last 
reorganization from the Soil Conservation Service. 

This work also includes the agricultural engineering work and the 
production economics work. ‘The latter was formerly in the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. The marketing and price work and the 
agric ‘ultural estimates work of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
is now in the Agricultural Marketing Service. 


EFFECT OF REORGANIZATIONS 


Senator ELtenper. Have those transfers saved us any money ? 

Dr. Jounson. Pardon? 

Senator ELLenper. Some of these agencies have been moved around, 
according to what you are saying there. There has been a lot of 
shifting from one to another. Has that saved us any money ? 

Dr. Saw. There will not be a great deal of money saved, Senator. 
We anticipate that there will be some saved through the consolidation 
of our administrative activities, like budget preparation, and per- 
sonnel, and so on, 

Senator Ettenper. We were told, way back when this first reor- 
ganization plan was going into effect, it would save about, I think 
it was $3 million. Here is an instance, and I can cite many more, 
where you have had a lot of shifting, but that is about all. The cost 
has remained the same. 

Dr. Suaw. I think the costs here will be about the same. We expect 
that we are going to have more effective operations, and we do expect 
to shift some money that has been used in administrative and super- 

visory overhead into actual program operations. But the cost will 
be—— 

Senator Ettenper. The overall cost will be about the same? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes. 

Mr. Coxe. I am not quite sure where the information regarding 
the $3 million saving was proposed. 

Senator Einenper. No; I said on the overall. If I said on agricul- 
ture, I did not mean that. I said the whole Hoover Commission 
stated that we would save, as I remember, about $8 million. 

I have yet to find one consolidation that has affected any savings 
of any consequence. Functions have just been shifted around; the 

same ‘people are working, and while these transfers may have made 
it easier for them to conduct their work, I have seen no great financial 
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savings. As far as actual savings, in this connection, Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to check and find out what was the estimate made by 
the Hoover Commission as to how much would be saved by this con- 
solidation in agriculture. Let us try to find that out and put it into 
the record. 


PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


Senator Younac. There was testimony yesterday to the effect that 
there would be some reduction in personnel in the Department of 
Agriculture this year and some more in the future. 

Senator ELtenper. That is because of curtailment of services, Sen- 
ator. That is what is happening. 

You are curtailing services. You are cutting on your soil conser- 
vation and things like that. Of course you are going to need less 
money and fewer people. 

Senator Youn. I think some of it will result in better service to 
the public, too, although I do not approve of all of the reorganization. 

Senator Exnenper. I am not against it, but I just want to make 
the remark. It will not result in saving. If there are any savings 
effected, it is going to be because of the curtailment of services. 

Mr. Coxe. When we were working on the reorganization the prin- 
cipal objective was the realinement of the Department to provide bet- 
ter service, we did believe some economies would result. I am sure 
that that has happened. But that was not the major issue in the 
reorganization. 

Senator EtLenver. Was that in line with the Hoover Commission’s 
recommendation ? 

Mr. Coxr. That I do not know, Senator. 

Senator Exienpver. Well, let us just check on it for your own in- 
formation and ours, too. 

I would like to put this into the record, Mr. Chairman, in connection 
with the estimate of saving $3 billion. The $3 billion was a saving 
on the first recommendations made, and I have since learned that on 
March 10 Mr. Hoover made a statement before the National Press 
Club in which he stated, and I quote: 

From discussion with officials and task force leaders, I am convinced that 


if we could secure all our desires from the Congress ,we would save $5 billion to 
$7 billion without injury to the necessary functions of government. 


Senator Youne. You may proceed. 


INCREASES FOR FARM AND LAND MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 


Dr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I want to discuss the changes in these 
three items. First of all, to strengthen soil and water conservation 
research, an increase of $550,000, $480,000 of it for soil and water re- 
search, and $70,000 for improved equipment for conservation farming. 

Senator Younc. Where are those figures in the budget ? 

Dr. Suaw. Turn back to page 6. There are the specific increases. 

Dr. Jounson. The third item is for economic research, $198,000 to 
reduce costs and to help farmers balance production with markets. 

Now a word concerning the problem and the need for these changes. 
A part of the funds will be used for really basic research that will 
give us a better background for applied research in the future. 
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But in the main, these increases are requested for research on some 
of the tough problems that are facing farmers today, problems that 
are likely to be with us for several years. As I see it, Mr. Chairman, 
farmers today are struggling with three key problems. First of all, 
they are trying to balance production with prospective markets. Mr. 
Coke mentioned one phase of that this morning—what to do with 25 
million acres shifted out of wheat, cotton, and corn. 


DUST STORMS 


The second major problem is that of soil conservation. The drought 
and dpststorms in the Southwest is one symptom of that. At the 
same time that we have a diverted-acres problem, information indicates 
that we have 40 million acres of cropland that is physically unsuited 
for crop production on a sustained basis. We need research on the 
conservation front to point the way to sustained and profitable use of 
this land. 

The third key problem, as I see it, is costs reduction. We need very 
badly adequate information on opportunities for reducing costs and in 
that way increasing farm incomes during this transition period. 

Senator ELLtenper. Isthat why you are asking for $198,000 ? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes. Those funds will be used both for trying to 
point out opportunities for reducing costs, and on balancing produc- 
tion with available markets. 


RELATION OF RESEARCH TO FLEXIBLE PRICE PROGRAM 


Senator Etitenper. What connection has that with the proposed 
flexible price program, if any ? 

Dr. Jounson. It is related to farm programs only indirectly. 

Senator ELLenper. You did not have this last year ? 

Dr. Jounson. This is a research program, of course, which moves 
forward. 

Senator Etienpver. Did you have it last year? 

Dr. Jounson. We have had for many years some research in eco- 
nomics of production. 

Senator Evienper. I know, but you did not have it as specifically 
as this time? 

Dr. Jounson. Wedid not havethisitem. It isa new item. 

Senator Eiienper. In other words, the Department hopes that the 
flexible price program is going to go through the Congress, and they 
will be able to show the farmers how to shift from one crop to another, 
and make more money for the farmers, is that it ? 

Mr. Coxe. May I suggest that regardless of whether the price 
program is flexible or rigid, that this is important ? 

Senator Eiienpver. I am not saying it 1s not important. But I just 
wondered whether you had the flexible price support program in your 
mind when you asked for this $200,000. 

Mr. Coxe. This budget request was considered by the Budget Bu- 
reau before the farm program that is now before Congress was an- 
nounced by the President. 

Senator Exiuenper. That may be true in a narrow sense but this 
flexible price support scheme has been in Mr. Benson’s mind since he 
first become Secretary. 
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Mr. Coxe. I will answer your question specifically. There is no 
relationship between this request and the farm program proposed by 
the President. 

Senator Evienper. All right. 

Dr. Jonson. These items are to build a research basis, for answer- 
ing some of these key problems that I think are going to be with us 
regardless of the kind of a farm program we have. 

Senator Youne. I was talking with a research authority the other 
day, and he said if Congress would set aside just a small part of the 
money we use for supporting prices, we could find the solution 
through research to all our surplus problems. 


RESEARCH TO SOLVE SURPLUS PROBLEMS 


I think he may be stretching the point, but I think we can go a long 
way in solving surplus problems through research. 

Senator E.venper. I think we would do well to spend money like 
this for other markets than to do what is proposed here. I think 
this is a case where they ought to leave the farmer a little leeway. I 
think in the final go-round he will know best what to do. 

Senator Youne. Senator Ellender, the person I was talking to was 
a fellow named Mr. Reed who owns a research laboratory in Wash- 
ington, I think has about a hundred research people working with him. 
He recently developed a wallboard made out of puffed wheat which 
he thinks has a lot of possibilities. It would sell for considerably less 
than the present wallboard. It would be just as strong or stronger, 
with very good - oustice qualities, and possibly use up to 2 or 3 million 
bushels of wheat a year. That may seem a little bit optimistic, but 
I think it does ied possibilities. 

Senator Evtenper. You would not expect me to go all out for that, 
when it has strong competition with wallboard made out of bagasse, 
would you, sugarcane bagasse ¢ 


PURPOSE OF FARM AND LAND MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 


Dr. Jounson. As I mentioned a moment ago, all research on con- 
servation is now in the Agricultural Research Service, and the Soil 
Conservation Service looks to the Research Service for developing 
better practices needed for conservation assistance to farmers. 

The same is true of the agricultural conservation program, farm 
advisory work, extension, credit and other programs. This involves 
expanded cooperative research between the landgrant colleges and 
the Department of Agriculture. It will be carried on in different 
farming areas to work out guides to farmers and to those helping 
them find the best paying systems of farming area by area. It will 
try to find systems that will maintain and improve soils, use improved 
techniques, reduce costs, and balance production with available mar- 
kets if possible. 

This will involve stepped-up studies of crop rotations and crop 
yields, fertilizer and liming practices, crop residue management, im- 
proved tillage machiner y, moisture conservation, and determination of 
whether some land should be shifted to permane nt grass cover. 

It will try to find out what production can be expected from the 
alternative uses of some of this land, labor requirements and produc- 
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tion expenses, new investments and ways of financing them, costs and 
returns from different systems of farming, and how the c hanges bal- 
ance out with available markets. 

Lastly, as I mentioned a moment ago, there is need for basic re- 
search now upon which to base the applied research of tomorrow. 


SOTL AND WATER CONSERVATION RESEARCH 


Now a word about the soil and water conservation research. Of 
course, that applies to protection and improvement of the Nation’s 
soils, which is vital to sustain efficient production of farm products. 
[t builds a background for the effectiveness of public programs in soils 
and water conservation, including the new watershed protection pro- 
gram. 

These programs are dependent upon the development of sound 
technology. The new watershed protection program, depends espe- 
cially on ‘the watershed hydrology work. 

The manpower used in the research for better soil and water con- 
servation has decreased almost 40 percent since 1940, despite the rapid 
increase and advancement of the technical assistance program, which 
means, of course, that it is necessary to improvise methods. Over a 
period of time this means that you increase costs of carrying out that 
program. 

In the humid regions, we need to study the most effective combina- 
tions of soil and water conservation practices on farms. ‘These include 
crop sequences and rotations, field layout, soil fertility, liming and 
tillage methods, establishment of improved sod crops and s6 on, 

There is the question of crop residue management for example. 
From previous research, we know that leaving residues on or in the 
surface soil is highly effective in preventing water and wind erosion. 
But so far the practice has reduced yields in humid areas. We have to 
determine why. 

IRRIGATION 


In a good many areas in the humid part of the country, there has 
been an increased interest in supplemental irrigation. The drought 
for the last 2 years has accelerated that. Farmers have invested 
heavily in irrigation equipment. The results from irrigation in the 
humid areas vary a great deal, and we need more information on the 
influence of soil and climatic factors, on water requirements, the best 
time to irrigate, fertilizers and other cultural practices. Handling 
excessive rainfall, following irrigation, is important in the humid 
areas. This brings up the problem of drainage. 

In the irrigated and dryland regions the dryland problem is tied 
up with acreage adjustments—what to do with diverted acres and the 
need for studying alternatives to wheat. In a good many areas it is 
mostly grass. There is also the problem of control of wind and water 
erosion, especially whether you can establish cover on some of the 
land that is going out of wheat; practices for maintaining yields with 
stubble mule hei improving infiltration of water in the soil and reduci ‘ing 
evaporation. 

Recent studies indicate that we are losing from 50 to 70 percent 
of all the precipitation that falls in the Great Plains through evapo- 
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ration and runoff. If we can discover some way of retaining some of 
that moisture, we can add very considerably to the stability of farming 
in the Great Plains. 

Then there is the question of use of fertilizer in dryland areas, which 
has just come about in recent years and needs further study. 

On the irrigated lands, of course, efficient use of limited water sup- 
ply and the time frequency and amount of irrigation are important 
roblems. For example, at Scottsbluff, Nebr., 3 irrigations gave 148 
Sashale of corn to the acre and 6 irrigations gave little or no increase. 
Somewhat the same results on alfalfa were had at Bowbells, N. Dak., 
Senator, where three irrigations doubled the alfalfa yields, but more 
did not increase the yields, 


USE OF FERTILIZER IN DRYLAND AREAS 


Senator ExiLenper. Have you carried on any experiments to find out 
whether fertilizer can be used in dryland areas? 

You just mentioned that. Have you had any experiments carried 
on before? 

Dr. Jonson. There have been experiments and fertilizer is coming 
in in dryland areas. I would like for Dr. Salter to comment on that. 
He is more familiar than I am with that phase of it. 

Dr. Satrer. Fertilizer has been used on drylands for a great many 

years. Generally speaking, the returns have been very small. Water 
ta been the first limiting factor. 

Senator Extenper. That is what I thought. You have to have some 
water to dissolve the fertilizer. 

Dr. Sauter. But in recent years, here and there over the dryland 
region, we have been getting rather phenomenal response particularly 
to phosphate and nitrate. I think it is just a question of fertility. 
We are getting to the place where we will have to use them. 

Senator Eittenper. Are you increasing the item or will you carry 
on the same kind of work as you have done in the past? 

Dr. Jounson. This item does call for increased emphasis on re- 
search on the possibility of using fertilizer in dry-land areas. 


SCOPE OF RESEARCH INCREASES 


Senator ELtenper. When you ask for an increase of almost $214 
million, are there any new research problems you are attacking in 
this, that you will attack with this additional sum? 

Dr. Suaw. In terms of the overall increase, Senator, I think it is 
fair to say that we have some work going on in most of the areas 
that we consider of great importance to agriculture, both in the 
Department and in the States’ experiment stations. But it is a 
question of actually intensifying the work we are doing. 

Senator ELLeNnper. Expanding it? 

Dr. Suaw. Expanding it and doing an adequate job. 

Senator E.tenper. In other words, all of these increases, for in- 
stance, research for controlling of pests, for fruits, vegetables, and 
other crops, $300,000, is to be added to the item that is now being 
provided or that has been provided in the past? 
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Dr. Suaw. That is correct, sir. For the item that you mentioned 
of $300,000 for the fruits and horticultural crops, we are currently 
spending $626,000. 

Senator ELLeNperR. So you are not trying to organize a new 
department ? 

Dr. Suaw. No; it is a strengthening of our current program in co- 
oper ation with the State experiment stations. 

Senator Exzenper. In these various items that you mentioned 
there—they are eight in number—are you creating anything new in 
any of them, or are you adding to what you are : already doing? 

Dr. Suaw. We are not creating any new organization whatever. 
We are strengthening work at various of our |: iboratories, and in some 
cases, like the one Dr. Moseman mentioned on nematodes here in the 

fast, we are going to locate specialists with a number of the experi- 
ment stations. But we have been doing some work. We will have 
no new organization as a result of it, but it will be strengthening the 
present work. 

Senator Ettenper. You have an item of $820,000 to develop new 
and improved industrial uses for agricultural products. This, I 
suppose, is directed at the surplus product situation. Will any of 
that money be used in order to carry on the work at our four 
laboratories ? 

Dr. Suaw. That is where it will be used. 

Senator E:ttenver. So that you have the facilities already estab- 
lished in order to carry this on at a greater degree ? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 

For instance, in that item that you just mentioned, the $820,000, a 
part of it is for cotton. That will be done at the Southern Laboratory 
at New Orleans. 

Senator E_tenper. The point is, you are actually going to spend 
that at these four laboratories ? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes. 

Senator Extienper. I visited them 2 or 3 times and I think they 
are doing good work, and I am hopeful that this money will not be 
spent here to pay the salary of some fellow in Washington. I would 
rather see it spent in the field where it would probably get good work 
done with it. 

Dr. Jounson. Let me say in that connection, Senator, that most of 
the increases that we are talking about here, most of the funds will 
be spent in the field in cooperation with the land-grant colleges and 
the laboratory locations that are already established. 

Senator E.tienper. Yes. 


SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION RESEARCIL LABORATORIES 


Dr. Jounson. In that connection, I want to mention the Salinity 
Laboratory, at Riverside, Calif., where they are studying salt on irr- 
gated soils; the Plant, Soil, and Nutrition Laboratory, at Ithaca, 
N. Y., and the Soils Laboratory, here at Beltsville. Those are estab- 
lished for the purpose of doing really basic work and getting new 
knowledge. 
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EFFECT OF INCREASE ON PERSONNEL IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Senator Exvrenver. If this increase that you are now asking is 
granted, how many more people will you need on the Washington 
level to carry this on, or will you use the same number? 

Dr. Jounson. Do we have the breakdown between Washington and 
the States, Mr. Struttmann ? 

Senator E.tenper. I do not mean there in the field. I am talking 
about on the Washington level. 

Dr. Suaw. There will be a few. I don’t have the actual breakdown 
in terms of the difference between the field and Washington. There 
will be a little in terms of our soils laboratory out at Beltsville. 

Senator Evtenver. That is in the field. But I am talking about 
here in the city of Washington. 

Dr. Suaw. There is none of it going to be used for supervisors. It 
is going to be used for workers out at Beltsville. 

Senator Ex:tenper. Then we are to understand that this whole 
amount, then, will not increase in any manner the number of people 
on the Washington level? 

When I say Washington level, I mean people employed in the city 
of Washington. 

Mr. SrrurrMann. Let me say this, that there is planned a reduc- 
tion of 15 people in the departmental positions in all of ARS. We 
will have 15 less average annual positions in Washington than we have 
this year. 

Senator Evtenper. And although you are spending more money? 

Mr. SrrurrMann. That is correct. 

Senator Extenper. I see. All right. Iam glad to know that. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING RESEARCH 


Dr. Jounson. I would like to turn now to the agricultural engineer- 
ing research, to the item of improved equipment for conservation 
farming. Recent analysis of the soil and water program, both within 
the Research Service and the Soil Conservation Service, emphasizes 
the need for adapting equipment to use desirable conservation prac- 
tices more effectively. 

For example, this stubble mulch soil management that I mentioned 
a while ago requires equipment adapted to handle the residue. We 
also need to study the possibilities and limitations of deep tillage. 
Large tractors and other equipment have contributed to soil com- 
paction which needs study. We plan to make some basic tillage in- 
vestigations at the Tillage Machinery Laboratory, which is estab- 
lished at Auburn, Ala., and also some applied research at two other 
field locations. 


COOPERATION WITH INDUSTRY 


Senator E:tenper. What cooperation do you get from the manu- 
facturers of such machinery ? 

Dr. Jounson. Excellent cooperation. 

Senator ELtenver. Do they furnish you the machines free of charge, 
for instance, to experiment with? ’ 

Dr. Jounson. They furnish machines and consult with us and ad- 
vise with us. The work that we have under way and that is contem- 
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plated here would supplement rather than duplicate anything that 
the machinery manufacturers are doing. 

Senator Ettenper. Have you access to their factories in offering 
assistance as to what kind of machinery is used or is nec essary ‘ : 

Dr. Jounson. Through the American Society of Agricu’tural En- 
gineers, the Farm Equipment Institute, and the consultation that 
scientists have with each other all the time, our research engineers 
become very well acquainted with what is going on, and they exchange 
information, Senator. 

Senator ELLenpeR. I presume that through such cooperation it nat- 
urally will cost the Government less to do the work, except for that? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes. That is correct. 

Senator Etienoer. In assisting them and cooperating with them, 
are you asked by any of them to say any nice things about the machines 
they use? 

Dr. Jounson. No. We do our work very objectively, Senator, and 
in terms of trying to do the basic work. “We try to fill in the gaps 
where the equipment manufacturers have not been able to get in be- 
cause the crop is small or the development costs in relation to the 
market have not been adequate, or the market has not been adequate 
for some other reason but the need is great. 

Dr. Suaw. The Department regulati ions, Senator, are such that none 
of our employees can endorse a particular kind of equipment. 

Senator ELLenper. Is this cooperation without your solicitation ? 
In other words, the fact that they know that we are doing that, we are 
trying to find the best tools possible to help the farmers, do you give 
them any advice that afterward is followed by them and others who 
manufacture machines that you would experiment with? 

Dr. Jounson. There is quite a little of that in testing the different 
types of equipment. The Tillage Machinery Labor: atory at Auburn, 
Ala., does quite a lot of it, as does the Insect-Pest and Plant- Disease 
Control Equipment Laboratory at Toledo, Ohio, and so on. 

Senator ELLenper. I see. 


INCREASE FOR EQUIPMENT FOR HARVESTING FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Dr. Jounson. I think I forgot at the outset an item of $50,000 under 
agricultural engineering to develop methods and equipment for har- 
vesting fruits and vegetables. 

There has been, as you know, a very considerable lag in mechaniza- 
tion of harvesting fruits and vegetadles. It is one area where we are 
still using a great deal of hand labor in crop production. Hand labor 
in recent years especially has been scarce and hard to get at the right 
time and of the right skills. Here is an excellent opportunity to do 
some basic research that would result in cost reduction and increase 
net incomes to farmers. 

For example, if you could save only 1 cent a bushel on apple harvest- 
ing, taking just that one crop, it would mean a million dollars a year 
to farmers. That is, it would mean a saving of a million dollars a 


year. 


Of course, when you start a research program, you do not know what 
the results are going to be. This work would be started in the Pacific 
Northwest on deciduous fruits and in Michigan on fruits and vege- 
tables. 
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Senator Exv.enper. In carrying on this work, we will say with 
apples, do you send your men into the orchards to watch how it is done 
and then give them advice as to how it might be better done? 

Dr. Jounson. Well, engineers familiar with engineering principles, 
will be trying to develop the basic principles that are involved in 
doing this job. 

Senator ELtenper. But what you do do, though, is to find out how 
they are now proceeding, and then what you do is offer advice as to 
how it could be better done ? 

Dr. Jonnson. Yes. 

Senator E.ttenper. Now, to what extent do you get cooperation 
from the people in the field, the farmers? 

Dr. Jounson. Excellent ‘cooperation. Excellent cooperation from 
the land-grant colleges, the State experiment stations and other 
agencies. That has never been one of the difficulties. Farmers are 
definitely interested. 

Senator ELtenper. Yes, they are all for saving money. 

Dr. Jounson. They are interested in developing new techniques, 
new methods, and improving their way of doing things. 


FARM MACHINERY RESEARCH 


Senator Younc. How much money is the Departme nt spending on 
this kind of research—on farm machinery, that is? 

Dr. Jounson. On agricultural engineering research ? 

Senator Youne. Yes, on new machinery. 

Dr. Jounson. This year the total for agricultural engineering re- 
search is $1,527,000; of this $427,000 is for the farm-machinery re- 
search. 

Senator Younc. How much of an increase is this over last year? 

Dr. Jounson. I don’t have it. 

Mr. StrutrMann. That is no increase. 

Dr. Jounson. That is from 1953 to 1954. There is the increase sug- 
gested here for 1955, which totals $120,000, for the two types of 
work—for improved equipment for conservation farming and for 
harvesting and farm handling of fruits and vegetables. 


REVIEW OF RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Senator Youne. It has been the feeling by some members of this 
committee, and a feeling that I have shared much of the time, that 
there is a tendency to start research in one field of farm equipment, 
for example, and to stay at it long after you ought to be diverting 
your attention to some other agricultural problem. I would like to 
have a breakdown of this research item. 

Dr. Suaw. Of the various projects ? 

Senator Youne. Yes. The breakdown should show how long re- 
search has been conducted in any particular field. 

Dr. Suaw. You would like that for the record ? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Dr. Suaw. We will be glad to furnish it. 

Mr. Coxe. Could IT make a statement? I think it is exceedingly 
important because people can get the impression that we never com- 
plete anything. The research program of the Department of Agricul- 


4 
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ture is reviewed by a large number of different committees each year. 
The committeemen ar» ‘farm operators, commercial interests, land- 
grant college representatives—they come in from all over. What do 
we have ¢ 

Dr. Suaw. We have 25 advisory committees considering various as- 
pects of our work. They are made up, each one of them, of about 11 
members, representing farmers, industr y, and science. They review 
every bit of our program each year and make recommendations either 
that it should be discontinued or that it should be implemented. They 
also recommend new work that should be started. 

I think actually, Senator, there is very close watch kept on our proj 
ects to be sure that we are not carrying them on beyond the time that 
they should be curtailed, simply because of the fact - at there are so 
many new projects that need to be conducted that we are always trying 
to put what money we have over on to the new enh al discontinue 
any that should be discontinued. 

Senator Youna. I think it would be helpful if you could prepare 
something in concise form to place into the record to better explain 
this type of research. 

Mr. Coxe. I think this is an exceptionally important point and I 
understand what you mean. The Department has an excellent method 
of review to avoid the situation that you were mentioning. 

Dr. Jonnson. Of course, research in general fields continues 
through the years. Often before the research on one problem of a proj- 
ect is “completed, new problems appear as the result of changes in 
closely related fields. 

(The information requested follows :) 


FARM MACHINERY RESEARCH 


The research of the Farm Machinery Section is directed toward national and 
regional farm-equipment problems and toward the determination of fundamental 
principles and the establishment of basic requirements. It is planned and carried 
out in cooperation with biological scientists, State experiment stations, and with 
the farm-equipment industry. ‘This research is currently organized under the 
following work projects: 


n Year Estimated 
1 “ 
Pitle initiated 1954 
1. Weed, insect pest, and plant disease-control equipment 1939 $115, 200 
2. Fertilizer-distributine machinery 1925 43,0” 
3. Tillage machinery investigations 1931 55, 609 
4. Specialized crop production and harvesting machinery | 1928 141, 900 
5. Equipment for mechanizing cotton production + 1947 71,.00 
Total 427, 000 


' Details on these wor’s projects are given on pp. 789 to 792 of vol. I and on pp. 2097 to 2015 of vol. ILI of 
Research and Related Services in the U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Dec. 21, 1950 (Pace report). 


These work projects each cover a rather broad field of research, and the inves 
tigations conducted under each is organized under a number of subprojects called 
line projects. For example, under the work project on specialized crop production 
and harvesting machinery, research is currently in progress on the development 
and improvement of equipment for the production and harvesting of (1) peanuts, 
(2) tung nuts, (8) sugarcane, (4) sugar beets, (5) potatoes, and (6) small legume 
and forage seeds. 

A line project on potato production and harvesting machinery for use under 
soil conservation practices was terminated in October 1950, and one on sweet 
potato production and harvesting machinery in April 1952 
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All research work of the Agricultural Research Service is organized by line 
projects. Each line project is reviewed and approved by the central project office 
and by a director of research for a period of 1 or more years, but not to exceed 
5, and may not be continued beyond such period without another review and 
approval. 

All line projects are reviewed critically by the Agricultural Engineering Re- 
search Branch at least once a year and are continued, revised, or terminated on 
the basis of this review. The review of these line projects takes into account 
the recommendations of the appropriate RMA Research Advisory Committee, and 
the judgments of the project engineer, the representatives of cooperating plant 
or animal science agencies, State experiment stations, and private industries, as 
well as the Farm Machinery Section Head and the Chief of the Agricultural 
Engineering Research Branch. 

Although the broader work projects are reviewed systematically, it is expected 
that many of them will remain in effect for a considerable period, since they each 
cover a variety of different though related problems. 

Even the narrower engineering research covered by a line project, such as the 
improvement of a machine for a single operation on a specific crop, may have to 
be continued intermittently over a number of years because of nonengineering 
changes, such as the introduction of new crop varieties, the appearance of new 
diseases or insect pests, changes in the amounts and kinds of fertilizers and 
pesticides used, and changes in farming practices for growing and handling crops, 

For the Department of Agriculture, there were 3,477 line projects in effect as 
of December 31, 1953, and during the calendar year 1953 there were 390 line proj- 
ects discontinued. 


INCREASE FOR PRODUCTION ECONOMICS RESEARCH 


Dr. Jounson. Do vou want me to proceed ? 

Senator Youne. If you please. 

Dr. Jounson. The last item is the production economics research, 
which I mentioned at the beginning, which is to reduce costs and to 
help balance production with “markets. 

These three problems that I mentioned, (1) adjusting production 
to changing markets, (2) conservation, and (3) cost reduction have 
both physical and economic aspects. In other words, soils, engi- 
neering, and economics tie together in answering these problems. The 
final answers need to be in terms of cost and income results for the 
farm asa whole. That is the kind of guidance that the farmer needs 
in order to change his methods of farming to keep up with the times. 
Of course, there is also the question of the effect on agriculture as 
a whole. 

Now, for example, to determine the best paying systems of farming, 
or in working out conservation farming plans, soil and crop specialists 
work out the crops and pasture best suited to the area and the ex- 
pected yields with improved practices. Engineers work out building 
and equipment changes and other aspects. But farmers also need to 
know the labor requirements of a new crop or a new system of farm- 
ing. They need to know the new investments that are required. In 
the South, for ex: imple, with a good deal of shifting of land to grass- 
land at the present time, they want to know what kind of new in- 
vestments are required for establishing improved grass, for fencing, 
for shelter, for livestock, and so on. Then, of course, if it is on a 
rented farm, the sharing of cost and returns between tenant and 
landlord. 

Lastly, the prospective costs and returns from the different crop 
and livestock combinations, so that farmers can make a choice. 


——~ 
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GETTING RESEARCH INFORMATION TO THE FARMER 


Senator Youne. How do you get this information across to the 
farmer ¢ 

Dr. Jonnson. How do we get it across to the farmers? 

Senator YounG. Yes; after you develop it. 

Dr. Jounson. After it is developed, this information is made avail- 
able to the Extension Service, to the Soil Conservation Service, to 
other State and Federal agencies. Of course, the educational pre 
gram in bringing it directly to the farmers is the function of the 
Extension Service. 

Senator ELtenper. You put that in printed form, do you not? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes; in printed form, and in consultation and meet- 
ings with these people, which we have constantly, so that they have 
the information available very frequently before it is in printed form. 

Senator YounG. Your objective 1s all right, I guess, but | am some- 
what less than enthusiastic about the results you are getting, or how 
many farmers are actually making use of this type of research. 

Dr. Jounson. These things are somewhat slow in development, very 
frequently, Senator. But looking at the record over a period of years, 
I am quite enthusiastic about the changes that farmers have made, 
that have been the result of research and the bri inging of that research 
to farmers. 

Senator Younc. My observations have been more about changes 
made in farming methods and operations. Information disse minated 
through the 4-H clubs, the Future Farmers, and the veterans’ farm 
schools is desirable. When you get the information to those younger 
people that way, they will make some changes, and will make some 
use of it. 

Dr. JoHnson. I agree. 

Senator Youne. But if you just publish a pamphlet, I do not think 
everyone will pay much attention to it. 

Dr. Jounson. I quite agree, but that is one of the methods that the 
Extension Service uses—the 4-H clubs. I should have mentioned the 
Future Farmers, and vocational agriculture people. They consult 
with us and the information is available to them so that it becomes 
a part of the education of the younger people. 


AGRICULTURAL YEARBOOK 


Senator ELLENpER. How much of this information that you gather 
is used in your yearbook ? 

Dr. Jounson. The Year Book ¢ 

Senator ELLENpDER. Yes. 

Dr. Jounson. Perhaps Dr. Shaw would speak on the Year Book. 

Senator E:Lenper. I heard you were going to dispense with that. 
Is there any truth to that? 

Mr. Wuerter. The budget proposes to eliminate the Year Book in 
the fiscal year 1955. We will come to that item a little later. 

Senator Etxenper. All right. 
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EXAMPLE OF PRODUCTION ECONOMICS RESEARCH 


Dr. Jonson. In closing I want to mention this question of cost 
reduction again, and developing opportunities for reducing costs, 
which seems to me to be a vast field for cooperative research involving 
the land grant colleges, other agencies, and the Department of Agri- 
culture. By way of illustration, I just want to mention one project 
which is now being completed. It has been under contract with the 
Doane Agricultural Service to study on actual farms to determine 
low-cost methods of producing grade A milk, using improved but 
low cost building and equipment, and rearrangement of work methods. 
The result of that study indicates that in the area of the St. Louis milk- 
shed, farmers can cut chore labor about one-half, to 50 to 60 hours 
per cow to produce grade A milk, which of course is high quality 
milk. 

Senator Youna. I think great advancement has been made in that 
field of agriculture, in different types of buildings and different farm- 
ing methods. Farming has been made much easier and much more 
efficient. 

Dr. Jounson. And those are the results of research on farm build- 
ings. 

Senator Youne. There has been quite a change in the past 10 years 
since I have been off the farm. 

Dr. Jounson. Also, you can cut building and equipment costs, and 
that includes the equipment for handling ‘the milk, inc ‘luding refrig- 
eration, from a third to a half, down to about $200 per cow, W hereas 
the average in that area, which we studied, would run from $400 to 

$500 per cow. We have also conducted a dairy cost reduction study 
in Michigan which indicates that the use of better quality roughage 
alone would save $64 per cow in feed costs which, for a 20-cow herd 
that would be $1,280. 
LAND GRANT COLLEGES 


The increases in this item will be used very largely to station men 
at the land grant colleges for cooperative research on these key prob- 
lems. Department cooperation on these problems is needed because 
some of them are of interstate significance, and then we need to ana- 
lyze how the prospective changes are likely to affect other areas. If 
we change production in one area, it may affect other areas. For 
eX: umple, cotton farmers in Louisiana are as much concerned with 
what is happening to on production in 1 California and ‘Texas as 
they are to cotton production in Louisiana, or any other State. 

We have, over the years, developed an effective cooperative rela- 
tionship with the State experiment stations on these problems. 

Then, of course, lastly the work needs to be tied together so we 

can analyze the effect of new developments on production and relate 
this to prospec tive markets for different farm products. 

That completes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Youn«. Any — 

Senator Eutenper. No, si 
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Senator Youne. I will insert in the record at this point a letter 
received by Senator Edward J. Thye from Stanley B. Folsom, Twin 
City Seed Co., Minneapolis, relative to soil research. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

Twin Criry SEEp Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 19, 1954. 
Hon. Epw. J. THYE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hon. Epwarp J. TH ye: In discussion of the increased budget for “Agricultural 
research” about which I wrote you a while back and which letter you so 
promptly and kindly answered. In view of the fact that for the last several 
years the advisory council of the Institute of Agriculture for Minnesota has 
been making rather detailed studies of the institute’s programs and finances 
certain findings have come forth. I have been chairman of two committees 
one of them in the study of the division of agronomy. Just yesterday, we com- 
pleted the study of the department of soils and the following Suggested Specific 
Needs for Research in Soils which our committee is submitting to the dean of 
the school in hopes that something good can come from it. These studies have 
taken months of time and many conferences to arrive at not only immediate 
needs but also of long-range needs. 


SUGGESTED SPECIFIC NEEDS FOR RESEARCH IN SOILS 


(1) In cooperation with Department of Agronomy and Plant Genetics in 
studies of crop sequences, to determine effects of various crops and crop 
sequences on organic matter content and microbiological activity of the soil. 
Such studies are needed on various soil types with different levels of fertiliza- 
tion and different ratios of the nutrient elements. 

(2) To study yield and quality responses of principal crops and crop varieties 
to levels of application and formulation of fertilizers on various soil types. 

(3) Physical-chemical properties of Minnesota soils in relation to structure, 
availability of nutrients, responses of plants to fertilizer elements, water 
relations, etc. 

(4) Studies of properties and management of alkaline soils in relation to 
effective crop production. 

(5) Eeonomy of high levels of fertilizer application and its relation to crop 
responses, effects on soil organic matter and microbiological activity, and effects 
on soil structure and water relations. 

I am bringing this matter to your attention, because in the very foreseeable 
future these answers will have to be given, and they can be found through re- 
search. In the writer’s opinion it is the most important phase of research we 
have confronting us not only here but throughout the world. As to the rela 
tionship with feeding people or animals, which eventually go to feeding people, 
and if these can be answered to a very full extent the ticket can be written for 
most of the land available for production of food, and I am also of the opinion 
that within another generation to a generation and a half the answers will have 
to be found. When we stop to consider that we are growing very little grain, if 
any more than our early forefathers did with their clumsy methods and poor 
varieties, whereas today we have superior varieties and most modern machinery, 
and yet I could name crop after crop that the production per acre is very little, 
if anything, more than it was 50 or 60 years ago or longer. The answer lies in 
only one thing—depreciation of the soils due to inadequate information. 

I think these needs should be carefully considered in the presentation for 
funds for research, so if a bill does pass for increased funds that certain of these 
needs can be set forth in a clear manner. 

Kindest regards, 
STANLEY B. Foisom, 
Twin City Seep Co. 

Senator Younc. Due to a conflict with another subcommittee on 
appropriations, we will meet tomorrow morning at 10:30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., Wednesday, March 24, 1954, the 
subcommittee was recessed, to reconvene at 10:30 a. m., Thursday, 
March 25, 1954.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 25, 1954 


Unitep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON* APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Milton R. Young (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Young, Thye, Dworshak, Hayden, and Ellender. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF J. EARL COKE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE; DR. B. T. SHAW, ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICUL- 
TURAL RESEARCH SERVICE; DR. M. R. CLARKSON, DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE; DR. 
0. E. REED, DIRECTOR, LIVESTOCK RESEARCH, AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH SERVICE; DR. B. T. SIMMS, CHIEF, ANIMAL DISEASE 
AND PARASITE RESEARCH BRANCH; E. L. STRUTTMANN, 
FISCAL OFFICER, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE AND 
JOSEPH C, WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET 
OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


LIVESTOCK RESEARCH 


Senator Youna. The committee will come to order. 

Who is the first witness this morning? 

Dr. Saw. I will indicate how we would like to go from here, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Youna. All right. 

Dr. SHaw. Our next increase of $245,635 is for livestock research. 
It is broken down as follows: $51,800 for animal and poultry husband- 
ry research and $193,835 for animal disease and parasite research. 
I would like to have Dr. Reed, who is the Director of our Livestock 
Research, discuss the animal husbandry research increase of $51,800 
and Dr. Simms, who is Chief of our Animal Disease Research Branch, 
discuss the research increase of $193,835. We will have Dr. Reed 
first. 

Senator Youne. Good morning, Dr. Reed. 


DWARFISM IN CATTLE 


Dr. Reep. I would like to discuss this problem of dwarfism. 
Dwarfism occurs quite extensively in beef cattle at the present time. 
It is, as you know, an inherited condition. The geneticists call it 
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recessive, and this means that the parent stock may carry this factor 
of dwarfism without showing it. An animal may not show positive 
symptoms of this condition, but a portion of its offspring will be 
dwarfed. 

It occurs not only in beef cattle but also in dairy cattle. However, 
at the present time it is more serious in beef cattle breeding herds in 
this country. 

As I said, this is a recessive factor carried by a normal animal 
that is, when the defect is recessive it may be carried by a normal 
animal, but when the calves are born from an animal that is a earrier 
one-half of these animals may carry this recessive and when two of 
these carrier animals are mated 25 percent of the offspring show 
dwarfism, on the average. 

Senator Haypen. On a percentage basis among all cattle, what does 
it amount to? 

Dr. Reep. Something around 1 percent at the present time. <A 
carrier will never produce a dwarf calf if it is mated to a noncarrier 
bull, and even if she were mated to a carrier bull she may not drop a 
dwarf calf in her lifetime; that is just the way this recessive factor 
works. The problem is occurring in some of the best herds in the 
United States, and it is becoming more and more of a problem not only 
with the breeding herds but in commercial herds. 

When calves are born that carry this dwarfism, in some cases you 
might be able to detect it by looking at them and others not, but you 
would find it a little more developed later on, and the animal becomes 
potbellied and worthless. In most cases where producers have many 
of them they will sell them very young. The important thing about 
this is in relation to selling breeding animals, breeding bulls. 

The man who is purchasing would like to buy one that is not a carrier. 
Of course, the man who sells them would like to be able to say that this 
is a noncarrier bull, but the way it is working at the present time, he 
simply does not know. 

Work on this problem has been carried on for some time in some of 
the States, particularly in California, and they have just put out a 
bulletin describing their work over the last couple of years. The plan 
of action that we propose with this increase is to try to establish 
means of identifying the animals with dwarfism. There are two ways 
of doing that. 


DEVELOPMENT OF METHODS OF TESTING FOR DWARFISM 


One is by progeny tests of the bulls, breeding a large number of 
cows and noting the incidence. That is a long-time program. It 
takes many cattle and it takes many years to get something very 
definite. But recently one of the scientists at the University of Calli- 
fornia has developed a little machine called the profilometer which 
records the head profile of the animal at points where the outside 
clinical evidence shows up; that is in the area where the deformed or 
raised portion of the forehead occurs. 

By applying this little machine to the head of the animal and then 
making certain deductions and mathematical computations, one can 
determine whether these animals are affected by this dwarfism. 

Senator Haypen. Is that change in the conformation of the head 
a sure sign? 
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Dr. Reep. Well, I don’t think the work has progressed far enough 
to be able to say that it is a sure sign, but in the tests made it has been 
found that the animals that have this dwarfism do have enlarged 
foreheads. ‘That is the second way of tackling this job, and it means 
that we have to measure a lot of animals. The California scientists 
say that the instrument can be improved, and they are working on 
it continuously. This work will be carried on in cooperation with the 
State experiment stations and also with the breeding associations. 
They are lending a hand to this particularly in the California work 
because it means a lot to them. For example, in a sale where a bull 
may sell for $25,000 and then proves to be a carrier it just disrupts 
the breeding program. 

That is the way we plan to go at this, through this profilometer and 
through the other program of progeny testing of bulls. 

The work so far has been carried out primarily with bulls, on which 
these measurements have been taken. As you know, the bull is half 
the herd, and it is important, more important, to work with the bull 
than it is to work with the cows. The plan is now to not only work 
with bulls but work with calves and also work with the female side 
of the program. 

ANIMAL DISEASE RESEARCH 


Dr. Saaw. Dr. Simms will discuss the animal disease part. 

Dr. Simms. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
request for funds for animal diseases includes an increase for work 
with one of the troublesome problems in poultry and an increase in 
the funds for work with two diseases of cattle and sheep. 


AIR-SAC INFECTION OF POULTRY 


The poultry disease that we are particularly interested in and for 
which we are asking an increase is known as air-sac infection or 
chronic respiratory disease. This is a malady recognized only a few 
years ago. We think we have had it for many years, but have 
grouped it with infectious bronchitis of poultry. Just a few years 
ago work done at the Connecticut Experiment Station showed that 
there were 2 diseases being grouped under infectious bronchitis; 
and 1 they called chronic air-sac infection. 

The disease became progressively more important as the broiler 
industry became larger. I am sure you know that the commercial 
production of broilers has become big business. The income from 
broilers, for instance, is more than twice the income from all citrus 
fruits. I like to make comparisons like that because when we speak 
of $100 million or $200 million I can’t visualize it. 


LOSSES FROM AIR-SAC INFECTION 


The broiler industry has grown very rapidly and has become the 
principal source of income in many sections of the country. A little 
over 2 years ago air-sac infection, or chronic respiratory disease, be- 
came more serious in the broiler industry. It was causing very heavy 
losses in the broiler section in the Delmarva area, which is the Mary- 
land-Delaware-Virginia section east of the Chesapeake Bay, the heavy 
poultry-producing section. The poultrymen in that section assured 
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us that the disease was costing them $1 million per week.. They came 
in asking for help. We knew very little about the disease. It was 
very necessary to do research on it before we could have a control 
program for the field. This disease began causing heavy losses along 
in the late summer and early fall, and it became progressively worse 
until in February 1952 the poultrymen came in and said it was costing 
them $1 million a week. 


INITIATION OF RESEARCH ON AIR-SAC INFECTION 


We had several conferences, and through the efforts of everybody 
concerned we did find available a little money in several different 
projects throughout the Agricultural Research Administration, money 
that could be saved in other programs, so that we could initiate a 
research program. It came from about 5 or 6 different sources. 
Altogether there was $140,000. The matter was discussed with the 
committees here on the Hill and with their consent that money, 
instead of being allowed to revert to the Treasury was thrown together 
and used for the study of this disease of poultry. 

We arranged with the State experiment stations to handle this work 
for the Department rather than attempting to do it ourselves. We 
set up cooperative agreements with 7 stations covering approximately 
a 2-year period. This meant an expenditure rate of about $70,000 
per year; and the contracts expire June 30, 1954. When the ap- 
propriation became available for the year 1953, we put another $30,000 
in contracts for this research for additional work at State experiment 
station. That additional $30,000 came from appropriations that were 
made for research in the Bureau of Animal Industry. So altogether, 
we devoted $170,000 to this work for approximately 2 years, and that 
period expires this June. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


We are asking for $85,000 to continue this work. It is not new work; 
it is to carry on what is already underway on this very important and 
serious disease of the commercial broiler producers. In addition to 
‘ausing this $1 million a week loss over on the Eastern Shore area 
the disease has appeared in practically every section of the country 
where we have heavy broiler production, for example in Georgia, 
North Carolina, Arkansas, Mississippi, Indiana, and so on. 

We are doing the contract research in the States where the disease 
is present and has been present. The States are also putting in money, 
so it is a cooperative project. States, for instance, like Georgia, 
North Carolina, Maryland, Delaware, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Washington, are working on it as a cooperative project. We are 
asking for this $85,000 per year then to carry on this research. 


RESEARCH PROGRESS ON AIR-SAC INFECTION 


Senator Haypren. What luck have you had? 

Dr. Simms. We have had, I would say, good results insofar as we 
have gone. This research work has been underway less than 2 
years. We do not solve a problem in 2 years, but we have made 
considerable progress in finding how the disease is spread. It has 
been shown rather definitely, for instance, that it could be spread in 
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one of the vaccines that has been used quite widely in the poultry 
industry. In vaccinating for another disease it was possible to in- 
troduce air-sac infection, and we think that is what was occurring, 
and that is why it became so widespread. 

We are working on the problem of whether it can be spread through 
the egg or not, whether it can be spread by movement of crates from 
one farm to another. It is not causing nearly as heavy a loss as it was 
2 years ago. 

Senator Haypen. There are some impatient people who think they 
can give you money 1 year and have all the results the next. I am 
not in that group. 

Dr. Stmus. I know you are not, but I know many are. 


RELATION OF RESEARCH AND CONTROL PROGRAMS 


Senator Younc. How would this cut in appropriations for control 
of disease affect your department? 

Dr. Siums. The program that I am discussing now is entirely the 
research end of the work, and the cut which you mention is for the 
control work now in a different branch of the Agricultural Re- 
search Service. 

Dr. SHaw. Dr. Clarkson will discuss that in just a little bit. 

Senator Youna. He will discuss the entire control program? 

Dr. SuHaw. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. I would think research and control of disease 
would be closely associated. 

Dr. Simms. We do keep the two programs in closest touch. For 
instance, right in line with what you are saying we people in the 
research program have a conference set up for this afternoon on hog 
cholera. We are asking the control people to come in and sit with 
us and develop together the particular angles of hog cholera on which 
we need to do research. 


PROGRESS ON CONSTRUCTING LABORATORY FOR FOOT-AND-MOUTH 
DISEASE RESEARCH 


Senator Youne. What progress are you making with construction 
of your research center? 

Dr. Stmms. You mean the foot-and-mouth disease laboratory? 

Senator Youne. Yes. You will also do research on other disease, 
will you not? 

Dr. Simms. Yes. We are hoping that the contracts for putting up 
the main building at Plum Island, N. Y. will be let within the next 
45 days. We are expecting to advertise for bids within the next few 
days. 

RESEARCH PROGRAM FOR PLUM ISLAND LABORATORY 


Senator Youne. On what other diseases do you do research work? 

Dr. Stums. At the beginning we will work almost entirely with 
foot-and-mouth disease in this new laboratory, maybe doing only a 
minor bit of work with other related diseases. We hope that as time 
goes on we can work there with some of the other diseases that do not 
occur in this country but are a threat to our country if they are 
introduced, diseases like rinderpest of cattle, a very destructive disease 
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that we do not have; and a disease of swine in Africa that looks so 
much like hog cholera that many people would say it was hog cholera. 
However, it cannot be controlled with vaccine that anybody knows 
about at the present time. We would consider that a very serious 
thing if it were introduced to this country and became widespread. 

Senator Haypen. Mr. Chairman, I am compelled to leave the 
hearing at this time to go to a meeting with the Speaker, a matter 
in connection with the shooting the other day. 


RESEARCH ON BRUCELLOSIS 


Dr. Siwms. Our research program on brucellosis will be continued 
at the same level as at the present time. I am sure you will recall 
that our research with this disease includes work at Beltsville, where 
we do our part of the work, and cooperative work with several of the 
different State experiment stations such as, for instance, the Uni- 
versity of California, Purdue University, Wisconsin University, and 
so on. That work will be continued at the same level as it has been 
in the past. 

Senator Haypen. Is it going to be helpful to you to do away with 
the payments for cattle killed? 

Dr. Simms. That will not affect this research program. 

Senator Haypen. I understand that. That is another field that 
we have to go into with somebody else? 

Dr. Stuns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Haypren. Nevertheless, it seems to me that if you just 
eradicate an animal you do not have to do much for research on 
him. 

Dr. Simms. Well, of course, that has been the program that has 
been followed in many of our infectious diseases, but we still have to 
find out which animals have it before we eradicate them and at the 
same time leave the ones that are not infected alive. 


BRUCELLOSIS CONTROL PROGRAM 


Senator Haypen. The complaint I get in Arizona is that they are 
making a strenuous effort to clear up ‘their herds, but the ‘y feel that 
eradication is not progressing in other States, and they are continually 
encountering animals shipped in, and therefore they think the Federal 
Government ought to continue its activity in that regard. 

Senator Younac. About what percent of dairy cattle are infected by 
brucellosis? 

Dr. Simms. The testing last year which involved approximately 
8 million animals revealed roughly 3% percent reactors the country 
over. 

Senator Haypren. How does that compare with the past? 

Dr. Stums. The percentage of reactors has been dropping since the 
end of the war. During the war period the disease increased in the 
country. 

Senator Haypen. Is eradication responsible for it? 

Dr. Stums. Oh, yes. The work of the Department of Agriculture 
in cooperation with the States has resulted in the steady, rather slow 
but steady, decrease in reacting cattle. 

Senator Haypen. And there is no other way of getting rid of them? 


: 
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Dr. Simms. Once animals have the disease we have not found a 
way to cure them. Most of them remain affected throughout their 
lives although an occasional animal makes a spontaneous recovery. 
But the number is so small that we have to consider that once infected, 
always dangerous. 

Senator Youna. If we stepped up the eradication program now, it 
would help out on the dairy surplus problem; would it not? 

Dr. Simms. I am not an economist, but I think almost any of us 
would say that anything that would reduce the numbers of dairy 
cattle would also reduce the number of pounds of butter that would 
be produced. 

Senator Youna. I think this would be a good time to step up the 
eradication program. 


INCREASE FOR RESEARCH ON REPRODUCTIVE FAILURE AND INFERTILITY 


Dr. Simms. The other item for which we have asked an increase 
is for stepping up cur studies of reproductive failure and infertility 
in our domestic animals. We know that it costs almost as much to 
carry a beef cow on the range or on the farmer’s premises that does not 
drop a calf as it costs to carry a cow that does drop a calf. 

When the calf crop in some States is as low as 75 or 65 percent, we 
are carrying a large number of shy-breeding cows, and we are making 
the production of beef very expensive. The same thing is true, of 
course, in the production of sheep; the State that has approximately 
25 percent of all the sheep in the country has lamb crops as low as 
65 to 68 percent. They think they have a good lamb crop if they run 
over 75 percent. We know that we have infectious diseases that are 
cutting down seriously on both the lamb crop and the calf crop. 

There is one group of organisms called vibrios which have been 
very serious in the range sheep industry for the past several years. 
We have had many requests from the sheep people in Montana, Idaho, 
Colorado, and Oregon, many requests for help in preventing the 
abortions that occur among ewe bands. We are asking an increase in 
funds to do work in vibriosis in both cattle and sheep. We would 
propose to use part of this money with the State experiment stations, 
cooperative programs in the Pac ific Northwest insofar as the program 
for sheep is concerned. 


FUNDS EXPENDED AT BELTSVILLE 


The funds for studying cattle vibriosis would be used mostly here 
at Beltsville, but some of it would be used in work away from Belts- 
ville, too. All told, we are hoping to put about $72,000 in vibriosis 
work in both cattle and sheep, about $52,000 on the disease 
in cattle, and about $20,000 in sheep. These requests, as I say, are 
the result of a realization on our part and on the part of the cattle 
owners of the fact that their calf and lamb crops are too small. 

The requests for help have been accentuated through the use of 
artificial insemination. When dairymen turn their bulls with the 
cows they do not do anything about the fact that some cows do not 
have calves for 14, 16, and 18 months. But when they are paying for 
insemination and the cow has to be inseminated 3, 4, and 5 times, 
they begin to realize that it is expensive. We have realized for 
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many years there was a problem of decreased calf crop in beef cattle 
and infertility among the dairy cattle. We are asking for funds to 
accentuate, to emvhasize that work; a total of about $72,000 for 
vibriosis and an additional $36,000 for work in trichomoniasis, another 
disease that interferes with the breeding of cattle. 

We have been working on the latter disease on a small scale right 
along, some work at Beltsville and some with the Utah Experiment 
Station. We want to step that up. So those two constitute about 
$108,000. 

BRUCELLOSIS RESEARCH 


Senator ELuenperR. Under that heading, Doctor, are you asking 
for more money to fight brucellosis? 

Dr. Simms. We are not asking for more money for research on 
brucellosis. We are using some of our money at the present time 
that is set aside for work with reproductive diseases of cattle on the 
study of vibriosis and if we get this increase it will give us a chance 
to step up brucellosis research in a very small way. 

Senator Etuenper. I see. If you recall, it is my understanding 
that during the last couple of years assistance to States to stamp out 
brucellosis has declined. 1 am wondering to what extent we would 
be able to further cooperate with the States so as to try to eliminate 
that disease. 

Dr. Simms. Well, the work in eradication of the disease, of course, 
is not a part of the research program proper, and that will be discussed 
by Dr. Clarkson and other people when they are making their 
presentation. 

Senator ELuenper. Each has his own? 

Dr. Simms. Yes. The control work will be discussed by them. 

Senator ELuenper. Is there any necessity of doing any further 
study, research, in respect to the brucellosis to better the situation? 

Dr. Simms. Yes, sir, we think there is. We believe we know enough 
about brucellosis to eradicate it. 

Senator ELLenpeErR. So that you are not asking for funds then? 

Dr. Simms. We believe further research will make eradication easier 
and cheaper. 

Senator Youna. Have you made any progress with vaccines as a 
means of control? 

Dr. Simms. Vaccines are being used very widely as a part of the 
control and eradication program. 

Senator Youne. What about new vaccines? 

Dr. Stums. A vaccine that is widely used, developed in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is called strain 19. That is the standard vaccine 
being used the world over. There has been a lot of work done trying 
to find a better vaccine. We realize that it is not perfect, but up to 
the present time strain 19 continues to be the best available. 

Senator Youne. How do you use that as a means of control, vac- 
cinate the calves? 

Dr. Stums. That is right, we vaccinate the calves; we usually try 
to vaccinate them between the ages of 6 and 8 months. That does 
not make them completely resistant, but it does increase their resist- 
ance materially. Some of the vaccinated calves do get the disease if 
they are severely exposed. Nevertheless, the percentage that be- 
comes infected is much smaller than if they had not been vaccinated. 
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RESEARCH ON VESICULAR EXANTHEMA 


Senator Younac. Have you done much work with vesicular exan- 
thema? 

Dr. Stums. We have been working with vesicular exanthema at 
the Beltsville station. We have worked particularly on the problem 
of the length of time that the virus will live in the carcass of the slaugh- 
tered hog when that animal is handled in tlhe ordinary way as it goes 
through the market. Vesicular exanthema .ooks like foot-and-mouth 
disease. No expert can te!l by simply looking at a hog that has vesicu- 
lar exanthema that it is not foot-and-mouth disease. We find the 
two diseases are spread somewhat the same way although vesicular 
exanthema does not spread as fast as foot-and-mouth nor is the disease 
as severe, and it is restricted to swine. 

Senator Younc. We had some bad outbreaks about 2 years ago, 
did we not? 

Dr. Sims. A little less than 2 years ago the disease appeared first in 
Wvoming and then got into Nebraska and it spread very quickly over 
the country. It has been in California for a long time, but it had not 
appeared outside of that State until the time of which vou are speaking. 

Senator Youna. Is it fairly well under control now? 

Dr. Srus. Yes, it is under control, I would say, as compared with 
what it was a year ago. The picture is very favorable. Again, Dr. 
Clarkson will discuss that with you. But we are doing research with 
it, and we have found, for instance, that the virus is present in an 
exposed animal before it has any symptoms so that the best meat 
inspection system in the world will not detect these animals in what 
might be called the incubating stage. 

The meat from such an animal will carry the virus. The meat is 
wholesome insofar as human use is concerned, but if scraps of that 
meat get into garbage and it is fed uncooked the disease may appear 
in the hogs that eat it. That is the way the disease has been main- 
tained in California. 

Senator ELLENDER. What is the longest period you have noticed 
that the disease or virus was present but did not appear in the animals? 

Dr. Simms. The period during which the hog is carrying the virus 
before it shows any symptoms is quite short, from 5 or 6 hours up 
to 24 to 96 hours. 

Senator ELuenper. I thought it was longer than that from what 
you were saying just now. 

Dr. Simms. No. Research done up to the present time, indicates 
this: The exposed hog for about 24 hours to 96 hours, or thereabouts, 
does not have the virus distributed throughout his body; then it 
becomes systemic, or present throughout the body, and the careass 
is dangerous. About the same time it becomes systemic, or a few 
hours before that, the temperature starts up. Very soon after that 
the blisters appear on the nose and in the mouth where they can be 
seen. 

VESICULAR EXANTHEMA CONTROL PROGRAM 


Senator ELLenpeR. Have you any areas in California or any other 
State where there is infection where you have quarantines? 

Dr. Simms. Oh, yes, all sections where the disease is present in 
the United States are quarantined. 
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Senator Ettenper. Is it prevalent to any degree? 

Dr. Sims. I believe there are quarantined areas in about 8 States. 
Dr. Clarkson will have those for you. 

Dr. Ctarxson. There are eight such States: California, New Jersey, 
New York, Connecticut, Maine, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and 
Pennsylvania. 

Senator ELtenpErR. Does that mean the whole State? 

Dr. Crarxson. About two-thirds of California, two-thirds of 
Massachusetts, perhaps one-third of New Jersey, and smaller portions 
in the others. 

Senator ELLENpDeER. Is there much of that disease prevalent in those 
States? 

Dr. Ciarxson. Yes, there is. As Dr. Simms said, the situation 
today is greatly improved over what it was a year ago. We are 
making progress in those States where the disease does still exist. 
The joint efforts of the industry and the States and the Federal 
Government have kept it from spreading in the manner in which it 
did when it first broke out, but there is still a great deal of work to 
be done. 

COST OF FEDERAL PROGRAM 


Senator E.tenper. Is the program very costly insofar as the 
Federal Government is concerned? 

Dr. CLtarkson. It cost last year just over $2 million. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Is that paying indemnities on a cooperative 
basis? 

Dr. Ctarkson. Over $1% million of that was for indemnity costs. 
The remainder was for inspection and disinfection costs. This year 
the costs for indemnity payments are less, but we have devised new 
methods of getting ahead of the disease rather than following 
behind it. 

Senator ELLenprErR. This is done on a cooperative basis with the 
States? 

Dr. CLtarxson. On a cooperative basis with all of the States. We 
have had very good cooperation. It happens that the disease has 
never broken out in Louisiana. The efforts jointly have prevented it 
from coming in. But we have had it in 41 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

Senator ELLenpgER. Thank you. 


PROPORTION OF ANIMAL DISEASE RESEARCH COSTS BORNE BY STATES 


Senator Young. Dr. Simms, about what percent of the cost of 
research in animal diseases is borne by the States and the Federal 
Government? 

Dr. Stums. The States, as I remember the figures, and I may have 
to correct this, put in 3 or 4 dollars to our 1 in research on animal 
diseases. 

Dr. Suaw. In the fiscal year 1953 a total of $5,190,000 was spent 
on livestock diseases and parasites research by the States and Federal 
Government. The expenditures were $2,200,000 of Federal funds 
and $2,990,000 of non-Federal funds. As you know, through grants 
to the States, part of the Federal funds is spent at the State experi- 
ment stations. Actually the total amount spent at the State experi- 
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ment stations was $3,520,000, whereas the amount spent in our 
laboratories at Belstville and cooperative locations was $1,670,000. 
Dr. Stums. About 2 to 1? 
Dr. SHaw. Yes. 


TOTAL RESEARCH EXPENDITURES 


Senator Youna. You gave some interesting figures last year, Dr. 
Shaw, on the overall amount of money spent in the United States for 
research each year. Do you have those? 

Dr. Saw. I have the figures for the States and the Federal expendi- 
tures here with me. Again, these are 1953 fiscal year figures because 
I do not get the States figures until the end of the fiscal year, but they 
are approximately the same as what we have now. One hundred 
and eighteen million six hundred thousand dollars were spent by both 
the Federal Government and the State experiment stations. Of that 
$56,110,000 were Federal funds, and $62,500,000 were State funds. 

Senator Youna. Do you have the figures similar to what you had 
last year on the amount of money spent yearly from all sources? 

Dr. Suaw. There has been no more recent set of figures developed. 
The figures that we had last year were that the total expenditures 
were roughly about $2 billion. 

Senator Youne. How much? 

Dr. Saw. $2 billion. The Federal expenditure was roughly 
$2 billion for research of all kinds. The private research expenditure 
was about $1 billion for research of all kinds, making a total of about 
$3 billion in all areas. We estimated that for agriculture the Federal 
and State funds were $118 million. Private contributions for agri- 
cultural research were of the order of $140 million from all of industry. 

Senator Youne. Those are very interesting figures. 

Dr. SuHaw. Are those all the questions on this item, gentlemen? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 


Human Nutrition AND Home Economics RESEARCH 


STATEMENT OF DR. H. K. STIEBELING, DIRECTOR, HUMAN NUTRI- 
TION AND HOME ECONOMICS RESEARCH, AGRICULTURAL 


RESEARCH SERVICE 
JUSTIFICATION 


Dr. SHaw. Our next item of increase, Mr. Chairman, concerns 
“Human nutrition and home economics research.”’ Dr. Stiebeling 
will justify it. We are asking for an increase of $150,000 for human 
nutrition research. 

Senator YounG. We are happy to have you with us, Dr. Stiebeling. 

Dr. Stizpetine. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 
The increase requested for human nutrition research is needed to 
develop additional information on the nutritive value of foods and on 
the use of food for improved nutrition. Specifically, we expect to con- 
centrate on three phases of work: First, to determine the quantities 
of nutritionally important mineral elements in modern foods, foods 
that are produced and marketed under present-day conditions; second, 
to quantitatively separate the carbohydrate component of foods into 
the parts that are nutritionally significant; and finally, to undertake 
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some basic research on the effect of diet on tissue enzymes. Enzymes 
control physiological functioning. There is no research on these three 
phases of work going on in our laboratories or in cooperation with the 
States at the present time. We are using our current funds on food 
composition and human nutritional requirements chiefly for problems 
relating to the protein and amino acid content of foods, on fats and 
fatty acids, on certain of the vitamins, and requirements for these 
substances. 


RESEARCH ON MINERAL ELEMENTS IMPORTANT IN MODERN FOODS 


To be a bit more specific regarding the nature of the new work we 
propose to do: Part of the new research proposed would provide 
information that is not now available on the occurence of minerals in 
present-day foods. Most of the data that we have in our food com- 
position tables, those issued either by the Department of Agriculture 
or in textbooks, refer to data that were collected many years ago when 
varieties of foods differed from the present ones, and when conditions 
as to use of fertilizers were much different from what they are today, 
and when processing methods were quite different. 

We propose under the new funds which we are requesting to get 
information on the mineral content of foods as they are now produced 
and marketed, including the so-called trace elements, such as cobalt 
and selenium, minerals that are present in very small amounts in foods 
but whose nutritional importance is just beginning to be recognized. 


WORK AT SOIL, PLANT, AND NUTRITION RESEARCH LABORATORY 


Senator Younc. Do you have any statistics on the quality of food, 
the nutritional value of food, produced on, say, rich soil with a lot of 
fertilizer as compared to soil where fertilizer has not been applied. 

Dr. Stiene tine. There are some data on that. That particular 
subject is a matter of special study by the nutrition laboratory at 
Ithaca, N. Y., the Federal laboratory on soil, plant, and nutrition 
research. Cooperating with the States they have developed some 
information on that point, but it is still rather meager. The research 
proposed here is concerned primarily with the foods that appear in 
the market and as they are prepared for human consumption in the 
home. 

Senator Younac. We find in the production of wheat, wheat that 
has been grown on land summer fallowed or where a lot of fertilizer 
has been applied that it invariably is of a lot higher protein content. 

Dr. Suaw. The protein content of most plants can be influenced 
by the fertility level. There is not the same kind of correlation between 
the fertility of the soil and the vitamin content. Take vitamin C, 
for example, it is more influenced by light than it is by soil fertility. 
Various vitamins are affected in other ways. There will be some 
correlation between soil fertility and the mineral content of the plant 
grown. For instance, where cobalt is deficient in the soils we will 
not have a high cobalt content in the plants and, therefore, we may 
have deficiencies of cobalt for the animals fed that plant material. 
So, there are, as you have indicated, good correlations of soil fertility 
with nitrogen or the protein in the plant and also correlations with 
the minerals, but there are not too good correlations with the vitamins. 

Senator Younc. Thank you. 
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IMPORTANCE OF MINERAL ELEMENTS IN FOODS 


Dr. Stiepetinc. We would expect not only to deal with the trace 
elements that are found ia foods but also with mineral elements which 
have long been recognized as being important to nutrition, but the 
data for which represent foods produced under conditions that are 
far from modern. For example, calcium is the mineral element that 
is believed to be least adequately supplied in American diets, and 
yet most of the data that we have on calcium content of foods were 
obtained many years ago. 

Sodium, for another example, is a natural constituent of foods, and 
it is also a substance that is added in processing and in home cooking 
through common table salt or baking soda. Our present knowledge 
of the sodium content of foods is practically nonexistent. A compila- 
tion recently made by some of the Federal agencies in cooperation 
with a committee of the Food and Nutrition Board of the National 
Research Council, shows that for many foods only a single sample 
has been analyze d and many other foods have not been analyzed 
at all. Yet the information on the sodium content of food is very 
important from the standpoint of the planning and preparation of 
meals, particularly for people who are under treatment for hyperten- 
sion. ‘The medical profession considers the control of sodium intake 
as an important part of that treatment. We are getting continuous 
questions on the sodium content of food which we are not able to 
satisfactorily answer. 

Further research is needed there. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Dr. Stiebeling, are you carrying on, or has 
the Government carried on, any of the studies that you now are 
proposing? 

Dr. SrreBe.ine. This is new. 

Senator ELLENDER. New research? 

Dr. SvieBE.inG. Yes, sir. A small amount of work on the sodium 
content of foods is done by the Food and Drug Administration in 
connection with their control program. We cooperated with them 
in cooking a few samples of market foods in ordinary water and in 
distilled water so they could get an idea of what the range might be, 
but no systematic studies have been made on the sodium content of 
foods on the retail market. 


METHOD OF CONDUCTING PROPOSED PROGRAM ON RESEARCH ON 
MINERAL CONTENT OF FOODS 


Senator ELtenper. Will this work deal principally with an analysis 
of the food? 

Dr. Sriepevinac. That is correct, sir. 

Senator ELtenprErR. No tryout of it on humans? 

Dr. StieBeLiInG. Not in this work. Our major concern is getting 
the basic facts of what is to be expected from foods in terms of their 
mineral content. 

Senator ELtenperR. Where is this analysis done, under your group? 

Dr. StreBeLinG. Yes; it would be done in our laboratories and in 
cooperation with the State experiment stations so as to get samples 
of foods grown in different parts of the country in proportion to their 
importance in the market supplies of this country. 
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Senator ELLenpeR. Well, will your study determine how foods can 
be provided that will have these required ingredients that you are 
seeking for? 

Dr. SrresetinGc. Our principal concern at the present time is an 
analysis of what is now on the market. 

Senator ELtenper. I see. 

Dr. Stiesetinae. Of course there are many studies that could be 
made as to how, through production or processing methods, to increase 
or improve the mineral content of foods. 

Senator ELLenper. Then it is your idea to take the raw as well as 
the processed? 

Dr. Stresetinc. The raw and processed foods as they appear in the 
grocery store for the consumer. Also foods as they are prepared for 
actual consumption on the table. 

Senator ELLenpvER. Does that mean solely farm products; that is, 
grown on soil? It would not include meats, would it? 

Dr. Streretina. It would include all foods that are on the retail 
market and that are prepared for home consumption. 

Senator ELtenper. That would mean meats and vegetables and 
every thing? 

Dr. Stieseiinae. That is right, ves, sir. 


PROPOSED RESEARCH ON CARBOHYDRATE COMPONENT OF FOODS 


Another phase of food composition studies on which we would 
concentrate is the separation of what we now call total carbohydrates 
in our food composition tables into the portions that are nutritionally 
significant. At the present time our tables of food composition have 
figures that are called total carbohydrate. They are obtained by 
determining how much moisture, how much protein, fat, and minerals 
are in the foods and subtracting those from the total weight, giving 
a “by difference’ figure. The carbohydrate figures thus are not 
determined directly. The “by difference’ figure includes some 
carbohydrate materials which are digestible and usable by the human 
body, and also some that are not. It is becoming increasingly im- 
portant from the standpoint of nutrition both in health and disease 
to know more about the various fractions of carbohydrate that appear 
in different foods. For example, our studies and those in other labora- 
tories have shown that how much you need of proteins and certain 
vitamins depends on the nature of the carbohydrate that is in the 
diet. Then, too, we need greater knowledge of the nature of the 
carbohydrate for the better control of diabetes because the different 
fractions of carbohydrate that are in foods are not equally usable 
by the body and by the diabetic. 

The American Diabetic Association is urging us to provide that 
needed information at the earliest possible date. 


EFFECT ON FOOD VALUE OF CROPS DUE TO VARIATIONS IN SOIL AND 
CLIMATIC FACTORS 


Senator ELLENDER. Well, in studies that were made in the past as 
to the contents of carbohydrates and other minerals in food, have you 
found any difference in the amount of those ingredients as to where the 
crops are grown, in other words from one area to another? 
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Dr. StiespevinGc. Of course, we do know that the degree of ma- 
turity of plant foods makes a difference in the nature of the carbo- 
hydrate. There are a number of factors that make a difference. 

Senator ELLENDER. How about the place where produced? 

Dr. StieBe.inG. I do not know. First of all, we have so little 
information, it is practically nonexistent, that separates out the 
different portions of the carbohydrate. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Would that be in your department to deter- 
mine that? 

Dr. SrieBeLinG. Yes. 

Senator ELLENpDER. In other words, what you propose to do is to 
take foods produced in different areas of the country? 

Dr. Stiesetine. That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. With the view of trying to find out what the 
ingredients are and making a comparison? 

Dr. Stiepevinc. And to prepare tables of information that would 
be useful for nutritionists, physicians, and everyone who has need 
for facts on food composition. After suitable methods have been 
developed, the research would be done with State experiment stations 
in different parts of the country 

Senator ELLenperR. Will not such information as that be more 
valuable for the treatment of disease rather than for any other purpose? 


NEED FOR DATA ON CARBOHYDRATE COMPONENT OF FOODS FOR TREATMENT 
OF DIABETES 


Dr. StieBeLiInG. Well, the most obvious need for facts on available 
carbohydrate, of course, is in connection with the treatment of 
diabetes. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Treatment? 

Dr. Sriespetinc. The American Diabetic Association is bringing 
a great deal of pressure for that sort of information. However, we 
are finding in our studies of human metabolism and also in our experi- 
mental work in animals that the kind of carbohydrate that is in the 
diet determines in part how much of the different amino acids and the 
different vitamins are needed. Hence it has a good deal of funda- 
mental significance for normal nutrition, too, although we do not 
understand yet the full implications, 

Senator ELLENDER. As a preventive, you mean? 

Dr. Stiespetine. Yes; I would say so. We do not understand too 
much about it because we do not yet have enough data. It is one of 
the problems on which we are doing some work in our own laboratories 
with present funds, and it is work that is also being carried on from 
somewhat different viewpoints in other places. 


RELATION OF RESEARCH TO MEDICAL RESEARCH PROGRAMS 


Senator ELLENDER. I am wondering the extent to which you would 
invade the prerogatives of the medical profession in this study. 

Dr. Strespevinc. The medical profession is asking us for basic 
information on food composition. They are recognizing that the 
Department of Agriculture has traditionally supplied such information 
for their use as well as for the use of home economists and nutritionists 
and dietitians. The medical profession is, of course, greatly con- 
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cerned, as we are, on the use of food for improved nutrition. Their 
studies are primarily geared toward the prevention and treatment of 
disease, whereas our studies are primarily geared to enable home 
economists and dietitians and others to do a better job of recommend- 
ing to homemakers and food managers how to plan food for normal 
well individuals. 

Senator ELLENDER. Well, are there not such studies being carried 
out by private institutions? 

Dr. STreBELING. Very little work on food composition is being done 
by private institutions, and little in universities because it involves 
much repetitive work, dealing with so many different kinds of foods, 
and because it is an expensive job to undertake. It is one which 
universities and experiment stations hesitate to undertake without 
some support from Government. 


PROPOSED RESEARCH ON EFFECT OF DIET ON TISSUE ENZYMES 


The third phase of research which we would expect to undertake 
with the additional funds requested is basic research that would help 
to clarify our understanding of how it is that differences in diet affect 
well-being in people. We propose to study how diet affects certain 
enzyme systems in the body. Our current research shows that not 
only is reproduction and growth in laboratory experimental animals 
greatly affected by the kind of diet but also longevity and the rate or 
time of incidence of certain kinds of impairments that are commonly 
associated with aging. We hope to compare the enzyme systems of 
experimental animals which on the one hand are on diets that prevent 
premature impairment of the kidneys and the vascular system and 
on the other hand, of those which are on diets that accelerate those im- 
pairments. Through studies of the effect of diet on the enzyme 
systems in the body, we hope better to understand why some diet 
combinations cause unfavorable effects in metabolism and others do 
not, and perhaps be able to diagnose the onset of metabolic distur- 
bances early enough to see if by dietary means we can prevent or 
reverse them. 

Senator E.tenprEr. That will mean long studies, will it not, Dr. 
Stiebeling? 

LONG-TERM EXPERIMENTS 


Dr. Stiepevine. Under the conditions developed in our laboratory, 
using experimental animals, they are experiments covering a period 
of afew years. That, of course, is essential because many of the effects 
of diet on health only show up in middle age or later. It is true in 
the case of experimental animals that these effects show up in their 
middle age, or later. 

Senator ELLENDER. What species of animals do vou use for these 
experiments? 

Dr. StieBeLine. We are working with experimental rats. 

Senator ELLENDER. Rats? 

Dr. Stieseiine. Albino rats. We are keeping in touch with the 
National Institutes of Health on this problem, and if any leads come 
out of this study that would seem to have application for human 
health—we shall, of course, undertake any such work in very close 
cooperation with the National Institutes of Health. 
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RELATION OF PROPOSED RESEARCH TO OTHER GOVERNMENTAL 
PROGRAMS 


Senator ELLenpER. May I ask this further question? Are you 
sufficiently informed so as to tell us if any other department of 
Government, whether in the medical field or whatnot, are carrying on 
such experiments or have carried on in the past such experiments as 
you are now contemplating with these additional funds? 

Dr. STreEBELING. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator ELLeENpDER. Not to your knowle “ge? 

Dr. StrepetinG. And we have had close cooperation on this par- 
ticular work with the National Institutes of Health; that does not 
mean that they are not studying enzyme systems in relation to cancer 
or chronic diseases, and so on, but the particular approach which we 
have in mind here is not being duplicated to our knowledge in any 
other institution. 


NEED FOR BASIC RESEARCH ON HUMAN NUTRITION 


The additional information which would come from the researches 
which we are proposing on food composition and the use of food for 
better nutrition is needed for many purposes, of course. Agriculture 
needs more knowledge of food values and its use not only to make 
best use of foods in times of surpluses such as we have now but also 
in times of possible shortages that might come in the future with 
increased pressure of populations. Consumers spend some $50 
billion a year for food. What they buy and what they eat affects 
their health, their working efficiency, and the Nation’s strength. 
What people buy also adds up to the market demand for agricultural 
products. 

Senator ELLenpgER. Well, in connection with your studies do you 
make any effort to determine what effect, let us say, the drinking of 
alcohol will have on certain foods? 


FOOD STUDY IN COOPERATION WITH UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Dr. Srienetinc. We have no studies of that sort underway 
excepting to this extent—we are cooperating in a very interesting 
long-term study being made at the University of Minnesota in the 
laboratory of physiological hygiene in which scientists are following 
the health and dietary habits of a group of business and professional 
men from early middle age through the rest of their lives. That 
laboratory invited us to cooperate “with them by studying the food 
consumption of these men from time to time, and we are getting 
information on their alcohol consumption as well as information on 
their food consumption. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean on those people who are being 
studied by the University? 

Dr. Strespetine. On those people who are in this long-term study 
at the University of Minnesota. 

Senator ELLENpDER. I presume this would be done on more or less 
an exchange of information basis? 

Dr. Stiese ine. That is true. We sent a team to the Minneapolis- 
St. Paul area last year to collect information and had excellent co- 
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operation from this group. A team will return this year to study the 
food consumption habits of another group. 

Senator Toyz. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt at this point? 

Senator YounG. Yes, certainly. 

Senator Tuyr. What comprises a team? 

Dr. StrrseLinc. We are sending a group of four people who are 
expert in dietary studies. By a team I simply meant a group of 
people. We are trying to get the job done quickly. 

Senator Tuyr. And these four people wil visit such centers as the 
University of Minnesota? 

Dr. Strese.ine. At the University of Minnesota we hope even- 
tually to include all 300 men who are in this long-term study. Last 
year we covered 70. 

Senator Tuysr. I think you misunderstood my question or I did 
not state it well. How many experiments are being conducted else- 
where in the Nation such as is being conducted in the University of 
Minnesota? 

Dr. Stiese.inG. This is the only long-term study of men. 

Senator Tyr. They just check the entire physical being of that 
person or those men that are so enrolled in this physical checkup and 
study? 

Dr. Stinpevine. They started out about 5 to 10 years ago with a 
group of 300 men who were shown by physical or bioc hemical examina- 
tion to be normal healthy adults. Each year this group of men are 
given very extensive medical, physiological, and biochemical examina- 
tions. 

FOOD TESTS IN OTHER AREAS 


Senator Tuye. The real purpose of my asking the question of, “How 
many such centers are conducting a similar test,” the University of 
Minnesota is the only one? So that you have sent these four people 
out there to make a check. How long do they have to stay out there? 

Dr. StiepevinG. These 4 pecple who are getting information on 
the dietaries of the men spend about 6 weeks each year collecting the 
information. We bring that back to our laboratories here and eval- 
uate it in terms of known nutrients and exchange our information with 
the medical people at the university. They in turn give us the infor- 
mation that we feel has some relationship to diets. The reports will 
be prepared jointly between the two groups. 

In addition, in each of the four regions, the agricultural experiment 
stations, with the Bureau cooperating actively in three of the regions, 
are studying the food intake of selected population groups in raiatian 
to nutritional state. Medical examinations are made by physicians 
in the States and biochemical examinations of body fluids and dietary 
studies are made by nutritionists. In the north central region the 
groups are concentrating on studies of diet and the nutritional status 
of women, chiefly middle-age and older women. 

Senator Torre. Where are they conducting this study? 

Dr. Stizpetine. Which one, sir? 

Senator Tuy. On the ladies. 

Dr. StresevinGc. These studies are being conducted by five co- 
operating experiment stations in the north central region. 

Senator THyg. That was the reason I asked the question. 

Dr. Strese ina. I see. 
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Senator Toyz. How many of those centers were conducting a 
similar experiment as was being conducted at the University of 
Minnesota? 

Dr. StreBe.inG. Work similar to this with different age groups is 
going on in different parts of the country. For example, the north 
central experiment station is- 


TOTAL PROJECTS 


Senator Ture. Then you have quite a number of such experimental 
projects under way in different educational institutions of the land? 
That is what I am trying to find out. 

Dr. STIEBELING. Yes, sir. 

Senator Toye. How many of such centers and such research proj- 
ects have you under way? 

Dr. StresetinG. We have one cooperative arrangement with the 
western region. 

Senator Tuyr. Where is this located? 

Dr. Stresevina. In the West the plan was to move from one experi- 
ment station to another over a 5-year period, starting in Oregon. 
When the study was finished there the project moved to California, 
and from California to a group of States in the Southwest, including 
New Mexico, Arizona, and Colorado. At the present time studies are 
under way in Montana and Idaho. Reports are beginning to emerge 
from those first studies. In a number of instances the State experi- 
ment stations hope to reexamine the same people at a later time. 

In the North Central region they are concentrating on women, 
middle-aged, and older, and on school children. In the South work 
will get under way beginning next fiscal year and will concentrate on 
children from 9 to 11 years of age. In the Northeastern region differ- 
ent experiment stations have used the same methods, but different 
age or occupational groups have been studied in different States. 


METHODS OF CONDUCTING COOPERATIVE FOOD STUDIES 


Senator ELLteNnpeER. Are records of the diets of these people kept? 

Dr. StreBELING. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Who keeps them? 

Dr. Strese tinc. The methods used have differed somewhat from 
one region to another. In general records covering 1 to 2 weeks are 
kept. In the North Central region they are kept by the women under 
the supervision of the research people at the experiment stations. 

Senator ELLENpeER. For how long a period? 

Dr. Stresevine. For a period generally of a week to two weeks at 
atime. Sometimes at different seasons of the year, sometimes only at 
one season depending on the funds available. 

Senator ELLENDER. Does anybody keep a record in between these 
periods? 

Dr. Strepetinc. Not to my knowledge. There may be studies 
at some experiment stations where they have. For example, for some 
individuals there are long-continued records going over a 3- or 4-month 
period as part of metabolic studies, but that is on a very small number 
of people because it is so costly. 
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Senator ELLENDER. You say these people are examined by your 
doctors and then the doctors come back some time alter that. Well, 
now what good is that unless you keep an accurate record of what 
they eat and their habits and so forth? 

Dr. Stresetinc. We try to get good dietary histories, to learn 
whether what they are eating at a specific time is really typical of their 
diets over the last few years or over a longer period. In Minnesota 
where the study with men is more intensive than it is at most of the 
experiment stations we have kept very careful records for two consecu- 
tive periods. We find that while the actual foods eaten may differ 
from week to week, those differences are not as great as you would 
expect. Modern marketing keeps the same food assortment, fresh 
or frozen or canned, on the market almost all the time. 


DURATION OF EXPERIMENTS 


Senator ELLeENpER. How long have they been going on, these 
experiments which you are now discussing? 

Dr. StrespetinG. The ones cooperative with the experiment stations 
have been going on for a period of about 5 years. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Are you now able to set a pattern from the 
evidence that you have been able to gather? 

Dr. Stiespeting. With the experiment stations we are dealing with 
different age groups in different sections of the country. From the 
reports which are just now coming out, we shall have a good deal of 
very reliable and satisfactory information on the food habits of these 
different age and occupation groups. 

Senator E.Lpenper. And the effect on the human? 

Dr. StiepetinG. Pardon me? 

Senator ELLenper. And the effect on the human? 

Dr. Streperine. The physical examinations and the biochemical 
measures will show the kind of nutritional status that the dietary pat- 
tern supported. Only in one place, Minnesota, at the present time 
is a long-term sort of study being carried on. That is an expensive 
job that can be done with only a limited number of people in one 
place. 

Senator ELLENDER. Just common sense would tell me that unless 
you could keep an accurate record of the diets of these people and their 
habits and all of that, just to take it spasmodically, say, for a couple 
of weeks and let 3 or 4 months elapse and take it again, I just cannot 
see the good that comes from it or that will come from it. 


SIMILARITIES IN CONSUMPTION OF FOOD NUTRIENTS BY AGE GROUPS 


Dr. StieseLinG. We have found that in terms of calories, protein, 
minerals and vitamins, the nutrients, the differences from one season 
to another are relatively small. The differences from one State to 
another in the food consumption of women, for example, have been 
much smaller than we expected to find. As we put the material 
together from different places and from different years we are finding 
that the data are more homogeneous than we expected when we first 
began. 

Senator ELLENpDER. When you say ‘among the women,” you mean 
of the amount of food they eat in one area as compared to the other? 
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Dr. StieBevinG. That is right. For example, in the North Central! 
region information on food consumption and nutritional status of 
women was obtained in Michigan, lowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
and Minnesota, and in the Bureau we got information from a nation- 
wide sample of homemakers. It is amazing to see when data are 
classified by age groups—the thirties, the forties, the fifties—how 
similar the answers in terms of nutrients are. 

In terms of actual foods eaten, there were differences in proportions 
of beef, chicken, ham or lamb in the meat line, and fairly wide differ- 
ences in the proportions of the different kinds of vegetables eaten. 
Yet in nutrients it adds up to give a fairly similar pattern, on the 
average, When you classify figures according to the age of the women 
and the economic level. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is the quantity of food that is necessary 
to keep them healthy? 

Dr. Sriese tine. The quantity that women are actually eating? 

Senator EL.tenper. To keep them healthy, varies in the States 
you have mentioned? 

Dr. Stiese ina. No, the average quantities of nutrients from food 
that they actually eat at various ages are very similar in various places. 
We find there are wide differences in the amount that individuals eat, 
and what we are trying to do is find out how much food is necessary 
to maintain a good physical status. We have records of medical 
examination and dietary records and we are trying to see what con- 
sumption levels of food and nutrients appear to support a satisfactory 
physical state. 

Senator ELLenprER. | have always been told that people who live 
in a northern or cold climate usually eat more food than those in a 
warm climate. Did your experiments show that or what do they 
show? 

Dr. StreseLine. Only a few studies on individuals have been done 
during the heat of the summer. We did find that family food con- 
sumption tends to be slightly lower in calories in summer than in the 
other seasons. 


PERSONNEL ENGAGED IN COOPERATIVE FOOD STUDIES 


Senator Ture. Doctor, how many people are engaged in the com- 
piling of this information in the Department? 

Dr. SriespeLine. We have very few on our own staff. 

Senator Taye. Can you tell me how many? 

Dr. Stieseving. On the nutritional status studies we send four 
people to the Minnesota center each year. 

Senator Tuyr. What do they do after they get through with the 
6 weeks in Minnesota? 

Dr. Strese tine. They are engaged on other kinds of research while 
they supervise the clerical work necessary for the evaluation of the 
study. 

Senator Ture. How many are there all told that are doing this 
research and compiling this informations and what is the budget 
involved? 

Dr. StreBeELING. At the present time we have about $30,000 allotted 
for cooperative work at the different State stations. 
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Senator Tuyr. That is $30,000 that is allocated to some experiment 
station, University of Minnesota? 

Dr. Strepe tine. That is true. 

Senator Tuy. That is on a cooperative arrangement? 

Dr. StreBe ina. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuye. Worked into their project. Now, how many are 
there in the Department that go out from the Department and work 
with the compilation of this information that is gathered? 

Dr. StrenevinGc. We have about seven people whom we assign for 
short periods to help at critical stages of the work. 

(The Department later supplied the following information:) 

Upon further review it was determined that about $30,000 is being spent for 
field staff on nutrition studies, including our cooperative agent at the University 
of Minnesota. 

Senator Toyz. What do they do the rest of the time? 

Dr. Stiese.inG. The rest of the time they are engaged in laboratory 
researches related to metabolic studies. 

Senator Tuyr. So there are about seven such people? 

Dr. StreseLInG. There are about seven people whom we specifically 
assign for short periods to the field. 

Senator Tuyr. What are the others? You assign these for a short 
period, but who are the others and how many are there that might 
be on a full-time basis? 

Dr. StreseLinG. We have two people who give full time to keeping 
in touch with the work that is going on in our cooperative and con- 
tract work in these areas. The supervision of the work out in the 
fields and most of the field staff is supplied by the experiment stations 
through regional funds or through experiment station funds. 


PUBLICATION OF RESEARCH RESULTS 


Senator Tuyr. Then what do you do with the information that 
ou have gathered? Are you getting that into a pamphlet form or 
ook form or what are you going to do with it? 

Dr. Stizreiina. The first reports that come are fairly technical 
and are being published in scientific journals. In addition, each 
experiment station is releasing, in popular experiment-station publica- 
tions, the findings for its own State. A plan is being developed with 
the regional technical committees and with a committee that com- 
prises representatives of the four regions, to prepare a summary report 
from all the studies on a nationwide basis, but that will be some time 
in the future because the studies are right in the middle of compilation 
and evaluation of data. 


TOTAL FUNDS ALLOTTED FOR FOOD AND NUTRITION RESEARCH 


Senator Toyz. But aside from the $30,000 that is farmed out to 
these different experiment stations and the universities, how much 
are the other funds, your administrative funds, office personnel, and 
so forth? 

Dr. Srrzre.inG. It is not possible to give a figure that is specifically 
related to this specific program. Our total funds in food-and-nutrition 
research this past year have included $242,000 on studies on human 
nutritional requirements and the nutritional response to diet. The 
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studies of nutritional response to diet include some animal studies as 
well as human studies. Then we are also using about $159,000 for 
studies of family food consumption. 

Senator Tyr. Thank you. 

(The following data was subsequently supplied by the Department:) 


In addition to the $30,000 for field personnel in studies of diet in relation to 
nutritional status, it is estimated that this year about $35,000 will be spent for 
headquarters staff who are also engaged in these studies and for related adminis- 
trative costs, making a total of about $65,000 for research on diet in relation to 
nutritional status. Such studies are a part of the $242,000 for studies on human 
nutritional requirements and the nutritional response to diet and of the $159,000 
for studies of family food consumption. 


Senator Youne. There are two items listed here under your pro- 
gram and they appear to be similar, human nutrition and home 
economics research. I am afraid that some member of the Senate 
looking at this justification will ask the question: Is there a duplica- 
tion in the two? You are asking for an increase of $150,000 for each 
of these programs? 

Dr. SHaw. There is only one increase item of $150,000. 

Dr. Stiesevtinc. The human nutrition and home economics re- 
search is carried on in two branches. No increase is being requested 
for the home economics program. 

Mr. StrutTrMaNN. In this project statement the figures in paren- 
theses in each case add up to the figure above, which is the figure 
shown in the budget. 

Senator Youna. There is only one item? 

Dr. Stiesetine. That is right. 

Senator Youne. Without objection I would like to insert in the 
record a letter from Margaret Swanson, Secretary of the Mount 
Vernon Homemakers. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

Mount VeRNON HOMEMAKERS, 
Vrirainta Home Economics Association, 
Falls Church, Va., March 16, 1954. 
Senator MILtTon Youna, 


Chairman of Senate Agriculture Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Youna: As secretary of the Mount Vernon Homemaker. , which is 
an affiliate of the American Home Economies Association, I have been authorized 
to express to you our interest and great concern about the appropriation for the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economies. 

Homemakers and consumers generally—as we all are—are depending and 
relying upon the work of the Bureau as a valuable source of information which 
contributes much to our everyday living. We would very much like to see this 
Bureau continue its present good service to the people of this country. 

We hope and urge you and your committee to recommend the full appropriation 
of $1,554,500 for the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economies. 

May this statement be included in the record? 

Respectfully vours, 
MARGARET SWANSON, 
Secretary, Mount Vernon Homemakers 


Senator Youne. Does that complete your statement? 
Dr. STIEBELING. Yes, sir. 
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UriiizaTIon RESEARCH 


STATEMENT OF DR. G. E. HILBERT, DIRECTOR, UTILIZATION 
RESEARCH, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


BUDGET REQUEST 


Dr. Saw. Our next item is an increase of $820,000 for developing 
new uses of agricultural products. Dr. Hilbert will discuss that. 

Senator Young. You have an $820,000 increase requested here, 
and there is no increase requested for field crops research. 

Dr. Suaw. That is correct. 

Senator Youne. Field crop research is that in which we conduct 
research to control rust and smut and other things, is it not? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 

Senator YounG. Rust is very difficult to control, is it not? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes. 

Senator Young. Why have vou not asked for additional funds? 
For the Jast 3 or 4 vears Congress has added additional funds, and we 
have almost had to force them on the Department. Do you believe 
in field crop research? What is the reason you ask for an increase in 
other funds but never in these? 

Dr. Suaw. Certainly we believe in it. We think the research is 
important, and the work on rust, as you have indicated, is most essen- 
tial. Actually in terms of this particular year there was an increase 
for field crops research over last year of some $560,000. 

Senator Younc. It was not at the request of the Department, 
however. 

Dr. Suaw. A large share of that was added by the Senate. 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Dr. Suaw. But considering the fact that we had this increase for 
rust, and you will recall that Congress put in some additional work 
on various cereals such as corn, barley, and wheat, we felt that cur- 
rently it was essential that we step up our work on finding new uses 
for some of these products that are in surplus. This $820,000 increase 
that Mr. Hilbert will describe is for dairy products, cotton and cereals. 
We thought that it was most essential that that work be stepped up 
to try and develop new markets and new uses for these crops in sur- 
plus. 

Senator Youna. I do not quarrel with that. In fact, I think it is 
a worthy objective, and I will support your increase. But now you 
are conducting more research in an effort to find out how you can 
improve fertility of the soil through the use of fertilizers and so on, 
but when you get this soil enriched the rust situation becomes worse 
with respect to wheat. 

Why try to develop richer soil if we are not trying to do something 
more to develop strains of wheat that will stand up under conditions 
of that enriched soil? 

Dr. SHaw. We think with the funds provided by the Congress last 
year that we have a good program on rust. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Senator Youne. You have a Field Crop Advisory Council, have 
you not? 

Dr. Saw. What we actually have is one on grain, one on feed and 
forage, and one on cotton. We do not have one that covers the whole 
range of field crops. 

Senator YounGc. Who is on your Grain Advisory Group? 

Dr. Suaw. I do not have the names at the moment. 

Senator YounG. Will you supply them for the record? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 


BUDGET LIMITATIONS 


Senator Youne. I understand that you rarely listen to their advice. 
I would like to have you supply for the record the names of the people 
who are on the advisory committee. If the Department is not going 
to listen to their advice, other than about 20 percent of the time, I do 
not see why we should have them. I understand they have con- 
sistently asked for increased funds for this research, 

(The information requested follows:) 


GRAIN AbDvisoRY COMMITTER 
(Established under the Research and Marketing Act) 


Herbert W. Clutter, Holeomb, Kans. 

Henry L. Cox, vice president, Corn Products Refining Co., Argo, I. 

Gordon Day, Onida, 8. Dak. 

Lewis G. Graeves, president-general manager, the Charles Schneider Baking 

Co., 413 I Street NW., Washington 1, D. C. 

M. D. Guild, manager, Indiana Grain Cooperative, 505 Farm Bureau Building, 

Indianapolis 9, Ind. 

Roy F. Hendrickson, Washington representative, National Federation of Grain 

Co-ops, 723 Kass Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. W. V. Lambert, dean, College of Agriculture, the University of Nebraska, 

Lincoln 3, Nebr. 

Ralph B. McEwen, Athena, Oreg. 
Don A. Stevens, vice president, General Mills, Inc., 400 Second Avenue South, 

Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Frank A. Theis, president, Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
John B. Wilson, Jr., 875 West Wooster Street, Bowling Green, Ohio. 
Executive Secretary (ex officio) J. Roy Allgyer, Agricultural Research Service, 

Washington 25, D. C. 

Dr. Suaw. I was going to say in terms of their recommendations 
for increases, Senator, I think you are right, that we have not been 
able to respond to their requests for increases in more than 20 percent 
of the cases. That is simply because of the limitations of the overall 
budget. We have responded to their requests within the framework 
of the increase in funds we have been able to get. 

Senator YounG. Someone over in the Department is not paying 
much attention to the sentiments expressed by Congress, year after 
year as to this budget request. You have the advisory committee’s 
recommendation. I wonder what more you want. 

Dr. Suaw. Well, as I say, the Department requested $240,000 last 
year and the Congress appropriated $560,000. I mean, Congress 
increased it above the $240,000 that we aked for. 

Senator Young. These grain crops have a value of $7.5 billion a 
year. They make up 60 percent of all our crop acreage, it is very 
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important, and they receive a very small percentage of the research 
funds. I do not know of any crop that is having more trouble with 
diseases than rust of wheat. Then we have the same problem of rust 
and smut with oats and barley, practically all the grains. It is 
getting disgusting to have to plead for additional funds for grain 
research each year. 

Dr. Suaw. There is one other consideration, Senator, in terms of 
total funds the Department is asking for this year, in the $5,700,000 
for payments to States which will be discussed in another appropria- 
tion, there is a considerable part of that that will go into field crops 
research. 

FIELD CROP RESEARCH 


Senator Younc. How much money was asked by the people in 
charge of the field crop research? 

Dr. SHaw. Do we have that? 

Mr. SrrurrMann. There was one item on grassland agriculture of 
$325,000, research to improve pest and plant disease equipment, 
$150,000. 

Senator YounG. Field crop diseases is what I wanted, not equip- 
ment. 

Senator ELLenprErR. They have added in some categories and taken 
away from others. I can tell you that. 

Mr. SrrutrMann. That is the major item, the one I mentioned. 

Senator Youne. Would you supply an exact figure for the record 
as to how much in research funds the Department asked? I would 
like to know the figures for oats, barley, rye, wheat, corn, and other 
field crops. 

Mr. SrrutrMann. The figure that the Department asked of the 
Budget Bureau? 

Senator Youne. Yes. Or, did the Budget Bureau cut you down? 

Dr. SHaw. In terms of funds for the Department agencies there 
was very little difference between the Bureau of the Budget allowance 
and what the Department asked. In terms of payments to the States 
there was a reduction. 

Mr. SrrutTrMann. There was no request to the Bureau of the 
Budget for increases for field crops research under our ceiling 
allowances. 

Senator ELLenpER. Now you make a reduction? 

Dr. SHaw. On the payments to the States item, the Budget Bureau 
allowance was in terms of overall budget allowances that they made. 

Senator Youna. It gets back to the recommendation of the Depart- 
ment. If you wanted more money for this purpose you could get it, 
I think. What are the recommendations of the advisory committee? 
Is that a secret? Are you supposed to keep that secret? 


ADVISORY COUNCIL RECOMMENDATIONS 


Dr. Suaw. No, sir; each time the advisory committee meets and 
makes a recommendation, a report is developed by the committee. 
It is then put out in mimeograph form to all of our units within the 
Department, to all the State experiment stations and to a large share 
of the trade. It is public. 

Senator Youna. Will you provide this information for the com- 
mittee? 
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Dr. Suaw. Yes. You would like that for each of the committees 
in the field; field crops, grain, cotton, and so on? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FIELD CROP RESEARCH 


The information requested has been organized in two parts as follows: 
I. Recommendations of advisory committees relating to field crop research. 
Il. Department action on Advisory Committee recommendations. 


I. ADVISORY COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS RELATING TO FIELD CROPS 


A. CoMMENTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE FrED ApvisoryY COMMITTEE 
(February 24—26, 1953) 
I. GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


Maintenance of research.—The committee fully recognized the need for economy 
in Federal expenditures wherever possible. The continuation of a strong research 
program, however, to meet the needs of a growing population in future years is 
essential to our economy. In this connection every effort should be made to 
determine the areas of work which can be more effectively or economically 
handled by the State experiment station or industry than by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Basic research.—Basic research is not something which can be turned on or off 
with every change in the economic climate without serious loss to programs or of 
technical personnel. An unstabilized program caused by fluctuations in support 
seriously affects progress in all types of research. This applies to marketing 
research as well as research in the fields of social and natural science. There 
may be many instances where immediate dividends are not forthcoming in this 
type of research. A stockpile of new ideas however is vital to progress and repre- 
sents a safe investment for the future. Increased attention is therefore warranted 
on basic research problems. 


If, COMMENTS ON WORK UNDERWAY 


The committee reviewed the work underway and commented favorably on the 
progress being made. Particular satisfaction was expressed as to progress on 
those projects where the committee had made previous recommendations. Sev- 
eral questions were raised as to the importance of certain projects but no recom- 
mendations were made for their discontinuance. Note was also taken of projects 
completed as well as those in process of completion. 

The progress report served as an excellent basis for discussion and appraisal. 
The committee suggested that it would be helpful in reporting progress in the 
future to include a notation identifying the committee, or agency, recommend- 
ing the work or its expansion. This identification should apply particularly to 
new or expanded work recommended by the Feed Advisory Committee at this 
or previous meetings. 

he assignment of the individual members to specific sections of the report for 
review and comment with Department representatives present to answer ques- 
tions or supplement information, was not only satisfactory, but was effective for 
coverage of subject matter and in the saving of time. 


III, RECOMMENDATIONS FOR NEW AND EXPANDED WORK 


Production recommendations 


1. Bloat in grazing animals.—A thorough study should be undertaken on the 
causes and prevention of bloat. Information is needed on the presence of known 
or unknown constituents in plants which may cause bloat and the relation of 
microflora of the rumen to the production of bloat. Basic morphological and 
physiological studies of the rumen should be made when animals are being fed 
different parts of the legumes differing in maturity. The plant constituents and 
their physical properties should be identified and isolated to test their bloat- 
producing properties. 
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2. Relationship between soil fertility, utilization and storage of forage plants, and 
animal nutrition. Further informetion is needed on the effect of heavy epplice- 
tions of fertilizer on plants and on animels consuming such plants; on the require- 
ments of farm animals for various forage nutrients including minor elements: on 
techniques for evalus.ting fore.ges to determine energy velues; on rumen digestion 
to secure the maximum efficiency in combingetions of forages of varying quelity 
with concentrate feeds; on the various methods end structures for storing grass 
silage above ground and in ground to reduce loss and deterioretion and to deter- 
mine efficiency of these methods and the nutritional velue of the forage. The 
work should include study of storage of silage for more than 1 yeerr to insure 
reserve supplies for emergency use such as during a drought. 

3. Breeding of perennial legumes and grasses, including study of injurious and 
beneficial insects.—-Fundemental studies of legumes end gresses including their 
breeding behavior, inheritance, and cytogenetics, should contribute substantielly 
to current improvement of commercially valuable varieties. Expe.nsion of basic 
research is needed on breeding methods and procedures involving selfed, single 
crossed, and polycrossed materials using different lines in meking up synthetics 
and testing subsequent generations. These findings should serve es a guide to all 
future forage improvement work. The development of the improved cultural 
and management prectices for the production of seed of fore.ge grasses and legumes 
for the South should be expanded and include studies on injurious and beneficial 
insects. 

4. Changes in costs and returns for feed-livestock farms.—Producers of feed and 
livestock need to keep abreast of overall trends affecting American farming 
and farm incomes. Additional studies that messure changes over a period of 
years in costs, efficiency, and income are needed for feed-livestock farms in the 
Southeast, the geners| farming area between the Corn Belt and the Cotton Belt, 
as well as in selected irrigated farming areas. 

5. Urea and other simple nitrogen compounds as a source of protein.—Further 
information on the use of organic and inorganic nitrogen compounds is needed for 
animal production purposes to replace or supplement profite.bly some of the 
protein in rations for cattle. Practical feeding experiments as well as fundamental 
studies on chemical and becterisl relationships to the rumen in the use of such 
products are needed. Educ:.tional programs to disseminate available information 
should be undertaken. 

6. Protein concentrates and amino acids.—There is need for a reevaluation of the 
protein requirements for swine nutrition. Benefits previously attributed to high 
protein levels may result from increased use of vitamins, antibiotics, or other 
dietary factors in protein concentrates. 

7. Insecticide residues.—The lack of information on the extent to which residues 
occur in foods consumed by man and animals following the use of insecticides 
continues to be a major obstacle to the maximum utilization of the new pesticide 
chemicals in the protection of agricultural products from attack by insects. Work 
on insecticide residues including their toxicological effects should be expanded. 

8. Grain insects.—Year-round pasture and additional feed grain crops are par- 
ticularly needed for the South to provide winter cover and prevent soil erosion. 
Small grain crops hold promise for meeting this need. Therefore work should be 
expanded on control of small grain and grain sorghum insects for this area. 
Increased attention should be given to control of corn earworm and corn borer on 
dent corn for the South and the Corn Belt States. This work should include 
the development of insect resistant corn hybrids. 

9. Biological control of insects —The entire field of the biological control of 
insects through the use of parasites, predators, and diseases deserves more thorough 
investigation to properly explore and develop the potentialities of such a program. 

10. Range reseeding and management.—Range reseeding research should be 
extended to depleted salt-desert shrub and other types of land where only pre- 
liminary studies have been made to date. Grazing management work should 
also be initiated on big sagebrush and related ranges in the Rocky Mountain 
Region. Good plant covers are needed in these areas to minimize the spread 
and effect of the poisonous Halogeton. 

11. Control of weeds and norious plants—Work on weeds and noxious plants 
should be expanded to include juniper and other low-value range vegetation that 
has increased at the expense of valuable forage plants. Methods for managing 
ranges on which mesquite and other shrubs are being controlled should be initiated 
to determine how best to reestablish valuable grasses and prevent reinvasion of 
these shrubs. 

12. Economics of grassland farming.—The growing livestock population along 
with the necessity of holding down costs as production is increased involves 
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a problem of feed. The acreage of land in the United States which is available 
for cultivation and pasture is limited. It appears that one of the more economical 
means of maintaining and increasing livestock is through improving grasslands 
in all sections of the United States. Studies should therefore be undertaken 
to determine relative costs and efficiency of grassland farming in competition 
with other systems. 

Nor The first three recommendations were emphasized as being un- 

usually important. 





Utilization recommendations 

1. Field processing of alfalfa to retain high percentage of carotene and other 
nutrients.— Tremendous losses in nutrient. values occur in the field curing of alfalfa 
Studies should therefore be undertaken to develop field processing techniques 
either physical or chemical, or both, for treating alfalfa to reduce these losses. 

2. Improving marketability of molasses as feed.—The value of molasses as a 
feed, both as a primary ingredient as well as an adjunct to the ensiling of green 
forages is recognized. Determine therefore the constituents of molasses as to 
feed nutrients both beneficial and deleterious, increase the palatability and 
protein value of the low-grade roughages for ruminants with molasses feed products 
of greater nitrogen content, and develop methods to use absorbents for molasses 
to permit easier handling. 

3. Feeding antibiotics.—Increased emphasis should be given to fundamental 
studies on the mode of action of antibiotics in animals in order to explain why 
benefits are obtained under certain conditions and not under others, Further 
research is needed on feeding antibiotics to swine and their effect on carcass quality 
and rate of fat deposition. 

4. Food waste-—Many States have passed laws prohibiting sale of nonprocessed 
garbage. Studies should therefore be initiated to develop methods of utilization 
of various food wastes particularly the food wastes from hotel and military 
establishments. 

5. Constituents of forage crops and their relationship to the nutritional requirements 
of animals.—The trend in animal-feeding practices emphasizes the urgent need 
for basic information on the composition of grasses and forage crops including 
alfalfa and other important legumes, particularly in relation to the nature of 
unidentified growth factors both beneficial and deleterious found in these plant 
materials. It is important therefore to determine the composition of the chemical 
constituents of these grasses and forage crops, practical methods for the maximum 
retention of valuable feed nutrients, and the effect of the various processing steps 
on nutritional values. This work is basic to many important phases of the whole 
concept of grassland agriculture and should be correlated with work of the plant 
breeder and the animal nutritionist. 

6. Basic information on moisture relations in stored grains.—Mold growth is an 
important factor in the heating and deterioration of grain in storage. It is 
affected not only by the moisture content of the grain but also by the relative 
humidity of the air in contact with the grain. It is recommended therefore that 
further studies be conducted to obtain information on the relationship between 
moisture content and the relative humidity for wheat, corn, and other cereal 
grains so that better storage practices can be more widely established. 

7. Amino acid content of inbred lines of corn.—Since the protein of present 
commercial varieties of corn is deficient in essential amino acids required for the 
most efficient production of livestock, it is recommended that the amino acid 
composition of present breeding varieties of corn be determined to find varieties or 
lines rich in the essential amino acids, so that the plant breeder can transfer this 
quality to lines with other desirable agronomic characteristics. 

8. Structure and reactions of gossypol.—Feeding tests indicate that binding of 
amino acids occur during processing of cottonseed meal thus reducing the nutritive 
value of the meal. Work on improving processing methods should therefore be 
expanded to determine the structure and reactions of gossypol with components 
of the seed and oil along with its modification during processing. 

9. Microbial feed supplements.—Since the use of microorganisms are the most 
likely means of providing additional feed supplements, it is recommended that 
they be studied for the production of proteins containing relatively large amounts 
of the nutritionally essential amino acids. 

Note.—The first five recommendations were emphasized as being unusually 
important. 
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Marketing recommendations 


1. Stored grain insects—The threat of possible seizure programs and the 
resultant down grading of grain due to insect infestation or contamination em- 
phasizes the importance of an expanded research program on the prevention 
and control of insects attacking stored grain. Current work should therefore be 
intensified and also include development of a quick test for detecting hidden 
grain insect infestation, practicable in routine grain inspection work. 

2. Quick test for nonreducing sugar content in corn.—Work recently completed 
in one of the States shows a marked disappearance of nonreducing sugar in corn 
as it deteriorates in storage. The evidence indicates that this process may be a 
better index of the extent of deterioration than the fat acidity test. A sudy 
should therefore be made to determine if this process is also applicable to other 
grains and if so a quick test for making the determination should be developed. 

3. Moisture meter in hay.—A meter for determining the moisture in baled straw 
has been developed. This instrument has been widely used in the strav board 
industry. The instrument may be suitable for use in determining moisture 
content of hay. Work therefore should be undertaken to determine the possible 
use of this instrument and its accuracy for measuring the moisture content of hay. 

4. Market news for feed—Recent developments, particularly in Arkansas, in 
reporting conditions on local demand and prices for feeds and showing the relation- 
ship of mixed feed prices to ingredient prices, seasonal trends in feed costs and the 
relation or changes in feed costs to prices for broilers and milk has been favorably 
received. It is recommended therefore that this work be undertaken on a research 
basis in at least one other area. 

5. Quick test for barley viability.— Viability is the highly important quality factor 
for malting barley but which is not currently reflected in the barley standards. 
Basie work on barley viability has progressed to the point where such information 
is available for the development of a quick test. Buch development should be 
undertaken promptly. Such a quick test would be valuable for routine grain 
inspection work. 

6. Farm storage-—Recent Government programs which have provided incen- 
tives for expansion of farm storage facilities including the emphasis directed 
toward preservation of high quality grain for feed use has emphasized the need 
for additional information on the cost of farm storage. Further information 
should be obtained on the cost of farm storage and of maintaining the quality of 
farm stored grain. 

7. Estimates of supplies of feed crops.—With the growing interest in grassland 
farming and the increasing production of grass silage, high quality legume-grass 
mixtures and improved pastures there is urgent need to expand and consolidate 
the program of estimates of the total annual supply of feed to include these crops, 
particularly in those States where these items are important. It is also recom- 
mended that estimates of stocks of grain sorghums be made as of April 1 and 
July 1 to complete a quarterly program. 


Nore.—tThe first four recommendations were emphasized as being un- 
usually important. 


IV. MARKETING SERVICE AND EDUCATION RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Feed manufacturers inventory management and risk problems.—Research and 
experience of feed manufacturers indicates a need for further study and develop- 
ment of improved methods for dealing with inventory management and risk 
problems. Continue and expand educational work in this field in cooperation 
with the industry. 

2. Variation in marketing costs and efficiency.—There is wide variation among 
feed manufacturers, especially those operating on a small scale, in marketing costs 
and efficiency. There is need for additional educational work in this field. The 
efficiency of the feed industry can be increased by more general adoption of meth- 
ods and practices developed by research and used by efficient operators. 

3. Sound marketing information for feed manufacturers and distributors.—Sound 
marketing information and ability to appraise current and future trends are 
requirements in successful feed manufacture and distribution. More attention 
should be given to informing feed processors on economic conditions and on 
supply, demand and price outlook as the basis for making sound business decisions 
and improving merchandising efficiency. 
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B. COMMENTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE GRAIN ApvIsORY COMMITTEE 
Feprvuary 2-4, 1953 


I. GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


Basic research.—The Committee recommended that increased attention be given 
to basic research as a long-range approach to a number of problems in the field 
of grains. Basic research is very often involved and time-consuming and results 
therefore are not always productive. However, if our country is to meet the 
increased demand for greater food production and improve the preservation of our 
food supplies we need a stockpile of basic knowledge. The long-time investment 
in this type of research should return its cost many fold in future years. 

National facilities for preservation of breeding stocks.—To make sure that val- 
uable germ plasm and plant breeding stocks are available for not only present 
crop improvement research but for future years, a seed storage facility maintained 
and operated on a national scale is needed. A specific appropriation for the con- 
struction of such a facility along with adequate funds for its maintenance and oper- 
ation should be provided at the earliest possible date. 

Regional research program.—The committee was pleased to learn of the progress 
being made by the Department in cooperation with State experiment stations in 
the development of regional wheat research programs. Various groups represent- 
ing producers, processors, distributors, transportation companies, equipment 
manufacturers, and others are cooperating in the development and support of 
such programs. This cooperative effort should be continued until the programs 
and organizational structures are completed. It was proposed that research 
programs for other cereal crops be handled in a similar manner as effective work- 
able regional patterns can be developed. It was further proposed that if overall 
agricultural research, marketing service and educational programs are to be de- 
veloped in each State and in the United States, we must enlist the cooperation of 
the various groups and industries referred to above in building and supporting 
such programs in other areas. 

Seizure program to be initrated by Pure Food and Druq Administration.—The 
committee urged careful consideration of the major problem facing grain pro- 
ducers, handlers, and processors induced by standards imposed in the handling 
of grain by the Pure Food and Drug Administration. In this connection the need 
for a greatly expanded program of research and education in protecting grain from 
infestation, damage and contamination was emphasized. Greatly simplified 
techniques for identifying damage and injury which cause heavy destruction 
and economic loss to producers was urged. The committee proposed that the 
Department explore with officials of the Pure Food and Drug Administration the 
need for postponement of the seizure program supposedly schéduled to begin 
July 1, until such time as the Department’s resources for research and education 
in cooperation with State agencies have been given reasonable opportunity to be 
developed and carried out. In addition the committee pointed out that further 
investigation is needed to insure the scientific validity of the premises relied upon 
by the Pure Food and Drug Administration for their proposed seizure act. 

Wheat surplus disposal study.—A substantial increase in the wheat carryover 
plus reduced exports emphasizes the need for an immediate study of alternative 
methods of disposal of supplies of wheat in future years. It is generally recognized 
that acreage allotments and marketing quotas is the least desirable course of 
action in meeting any surplus threat. The study proposed should include an 
examination of the mechanics which might be employed to utilize multiple-pricing 
in wheat marketing, fully taking into account the need for exporting flour in world 
markets. It should also include an analysis of systems of disposal used in nations 
which compete with the United States in the world wheat market. It should 
examine, in the best objective tradition of economic research, the probable results 
in representative postwar years if a multiple-price wheat disposal program had 
been in effect and determine if it would be possible to incorporate into our existing 
wheat marketing system a multiple-price disposal plan. 

Unit of measure.—In the interest of economy and greater uniformity in the 
handling of grain, an effort should be made to measure the merits and evaluate 
the problems involved in shifting trade in grain from bushels to 100-pound units. 
The investigation should include a study of legal obstacles, institutional changes, 
and statistical data adjustments required in event such change was instituted. 

Alternative and supplemental crops.—There is need to further develop new 
crops such as safflower as a source of protein feeds and high quality oil. As a 
long-time program it appears important to have available for production, profit- 
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able substitute crops for wheat in the Great Plains and other wheat areas. The 
development of other adapted crops for rotation purposes should be included 
in the program. The development of grasses (particularly for limited rainfall 
areas) which are soil building in character and serve as supplementary pasture 
crops, should be undertaken on a cooperative basis with the interested States. 
These grasses should be acceptable as alternative crops for wheat or useful in 
rotations with wheat. 

Bloat in ruminants.—Fundamental research should be undertaken to identify 
and determine the constituents of forage and grain crops which cause bloat in 
livestock. 

II. COMMENTS REGARDING WORK UNDERWAY 


The committee expressed genuine satisfaction with the work underway and 
the progress being made. They were particularly pleased with the type of prog- 
ress report prepared for the meeting, copy of which was forwarded to them a 
month in advance of the meeting for review and study. The report served as a 
focal point for all discussions and actions of the committee. No significant 
changes in the conduct of the work included in the program were proposed. In 
several instances there was a minor difference of opinion among committee mem- 
bers as to the importance of the work. All recommendations for expansion of 
work now in progress are included in the priority listing under section III of the 
report. 

III. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR NEW AND EXPANDED WORK 


Production recommendations 


1. Variety improvement.—The ever-present threat of new outbreaks of disease 
and insect attack on small grains emphasizes the importance of increased atten- 
tion to variety improvement including their resistance to disease and insect 
infestation. Improvement of wheat varieties should take in account superior 
milling and baking qualities. This work should include the development of 
hardy winter wheat varieties for the Northern Great Plains area and the develop- 
ment of disease resistant commercial barley varieties. 

2. Disease reaction of small grain.—Develop more adequate testing facilities 
to determine the disease reaction of new varieties of wheats, barley, oats, and 
other small grains. Particular attention should be given this problem for the 
North Central States. 

3. Methods of soil management.—Expand soils research to devise new and 
better methods of soil management and erosion control with more adequate 
consideration to improvement of soil structure, moisture conservation, fertiliza- 
tion, and utilization of crop residues and the development of farm machinery for 
wind and water erosion control. 

4. Corn hybrids ——Work on corn hybrids should be expanded to include: (a) 
Development of high-yielding hybrids that are high in oil, amino acid, vitamin 
content, and other properties associated with high food and feeding value; (b) in- 
vestigation of corn diseases in the South as a basis for developing disease- and 
insect-resistant hybrids having desirable agronomic characteristics; and (c) 
development of high yielding, high quality, disease- and insect-resistant white 
corn hybrids for food industry uses for which white corn is preferable. 

5. Grain sorghums.—Current work on grain sorghums should be expanded to 
include the development of: (a) New grain sorghum varieties for the South which 
combine adaptation, high yield, and resistance to disease, (b) hybrid varieties, and 
(c) cultural and insecticidal measures of insect control correlated with the develop- 
ment of varieties resistant to insects, particularly the midge and webworm. 

6. Grain insects—Year-around pasture and additional feed grain crops are 
needed particularly for the South, to provide winter soil cover and prevent erosion. 
Small grains hold the greatest promise for meeting this need. Expand work there- 
for on control of grain and grain sorghum insects for this area including control of 
corn earworm and corn borer on dent corn. 

7. Insecticide residues.—The lack of information on the extent to which chem- 
ical residues occur in foods consumed by man and animals following the use of 
insecticides contimues as a major obstacle to the maximum utilization of the new 
pesticide chemicals in the protection of agricultural products from attack by 
insects. Therefore, the studies on insecticide residues and their toxicological 
effects on man and animals should be expanded. 

8. Biological control of insects ——The entire field of the biological control of 
insects through the use of parasites, predators, and diseases needs more thorough 
investigation. Additional emphasis on this work should be achieved through 
expansion of present facilities and personnel. 


<r E. Ren 
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9, Soil conditioners.—Recent discoveries of synthetic chemical compounds to 
improve soil aggregation and stabilization emphasizes the need to explore other 
materials. It is recommended therefore that a program of chemical modifica- 
tion of agricultural residues be undertaken to produce improved soil stabilizers. 
Investigations should include fundamental studies into modifying cellullose, 
hemicellulose, or lignin in order to discover new functional groups necessary to 
achieve soil stabilization on an expanded scale. 

10. Mineral deficiencies—The work on miners! deficiencies in soils should be 
continued and expanded. This work should include en eveluetion of these de- 
ficiencies in feeding of sll types of livestock. 


Utilization recommendations 


1. Improved storage of cereal grains.—The continued expsnsion of mechenized 
methods which result in the harvesting of grains at high moisture content slong 
with the intensified program on ssnitis.ton meskes it imperstive thet stors.ge pre.c- 
tices be improved. Studies should be initsted to determine ssfe and efficient 
chemics| methods of treatment for the prevention of mold, hest dsmege end 
deteriors.tion of stored grain. This should include », study of the rels.tionship of 
moisture content with relstive humidity ss », contributing fsctor. 

2. Structure of wheat proteins.—Voeristions in the properties of protein compo- 
nents of wheat flours hve never been adequstely expleined by studies of chemica 
composition or moleculsr size of the proteins. Studies should be undertsken 
using new techniques and methods to indiceste the sequence, position, or grouping 
of amino acids or other sspects of structure within the molecule which may affect 
the performance of gluten in baking. Expsnded work should slso be undertaken 
to determine the effect of processing including he».t pnd ferments.tion on the sus- 
ceptibility of wheat gluten to enzymatic hydrolysis end the possibility of ests.b- 
lishing an index of baking quality for different types of whest. This work slso 
involves a basic study to determine the physics! end chemics properties of the 
wheat kernel so as to improve milling and bsking qualities and provide useful 
guides to plant breeders. 

3. Basic investigations on enzymes that degrade and synthesize starchlike carbo- 
hydrates.— Undertske basic investigstions on the properties s.nd s.ction of enzymes 
thet degrade and synthesize starchlike carbohydrates. The work should plso 
include investigs.tion on the control of the enzyme action to permit production 
of new foods, fibers, vegsts.ble gums, mucilages, sizing, snd costing sgents from 
starch end byproducts. 

4. Sorghum.—Studies on the composition of carbohydrates, proteins, and by- 
products of grain and forage sorghum are recommended to fully utilize these crops. 
These studies should include the effect of drying, storage, and chemical preserva- 
tion of these crops for their full development and use. Work should be coordi- 
nated with other interested agencies. 

5. Food composition.—Research on the distribution of the nutrients in grain 
products should be expanded to supply the data needed to evaluate the place of 
grain products in the diet. Work should be initiated on the determination of the 
distribution of vitamin By, the occurrence of choline in foods and the mineral 
elements including sodium and calcium as well as trace elements such as molyb- 
denum, copper, selenium, zine, and manganese, and the different forms of carbo- 
hydrates. 

6. Human nutrition.—For a better understanding of the nutritive value of grain 
products in the diet, studies are needed to determine the factors which influence 
protein utilization and amino acid requirements and the role of grain products in 
meeting these requirements when used in combination with other foods. 

7. Family food consumption, economy, and nutritive adequacy of diets.—Addi- 
tional information is needed on how foods are used in the home, the kinds and 
amounts of wastes, and the distribution of food supplies among family members. 
To supplement data on food use collected in the 1952 rural survey this work should 
be extended to the urban families and to institutions with special attention given 
to the extent of food waste. 

8. Composition of inbred varieties of corn.—The protein of present commercial 
varieties of corn is deficient in two essential amino acids required for the most 
efficient production of livestock. Studies should therefore be undertaken to 
determine the amino acid composition of present and new breeding stocks of corn 
to find varieties or lines rich in essential amino acids. This work should be carried 
out in cooperation with plant breeders. 

9. Studies on chemical browning for the preservation of quality and nutritive value 
of foods and feeds.—Serious losses in quality and nutritive value occur in dried and 
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concentrated foods and feeds during processing and storage. It is recommended 
therefore that fundamental research be instituted on the chemistry of the brown 
ing reaction to develop information which will lead to new processing methods tv 
improve the quality and nutritional value of foods and feeds. 

10. Basic physical information on causes of bread staling.—Substantial progress 
has been made in the basic causes of ‘“‘staling’’ of bread. Investigations involving 
the physical properties of the starch and gluten of bread should be accelerated to 
provide a rational basis for the development of practical methods to retard staling 
in commercial as well as canned bread. 

11. Microbial feed supplements.—Since the use of microorganisms are the most 
likely means of providing additional feed supplements, it is recommended that 
they be studied for the production of proteins containing relatively large amounts 
of the nutritionally essential amino acids. 


Marketing recommendations 


1. Stored grain insects—The constant plague of insect infestation in stored 
grains and the attendant hazards in the use of new insecticides along with the 
possible tightened restrictions of Pure Food and Drug Administration, accentuates 
the need for more effective control of insects in stored grains. Research on this 
problem should be expanded. Methods other than the use of chemicals should 
be explored and developed. The work should also include perfection of a quick 
test for detecting hidden infestation usable for grain inspection purposes. 

2. New export markets for wheat products.—The consumption of wheat and wheat 
products in most of the Asiatic countries is on a restricted basis. In an effort to 
expand wheat consumption there is need to: (a) Study the various methods of 
bringing the story of wheat as a food to the Asiatic population masses, (b) study 
the preparation of wheat products for consumer use in these countries, and 
(c) study the technical and baking problems in processing and utilizing wheat 
produets exported from the United States. Consideration should be given to the 
possibility of carrying out this proposal on a contract basis. 

3. Equipment and structure for handling, drying, and storing grain.—Drying, 
handling, and storing studies should be mean (a) To obtain further basic 
information about drying rates, moisture equilibrium and airflow resistance of 
the different grains, and (b) to design structures and equipment for greater effi- 
ciency and economies. The studies should include all stages of the marketing 
process. 

4. Shrinkage losses during stcrage.—There is need for more accurate information 
on the amount of shrinkage in grain during storage periods. More factual data 
should be obtained to replace the rough-estimate percentages currentiy used. 
Government storage records available should be summarized and evaluated 
as one source of information. 

5. Wheat glutens.—Determine differences among the glutens in the different 
classes, varieties and lots of wheat which affect bread-baking quality. Such 
information has possible application in the routine inspection of wheat and in the 
development of wheat-improvement programs. These investigations should be 
closely correlated with other related work recommended by the committee and of 
interest to the several agencies. 

6. Quick test for nonreducing sugar content.—Work recently completed in one of 
the States shows a marked disappearance of nonreducing sugar in corn as it 
deteriorates in storage. The evidence obtained so far indicates that the non- 
reducing sugar content of corn may be a better index of the extent of deterioration 
than the fat acidity test. Studies should, therefore, determine if this finding i+ 
applicable to other grains and if so a quick test for making such determinations 
should be developed. 

7. Quick test for barley viability —Viability is the highly important quality 
factor for malting barley which is not reflected in the present barley standards. 
It is important, therefore, to develop a quick test for barley viability for use in 
grain-inspection work. This work should also include study of factors which 
affect the sale of barley at the farm level. 

8. Measurement of moisture-—There is a continuing need for a rapid and accu- 
rate means of measuring the moisture content of grain, forages, and other farm 
commodities. 

9. Smut determination.—Research is needed to develop a more accurate method 
for measuring the smut content of wheat in the Northwest. 

10. Elevator plant and equipment influence on operating costs.—The study on 
new investments in elevator plants will provide findings that are basic to planning 
greater efficiency in the use of new elevator facilities and equipment for various 
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volume specifications. Additional funds should be made available to complete 
this work promptly. 

11. Elevator location and effictency.— The study of the problem of location and 
size of elevator facilities and equipment for maximum efficiency should be expanded 
to include transportation costs, elevator-operating practices and services as re- 
lated to single and multiple units as well as line and management contract 
operations. 

12. Marketing frozen bakery products. -The rapid expansion in the use of frozen 
foods and the application of the freezing process to bakery products pose a whole 
series of processing and marketing problems. A cooperative study vith industry 
to determine the best methods and techniques for the preparation and marketing 
of frozen baked products should be undertaken. 

13. Foreign markets.—Undertake foreign market surveys by (a) bringing up to 
date existing market information concerning the Far East, (6) stationing a grain 
marketing specialist in that area, (c) determining the potential markets of Latin 
America, and (d) evaluating the impact of production trends of competing export- 
ing countries. 

14. Elevator practices in the Southeast.—More information is needed on storage 
methods, equipment, and structures suitable for the Southeast area. Experi- 
ences and practices of commercial elevator operators (country, subterminal, and 
terminal) in the South and Southeast on the conditioning (moisture and insect 
control) and storing of grains and feeds should be explored, assembled, and 
evaluated. 

15. Analysis of factors affecting prices, supply, and utilization of grains.—¥Ex- 
pand work on price, supply, and consumption analyses of grain to include wheat 
and wheat products. The work should include the analyses of factors which 
determine wheat prices generally, seasonal variation and price differentials by 
regions and grades. Analyses of feed use and export demand should be included. 

16. Grain trucking costs—It is proposed that a further study be made of the 
trucking of grain to determine under what conditions and how far grain can be 
profitably trucked and the effect that trucking has on the total cost of marketing 
grain, 

Marketing service and educational recommendations 

1. Marketing services.—Provide adequate funds for State marketing services. 
These operations are on a matched-fund basis and are designed to develop and 
improve marketing programs and services within individual States. 

2. Grain grading and marketing schools —Extend educational programs on 
grain grading and marketing schools for producers, country grain dealers, and 
elevator operators to improve grain grading, handling, and marketing. 

3. Variety analysis —Develop and expand the educational programs on variety 
analysis to aid producers, elevator operators, and terminal dealers to improve 
the purchasing of wheat, reduce variety mixing, induce separate binning, and 
encourage the payment of price differentials for quality varieties. 

4. Storage and marketing facilities —Increased educational work is needed 
(particularly in the Northeast and Southeast) to aid producers and the trade to 
better understand marketing problems and to provide types of facilities that 
will protect quality and encourage more efficient storage, processing, and market- 
ing in these areas. 

5. Elevator organization and management.— Increased educational work is needed 
with elevator operators and companies to aid them in analyzing their particular 
problems and utilizing available research in improving operating methods, effi- 
ciency, and services. 

6. Wheat exports —The Extension Service should give particular attention to 
helping producers and the grain trade to keep fully informed on trends in wheat 
exports and Government programs as well as help interpret current marketing 
developments and long-time trends. 


RECOMMENDATIONS AND COMMENTS OF THE OILSEEDS AND PEANUT ADVISORY 
CoMMITTFE 


(February 11-13, 1953) 
I. GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS AND COMMENTS 


_The committee members indicated that they felt the various phases of work on 
oilseeds and peanuts being conducted by or under the direction of the USDA 
were making generally satisfactory progress commensurate with the funds 
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available and, except for those phases of work which are being completed or are 
recommended for expansion under part II of this report, that the going work be 
continued on about the present basis. In view of the losses of personnel and 
reduced effort devoted to peanut production research during recent years the 
committee was particularly anxious that efforts be made to strengthen this phase 
of the production research on oilseeds and peanuts. 

The committee again recognized the need for increased emphasis on basic 
research. 

Members of the committee again pointed out the need for prompt and 
widespread dissemination of research results. In this connection they were glad to 
learn from Dr. Shaw that the first edition of the new publication on agricultural! 
research, which was designed to help meet this need, would likely be released (as 
it subsequently was) before the end of February. They suggested that county 
agents be encouraged to review this publication and bring to the attention of the 
local newspapers those articles of particular interest locally. The members also 
commented favorably on a movie and film strip which were shown them pertaining 
to some of the marketing research and service activities ot the Department, and 
suggested that material of this type be more widely shown to farm groups and 
others throughout the Nation. 


II, RECOMMENDATIONS FOR NEW AND EXPANDED WORK 


The recommendations for new and expanded work are given below with the 
priorities indicated. 

A. Production research recommendations 

1. Peanut varieties, diseases, production practices, and machinery.—The produc- 
tion research on peanuts is in particular need of expansion in view of a reduction 
which has occurred in this work during recent years. The expanded program 
should include additional emphasis on studies relating to (a) the development of 
varieties which give higher yields, better quality, and more disease and insect 
resistance, (6) better direct methods of controlling diseases and of testing for 
disease resistance, and (c) improve production, harvesting, and curing practices, 
and machinery 

2. Soybean varieties, diseases, cultural practices.—The potential in the South for 
further improvement in yield, disease resistance, and composition is such that it 
is impossible to meet the research demands of the area. Preliminary experiments 
show particular need for varieties with greater shattering resistance and seed 
quality as v ell as more knowledge of cultural practices for optimum yields. The 
expanded research should provide for more work along these lines as well as for 
additional and improved facilities for evaluating quality factors in the new breed- 
ing materials, strains, and varieties. 

3. Flaxseed varieties and cultural practices.— While progress has been satisfactory 
in the development of flaxseed varieties with good yield, agronomic characters, 
and disease resistance, relatively little progress has been made in the development 
of varieties with improved oil content and oil quality. It would be desirable to 
expand the flaxseed work to include facilities for studies of (a) the effect of cultural 
practices and climate upon oil content and oil quality and (6) the inheritance 
factors determining oil content and oil quality as an aid in breeding varieties 
improved in these characters. 

4. Insects, nematodes, chemical residues, and safflower varieties. Other produc- 
tion research relating to oilseeds and peanuts which it is reeommended be ex- 
panded or initiated includes (a) ways and means of controlling insects attacking 
sovbeans, flaxseed and peanuts, (b) broadening of the nematology investigations 
particularly to include the peanut-producing regions of South Carolina and North 
Carolina, and that additional surveys be conducted cooperatively with the agri- 
cultural experiment stations of Florida, Alabama, and Georgia, (c) research on 
crop qualities and vield as influenced by residues of agricultural chemicals, and (d) 
research on the development of high oil, disease-resistant safflower varieties. 


B. Utilization research recommendations 


1. Human fat requirements, new and improved products.—In expanding the 
utilization research program top priority is given to investigations designed to 
determine (a) the optimum requirements of fats and oils (animal or vegetable) 
in the diet of man, (b) ways and means of improving the flavor stability of soybean 
oil, (c) inereased fundamental investigations of soybean fatty acids to obtain 
derivatives suitable for protective coatings and other new uses, (d) fundamental 
investigations of soybean oil meal and protein and of peanut protein as a basis 
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for improving the nutritive value and utility for other uses, (¢) studies of the com- 
position of seed and oil of unusual plants considered of potential value as new 
agricultural crops for the South, and (f) distribution of nutrients in foods, including 
soybeans and peanuts. 

2. Processing methods, production composition.—The research in this area which 
is recommended for expansion or initiation includes (a) intensification of the work 
on trichloroethylene-extracted soybean oil meal, (b) fundamental research on the 
relation of glyceride structure and composition to plastic characteristics in the 
global spread, (c) the influence of varieties and chemical composition on the keeping 
qualities of peanuts and peanut butter, (d) the minor constituents of tung oil and 
their potential uses, and (e) more rapid procedures for home and institutional 
baking of pastries, cakes, and bread. 

3. Product quality and stability, family diets.—Additional work is needed on 
(a) properties and reactions of oleostearic acid and tung oil, (b) roasting media, 
antioxidants and edible protective coatings as a means of improving quality and 
and stability of raw and salted peanuts, and (c) work on family food consumption, 
economy and nutritive adequacy of urban family diets. 

4. Amino acid requirements, new uses and processing methods.— New or expanded 
research should be provided for on (a) the factors influencing protein utilization 
and amino acid requirements in human nutrition and the value of soybeans and 
peanuts in meeting these requirements, (b) new uses for peanut hulls, and (¢) the 
filtration-extraction process as applicable to minor oil-bearing materials of the 
South, 

5. Filtration-extraction of peanut oil.—It is recommended that the evaluation of 
filtration-extraction in the processing of peanuts for oil meal be expanded to 
provide work on the adaptation of this method to the processing of peanuts 


C. Marketing research recommendations 


1. Market qualities and methods for soybeans and peanuts, soybeans and flag 
seeds.—Expand or initiate research on (a) methods of determining moisture 
content in soybeans, (6) the effects of and methods for determining insecticidal 
residues as they influence the marketing quality of peanuts, (c) determine where 
marketing economies may be affected by reductions of risks in marketing and 
processing soybeans, and (d) overall economic study of flaxseed marketing and 
processing 

2. Economic studies of processing, marketing, and storing soybeans, peanuts, an 
flarseed.—Initiate studies of (a) labor and power costs and utilization in soybean 
processing, (b) practices and costs of storing flaxseed and variations in losses in 
costs of handling and storing linseed oil, and (c) revise and bring up to date bulletin 
on ‘‘Marketing Peanuts and Peanut Products,’’ published in 1941. 

3. End use values in peanuts, effects of processing methods on availability of 
protein.—Initiate research on (a) the comparative end use value of different types 
of peanuts and (b) the economic significance of changes and methods of processing 
oilseed meals as they might affect the availability of protein for feed. 

4. Uses of drying oils, peanut marketing methods and costs.—(a) Initiate a study 
of the various uses of drying oils, the specific properties of drying oils needed for 
these uses and their costs when produced from different raw materials, and () 
expand studies on peanut marketing methods, practices, and costs. 

5. Storage of fats and oils and cleaning shelled peanuts.—Initiate studies to de- 
termine (a) the conditions under which different kinds of fats and oils should be 
stored, the alternative kinds and qualities of storage facilities that might practi- 
cably be used considering differential effects on deterioration and other factors af- 
fecting storage costs, and (b) the economic feasibility of cleaning offgrade shelled 
peanuts. 

6. Oil content of sunflower, safflower and sesame seed.—Expand oil content 
and quality studies to provide practicable methods for determining the oil con- 
tent and oil quality of sunflower seed, safflower seed and sesame seed. 

7. Costs of storing oilseed crops in the South——Conduct a study to provide 
information on the cost of storing oilseeds under varying conditions in the South 
as affected by the losses in grade, type of facilities, and other factors. 

8. Practices and costs of processing castor beans.—Initiate an economic study 
of the practices, methods and costs of processing castor beans to supplement 
the studies and cpecial defense programs now underway to encourage the pro- 
duction of castor beans in this country. 

9. Tests for nonreducing sugar in soybeans and flaxseed.—Initiate studies de- 
signed to provide quick tests of nonreducing sugar content to soybeans and 
flaxseed as a quick test for measuring the deterioration occurring in these oilseeds 
during storage. 
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10. Pilot study on new basic data.—Initiate pilot study on new basic data and 
marketing information on oilseeds, fats and oils and their products to provide 
additional data at a minimum cost used in various types of marketing research 
and marketing service work. 


D. Marketing service and educational work 


1. Market appraisals and marketing aids.—Expand (a) the marketing service 
work of appraising the world’s fats, oils, and oilseed market situation, including 
analyses of the long-term export outlook for oilseeds, fats and oils, and (6) the 
marketing educational work of the State extension services to provide more 
attention to aiding in the development of improved oilseeds and peanuts, marketing 
organizations, methods and practices. 


D. Report AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE RICE ApvIsorY COMMITTEE 
I. GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


Top priority needs.—The Committee called attention to the long-time as well 
as immediate urgency of continued and expanded efforts in the: (a) breeding of 
improved varieties of rice to meet changes in cultural practices, disease hazards 
and new demands of the trade for high milling and cooking quality varieties, 
(b) development of a broad basic knowledge of the chemical composition of the 
rice kernel along with its physical and biological properties in order to provide a 
rational basis for the proper handling and processing of rice and (c) collection of 
data on the world rice situation and future outlook along with a study of methods 
of meeting world prices for the export portion of our rice production at the same 
time maintaining acceptable domestic price levels. 

Increased support for research.—The growing importance of research as an aid 
in meeting our future population needs justifies increased support by producers, 
consumers, and business interests through their regularly constituted legislative 
bodies both State and National. To meet these future needs it seems obvious that 
our total research efforts should be expanded. 

Came refuges.—The contamination of locally grown rice of established adapted 
varieties with red rice or other objectionable varieties in nearby game refuges, 
warrants contacting those responsible for seeding these areas in an effort to en- 
courage the use of good seed for seeding purposes. 

Rice Technical Committee—The Committee commended the work of the Rice 
Technical Committee and urged continued attention toward a well coordinated 
and integrated rice research program. The Advisory Committee felt that the 
work and recommendations of the Technical Committee not only reflected prog- 
ress but indicated a practical knowledge of problems confronting the industry. 
The joint efforts by State and Federal groups to find solutions to the many prob- 
lems confronting the rice industry together with an understanding of the part to 
be played by each is much appreciated by the committee. 


If, COMMENTS ON WORK UNDERWAY 


The committee reviewed the work underway as summarized in the progress 
report. The report furnished the background material for a thorough discussion 
and appraisal of the work. The committee commented favorably on the progress 
being made on a number of projects. They expressed disappointment, however, 
in that a number of recommendations made during previous years had not been 
activated while in several other instances work had been started at levels wholly 
inadeauate to meet the needs. The work on stored-rice insects and packaging 
were cited as two examples in this connection. 

It was understood that work summarized in the progress report was on a 
continuing basis unless completed or otherwise recommended for expansion. In 
this connection it was noted that several areas of work had been completed or 
were in the process of completion. 

The fields recommended for expansion appear in the next section of the report. 


Ill, RECOMMENDATIONS FOR NEW AND EXPANDED WORK 


Production recommendations 


1. Breeding and evaluation.—Suitable varieties of rice must meet the require- 
ments of the producer, the processor, the miller and the consumer. Breeding and 
evaluation programs must be continuous to meet adequately these requirements. 
A wide range of varieties are reauired for varying soil conditions, with varying 
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maturities, with high seedling vigor, with salt and alkali tolerance, with stiff 
straw, with resistance to specific diseases, which are easily combined and dried, 
give high field and mill vields, and have acceptable and desired cooking qualities 
The committee believes greater emphasis should be placed on thorough evaluation 
of prospective new varieties for producers, millers and consumers. The collection 
and evaluation of rice introductions from domestic and foreign sources should be 
expedited so that the plant breeders will have immediate access to base stocks 
having desired characteristics that may be transferred in the genetic and breeding 
operations, 

2. Soil and water management, rotation, and cultural practices —In each major 
rice-growing State, studies should be directed toward soil and water management 
practices that will improve the productivity of the soils adapted to rice and raise 
the efficiency of use of water in the production of rice. Emphasis should be placed 
on studies of kinds and lengths of cropping systems, other crops in the rotation, 
time, method and rates of fertilization within the cropping system, soil preparation, 
seeding methods, responses of different varieties in quality as well as yield, and 
reduction of weed, insect and disease pests. Various cropping systems should be 
studied in relation to both rice and accompanying enterprises. 

3. Toxicology of insecticides, herbicides, and defoliants.—New chemicals for use 
as insecticides, herbicides, and defoliants are being produced currently. These 
need to be tested and evaluated. Expand therefore work on toxicology of tested 
new chemicals on warm-blooded animals. Work on defoliants should include the 
residual toxic effects, if any, on the rice grain, soil, and straw. 

4. Rice diseases and nematodes.—Basic investigation to obtain information on 
the causal organisms of the serious diseases, including white tip, should be con- 
ducted in order that information can be obtained that is needed to improve contro! 
measures and to work out techniques necessary for breeding and evaluation for 
disease resistance. Investigations on the causes of physiological diseases, such 
as straighthead, should be intensified in order to determine the fundamental 
causes and satisfactory controls for diseases of this type. As there is a probability 
that the nematodes responsible for white tip in rice also affect legume seedlings, 
research on their nature and control should be encouraged and supported. 

5. Weed control and chemical preharvest sprays.—Investigations of weed control 
with chemicals should be continued until all promising materials have been tested. 
The studies to determine value and cost of using chemical preharvest sprays should 
also be continued. These studies should include a critical examination of the 
effect of such treatment on (a) the uniformity of moisture reduction on standing 
rice, and (b) the possible effect on milling y ield. 

6. Rice field insects —The losses caused by rice stink bugs, several species of 
borers, and other insect pests of growing rice are costly. I ffective control meas- 
ures for these pests are much needed. Limited investigations initiated during 
the current fiscal year should be expanded to provide facilities for adeauate 
studies on insecticidal, biological, and cultural control, the development of 
plant resistance to insect attack, and a study of the phytotoxie effects of insec- 
ticides that may have promise for control of insects. 

7. Appraisal of physical resources.—Evaluate present and potential rice pro- 
duction areas to determine from the standpoint of physical resources the areas 
which can be expected to produce optimum vields of highest quality on an 
economical basis. 


Utilization recommendations 


1. Basic information on the changes in composition and physical properties of 
rice as affected by conditions of handling and processing.—Rice, like other cereal 
grains, undergces changes from the time it is harvested on through the various 
stages of drying, storing, milling, processing and packaging before it reaches the 
consumer. These changes are affected by the inherent composition and structure 
of the grain as well as environmental conditions associated with its handling 
and processing. The optimum conditions for handling the grain and its processed 
products to make them available to the ultimate consumer in the highest quality 
possible can be established only when a broad knowledge of the chemical com- 
position and phvsical and biological properties of the rice kernel are known and 
the cause and effect of the chemical and biological reactions which occur under 
controlled conditions is available. 

In order to provide for a rational basis in the proper handling and processing 
of rice, a broad overall program of basic research is needed which will include 
studies (a) on the various components of the rice kernel to furnish information 
essential to all other handling and processing work, (b) of the adherence of the 
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bran to the endosperm with the objective of developing chemical or physiochemical 
methods of facilitating its removal, (c) of the drying operation involving a deter- 
mination of the separate effects of heat and rate of moisture loss, and (d) of 
microorganisms as related to the storagability of rice. 

2. Quick-cooking rice products.—It is important that an increasingly greater 
proportion of the total rice production be utilized in the domestic market. There- 
fore consistent with the general trend toward making food products of highest 
quality available to the consumer, in forms readily prepared by the housewife, 
processed rice products such as the so-called ‘“quick-cooking”’ and “instant”? types 
should be further developed. These would be of value to the housewife as such 
and to food manufacturers as an ingredient of a variety of quickly prepared prod- 
ucts such as soup mixes, special rice combination dinners and other rice foods. 

3. Bulk storage of rough rice-—The problem associated with the deterioration 
of rough rice in bulk storage is serious. Studies should be undertaken to evaluate 
the effects of various factors such as moisture levels, temperature, aeration, and 
dockage, involved in the bulk storage of rough rice for particular areas. This, 
although an empirical approach, is justified in view of the extent and seriousness 
of the storage problem. 

$. New and expanded industrial uses of rice including byproducts.—New and 
expanded uses of the whole grain rice, including broken and heat-damaged kernels 
should continue to receive concentrated attention in a utilization program. The 
study should also include the utilization of rice meal, the byproducts resulting 
from the process of refining oil from rice bran, rice polish and rice hulls. The 
study of hulls should not overlook an investigation of the chemical nature of the 
silicon compounds in the hulls with the view of developing methods for their 
removal, utilization and new uses for silicon-free hulls, 

5. Rice oi/.—Research should be undertaken on the refining of crude rice oil 
with the objective of reducing refining losses incident to the production of an oil 
of edible grade. The work should also include a study of the composition of rice 
oil to determine the minor components which impart to rice oil useful and unique 
properties not found in other commercial vegetable oils. 

6. Nutrients in foods.—Each foodstuff, besides having immediate nutritional 
value, mav have specific or unique long-range biological benefits when incorporated 
as a regular part of the diet. This may be due in part to unknown minor con- 
stituents or to combinations of such constituents. In view of this, it is recom- 
mended that attention be given to the development of chemical and nutritional 
studies of rice along these lines. This work should also include a study of types 
and methods of enrichment. 

7. Cooking quality of rice-—Rice is one of several foods likely to be discolored 
by cooking in hard water characteristic of many localities. Investigations 
should be initiated on the cooking quality of rice as affected by physical, chemical, 
and histological properties and by variety, strain, and other production factors. 
Cooking methods should be adapted to make the best use of rices differing in 
variety and quality to meet the needs of consumers in different areas of the 
country. This work should be closely correlated with rice variety breeding and 
testing. 

8. Improved household utilization —To assist in better household utilization of 
foods, research is needed to develop improved methods of food preparation, and 
preservation including new and palatable food combinations. Work should be 
directed toward the development of recipes containing appropriate combinations 
of rice with other foods as well as designed to make best use of different types and 
varieties of rice. The work should also explore the preparation of frozen food 
combinations containing rice. 


Marketing recommendations 


1. United States rice export and world markets.—The United States is now the 
supplier of rice to many foreign countries whose demand for rice is critical, due 
to war, internal strife and financial instability. Based on existing sources of 
information, it is impossible to accurately predict how long such world markets 
will remain available to United States production, or to determine the conditions 
in those countries in respect to increased production, better domestic circum- 
stances, or available supplies on more favorable terms from other suppliers. 
Since the occurrence of any such changes will drastically affect the need for 
United States rice, it becomes increasingly important that a rice specialist be 
stationed in the Far East preferably with travel authority covering all affected 
areas. This is necessary in order to furnish sufficient reliable information on the 
conditions in these areas and thereby enable the United States rice industry to 
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protect itself against the abrupt withdrawal of these markets and the consequent 
economic disturbances resulting therefrom. Proper information from the source 
could provide a sound basis for the adoption of a program for permanent rice 
marketing in the world market at possibly a lower export than domestic price. 
Also undertake immediately a study of the techniques for meeting world price 
competition on export portions of the United States rice crop maintaining at the 
same time adequate price levels for the portion of the crop utilized in domestic 
areas. 

2. Insects attacking stored rice.—The rice industry appreciates the work initiated 
during the last year at Houston to prevent and control insects attacking stored 
rice. However, additional help and effort should be given to handle this problem, 
commensurate with its importance and need. Work underway should therefore 
be expanded. The use of dielectric heat as a possible method in this control 
should be continued as a part of the study. The work should also include the 
development of a quick test to detect hidden insect infestation. The test devel- 
oped should be practicable for routine rice inspection and be correlated with 
research being conducted by other bureaus. 

3. United States standards for rough and milled rice.—Continue studies to deter 
mine the correlation of results obtained by laboratory grading equipment with 
results obtained in commercial milling. Also continue studies to develop satis- 
factory equipment that will more accurately separate broken kernels from whole 
kernels of milled rice. This would make it possible to revise the standards for 
milled rice with respect to percentage of broken kernels. 

+. Drying and storage.—Substantial progress has been made in the development 
of information on drying and storage of grains including rice. However, addi- 
tional information is needed on storing rice through a complete year of storage 
Studies underway in the several States should be continued and strengthened. 
Various methods of aeration and cooling in flat as well as other types of storage 
applicable to other grains and used in other countries should be explored and tested 
for rice. This work should be correlated with storage recommendation (item 3 
under utilization. 

5. Rice packaging.—Increased consumer purchases based on trade brand 
packages emphasize the need for more research on types and kind of packages 
best suited for the retailing of rice. This problem applies particularly to 2- and 
3-pound packages. Additional work should therefore be undertaken to develop 
and improve rice packages to meet this need. 

6. Industrial uses survey—More complete information should be obtained 
on the quantity of rice and rice products used for industrial and manufacturing 
purposes. An analysis should also be made of the possibility of expanding such 
uses. This information would be useful in the event there is a decrease in export 
demand for rice. 

7. Handling and storage of seed.—The overall problem of rice storage includes 
also the storage and handling of seed rice. Available data on approved storage 
methods and practices of seed rice should be asesmbled, analyzed, and published 
Deficiencies in this information should be offset by further studies on methods 
and techniques of maintaining quality and viability in the handling and storage 
of rice held for seed. 

8. Rice transportation.—It is proposed that work be undertaken to evaluate 
the competitive transportation situation with respect to the marketing of rice 
for the purpose of disclosing the distribution of traffic among the various trans- 
portation agencies; the service and cost advantages and disadvantages to the trade 
when rice is moved to market by various types of carriers; and the loading and 
unloading methods and equipment used for handling bulk rice to determine the 
relative operating efficiency and comparative cost advantage of one method over 
another. The results of such a study should point up the need for the techno- 
logical improvement of transportation equipment and facilities in the handling 
of rice. 

9. Economic study of storage and handling.—The damage and loss of grade during 
the storage of rice for the past year has been relatively low because of the ab- 
normally short storage period. It is recommended therefore that the loss evalua- 
tion phase of the storage (contract) study now underway be continued for at 
least another year. Studies should also be initiated on methods of handling 
rough rice from the farm to the mill. This is with the view of improving the 
efficiency of operation in anticipation of increased marketing problems arising 
out of our greatly expanded production, especially in the event there is a decrease 
in the export demand for rice. 
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10. Quick test for nonreducing sugar.—Recent work at one of the State universi- 
ties shows a marked disappearance of nonreducing sugar in corn as corn deteri- 
orates in storage. The evidence indicates the nonreducing sugar content of 
corn may be a better index than fat acidity of the extent of deterioration. Studies 
should also be made to determine if this is applicable to rice; if so, a quick test for 
making the determination should be developed. 


Marketing service and education recommendations 


1. Sanitary requirements and newly developed grades.—The sanitation require- 
ments on the handling, storing, processing, and distribution of food grains calls 
for full knowledge of all available means of avoiding insect, rodent ,and other 
means of contamination damage. Educational work with producers, combine 
operators, dryer operators, millers, and distribution agencies should be continued 
and expanded where needed to help meet this sanitation problem and prevent 
grade loss. Closely related to the problem of sanitation is the matter of grade 
standards. The effectiveness and use of newly developed grades for rough and 
milled rice depends upon their acceptance and use by producers, buyers, millers, 
and rice food processors. Additional educational work should therefore be under- 
taken to aid in greater adoption of use and improvement of new grades and their 
revision by all groups concerned. 

2. Seed multiplication and marketing.—The full value of new and improved 
strains of rice developed by plant breeders has not been fully realized because of 
the lack of a well developed system of seed multiplication and marketing. There- 
fore educational work should be undertaken to help meet the seed rice distribution 
and marketing problem. 

3. Consumer education.—There is real opportunity to acquaint consumers with 
the value of rice. It is recommended therefore that all consumer extension edu- 
cational programs on food purchasing and marketing include information on the 
use of rice in the diet. 

4, Use of rice research.—The results achieved by the Rice Technical Committee 
in meeting as a group to study and appraise rice research work suggests that 
perhaps similar results could be obtained if State and Federal extension repre- 
sentatives interested in rice could get together. It is recommended therefore 
that the several States concerned with rice give consideration to arranging for 
a meeting of extension workers to study educational efforts, further develop 
programs and activities, and consider the need for cooperative effort on regional 
rice problems. 

5. Sampling methods.—-Best methods of sampling developed through research 
and experience should be more widely adopted. The dissemination of this 
information through extension facilities is therefore desirable. 

6. Green rice.—Rice producers should be fully acquainted with the facts in- 
volved in the marketing of green rice (high moisture rice). The relative merits 
of marketing rough rice as green or dried rice including the short- and long-term 
effects of these methods on the market structure should be explored and fully 
explained to those concerned, 


EF. REPoRT AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SEED ApvisorY COMMITTEE 
(March 23-25, 1953) 
GENERAL COMMENTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Basic research.—The committee recognizes the obligations of American agri- 
culture to adequately feed and clothe the American citizen of the future. The 
results from fundamental research offer the greatest possibilities in the solu- 
tion of this pressing problem. 

The committee recommends that greatly increased funds be made available, 
with the hope that they may be on a continuing basis, for agricultural research 
with primary consideration being given to fundamental research. In this field 
we suggest a study of the relationship between the plant itself, its environment, 
and the soil. 

Basie plant studies on legumes and grasses.—fundamental studies on the effects 
of environmental factors such as light, temperature, nutrition, and diseases as 
related to increased palatability, high yields of forage and seed, and persistency 
of stands of legumes and grasses are essential before progress can be made in 
solving many grassland problems. Some of these problems such as the lack of 
palatability of tall fescue, the tannin complex of lespedeza, the composition and 
structure of legumes as related to bloat, the development of hard seed and seed 
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dormancy and the interaction of various diseases as related to plant losses require 
new methods and techniques in their solution to give objectivity to breeding and 
management methods of improvement. 

Hybrid seed corn.—Plant breeders of hybrid seed corn should include in their 
work, evaluation of those factors pertaining to ultimate use as feed or industrial 
purposes, as well as plant growth factors. 

Seed testing research.—Seed testing by approved laboratory procedure is the 
principal way in which certain aspects of seed quality are determined. These 
procedures have developed largely as the result of experience of seed analysts and 
only to a limited extent as a result of research information. The quality informa- 
tion provided by seed laboratories is essential to the whole seed marketing opera- 
tion. The multiplicity of seed crops and the extreme diversity of conditions 
under which the crops are grown, harvested, and processed naturally present 
many problems in testing for purity and germination. For the most part these 
problems are not being answered. There is an immediate and urgent need for a 
comprehensive research program in seed testing. Seed growers, processors, 
and merchants need answers to seed testing problems in order to carry on their 
respective operations more effectively to provide the consumer of better quality 
seed in adequate supply. 

The research program in this field is at present entirely inadequate. The 
limited research work of the United States Department of Agriculture and of a 
few States does not meet even the most pressing current problems. The Federal 
Seed Laboratory should be supported by a vigorous research program in this field, 
a program which will provide the research leadership that is necessary to encourage 
and coordinate State programs. 

Seed statistics—The committee emphasized the value of the collection and 
publication of basic-price and supply data for agricultural seeds and supply data 
for vegetable seeds. It was pointed out that these data will be of increasing 
value and the work should be continued. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR NEW AND EXPANDED WORK 


The recommendations, under each of the following four categories are in order 
of priority: 
PRODUCTION RESEARCH 


1. Harvesting machinery and methods for small seeds.—The committee indicated 
that the losses at harvest continue to be a very serious problem in the production 
of legume and grass seeds. It was recommended that research be initiated to 
develop (a) improvements in harvesting machinery, (b) methods for drying the 
entire prematurely harvested seed plant in loosely formed bales and also drying 
the seed heads which have been harvested prematurely with as small a portion of 
stem and leaves as possible, and (c) small harvesting machinery to be used in 
small experimental plots. 

2. Legume and grass breeding and seed production—A sound program that will 
insure adequate supplies of good quality seed of legumes and grasses involves an 
integrated research and developmental program. The committee, recognizing 
the importance of this, recommends (a) expansion of program to develop new and 
superior legumes and grasses, (b) adequate testing of new forage varieties for 
seed production in the areas where most of the seed will need to be produced prior 
to release to growers, (c) development of seed-production methods and adaptations 
especially in adapted western regions and the South, (d) determination of isolation 
and other field requirements for the production of foundation, registered, and 
certified legume and grass seeds, and (e) studies emphasizing the underground 
development of the various species and varieties and its effect on soil properties. 

3. Preservation of plant breeding stocks.—The inability to preserve seed stocks 
of valuable breeding material is recognized as a serious handicap in efficiently 
and effectively conducting crop improvement programs. The committee again 
emphasizes the need for storage facility such as under consideration at Fort 
Collins, Colo. 

4. Insect and plant disease investigations—The committee recommends con- 
tinued emphasis on the study of plant pest control in the production and preserva- 
tion of forage legume and grass seeds, including (a) chemical control materials 
and methods, (b) biological contro] through use of natural enemies, (c) mechanical 
or physical processes such as irradiation, heat, ete. 

It is necessary that these studies be concerned with such related problems as 
(a) safety to humans, beneficial insects, animals, and wildlife. The relation of 
certain species of wild bees to pollination warrants special attention, (b) holdover 
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benefits or deleterious effects of residues upon soil, (c) residues upon seed and on 
the byproducts of seed production. 

5. Seed production of dry and snap beans.—The committee reemphasized that 
research be expanded to (a) develop, for seed purposes, varieties of dry and snap 
beans and other vegetables with multiple resistance to the important diseases 
attacking these crops (with particular emphasis on bacterial blight, curly top,and 
halo blight of beans, (6) include investigations on the contro! of such insects as 
root maggots, pod borers, plant bugs, aphids, and thrips, and (c) include breeding 
for resistance to insect pests. 

The committee points out that more attention be given to the evaluation of 
new varieties for their ability to produce satisfactory yields of seeds of sufficiently 
high germination to comply with the requirements of the Federal] Seed Act 

6. Range reseeding and grass testing —The committee recognized that halogeton 
has become a serious weed in the salt-desert shrub areas in the West and that 
reseeding will do much to suppress further spread of this weed. It is recom- 
mended that (a) a central grass nursery be established for testing of range plants 
adapted to this area and (b) work be initiated to devise methods of establishment 
of adapted grasses, forbs, or shrubs. 


UTILIZATION RESEARCH 


1. Byproduct uses of seed.—The accumulation of quantities of seed stocks that 
have ‘‘gone out of condition’’ continues to be a problem with regard to effective 
disposal. The committee again urges that work be initiated to develop processes 
for the utilization of such seeds. 


MARKETING RESEARCH 


1. Seed testing—The need for more research on the various aspects of seed 
analysis and testing was recognized by the committee. It was recommended 
that (a) the research phases of standardizing and coordinating methods ot sampling 
be completed, (b) studies be initiated to devise procedures that will result in more 
uniformity of germination tests among seed-testing laboratories, and (c) methods 
be developed for a rapid determination of viability of seeds. 

2. Drying and storage of seeds —The committee recognized the need for more 
basic information in order to develop equipment and methods for handling of 
seeds. It recommended that (a) more basic information be obtained about drying 
rates, moisture equilibrium and airflow resistance, (b) structures and equipment 
be designed for greater efficiency and economy, and (c) seed-drying studies be 
expanded to include drying of seed, both in sacks and in bulk, which had been 
combined from the windrow when still damp. It was pointed out that considera- 
tion should be given to the effect of any equipment or method of handling 
developed upon the quality and viability of the various seeds. 


MARKETING SERVICES AND EDUCATION 


1. Foundation seed program.—The committee indicated that additional per- 
sonnel was needed to effectively perform the supervisory work required in 
servicing the foundation seed program. This situation will become more and 
more serious aS more new varieties are included. It was recommended that 
this program of additional servicing be activated. 

2. Educational programs.—The committee recommended that additional Fed- 
eral extension personnel be provided to (a) establish an educational program 
coordinated with the activities of the foundation seed program; (b) develop edu- 
‘ational programs for improvement of the seed marketing system and to improve 
the marketing of seed, and (c) disseminate the findings of agronomic research, 
including emphasis on seed-quality standards. 

3. Seed statistics —In connection with a permanent grassland agriculture pro- 
gram, production and price data are needed for the many kinds of legume and 
grass seeds not covered by the current seed-estimating program. Price statis- 
ticians, in considering the relative importance of seeds in their regular program, 
should take into consideration not only the value of the seed itself but also the 
value of the resulting crop from the standpoint of feed and forage. Due to the 
increased use of the new improved legumes and grasses the statistical data on 
these new strains should be segregated from that of the common varieties. 
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F. RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SuGAR Apvisory COMMITTEE FOR FiscaL YEAR 
1955 


(January 29 and 30, 1953) 


It was the consensus of the members of the committee that the sugar beet and 
sugarcane industries are monuments to agricultural research. 

The committee reviewed the current program and agreed that satisfactory 
progress is being made and the work should be continued without significant 
change in emphasis or plan. 

The following recommendations are in order of priority as established by the 
committee. 

PRODUCTION 


1. The committee reemphasized the need for expanding the programs of breed- 
ing and agronomic testing of sugar beets and sugarcane to include (a) production 
of adapted sugar beet hybrids for all major sugar-beet areas, (b) increase emphasis 
on the development of high-quality sugar beets, and (c) make a detailed botanical 
study of sugarcane varieties comprising the world collection to ascertain which 
characters contribute most to an efficient breeding program. It was the con- 
sensus of the members of the committee that the breeding and testing program 
is the most important activity to both sugar beets and sugarcane and should be 
continued with the understanding that it be adjusted from time to time to meet 
varying needs. 

The nematode problem is still serious in sugar beets and sugarcane and needs 
attention. It was again recommended that the program of nematode investiga- 
tions be expanded with sugar beets and work be initiated with sugarcane. 

The committee recognized that many varieties of sugarcane do not flower 
in areas where crossing is being done. It was recommended that work be initiated 
to determine the cause of flowering in order to better regulate flowe Tr production 
for breeding purposes and to develop procedures for preventing ‘“‘arrowing’’ in 
commercial fields of sugarcane. 

The importance of proper planting conditions and equipment was empha- 
sized. Three problem areas needing attention were presented by the committee. 

(a) It was recognized that more information was needed in order to im- 
prove initial stands of sugar beets. Accordingly, the committee recommended 
that the program on weed control be strengthened as a part of the program 
of complete mechanization of production of sugar beets. 

(b) The current success in the development of monogerm beet seed em- 
phasizes the need for more effective planting equipment to insure a more 
accurate metering of seed and allow a more effective soil-seed-moisture rela- 
tionship to insure a higher field emergence than is secured with present 
sugar-beet drills. The committee recommended that work be initiated to 
develop more effective precision planting equipment, which would necessitate 
a careful study of the furrow opener and press wheel arrangement on the 
drills as well as the actual metering mechanism. 

(c) Recognizing the importance of cultural practices in attaining better 
stands it was recommended that studies are needed on seed bed preparation, 
planting techniques, and methods of fertilizer application. 

5. It is evident that in many areas the yields of good varieties of sugarcane 
appear to be continuously decreasing. The committee recommended that work 
should be initiated to ascertain the reason and control of this degeneration of 
ons e promising sugarcane varieties. 

rhe fact that virus yellows of sugar beets has been identified in some pro- 
dual ing areas presents a serious threat to the sugar beet industry. The committee 
recommended that virus yellows resistant sugar beets adapted to the major 
sugar-beet-producing areas be developed. 

7. For the protection of the entire domestic sugarcane industry and the varieties 
maintained in the Department’s world collection it is most important that any 
new sugarcane varieties introduced from foreign countries be subjected to a second- 
ary quarantine. Accordingly, the committe recommended a secondary quarantine 
station be established somewhere in Florida outside of the commercial sugarcane- 
growing areas. 

8. The Committee recognized the need for and reeommended that further 
studies be made on sugarcane planting, fertilizing, machinery for insect control, 
and the production of a harvester. 
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9. The Committee recommended that attention be given to determining the 
efficiency of low-gallonage sprays with insecticides to control such insects as the 
beet webworm, beet leafhopper, and lygus bugs. 

10. The Committee reemphasized its recommendation that a comprehensive 
investigation be initiated to study the factors influencing germination and early 
growth of sugarcane buds, both on seed cane and on stubble canes, in order to 
develop methods for avoiding the use of the excessive amounts of seed cane now 
required. 

11. It was recommended that the work on varieties of sugarcane resistant to 
the borer in Florida be expanded to enable more fundamental studies to be made 
as to the nature of resistance, mode of penetration, and related activities. 

12. It is not uncommon for many sugarcane areas to be affected by high water 
tables during the winter and spring months, thus resulting in adverse growing 
conditions. It was recommended, therefore, that research is needed to determine 
the effects of wet soil and poor aeration have upon the growth of sugarcane and 
to develop information for remedial measures. 

13. It is important that the quality of harvested sugarcane be maintained so 
as to avoid losses that occur between harvesting and milling. The Committee, 
therefore, again recommended that the research program be expanded to ade- 
quately meet the needs of maintaining quality of harvested sugar beets and 
sugarcane. 

14. The Committee reemphasized its previous recommendation that a study 
be made of the life history of the sugarcane borer in Puerto Rico and that methods 
be developed for its control. 

15. It was recommended that work be undertaken to study the weed host plant 
conditions in relation to beet leafhopper outbreaks in Idaho, this study to deter- 
mine the factors involved in the relationship between the physiological condition 
of such weed host plants as tumble mustard, Russian thistle, halogeton and the 
reproduction of the beet leafhopper. 

16. The Committee recommended that studies be initiated to obtain infcr- 
mation on the effect of adverse weather conditions on the abundance of the beet 
leafhopper and its host plants. 


UTILIZATION 


1. Certain varieties of sugarcane yield sirups which develop floc on acidification. 
However, there is growing concern because the problem is encountered with 
increasing frequency as larger quantities of sugar are required from cane refiners 
for bottling uses. The committee recommended that work be initiated to estab- 
lish the chemical pature of floc formation and devise methods for its elimination. 

2. The committee pointed out the need for a pilot plant in which extensive 
data can be obtained on the effect on processing of variations in the composition 
of sugar beets, variations in the manner in which beets are grown, further im- 
provements in ion exchange, and better utilization of the chemical byproducts 
of beet-sugar manufacturing. The committee, therefore, recommended that 
such a pilot plant be construeted to study these problems and (a) make a funda- 
mental study of the diffusion rates of the components in sugar beets, and (bh) 
continuous crystallization of beet sugar of uniform crystal size by the use of sonic 
or ultrasonic radiation. 

3. The committee emphasized that the losses of sugar in beet roots during 
storage are enormous. The committee recommended that fundamental research 
be initiated dealing with the problems of respiration and root decay of sugar beets 
caused by microorganisms. 

4. The committee recommended expansion in the work to study the composi- 
tion of sugarcane juices and sirups in relation to processing quality and work be 
initiated to develop improved methods of clarification and processing including 
possible applications of ion exchange in cane-sugar production. 

5. Emphasizing the need for furtber work on the utilization of bleckstrap and 
beet molasses as a feed the committee recommended (a) tte determination of 
the constituents of these two types of molasses, (b) the production of feed prod- 
ucts of greater nitrogen content, such as by the addition of ammonia and urea, 
(c) development of dry products of high molasses solids content for more con- 
venient distribution and utilization, and (d) expand the feed and digestion studies 
on sheep and cattle rations containing molasses or mixtures of molasses and bagasse 
along with other carbohydrate- and nitroger-contairing feeds. 

6. The committee continued its great interest in the utilization of bagasse 
for the manufacture of papers and recommended that a pilot plant be constructed 
for the production of ton lots of screened, bleached bagasse to be used in further 
testing of paper products. 
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7. Sirup packers and blenders have experienced difficulty during the past 10 
years in obtaining adequate supplies of uniformly high grade sirups and edible 
molasses. This may be due partly to the change to machanical harvesting but is 
also a result of the turnover in sugarcane varieties being grown. The committee 
recommended initiation of work to (a) devise procedures for the production of 
sirup and edible molasses under standardized conditions designed to give high- 
quality sirups, rather than maximum raw sugar recoveries, (b) to determine the 
composition of the juices with respect to constituents which most affect sirup 
flavor, color and quality, and changes in composition under sirup processing 
conditions, and (c) devise modification of the processing to produce the best pos- 
sible quality of sirups or edible molasses from the high-yielding new cane varieties. 

8. The importance of sweetening agents in jellies and jams in the utilization of 
sugar was emphasized by the committee by recommending that work be initiated 
on the comparative effectiveness of sugar and other sweeteners in preventing 
crystallization during storage of jellies and jams made by the short-boil and cold- 
process methods. 

9. It was recognized that better information is needed on food use in the home 
as a basis to develop new and alternate uses for foods, for improving estimates 
for dietary adequacy and for directing nutrition education programs. The 
Committee recommended the extension of this activity to urban families. 


MARKETING 


1. Because of the serious problems existing in the marketing of raw sugar the 
committee recommended that studies be initiated to determine the factors con- 
tributing to the adoption of practices which tend to narrow competition and affect 
prices, and determine the changes in marketing practices necessary to broaden the 
raw sugar market, promote equality in bargaining power and increase efficiency. 

2. The committee recognized the definite need for marketing standards for 
blackstrap and beet molasses as an aid to producers, distributors, and users of 
industrial molasses. It was recommended that work be initiated to develop stand- 
ards of quality for these molasses in order that feed users have a basis on which to 
buy molasses of assured quality. 

3. The committee recommended a study be made of the possible improvement 
and expansion in molasses distribution facilities which would include the deter- 
mination by areas of the present availability of blackstrap and beet molasses, the 
availability and costs of other carbohydrate feeds and the means of distribution 
that will place molasses in an advantageous competitive position. 

4. A problem of particular importance in expansion of feed uses of blackstrap 
and beet molasses is the form of product best suited to the needs of the various 
sizes and types of feed users. It was recommended that work be initiated to 
determine the economic feasibility of marketing dried molasses products and the 
appraisal of market potentials and possibilities of reaching new markets with 
molasses feeds of this type. 

5. The committee recommended that the study of bagasse availability and 
potential markets be continued. 

6. The maple industfy has declined in importance which has been attributed 
to a lack of markets particularly for high-grade sirups. Work should be initiated 
to determine what changes in marketing methods and practices with maple sirup 
are necessary to regain lost markets, and to increase marketing efficiency. 


G. RECOMMENDATIONS AND COMMENTS OF THE ToBAcco ApviIsORY COMMITTEE 
(March 2-4, 1953 meeting) 
I. GENERAL COMMENTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The current program.—The Committee members indicated that they felt the 
various phases of work on tobacco being conducted by or under the direction of 
the USDA were making generally satisfactory progress commensurate with the 
funds available. Except for those phases of work which are covered under part 
II of this report, it was recommended that the going work be continued on about 
the present basis. Nevertheless, they expressed disappointment over the extent 
to which the tobacco work, and particularly tobacco utilization research, has been 
limited. 

Utilization research —The Committee again reiterated several utilization 
research recommendations it made a year ago and urged that a strong tobacco 
utilization research program be initiated at the earliest possible date and be 
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maintained on a continuing basis. In this connection the Committee pointed 
out that such a program is highly important to the tobacco industry and in turn 
to continued collection of large Government revenues from the industry. 

Overall research.— While expressing appreciation for the importance of balancing 
the budget, the committee stated that research should be considered as an invest- 
ment and that it is false economy to reduce the funds and efforts going into agri- 
cultural research. In a statement pertaining to the general tobacco research 
program the committee indicated that increased emphasis should be given to 
(a) disease resistance and improved quality in tobacco, (b) more efficient and 
economical operations in tobacco marketing procedures, and (c) better under- 
standing of the factors affecting the utilization of tobacco. 

Collaboration and cooperation.—The committee expressed satisfaction with the 
collaboration and cooperation between the USDA and the State agricultural experi- 
ment stations and other agencies doing tobacco research and marketing service 
work. This expression grew out of the overall report made to the committee by 
a representative of Office of Experiment Stations on Federal-grant and State- 
financed tobacco research of the State agricultural experiment stations, and after 
having reviewed much of the tobacco research being done cooperatively between 
the USDA and the North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station during its 
meeting in North Carolina last August. 


II. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR NEW AND EXPANDED WORK 


A. Production research recommendations 


1. Rurning properties —In view of the increasing importance of the problem 
it is desirable that basic studies be initiated at the earliest possible date to deter- 
mine the underlying principles associated with the production of free-burning 
leaf particularly in such tobaccos as the several cigar types, burley, and to a lesser 
extent, flue-cured, and Maryland leaf. 

2. Disease resistance and control.—Initiate work in Connecticut and Florida on 
cigar wrapper tobacco for more combinations of resistance to the major diseases 
and other means of controlling diseases, especially to include blue mold. 

3. Hornworms and nematodes.—(a) Expand engineering studies on light traps 
that will attract a greater proportion of tobacco hornworm female moths, and 
(b) initiate work on the feasibility of electronic control of nematodes. 

4. Mechanization of production —Expand work to more completely mechanize 
the tobacco crop, with special emphasis on harvesting. 

5. Aphid parasites and predators.— Initiate work to find and introduce useful 
aphid parasites and predators into apbid-infested tobacco areas of the United 
States. 

6. Farm management——Expitnd ferm-management research dealing with 
economic methods of reducing labor requirements in tobacco production, for 
management analyses of the most economic utilizatior of fertilizer, and for 
economic analyses of other farm enterprises to supplement the income from 
tobacco in tobacco systems of farming. 


B. Utilization research recommendations 


As indicated urder part I, General Recommendations and Comments, the 
committee was especially anxious that a strong tobacco utilization research 
program be initiated at the earliest possible date. The specific phases of work 
recommended in this area are: 

1. Analytical methods —Undertake research to develop new and improved 
analytical methods for determining the components of tobacco. 

2. Resinous compounds.—Provide tor investigations of the resinous com- 
ponents of tobscco and their relationship to such quality factors as aroma, flavor, 
and burn. 

3. Polypherols.—Investigate the polyphenols of tobacco and determine the 
part these highly reactive chemical substances pley in the production of aro- 
matic characteristics, 

4. Nitrogenous compounds.—Conduct studies to isolate and identify the nitrog- 
epous compounds of tobacco to provide basic information for developing im- 
proved processing methods. 

5. Fermentation.— Provide for studies of changes occurring in the fermenta- 
tion of tobacco and of the identification of the agents responsible for such changes. 


C. Marketing research recommendations 


1. Margins, costs and efficiencies — In the interest of reducing marketing costs 
to growers and others initiate studies for (2) measurement and analysis of mar- 
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girs and costs for marketing tobacco and tobacco products, and (b) effecting 
ecoromies in the handling of tobacco by mechanization end other improved 
methods. 

2. Beetles in stored tobacco. Expand research on methods of protecting stored 
tobacco against the cigarette beetle 

3. Statistical series and consumption analyses.—Initiate work on (a) statistical 
price series that would represent the season averages of leaf tobacco purchased 
for use in cigarettes manufactured in the United States, (b) series on export 
values per pound and make analyses of trends and relationships to leaf prices, 
quantities exported, and countries of destination, and (c) specialized analyses of 
the influence of factors affecting tobacco consumption, including the consumption 
of cigars, smoking tobacco, chewing tobacco, and snuff. 

1. Quality standards.—Expand research on the qualities of different types and 
grades of tobacco, their chemical components, and physical characteristics 

5. Parn-door selling.—Initiate work on the effects of barn-door selling of cigar 
and dark-fired leaf tobacco. 


D. Marketing service and educational work recommendations 


1. Service work of State departments of agriculture—Expand matching-fund 
marketing service work with State departments of agriculture and bureaus of 
markets. 

2. Foreign markets and competition.—Expand information on foreign markets 
for and foreign competition with United States tobacco. 

3. Crowers marketing problems.—Develop and expand Extension educational 
work on tobacco producers’ marketing problems. 

4. Cooperatives handling loans and price supports—Expand the Extension 
marketing work with farmers to include information on the functions of coopera- 
tives handling the tobacco loan and price-support programs. 


H. Report AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE CoTTON AND COTTONSEED ADVISORY 
CoMMITTEE 


(March 30-April 1, 1953) 
I, GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS AND COMMENTS 


The current program.—Except as indicated under section II the committee 
recommended that all active work on cotton and cottonseed be continued at about 
the present level of emphasis without significant change in the nature of the work. 

Foreign market outlets—In view of the importance of foreign markets for Amer- 
ican cotton and the reduction in cotton exports which has occurred during the past 
several months, the committee passed a resolution commending the Secretary of 
Agriculture for having established the Foreign Agricultural Service and for the 
appointment of Mr. Romeo FE. Short as director of this agency. 

Dispersion of efforts.—By the number of new or expanded phases of work which 
it recommended the committee recognized the need for a vreat deal of additions! 
research and service work on cotton and cottonseed. However, the committee 
members indicated that the Department should avoid dispersing the available 
funds and personnel over too great a number of recommendations. 


Il. RECOMMENDATIONS PERTAINING TO NEW AND EXPANDED WORK 


The committee’s specific recommendations for new and expanded work are given 
below under four major fields of work: (a) Production research, (6) utilization 
research, (c) marketing research, and (d) marketing service and educetion. The 
recommendations under each of these fields are listed in the order of priority 
ayreed upon by the committee. 


A. Production research recommendations 


1. Pink bollworm.—Expand the overall pink-bollworm investigations. 

2. Culture, nutrition, and physiology—kxpand these investigations with par- 
ticular reference to: (a) Quantitative and qualitative aspects of growth and 
metabolism of cotton plants es influenced by environment and applied chemicals, 
(b) developing methods for controlling second growth in cotton, and (c) physio- 
logical factors involved in cotton-plant relations to insect attack and to insecticide 
applications. 

3. Fiber deterioration.—Expand the work on fiber deterioration. 

4. Herbicides.—Initiate basic work on the chemical structure and toxic principles 
of effective cotton herbicides. 
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5. Farm management.—Initiate special farm management research, at least on 
a limited basis, to determine the most profitable practices and combination of 
enterprises, or farming systems, in the major cotton-producing areas. 

6. Bollworm.— Expand bollworm investigations to include: (a) Tests of insecti- 
cides end development of proper application schedules, and (6) natural enemies, 
their importance, distribution and abundance, and the relationship of insecticides 
and heavy aphid populations on their effectiveness against the bollworm. 

7. Economics of mechanization.—Expand work on economics of cotton mechani- 
zation and related techniques in Mississippi and Texas. Expand studies on farm 
costs and returns to include additional important cotton-producing areas, par- 
ticularly an irrigated area of the West, the delta urea, and the cotton-peanut 
area of Georgia and Alabama. 4 

8. Pollweevil— Expand bollweevil investigations to develop more effective and 
practical methods of reducing damage from bollweevils including: (a) Insecticides 
for bollweevil control and combination insecticides, (b) nutritional and _bio- 
chemical research, and (c) evaluate cultural practices and varietal resistance in 
bollweevil control. 

9. Weed control—Expand work on physiological investigations on chemical 
and other weed-control procedures in cotton. 

10. Verticillium wilt-—Expand work on the control measures of verticillium 
wilt. 

11. Seedling cotton.—Expand investigations on insects affecting seedling cotton 
including (a) thrips and (b) spider mites. 

12. Machinery—Expand work on cotton mechanization with reference to 
developing machinery for chemical and mechanical control of cotton pests (weeds, 
insects and diseases). 

13. Preeding—Expand the breeding program on the development of stocks 
with new combinations of economic characters, emphasizing particularly: (a) 
research in breeding methodology; (b) transference of special types derived from 
species, interspecific hybrids and primitive varieties to cultivated strains of 
American upland cotton; (c) the acceleration of the breeding advance by increas- 
ing use of a tropical location for growing winter generations and increases; (d) 
basic researches in the cytogenetics of the genus Gossypium, and (e) breeding for 
new and extended properties in extra long staple cottons adapted to the irrigated 
Southwest. 

14. Quality improvement.—Expand work in cotton quality investigations by: 
(a) Further perfecting and applying small scale spinning methods and other fiber 
testing techniques to early generation extractions, (b) evaluation of more advanced 
strains by standard spinning test procedures, (c) studying mode of inheritance 
and interrelationship of measurable fiber properties, and (d) evaluation of fiber 
quality of new cottons developed in the cotton breeding program. 

15. Insect resistance.—Initiate breeding and cultural researches leading to the 
development of strains of cotton resistant to certain insects. 

16. Mechanical harvesting.—Initiate investigations of the mechanical harvesting 
of extra long staple cotton. 

17. Cost of production.—Initiate research to compare relative costs of producing 
extra long staple and upland cotton in the major extra long staple producing areas. 





B. Utilization research recommendations 
Cotton fiber and products 

1. Rug cleaning.—Study methods of improving the process of in-place-cleaning 
of cotton rugs. 

2. Processing procedures.—Expand work on the determination of optimum 
processing procedures for interspecies and other high strength cottons to speed 
commercial production and provide improved cotton products. 

3. Bleaching practices.—Investigate methods of improving bleaching practices 
for home and commercial laundries. 

1. Weatherproofing and rotproofing—Expand studies on the weatherproofing 
and rotproofing of cotton for military and civilian uses by special finishing treat- 
ments. 

5. Home laundering.—Determine the effectiveness of recently developed 
starches, modified cellulose compounds, and plastic finishes for use in the home 
laundering of cottons. 

6. Cleaning cotton.—Expand research on the development of new equipment 
for cleaning mechanically harvested cotton at textile mills. 

7. Durability of finishes.—Conduct studies on the durability in consumer use of 
special finishes applied to cotton and cotton fabrics. 
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8. Reducing crystallinity —Expand studies on the development of cotton textiles 
with increased elongation and other desirable properties for military and civilian 
uses by treatments which reduce the crystallinity of cotton cellulose. 

9. Knit fabrics.—Initiate studies to determine the effect of yarn construction 
(twist and ply) and fiber length upon the characteristics of knit cotton fabrics. 

10. Product quality—Conduct research to determine the effects of picker lap, 
sliver, roving, and yarn unevenness on the physical properties and appearance of 
cotton fabrics. 

11. Garment construction.—Expand the studies on the relative merits of various 
types of clothing construction details in garments. 

12. Effects of drying.—lInitiate studies on the effects of drying on the cotton fiber. 

13. Strength measurements.—Conduct work designed to improve the instru- 
ments for measuring strength of flat bundles of cotton fibers. 

14. Mercerizing and decrystallizing—Conduct work designed to obtain a re- 
duction of cotton’s crystallinity by a modified mercerizing treatment. 

15. Crystallinity determinations by X-ray.—Conduct research to determine a 
theoretical basis for determination of crystallinity of native cellulose by X-ray 
diffraction. 

16. Soil retention.—Conduct studies of the surface of the cotton fiber in relation 
to soil retention. 

17. Acetylation of cotton.—Expand the work on acetylation of cotton to investi- 
gate premethylenation as a means of improving the resultant products. 

18. Picker laps.—Undertake research which will facilitate the production of 
more even picker laps. 

19. Crystallinity determinations by dyeing.—Initiate work designed to measure 
crystallinity by dyeing techniques. 

20. Water-impermeable, water-vapor-permeable, cotton fabrics.—Conduct research 
to develop cotton fabrics which are water and air impermeable but water vapor 
permeable. 

21. Modification of cotton by inorganic deposits.—Study the use of inorganic 
deposits and/or reaction products as means of modifying the properties of cotton. 

22. Yarn uniformity.—Study the effects of doubling on the uniformity of cotton 
yarns. 

23. Water absorbency.—Investigate ways and means of providing cotton fibers 
and fabrics of reduced water absorbency. 

24. Card feeding—Conduct work to develop a method for continuous feeding 
of the cotton ecard. 

25. Fiber swelling and deswelling.—Study the influence of swelling and deswelling 
in water upon the deterioration of cotton fiber. 

26. Moisture balance as related to apparel comfort.—Investigate fiber-moisture 
balance in cotton textiles as related to apparel comfort. 

27. Spinning blends —Develop techniques for spinning blends of cottons which 
have different fiber characteristics. 

28. Measurement of elastic properties—Investigate means of direct bulk measure- 
ment of the elastic properties of cotton fibers. 

29. Centrifugal spinning.—Initiate work to determine the feasibility of centrif- 
ugal spinning of cotton. 

30. Yarn properties as related to weaving.—Investigate the relationship between 
the stress-strain properties of cotton yarns and weaving performance. 

31. Humidity as related to neps.—Determine the effect of relative humidity on 
nep formation. 


Cottonseed and products 


1. Pigments in cottonseed oil.—Investigate means of isolating, identifying, and 
removing pigments responsible for the color of refined cottonseed oil. 

2. Processing as related to value of meal.—Expand the studies on influence of 
methods of processing upon the nutritive value of cottonseed meal. 

3. Solvent extraction—Expand the work on pilot-plant solvent extraction of 
cottonseed. 

4. Pelleting cottonseed meal.—Develop better methods of pelleting solvent- 
extracted meal. 

5. Refining and re-refining processes.— Develop refining and re-refining processes 
to produce higher yields of cottonseed oil of acceptable quality from oils offgrade 
with respect to color. 

6. Monoglycerides of cottonseed o*l.—Expand research on the development of 
processes and data on a laboratory scale to further utilization of the monoglyc- 
erides of cottonseed oil. 
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7. Dietary value of cottonseed meal.—Expand efforts to improve the dietary 
values of commercial cottonseed meals by suitable modification in processing 
conditions. 

8. Deterioration in cottonseed —Conduct studies on the mechanism of deteriora- 
tion in microorganism sterile cottonseed. 

9. Cottonseed oil foots—Investigate the characterization and utilization of 
sterols, fatty acids, and other items of real and potential value from cottonseed 
oil foots. 

10. Preharvest treatment as related to storageability of cottonseed.—Initiate work 
on the evaluation of the effect of treatment of cotton plants prior to harvest upon 
the quality of the oil in the seed and the deterioration of the seed during storage. 

11. Gossypol.—Investigate the structure and reactions of gossypol as related to 
the quality of cottonseed meal and oil. 

12. Radiation as related to storageability of cottonseed.—Conduct investigations 
of the usefulness of radiation in the treatment of seed to improve storageability. 

13. Cleaning of cottonseed and linters.—Initiate research on the cleaning of 
cottonseed and linters at cottonseed oil mills. 


C. Marketing research recommendations 
Cotton fiber and products 

1. Extra long staple cotton—Initiate research on the cleaning, conditioning and 
ginning extra long staple cotton at New Mexico laboratory. 

2. Removal of grass at gins —Conduct research and development work designed 
to provide equipment and methods for the removal at gins of grass and similar 
extraneous material from mechanically harvested cotton. 

3. Adaptation of new ginning equipment.—Conduct research to adapt new gin- 
ning equipment and methods to the Southeast. 

4. Fiber damage during ginning.—lInitiate research in the evaluation of fiber 
damage to cotton during gin processing. 

5. Lint cleaners.—Initiate a study to evaluate lint cleaners under commercial 
gin operating conditions in western Oklahoma. 

6. Consumer preference studies——Conduct additional consumer preference 
studies of industrial users of cotton and repeat the study of women’s fiber prefer- 
ences for selected clothing items. 

7. Market outlets —Expand work on market outiets for cotton. 

8. Margins and costs —Expand work on the measurement and analysis of 
changes in margins and costs for marketing textile products. 

9. Price risks.—Initiate studies of price risks for cotton and cotton products and 
means of reducing them. 

10. Manual.—Initiate work on a homemakers manual on cotton fabrics. 

11. Efficiency.—Conduct research work on the efficiency and costs of manu- 
facturing textile products for selected segments of the industry. 


Cottonseed and products 


1. Industrial fats and oils—Expand study of market situation for nondrying 
industrial fats and oils. 

2. Oil content of cottonseed.— Expand research on the electric meter for measuring 
oil content of cottonseed. 

3. Basic data.—Initiate work on a fats and oils basic data pilot study. 

4. Storage of fats and oils —Expand work on the storage of crude and refined 
fats and oils (cross commodity). 

5. Marketing risks.—Initiate research on marketing risks in cottonseed oil mill 
operations. 

6. Oil mills.—Initiate studies to determine the most economical type and size 
of cottonseed oil mills. 

7. Labor utilization.—Initiate work to study labor utilization in the cottonseed 
processing industry. 

8. Power utilization.—Initiate studies of the power used by cottonseed oil mills. 


D. Marketing service and education recommendations 


1. Foreign markets.—Expand work on foreign market outlets for American 
cotton including the competition encountered in those markets. 

2. Acreage and production estimates.—Increase efforts to improve cotton acreage 
estimates, production forecasts, and cottonseed data. 

3. Extension work.—The inereasing amount of available research on marketing 
cotton and cottonseed indicates the need for the Cooperative Extension Service 
to review its current educational work and to develop in cooperation with pro- 
ducer and industry groups proposals for additional marketing projects and pro- 
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grams in line with research findings and the opportunities and needs for improve- 
ment in local marketing, processing, handling and merchandising raw cotton and 
cottonseed from the producer to the mill. 

1. Purchases from farmers.—Provicie additional information on monthly 
purchases of cotton from farmers. ; 


Ill. OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS ON CURRENT WORK 


Although a considerable part of the active research and marketing service work 
on cotton and cottonseed being conducted by, or under contract for, the USDA 
was recommended for expansion, most of the work now underway was recom- 
mended for continuation on about the present basis. A few phases of the work 
were recommended for discontinuance or for reduced emphasis. These phases, 
all of which are either nearing completion or results indicate should be given less 
attention than other active or proposed work, are given below. 


Work recommended for discontinuance 


1. The special work started in 1951 on the place of cotton in an efficient agri- 
culture in the mobilization effort. 

2. Comparative serviceability studies of utility percales. 

3. Comparative serviceability studies of bed sheeting composed wholly or in 
part of cotton and manufactured fibers. 

t. Conditioning and storage of cotton at gins. 

5. New principles of cleaning cotton at gins. 

6. Textile mill practices in the procurement of raw cotton. 

7. Existing marketing and processing methods for cottonseed. 


Work recommended for reduced emphasis 


1. Improved chemical and heat treatments to control enzyme activity in 
cottonseed during storage. 


2. Removing green bolis from seed cotton. 

3. Economic effects of new processing techniques for cottonseed. 
4. Survey and analysis of cottonseed storage facilities. 

5. Cottonseed prices and price-quality relationships. 


II, DEPARTMENT ACTION ON ADVISORY COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


A total of $1,917,500 would be required for fises.l year 1955 to implement the 
Advisory Committee recommendations in the field of work covered by the Field 
Crops Research Branch 2s shown by the following tabulation: 

Increase 


Recommendation required 
Improvement of forage crops in the humid areas $200, 000 
Brush and weed-control research on pasture and rangelands__ 75, 000 
Breeding improved, insect-resistant corn hybrids 60, 000 
Research on control of field deterioration of cotton fiber 50, 000 
Research to improve fire-holding capacity of tobacco 30, 000 
Control of verticillium wilt of cotton 100, 00U 
Breeding improved, disease-resistent wheat and barley varieties 152, 500 
Develop disease-resistant ost varieties 10, 000 
Research on herbicides 40, 000 
Breeding improved grain sorghums 30, 000 
Develop new protein crops such 2s safflower and sesame ‘ 35, 000 
Research on cs,uses for degeneres.tion of sugaresne varieties 30, 000 
Breeding and improvement of rice 30, 000 
Expand soybean research, especially compositions! analysis of vari- 

eties ; 50, 000 
Breeding cotton for resistance to major insect pests 45, 000 
Research on culture of sugar beets and sugarcane 70, 000 
Breeding improved, disesse-resistant cigar wrapper tobs.ccos 30, 000 
Breeding for insect resistance with small grains in the South 4 25, 000 
Expand research on cotton quality 106, 000 
Develop flaxseed varieties with improved oil content and quality 10, 000 
Research on chemical weed control in rice 25, 000 
Develop quarantine ststion in Florida, for introduction of new sugar- 
canes : ‘ 10, 000 
Research on effects of wet soils on growth of sugarcane 30, 000 
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Increase 
Recommendati »n required 
Expand development of cotton stocks with new combinations of 

Nd i er ar $100, 000 
Research on cooking quality of rice as affected by variety and produc- 

SN IOS, ise inten J Bead ania ae abhach sienna saa oaecinalee 15, 000 
Research on culture, nutrition, ‘and phy siology factors of cotton plants_ 35, 000 
Research on control of rice-field insects__...----.----------------- 10, 000 
Study of factors influencing germination and growth of sugarcane 

buds __-_ Gas edits acide titel xc bet ack “Adee aenca seatg ss et 10, 000 
Expand research on rice e diseases and nematodes. Obie cuztans aletad 15, 000 
Expand studies on maintaining quality of harvested sugar beets and 

Is. se bhe dale ENN Bd Roddie wane Rp 4obenen 20, 000 
Research on control of weeds in beans and ID. cine intkaveiees'e tian <a 15, 000 
Research on the structure of wheat proteins____.....-------------- 10, 000 
Improvement of forage crops in the West_---.--.------------------ 200, 000 
Expand research on breeding and testing sugarcane and sugar beets-_- 120, 000 
Evaluation of present and potential rice-production areas__-_-------- 100, 000 





A; O27, 500 


The recommendations from the advisory committees on all research work of 
the Department would have required increased funds for fiscal year 1955 of 
approximately $35 million. 

In the initial considerations of the 1955 budget, each Bureau in the Agricul- 
tural Research Service submitted project estimates. Included in the recom- 
mendations of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering 
were the following recommendations related to the work of the Field Crops 
Research Branch: 


Increase 

Recommendation required 
Improvement of forage crops in the humid areas____- «ssic=snu~, $200, 000 
Brush and weed-control research on pasture and range MN as doce de 75, 000 
Breeding improved insect-resistant corn hybrids-_------------------ 60, 000 
Research on control of field deterioration of cotton fiber. .......----- 50, 000 
Research to improve fire-holding capacity of tobaccos_- - - - - eee 
Control of verticillium wilt of cotton : _ 100, 000 
Breeding improved disease-resistant wheat and barley varieties - --- 152, 500 
Develop disease-resistant oat varieties__. s Vel aee esa ee 
Research on herbicides _ - ; o 40, 000 
Breeding improved grain sorghums : ; eb awe ee 30, 000 
777, 500 


The Administrator of the Agricultural Research Service recommended to the 
Secretary of Agriculture increases for research work to be conducted by agencies 
of the ARS of $6,058,200, exclusive of an increase for payments to State experi- 
ment stations. Included in this recommendation were the following items for the 
Field Crops Research Branch: 


Increase 

Recommendation required 
Improvement of forage crops in the humid areas__..._......-.------ $200, 000 
Brush and weed control research on pasture and range lands-_-_-__----_- 75, 000 
OU is ti SOUR EEC WS a 275, 000 


Under ceiling limitations, the Department’s recommendation to the Bureau of 
the Budget included an increase of $2,527,117 for research to be conducted by 
agencies of the Agricultural Research Service. This recommendation did not 
include any increases for research in the Field Crops Research Branch. In a 
supplementary estimate for items which could not be provided for within the 
budget ceiling, the Department recommended to the Bureau of the Budget addi- 
tional increases of $3,725,000 for ARS research, including $640,000 for field crop 
research, but there were no allowances for these items. 

It has not been possible to implement more of the recommendations of the 
advisory committees because of limitations on the total budget for research. It 
has been necessary, therefore, to give careful consideration to the available 
support for the various research activities, including recent budget increases, in 
selecting fields of work for additional support. 
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The project on forage crop and grassland agriculture improvement was given 
highest priority in the recommendations of the Bureau and the ARS in planning 
the 1955 budget for field crops research because of the constant urging of the 
Feed Advisory Committee. ‘This committee first recommended the strengthen- 
ing of the forage crop research program in its initial meeting on November 20, 
1947, when it was given the top priority recommendation for expanded production 
research. At each of the five annual meetings following that date, through 1952, 
the Feed Advisory Committee reaffirmed its recognition of the need for this 
work by placing this project in the No. 1 priority position under production 
research recommendations. Except for the small increase of $20,000 for research 
on improvement of pasture and forage crops in the South in fiscal year 1953, no 
real strengthening of this work has been effected. The grass and legume produc- 
tion problems are nationwide and have been accentuated by the need for diverting 
acres from intertilled crops to grasslands and pastures in our present cropping 
adjustments. Also, farmers have not had available to them suitable adapted 
disease-resistant varieties of grasses and legumes that are essential for the effective 
application of many recommended conservation practices, and to enable them to 
shift from row crops such as cotton to profitable livestock enterprises. The 
research for developing improved methods for controlling weeds and brush was 
considered an integral part of the economical management of pastures and range- 
lands and was therefore recommended as a concurrent part of the forage improve- 
ment program. 

The recommendations to expand research on insecticide residues, as presented 
by the Advisory Committees on Feed, Grain, Oilseeds, Rice, Seeds, and Sugar, 
have been recognized and are included in the budget recommendations for the 
$175,000 increase in entomology research. 

The recommendations of the Grain Advisory Committee relative to expanded 
utilization of grain crops have been given careful consideration and $200,000 of the 
increase for utilization research in the 1955 budget will provide for expansion of 
studies on utilization of wheat and corn. 

The recommendation of the Grain Advisory Committee relative to provision 
of national facilities for preservation of breeding stocks was included in the 
recommendations at the Bureau level, but was not sent forward beyond that 
level because of the recommendations from the Bureau of the Budget to hold 
construction items to a minimum in the interest of effecting maximum economies 
in the Federal budget. 

The recommendation on nematode research included in the Oilseeds and Sugar 
Committee reports, as well as a number of committees concerned with horticul- 
tural crops, is included as a major element in the horticultural crops increase 
request. The No. 1 priority recommendation for production research, by the 
Oilseeds and Peanut Advisory Committee, is included in the current budget 
recommendations, with an increase of $50,000 for peanut breeding and disease 
research included as a part of the requested increase for horticultural crops 
research. 


WHEAT RESEARCH NEEDS 


Senator Youne. We are going to need additional funds for crop 
research. I supported a considerable raise in research funds last 
year. I think the Senate raised the House by some $3 million. I 
have been talking to a group of grain people from Washington, 
Oregon, Wisconsin, Illinois, and other States year after year. We 
will have to ask for additional funds again. It does not seem as 
though we should have to do that when Congress is increasing this 
appropriation yearly. I do not think some of the other research is 
nearly as important as crop research. 

We have a situation in durum wheat now where farmers, al- 
though they are allowed to increase their acreage with prices far 
above support levels, are still reluctant to plant additional acreage 
because they are quite sure it will rust out. We ought to try and 
solve problems like that. If you plant a crop and lose the whole 
thing it is about the most discouraging thing that can happen to you. 
I would rather do more in that direction than I would in the direction 
of trying to enrich the soil and trying to produce more. 
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I think the farmer is more interested in producing a good average 
yield than he is in producing a big yield one year and nothing the 
next. 

Dr. Suaw. We fully agree that research on these crop diseases is 
of great importance. As I say, there are two things that influenced 
us in not providing an increase for Department agencies, first, the 
limitations within the ceiling as to how much we can ask for, and 
secondly, the fact that we did request an increase of Federal funds 
for payments to States on field crops. The increase for field crops 
in the payments to States item that is being requested this year is 
$748,000. It will be considered later. The detailed requests on 
“Field and forage crop production” and ‘‘Plant diseases and insects”’ 
are as follows: 


Proposed use by the State agricultural experiment stations of funds under sec. 9 of the 
Bankhead-Jones Act 

Field crop production: 
Small grains (wheat, barley, and oats) . $174, 700 
Corn . : : 46, 900 
Cotton and other fiber ec rops 7 oo Fe 42, 000 
Potatoes, tobacco, and sugar crops : aol 7 44, 400 
Weeds 50, 000 


Total, field crop production-—_- ~~ eae 3: 58, 000 
Forage crop production cote 390, 000 


Total, field and forage crop production a one tah . 748, 000 
Plant diseases and insects: 

Small grains (wheat, oats, barley) bid 71, 000 
Corn 5, 000 
Cotton and other fiber crops Pe : 62, 000 
Potatoes, tobacco, and sugar crops_- : . cc 10, 300 
Weeds : ; aati 7, 800 
Fruits, vegetable, forest, ornamental, etc__-_ —_- Si . 334, 400 
Forage crops ‘ eco “ 116, 500 


Total, plant diseases and insects_- sities mda 607, , 000 


Senator YounG. Our research has failed to develop new varieties 
of durum and spring wheat resistant to 15-B rust. We have to depend 
on Canada for a new variety of wheat that will withstand the rust. 
We had to beg them for a few extra bushels so that we could send them 
to California and hope that we could get back enough to have adequate 
seed not next year but a year or two hence—that is with good luck. 

It seems to me after all the money we spent for research we ought 
to be able to do a little something ourselves. Canada is a small 
country compared to us but is doing more in this field than we are. 
That does not seem reasonable. Our research people can do the job 
if we provide the money for them to work with. 

At this time we will recess — 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., Thursday, March 25, 1954, the sub- 
committee recessed to reconvene at 10 a. m., Friday, March 26, 1954.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 26, 1954 
Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a .m., pursuant to recess, in room F 
the Capitol, Hon. Milton R. Young (chairman of the subcommittee), 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Young, Dirksen, Hayden, and Ellender. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF J. EARL COKE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRI- 
CULTURE; DR. B. T SHAW, ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH SERVICE; DR. M. R. CLARKSON, DEPUTY ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE; DR. G. E. HIL- 
BERT, DIRECTOR, UTILIZATION RESEARCH, AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH SERVICE; DR. A. R. MILLER, CHIEF, MEAT INSPEC- 
TION BRANCH, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE; DR. E. C. 
ELTING, DEPUTY ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, OFFICE OF 
EXPERIMENT STATIONS, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE; 
E. L. STRUTTMANN, FISCAL OFFICER, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
SERVICE; AND JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE 
AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


AMOUNTS REQUESTED 


Senator Younac. The committee will come to order. 

The first witness this morning is Dr. Hilbert. You may proceed. 

Dr. Hixeert. In the field of utilization research, increases are bei ing 
requested on those commodities which are in most serious surplus. 
An increase of $250,000 is being requested on animal fats and oils, 
soybean oil, and cottonseed oil; an increase of $225,000 on cotton and 
wool; an increase of $200,000 on wheat and corn: and an increase of 
$145,000 on dairy products. Ali these increases in utilization re- 
search total $820,000. 


INCREASE FOR WHEAT AND CORN 


If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to discuss first the increase 
of $200,000 on wheat and corn. 
Senator Youna. You selected good subjects on which to start 
your discussions. 
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Dr. Hirsert. During the past year the surplus problem on wheat 
and corn has become increasingly serious. At the present time the 
Commodity Credit Corporation owns more than 400 million bushels 
of wheat and more than 400 million bushels of corn. It is expected 
that at the end of the crop year these quantities owned by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation will be increased very substantially. In 
order to meet this problem, acreage allotments have been instituted 
on the production of corn and wheat. 

Senator Youne. Allotments for corn and quotas for wheat? 

Dr. Hitserr. That is correct. 

Another approach to this problem is to develop new and extended 
uses for corn and wheat through research. Research has been of 
tremendous help in solving many of our agricultural problems in the 
past and we believe it can make substantial contributions to solving 
the surplus problem. 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF WHEAT 


During the past 50 years there has been a marked decline in the per 

sapita consumption of wheat. In 1900 the per capita consumption 
of wheat was 230 pounds annually. During the last few years that 
figure has dropped to 130 pounds annually. 

Senator Youna. Do you have figures on the per capita consumption 
of wheat in France or Germany? 

Dr. Hrizert. I do not have the figures on that, but I believe the 
per capita consumption of wheat and cereal products has not changed 
very much in foreign countries. 

Senator Youna. Is it true that wheat and cereal products are still 
their principal diet? 
Dr. Hivsert. Yes. 


CHANGE IN FOOD AND PURCHASING HABITS 


One of the reasons why this sharp decline has taken place here is 
the change in food habits. We believe another factor is the staling 
of bread and bakery products; that is, the loss in palatability due to 
staling. The bakery industry has repeatedly made the statement 
that the first half of the loaf of bread is eaten at a much faster pace 
than the second half. That is assuming the first half is eaten one 
day and the second half on the following days. That is due to loss in 
freshness and loss in palatability of the product. 

Another trend that has been taking place in the last few years 
which is working to the disadvantage of bakery products and perish- 
able commodities such as milk is the trend of many housewives in 
large cities to purchase once a week in large chain stores. Under 
those conditions the housewife will purchase only the minimum 
requirements of perishable materials or materials that age rather 
rapidly, such as bakery products and milk. We believe that if methods 
could be developed ‘for preserving bakery products so that they 
would remain fresh for 3 to 5 days, it would result in a marked increase 
in the consumption of wheat. 

It has been estimated that if each person in the United States ate 
one additional slice of bread per day, it would create a market for 
100 million bushels of wheat. 
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PRESERVING THE FRESHNESS OF BAKERY PRODUCTS 


With respect to this staling phenomena, very little progress has 
been made, Actually, not much research work has been done with 
the aim of preserving the freshness of bread or bakery products. We 
know that freezing bread and bakery products will keep them fresh 
or reasonably fresh for a long period of time, but at the present time 
we have little information as to what are the optimum conditions for 
freezing bread and bakery products. We have littie information of 
what is the type of packaging materials that should be used in the 
freezing of bakery products. We have no information on the rate 
with which bakery products are cooled when they are subjected to a 
freezing condition. We do not know what are the most economical 
conditions for freezing. 

The most economical conditions are a matter of great importance 
to industry because freezing is an expensive process. The lower the 
temperature of freezing, the more costly, as the larger amount of 
electricity is used in producing the freezing conditions. One problem 
that we would focus our attention on under this increase would be to 
obtain this information on the freezing of bread and bakery products. 
It also would be necessary to obtain information on what the effect 
of freezing is on pies having different types of fillings, on toppings and 
cake fillings. 

We know in some cases freezing probably will not alter the physical 
characteristics of the filling. On the other hand, in other cases we know 
it will. It will not change the palatability but it will certainly change 
the physical appearance. ‘The simplest example I can give is that it 
is impossible to freeze a tomato and keep it in its natural physical 
condition. After thawing, the tomato is mush, and in that condition 
it is not very palatable. 

We believe this research would be very timely because retail stores 
to an increasing extent are putting in freezing facilities. Housewives 
more and more are buying home deep freezers. They would be in a 
position to preserve bakery products and have them available when- 
ever they wish to have them. 

This research would also be timely from one other standpoint. 
Some bakeries are being subjected to increasing pressure for a 5-day 
work week rather than a 6- or 7-day workweek. Under present con- 
ditions of marketing bread, they would be up against a very serious 
problem if they just operated on a 5-day week because over a period 
of 2 or 3 days their products would become stale and there would be 
loss in palatability which would affect the consumption of wheat. 

One other approach to the preservation or retention of freshness of 
bakery products would be to investigate the effect of various types of 
softeners on bakery products and on bread. There is some evidence 
available which shows that certain fat derivatives and certain types of 
proteins will maintain the softness and freshness of bread. These 
studies would also be undertaken. 


INCREASING THE PROTEIN CONTENT OF CORN 


One other problem we would undertake to work on with this increase 
would be to increase the nitrogen content of corn, either through 
fermentation or by chemical treatment. At the present time the 
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quantity and the quality of the protein is such that if it is fed entirely 
to livestock, they will not produce the maximum amount of meat for 
the minimum amount of feed. This problem is met by adding protein 
supplements to increase the protein level and the quality of the 
protein. 

Most of the supplements used are soybean meal and cottonseed 
meal. We cannot meet the problem of getting adequate nutrition for 
our livestock by increasing the production of soybeans and cottonseed 
because if we did, we would increase the quantity of soybean oil, and 
cottonseed oil, which are already in serious surplus. It is estimated 
that the quantity of protein supplements that are required for maxi- 
mum nutrition of livestock and poultry are 5 million to 7 million tons. 
The problem of fermenting or chemically treating corn for increasing 
the nitrogen content is a means of converting some of our surplus 
carbohydrates to proteins, which are in short supply. 

The approach with respect to fermentation is this: It is well known 
that certain bacteria and molds produce accessory nutrient materials 
that are in short supply in many of our grains. We know these 
bacteria and molds can increase the protein content at the expense of 
carbohydrate which they use as a source of energy. 

One of the problems we would be engaged on would be to screen 
bacteria and molds with the aim of finding the accessory nutrient 
materials that are needed to supplement the proteins in corn. 


NEW INDUSTRIAL USES FOR STARCH AND GLUCOSE 


One other problem to which we would devote our attention would 
be to develop new industrial uses for starch and glucose, The major 
component of both corn and wheat is starch. Glucose or corn sugar 
can be made from the starch. At the present time there are large 
markets for starch and glucose, but we believe with additional research 
those markets can be expanded. 

To summarize, an increase on wheat and corn would be devoted to 
preserving the freshness of bakery products, to increasing the protein 
content of corn through fermentation or by chemical treatment, and 
to developing new industrial uses for starch and glucose. 


NEW USES FOR WHEAT 


Senator Younc. Do you have prospective new uses for wheat? 

Dr. Hitserr. The one food use I referred to has a great deal of 
promise. At the present time we have research underway on develop- 
ing methods for separating the proteins and the starch of wheat. <A 
tremendous demand has developed for wheat protein within the last 
few years. It is used as a raw material for making sodium glutamate 
which tends to accentuate the flavor of certain foods. Sodium 
glutamate is now marketed under the trade name of Accent, and 
another trade name is Zest. Sodium glutamate in the past was made 
largely from beet sugar residues, but there aren’t enough residues in 
the United States to supply the whole market for sodium glutamate. 
We are working with a number of companies to develop a simple 
process for separating gluten and starch 

Another activity we are engaged on is to develop a simple method 
for determining the milling characteristics of new varieties of wheat. 
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At the present time the better quality wheats are consumed in this 
country and we have been exporting our low quality wheats. As 
such, they have difficulty in competing on foreign markets. In the 
past the geneticist has been able to obtain information on milling and 
baking characteristics only some years after he has developed ‘what 
looks like a desirable wheat variety. The reason for that is that it 
takes time to grow enough generations of wheat to get a large enough 
quantity of wheat to carry on milling and baking tests. We are 
developing methods to get that information in a vear or 2 years. 
Thus, we can insure the ‘rapid introduction of new desirable types of 
wheat. 
QUALITIES OF WHEAT 


Senator Youna. I think our present price-support program has a 
tendency to increase the production of low-quality wheat. I do not 
think we place enough emphasis on the more desirable wheats, those 
that are more in demand. We are inclined to give the same price 
supports to all kinds of wheat. In the spring wheat area some of 
the low-quality varieties would be very easy to produce. We have 
varieties up there now that would be big yielders but they have not 
been used extensively because our farmers desire to maintain the 
high quality for which they are famous. I think we should put more 
emphasis on quality and continue a price-support program that will 
furnish incentives for the production of high quality wheats. The 
Canadian Government offers incentives and their farmers do produce 
very high quality wheats. 

Dr. Hirsert. There is a real opportunity to develop better quality 
wheats than we have at the present time. 


INCREASES PROPOSED 


Senator Young. How were you going to spend all of this $820,000? 

Dr. Hizperr. | have just covered corn and wheat. If you care to, 
I will be glad to discuss the rest. 

Senator Youna. I think you should summarize them. I don’t 
know how much detail the Senators want. However, I would like 
to have you discuss the remainder of your program. 


INCREASE FOR FATS AND OILS 


Dr. Hitserr. Another program on which we would intensify 
investigations is on animal fats and oil, soybean oil and cottonseed 
oil. The increase requested is $250,000. During the past several 
years the surplus problem on oils and fats has become inc reasingly 
acute. During the last 10 years the production of oils and fats has 
increased 50 percent. On the other hand, our consumption has 
increased only 11 percent. This difference between the 50 and the 11 
percent is responsible for a present surplus of about 2 billion pounds of 
oils and fats. This surplus has had a tremendous impact on the price 
structure of inedible fats and oils. 

At the end of World War II, inedible fats were selling for more than 
20 cents per pound. That price a year ago dropped to three and a 
half cents a pound. Even at that price the processors were unable to 
move large quantities of their fats. When their storage facilities 
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were filled, in some cases the oi! and fats was burned or thrown away. 
Actually, the problem would have been more serious if it was not for 
the support of cottonseed and the purchase of more than a billion 
pounds of cottonseed oil by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
That has tended to stabilize the prices of edible oils. 


INTERCHANGEABILITY OF FATS 


The reason we have lumped all of these fats together in the increase 
is because fats are interchangeable in many of their uses. From the 
standpoint of energy as a food, cottonseed oil is equivalent to soybean 
oil and that is equivaient to lard and edible tallow. They can be used 
interchangeably as a food. For some uses they cannot be used 
interchangeably. For instance, soybean oil and linseed oil are excellent 
oils for producing paints and protective coatings. 

Another field in which they are interchangeable is in making soap. 
Any fat can be used for making soap. 

The decline in consumption of soap is probably primarily responsible 
for the serious problem we now have on oils and fats. In 1944 the 
quantity of soap produced in the United States was 5 billion pounds. 
Last year this dropped to 2% billion pounds. 

This decrease has been due to the increasing competition of synthetic 
detergents. Last year for the first time more synthetic detergents 
were sold than soap. It is therefore necessary to find a market for 
the loss in the use of oils and fats in the soap field. 

We do not believe that additicnal research to increase the use of 
oil and fats as foods will meet the surplus problem because during the 
last 10 years the consumption of fats in the diet, that is the percentage 
of calories we obtain from fats, has increased from 30 to 40 percent. 
Most nutritionists believe that is a maximum level. In other words, 
it is necessary to develop new industrial outlets for oils and fats. 

We would propose to develop new types of plestics, plasticizers, 
Jubricants, and protective coatings through the research we would 
undertake under this increase. 

Senator Youne. What is olecmargarine made from? I thought 
that would use up a lot of these fats and oils. 

Dr. Hitserr. Oleomargarine is made from either cottonseed oil or 
from soybean oil. During the last 2 years an increasing amount of 
lard has been used in the shortening market. Practically all of our 
margarine is made from those two oils, soybean oil and cottonseed oil. 

Senator Youna. We still have a big surplus of cottonseed oil. 

Dr. Hitserr. The Commodity Credit Corporation at this time 
owns more than a billion pounds of cottonseed oil. It is a serious 
problem. 

Senator Younc. Evidently we will not run out of oleo for a while. 

Dr. Hitserr. The industry has been using soybean oil to an in- 
creasing extent to make oleomargarine. 


INCREASE FOR COTTON AND WOOL 


The next increase I would like to discuss is that dealing with cotton 
and wool. In this field we are requesting an increase of $225,000. 
During the last year the surplus problem on cotton and wool has 
become more serious. At the present time it is estimated we have a 
surplus of 5 million pounds of cotton stored either in industry or 
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retained by the Government. At the present time the Commodity 
Credit Corporation owns more than 2 billion pounds of cotton. In 
order to meet this problem, acreage controls have been instituted 
this year. 

COTTON 


During the last several years the cotton industry has been meeting 
increasing competition from synthetic fibers. Cotton is used in two 
large fields. One of them is the household and apparel field; that is, 
for making various types of clothing, bedsheets, pillowcases, et cetera. 
In this field cotton has held its own. 

The consumption of cotton in the household and apparel field has 
increased during the last 10 years from 4% million bales to 5% million 
bales at the present time. The consumption has followed the popula- 
tion increase. On the other hand, in the industrial use field, cotton 
has met serious competition. The consumption of cotton in the last 
10 years in this field has declined from 3\ million bales to 2 million. 
The increase in the household and apparel field has canceled out the 
decrease in the industrial field. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW TYPES OF SYNTHETIC COTTON 


We propose under this increase to devote major attention to 
improving the shortcomings of cotton in the industrial field; that is, 
to attempt to increase its strength, to increase its life toward light, 
and to increase its life toward microbiological agents. We believe 
this can be done by chemically modifying cotton; that is, making 
synthetic fibers from cotton. We already know this field has tremen- 
dous promise because during the last several years we have developed 
a new synthetic cotton fiber called acetylated cotton. This cotton 
actually is being produced commercially at the present time. 


ACETYLATED COTTON FIBERS 


This cotton has one outstanding quality. It has higher heat 
resistance. It tends to stand up against a higher temperature than 
cotton and other synthetic fibers. For that reason it is being used in 
the laundry pressboard industry, both in commercial laundries and 
home uses. Acetylated cotton actually has been taking the market 
away from nylon. Nylon started to take the market away from 
cotton a few years ago. We know this field has tremendous promise. 

Under this increase we would undertake the development of new 
types of synthetic cottons by chemical treatment. 


IMPROVING THE LIFE OF OUTDOOR FABRICS 


Another field we will devote attention to is improving the life of 
outdoor fabrics such as tarpaulins, awnings, and tentings. Both of 
these problems received very high priority ratings by the Depart- 
ment’s Cotton and Cottonseed Advisory Committee. 


CLEANING OF COTTON 


Still another problem we would devote attention to would be the 
cleaning of cotton. During the past few years mechanical harvesters 
have been used to an increasing extent. Last year approximately 
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25 percent of all of the cotton harvested was collected with mechanical 
harvesters. That lowers the cost of collection greatly but it intro- 
duces one other problem, in that cotton mechanically harvested is 
very trashy. It places an additional burden on the textile industry 
to clean the cotton. As a result, mechanically harvested cotton has 
been selling at a discount. 

The textile industry has had great difficulty in cleaning the cotton 
thoroughly. We are proposing to develop new cleaning equipment 
and other processing equipment to lower the cost. Those would be 
the main problems we would undertake under cotton. 


WOOL 


In the case of wool, of which the Commodity Credit Corporation 
owns large quantities, we would also attempt to chemically modify 
wool, that is make new synthetic fibers from wool so as to meet the 
competition of synthetic fibers. We also would devote attention to 
the so-called yellowing problem. White wools tend to become 
yellow on aging, which is a disadvantage. The wool industry has 
urged us to initiate studies on this problem. 

That is the field of endeavor in which we would be engaged under 
this increase on cotton and wool. 


WOOL GREASE 


Senator Haypen. When wool is cleaned and the grease is taken out, 
what becomes of the grease? 

Dr. Hitserr. Ninety percent of all of the wool grease at the present 
time is thrown into our rivers. Only 10 percent of the wool grease 
at the present time is being recovered and marketed as such. That 
is a very serious problem and we have work underway to develop 
new uses for wool grease. 

Senator Youne. What is that grease used for? 

Dr. Hitserr. Some of it is used in the soap field. A certain frac- 
tion of the wool grease is used in making skin creams, so-called creams 
that are advertised as containing Lanolin. Lanolin is one of the 
major components of wool grease. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


The last increase I would like to discuss is that dealing with dairy 
products. The surplus problem on dairy products is well known. 
At the present time the Commodity Credit Corporation owns more 
than 300 miliion pounds of butter and owns large quantities of cheese 
and dried skim milk solids. The problem on dairy products is very 
complex. 

The three main uses for milk solids are in the form of (1) fresh 
milk and cream; (2) various processed forms such as butter, cheese, 
evaporated and condensed milk, ice cream, and dry skim milk solids; 
and (3) a feed. During the last 25 years the consumption of milk 
products in the form of milk and cream has fluctuated. From 1925 
up until the end of World War II the per capita consumption of milk 
increased. Since World War II it has declined. In the last 10 years 
it has probably declined about 10 to 15 percent. 
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In the case of butter the per capita consumption has declined 
continually from 1925 to the present time. The per capita consump- 
tion of butter in 1925 was 18 pounds. At the present time it has 
dropped down to about 8 pounds. Last year for the first time more 
margarine was consumed on a per capita basis than butter. 

On the other hand, the other processed forms of milk products 
present a more favorable picture. In the case of cheese, evaporated 
and condensed milk, and ice cream the consumption has almost 
doubled over the last 25 years. On the other hand, ice cream is 
meeting a serious threat at the present time from mellorine, a frozen 
dessert that looks like ice cream and tastes like ice cream. It is 
made by using vegetable oils instead of butterfat. This development 
started a few years ago and it has been expanding at a very fast rate. 
For example, in 1952 the amount of mellorine produced doubled 
during 1 yea 

Senator Youna. Can it be produced more cheaply? 

Dr. Hitsert. Yes, because vegetable oils sell for 13 to 15 cents a 
pound compared to butter selling at around 70 or 75 cents per pound. 
So it is natural for vegetable oils to move in and take the market 
away from ice cream made from butterfat. 

The reason this product has not developed at even a faster rate is 
because of State laws. Within the last 2 years five States have 
repealed their State laws on interstate commerce with respect to 
mellorine. 

MILK PROBLEM 


We believe there are two parts to the solution of the milk problem. 
One of them, is the development of higher priced food uses for that 
fraction of milk which is used as an animal feed. From 25 to 30 
percent of our milk solids are used for feed purposes, and as such they 
command a very low price. This has been particularly true in the 
large producing area in the Middle West. The farmer and processor 
have been converting milk to butter, and skim milk which is fed to 
hogs and cattle. The farmer was getting a sufficiently high price 
from butter so that he could afford to feed the skim milk solids to 
livestock. But with the present pressure on butter, it is apparent 
that the farmer will have to get a higher price for these skim milk 
solids which have been used as feeds in order to permit butter to sell 
at a lower price to improve its competitive position with respect to 
margarine. 

One of the problems we propose to attack under this increase would 
be to develop higher priced food uses for the skim milk that has been 
used as a feed. That is one solution of the problem. 


CONVERTING MILK INTO CONCENTRATED OR POWDER FORM 


The other is to develop methods for converting milk into a perma- 
nently storable, palatable, convenient-to-use form. That can be 
done either by converting milk into concentrates or by improving the 
flavor of evaporated milk or by converting milk to a powder, a powder 
which will mix easily with water to give a powder that tastes just like 
milk. We have had a precedent in this field. We have developed 
over the last few years methods for converting fruit juices into fruit 
powders that are just as palatable as the fresh fruit, and can be stored 
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indefinitely. For example, they can be stored for 6 months at a 
temperature of 100° Fahrenheit. They do not require refrigeration 
for preservation. 

Converting milk into concentrated forms or powder will tend to 
lower the cost of transportation. Much milk is produced far away 
from the large milk-consuming areas. The milk is perishable and the 
producer is paying freight on all the water in the milk. Milk contains 
90 percent water. On the other hand, if milk is dried to a powder, a 
large saving in transportation is made. We feel this development has 
a great de: al of promise and will go a long way toward solving our 
present surplus of dairy products. 


NEW DIRECTOR AT NORTHERN LABORATORY 


Senator Youne. Senator Dirksen do you have any questions? 

Senator Dirksen. | have only one question. 

I see you have a new director at the Northern Laboratory. 

Dr. Hitperr. That is correct. Dr. Milner is resigning as of April 
9. He will head up the department of food technology at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Dr. Maclay, who was head of our Field Crops 
Division at the Western Regional Research Laboratory, is taking 
Dr. Milner’s place. 

Senator Dirksen. Is Dr. Lathrop still at the laboratory? 

Dr. Hitgert. Yes. He will be retiring in about a year and a half. 


AGRICULTURAL MOTOR FUEL 


Senator Dirksen. Are you still continuing your researches in the 
field of agricultural motor fuel, the conversion of surplus crops to 
anhydrous alcohol? 

Dr. Hitserr. Yes. Our program has been skeletonized during the 
last few years, and the reason for that is that in the utilization field 
we received heavy cuts amounting to about 20 percent in our ap- 
propriations. It was necessary to curtail many of our program 
activities. At that time we curtailed heavily our work on motor fuels. 
With the onset of the Korean war, our program was changed to a 
defense program. At that time it did not seem we were going to be 
confronted with the surplus problem, not at least for a few years. 
Our motor fuel program was therefore curtailed very appreciably, 
but it is still active. 

Senator Dirksen. I want to make this observation for the record. 
It must be apparent to anyone as he thinks about the agricultural 
met 9m problem that the petroleum industry has never suffered any 

sal distress period for the very good reason that you take it out of the 
asthe and you burn it up. Tt is an exhaustible resource. As you 
think of these staggering mountains of corn and wheat and starch- 
bearing commodities, it would appear to me that some concerted 
effort in that field might ultimately come up with an answer. 


CONVERTING SURPLUS COMMODITIES INTO MOTOR FUELS 


The essential ingredient, of course, in the surplus commodities is 
starch. Starch is easily convertible under pressure, and out of it 
you finally get alcohol and you can get anhydrous, meaning dehydrated 
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alcohol, or anything you want. Alcohol, when added to gasoline, 
actually converts it into a premium fuel. 

I think the Department has done a good deal of work on carbure- 
tion in the last few years. One problem was to devise a carburetor 
that you could use to start your car on a cold morning with an ad- 
mixture of gasoline. It gives you a premium fuel with an immediate 
starting capacity. Once you are on the road and you have started, 
you turn back on normal gasoline and from there on you have no 
trouble. But the point is that if you can admix alcohol made out of 
starch with gasoline as a starter to convert it into a premium fuel 
and develop some incentive for its use, you are going to burn up this 
corn pile and you burn up the wheat pile. 

All that resolves itself to this: I think we are going to have to make 
a little research in a field of policy that has been neglected; namely, 
to be thinking in terms of a price by supplying a floor on that part of 
the farmer’s production that goes into domestic consumptien. Here- 
tofore we thought of that under the two. 

If you think of corn and wheat in terms of its starch content and 
then instead of saying so much per bushel, you get on that part of 
production that does not go into the domestic trade and say the 
starch content of a bushel of corn is so much. You get so much per 
pound of starch in the corn instead of so much per bushel ef corn. 
Then you are down to the raw material for fuel. 

When you start with that and convert it and burn it up, then you 
start burning up your corn surplus. As you see these fields producing 

150 bushels to the acre, there is in my judgment no solution for this 
nol m until we think in terms cf burning up this form of alcohol 
taken from starch out of corn and wheat and other commodities and 
then you are going to dissipate this surplus problem. 

When you do it, you are going to be doing two things. And con- 
jointly with that, there has to be some research and probably a better 
estimate of the exhaustivity of our petroleum. There is still plenty 
of petroleum, but it isn’t a case of looking down the road 5 years but 
50 and 100 years. There may be atemic power by that time to throw 
all of the allocations overboard, but I have an idea that the use of 
atomic power in automobiles is still a considerable way off. 

So long as we use hydrocarbon motors in automobiles that have got 
to have fuel to make them go, then we ought to be thinking in terms 
of fuel that comes from the soil and where you can replace it with 
fertilizer and you have an inexhaustible supply. It seems to me the 
answer has to be found in that field. 

Dr. Hilbert, that is wholly a question of policy. You may have 
some comment because of the work done in this field and the work 
done on carburetion. 

Senator Youna. It would not be difficult to sell the idea to the 
farmers. 

Senator Dirksen. From the farmer’s standpoint, what you have 
is this: You have a farmer producing his own fuel for his own tractor 
and for his own mechanical devices and for his own automobile. Then 
if you merely take the gas tax and use that as the lever or the incentive 
and say, “If for your own purpose you go and buy fuel that has an 
admixture of alcohol made out of the very thing that comes out of 
your soil, you get a rebate of 2 cents,” or whatever the Federal tax is, 
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and then you start moving him in the direction, obviously the petro- 
leum industry would not like that. 

The fact of the matter is that for the moment we have no problem 
in that field, but we have a problem in the agricultural field and it is 
here to stay. I would be delighted, indeed, if we could get this thing 
headed up and a job sheet written on it to just venture a little public 
money to see whether we couldn’t accelerate some progress in that 
field. 

Now your comment, Dr. Hilbert. 


COST OF CONVERTING CORN INTO MOTOR FUEL 


Dr. Hitsertr. The motor fuel problem is an extremely complex 
one. In order for alcohol to compete with synthetically produced 
alcohol, corn would have to sell for around 90 cents a bushel. 

Senator Dirksen. Except you are thinking in terms of using alcohol 
entirely instead of gasoline. 

Dr. Hirserr. Alcohol as a blend with gasoline. 

Senator Dirksen. But it depends entirely on the amount of the 
admixture? 

Dr. Hrtpertr. That is correct. 

Senator Dirksen. Because at present the corn price is $1.50, you 
get 2% wine gallons of alcohol out of a bushel of corn. If you add 6 
cents for conversion cost, your alcohol, anhydrous alcohol, would 
probably stand you about 66 cents a gallon. If you admix 10 percent, 
then you are mixing 7 cents worth of alcohol into a gallon of gasoline. 
If it is a 5-percent mixture, you would be mixing 31 percent into a 
gallon. 

Senator YounGc. You could have two prices. 

Senator Dirksen. That is right. That is the point. You have 
got to think of corn, not in terms of a bushel of corn but in terms of 
32 pounds of starch or whatever it is. Then you say to the farmer, 
“Look, so much you get for your corn that goes into the domestic 
market, so much per pound you get for the starch that is in your 
corn that can be ‘used for an entirely different purpose.’’ We have 
to revise our thinking a bit when we are talking about the essential 
ingredient of the corn or the wheat because that is a mistake we 
have been making up to this time. Do you agree with that? 

Dr. Hitserr. I agree with you on that. A program like this would 
require legislation to insure the use of alcohol from grains if it is 
blended with gasoline. At the present time alcohol can be produced 
from natural gas. If the alcohol were obtained on the open competi- 
tive market, there would be a tendency to use the alcohol from natural 
gas rather than that from grains. 

Senator Dirksen. I can supplement that observation by saying 
that only the last 3 or 4 months there has been completed in the middle 
of a cornfield right in the middle of Illinois a huge plant by the 
Petroleum Chemical Corp. where they take the hydrocarbons out of 
the natural gas that comes up from Texas. They refine those hydro- 
carbons, put the gas in the line, and the gas is better for cooking and 
illumination than before taking out the carbons. Then they refine 
them and convert into a variety of products, including chemically 
pure ethyl alcohol. 
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That alcohol, Mr. Chairman, can be sold today at a profit for 
roughly 32 or 33 cents, which is one-half of what you can convert corn 
into alcohol for and sell it. ‘The larger the supply of gas and the more 
plants you have, the more you displace the cornfields; and synthesis 
is really coming up like a bogeyman to disturb agriculture. I do not 
think we are ac ctually aware of it as yet. 

I will conclude by saying we cannot stand in the way of progress. 
We cannot stand in the way of chemical innovations that expand the 
enjoyment of living and provide cheaper products for people, but we 
can realize and partic palit try to compete. One of the bases to com- 
pete is to convert it into alcohol and burn up this mountain of corn. 
Then you have something that you can sell the farmer in the Middle 
West and elsewhere where dry starch-producing commodity is 
produced. 

Excuse the digression. 

Senator Youne. Your comments have been very interesting, 
Senator. 

And now, thank you, Dr. Hilbert. You talk extemporaneously and 
[ am sure that, with your knowledge and experience, you could con- 
tinue your interesting discussion for many hours. 


ANIMAL DISEASE AND Pest ConTrROL 


Dr. SHaw. Our next item is plant disease and pest control. You 
remember the other day you had a rather long discussion with Mr. 
Hoyt on that. Unless you have other questions, Dr. Clarkson could 
go ahead with the animal diseases on brucellosis and tuberculosis. 
If you have questions, we can go back; but you had a rather extensive 
discussion of it. 

Dr. CLarkson. The animal disease and pest control item is one that 
finances our activity for prevention, control, eradication, and suppres- 
sion of a variety of animal diseases. Most animal disease are handled 
by the livestock people themselves, with the aid of their practicing 
veterinarians, but there are a few that require more concerted effort. 
They are generally those diseases that are readily transmissible from 
animal to animal and that have the capability of moving rapidly 
across county lines, State lines, and even international lines. Most of 
this disease control work is carried on in cooperation with the State 
departments of agriculture. We have cooperative agreements and 
close working relationships with the departments in each of the States. 
We also cooperate with the Government of Mexico in the eradication 
of foot-and-mouth disease. 


REDUCTION PROPOSED FOR ADMINISTRATION OF PROCESS BUTTER ACT 


The 1955 budget proposes two decreases for animal disease control 
and eradication. One is a very small one of $5,800 in the administra- 
tion of the Process Butter Act. That is an inspection activity that 
insures the wholesomeness of process and renovated butter in inter- 
state commerce. The reason for the decrease is that two of the plants 
have been consolidated and we are able to conduct the work with a 
smaller inspection force. 
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PROPOSED ELIMINATION OF FEDERAL PAYMENTS FOR INDEMNITIES FOR 
TUBERCULOSIS AND BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION PROGRAMS 


The other decrease is in the tuberculosis and brucellosis eradication 
work. We have this year in that item $5,633,982. It is being reduced 
by $673,500 to $4,960,482. The reduction is to be applied to the pay- 
ments of indemnities for tuberculosis and brucellosis. 

Indemnities are paid jointly by the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment when reactors are found to the tests for tuberculosis and brucel- 
losis. Each of the States currently joins in the payment of indemnity 
for tuberculosis reactors. There are twenty-five that join in pay- 
ments for brucellosis reactors. 

Senator Haypgen. How do you account for the fact that all the 
States are interested in the eradication of bovine tuberculosis but 
only 25 of them in brucellosis? 

Dr. CLtarxson. All of the States have some brucellosis eradication 
activity. There are a number of plans for eradicating the disease. 
Some do not call for the payment of indemnities for the reactors found. 
The greatest progress is made if the reactors are rapidly removed from 
the herd and disposed of. In some States they are able to accomplish 
that without the payment of indemnities. 

Under the appropriation language, each year we are permitted to 
pay indemnities only if the State does and in an amount not to exceed 
the amount paid by the State. 

Senator Haypen. If, as the chairman stated previously, we really 
want to get rid of brucellosis, would it not be better to increase the 
Federal appropriation and not depend upon State cooperation 
and pay for the animals? Kill them and get rid of them. That was 
the way we were supposed to eradicate tuberculosis. 

Dr. Ciarxson. The proposed reduction in this year’s appropriation 
is made on the basis that the States that choose to pay indemnities 
will assume the entire burden of that payment. 

Senator Haypen. As a practical matter, some of them will and 
some of them will not, is that not true? 

Dr. Ciarxson. I think that is true. 

Senator Haypren. The complaint I get from Arizona is that we are 
trying to do our best to clear it up, but all this breeding stock comes 
in from States that have not been careful about it and we have another 
infection. How much did you ask of the Budget for this purpose? 


AMOUNT OF DEPARTMENT ESTIMATE 


Dr. CLiarkxson. The same amount that is in this request. 

Senator HaypEn. In other words, this is a departmental decision. 
It was not a Budget reduction? 

Dr. CLarkson. This is a departmental decision. 

I would like to point out further that we feel as you do, that this 
work should not be impaired; that in those States where the payment 
of indemnity to encourage the disposal of reactors is necessary, the 
payment should continue. But to repeat again, this is on the basis 
that the States should assume a larger proportionate share of the 
financing of these projects. Since they have the determination as to 
whether or not indemnities will be paid at all, this is the area in which 
they can best increase their proportionate share. 
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Senator Haypen. The basis, so far as the Congress is concerned, of 
this payment of this character originally was to encourage the States 
to say, ‘‘We will do our share if you will do your share.”” Twenty-four 
or twenty-five of them are doing that. But it seems that to get all 
of the picture, you are going to have brucellosis. 

Senator Youne. The share by the Federal Government in the 
payment has encouraged the States greatly in the development and 
carrying out of these two eradication programs. 


EFFECT OF ELIMINATION OF FEDERAL PAYMENTS 


Senator Haypen. What about the Government reducing its con- 
tribution? Will it have the result of the States inclining to let it go? 

Dr. CLtarkson. If so, that would defeat the purpose of this budget 
proposal because we do feel, as Mr. Coke stated yesterday, that there 
should be no impairment in these programs; that they should continue 
at the present level and that the reactors should be disposed of. If 
the States do not follow through to get rid of those reactors, then we 
will have a result not intended in this budget proposal. 

Senator Haypren. There has been a basic theory about what might 
be called Federal aid of all character that you could assemble in the 
Department here a better knowledge of how to meet a particular 
problem like this disease or building a better road or something else. 
Then by the Federal contribution matched by the State contribution 
you would get a result. The States individually never attain that 
result. That is why I am disturbed about these reductions. 

Dr. CLarxson. These programs would never have progressed to the 
point they have if it had not been for the encouragement of tha Federal 
Government. In the brucellosis program as well as in the tuberculosis 
eradication program there have been improvements in the processes 
used year by year in effecting the eradication work. 


MILK RING TEST TO IDENTIFY BRUCELLOSIS 


One of the major developments in recent years is the use of a milk 
ring test to identify brucellosis infection in a herd. The testing of 
the individual animals can be more nearly concentrated on those 
herds that have been selected by the ring test. 

Senator Youna. At this point I would like to have inserted in the 
record a letter addressed to Senator Bridges to which is attached a 
communication received by Senator Green from the Department of 
Agriculture and Conservation, Providence, R. I., and also a telegram 
I received from R. A. Hendershott, secretary of the United States 
Livestock Sanitary Association, asking for a continuance of the pro- 
gram of control and eradication of tuberculosis and brucellosis. 

(The letters and telegram referred to follows:) 

Unirep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
April 1, 1954. 
Senator Srytes Bripasgs, 


Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Brinces: With this letter I am sending you a copy of a com- 
munication dated March 30 addressed to me by Hon. John L. Rego, direetor of 
the department of agriculture and conservation of the State of Rhode Island. 
It is self-explanatory. 
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You will note his concern about the elimination of the appropriation in the 
Department of Agriculture budget for tuberculosis and brucellosis eradication in 
cattle. 

I have advised Mr. Rego that I would send you a copy of his letter for con- 
sideration. 

Yours sincerely, 
THEoporRe Francis GREEN. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND CONSERVATION, 
Providence, R. 1., March 30, 1954. 
Hon. THroporRe FRANCIS GREEN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator GREEN: The present budget for the United States Department 
of Agriculture has eliminated the request for $640,000 to be used for indemnity 
for tuberculosis and brucellosis eradication in cattle. Last vear, $500,000 was 
deducted from the request for indemnity for brucellosis. 

At the present time, the incidence of cattle infected with tuberculosis is the 
lowest in the Nation’s history, 0.11 percent infection found in 1953. 

During the past 20 years considerable effort, time and sums of money have been 
expended to reach the present status when the farmers throughout the country 
are in a position to move ahead with programs for the eradication of brucellosis. 

The success of livestock disease eradication programs, has in large part, been 
due to the stimulus and effect of the individual farm groups concerned, fully 
realizing that they were engaging in a cooperative effort with their State and 
Federal agencies. 

The withdrawal of indemnity for tuberculosis and brucellosis may well result 
in the farmer adopting the attitude that the Federal agencies no longer feel that 
eradication programs are feasible. 

I urge you, therefore, to make an attempt to restore the sum requested, $640,000 
and also the $500,000 reduction of last year, a total of $1,140,000 to the budget 
of the United States Department of Agriculture for indemnity for tuberculosis 
and brucellosis. 

Your immediate attention and assistance in this very important program will 
be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun Reco, 
Director, Agriculture and Conservation. 


Trenton, N. J., March 25, 1954. 


Hon. Miiron Youna, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations. 


I understand your committee has under consideration appropriations for 
agriculture. As secretary of the United States Livestock Sanitary Association, 
representing all State veterinarians of the United States and many livestock 
producers, | would like to draw to your attention that indemnity to farmers for 
loss of reactors to tuberculosis and brucellosis is not included in agricultural 
request. For years Federal Goverument has cooperated with 48 States in control 
and eradication of these animal-to-man transmissible diseases of cattle and great 
progress has been made throughout Nation. We in this country lead all coun- 
tries in animal disease eradication. However, work is not completed. Both the 
Federal and State Governments have invested millions of dollars in the advance 
made thus far. Across the Nation, because of educational effort, farm people are 
at threshold of complete eradication of brucellosis. It is inadvisable at this time 
when States, municipalities, and milk distributors are demanding complete 
eradication of brucellosis from our cattle to withdraw Federal assistance in nature 
of indemnities. While we favor economies in Government it seems illogical to 
attain them at the cost of losing the millions of dollars already invested in these 
control programs. 

It is well enough to increase our interest in research programs; much research 
has been done on brucellosis and tuberculosis and I submit to you to what avail 
if we do not support the application of research information practically in the field. 
Rather than delete indemnity payments at this time, we would submit to you that 
they be increased so that our farmers can accelerate the eradication of these 
two diseases and thereby insure the American public a wholesome, healthful meat 
and milk supply. It would seem that the sum of $1,500,000 should be earmarked 
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for the purpose of Federal Government payment W hich, incidentally is only a frac- 
tion of the amount being expended for this purpose by the States. This matter is 
considered of such importance to us that all State veterinarians will meet in Chicago 
March 30 to study and make recommendations with respect to it. Trusting 
your subcommittee will see fit to add the sum requested for Federal indemnity for 
animal tuberculosis and brucellosis, I remain 
R. A. HENDERSHOTT, 
Secretary, United States Livestock Sanitary Association 


STATES INFORMED OF BUDGET PROPOSALS 


Dr. CLarKson. The Secretary, following the President’s budget 
message to the Congress, sent letters to each of the State governors 
informing them in a general way of the changes in our budget and then 
directed us to follow up with our cooperators. That has been done 
and our field people are working with the State veterinarians and 
others, as well as the State entomologists and plant people in charge of 
the various fields of work, in an effort to work out a program for the 
next fiscal year, taking into account the changes proposed in the 
Federal budget. 

In the tuberculosis and brucellosis program the technical assistance 
is not proposed to be reduced. 


QUARANTINE ON REACTOR CATTLE 


Senator Haypen. If you are going to reduce the Federal contri- 
bution for animals destroyed and then if some States do not act the 
way they should, is there any proposal for quarantine against them? 
How can we get at it so as to make it unprofitable, or at least irritate 
them, so they will do something about it if you cannot do it by a 
payment of money? 

Dr. CLARKSON. There is a Federal regulation which prevents the 
interstate movement of reactors to either brucellosis or tuberculosis 
tests unless those animals are going for immediate slaughter. But 
of course an interstate regulation, as you readily recognize, does not 
do more than encourage the eradication of a disease. 

Senator Haypen. Is money enough appropriated for enforcement 
of a quarantine? You can have the law on the books, but are they 
doing anything about it? 

Dr. CLARKSON, I think there is enough money for the enforcement 
of it. but I want to emphasize that enforcement of an interstate 
quarantine by itself will accomplish very little toward the eradication 
of diseases like tuberculosis and brucellosis. ‘That must be done at the 
source; on the farms in the States. 

Senator HAYDEN. It is one of those complicated problems we run 
into. Experience has shown that a fair Federal contribution in aid 
of the State would induce the State to make it so that the owner of a 
herd of livestock with disease would not feel he was going to go broke 
if he had to suffer all the penalties that were imposed upon him. If 
they modify the shock in such a way that he can continue to make a 
living, that will help. 


CHANGE PROPOSED IN ERADICATION PROGRAM 


Dr. CLarkson. We think these indemnities should be paid. The 
proposal is for a change in the proportionate sharing of the cost 
between the Federal Government and the States. We would still be 
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putting in $4,960,000. The States put in varying amounts, according 
to the problems in their States, according to their ability to go forward 
year by year with this and other programs. 

Senator Haypen. That is based upon the theory that this disease 
control is primarily a State problem and not Federal. All the people 
are interested in getting rid of animal disease. The way animal prod- 
ucts move from one part of the United States to the other, you cannot 
tell when you are eating a piece of beefsteak where it came from. 

Dr. CiarKxson. These problems are Federal problems as well as 
State problems. We still have nearly $5 million in the budget. 

Senator Haypen. Is that enough, or is this just an experiment? 

Dr. Ciarxson. Well, the additional money to pay for these in- 
demnities will have to come from the States in order to fill in the added 
amount necessary. Under the present legal limitation in the appro- 
priation we can pay not more than $25 for a grade animal and not more 
than $50 for a purebred animal—and in any event, not more than the 
State pays. 

For this fiscal year there was a reduction of about $500,000 in this 
same item for brucellosis indemnity. In order to make our money 
stretch through the year, we adjusted the brucellosis indemnity ceiling 
so that, by regulation it is now $18 for purebred animals and $9 for 
grade animals. We did not change the amount for the tuberculosis 
reactor. 

Senator ELLenprer. As I tried to point out yesterday, I think it is 
folly to cut out the moneys necessary to fight these diseases. They 
move from State to State like the weevil. I hear about brucellosis. 
The States have been cooperating. They have their laws already 
written up, wherein the Federal Government puts up so much and the 
State puts up so much. 

On page 39 I notice that the percentage of infection in 1944 was 4.3 
and it went up, up, up the succeeding years to 1949 when it lost 
three-tenths of a percent. Then in 1950, 3%; and in 1952 it went to 
4.2, almost what it was in 1944. In 1953 it was 3.4. 

I venture to say if we strike from this bill the matching funds that 
are being advocated here, $673,500, that it is going to go back to 
what it was in prior years. As far as I am personally concerned, I 
am not inclined to get into any new venture if we are going to cut 
these and try to do something else. 

Yesterday we heard some fine lady talking about spending some few 
hundred thousand dollars for some new ventures. I do not believe 
we ought to recommend going into these ventures if they are going to 
cut these things that have proven a success or that will be beneficial 
to the farmers. 


PERCENTAGE OF BRUCELLOSIS INFECTION 


Dr. Ciarxson. The figures you cited on percentage of infection, 
go up during the war years when there was less activity on the part 
of both the State and Federal Governments. 

Beginning with the fiscal year 1952 the expansion in use of the milk 
ring test resulted in locating more reactors because infected herds 
were located by this test. Infected herds only were then bloodtested 
to locate individual infected cattle. 
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Senator ELLtenpeR. What is going to happen if the Government 
gets out all together? I venture to say it is going to go up and up 
like in prior years when there was lack of cooperation between the 
Federal and State Governments. 


NEED FOR FEDERAL SUPPORT IN CONTROL PROGRAMS 


Dr. Ciarxson. If the Federal Government got out, there would be 
a very distinct slowdown in the work. We are not proposing that, 
however; We are proposing a reduction and we still have nearly $5 
million in this. 

Senator ELuenpeEr. I guess if this thing were to be in some foreign 
country and you wanted to prevent it from coming here, you would 
spend millions to stop it. Here in this country you are going to let 
the States do it. It is something in which the Federal Government 
is more concerned because of the interstate traffic in these things. It 
would be almost criminal to let some States spend money to fight 
these diseases and then let a neighboring State not. It would be 
money that would be unwisely spent. Unless the Federal Govern- 
ment can stay in the picture, I do not see how we can have any of 
these diseases eradicated. 

Dr. CLarkson. Each of these programs we are working on do re- 
quire State action. They require Federal action and State cooperation. 

Senator Youna. We had a discussion over in the Senate Agriculture 
and Forestry Committee just a few mornings ago. It was indicated 
that many members of that committee felt this program should be 
stepped up and more Federal money should be spent now. 

Will you summarize how this cut will be absorbed? 


DECREASE IN INSPECTION COSTS UNDER PROCESS BUTTER ACT 


Dr. Cuarkson. It is made up of two items, one a $5,800 decrease 
due to a reduction in inspection needs for plants engaged in the prep- 
aration of process and renovated butter. 

Senator Youna. You do not think it needs more? 

Dr. Ctarkson. We do not because the work of two plants has been 
consolidated, One of the plants has been eliminated. That reduces 
the need for inspection. We are already down to the level of $13,081 
requested for 1955. It is a very small item. There would have to 
be some change which we do not foresee in this activity to make it 
necessary to retain the same funds for next year. 


DECREASE FOR TUBERCULOSIS AND BRUCELLOSIS CONTROL 


Then the other amount is $673,500 which is the elimination of the 
Federal sharing of the payments of indemnities for brucellosis, tuber- 
culosis, and paratuberculosis reactors. 

Senator Youna. Are you eliminating all the Federal sharing? 

Dr. Ciarkson. On indemnities. It would leave the payment of 
indemnities for these reactors entirely up to the States. 

Senator Younc. How have the Federal Government and States 
been sharing this expense? 

Dr. Crarxson. Generally, 50-50. In some cases the State pays 
more. We have a limitation in the appropriation language each year 
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of $50 for a purebred animal, $25 for a grade animal, and in no event 
are we allowed to pay any more than the State does. 

Senator ELLENDER. How much more have the States paid than the 
Federal Government? 

Dr. Ciarkson. The States during the fiscal year 1954 have in- 
formed us that they will pay $8,878,000. 

Senator ELLenprER. They have paid that? 

Dr. CLarkxson, That is their estimate for this year, $8,878,000. 

Senator ELLenper. As against the Federal Government? 

Dr. Ctarkson. Our figure is $5,633,000. 

Senator ELLENDER. On page 38 you said- 

Dr. CLarkson. I was talking about the entire expenditure for this. 

Senator ELLenpmER. I am talking about that one particular item 
of indemnification. That is the subject we are discussing now. 
Decrease due to elimination of indemnities for cooperative tubercu- 
losis, paratuberculosis, and brucellosis eradication programs. 


AMOUNTS FOR INDEMNITY PAYMENTS 


Dr. CLarxson. The States paid indemnities in 1953—I do not have 
their figure for 1954—for tuberculosis reactors, a total of $508,532. 

Senator ELLENDER. How much did the Federal Government pay? 

Dr. Ctarxson. The Federal figure is $277,368 for tuberculosis for 
the same year 

Senator ELLENDER. How about paratuberculosis? 

Dr. Cirarxson. I have no figure on that. It would be very small, 
if any, since it has been running less than $5,000 a year. 

For brucellosis, the States paid indemnities of $719,061 and the 
Federal Government paid $626,477. 


OTHER FUNDS REQUIRED FOR TUBERCULOSIS AND BRUCELLOSIS CON- 
TROL PROGRAM 


Senator Young. Where do you get this $4 million figure? 

Dr. CLarKson. The $4 million is the total amount spent in this 
activity. There is inspection, testing, quarantine, and all the other 
operating activities that go along with it; vaccination of calves, the 
disinfection of premises, and all that other work. Maybe I had better 
go back over that figure. For 1954 we have a total amount allotted 
for the eradication of tuberculosis and brucellosis of $5,633 982. Of 
that amount, $673,500 is for the payment of indemnities for reactors. 
The indemnity would be eliminated in fiscal year 1955. Adjustments 
would necessarily have to be made in all States on the tuberculosis 
eradication program, but for the brucellosis program only in those 
States paying indemnities. 

Senator YounG. In paying indemnities is the farmer not allowed 
the difference between what he gets for the critter on the market 
and the appraised value? 

Dr. Ctarkson. Yes. We appraise the animal and then it goes to 
slaughter and the farmer receives a salvage price from the slaughterer. 
The indemnity is to help make up the difference between the ap- 
praised value and the salvage. 

Senator Youne. As a rule, the payment of indemnity does not 
amount to more than half of the actual value of the critter. 
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Dr. Cuarkson. In purebred animals and dairy animals it does not 
cover the difference. In beef-type animals it more nearly covers the 
difference. However, with the drop in cattle prices the owner’s loss 
tends to be greater. 

Senator Younc. What has been the average Federal cost per critter? 

Dr. Cuarxkson. I do not have that figure. 

Senator Younc. An approximate figure? 

Dr. Cuarkxson. We will have to supply it. The limitations are $25 
for grades and $50 for purebreds, but the average would depend on 
how many of each we have. 

Senator Youna. That is the Federal share? 

Dr. Cuarxson. Yes. The States in many instances pay more than 
the Federal Government is permitted to pay. 

Senator Youna. Will you insert in the record the average amount 
paid per critter last year? 

Dr. CLARKSON. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Cattle indemnities (average per animal) fiscal year 1953 


Tuberculosis | Brucellosis 
Appraised value $309. 47 $276. 52 
Salvage 117.31 122. 52 
State indemnity 49, 22 25. 59 
Federal indemnity 26. 12 22. 32 


Senator ELLENDER. You said the States have paid $8 million plus 
as against the Government’s $5 million plus? 
Dr. CLARKSON. Yes, sir. 


STATE REQUESTS FOR FEDERAL SUPPORT 


Senator ELttenper. Has there been any complaint from any State 
as to the sufficiency of the inspection service on the part of the 
Government? 

Dr. Cuarxson. Of the inspection service? 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes, the number necessary in order to try 
to stamp out this disease we are talking about now. 

Dr. Cuarkson. States frequently request increased cooperation, 
inspectors, indemnities, or both. During this fiscal year, with the 
reduction of $500,000 for brucellosis indemnities, and with the price 
factor such that more farmers are requiring more indemnities, a 
number of the States—and even with the reduced amounts that we 
could pay under that item—had so stepped up their eradication work, 
that there were seven States which by January had completely ex- 
hausted the allotments to them. By making every saving we could 
in all animal disease control and eradication projects and running 
into our small reserve, we made available an extra $100,000 from our 
inspection moneys for indemnities for this year. 

Senator ELLenpER. Will you give us those States? 

Dr. CuarKkson. Delaware, Iowa, Maryland, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, South Dakota, and West Virginia. 
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BRUCELLOSIS PROGRAM IN LOUISIANA 


Senator ELLenpER. I thought Louisiana was one of them. 

Dr. Ciarxson. No, sir. It is not in this list, because Louisiana 
does not pay brucellosis indemnities. 

Senator ELLENDER. We are making a gallant effort there to try and 
eradicate that. I took the matter up—maybe it was the year before 
last—with a view of getting sufficient inspection service to cope with 
that situation. I believe instead of doing it piecemeal, if we were to 
go at it as it should be, we could probably in the course of time 
eliminate most of that expense to the Government. 

Dr. Ctarxson. I have no present knowledge that Louisiana has 
felt that we were not giving enough service there this year. 

Senator ELLeNpER. I have some correspondence along those lines. 

Dr. Ciarxson. We have had a lot of correspondence on our import- 
export requirements. 

Senator ELLeNpER. This concerned brucellosis. 

Dr. CLiarxson. Then this was some on others. 

Senator EtLenpEr. I do know there was a complaint made. But 
I am glad to say there was cooperation on your part. As I recall, 
you did send more inspectors so as to help us cope with that situation. 

Dr. Ciarxson. I would be glad to check into that. 

Senator ELLenpeErR. I do hope that every effort is made to continue 
this good work. If you do not, all you have done in the past you 
might as well forget about. As was indicated a while ago, during the 
war when there was not that amount of cooperation necessary be- 
tween the States and the Federal Government, it just went up to 
what it was back in 1944. 


USE OF SUPPORT PRICE FUNDS FOR ELIMINATING DISEASED CATTLE 


Senator Youna. Senator, last year the Department of Agriculture 
bought about 865,000 head of cattle to help out on the price situation. 
I believe this program could be used to good advantage. It would 
aid the cattle price situation and also help control brucellosis and 
tuberculosis. It would be far better to buy 800,000 head of dairy 
cattle than beef cattle. 

Dr. CLarkxson. There has been some conversation along that line 
among State officials. We are meeting all of the State veterinarians 
of the north central area in Chicago next Monday and Tuesday. We 
plan there to discuss our program for next year and the following year. 
So thoughts of that kind might be developed. 

Senator Youna. If we get into a bad price situation and find it 
necessary to purchase 800,000 head of cattle in another year, we 
should buy animals that are diseased. 

Dr. Cxiarxson. In any cattle elimination program it would be 
helpful to eliminate those that are diseased. 

Senator Youna. We are agreed on that. 

Dr. CLarkxson. Unless there are other questions, that is all on that. 

I have another item if I may go into these emergency diseases. 
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CONTROL OF VESICULAR EXANTHEMA 


Senator Younc. You may proceed Doctor Clarkson. 

Dr. Ctarkson. On vesicular exanthema, we discussed that briefly 
yesterday, but | do want to make a few more comments about it. 
You recall the disease existed in California for some 20 years. Under 
quarantine and control measures exercised in that State, and with 
minimum interstate restrictions, it did not break out into other 
States because normaily shipments of animals and meats are into 
California rather than out. 

In recent years there has been some shift in that situation, with 
military buying and with an increase in slaughtering facilities in 
California. So in 1952 this disease did break out of California and it 
got ahead of us and spread throughout the country to some 

Senator ExLenpeR. Did you trace it to California? 

Dr. CLarKSON. Yes, sir, as nearly as can be. It was traced to 
meat scraps removed from a feeaenemdinensnl train that had picked up 
meats in California. Those meat scraps were fed to hogs in Wyoming. 
Some of those hogs were shipped into Nebraska, and it was there that 
the disease came to light. 

As mentioned yesterday, this disease is almost indistinguishable 
from foot-and-mouth disease. We were quite alarmed and sent 
specialists out to work with the States to identify it. When it was 
identified as vesicular exanthema, we found some further shipments 
had been made into the Omaha stockyards. From there it began to 
move. It got ahead of us and got into the shipping channels of the 
country, both meat and livestock. 

Senator Evuenper. Evidently the scraps that were found in 
Wyoming were of meat that was infected and eaten by the consumers. 

Dr. Crarkson. There is no public hazard to persons from the 
virus itself. A sick animal is unwholesome and is thrown out by the 
meat inspection system. But, as Dr. Simms pointed out yesterday, 
an animal that has been exposed to this disease may not yet be sick, 
that is, not yet unwholesome. However it may contain some of the 
virus in the meat. It is preserved by refrigeration and moves in 
commerce. That is what happens. 

Senator ELLenpeEr. I think he said detection was made in 24 hours 
from the time the virus struck the animal, and it developed within 24 
hours. I am just wondering how it would be possible for this disease 
to break out and then not to find it out before the animal is slaughtered. 

Dr. Ctarkson. To clarify the point, Dr. Simms was speaking of 
experimental work where the animals were actually infected with the 
virus. I am speaking of pen exposures. 

There are two time periods involved. One is what we call the 
incubation stage after the animal has been exposed to the disease in 
the pen. It takes a variable time, from 18 hours to as much as 10 
days or 2 weeks, before that animal becomes sick. 

Senator ELLeNpDeER. It is possible for the virus to be in the animal 
for as long as 10 days. If the animal is killed within that 10 days 
and it is sent to another State, that virus would be spread among 
other animals. 

Dr. CLtarxson. Generally, that animal will be relatively safe until 
this last 6 to 24 hours just before the symptoms are built up. Our 
whole control program is built around an analysis of those factors, 
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and we require disinfection of trucks and rail cars on long-distance 
shipments, but the immediate shipments across lines do not require it. 


BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR VESICULAR EXANTHEMA CONTROL PROGRAM 


Senator ELLeNDeR. Are you asking for more money, or are you 
decreasing there? 

Dr. CLtarxson. The amount in the estimates is the same as for 
this year, $2,650,000. Although we are not sure yet, we think we 
may get by for somewhat less during this year. 

Senator ELLENDER. How much have you for indemnity there? 

Dr. CLarKxson. $700,000 for swine. 

Senator ELLeENDER. You are going to continue that? 

Dr. CLarkson. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. You are going to cut out these others you 
have just mentioned? 

Dr. CLARKSON. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenperR. Why the difference? Why do you not impose 
that on the States as you do for paratuberculosis, tuberculosis, and 
brucellosis? If it is good for one, it ought to be good for the other. 

Dr. Ctarkson. This disease is an explosive disease, as evidenced 
by the history. It exploded all over the United States, and has that 
sapability again. 

Senator ELLENpDER. So is brucellosis if you do not take care of it. 
It is not as fatal to the animal, but it is something that certainly 
decreases the farm income whenever it strikes a herd. 

Dr. CLarkson. Yes, sir; it does. 


CURRENT STATUS OF VESICULAR EXANTHEMA CONTROL PROGRAM 


| have a bit more on vesicular exanthema. We pointed out yester- 
day the infection is now confined to parts of 8 States and very en- 
couraging progress is now being made in California, New Jersey, and 
Massachusetts, the 3 States having the greatest amount of infection. 
There have been no recent outbreaks in the Midwest, with the excep- 
tion of one last month in Arkansas. There are in the country about 
1,100 million hogs fed regularly on garbage. That is about 2 percent 
of the total production. There are now 62 percent of the premises 
throughout the country that are cooking garbage. That accounts 
for about 44 percent of the total number of hogs. 

As the number of hogs receiving cooked garbage is increased, with 
the continuation of the safeguards on cleaning and disinfecting of cars, 
feed water, and rest stations, and stockyards, and the continued 
State-Federal inspections to detect the disease quickly and to stamp 
it out where it occurs, we look forward to considerable progress during 
the coming year. 

SCRAPIE DISEASE OF SHEEP 


There is one other item. That is, scrapie disease of sheep, which 
is still with us. The outbreaks were eradicated in California and 
Illinois. We have some of the disease remaining in Ohio. One out 
of the four diseased flocks have been disposed of. We think one 
other will be disposed of this week. 

There are two flocks involved in New York and one in Connecticut. 
This is a very insiduous, slow-moving disease. It is very difficult to 
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combat. We have sent our man in charge of the Animal Disease 
Eradication Branch to New York and Connecticut this week. We 
are going to mobilize the technical knowledge on the subject and get 
together with the producers to try to work out a long-range program 
onit. We do not believe there is much of the infection in this country, 
but the incubation period on this disease is extremely long, ranging 
up to as much as 2 and 3 years. So it is most difficult to determine 
just where it may break out next. 

Senator ELLENDER. How many flocks did you say you still have? 

Dr. Cuarkson. There are 3 in Ohio, 2 in New York, and | in 
Connecticut. 

Senator ELLENDER. How many did you have in all at the highest 
period of time? 

Dr. Cuarkson. This now is the highest number at any one time. 

Senator ELLENDER. Is this a contagious disease? 

Dr. CLiarkson. Yes. It is a communicable disease. 

Senator ELuenper. Is that a cooperative effort on the part of the 
States as well as the Government? 

Dr. CLarkson. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. What do you do with the animals? 

Dr. CLarxson. Those animals go to slaughter. Here again those 
that show any illness are destroyed. ‘Those that have been merely 
exposed go for slaughter. 

Senator ELutenperR. How is the farmer indemnified? 

Dr. Ciarxson. There again we cooperate with the States in the 
payment of indemnities. We cooperated with California. Illinois 
chose to pay indemnities but did not ask for any Federal help, although 
it was offered. 

Senator ELtenper. That is a rich State. 

Dr. CtarKkson. Ohio may or may not pay indemnities. New York 
at least presently does not intend to pay any. 

Senator Ettenper. There is a provision, though, to pay indemnity? 

Dr. CLarKson. Yes, sir; to join with the States. 

Senator ELLenprErR. This is being continued? 

Dr. CLARKSON. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLeNpER. How much are you asking for all of that? 

Dr. Ctarkson. We have no specific amount in the budget for next 
year. In our other disease control eradication work on ticks, scab, 
and hog cholera we would have enough flexibility to pay for a small 
amount of indemnities. The total amount, is $15 million, 

Senator ELLeENDER. You mean on that particular disease? 

Dr. CLarkxson. On animal and plant disease and pest control. 

Dr. Saaw. Mr. Chairman, we have an increase of $135,000 for 
meat inspection. If you would like, Dr. Miller will discuss the item. 
The increase is to keep up with the workload. 

Senator Youne. You may proceed. 

Dr. Saw. Dr. Miller. 


Meat INSPECTION 


Dr. Mituer. As you know, by operation of law all meat packing 
plants in the United States engaged in interstate or foreign commerce 
are required to have Federal meat inspection. We currently conduct 
inspection in about 1,000 of these plants located throughout the 
country. The important thing to keep in mind is that in these plants 
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our inspectors are located right in the production lines. That is, the 
production process in a meatpacking plant includes the inspection 
procedure. In the slaughtering departments particularly, we have 
approximately 3 out of every 4 of our inspectors working. elbow to 
elbow with the plant operators or butchers. 

So with that in mind, the total number of inspection personnel 
assumes a good deal of significance because there must be enough 
inspectors in the plant to service that plant adequately so that the 
plant production may proceed efficiently without any unnecessary 
delay which would be expensive for the meatpacker. Of course, the 
meatpacking industry is a highly efficient and competitive proposition. 
So to integrate inspection into its production operation is something 
that is very important for us. 


WORKLOAD 


This table I think rather simply illustrates our manpower situation 
as of today. Comparing 1949 with what we would have in 1955 with 
this increase of $135,000, we will have 100 less man-years to work 
with, and on the industry side the production and inspection demands 
have consistently increased. As you see, in 1949 we conducted 
inspections in 966 establishments. By “establishments” I mean 
meatpacking plants. 

In 1955 it is estimated we will be conducting inspections in 1,035 
plants. What is probably more important is the increased number of 
cities and towns where we will have to locate inspectors. 

In 1955 we expect to have to locate inspectors in 405 of these local- 
ities by contrast with 365 in 1949. As an example of the production 
that we will have to service, in 1955 it is estimated we will inspect 
94 million animals by contrast with 83 million animals that were 
inspected in 1949. 

You will recognize and see that in 1955 even with the additional 
$135,000 we will just barely hold our own, with what we feel will be 
just adequate to properly take care of the industry. 

Senator ELLténper. I notice in 1949 with 3,299 man-years you 
inspected 83 million-plus of slaughtered animals; whereas, in 1955 
you propose with 3,192 man-years to inspect 94 million, a difference 
of almost 10 million. What do you attribute that additional number 
of cattle with fewer people to? 

Dr. Mitier. The explanation is this: that in 1949 we just finished 
a year when the industry paid for the total cost of inspection. Dur- 
ing that year when the mdustry paid for the total cost of inspection 
we were able to recruit our organization up to that number that would 
best service the industry. Going back to the point 1 made that in- 
spectors fit in with the production lines, when the industry was buying 
the service in 1949 they were able to have the optimum number of 
inspectors in their plant. 

In other words, it was to their advantage and always has been to 
their advantage to have sufficient inspectors in the plant so we can 
anticipate production peaks. Under the 1948 arrangement where 
they were able to have sufficient inspectors in their plants and we 
were able to hire sufficient inspectors, we had what might be con- 
sidered the optimum organization. 

As this dropped and this went up—— 
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Senator ELLENDER. When you say ‘‘this,’’ would you indicate for 
the record to what you are referring? 

Dr. Miuuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. When the man-years dropped? 

Dr. Miuuier. As the number of man-years dropped to a low in 
1953 and the number of animals inspected raised from 83 million to 
92 million 

Senator ELLENDER. Was this increase made possible merely for 
the accommodation of the slaughter houses? 

Dr. Miiuter. That is the point I endeavor to make. In 1949 we 
were able to hire more inspectors for their accommodation because 
they paid for the service. 

Senator ELLENDER. Would you say that the inspection service now 
is as good as it was in 1949? 

Dr. Mituirer. The inspection service is as good, but the industry 
is experiencing inconveniences because there are not as many inspectors 
readily ave ailable. 

Senator ELLENDER. What do you mean by “inconveniences’’? 

Dr. Mitier. Going back to my point that inspectors work right in 
the production lines in these meat packing plants, you may recall 
[ said in the slaughtering establishment an inspector will work elbow 
to elbow with the butcher. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now they do not? 


PLANT OPERATIONS AFFECTED BY NUMBER OF INSPECTORS AVAILABLE 


Dr. Miuuer. Yes, they do, but as a peak is reached in a particular 
plant we have the same number of inspectors to maintain in that 
plant. The establishment must go a little slower in its kill than it 
would if we had an additional inspector to assign there. In 1949 we 
had that additional inspector but today the kill is slowed momentarily, 
slowed down to the ability of the available inspectors to inspect. 

Senator ELLENDER. To go back to your figures there, you inspected 
almost 10 million more with about one hundred-some less people. 
There does not seem to be a slowdown. 

Dr. Mitier. Slow down in terms of so many per hour is what I am 
talking about. The total number has increased, but in many cases 
the rate per hour had to be slowed down to the ability of the inspectors 
to inspect. 

Senator ELLENDER. You think the method we now have of having 
the Government pay the cost is better than under the old method of 
having the packinghouse to do so? 

Dr. Miuuier. I have not expressed myself on that. My responsi- 
bility is to inspect efficiently. As I have expressed myself on 
occasions, We can inspect efficiently both ways so long as we have 
sufficient funds to hire inspectors. The funds that were made avail- 
able by appropriation to hire inspectors during this period, hired fewer 
inspectors. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean since 1949? 

Dr. Mituer. Yes; hired fewer inspectors than we were able to hire 
in 1949, but we are conducting exactly the same inspection and the 
industry is inconvenienced to the point it must occasionally bring 
down its rate to our ability to inspect. 
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REQUESTS TO INS?ECT AT ADDITIONAL PLANTS 


Senator ELtenpeR. Have you any requests to open up more of 
these inspection establishments, and you have to turn them down 
because of lack of funds? 

Dr. Mitutur. No. We are receiving requests constantly for new 
plants, but then there are plants that are giving up inspection. It is 
sort of a coming and going proposition. It does not quite balance 
off, however. There has been a gradual increase in the total. 

Senator ELLENDER. But you do have sufficient funds to take care 
of all comers, all those who request it? 

Dr. Miuuer. Yes, sir. Unless there would be some unexpected 
flush. We do not anticipate that. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Before you grant inspection permission, have 
you any requirements that you impose on those who apply? 

Dr. Mituer. Yes, sir. We have beth structural and equipment 
requirements. Before the applicant is granted the inspection, he is 
told what he must do. 

Senator ELLENDER. You have regular standards? 

Dr. Miiuer. Yes, sir; applicable to every inspected plant through- 
out the country. 

Dr. Suaw. That completes our presentation under the ‘salaries 
and expenses” appropriation. If you care to, we can turn to page 121 
of the explanatory notes and start with ‘‘Payments to States, Hawaii, 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico,” which is the next appropriation. 


PLANT AND ANIMAL DISEASE AND Pest ContTROL 


Senator Youne. Before we take up the appropriaticn for payments 
to States I think it would be advisable to have a little more discussion 
on plant disease and pest control. While the members of the com- 
mitiee did discuss this subject with Mr. Hoyt, the crop regulatory 
program director, at the Wednesday hearing I feel that we need addi- 
tional information fer the record. 

I have several-letiers here, addressed to Senator Bridges, chairman 
of the full committee, Senator Symington, Senator Smathers, and 
myself. I would like to have them inserted at this point. 

(The letters and material referred to follows:) 


CoLoRADO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Denver, Colo., March 9, 1954. 
Hon. Mitron R. Youna, 
Chairman, Appropriation’s Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator Youna: Since the announcement of the proposed cuts in 
1955 budget covering the plant pest control activities now under the Agricultural 
Research Service, and especially covering the control and eradication programs, 
I have had an opportunity to study and evaluate this proposed budget and request 
the privilege of writing my opinions. 

It is to be recognized that appropriations for administration of the Federal 
Government should be reduced wherein such procedure is economically sound, 
but these proposed reductions do not fall in this category. 

We recognize that there has been a tendency to have the States shoulder an in- 
creasing amount of responsibility in these control programs (as suggested by the 
national survey of these programs by the former Secretary of Agriculture). 

It is very evident after a study of the separate States participating in these con- 
trol and eradication prog-ams that a true evaluation of the States participation 
has not been represented, and contrary to some statement, the States are providing 
their share or more in these programs. 
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Because of the long standing program of the Federal Government to offer leader- 
ship in the control or eradication programs, the States rave relied upon the joint 
operations in the areas where these programs have operated, and that this type 
of cooperation has offered maximum protection and controls. 

In relation to many of these control programs by the very nature of the type 
of control being of an interstate nature, it is recognized that it is a physical impos- 
sibility for the separate States to effectively enforce surveys and controls on an 
equal and satisfactory basis. 

The abandonment of these control programs and Federal quarantines made 
necessary by the proposed reductions will force all States in self defense to pro- 
mulgate State quarantines; thus multiplying manyfold the cost of administration 
thereof. The regulation of the interstate movement of agricultural products 
which could distribute plant pests is distinctly a responsibility of the Federal 
Government in cooperation with the several States. 

There is recognition of the importance of expansion of extension services and 
research programs. Under Federal support we would question the advisability 
of expansion of these activities at the expense of control or eradication programs, 
which is in effect the major factor in correcting these infestations. 

It is to be hoped that some provision can be made for restoration of these funds 
until a sincere study of each program can be made, and especially to the ability of 
the States to assume the responsibility, 

Respectfully yours, 
Pau W. Swisher, 
Commissioner, Colorado Department of Agriculture. 


STATE OF COLORADO, 
CoLorRADO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Denver, Colo., March 5, 1954, 
Senator Srrtes BrincEs, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SenaAtTOR BripGes: As you are aware under the reorganization plan 
as carried out, the United States Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
was divided into two divisions, the research plan and the crop-regulatory plan. 

The quarantine committee of the Western Plant Board, which is comprised of 
11 Western States, met January 20 and 21, 1954, in Boise, Idaho, and discussed 
this reorganization. Asa result of this meeting, Mr. F. Herbert Gates, chairman 
of the Western Plant Board, was asked to attend the meeting of the National 
Plant Board held in Chicago, February 10 and 11, 1954, for a discussion of the 
reorganization and especially the appropriations for the continuation of crop 
pest control and eradication programs, 

Programs of vital importance to the West and especially Colorado, are: phony 
peach and peach mosaic, barberry eradication for the control of rust on small 
grains, grasshopper and Mormon cricket control and to provide for the activities 
of the Insecticide, Fungicide and Rodenticide Act as provided by chapter 125, 
Ist session, Public Law 104, 80th Congress. 

We are enclosing fact sheets on these very important control programs and 
respectfully request your serious consideration of restoration of appropriations 
as recommended by the National Plant Board, which are: phony peach and peach 
mosaic, not less than $139,000; barberry eradication, not less than $738,000; 
grasshopper and Mormon cricket control, $569,000; Insecticide, Fungicide and 
Rodenticide Act, $587,000. Request for these appropriations are made upon the 
results of serious and evident studies of the programs and their relation to stable 
economics of the western areas. 

We note with interest that it has been proposed that a budget of $112 million, 
an addition of $18 million of the last budget, has been recommended in the Federal 
budget for research. We are very sympathetic to research and recognize the 
necessity. We hope that research will be continued with substantial funds, 
but we respectfully wish to express the opinion that research within itself is not 
enough, and that control programs based on research are equally important and 
valuable. To restrict funds for control programs is to nullify the value of research 
funds. 

You will recall that it was necessary for a delegation from Colorado to discus 
these vital matters of appropriation a year ago. Iam sure you are well informed, 
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however, if you desire additional information and facts in relation to these pro- 
grams at any time, this Division would deem it a pleasure and privilege to assist. 
With my kindest and personal regards to you and your staff, I beg to remain, 
Very respectfully, 
F. Herpert GartEs, 
Chief, Division of Plant Industry. 


PHoony Pracuw AND Pgeacn Mosaic Disease Contro., Prosecr 


Phony peach and peach mosaic disease control project is a unified cooperative 
program. It is to be recognized that the virus disease causing phony is a different 
virus than peach mosaic virus; also the areas of infestation are somewhat separated. 

Phony peach infestations: Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Missouri, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Texas. 

Peach mosaic infestations: Arkansas, California, Colorado, Oklahoma, Texas, 
and Utah. 

In this information sheet we will discuss peach mosaic and make reference to 
“phony” only when the necessity arises, this for clarification of the project. 

Peach mosaic, a virus disease of peach trees, was recognized as a threat to the 
peach industry of Colorado as early as 1933. 

1934 a joint control program, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
United States Department of Agriculture, State department of agriculture, 
Colorado A. and M. College, Peach Board of Control, and the counties of Mesa 
and Delta. Cooperating growers and industry support has also been of great 
financial value contributing large sums of money and services. 

The following chart gives results on Mesa County peach mosaic control since 
the program was started: 


Year 


Trees in- Trees in- Percent- Trees in- Trees in- | Percent- 
fected spected age fected spected age 
| 


1934 6, 000 348,171 
1935 32, 163 521, 986 
1936 10, 945 582, 304 


2,979 | 912, 960 | 
590 | 982, 345 | 
938, 560 


895, 692 
884, 350 


4, 966 709, 835 
4, 539 749, 170 
5, O82 763, 180 
7, 280 58, 704 . 9 Total | 
, 773 73 mosaic 
Average 
per- 
. cent- 
1946____ ‘ 857, ‘ age 


3 | 
3, 517 653, 273 53 ‘ | 3: 909, 932 


From the above chart it is reasonable to conclude that the present control 
program has been effective and must be continued until some better method of 
control is devised, and it might be suggested that after 20 years of research, no 
answer has yet been given. 

From the chart it is recognized that in 18 years, 120,000 trees have been removed 
from Mesa County orchards; at an assessed value of $15 per tree is $1,797,765; 
it is suggested that in addition there has been a loss in crop sales of more than 
$1 million; losses to railroad and truck transportation, labor, ete., $500,000. 

The infestation of peach mosaic in Colorado is of more than local importance; 
Colorado peach growers purchase 100 percent of the peach trees from other 
States. 

During the past many years, one of the principal protective functions (as 
required by the separate State quarantines) is the nursery environs inspections 
and any nursery found infested or within a 1-mile radius of an infested area was 
listed as infested and not permitted sale of stone-fruit nursery stock to the pro- 
tected area. Because of interstate transit, these nursery environs survey are 
properly the function of the Federal ageney, and under this Federal inspection 
only those infested areas are quarantined without the Federal inspection; it is 
to be expected that total quarantines would be established against all infested 
States. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Phony peach and peach mosaic disease control project must be continued as 
in the past 20 years, if: (1) The peach industry is to survive; (2) the economies 
of the peach areas are to be stable; (3) large populations are not to be deprived 
of a livelihood; (4) the tax structure and revenues of these areas are not destroyed; 
and (5) recognition of the honesty, faithfulness and will of the peach grower. 

It is the respectful request that this project receive serious and honest con- 
sideration, and that the sum of not less than $139,000 per year be appropriated 
for control activities until such a time as research can give a different control 
method. 

Fr. Herpert Gates, 
COLORADO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


STATE OF COLORADO, 
COLORADO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Denver, Colo., March 4. 1954. 


GRASSHOPPER AND MorRMON CRICKET CONTROL 


Grasshopper and mormon cricket control is mainly a suppression program on 
private and public rangelands for the protection of and to prevent losses on crop 
lands. Rangelands are most generally the egg beds of hoppers and if these egg 
beds are controlled, migration to cropland by hoppers is frequently the best 
control for croplands. (Croplands are not ineluded in the control programs 

The areas of infestations are the Rocky Mountain, Pacific, and short grass 
areas of the Great Plains and include the private and public rangelands (egg beds 
of California, Arizona, Nevada, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota and 
Minnesota. Much of this infestation on public domain range and ownership is 
vested in the Federal Government, and the Federal agencies should be responsible 
for control of grasshoppers on these lands. Most of the hoppers hatching in these 
areas are migratory and start on the move as soon as hatched, destroying most 
vegetation as they migrate. 

Present-day grasshopper controls are relatively cheap and effective (98 percent 
control is not exceptional), and almost immediately resulting in less forage losses 
than was possible by older types of control. 

feporting on the 1954 program of hopper control, it is to be realized that 
Colorado has appropriated $200,000 cash and physical equipment such as trucks, 
tanks, tractors, ete., of the highway department and other State agencies to an 
approximate value of $80,000, or an approximate one-third of the cost of control, 
farmer contribution to be one-third of total cost and the Federal agencies one- 
third; thus the program is a three-way cooperative program, and in Colorado is 
to be administered under a State pest district 

The national control program reflects: 4% million acres of hopper infested 
rangeland in 13 States, carrying populations of mixed species from 7 to more than 
200 per square yard that warrant control this year; of this total 1,492,480 acres 
are Federal domain. 

It is estimated that the average per acre cost of control will probably not 
exceed 60 cents per acre. On this basis the total cost of proposed range grass- 
hopper control on a national level will be approximately $2,850,000. 

It is to be recommended that an appropriation for ‘hopper and mormon 
cricket control”? by the Federal agencies be not less than $569,000 to match State 
and farmer contributions on State and private lands, and that total funds be 
appropriated for control on public domain. 

F. Herpert Gares, 
Chief, Division of Plant Industry. 


STATE OF COLORADO, 
CoLorRADO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Denver 11, Colo., March 4, 1954. 
To all Plant and Regulatory Control Officials: 
Dear Sir: Enclosed you will find brief statements on the control projects of 
phony peach and peach mosaic control, grasshopper and mormon cricket control, 
barberry eradication and the Insecticide, Fungicide and Rodenticide Act. 
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The restoration of funds as suggested in these control measures are in accord- 
ance with the proposal of the national and regional plant boards. 
Respectfully yours, 
F. Herspert Gates, 
Chief, Division of Plant Industry. 


A STATEMENT OF Po.icy with REGARD TO FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITIES IN PLANT 
QUARANTINE MATTERS 


The chief plant pest reguls,tory officials, representing 26 States throughout the 
Nation, met in Chicego, Ill., on February 10, 11, 1954, et the request of the 
nations! plant board, for the purpose of anelyzing, discussing, and crystallizing 
attitudes in respect to the proposed s.ppropriation appearing in the Federsl budget 
for the 1955 fiscal yeer, releting to cooperstive Federe)-Stste plant quarantine 
and control progre.ms. 

It is the unanimous concensus of such conference thet: 

1. Appropris.tions for edministretion of the Federsl Government should be 
reduced wherein such procedure is economically sound, but these particular 
proposed reductions do not fell within this cs.tegory. 

2. In the event eppropristions are mede in accordance with these proposed 
budget cuts, resultant injuries will be irreparable to agricultural, forestry, end 
horticulture crops, end to the finenciel interests of those people engaged in the 
production, distribution, and meintenance thereof throughout the length end 
breadth of the United Stetes. 

3. The sbendonment of Federsl end Stete plent pest quarantines made neces- 
sery by these proposed reductions will force ell States, in self-defense, to promul- 
ge.te Stete quarantines, thus multiplying meny fold the cost of edministretion 
thereof. The regulation of the interstete movement of egriculture. products, 
which could distribute plent pests is distinetly e major responsibility of the 
Federal Government in cooperetion with the various States. 

4. Plent pest quarantines and attending control procedures are interdependent 
in ell existing Federsl-State plant pest suppression progrs.ms, a circumstance 
which emphrsizes the necessity for continued Federe] participation in control 
ectivities within infested or infected States. 

5. A number of States could not, or would fril to, sssume the financis.] burden 
resulting from the withdrswel of Federsl assistance proposed by these reductions, 
thereby nullifying the millions of dollars of Stete funds in addition to Federal 
moneys slreedy invested in the projects concerned. This will creete a situetion 
edmittedly not in the advancement of nstionsl economy. 

6. The Federe] Government ce,nnot ignore or evade the responsibility imposed 
by Federz| lew to continue all efforts now in force to protect uninfested States 
from invasion by foreign plent pests elresdy introduced as a result of the demon- 
strated insbility of the Federel Government to prevent entrance of dangerous 
plant pests from foreign sources. 

H. M. Harris. 
F. H. Gates. 
M. P. Zapper. 
C. H. ALDEN. 

J. W. Bartncer. 


SraTe or Co.Lorapo, 
CoLoraAvo DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Denver, Colo., March 2, 1954. 


BARBERRY ERApICcCATION (CoLoRADO) (CoNnTROL oF Rust oF SMALL GRAINS) 


Barberry eradication program started in Colorado in cooperation with the 
Federal Government in 1918. In 1919 the Colorado General Assembly passed 
laws prohibiting the sale and distribution of susceptible barberry bushes. 

The area infested in 1917 consisted of 75,000 square miles; area now infested 
1,000 squre miles. The infestation has been reduced to three of the southwest 
counties. 

The total expenditures for barberry eradication for the State have been Federal 
funds, $792,848; State funds, $117,954; grand total, $910,802. Approximately 
98 percent of the original infestation has been removed, and in 2 or 3 years the 
work may be confined to maintenance, and to removal of escape barberry bushes 
or from seeds dropped by birds and animals. 
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Since 1934 stem rust has caused a loss of 4,561,000 bushels of grain with an 
approximate loss of $5,803,000. 

The value of the crop of small grains in Colorado is approximately $100 million. 

Ample appropriations for barberry eradication must be continued until comple- 
tion of project because: 

1. The national eradication of barberry is about 97 percent complete. 

2. The crop (small grains) is one of the Nation’s most valuable agricultural 
crops, and is the basis of all agriculture. 

3. It is the principal floor of our national economics. 

We respectfully request a Federal appropriation of not less than $738,000. 

. F. Herpert Gates, 
Chief, Division of Plant Industry. 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
March 9, 1954. 
Hon. Mitton R. Youna, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriation Bill, 
Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Youna: For inclusion in the record of the hearings on the 
Agriculture appropriation bill, I desire to hand you herewith a letter from Mr. 
Neely Turner, assistant director of the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, 123 Huntington Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. Turner desires to support the proposals submitted by the National Plant 
Board for certain appropriations for the Japanese beetle-control program, the 
Golden nematode control program and the gypsy moth control program. 

Thanking you for your consideration of this letter, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Prescotr Busu, United States Senator. 


Tue Connecticut AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
New Haven, Conn., March 4, 1954. 
Senator Prescorr Busa, 
United States Senaie, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Busan: The President’s budget for the fiscal year 1955 for the 
work of the United Stetes Department of Agriculture celled for substentisl redue- 
tions for many items le,beled “Insect a.nd disease control.”’ In testimony presented 
to the Congress in defense of the budget for the fiser,l year 1954, Secretary of 
Agriculture stated thet these reductions were mede with the ides, thet the various 
State governments would take over the functions performed under these appro- 
pris.tions, and carry on the work. 

The lebel given for these activities in the budget is probebly responsible for a 
definite misunderstanding. Most of these appropristions lebeled ‘‘Control”’ 
are actuelly intended to carry out the provisions of quarantine restrictions imposed 
by the United States Department of Agriculture on the shippers of plants and 
plent products. For instance, the sum of $429,600 spent for Japenese beetle 
control in the fiseel year 1954 was used to prevent the movemert of nursery 
stock or other farm products from the ares, infested by the Japanese beetle into 
uninfested States. It wes used to inspect products from the infested States and 
in order to certify that they were free of the Js,panese beetle and could be shipped 
into other parts of the country. None of the money wes used to control the 
Japanese beetle in any infested Stete. In other words, these appropristions are 
in the main not meade to control insect pests for fermers living in the various 
States, but to prevent the spread of insect pests and plant diseeses which do not 
occur in all the States. 

We have consulted the proper officials in the Connecticut State government in 
regard to the possibility of the Connecticut Agriculture, Experiment Station 
taking over some of the quarantine work which hes been done in the past by the 
United States Depsrtment of Agriculture. Our officials tell us thet this is obvi- 
ously a matter of interstate commerce and that we cannot properly spend State 
approprie.tions in doing this sort of work. 

The National Plant Board, an orgenizs.tion of regule.tory officials representing 
the 48 States, has studied the budget and has recommended certsin appropriations 
for use in these projects. I understand thet the proposals made by the National 
Plant Board have been placed before the Congress. 
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We support the requests mede by the Netional Plant Board and would like to 
enlist your support in behalf of the farmers and nurserymen of Connecticut in the 
passage of these increased appropriations. 

The Japanese beetle control program, the golden nematode control, and the 
gypsy moth control are of vital importance to our citizens. The Japanese bectle 
and gypsy moth both occur all over the State of Connecticut. If the increased 
appropris.tions asked of the Congress are not passed, it will be very difficult, if not 
impossible, for our nurserymen end farmers to ship their products into areas not 
now infested by these two pests. The golden nemetode occurs so far only on 
Long Islend. It is a very serious pest of potatoes, and we hope thet the efforts 
of the State of New York and the Federal Government can keep it out of our 
poteto growing area in Connecticut. 

I understand thet there msy be a hearing on this proposed budget before the 
House Subcommittee on Agriculture] Approprizstions on March 8, at 1:30 p. m. 
I should like to request the support of the Connecticut delegation in Congress of 
this proposed budget for the work on insects and plant disesses. 

This letter is being sent to the entire Connecticut delegation in the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
NEELY TuRNER, Assistant Director. 


| National 
| Plant Board 


requests 


Budget for President‘s 
1954 budget, 1955 
| 


575, 000 
250, 000 
240, 000 


Japanese beetle control | 
Sweetpotato weevil control | 
Citrus blackfly and Mexican fruitfly control 


429, 600 $151, 850 
211, 850 50, 800 
, 500 198, 000 


Phony peach and peach mosaic eradication 39, 000 39, 000 | 139, 000 
Barberry eradication 0, 800 536. 000 | 738, 000 
Pink bollworm control , 100 1, 070, 100 | 1, 350, 000 
Golden nematode control 3, 400 201, 500 375, 000 
W hite-fringed beetle control 5, 300 206, 400 700, 000 


Hall scale eradication 
Gypsy moth control 
Grasshopper and Mormon cricket control 
Insect detection and advisory service 


, 300 104, 300 104, 300 
800 197, 200 860, 000 
100 | 302, 400 | 569, 100 
, 600 306, 800 906, 800 








Emergency outbreaks of insects and plant diseases , 000 500, 000 500, 000 
Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act , 600 532, 250 | 587, 600 

Total sje 6, 697, 950 4, 456, 600 7, 354, 800 
Foreign plant quarantines ‘ ae 2, 686, 400 2, 686, 400 3, 150, 000 








Lovis1aNA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND IMMIGRATION, 
Diviston oF ENTOMOLOGY, 
Baton Rouge, February 25, 1954. 
Hon. Mriitron R. Yo6una, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SenatrorR YounG: On February 10 and 11, 1954, members from the 
Southern, Western, Central, and Eastern Plant Boards met in conjunction with 
members of the National Plent Board in Chicago for the purpose of reviewing the 
proposed reduction in the 1955 Federal budget for the Plant Pest Control and 
Plant Quarantine Branches of the Agricultural Research Service. 

It is a recognized fact that quarantine and control work is our first line of defense 
from the standpoint of control, eradication, and prevention of spread of injurious 
plant pests within the States and from one State to another. 

The proposed reduction in Federal funds of the various projects involved will 
make it financially impossible for the States to assume the responsibility of effec- 
tively conducting such projects. Without full participation from the Federal 
Government there is always the danger of quarantine restrictions because the 
States will be deprived of sufficient force to prevent the spread of the pest con- 
cerned. 

Therefore, the members present at the Chicago meeting voted unanimously for 
increasing the funds on the various projects as follows: 
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Requested 
Fiscal year | Fisca] year | Fiscal year by plant 
1953 1954 1955 yoard 
| | members 





Japanese beetle control $429, 600 $151, 850 $575, 000 
Sweetpotato weevil control 211, 850 50, 800 250, 000 
Citrus blackfly and Mexican fruitfly control 227, 500 198, COO 240, 000 
Phony peach and peach mosaic eradication 139, 000 39, 000 139, 000 
Barberry eradication 660, 800 536, 000 738, 000 
Pink ballworm control 1, 220, 100 1, 070, 100 1, 350, 000 
Golden nematode control 346, 400 201, 500 375, 000 
White-fringed beetle control 685, 300 206, 400 700, 000 
Hall scale eradication 104, 300 104, 300 104, 300 
Gypsy moth control 528, 800 | 197, 200 860, 000 
Grasshopper and Mormon cricket control 569, 100 302, 400 569, 100 
Insect detection and advisory service 387, 600 366, 800 366, 800 
Emergency outbreaks of insects and plant diseases 600, 000 500, 000 500, 000 
Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act 587, 600 532, 250 587, 600 

Total 6, 697, 950 4, 456, 600 , 800 
Plant quarantines 2, 686, 400 2, 686, 400 3, 150, 000 





Knelosed are some justifications for the sweetpotato weevil control projects 
and the pink bollworm program. 
Sincerely yours, 
8. J. McCrory, 
Chairman, Southern Plant Board. 


SwWEETPOTATO WEEVIL CONTROL PROGRAM 


This is a cooperative project between the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the States of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina. Its purpose is for the protection of the sweetpotato farmers and 
the industry from heavy losses due to the weevil, which is the most destructive 
pest affecting this leading horticultural crop; and to likewise prevent the spread of 
the insect to weevil free areas within these States and to other sweetpotato- 
growing States. The States involved are now expending approximately $409,000 
or 70 percent of the current budget program, and their ratio of manpower is 3 
tol. The States have maintained this percentage ¢ ontribution for several years 

The Federal budget for the fiscal year 1955 provides for $50,800, a 76 percent 
reduction in funds currently available for this work, which is entirely inade quate 
to maintain the program in an effective manner. This problem, which is inter- 
state in nature, requires Federal participation in program planning and coordi- 
nation between States relating to surveys, quarantines, educational information, 
assistance in eradication and control procedures and research. 

With a reduction in cotton acreage there will be a substantial increase in acres 
devoted to the production of sweetpotatoes, which also means additional work 
will be required to keep the weevil infestations to oe minimum. 

If the proposed budget of $50,800 is adopted it will result in the collapse of 
this program causing great losses to an cobeey in the States now producing 
more than 60 percent of the total production of sweetpotatoes in the United States, 
which has an estimated value of more than $88 million for 1953. 

This project has been successful in eradicating the weevil from some 50 counties 
and from many thousand farms in the affected States. In some years losses to 
farmers have been reduced by $2}4 million or approximately 4 times the average 
annual program cost. 

Therefore, it is urgently requested that a minimum Federal appropriation of 
$250,000 be provided for this project in order to bring about a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the workload by increasing Federal manpower and equipment to 
assist the States in the effective control, eradication, and prevention of spread of 
the sweetpotato weevil. 





PiInK BoLtuworm Contrro. PrRosEctT 


The pink bollworm of cotton is one of the most destructive of all insects. The 
amount of dam Ags done to cottoa will vary according to intensity of infestation, 
conditions comprising natural control, and artificial control measures practiced. 
Probably the only reason that it does not do moie damage in the United States 
than the cotton boll weevil is because the cotton-produciag States have aot become 
as generally infested by this pest. However, grave concern has been expressed 
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concerning the potential danger to the cotton industry of the United States 
should the pink bollworm become firmly entrenched. 

This pest is now present in the States of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Okla- 
homa, Louisiana, and Arkansas, which was found infested for the first time in 
1953. It is likewise present in Mexico. In 1952 this insect was responsible for 
the loss of $34 million to the cotton industry of 39 counties in south Texas. 

It is estimated that an additional sum of $280,000 to the present proposed 
Federal budget of $1,070,100 will be needed to effectively conduct this expanded 
project. 

During the 1953 season new infestations were found in Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
and Arkansas. The cotton-producing South is now being threatened and any 
relaxation in this program will result in severe losses to the cotton farmers. Addi- 
tional funds must be provided for personnel, equipment, and travel expenses to 
enforce the control and quarantine regulations in the newly infested sections of 
Louisiana, Arkansas, and Oklahoma. ‘Traffic inspection on roads leading out of 
the heavily infested areas of Texas and at stations along the Louisiana-Texas and 
Arkansas-Texas boundaries must be strengthened. The limited amount of work 
conducted on this phase of the program during the last 2 crop years has shown 
great value in intercepting large quantities of live pink bollworm, especially in 
baggage and cottonpicking sacks of migrant picker crews moving to noninfested 
States. 

In 1953 an infestation of pink bollworm was found on the west coast of Mexico 
which definitely presents a serious threat to the cotton growing areas of Arizona 
and California. Additional funds must be expended for an increase in the inspec- 
tions for incipient pink bollworm infestations on the west coast and lower 
California cotton growing areas of Mexico. 

In recent years sufficient funds have not been provided for making the necessary 
surveys in Florida for wild cotton. This is an essential phase of the program 
and additional funds are needed to satisfactorily conduct this work. 

Therefore, it is urgently requested that the sum of $1,350,000 be provided by 
the Federal budget for this project. The infested and some noninfested States 
are now and have been providing funds for this project. 


Unitrep States SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 


March 2, 1954. 
Hon. Mitton R. Youna, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, Agricultural Appropriation Bill, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator: I am enclosing some material which has been forwarded to 
me by Ed L. Ayers, plant commissioner, State Plant Board, of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, urging increase in the funds for plant pest control and plant quarantine 
over that which is contained in the Department of Agriculture budget. 

This data is being forwarded to you for the consideration of your committee 
when the agricultural appropriation bill is taken up. It will be appreciated if 
you will have it returned to me when it has served your purpose. 

Thanking you and with kindest regards. 

Sincerely, 
GrorGkr SMatuERs, United States Senator. 





Srate PLant Boarp oF FLORIDA, 
Gainesville, Fla., February 23, 1954. 

Dear Sir: On February 10 and 11 the writer attended a conference called by 
the Chairman of the National Plant Board to consider, among other things, the 
reduced estimates sent to the Congress for Federal insect and plant disease con- 
trol and plant quarantine work for the fiscal year 1955 as compared to previous 
appropriations. Twenty-five States were represented and after a thorough dis- 
cussion a tentative budget was unanimously adopted as shown in the first column 
of the attached comparisons. Inthe opinion of those present any smaller amount 
would result in a weakening of certain Federal foreign plant quarantines and would 
seriously impair local control and quarantine programs where interstate shipments 
were involved. In Florida we are not familiar with many of these programs and, 
no doubt, other States affected by them will make strong representations to their 
Senators and Representatives. We are, however, very definitely interested in 
some items which are discussed in the attached brief. 

The present Federal administration appears to appreciate fully the importance 
of agricultural experiment station and agricultural Extension Service work and 
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we thoroughly agree with its increase of items in the budget for both of these 
services. We are also in sympathy with the administration’s desire to effect 
every possible economy which would tend to bring about a balancing of the budget, 
but we believe that reductions could be made elsewhere which would not expose 
the country to so much pest risk. 

Here in Florida millions of dollars have been spent in the eradication of three 
serious foreign invaders—citrus canker, Mediterranean fruit fly, and citrus black- 
fly—any one of which is capable of destroying or greatly reducing our present 
citrus industry. There are now many other diseases and insect pests knocking 
at our doors and every possible precaution should be taken to prevent their entry. 
Likewise, serious insects and diseases that have already become established in 
the United States should be carefully quarantined, controlled, and prevented 
from spreading to other parts of the country. Present appropriations are far 
from adequate for this work. In 1953, the States of California, Florida, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the Territory of Hawaii, spent $422,202 to 
supplement the foreign plant quarantine work, which is strictly a Federal function. 
These States did not, and do not now, believe that Federal appropriations were 
sufficient to do a satisfactory job. Foreign plant quarantines are maintained 
through close cooperation with the Bureau of Customs of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and, if necessary, their appropriations should also be increased adequately 
for close inspection of all materials coming into this country. 

Domestic control and quarantine problems, we also believe, should be considered 
a problem of the Federal Government where interstate shipments are concerned. 
There is no State that can maintain a satisfactory quarantine involving interstate 
movement. It would take a great deal more money for the different States to 
maintain a large number of local quarantines and they would not be nearly as 
effective as the Federal quarantines now being used. In fact, many of the States 
do not have facilities and equipment for handling these types of quarantine and 
control programs. 

The House and Senate Appropriations Committees are now considering esti- 
mates for the United States Department of Agriculture for 1955 and if we are to 
secure anything like an adequate amount of money for this important work, 
prompt action must be taken. We would appreciate your careful study of this 
matter, together with attachments, and if you feel as we do, that it is one of vital 
importance to Florida and the country as a whole, please call it to the attention of 
your Senators and Representatives and to leaders of organizations who can assist 
in presenting this matter to proper authorities. 

Very truly yours, 


Ep. L. Ayers, Plant Commissioner. 


Appropriations needed, as determined by State officia s, by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Agricu'tural Research Service, P.ant Pest Contro! and P ant Cuar- 


antine Branches, for operations during fiscal year 1955 compared with recom- 
mended budget for 1955 and actual budget for fiscal years 1954 and 1958 


A pproxi- 
mate 


needs ! Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 








fiscal year 1955 1954 1953 
1955 

Japanese beetle control bs ital be $575, 000 $151, 850 $429, 600 

Sweet potato weevil control 250, 000 50, 800 211, 850 

Citrus blackfly and Mexican fruit fly control. 240, 000 198, 000 | 227, 500 

Phony peach and peach mosaic eradication 139, 000 39, 000 139, 000 

Barberry eradication 738, 000 536, 000 660, 800 

Pink bollworm control 1, 350, 000 1, 070, 100 1, 220, 100 

Golden nematode control 375, 000 201, 500 346, 400 

White-fringed beetle control 700, 000 206, 400 685, 300 

Hall scale eradication 104, 300 104, 300 104, 300 

Gypsy moth control 860, 000 197, 200 528, 800 

Grasshopper and Mormon cricket control 569, 100 302, 400 569, 100 | 

Insect detection and advisory service 366, 800 266, 800 387, 600 

Emergency outbreaks of insects and plant diseases 500, 000 500, 000 600, 000 

Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act 587, 600 532, 250 587, 600 576, 763 
Total , 354, 800 4, 456, 600 6, 697, 950 6, 338, 148 

Plant quarantines.................. 3, 150, 000 2, 686, 400 2, 686, 400 2, 692, 538 
Grand total wel a i a ii J 10, 504, 800 7, 143, 000 9, 384, 350 9, 030, 686 


| 


! As unanimously recommended by all State plant quarantine officials in attendance at a meetin 


held in 
Chicago, Ill., Feb. 10, 11, 1954. 
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Items OF PARTICULAR INTEREST TO FLORIDA CONTAINED IN FEDERAL BupcGet, 
Unirep Stares DeparTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
Service, Prant Pest ConTroL, anp PLANT QUARANTINE BRANCHES 


CITRUS BLACKFLY AND MEXICAN FRUIT FLY CONTROL 


An increase of $42,000 over the budget figures for the fiscal year 1955 is believed 
necessary for combatting this pest, which at one time gained a foothold on several 
city blocks in Key West. It required 3% years to effect its eradication from this 
sniall key at a total cost of $195,464.95 (State expenditures, $161,464.95; Federal 
expenditures, $34,000). During recent months this insect has appeared in Mata- 
moras, Mexico, along the border of Texas opposite Brownsville, and through 
eradication and control work by the United States Department of Agriculture and 
the Mexican Government it is not now known to be within the immediate prox- 
imity of the border. Where this pest is found there results a certain amount of 
defoliation and where there is heavy infestation very little fruit matures. Should 
this insect succeed in getting across the border, it would always be a serious threat 
to Florida and strengthening of the attack on this pest in Mexico to prevent its 
movement northward to the border is certainly much eheaper than would be the 
losses sustained should it become well established in the Florida citrus belt. This 
pest not only attacks citrus but has a number of other host plants. The work done 
by the Federal Government in Mexico, including the work they have succeeded 
in getting the Mexican Government to do within the past year, is one for which 
they should be highly commended and certainly there should be no letdown. If 
the amount available in 1954 is appropriated for 1955, there would necessarily be 
some curtailment of work performed due to automatic increases of salaries to Fed- 
eral employees, as required by law, which could be offset only by reducing the 
number of men working. 

PLANT QUARANTINES 


The National Plant Board recommends an appropriation of $3,150,000 for the 
all-important work of port inspection. This is $463,600 more than the amount 
recommended in the Federal budget vet it is still inadequate and small compared 
to losses which would occur to the Nation’s agriculture from the introduction of 
certain insects and diseases. In 1953, approximately 130,000 planes and vessels 
were inspected and almost 1 of every 3 carried unauthorized plant material. 
During the same period more than 170,000 lots of plant materials were intercepted 
in the process of inspecting approximately 2,200,000 pieces of airplane baggage, 
3,700,000 pieces of foreign mail and 13,500,000 vehieles and 79,000 freight cars 
entering from Mexico. This does not include 74,000 importations of plant ma- 
terial under permit, of which 2,800,000 packages were closely inspected or treated. 
All of this work is done at about 80 stations spread over the continental United 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

In 1952, plant quarantine inspectors at United States ports of entry, intercepted 
citrus canker 81 times, citrus blackfly 32 times, Mexican fruit worm 18] times, and 
the Mediterranean fruit fly 35 times. All of these interceptions and many others 
are very important to the State of Florida. 

The speed with which things move today, the disposition on the part of people 
to travel, with the attendant baggage risk, the arrival of planes from foreign coun- 
tries at all hours of the day and night, seven days a week, the arrival of second- 
hand burlap bags previously used as containers of root crops, infested with cysts 
of the golden nematode, innumerable mail packages which contain prohibited 
agricultural products, ete., point to the necessity of strengthening our present first 
line of defense at ports of entry in continental United States and its possessions, 
where injurious insects and plant diseases of foreign origin are intercepted daily. 


INSECT DETECTION AND ADVISORY SERVICE 


From the standpoint of economy, it is essential that insect and plant disease 
aliens be located and suppressed before they have gained a firm foothold and wide 
distribution. Had such pests as the Florida red scale, the purple scale, citrus 
whitefly, European cornborer, Japanese beetle, Oriental fruit moth, cotton boll 
weevil, corn ear worm (it was estimated a few years ago that American farmers 
grow on an average of 2 million acres of corn just to feed this introduced insect), 
chestnut bark disease (which has wiped out the native American chestnut), 
white pine blister rust, to mention a few which are exacting a heavy annual toll 
on American agriculture, been discovered shortly after their establishment in this 
country, they might have been eradicated as were the citrus blackfly, Mediter- 








; 
4 
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ranean fruit fly, and citrus canker, at a cost in excess of $10,100,000. In the short 
time that the detection service has been operating it has paid dividends and our 
knowledge of the distribution of insect pests has reached a new high. The ground 
to be covered comprises a tremendous area and needs constant reworking for the 
purpose of detecting the presence of new injurious insects in a given area or areas 
at their inception. The longer their presence is unobserved the greater the cost to 
eradicate, combat, or prevent their distribution to new areas with plants and 
plant products, as hitch hikers, or by their own power. It is therefore believed 
that there should be no curtailment of effort in the detection of insect pests until 
they build up a large population and gain wide distribution, 


INSECTICIDE, FUNGICIDE, AND RODENTICIDE ACT 


The large amounts of insecticides, fungicides and rodenticides used in this 
country and the rapid development of new ones, some of which are showing 
remarkable results, point to the need of keeping abreast with current happenings. 
Were it not fer the effectiveness and persistent use of these three, it is doubtful 
whether it would be profitable to produce enough of our major field and garden 
crops to meet the needs of this country. Experience has repeatedly demon- 
strated that many insecticides and fungicides do not from the standpoint of 
effectiveness come up to the claims and in other instances, they fall short of con- 
taining the required amount of the essential ingredients. In order to expedite 
the availability to the publie of pertinent information, it is believed that the 
additional funds are needed. 

While emphasis has been stressed on the above 4 projects, we in Florida are very 
much cencerned about the pests of 6 others, 2 of which have limited distribution 
in our State, namely, whiie-fringed beetle and pink bollworm. A third, the 
sweetpotato weevil, has a rather wide distribution here and is subject to the same 
type of control as prevails in other infested States. None of the following are 
known to occur in Florida: Japanese beetle, golden nematode and the Hall scale 
In view of their demonstrated capacities for doing harm to cultivated crops in 
States in which they are established, we do not wish to see any relaxation of 
control effort to prevent their spread to Florida. 


— 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
SratTe oF Missourt, 
Jefferson City, March 8, 1954. 
Hon. Stuart SYMINGTON, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 245, D. C. 

Dwar Sir: The State Department of Agriculture of Missouri is greatly con 
cerned with the proposed Federal budget for domestic and foreign-plant quarantine 
funds. The proposed severe cuts in the different phases of the work are viewed 
with alarm. 

While the desire for greater economy, balancing the budget, and waste reduce 
tion is understood and sympathized with, economy cuts today which may well 
lead to enormous losses tomorrow, should not be allowed. 

The Federal administration’s apparent appreciation of the importance of 
agricultural experiment stations and Agricultural I:kxtension Service work is com 
mendable but it must not be overlooked that even though not glamorized, the 
regulatory services with their quarantines and inspections are first line of defense 
against the invasion and spread of destructive insect and plant-disease pests 

The losses from insects and plant diseases right now are appalling but they are 
nothing compared to what we may have to face in the future if our vigilance to 
invasion of foreign insects or plant diseases and control of those already established 
is relaxed or curtailed due to the lack of funds 

Manvy of the problems involved in regulatory work are interstate in nature and 
cannot be handled in any one State. Other problems affect large portions of the 
United States and are far too large for any one State to handle, such as baggage 
inspection. Some States are not financially in position to handle some of their 
insect and plant-disease problems and are thereby endangering other States 
These and other problems are, of their nature, Federal problems and should be 
handled so. 

Witb the Federal proposed funds cut and its far-reaching effects facing the 
regulatory services, Mr. Frark Sorreci, Chairman of the National Plant Board, 
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celled a specie! meeting of the State reguletory officials at Chicago, February 10 
and 11, 1954. Twenty-five States attended with 1 State representing the desires 
of 9 other States not present. These States in attendance at the Chiacgo meeting 
unanimously approved of the following request of funds for the-fiseal- year 1955: 








Requested 
by plant | Fiscal year) Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| board 1953 1954 | 1955 
mem bers 
i ptentidli spi 
Japanese beetle control re a $575, 000 $462, 971 $429, 600 | $151, 850 
Sweet potato weevil control | 250, 000 226, 106 211, 850 50), 800 
Citrus black fly and Mexican fruitfly control 240, 000 240, 804 227, 500 | 198, 000 
Phony peach and peach mosaic eradication. -. 139, 000 150, 213 139, 000 39, 000 
Barberry eradication 738, 000 628, 379 660, 800 536, 000 
Pink bollworm control . 1, 350, 000 1, 193, 369 1, 220, 100 1, 070, 100 
Golden nematode control 375, 000 316, 693 346, 400 201, 500 
White fringed beetle control d 700, 000 | 654, 225 685, 300 206, 400 
Hall scale eradication vl 104, 300 | 114, 175 104, 300 104, 300 
Gypsy moth control 860, 000 537, 694 528, 800 197, 200 
Grasshopper and Mormon cricket control 569, 100 | 546, 859 569, 100 302, 400 
Insect detection and advisory service cane 366, 800 | 322, 197 387, 600 368, 800 
Emergency outbreaks of insects and plant diseases 500, 000 | 367, 700 600, 000 500, 000 
Insecticide, fungicide, and rodenticide act 587, 600 | 576, 763 587, 600 532, 250 
Total 3 a end 7, 354,800 | 6,338, 148 6, 697, 950 4, 456, 600 
Plant quarantines ; 3, 150, 000 2, 692, 538 2, 686, 400 2, 686, 400 





We ask you to carefully consider this matter and then urge your support of the 
above recommendations of the National Plant Board. This matter is soon to 
come up for discussion in Congress, so time is short. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. C. CARPENTER, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 
Junius R. ANDERSON, 
State Entomologist. 


NATIONAL PLANT Boarp, 
Lansing, Mich., February 17, 1954. 
Hon. Mitton R. Youna, 

Chairman, Subcommitice on Agricultural Appropriations, 

United States Senate, Washingtin, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: At a meeting of the National Plant Board and the State 
regulatory officials held at the Morrison Hotel at Chicago this past week, it was 
the unanimous opinion that the following requests be made for appropriations 
essential and necessary to carry on the work of the cooperative projects with the 
Agricultural Research Administration, United States Department of Agriculture. 

One has only to appreciate the vast amount of damage caused by insects and 
diseases to the commonwealth of this country to understand the necessity of 
carrying on efficient and necessary quarantines and control projects if we are to 
safeguard American agriculture, horticulture, and forestry. 

Following is a list of these items on which I will deeply appreciate your con- 
sideration and cooperation in seeing that the moneys are provided to allow us to 
go forward with this most essential work: 


Japanese beetle contro! ‘ $575, 000 
Sweetpotato weevil control _ - - tau < 250, 000 
Citrus blackfly and Mexican fruitfly control P ‘ 240, 000 
Phony peach and peach mosiac eradication eer 139, 000 
Barberry eradication programs and quarantine , 738, 000 
Pink bollworm control ‘ i 1, 350, 000 
Golden nematode control. _- ‘dis sath dat kai 375, 000 
White-fringed beetle control : 700, 000 
Hall scale eradication ; 104, 300 
Gypsy moth control 860, 000 
Grasshopper and Mormon cricket control é ; 569, 100 
Insect detection and advisory service 366, 800 
Emergency outbreaks of insects and plant diseases red wide : 500, 000 


Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act ex ‘ 587, 000 
Plant quarantines which include foreign and transit inspection _ - 3, 150, 000 
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It is a definite conclusion that unless we can be provided with these moneys that 
our country will be jeopardized from the movement of insects and diseases which 
have proven to be so detrimental. Many of these programs are on a cooperative 
basis with the States, and the records clearly indicate that the States are expending 
more moneys each year than has been available by Federal moneys. I know of 
no State that is in a position to take over these various quarantines, and eradica- 
tion and control programs, for in the first place, the States were not at fault 
because an insect or a disease was allowed to enter its State through imported 
materials from foreign countries, and as a result, most certainly, the Govern- 
ment should be interested in helping to control or eradicate said pests. 

Having served for nearly 30 years in this type work, and now serving as chair- 
man of the quarantine committee of the National Plant Board, and as chairman 
of the central plant board comprising the 13 Central States, I make these state- 
ments respectfully requesting your cooperation in assisting us to go forward in 
our work at this time. 

Thanking you for your many past favors, and assuring you if you have any 
questions to ask concerning these requests, or if I can be of any assistance I shall 
consider it an honor to have you command me, I am 

Yours very truly, C. A. Borer, 
Chairman, Quarantine Committee. 


NATIONAL PLANT Boarp, 
Durham, N. H., February 26, 1954. 
Mitton R. Youne, 
Chairman, Appropriations Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Youna: In accordance with instructions received from the National 
Plant Board, I am enclosing a statement which was developed at a meeting of 
State regulatory officials, held in Chicago, Ill., on February 10 and 11, 1954. 

The National Plant Board, which met in conjunction with the above-mentioned 
State regulatory officials, approved this general policy statement, verbatim. In 
addition, the National Plant Board approved the following resolution (in accord- 
ance with the enclosed policy statement): 

Therefore be it— 

Resolved, That the National Plant Board request that the Federal budget for 
plant pest control and plant quarantine work of the Agricultural Research 
Service for the fiscal year 1955 shall be 
For Japanese beetle control $575, 000 
For sweetpotato weevil control 250, 000 
For blackfly and Mexican fruitfly control 240, 000 
For phony peach and peach mosaic eradication 139, 000 
For barberry eradication 738, 000 
For pink bollworm control , 350, 000 
For golden nematode control 375, 000 
For white-fringed beetle control 700, 000 
For white pine blister rust control on State and private lands 300, 000 
For Hall seale eradication f 104, 300 
For gypsy moth control 860, 000 
For grasshopper and Mormon cricket control 569, 100 
For insect detection and advisory service 366, 800 
For emergency outbreaks of insects and plant diseases ; 500, 000 
For Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act 587, 600 
For plant quarantines, including foreign plant quarantines and transit 

inspection : 3, 150, 000 


I should like to add further that the amounts of moneys which are requested 
to be ineluded in the 1955 budget were arrived at only after very serious con- 
sideration, and after hearing evidence from the various States as to the importance 
of specific projects in the opinion of those closely associated with the projects 
concerned., 

Very truly yours, 


J. G. ConKkiin, 
Secretary, National Plant Roard. 
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A STaTEMENT OF Po.Licy Wire Recarp To Feperaut RESPONSIBILITIES IN PLANT 
QUARANTINE Marrers 


The chief plant pest regulatory officials, representing 26 States throughout the 
Nation, met in Chicago, Ill., on February 10, 1954, at the request of the National 
Plant Board, for the purpose of analyzing, discussing, and crystallizing attitudes in 
respect to the proposed appropriation appearing in the Federal budget for the 1955 
fiscal year, relating to cooperative Federal-State plant quarantine and control 
programs, 

It is the unanimous consensus of such conference that: 

1. Appropriations for administration of the Federal Government should be 
reduced wherein such procedure is economically sound, but these particular pro- 
posed reductions do not fall within this category. 

2. In the event appropriations are made in accordance with these proposed 
budget cuts, resultant injuries will be irreparable to agricultural, forestry, and 
horticultural crops, and to the financial interests of those people engaged in the 
production, distribution, and maintenance thereof throughout the length and 
breadth of the United States. 

3. The abandonment of Federal and State plant pest quarantines made neces- 
sary by these proposed reductions will force all States, in self-defense, to pro- 
mulgate State quarantines, thus multiplying manyfold the cost of administration 
thereof. The regulation of the interstate movement of agricultural products, 
which could distribute plant pests, is distinctly a major responsibility of the 
Federal Government in cooperation with the various States. 

4. Plant pest quarantines and attending control procedures are interdependent 
in all existing Federal-State plant pest suppression programs, a circumstance which 
emphasizes the necessity for continued Federal participation in control activities 
within infested or infected States. 

5. A number of States could not, or would fail to, assume the financial burden 
resulting from the withdrawal of Federal assistance proposed by these reductions, 
thereby nullifying the millions of dollars of State funds in addition to Federal 
monies already invested in the projects concerned. This will create a situation 
admittedly not in the advancement of national economy. 

6. The Federal Government cannot ignore or evade the responsibility imposed 
by Federal law to continue all efforts now in force to protect uninfested States from 
invasion by foreign plant pests already introduced as a result of the demonstrated 
inability of the Federal Government to prevent entrance of dangerous plant pests 
from foreign sources. 

H. M. Harris. 
F. H. Gares. 
M. P. Zapper. 
C, H. ALpen. 
J. H. Barincer. 


JAPANESE BEETLE CONTROL PROGRAM 


Senator Dirksen. How far west did you go with your quarantine 
and control operations on Japanese beetles? It is in my mind that the 
western most point is out here in Pennsylvania, or did you go into 
Ohio? 

Mr. Hoyr. It goes into Ohio. We have done extensive trapping 
in the States of Illinois and Wisconsin and as far west as Minnesota. 

Dr. Suaw. The plant pest control work is reviewed on page 34 of 
the explanatory notes. 

Senator Dirksen. You have available $429,000 in fiscal 1954 and 
your estimate for 1955 is $151,850. How many control points did you 
maintain in 1954? 

Mr. Hoyr. In 1954 the full number of control points were main- 
tained that we had maintained heretofore. The reduction was made 
in the staff at certain of those points but we did not actually contract 
the field in which we were operating. 

Senator Dirksen. It consisted only of the examination of shrubbery 
and other items of cars and trucks? 

Mr. Hoyr. In the process of interstate transportation. 
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PROGRESS MADE ON JAPANESE BEETLE CONTROL 


Senator DirksEN. This is a control item in order to localize the 
ravages of the Japanese beetle. I am fully sensitive to the fact that 
other work in this field would come under another item, but frankly, 
what progress are we making on the Japanese beetle? Are the 
infestations diminishing? Is it actually being localized or are we 
pretty much in the fix we were on Dutch elm disease after we spent 
$100 million and the virus continues to go westward and we are chop- 
ping down all our elms out there in Illinois? It looks to me as if we 
have not gotten ae re. 

Mr. Hoyr. The Japanese beetle is in the process of going wherever 
it finds congenial surroundings in the United States. 

Senator Dirksen. Of that I am absolutely sure. 

Mr. Hoyr. We believe this quarantine and the suppressive program 
that has gone with it has delayed the spread and is delaying the spread 
at this time. The picking up of outlying infestations and the applica- 
tion of suppressive measures there delays the time when that outlying 
infestation becomes in its turn a center of spread for further dissemina- 
tion of the insects. 

For instance, the Japanese beetle was found in St. Louis in 1934, and 
up to today the number of beetles that are found in the city of 
St. Louis is still less than 100. In 1952, 15 beetles were found there 
and in 1953, 1 beetle. 

Senator Dirksen. One beetle where? 

Mr. Hoyvr. In the city of St. Louis, after almost 20 years. 

Senator Dirksen. You should see the crop I raise. 

Mr. Hoyt. In Illinois a new infestation was found on the Ilinois- 
Indiana line which involves probably something like 5,000 acres of 
farmland, general purpose land. We do not know yet how heavy an 
infestation that is, but the efficiency of the suppressive program has 
been greatly improved since about 1947 when the newer insecticides 
became available. The rate of spread of the Japanese beetle has been 
reduced in recent years. 

Senator Dirksen. Are these insecticides really effective against the 
Japanese beetle? 

Mr. Hoyr. Very much so. 

Senator Dirksen. My friend, I am going to have a private con- 
ference with you because I have tried to find insecticides that will 
do that work. Of course, they incubate in the earth under the sod. 


JAPANESE BEETLES ON ROSES 


Mr. Hoyt. Japanese beetles are very destructive to roses. They 
get on the blossoms as long as they open up. They proceed to destroy 
it. The most effective control is obtained by the use of some of the 
newer insecticides in the soil to destroy the larvae in the soil, and the 
application of insecticides to the rose at the time it is in flower. 

Senator Dirksen. That does not seem to bother them a bit. 

Mr. Hoyt. You are quite right. The trouble with that is that the 
rose plant itself grows so rapidly at the time of the year when it is 
flowering that it is hard to keep it covered with insecticide. That 
creates a problem. But the use of the insecticide in the soil which 
reduces the beetle population is a permanent remedy. You will 
still have damage to your roses in spite of anything we can do. 
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Senator Dirksen. The amazing thing to me is that they do not 
bother glads or zinneas or iris or anything else. They will just 
go for roses. 

I think the time is at hand when we take a good look at these control 
yxrograms and also extermination programs and funds for insecticides 
Cenend the amount of money must bear some relationship to the re- 
sults that are being secured. I think | can say as a general observation 
that there has been some frustration about the results in both the con- 
trol program and otherwise with relation to Japanese beetles in this 
instance and some other insects, so you might give us just a little 
testimony to indicate what the present intensity of beetle and beetle 
destruction is, how effective your programs have been, what you have 
done in the field of insecticides, and whether there are any parasites. 


CONTROL METHODS FOR JAPANESE BEETLE 


Mr. Hoyvr. There are four parasites that are effective under certain 
conditions. They have kept the population of the beetle at a lower 
ebb where they, the parasites, have done well but they are not a cure- 
all by any means. The most effective natural control of the Japanese 
beetle is the use of a disease which is a very good control measure and 
which is propagated and spread through the inoculation of the beetles 
themselves with this disease. They proceed to carry it and inoculate 
the soil. 

We put a lot of those spores into the Washington area a number of 
vears ago when the beetle began to appear here. I think anyone who 
walks across the Mall today can notice when the beetles appear in 
June a very noticeable reduction in the number of beetles as compared 
with what we used to have 10 years ago. The elm trees were seriously 
defoliated 10 years ago in the Mall, and today you still see beetles but 
you do not begin to see them in the numbers we had before. 

We have nothing in sight to suggest that we can do away with the 
Japanese beetle. I do not believe it for a moment, but the application 
of some of these newer insecticides to the ground will absolutely con- 
trol the Japanese beetle on the treated ground. 

Senator Evitenper. For how long a period will it control them? 

Mr. Hoyr. Our experiments have been running for 7 or 8 years and 
we are still getting a very high percent of control. 

Senator E,tenper. In the case of Senator Dirksen—and I do not 
want to get into his private rosebush culture—suppose he does and 
his neighbor does not? 

Mr. Hoyr. Then he will have trouble with his roses. 


RELATIONSHIP OF FEDERAL AND STATE FUNDS FOR JAPANESE BEETLE CONTROL 


Senator ELttenper. Then you propose to eliminate altogether the 
Federal aid to fight the Japanese beetle in this bill, I am just wonder- 
ing what effect that is going to have on some of the States in controlling 
this. Take, for instance, Connecticut. According to the table | 
have before me of Connecticut, they spend no money of their own and 
the Federal Government spends $11,000 to fight the beetle. If you 
eliminate this entirely, I am wondering what use it is for States nearby 
to Connecticut to fight this pest unless Connecticut does. 

By the same token, you have here in Maryland, I notice, the amount 
spent by the Federal Government of $27,000 per year; and the non- 
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Federal is $89,000, almost $90,000. Take Massachusetts, right next 
to Connecticut, which gets $31,000 for Federal aid; and non-Federal, 
$4,160. 

Mr. Hoyv. There is no way I can rationalize the degree of coopera- 
tion that is furnished by the States. Our procedure has been to go 
to each State and try to get the maximum assistance that we are able 
to get. The basis on which we seek their cooperation is that each 
State accept responsibility for the payment of the inspectors that are 
required to certify the products produced within that State that are 
to be shipped interstate. 

Senator ELLENpER. Take New Jersey. It is getting from the 
Federal Government $95,600, and it is spending $50,000 of its own 
money. So on down the line. Take Illinois. Just the reverse. 
Illinois is spending twice the amount of its own funds that it gets 
from the Government. Why this great discrepancy as between the 
States I have just mentioned where some do not spend any at all and 
the Federal Government spends it and in others the Federal Govern- 
ment spends twice as much as the States do? 

Mr. Hoyr. In the State of New Jersey, Senator, that is the field 
headquarters, as it happens, for the Japanese beetle program. About 
$40,000 of that $95,600 that is charged to the Federal spending in 
New Jersey goes into our administrative setup for the whole country. 

In Illinois the situation is that the State and property owners have 
been putting up substantial amounts of money. That is largely due 
to soil-treating programs that have been carried on in some of the 
larger points. For instance, we — had suppressive programs in 
and near the city of Chicago for years and they are paying a ver: 
large part of the application of aces suppressive measures. 


PROPOSED FEDERAL PROGRAM FOR 1955 FOR JAPANESE BEETLE 


Senator ELLENDER. What do you think is going to happen to this 
eradication program if you cut it out entirely? I mean the Federal 
portion. 

Mr. Hoyt. What we propose to do under this appropriation is to 
withdraw the Federal quarantine, but with this $151,850 that remains 
in the budget we would carry on an inspection program similar to the 
one that we now carry on to tell the States where the Japanese beetle 
occurs. They would be currently informed of the whereabouts of the 
Japanese beetle infestation. 

Senator ELLENDER. How does that program differ now? I do not 
think it is a very difficult task to find out where they are. I think 
the States might do that, but what service do you render other than 
telling them where the beetles are? 

Mr. Hoyv. In addition to furnishing the inspection and information 
as to the distribution of the beetle, we would give them technical 
assistance in training their inspectors for certifying products to meet 
the requirements that would be set up by the other States. We are 
assuming there would be some State quarantines to replace the Federal 
quarantines. 

Senator ELLENDER. What did you do in the past in addition to 
what you are just now saying you will do in the future? 

Mr. Hoyr. We carry on the actual certification of products going 
into interstate movement. 
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Senator ELLenpeER. I fear this menace is going to keep on expanding 
unless you try to eradicate it. 


BARBERRY ERADICATION PROGRAM 


Senator Youna. How about the barberry program? 

Mr. Hoyr. The reduction in the barberry eradication program this 
vear is within what we consider the limits that we can maintain the 
program substantially. As far as I see, there is no reason for the 
program itself to be injured. We have a number of States that have 
now reached the point where the last known barberry bush has been 
removed, and the States are on what is called a maintenance basis. 
That means a very much less costly operation. 

Senator Youna. How do the funds you are asking for this vear 
compare with those appropriated for fiscal vear 1954? 

Mr. Hoyr. We are asking $124,800 less; $536,000 for 1955 and 
$660,800 for 1954. 

Senator Youna. It seems to me this problem is getting worse. Do 
vou think you have something to lick this in some States? 

Mr. Hoyr. Yes, sir, in some States. 

Senator Youna. How about the others? 

Mr. Hoyr. We are making progress in the others. I believe it 1s 
going forward at a satisfactory rate. What you say about the rust 
is certainly true. If 1955 would see weather conditions such that we 
get the spread of rust spores that we get in some seasons, we cculd have 
2 bad year. That comes in spite of the barberry bush. 

Senator Young. Thank you very much. Do you have anything 


eise? 
PURPOSE OF JAPANESE BEETLE PROGRAM TO DBLAY SPREAD 


Mr. Hoyr. I would just say in connection with this Japanese 
beetle program that 1 think it would be well for the record to show 
that we never have considered it to be an eradication program. It 
is a delaying operation, just to delay the spread. 

Senator ELLENDER.. Have you succeeded in delaying the spread? 
I notice it is in almost every State in the Union. Also, you keep on 
working toward the eradicaticn of the 

Mr. Hoyr. It is in 19 States. In some of those States in a very 
limited distribution. 

Senator ELLuenpgER. Unless something is done to prevent the migra- 
tion of them, do you not think it is a question of time when all of the 
States will be affected? 

Mr. Hoyr. I think they are going to go wherever they want to go. 

Senator ELLenper. I know that. What we ought to do is try and 
prevent it. I do not see why you want to spend a lot of money on 
new ventures and let the beetles eat them up. As I pointed out last 
Wednesday we are going into seven or eight different ventures in the 
consumption of food and all that. 1 would much prefer to preserve 
it on the farm or prevent it being eaten up by these insects than to 
find out how many carbohydrates you have, et cetera. I think I 
would rather spend the money to preserve it and cut out a few of 
these experiments you expect to carry on as was indicated by several 
witnesses. 
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Senator Youna. We are ready to take up another subject. 

Dr. Suaw. Dr. Elting will discuss the appropriation for payments 
to State experiment stations. 

Senator ELLeENpER. That is the $5 million additional item? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes. 


PAYMENTS TO States, Hawa, ALASKA, AND PurrtTo Rico 


Dr. Exrinc. Mr. Chairman, the items under discussion concern 
the payments to States for the support of agricultural research at the 
State agricultural experiment stations. As indicated on page 121 
of the explanatory notes, there is an increase proposed in that item of 
$5,732,000. Before justifying the increase item, if I may, I would 
like to review very briefly with you the basic legislation under which 
these payments are made. 

(The justifications for this item appear on pp. 388-391.) 


BASIC LEGISLATION 


I have placed before you a sheet very briefly summarizing the pro- 
visions of the five major acts under which these appropriations are 
made annually. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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Dr. Extine. The principle of joint Federal and State support for 
agricultural experiment stations dates back to 1887 when Congress 
enacted the Hatch Act authorizing the establishment of an agricultural 
experiment station at the land-grant college in each of our States. 
Within a period of 2 or 3 years following that action every State and 
Territory had taken advantage of this authorization and had estab- 
lished an agricultural experiment station. 

The Congress from time to time since 1887 has passed additional 
legislation increasing the Federal contribution to the support of re- 
search in the States. Those five basic acts are briefly summarized. 
In total they provide now an authorization for annual appropriations 
of something over $27 million. The appropriation for the current 
year totals $13,453,708. 


SOURCES OF SUPPORT 


The principle of joint Federal-State support is very significant. If 
you will turn to the second page which I have placed before you, it 
reviews the history of the ratio of Federal to State support which you 
will notice in the year 1953 attaimed a ratio of $5 of State money for 
each dollar of Federal grant funds support. In other works, in 1953 
the States expended nearly $62 million as against some $12,265,000 
under Federal grants. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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Dr. Eitina. There was an increase of $1 million in that appropria- 
tion in 1954 as indicated in the total on this third exhibit. 
(The exhibit referred to follows:) 


Distribution by State of Federal-grant funds authorized by the Hatch, Adams, and 
Purnell Acts, and title I, secs. 5 and 9, Bankhead-Jones Act—fiscal year 1954 


| 


Title I, sees. 


























Hatch, Title I, see. 9(b)1 and Total Federal 
State | Adams, and | 5, Bankhead-! 9(b)2 Bank- om eucra! 
PurnellAects!; Jones Act head-Jones grant funds 
Act 
- —_ ’ = 
Alabama $90, 000. 00 $88, 305. 89 $133, 140. 70 $311, 446. 59 
Alaska 90, 000. 00 4, 736. 40 26, 277. 21 | 121, 013, 61 
Arizona 90, 000. 00 | 16, 740. 68 ; | 144, 607. 04 
Arkansas 90, 000. 00 66, 187. 20 266, 682. 69 
California 90, 000. 00 2, 716. 44 312, 762. 30 
Colorado 90, 000. 00 5, 460. 16 165, 505. 46 
Connecticut 90, 000. 00 22, 514. 38 978. 61 
Delaware 90, 000. 00 5, 970. 02 5 O38. 44 
Florida 90, 000. 00 48, 046. 76 3, 466. ! 
Georgia 90, 000. 00 0&8, 402. 95 
Hawaii 90, 000. 00 10, 463. 17 
Idaho 90, 000. 00 16, 866. 19 
Illinois 90, 000. 00 99, 478. 95 
Indiana 90, 000. 00 79, 141. 32 
low 90, 000. 00 74, 227. 20 276, 366. 98 
Kansas 90, 000. 00 53, 057. 23 77, 378. 69 220, 435. 92 
Kentucky | 90, 000. 00 93, 378. 88 137, 758. 14 321, 137. 02 
Louisiana 90, 000. 00 60, 813. 78 93, 776.13 244, 589. 91 
Maine 90, 000. 00 | 22, 270. 68 44, 300. 11 156, 570. 79 
Maryland 90, 000. 00 36, 488. 62 55, 659. 01 182, 147. 63 
Massachusetts 90, 000. 00 36, 698. 19 49, 846.19 176, 544. 38 
Michigan | 90, 000. 00 93, 777. 64 120, 523. 38 304, 301. 02 
Minnesota 90, 000. 00 68, 128. 03 108, 940, 02 267, 068. 05 
M ississippi | 90, 000. 00 80, 016. 75 137, 501. 50 307, 518. 2 
M issouri 90, 000, 00 78, 849. 57 21, 398. 40 200, 247. 97 
Montana | 90, 000. 00 18, 004. 00 55 149, 510 
Nebraska 90, 000. 00 | 41, 343. 56 52 199, 537. OS 
Nevada | 90, 000. 00 3, 435. 49 ) \. 54 119, 752. 03 
New Hampshire 90, 000. 00 | 11, 363. 43 33, 5 77 134, 586. 20 
New Jersey 90, 000. 00 ». 43 49, 336. 09 171, 911. 52 
New Mexico 90, 000. 00 27, 28 41.5 15 148, 557. 73 
New York 90, 000. 00 14 121, 22 318, 959. 36 
North Carolina 90, 000. 00 135, 186. 64 186, 97 411, 907.61 
North Dakota 90, 000. 00 26, 670. 28 R2, 461.15 169, 131. 43 
Ohio 90, 000. 00 118, 853. 05 145, 105. 03 353, 958. 08 
Oklahoma 90, 000. 00 68 89, R2 243, 203. 50 
Oregon 90, 000. 00 21 57 1) 183, 105. 20 
Pennsylvania 90, 000. 00 78 155, 14 400, 920. 92 
Puerto Rico 90, 000. 00 66, 036. 41 128, 351. 41 284, 387. 82 
Rhode Island 90, 000. 00 6, 257. 12 27 Ol 124, 040.13 
South Carolina 90, 000. 00 68,111. 24 105, 754. 52 263, 865, 7F 
South Dakota 90, 000. 00 26, 510. 78 51, 73 168, 399. 51 
rennessee 90, 000. 00 92, 293. 90 139, 936. O8& $22, 229. 98 
Texas 90, 000. 00 150, 461. 58 186, 22 427, 282.80 
Utah 90, 000. 00 2, 499. 09 BA, § 17 138, 460. 26 
Vermont 90, 000. 00 12, 884. 06 35, 86 138, 343. 92 
Virginia 90, 000. 00 88, 612. 55 119, 94 298, 100. 49 
Washington 90, 000. 00 43, 950. 86 65, 9s 199, 782. 84 
West Virginia 90, 000. 00 65, 794. 28 86, 464. 55 242, 258. 83 
W isconsin 90, 000. 00 73, 259. 15 110, 600. 09 273, 859. 24 
Wyoming 90, 000. 00 7, 662. 93 31, 238. 49 128, 901. 42 
Total 4, 590,000.00 | 2,863, 708.00 4,319, 999. 91 11, 773. 707. 91 
Regional Research Fund ? 1, 500, 000. 00 1, 500, 000. 00 
Grand total 4, 590,000.00 = 2, 863, 708. 00 5,819. 999. 91 91 





' Each station receives $15,090 Hatch, $15,000 Adams, and $50,000 Purnell funds 
> These funds allotted to regional research projects recommended by the Committee of Nine, in accordance 
with procedures outlined in sec. 9 (b) 3, title I, of the Bankhead-Jones Act as amended 


Dr. Eir1na. There is proposed, as I mentioned, a further increase 
for fiscal year 1955. 

Senator Youna. What would that money be used for? 

Dr. Exvtine. That money would be used to support research in all 
phases of agriculture. I should point out this is not a federally di- 
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rected program. It is a program primarily originating: at the State 
level and under basic legislation may be used to suppoy't research on 
any problem affecting agriculture. 

As provided under law, it shall be conducted with due regard to the 
needs of the individual States. 


MATCHING REQUIREMENT 


Senator Youna. No additional State matching would be required? 

Dr. Exrine. There is a matching requirement, if you will note on 
the last major act. However, as illustrated in the second exhibit 
showing the ratio of Federal grant to non-Federal support, the fact 
that the States are now providing $5 for each dollar of Federal grants 
indicates matching is no problem. The States are in fact far more 
than matching the Federal contribution today. So while there is a 
mandatory matching requirement, if is not a problem and would not 
necessarily result in more State support inasmuch as the present State 
appropriations are eligible as matching moneys. 

Historically, however, whenever Federal grants have been increased 
there has also been a greater increase in non-Federal support. So I 
feel certain we could not look upon this as a move whereby Federal 
appropriation would replace a State appropriation. It is rather a 
move to implement the whole program with increases both from the 
Federal and State side. 

You will note that in postwar years the States have provided an 
increase of roughly $5 million each year since the war, so the apprecia- 
tion of research at the State level is very evident from that history. 


STATUS OF CONSOLIDATION OF LEGISLATION 


Senator ELtenper. As I recall, last year when we consolidated all 
of the appropriations for these various services, are any of these 
increases made in order to take care of that situation? 

Dr. Evrine. Senator, the consolidation you mentioned I think 
applied to the extension fund. There has not been a consolidation of 
the experiment station funds. We are still operating under five 
separate acts; whereas, last year legislation was enacted which con- 
solidated all of the extension funds into a single authorization. 

Senator ELLtenprer. This has nothing to do with the consolidation 
that we made last year? 

Dr. Evrina. No, sir. That was strictly extension. 

Senator ELtenper. That will be considered when you take up the 
appropriations for extension work? 

Mr. Wurever. Yes. The Extension Service witnesses will testify 
early next week. 

Senator ELLENDER. Have you the same situation in respect to the 
appropriations under these various acts that you had under the 
extension service? 

Dr. Extina. Yes, sir, a very comparable situation where we have 
several independent acts, each contributing to the total program. 

Senator ELLENDER. Have you considered legislation to consolidate 
these the same as we have in regard to the extension service? 

Dr. Exrine. Yes, sir. It has been considered and there is in 
existence today a tentative draft of such legislation. 
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Senator ELLENDER. In existence. Why do you not let us have it 
so we can work on it? It will simplify matters. I do not know the 
consolidation we effected last year has been a great service. 

Dr. Extine. There would be certain advantages in consolidation; 
also certain disadvantages. 


BASIS FOR DISTRIBUTION OF INCREASE 


Senator ELLenper. In the distribution of this $5 million, what 
are you laying stress to? Any particular fact, or will the distribution 
be made proportionately? 

Dr. Exrime. The act governing distribution will be the amended 
Bankhead-Jones Act. It will be distributed by the basic formula 
provided in that act. If you will refer to this next exhibit, it shows 
the benefit which each State would gain by this. 

(The following information was supplied:) 


Proposed increase for payments to States for agricultural research 


(a) Allotments to State agricultural experiment stations, under 
formula contained in sec. 9 (b) (1) and (2), Bankhead-Jones 


Act: 
Alabama ; $122, 045. 63 
Alaska 24, 087. 43 
Arizona... -..- ‘ 4 ; : 34, 710. 81 
Arkansas _ - is a eT eee ; . . 101, 287. 53 
California i ; 110, 042. 04 
Colorado. __.---- ' c : 45, 875. 02 
Connecticut ‘ r f it ; 37, 092. 20 
Delaware ; - foe 26, 646. 94 
Florida_ nie seek, seat l j ieee 59, 968. 10 
Georgia , = 126, 305. 23 
Hawaii 32, 914. 58 
Idaho_- ‘ } pet ; 39, 949. 49 
Illinois . 116, 686. 52 
Indiana_ - aah oss e 101, 102. 49 
Iowa pateleta oe: E 102, 794. 74 
Kansas a5 ; : 70, 930. 46 
Kentucky ae 4 Ponweniku 126, 278. 29 
Louisiana. --- - pairecsth ts haa elnaea Vetelaid te ‘ 85, 961. 45 
Maine_____ Sia a pages ; 40, 608. 42 
Maryland , ; ; 51, 020. 76 
Massachusetts _ - : 45, 692. 33 
Michigan ‘ 110, 479. 75 
Minnesota 99, 861. 68 
Mississippi - : : ; 126, 043. 03 
Missouri___- 111, 281. 86 
Montana 38, 047. 66 
Nebraska , 62, 510. 72 
Nevada 24, 123. 48 
New Hampshire_-_------ 30, 454. 21 
New Jersey 45, 224. 74 
New Mexico 38, 069. 57 
New York 111, O79. 11 
North Carolina y 171, 160. 89 
North Dakota__-_ ; 418, O89. 39 
Ohio . i . ; ; , 133, 012. 93 
Oklahoma ee : 81, 992. 00 
Oregon 53, 052. 07 
Pennsylvania 142, 636. 20 
Puerto Rico___- 117, 655. 46 
Rhode Island _ - -_-.- 25, 467. 75 
South Carolina_- - a ‘ 96, 941. 64 


South Dakota 47, 564 
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Proposed increase for payments to States for agricultural research—Continued 


(a) Allotments to State agricultural experiment stations—Con. 
_ Teil ap. caer paige “ear taller ae ee $128, 274. 74 


Texas ; a robe iol an 171, 252. 78 
Utah ro : : phe 32, 964. 40 
Vermont - ee 32, 504. 86 
Virginia ; - Nb sdk ae ins 109, 530. 60 
Washington. Se 60, 345. 97 
West Virginia ‘ cola 79, 259. 16 
Wisconsin _ _ _ Oe ee Ute 101, 383. 41 


een od. A ad i beh Lee ot. 58 Bat 28, 635. 27 


Total — . 8, 959, 999. 56 
(b) Regional research fund, under sec. 9 (b) (3), Bankhead-Jones 

Act, allotted for the support of specific projects, not by 

formula iW eee eet ue SRT eae 
(c) Marketing research fund, under sec. 204 (b), Agricultural 

Marketing Act, allotted for the support of specific projects, 


not by formula _ - 7 232, 000. 00 
(d) Administration, sec. 9 (c), Bankhead-Jones Act___......---- 165, 000. 00 
Total ae os ke os6<td oti 731, 999. 56 


Senator ELLenperR. In other words, this diatribution will be made 
in the same manner as is provided under these various acts to which 
you have referred? 

Dr. Exrina. Specifically under the last act. The amendment of 
1946 would govern the distribution of this increase. 

Senator Youna. We should have each one of these tables inserted 
in the record at the appropriate place in your remarks, 

Dr. Exrina. Very well. 

Senator ELLtenper. I do not quite understand why it is that you 
are going to emphasize the distribution under title 1, section 9, of the 
Bankhead-Jones Act. Is it under that act that you distribute more of 
the funds to a particular item? 

Dr. Exrine. It is under that act that we have an unrealized 
authorization. That is the one act under which authorization is 
provided that would permit this increase we are seeking. That is 
in accordance with the specific provisions of the act of 1946. 

Senator ELLenper. Is it contemplated to distribute any of this 
additional fund under the Hatch Act? 

Dr. Eurine. No, sir. The authorization in the Hatch Act has long 
since been realized. 

Senator ELLenprer. What you are doing with this table, you simply 
presented it in order to familiarize us with the history of the thing? 

Dr. Exrine. That is correct. 


ANTICIPATED USE OF THE PROPOSED INCREASE 


This last exhibit indicates the best estimates we have from the 
various States at this time as to the areas in which they would propose 
to apply this increase to strengthen research. It is tentative. If the 
increase is appropriated spec ific research projects would be established 
as a basis for expending the funds. 

(The following information was supplied:) 
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Increases for payments to States for research, 1955 budget estimates 


Indication of need for increase 


Number of | 


experiment | Number of 

Stations pro-| tentative 

posing new projects 
research 


Area of investigation 
Total funds 
indicated 





Animal production and disease control_- 48 150 | $1, 137, 000 
Plant diseases and insects... tel 44 96 | 607, 000 
Soils, irrigation, conservation and management 4 44 88 | 557, 000 
Marketing of agricultural products__.. 51 188 | 1, 359, 000 
Production efficiency thee | 38 95 548, 000 
Field crop production _.. | 33 | 60 | 358, 000 
Forage crop production 37 | 56 | 390, 000 
Horticultural and forest crop production | 39 | 78 | 337, 000 
Human nutrition, home management, and family living -- | 34 64 | 334, 000 
Utilization of agricultural products. ...- 14 21 105, 000 

Total 7 ‘ te ‘ 896 5, 732, 000 


Senator ELLENDER. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we could have in- 
serted here, not the whole act, but the yardstick by which you make 
this distribution to the various States. I think it will be of service 
to us because I do not remember it in its entirety, and probably by 
placing it in the record here it might help. 

Senator Youna. Please do that. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


The formula governing the distribution of funds appropriated under provisions 
of section 9 of the Bankhead-Jones Act of June 29, 1935, as amended by the act 
of August 14, 1946, follows: 

““(b) Not less than 97 per centum of the sums appropriated for any fiscal year 
under this section shall be available for the purposes of section 2 to be allotted to 
Puerto Rico, each State, and Territory as follows: 

“(1) Twenty per centum of the sums appropriated for any fiscal year 
under this section shall be allotted equally to Puerto Rico, each State and 
Territory: Provided, That no allotment and no payment under any allotment 
shall be made for any fiscal vear in excess of the amount which Puerto Rico 
or the State or Territory makes available for such fiscal year out of its own 
funds, for research and for the establishment and maintenance of necessary 
facilities for the prosecution of such research. If Puerto Rico or any State 
or Territory fails to make available for such purposes for any fiscal year a 
sum equal to the amount to which it may be entitled for such year, the 
remainder of such amount shall be withheld by the Secretary. 

**(2) Not less than 52 per centum of the sums appropriated for any fiscal 
vear under this section shall be allotted to Puerto Rico, each State, and 
Territory as follows: One-half in an amount which bears the same ratio to 
the total amount to be allotted as the rural population of Puerto Rico or the 
State or Territory bears to the total rural population of Puerto Rico and all 
the States and Territories as determined by the last preceding decennial 
census; and one-half in an amount which bears the same ratio to the total 
amount to be allotted as the farm population of Puerto Rico or the State 
or Territory bears to the total farm population of Puerto Rico and all the 
States and Territories as determined by the last preceding decennial census: 
Provided, That no allotment and no payment under any allotment shall be 
made for any fiscal year in excess of the amount which Puerto Rico, or the 
State or Territory makes available for such fiscal year out of its own funds 
for research and for the establishment and maintenance of necessary facilities 
for the prosecution of such research. If Puerto Rico or any State or Ter- 
ritory fails to make available for such purposes for any fiscal year a sum 
equal to the amount to which it may be entitled for such year, the remainder 
of such amount shall be withheld by the Secretary. 

(3) Not more than 25 per centum of the sums appropriated for any fiscal 
year under this section shall be allotted to the States for cooperative research 


45112—54——__19 
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in which two or more State agricultural experiment stations are cooperating 
to solve problems that concern the agriculture of more than one State. The 
funds available for such purposes shall be designated as the ‘Regional re- 
search fund, Office of Experiment Stations’ and shall be used only for coop- 
erative regional projects recommended by a committee of nine persons elected 
by and representing the directors of the State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions and approved by the Secretary of Agriculture or his authorized repre- 
sentative. The necessary travel expense of said committee of nine in per- 
formance of their duties may be paid from the regional research fund, Office 
of Experiment Stations, provided for under this subsection. 

““(c) Three per centum of the sums appropriated for any fiscal year under this 
section shall be available to the Office of Experiment Stations of the United 
States Department of Agriculture for administration of research under this sec- 
tion, including participation in planning and coordinating the cooperative regional 
research. 


Senator Youna. We will insert in the record at this point a letter 
received by Senator Bridges from Harold C. Grinnell, dean and direc- 
tor of the New Hampshire College of Agriculture and Agricultural 
Exneriment Station; also a letter I received from Senator Humphrey, 

(The letters referred to follow:) 


UNIvVERsITy oF New HAMPSHIRE, 
CoLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Durham, N. H., March 1, 1954. 


Hon. Strytes Bripcss, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator Brivces: You are cognizant of the fact that the President’s 
budget as presented to Congress provided for an increase of $5,500,000 as pay- 
ments to the States in furtherance of Federal support for agricultural research at 
the State level. The New Hampshire Agricultural Experiment Station’s share, 
as computed by formula, amounts to $30,454, plus a portion of the regional 
research funds, accordingly as the New Hampshire station participates in re- 
gional projects. 

It should be understood that the Research and Marketing Act of 1946 pro- 
vided that $20 million was to be granted the State experiment stations by 1951. 
Of this amount, however, only $6 million has been appropriated to date. In 
the event the President’s current recommendation receives favorable treatment, 
Congress will still be $8,500,000 in arrears, according to the provisions of the act. 

At a recent meeting in Washington, it was commented that the President ’s 
budget recommendation might not be realized without considerable help fro m 
the States. Directors of experiment stations throughout the country are assum - 
ing the lead in bringing to fruition this pending legislation. 

Naturally, as a director of an experiment station, I believe in agricultural 
research. It is society’s greatest assurance of an adequate supply of good quality 
food at a reasonable cost. Research has contributed much, but new problems of 
production, utilization, and distribution constantly confront us. Costs of research 
have advanced greatly, but the financial support has lagged. The following are a 
few investigations I propose for the New Hampshire station if and when additional 
funds become available: 


Maximum use of roughage by dairy animals. 
Minor element deficiencies in forage crops. 
Breeding improved strains of forage crops. 
Expansion of human nutrition research. 

Basic research in clothing and textile materials. 
Improved marketing efficiency. 

Virus disease work in fruits and vegetables. 
Insect control and testing of insecticides. 
Expansion of fruit and vegetable breeding. 
Expansion of poultry disease and breeding research. 
Improved poultry management practices. 

Tax laws and economic forestry production. 


The New Hampshire station gets the smallest amount of State support among 
the 48 States. It is not because of this situation alone, however, that I urge your 
support for an increase in Federal grant funds, but because I believe it to be in the 





Weer nate 
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interest of the public welfare. The public believes it to be a sound investment in 
the future. 
Very truly yours, 
Haroutp C. GrinnexL, Dean and Director. 





UnitTep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
March 6, 1954. 
Hon. Mitton R. Youna, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, 


Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


Drar Senator: The Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station has had a 
long history of productive research. ‘These studies have made important con- 
tributions to the success of farming and to improved farm family living. 

I am thoroughly in accord with efforts to strengthen this program. For that 
reason I urge your committee to approve the increase for agricultural research 
provided in the President’s budget. 

The additional appropriation is very important to the agriculture of our State 
for several reasons: (1) because of increasing costs, some areas of research sup- 
ported by funds that have not been increased over the years (Adams, Hatch, 
Purnell) actually have had to be reduced; (2) as agricultural production and mar- 
keting become more complex we need to greatly increase the scope of research; 
and (3) as we approach the limits to which production can be increased by extend- 
ing areas Of production, the need for new information on how to intensify produc- 
tion imposes different and much more serious problems. 

H. J. Sloan, director of the agricultural experiment station at the University 
of Minnesota’s Institute of Agriculture, has provided me with a report in which 
he says, in part: 

“Tn our planning for the future we recognize many important areas of research 
that are inadequately supported. Below are some areas of research that would 
be studied if the proposed funds were made available: 

Increasing production and quality of forage crops. 

Feeding for improved efficiency of livestock and poultry. 

Relation of weath and climate to crop and livestock production, and to 
losses from crop diseases and insects. 

How to produce legume pastures that reduce danger from bloat. 

Increasing uses of dairy products. 

Developn.ent of fruits and ornamentals adaptable to northern regions. 

Diseases of livestock, particularly swine and poultry. 

Production and marketing of farm forestry products. 

Control of diseases of fruits. 

Farm mechanization for improved efficiency. 

Improving the efficiency of the turkey production. 

Such work is vitally important to Minnesota’s agricultural economy. The 
application of Federal funds for these studies is justified in part because of the 
wide application of the results that would be obtained. Also, less than one-sixth 
of the funds spent for agricultural research in Minnesota is from Federal sources 
so in my judgment a reasonable share is being supported locally. 

To the degree that agriculture is important to the welfare of Minnesota, so 
would added agricultural research be important to its continued prosperity. I 
therefore respectfully urge your subcommittee’s approval of the proposed increase 
for agricultural research as proposed in the President’s budget, and ask that this 
letter be made a part of your hearing record on this item. 

Sincerely yours, 
Huspert H. Humpurey. 


r. SHaw. Mr. Chairman, Dr. Clarkson will discuss our remaini 
Dr. S Mr. Cl , Dr. Clark lid mainin 
item, “Research on Strategic and Critical Agricultural Materials.” 
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RESEARCH ON STRATEGIC AND CrITICAL AGRICULTURAL MATERIALS 


Purpose STATEMENT 


The Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act of July 23,1946, in section 
7 (b), authorizes and directs the Department of Agriculture to make scientific, 
technologie, and economic investigations of the feasibility of developing domestic 
sources of supplies of any agricultutal material or substitutes for such materials 
determined by the Office of Defense Mobilization to be strategic and critical. 
This appropriation is for the purpose of enabling the Department to carry out its 
responsibilities under that act. 

This program is administered by the Agricultural Research Administrator. 
The Office of Defense Mobilization, however, recommends or approves investiga- 
tions to be undertaken. Investigations are at present being conducted on rubber, 
tannin, vegetable fats and oils, and materials for cordage. 


Appropriated funds: 
freee, 06bO 2 20 eau ke eb s A ea a aie $439, 500 
puubeee Geeeents WO0Gis soca. Sl sisisse shh ce J ase ee 331, 500 


Research on strategic and critical agricultural materials 


Appropriation act, 1954, and base for 1955........................ $439, 500 
NO ike seem encittdeadbin', ubtiiemaemed lil at 331, 500 


Decrease (to eliminate research on domestic production of natural 
rubber) 


Project statement 














| | 
ons 1954 iia 1955 
1953 | (estimated) | Decrease (estimated) 
| 
1. Research on domestic production of natural | 
rubber | $200, 032 | $108, 000 —$108, 000 |.....- 
2. Investigations of domestic production of | . 
vegetable tannins 105, 470 SLED Ettadendae xetieres 104, 000 
3. Investigations ov vegetable fats and oils. _- 166, 177 116, 000 |_.-..- ~ 116, 000 
4. Investigations on fiber plants 87. 732 | 111, 500 Sinckith oeend 111, 500 
TIROINNl WHENOG 6 vrs - ong 20 2 gecodruenesss | 40, 589 a |--==-=2 sebque 
Costs under Penalty Mail Act (Public Law 286) | [1, 200] | [—200] [1, 000} 
Total appropriation or estimate ___.... 600. 000 | 439, 500 —108, 000 331, 500 
| 


DECREASE 


(1) A decrease of $108,000 to e'iminate research on domestic production of natural 
rubber conducted under this appropriation 


It is proposed to discontinue production research on natural rubber under this 
appropriation in fiscal year 1955. Since such research, primarily on the produc- 
tion of improved strains of guavule, was initiated in fiscal year 1948, new selec- 
tions have been developed and tested that yield from 25 to 50 percent more 
rubber than the best strains available during World War II. During the past 
year, new germ plasm has been isolated that has the potential of contributing 
still higher yields and greater disease resistance if used in a futwe breeding 
program. 

In order to preserve as much as possible of the production research results to 
date, the most desirable strains of guavule developed in the breeding program 
are being stabilized during fiscal year 1954 and placed in standby plantings in 
fiscal year 1955. 

Fiscal year 1954 program.—The field test plantings at Pearsall, Tex., to deter- 
mine growth characteristics and vield under actual farm conditions are being 
liquidated and the guayule rubber assav laboratory and office has been closed. 
Small standby plots for preserving plant materials are being established at the 
Winter Haven substation of the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 

At Salinas, Calif., the most disease resistant and otherwise promising hybrid 
strains of guavule are being stabilized by crossing with other suitable strains to 
induce apomixis, a condition which assures continued purity of the seed, while 
the plants are being held in standby status. 
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Fiscal year 1955 program.—To the extent possible, the guayule breeding stocks 
developed with these funds, together with the present stockpile of guayule seed, 
will be preserved in a standby program under the appropriation ‘Salaries and 
expenses, Agricultural Research Service.” 

The most improved selections of guavule rubber breeding stocks will be main- 
tained in standby plantings in California and Texas. It is anticipated that the 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station will assume increased responsibility for 
the routine care of the local plantings in Texas. 

toutine tests on the stockpiled seed for viability and moisture content will be 
made annually, and recommendations will be made to GSA-Emergency Procure- 
ment Services for any treatment necessary to improve the conditions under 
which the seed is stored. 

Facilities at Salinas, Calif., including approximately 198 acres of land and the 
buildings and improvements thereon (laboratory facilities, equipment, and 
personal property) will be used as a sugar beet research station and for standby 
guayule plantings. 

CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the lenguage for this item as follows 

(new language italicized, deleted matter enclosed in brackets): 

1 ‘For expenses necessary [to enable the Secretary] to carry out [his respon- 
sibilities under] section 7 (b) of the Strategic and Critic>] Materials Stock 
Piling Act of July 23, 1946 (50 U. 8. C. 98f), [$439,500] $331.500; Provided, 
That this appropriation shell be subject to applicable provisions contained 

2 in the item ‘[Office of Administr: stor] Salaries and expenses, Agricultural 
Research [Administration] Service.’ ’ 

The first change in language nee the deletion of the reference to the 


Secretary of Agriculture and the carrying out of his responsibilities in order to 
simplify the appropriation language and make it consistent with other appro- 
priation items of the De ~partment. The proposed change will in no way affect the 


authorities or responsibilities for the work. 

The second change in language revises the reference to the appropriation item 
“Office of Administrator, Agriculture. Research Administration” to ‘Salaries 
and expenses, Agricultural Research Service” in order to conform to the revised 
appropriation structure proposed in the 1955 budget estimates. 

Senator ELLenper. How much is involved in this appropriation? 

Dr. CLarxson. This appropriation, “Research on strategic and 
critical agricultural materials,’ involves $331,500. The item is on 
page 411 of volume 2 of the explanatory notes. The research is con- 
ducted under authority of section 7 (b) of the Stockpiling Act of 1946 
which authorizes and directs the Department of Agriculture to make 
scientific technological investigations of domestic sources of supplies of 
any agricultural material that may be strategic or critical. We carry 
out research on those items that are recommended to us or approved 
by the Office of Defense Mobilization. 


ELIMINATION OF RESEARCH ON DOMESTIC NATURAL RUBBER 
PRODUCTION 


The Budget proposal carries a reduction of $108,000 due to a deci- 
sion to eliminate the research on domestic production of natural 
rubber conducted under this item. That was recommended to us by 
the Office of Defense Mobilization. As you know, such rubber re- 
search work has been carried on for several years since World War IT. 

Senator ELtenpeR. Why is that necessary now? 

Dr. CLarxson. The work is now being eliminated. 

Senator ELLenpeR. Altogether? 

Dr. Cuarxson. Yes, sir; on advice of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. 

Senator ELtutenper. Is that the reason for curtailing it from $439,500 
to $331,500 this year? 
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Dr. CLarKson. Yes, sir. 
Senator ELLenperR. You are going to eliminate the rubber part. 
What will you retain? 


TANNIN RESEARCH 


Dr. Ciarxson. We retain investigation of domestic production 
of vegetable tannins. The tannin supply of this country comes 
almost entirely from abroad. 

Senator ELtenper. Oak bark and things like that. 

Dr. CLarKxson. It comes from quebracho grown in South America. 
About 70 percent of our total supply comes from Argentina, and about 
20 percent from various plants grown in Africa. Less than 10 percent 
is from domestic sources. 

Senator ELtenper. What is your method of investigation? Do 
you send somebody to South America, to Paraguay? You have a lot 
there. I visited a plantation there of 1 million acres where some 
fellow got a grant from the Government. 

Dr. CLarkson. No, sir. We are not doing that. Quebracho can- 
not be produced as a crop in this country. 

Senator ELLtenperR. You are investigating the thing abroad? 

Dr. Ciarkson. We evaluate the crops that are grown abroad. 
The oak bark is one. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean here? 

Dr. CuiarKson. Yes, sir. Here, in this country, to see whether 
they could be produced domestically. Quebracho cannot be produced 
as a crop here, so we have turned our attention primarily to canaigre. 

Senator ELtenper. This research program was born during the 
war, 1946. 

Dr. Ciarxson. In 1946, the Stockpiling Act. 

Senator ELLENDER. It was very important then. Do you think 
it is still important to make these studies? Have you not gathered 
enough information so you might get rid of one of these little war- 
born babies? 


PROGRAM REVIEW BY OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Dr. Ciarxson. The criterion of the necessity is advice from the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. We do not ourselves try to make 
that determination. We receive recommendations and approvals 
from them. Each year as we get ready to prepare our budget pro- 
posals, we sit down with them to find out what it is they want us to 
continue during the next year. We tell them what successes or 
failures we have had. That resulted last year in cutting out the 
chemical research on the processing of rubber, and this vear, on the 
elimination of research on the domestic production of natural rubber. 
I do not know what they may advise for 1956, but for the fiscal year 
now coming up they have asked us to continue our work on tannins, 
vegetable oils, and fiber plants. Those are the three that are in this 
list. 

Senator ELLENDER. Vegetable oil? 

Dr. Cuarkson. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENpDER. What else? 

Dr. Cuarkson. Fiber plants. 
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Senator ELLenprER. Will you tell us how you pursue this investi- 
gation? Is it your idea to determine whether or not these oils can 
be produced here and the tannin? 

Dr. CLtarxson. The whole purpose is to determine through re- 
search whether we can produce a domestic supply of a product which 
is strategic or critical as determined by the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion and which is not available in this country in sufficient amount or 
perhaps not available at all. 


TANNIN RESEARCH 


Senator ELLENDER. What have you done for the tannins? You 
have studied that for how long? 

Dr. CLuarkson. Since 1950. 

Senator ELLENDER. Tell us what you have done in that, and how 
many people have you had employed investigating? 

Dr. Crarxson. The work has been centered primarily around 
development and improvement of a plant known as canaigre. 

Senator ELLENDER. Where did you get that? 

Dr. Cuarkson. The plant is native to the southwestern desert 
area of the United States. It carries a rather high tannin content in 
its tuberous root which resembles a sweet potato. 

Senator ELLENDER. How does that investigation differ from the 
investigation we carried on here for years in another desert plant in 
which it was thought we might extract a lot of rubber, guayule? 


GUAYULE RUBBER 


Dr. CLtarkson. The guayule is a different plant. 

Senator ELLENDER. What success did you meet with this guayule? 
I remember there was a stupendous sum of money spent but with 
little or no results. 

Dr. CLarxson. For guayule? 

Senator E.tenper. Yes. Do you remember that? 

Dr. CLarkson. Yes, sir. We are proposing to wind up our re- 
search work on guayule this year. 

Senator ELLENDER. You should have wound it up right after you 
started. 

Dr. Ctarxson. The research has developed plants of much higher 
rubber content, which are larger and more vigorous, thus the total 
amount of rubber that can be produced per acre is much greater now 
than it was. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Is anybody growing it? 

Dr. CLarxson. No, sir. Under present world prices of rubber 
it is not commercially feasible to grow guayule for rubber in this 
country. With inflated wartime prices it would be feasible. 

Senator Youna. Does the Department of Agriculture maintain any 
fields of guayule? 

Dr. CLarxson. We have small fields or plots at Salinas, Calif., and 
we are placing the best strains that have been produced through this 
research program since 1948 into a standby position. This is on 
Government-owned land. ‘The best strains will be grown, and held 
with a minimum of attention. It will require no more appropriations 
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under this appropriation item. We also have an arrangement with 
the Texas Experiment Station to hold selected strains there and to 
observe them during the coming years. 


RESEARCH ON CASTOR OIL PRODUCTION 


Senator Youna. Part of this $331,000 will be used for research on 
vegetable oils. Do we not have a surplus now? 

Dr. Ctarxson. The particular vegetable oil is castor oil. Castor 
oil is a necessity for hydraulic systems for high pressure, high tempera- 
ture lubricants such as in jet motors. The amounts needed each year 
increase very materially. 

Senator Youna. Do we import some of that from India? 

Dr. CLarkson. Most of it comes from Brazil. In the past 3 years, 
however, castor beans have been grown principally in Texas, Okla- 
homa, and in California, with the total acreage ranging up to 150,000. 

Senator YounGc. They produce it in India, too, do they not? 

Dr. CLarkson. Yes, some castor beans are grown in India but few 
or none are imported from there. Brazil is our major source for castor 
oil. 

Senator Younc. How long will castor oil keep? Do you keep it in 
the castor bean or in the oil? 

Dr. CLarKkson. It is held in the oil. 

Senator Youna. How long will that keep? 

Dr. CLtarxson. The beans will keep for 1 to 2 years and so far as 
we now know the oil will keep for several years. 

Senator ELtenper. Did he finish up telling us about this bark from 
which tannins come? 

Dr. Ctarkson. No, sir. 

Senator Youne. I do not know why we do not trade some of our 
surpluses for castor oil rather than stockpile it if we need it in time of 
war. 

Dr. CuarKson. The development of castorbean production under 
this project has been quite successful. It was necessary to improve 
the plants for higher yield and to improve them so they would be 
amenable to machine harv esting. Varieties have now been developed 
on which combines can be used in the irrigated areas of California 
and on which mechanical strippers can be used in the Midwest. 

Senator Youna. Can it be made a profitable crop? 

Dr. CuarKson. Yes, sir. It is very close to that now under present 
prices. In fact, there is a good deal of discussion in the Southwest 
on the possible growth of castorbean on some of the diverted acres. 

Dr. SuHaw. This crop does offer possibilities other than in wartime 
production. 

Senator ELLeNpDER. You will not be able to compete with Brazil, 
will you? 

Dr. Ctarxson. We are very close to it and if the prices were to 
go up a few cents a pound we could produce the crop very profitably. 
One of the results of the limited production in this country so far has 
been to stabilize and bring down the world price. 


TUNG OIL 


Senator ELLenper. Did you do any work on tung oil? 
Dr. Ctarxson. Not under this project. 
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Senator ELLENDER. I mean since this research organization has 
been established. 

Dr. Saw. There is research going on under our regular funds. 

Senator E.Ltenper. The reason I ask is this: The Department of 
Agriculture through this group, I believe—but if not this group, an- 
other one—had a lot of people from the South grow tung oil trees to 
such an extent that we placed a proviso in the act of 1949, I think, to 
protect them with a floor price between 60 and 90 percent of parity. 
It could not be lowér than 60. 

In the hope that this strategic oil would be grown in sufficient quan- 
tities so we could produce 40 percent of our requirement, the farmers 
were encouraged to grow it. Now that they are growing it fairly 
profitably, there is a move on now to take the props from under them 
so that all the good work that has been done in the past would be done 
away with. Iam wondering if by encouraging the production of this 
castorbean and this bark to produce tanner’s oil and all that, it will 
not encourage people to do it if they start and then let them carry 
on as best they can. 


FUNDS UNDER APPROPRIATION ALL USED FOR RESEARCH 


Dr. CLarKkson. Our purpose here on research is to find out how we 
can do it and just how far it can go. 

Senator ELLenpER. And not to encourage its production? 

Dr. CLarkson. There is no encouragement under this project. It 
is research to see what can be done so that people can be advised of 
the facts. 

Senator ELLENDER. Just in case we need it? 

Dr. CLtarxson. That is correct. 

Senator ELLeNpER. You do not make any effort at all to have it 
done by farmers? 

Dr. CLtarkxson. This is not part of our purpose. 

Senator ELLENDER. How do you carry on your work if you do not 
get farmers or somebody to grow the castorbean? 

Dr. Cuarkxson. There are a number of farmers growing castorbeans 
now, and our people work with them and give them the benefit of their 
experience and our people gain information, too, through the com- 
mercial application of it. 

The production of canaigre and these other fiber crops are not yet 
commercially feasible, so there are no farmers growing those. The 
only growth is on experiments al plots which are maintained by our 
people under this appropriation, some of it in cooperation with State 
experiment stations. 


RESEARCH ON NATURAL RUBBER PRODUCTION 


Senator ELLenper. Let’s revert torubber. Outside of this guayule 
plant, did you experiment with any other plant with a view of trying 
to produce raw rubber? 

Dr. Ciarxson. Yes. A wide variety of plants were evaluated. 
Among the plants was the so-called Russian dandelion, and tires 
were actually made from that plant. They were found to be not 
nearly as promising in terms of rubber production for the United 
States as guayule, so the emphasis on this research for the past sevéral 
years has been on guayule. 
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Senator Ettenper. All of that has been abandoned? 
Dr. Cuarxson. That is being terminated as of the end of this fiscal 
year. 
Senator EttenpeR. You say you are going to relegate your work 
to the three crops? 
Dr. CLarKson. Yes, sir. 
TANNINS 


Senator Etuenper. Tell us about the tannin oil. What are you 
doing in order to produce more of it? I remember they grow it from 
some kind of oak bark, or produce it. 

Dr. Ciarxson. Oak bark and hemlock bark—a number of the 
barks are sources of tannin. 

Senator Exutenprer. Are those indigenous to our country? 

Dr. CLtarxson. The particular oak that produces the best tannin 
is not. Tannin is available from the bark of our trees but not in 
sufficient amounts to make it commercially feasible. The only real 
source that we have here is the chestnut tree of which there are very 
few left. By 1960 that source will have been practically eliminated. 

Senator ELLenper. The same thing is going to happen in Paraguay 
with this quebracho because that way they do not try to replenish it. 
They go out there and simply cut them down without an idea of 
replenishing them. 

What you are doing now is to find other trees from whose bark you 
can produce? 

Dr. CLtarxson. We are working with the canaigre plant, a desert 
plant, and the tannin comes from the root. The tannin content varies 
from 30 to 35 percent. By selection and breeding experiments we 
are improving the strains so that the highest content of tannin can 
be produced. 

Senator ELtenper. To what extent have they procured synthetic 
oils that may be used in the tannin industry? 


SYNTHETIC TANNINS 


Dr. Cirarxson. There are quite a number of synthetic tanning 
products on the market. 

Senator ELLeENDER. What have you to do with that? 

Dr. CLarKkson. We do not work with those. 

Senator ELLENDER. Who does in the Department? 

Dr. CLarkson. Our people have evaluated them in the regional 
laboratories. 

Senator ELLENDER. And found them to be good, I hope. 

Dr. CLtarKxson. The development has been carried out by industry 
primarily. 

Senator ELLENDER. To what success? 

Dr. CLarKson. Those tannins are very successfully used for light 
leathers and for specialty leathers, but it still requires some of the 
natural tannins from plants to successfully tan heavy military and 
shoe leathers. So natural tannins are still needed. 
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CANAIGRE 


With this canaigre plant, we do have a natural tannin that will 
successfully tan military and shoe leathers. We can grow it in the 
Southwest in areas where a relatively small amount of irrigation is 
needed. It takes about one-third the amount of irrigation required 
for cotton. 

Senator ELLENDER. Is that a plant that is grown each year? 

Dr. Ctarxson. It is a perennial or a biennial. The largest yield can 
normally be obtained through a 2-year cycle. We have made plantings 
from crowns, however, that appear to be successful on an annual basis. 

Senator ELLENDER. Have you been able to produce the oil from a 
bark of a tree? 

Dr. CLarkson. No, sir. 

Senator ELLENpER. How long do you think it will take you to study 
that and find that out? 

Dr. CLtarkson. The extraction work which we are carrying on at 
the regional laboratory should be completed in 2 years; that is, unless 
we run into unexpected troubles. With the agronomic studies in the 
field, in the Southwest, you gain improvements as you continue to 
work with it. We have had some improvement every year. 

Senator ELtenper. I hope you succeed better with that than you 
did with the rubber plant. 

Dr. Cuarxson. It is very promising. 

Senator Youna. Thank you, gentlemen. 

We will stand in recess until 2 p. m., Monday. 

(Whereupon, at 12:55 p. m., Friday, March 26, 1954, a recess was 
taken until 2 p. m., Monday, March 29, 1954.) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 29, 1954 


Unirep Sratres SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met at 2 p. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Milton R. Young, chairman of the subcommittee, 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Young, Thye, McCarthy, Dworshak, Maybank, 
and Ellender. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
EXTENSION SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF J. EARL COKE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE; C. M. FERGUSON, ADMINISTRATOR, EXTENSION 
SERVICE; L. M. SCHRUBEN, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, 
EXTENSION SERVICE; AND JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF 
FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE 


Purpose STATEMENT 


The nationwide system of cooperative Federal-State extension work in agri- 
culture and home economics is authorized and conducted under the Smith- 
Lever Act as amended by the act of June 26, 1953, Public Law 83. Its function 
is to take research results, farm situations, and program facts of the Department of 
Agriculture and the State agricultural colleges and experiment stations to rural 
people as these apply to their individual situations and in a manner that effectively 
meets the farm and family needs. The activities of the entire cooperative exten- 
sion organizations are directed toward 

1. Maximizing net farm income and farm stability through the application 
of advancing science and technology. Emphasis is on balanced individual 
farm production plans adjusted to meet demands of the market, increased 
production efficiency, and improved marketing methods, thereby puffing each 
farm to the greatest extent possible on a sound economic basis. 

2. Conservation of agricultural resources for the benefit of the individual 
farmer, the Nation, and future generations. 

3. Increased efficiency in channels of trade by assisting through eduea- 
tional means processors, assemblers, people engaged in transportation and 
storage, distributors and retailers of farm products in the application o. 
research results and economic information. 

4. The improvement of family living through better housing and home 
facilities, use of labor saving equipment and methods, farm and home safety 
measures, and community development. 

5. The improvement of health through better nutrition and more effective 
utilization of health and recreational facilities and services 

6. Development of youth through 4-H Clubs to become better citizens and 
to learn early in life the importance of the application of scientifie informatio: 
to farm operations. 
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7. The development of a better understanding of, and more effective par- 
ticipation in community, State, national, and international affairs to the end 
that farm people will be better able to adjust their operations in line with 
policies affecting them and contribute to the development of constructive 
policies. 

The cooperative extension service is financed from Federal, State, county and 
local sources. These funds are used within the States for the employment of 
county agents, home demonstration agents, 4-H Club agents, State specialists 
and others who conduct among rural people the joint educational programs 
adanted to local application. 

The Federal Extension Service, the educational arm of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, is responsible for administration, coordination, and 
program leadership for the cooperative extension program encompassing the 
51 State and Territorial extension services of the land-grant colleges including 
county extension offices in more than 3,000 counties. The Federal Extension 
Service, as a partner in the cooperative extension effort, is responsible for main- 
taining a modern, efficient, and dynamic extension system in each State and 
Territory, coordinating the work among the States in cooperation with committees 
of State directors, evaluating the results of work performed, pioneering in new 
educational methods, maintaining liaison with research, service, adjustment, and 
regulatory agencies of the Department, other departments of Government and 
private organizations in matters relating to extension education, and administer- 
ing the provisions of Federal laws authorizing extension work. 

On November 30, 1953, there were approximately 12,700 State and county 
extension workers attached to the State organizations, and 203 Federal employees, 
183 of whom were in Washington. 


Estimated Budget 
available, estimate, 
1954 1955 





Appropriated funds: 
Payments to States, Hawali, Alaska, and Puerto Rico.......-....- : $32, 248, 329 $39, 675, 000 
Federal Extension Service 
Administration and coordination ‘ 1, 361, 235 1, 925, 000 
Penalty mail. - Swedade secnete 1 1, 685, 000 2, 000, 000 


Total appropriated funds —< 35, 204, 564 43, 600, 000 


! Transferred from other appropriations available to the Department. 


Summary of appropriations, 1954, and estimates, 1955 


Total esti- Budget Increase (+) 
mated avail- | estimates, or 
ble, 1954 1955 decrease (—) 


| 
Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico $32, 248,329 | $39,675,000 | +-$7, 426, 671 


Federal Extension Service: H 
Administration and coordination 1, 361, 235 1, 925, 000 +563, 765 
I ccc ristihNindeinitcreath cecntaetetcitcteitatetslenteinnlasiasaaiatein 1, 685, 000 2, 000, 000 +315, 000 
+878, 765 


Total, direct annual appropriations...............-...-- 3: f c +8, 305, 436 
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Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico 











Appropriation Act, 1954-__ ‘ bit i Toke ee ed $27, 165, 956 
Activities transferred in the 1955 estimates from: 
“Cooperative agricultural extension work, Extension Service,’ 
(permanent appropriation under the act of May 8, 1914) 


pursuant to Public Law 83, approved June 26, 1953_- . +4, 711, 200 
“State and private forestry cooperation, Forest Service’’ for 
cooperative farm forestry extension work +88, 000 


“Agricultural Marketing Act, Agriculture’ for educational 
and demonstrational work relating to the marketing of 
agricultural products + 530, 000 
Administrative expense funds heretofore appropriated under pay- 
ments to States, transferred in the 1955 estimates to “Federal 
Extension Service’ to consolidate all such expenses in one 


appropriation ite mabe 246, 827 
Base for 1955_- ; ; .... +32, 248, 329 
Budget estimate, 1955__- cen re 39, 675, 000 
eR iis oa oa dae ; aa <4 7, 426, 671 


Summary of increases and decreases, 1955 


To provide for additional State and county extension workers to 
, carry on expanded extension program including an intensified 
on-the-farm advisory service 
For educational work in marketing to meet urgent current prob- 
lems . ‘ + 395, 000 
Decrease due to absorbing farm housing activities within appro- 
priations made under the Smith-Lever Act, as amended _ - 


$7, 064, 721 


$3, 050 


Project statement 


1954, esti- 
mated 


1955, esti- 


> lage | Os 
Project | 1953 mated 


| Inerease | 


1, Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto | 
Rico for cooperative agricultural extension work | 
under Smith-Lever Act of May 8, 1914, as | | 
amended by the act of June 26, 1953 (Public | 
Law 83) - : $31, 597, 279 | $31, 597, 279 | +-$7,064, 721 | $38, 662,000 

2. Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto 
Rico for cooperation in farm forestry extension 

work under see. 5 of the act of June 7, 1924 
(Clarke-McNary Act, as amended by the act of j 
Oct. 26, 1949 (16 U, 8. C, 568)) 85, 825 88,000 |....- os 88, 000 

. Payments to and contracts with States, Hawaii, 

Alaska, and Puerto Rico, under secs. 204b 
205 of the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946 


(7 U. 8. C. 1623-1624)... 541, 166 530, 000 +395, 000 925, 000 
4. Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto | 
Rico for assistance in farm housing under tithe | | 
y , sec. 506a, of the eae Act of 1949 (42 U, 
1476)... oni ‘ ‘ | 33, 050 | 33,050 | —33, 050 
Unob )ligate xd balance... its ‘ | 8, 981 


Total available or estimate_.._--- gunodelews | 32,266,301 | 32,248,329 , 426, 671 39, 675, 000 
Transfer in 1955 estimates from | 

“State and private forestry cooperation, Forest 

Service”’ | —85, 825 —88, 000 


| 
| 
-541, 166 — 530, 000 aay 


“Cooperative agricultural extension work, Ex- 
tension Service” —4, 711,200 | —4, 711, 200 
“Agricultura] Marketing Act, Agriculture” | 
Transfer in 1955 est ims ates to “‘Salaries and expenses, | 
Extension Service’’ mph Sie 4 | +237, 846 +246, 827 
Reduction pursuant to eb. TS occa oos ae 3, 173 | 








Total appropriation or estimate. ......... a 27,169,129 | 27, 165, 956 phe eds 
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INCREASE 


The increase of $7,436,671 in this item for 1955 consists of the following: 

(1) An increase of $7,064,721 to provide for additional State and county 
extension workers to carry out an expanded extension program and an intensified 
on-the-farm advisory service: 

Need for increase 

Farmers in a cost-price squeeze.—Once again the American farmer is caught in 
a squeeze between rising prices for things he buys and lower prices for the com- 
modities he sells. The basic long-range needs of American agriculture are to 
reduce costs, to improve quality, and to expand markets. 

Extension must speed the application of research.—The lag in time between the 
availability of research results and their widespread application is evidence that 
efficiency in agricultural production and marketing of farm products is not keeping 
pace. The application of this research is slow because many farm families find 
difficulty in translating it to their operations. The extension services of the 
land-grant colleges and the Department of Agriculture face a real challenge in 
meeting the requests of farm leaders in providing the type of educational service 
to farm families that will eliminate as much of this lag as possible. 

Extension program strategic.— Experience has demonstrated that the educational 
approach upon which the Extension Service primarily is based, can produce 
dramatic accomplishments as a means of helping farmers solve their problems 
An adequate extension program will bring the full resources of the entire United 
States Department of Agriculture land-grant college system to bear on the 
problems of farming where they originate—on each individual farm. It is the 
American way for people to make their own decisions, but they need and expect 
the best available information if they are to make the right decisions. Meaningful 
accomplishments in solving the broad problems which confront agriculture today 
will require developing a substantially more adequate extension program, 

Impersonal approach not enough. The most effective work Extension has done 
has been that accomplished through assistance to individual farm families on 
their own farms. The limited number of personnel has restricted this largely to 
a demonstration basis. Inadequacies of the present Extension Service are-een- 
tered mostly about the fact that in order to provide some assistance to all farmers, 
it must depend largely on educational techniques and informational media that 
are of an impersonal and generalized nature. These mass approaches have ac- 
complished much and no suggestion for abandoning such approaches is intended 
in the development of a more adequate program. But in confining Extension 
primarily to mass educational approaches, the whole system tends to serve best 
those farmers who are both predisposed to change, and competent to make ap- 
plication of technological innovations to their own situations. If Extension is 
to be of maximum help to the farmer in surveying all of the available information, 
using those findings which pertain to his situation and integrating them into 
day-to-day and long-range operations of farm and farm home, individual contacts 
are required. This cannot be accomplished with the present limited staff. 

Varketing efficiency must be increased — The development of an adequate edu- 
cational program for agriculture must go beyond promoting efficient and balanced 
production. It must find ways to improve marketing of agricultural products 
Only to the extent that research is made meaningful and useful to individuals 
and organizations that perform the services and processes of marketing can either 
farmers or consumers expect to benefit from progress in this broad area A wide 
range of opportunities for improving the efficiency of our marketing system falls 
in the field of applied research and technical assistance and training. An ex- 
panded marketing educational program should provide an on-the-spot problem- 
solving service 

Extension Service must serve individual families —The spearhead of an enlarged 
extension program is an expanding farm advisory service in each county. It 
would work directly with farm people, helping them to take research findings and 
fit them together so they will work profitably on a particular farm. This service 
would include work with farm families to lower costs, improve marketing, speed 
the application of conservation measures, improve living standards, and help 
rural people to have a better understanding of public affairs. It would work with 
4-I1 Clubs in training a competent, healthy, and clear-thinking rural youth. 

Through direct contacts, this advisory staff would become the channel ‘or bring- 
ing to farm people, technical, economic and farm program information needed to 
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develop sound long-range management plans for their farms It would also pro- 
vide the continuing guidance the individual farmer needs (1) to profitably adopt 
new production methods as they become available, and (2) to make such changes 
in his production program as may be necessary to meet changing market demands 


Plan of work 

Basic requirements in a redirected Extension Service Currently each agricultural 
agent is attempting to service through the present educational program, 1,100 
farm families. The plan suggested, which is part of a long-range plan to be effec 
tuated over a 10-year period, is designed to reduce the number of farm families 
served per agent in order to provide more adequate service To initiate the 
program envisioned, which will speed the adoption of technical and managerial 
skills through a personal on-the-farm advisory service, and which is the central 
core of the expanded program, there will be needed an additional staff of county 
extension workers with a State staff adequate to provide necessary leadership 
Additional county extension workers would be employed to work on the problems 
farm families face in making practical application of the results of research affect- 
ing them, to keep their production alined with needs and potential markets, to 
improve marketing of their agricultural products, to conserve and improve their 
basic soil resources, to maximize their farm incomes, and to use their incomes to 
the greatest advantage. An additional State staff will be needed to (1) train 
county extension agents in the redirected extension program, (2) evaluate and 
measure results of the program, (3) develop new educational methods and presenta- 
tion devices and incorporate research results into the educational program, (4) to 
provide necessary administrative, program leadership, and coordination and 
supervisory services to insure an effective program in each county, and (5) conduct 
educational work on marketing problems 

It is estimated that of the proposed increase approximately 85 percent would 
be expended in the counties and 15 percent used to strengthen the State staffs 
in support of the county program. The increase of $7,064,721 would make possible 
the employment of LOO State extension workers and 1,000 county extension workers 
to get a redirected and intensified extension program underway through pilot 
situations 

Funds within the States have increased 40 percent since 1950 and are expected 
to be further increased in 1955 and 1956 when State legislatures meet. The 
proposed increased Federal appropriation would be matched by funds within the 
State. 

The distribution of the proposed increase by States and Territories is shown in 
the following table |: 


45112—54 20 
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Tasie 1.—Allocation of Federal funds for 1954, proposed increases and total pro- 
posed payments to States for fiscal year 1955 under the Smith-Lever Act as amended 
June 26, 1958—Public Law 83 





























n . P " Tots] pro- 
. | 1954 allocations roposed in-| posed pay- 
States to States crease 1955 ments to 

States 1955 

— - . ———_|—-—_—___—__- ——- 
Alabama........-..-.-- Sthihi> a Riampathaihaepeteainhieitiaiihs $1, 196, 554.56 | $234,894.01 | $1, 431, 459. 57 
Arizona... seebnsenada — a 183, 237. 45 30, 723. 94 213, 941. 39 
Arkansas. .. . - — . “ 991, 607. 55 18f, 367. 54 1, 177. 975. 99 
California ; . jksnabuotagee 721, 193. 85 204. 833. 89 QR, 027.74 
Colorado ‘ : wusesaseces 351, 94. 16 56, 823. 73 408, 779. 89 
Connecticut -_ i : 165, 839. 49 36, 291. 18 2, 130.87 
Delaware : natal mae 4 95, 042. 39 11, 870, 06 19%, 932 45 
Florida . . — . 362, 753. 70 89, 770. 62 452, 524. 32 
Georgia : mbes : aesee 1, 241, 419. 77 244,854.13 | 1,495, 273. 90 
Idaho... as a ee we — saetosees 274, 313.17 42. 970. 94 317, 284. 11 
Tilinois__..--- i * . . —— 952, 940. 72 1, 175, 398. 14 
Indiana_.-.--.- wow bimaivnend . . 789, 714. 04 975. 649. 02 
Iowa ....- . btm one — ace bea . 885, 108. 27 1, 074, 997, 39 
Kansas -. - ~ wicins 641, 340.09 7M, 758. 62 
Kentucky ; RE 1, 143. 803. 41 244. 791.14 | 1, 388, 594.55 
Louisiana... --- : a Mibod. caneminn eid a 786, 610. 16 15%. 538. 10 937, 148. 26 
Maine ponsecioon os pabewen beeceee 225, 518. 11 44, 511.42 279, 029. 53 
Maryland — . woo rnnwimdsp ening ers 293, 972. 17 68, 853. 45 399, 295 AD 
Massachusetts... ....--- Gis a Sai 221, 281. 47 5A, 396. 63 277, 678.10 
M ichigan Secueesisin siiibhe bas aie se 854, 842, 38 7, 857. 19 1, 082, 699. 57 
Minnesota _. baceieedbccashonen ss haa ee odes tae 843, 994. 75 183, 034.19 1, 027, 028. 94 
Mississippl. . - = cence aaiicamdansis 1, 224, 774. 88 244,241.17 | 1, 499,015.55 
M issouri = 2 — sandéebtouetenpe 1, 016, 090. 78 209, 732. 36 1, 275, 893. 14 
Montana. -- . - we ° Sada weseew pavessan 281, 132. 09 38, 524. 87 319, 654, 96 
a eat hl cecil Seinieiadile sqedsnnenaseeun 535, 553. 76 95, 714. 7 631, 268. 54 
Nevada... ; sobinamaneas ieveddameineiantara 116. 533. 88 5, 972. 77 122. 508. 65 
New Hampshire ; ecedelahiamnidiatmbt ee 124, 653. 17 20, 772. 80 145, 425, 97 
New Jersey. pi me ‘ a dans 219, 383. 80 55, 393. 48 274, 687. 28 
New Mexico....--- . ‘ - rnin data desman 254, 152. 73 38, 576. 07 292, 728. 80 
New York pi aestipenatinaniaded pune — ae ealeneaninenb a 774, 309.11 209, 258. 39 983. 547. 50 
North Carolina ss icenumnta a . ; 1, 510, 190. 92 349, 718. 06 1, 859, 998. 98 
North Dakota. .-- senkabiioeas bs seen 407, 691. 50 62, 000. 47 449, 691. 97 
Orly pdnddentoenednsndecncepoustsndbcusatennenisenes 1, 058, 894. 31 260, 535. 46 1, 319, 429. 77 
Oklahc my. ee pecence=cenusecce ouaceeccaccs . 884, 708. 44 141, 258. 28 1, 025, 966. 72 
Oregon i eecceeneecs ’ ~ovéebesenenbenere ow 339, 590. 12 73, 62. 27 413, 192. 39 
Pennsylvania...........-. Lita bisintebenitidaa nica 991. 464. 68 283, 032. 84 1, 274, 497. 52 
Rhode Island ee a sare . 73, 419, 96 9,115. 42 82, 535. 38 
South Carolina. -.-....-.- ben nbeosek ob hennseunee 846, 267. 34 176, 207. 69 1, 022, 475. 03 
South Dakota . sesotnnd povetawmbees 407, 923. 50 60, 773. 7 448, 697. 27 
Tennessee hei tinininiiinioas sineenewabiin 1, 152, 763. 98 249, 458. 46 1, 402, 222. 44 
Texas..... . 5 inenanmneErtoemneeeen 1, 978, 816. 00 349, 932.89 | 2, 328, 748. 89 
Utah > J dent a 201. 557. 96 26. 641.15 228, 199. 11 
Vermont....--- i joes Suiclinbbanitnans Scbabnnaais 164, 890. 99 25, 5AG. 84 192, 457. 83 
Virginia - oy . peneaccucncenes 931, 320. 77 205, 638. 27 1, 136, 959. 04 
Washington -“ “ 406. 931.91 90, 654. 01 497, 585. 92 
West Virginia ‘ “ ‘ ian tn rie 556, 513. 37 134, 869. 44 691, 382.81 
Wisconsin “ on —" soneoe 829, 258. 68 186, 591. 69 1, 015, 850. 37 
Wyoming... se salon nestees 181, 049. 53 16, 520. 48 197, 570. 01 
Alaska . . ‘ . - : 59, 858. 00 5, 888. 52 65, 746. 52 
Hawali 176, 221. 48 24. 420. 64 200, 642. 12 
Puerto Rico -. sothend oantncaiate . 650, 708. 02 324, 632. 61 975, 340. 63 
Un: llotted wanintibaiio . — obiuevens 5, 570.00 |-.-- , 5, 570. 00 
Total _-- Snes ecennetnoscannesaewetla 31, 597, 279. 02 | 6, 786, 132. 16 | 38, 383, 411.18 
To be distributed on basis of 4-percent special need ........- diab 278, 588. 84 278, 588. 84 
GU. cituidbinniawinhntiacadueniankagusempaitenanices 31, 597, 279.02 | 7,064, 721. 00 38, 662, 000. 02 








(2) An increase of $395,000 to expand existing marketing educational work 
and to initiate new lines of work by State extension services on a matching fund 
basis and under contracts. 


Need for increase 


The goal of Extension’s marketing educational program is to improve assem- 
bling, processing, and distribution of agricultural products. Food production 
and marketing is currently about a $44 billion industry at the retail store level. 
Marketing takes about 24 billion of this total and 20 billion goes to farmers for 
production. The development and application of technology and improved 
methods in marketing have not kept pace with production. For example, between 
1935 and 1953 agricultural production per man-hour had increased by 77 percent, 
whereas the increase in efficiency per man-hour for handling domestic food was 
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only 20 percent. Research results are available which, if applied, would result 
in @ much greater improvement in marketing efficiency. Much can be accom- 
plished by an educational program designed to increase the application of the 
results of marketing and utilization jebalvels to the marketing processes similar 
to the educational effort that has been effective in increasing the efficiency in 
production on the farms. 


Plan of work 


Of the $395,000 proposed increase for marketing educational work, $355,000 
would be made available to the States and Territories on a matching fund basis 
to expand the currently inadequate educational programs now being conducted; 
$40,000 would be used for contracts for regional education programs in marketing. 
These increases would enable the States to expand the educational work necessary 
to provide market operators with the “‘know-how”’ for more efficiency throughout 
the marketing system. Areas to which attention will be given include: Inter- 
pretations of marketing information; assistance in the adoption of more efficient 
methods of handling, transportation, and storage of agricultural commodities; 
improvements in processing techniques and methods; expansion of market outlets; 
helping consumers with problems of purchase, care, ad use of farm products 

More specifically the proposed additional work would be carried on about as 
follows: 

1. Four States would place county marketing agents in production areas to 
conduct educational programs to help farmers and local assemblers improve the 
preparation of farm products for shipment to consuming centers so as to preserve 
quality and reduce marketing costs. 

2. Twenty-five States would enlarge their programs of educational work to 
improve efficiency in processing and handling of farm products, maintain quality, 
reduce waste, and make better use of labor. 

3. Eight States would undertake educational work directed toward improving 
market facilities and services for farm products and toward reducing marketing 
costs. 

1. Seven States would enlarge marketing information programs to help farmers 
adjust their marketing of farm products so as to aid in stabilization of market 
prices. 

Ten States with consumer education programs would enlarge operations to 
reach more people with food marketing information on selection, buying, care 
and use of farm products, and five additional States would unde rtake such con- 
sumer education programs to expand the market for farm products. 

6. Three States would undertake operation of regional programs for educa- 
tional work to help consumers, retailers, and other handlers of farm products 
in market areas involving two or more States in order to improve efficiency of 
operation and thereby promote the marketing of plentiful foods and expand the 
market for farm products. 

This expansion in Extension’s marketing programs is expected to result in— 

(a) Better balance between prod ction and consumption of agricultural 
products. 

(b) More orderly movement of agricultural products in abundant supply 
into consumption. 

(c) Expansion of market outlets. 

(d) An increase in efficiency in performance of marketing operations (such 
as work methods, materials handling, maintenance of quality and reduction 
of spoils age.) 

Demonstrating and encouraging improvements in marketing as proposed in 
the above program can be expected to reduce marketing costs by an estimated 
$10 million and increase returns to farmers by even more. With farmers selling 
more than $30 billion of all farm prod cts each year, food and nonfood, and with 
marketing costs taking more than half of the consumer’s dollar, there is room for 
large savings, as has been demonstrated by many marketing groups. It is 
necessary that improved marketing practices be adopted by many producers, 
handlers, and consumers of farm products. 

(3) A decrease of $33,050 for farm housing due to absorbing this activity within 
appropriations made under the Smith-Lever Act: 
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CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as follows 
(new language italicized; deleted matter enclosed in brackets): 

1 [For payments to the States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico, for co- 
operative agricultural extension work as follows: Capper-Ketcham Act, 
the Act approved May 22, 1928 (7 U. 8. C. 343a, 343b), $1,480,000; Bank- 
head-Jones Act, section 21, title IT, of the Act approved June 29, 1935 (7 
U.S. C. 343c), $12,000,000; Bankhead-Jones Act, section 23, title II, of the 
Act approved June 29, 1935, as amended by the Act of June 6, 1945 (7 
U. 8. C. 343d-1), $12,496,827; additional extension work, the Act approved 
April 24, 1939, as amended (7 U. 8. C. 343c-1), $555,000; Alaska, the Act 
approved February 23, 1929 (7 U. 8. C. 386c), extending the benefits of the 
Smith-Lever Act to the Territory of Alaska, $17,300, and the Act approved 
October 27, 1949 (7 U. 8. C. 343d—4, 5), extending to the Territory of Alaska 
the benefits of the Capper-Ketcham Act and sections 21 and 23 of title II 
of the Bankhead-Jones Act, $42,558; Puerto Rico, section 3 of the Act of 
March 4, 1931 (7 U. 8. C. 386f), authorizing extension of the Capper-Ketcham 
Act to Puerto Rico, $32,131; the Act approved August 28, 1937 (7 U. 8. C. 
343f-343g), extending the benefits of section 21 of the Bankhead-Jones Act 
to Puerto Rico, $408,000; and the Act approved October 26, 1949 (7 U.S. C. 
343d-2, 3), extending the benefits of section 23 of title IT of the Bankhead- 
Jones Act to Puerto Rico, $101,090; and section 506a of title V of the Housing 
Act of 1949 (42 U. 8. C. 1476), $33,050; in all, payments to States, Hawaii 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico, $27,165,956]. 

“For payments for cooperative agricultural extension work under the Smith- 
Lever Act, as amended ky the Act of J une 26, 1953 (Public Law 83), $88,662,000, 
under section 5, Clarke-McNary Act (16 U. S. C. 568-568a), $88,000; and 
payments and contracts for such work under section 204 (b)—205 of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act of 1946 (7 U. S. C. 1623-1624), $925,000; in all 
$39,675,000: Provided, That funds hereby appropriated pursuant to section 3 
(c) of the Act of June 26, 1953 (Public Law 83) shall not be paid to any State, 
Hawaii, Alaska, or Puerto Rico until an equal sum has been made available 
from non-Federal sources by such State, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico jo 
expenditure during the current fiscal year, in addition to any funds required 
under section 3 (b) of said Act.”’ 

The first change in language deletes reference to the nine Acts which were 
repealed by the act of June 26, 1953 (Public Law 83), and to the authorization 
for extension work in farm housing. 

The second change refers to the Smith-Lever Act, as amended by the act of 
June 26, 1953 (Public Law 83), which authorizes payments to States, Hawaii, 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico for cooperative agricultural extension work. 

The third change-in language inserts reference to the authorization for farm 
forestry extension work under section 5, Clarke-MeNary Act (16 U. 5. C. 568). 
This change is consistent with the proposed transfer in the estimates from the 
appropriation “State and private forestry cooperation, Forest Service’’ for the 
farm forestry extension program. 

The fourth change in language inserts authority to carry out the educational 
and demonstrational aspects of the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946 (7 U.S. C. 
1623-1624). This change is consistent with the proposed transfer in the estimates 
from the appropriation ‘“‘Agricultt.ral Marketing Act,” for payments to and con- 
tracts with States for these purposes. 

The fifth change proposes language which would require that a sum equal to 
the amount paid each State, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico from the appropria- 
tion pursuant to section 3 (c) of the act of June 26, 1953, Publie Law 83, be made 
available from non-Federal sources by each State, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto 
Rico, in addition to any funds required under section 3 (b) of the act. This pro- 
vision would contiaue the principle of matching established with the passage of 
the Smith-Lever Act of May 8, 1914, by Federal, State, and local governments 
for the financing of cooperative agricultural extension work. Public Law 83 
provides that the Congress shall determine the matching requirements for any 
appropriations under section 3 (¢) of that act. 
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PAYMENTS TO STATES AND TERRITORIES 


Federal funds available for fiscal year 1954 for cooperntive agricultural extension 
work within the States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico under the Smith-Lever 
Act as amended ($31,630,329), funds for farm forestr: extension under the item 
“State and private forestry cooperation” ($88,000) and for carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Marketing Act ($445,000 for payments to States and 
$85,000 for contracts) total $32,248,329. 

Payments to the States and Territories are made directly to a designated officer 
in each State and Territory and the funds are disbursed by them in accordance 
with budgets and programs of work submitted by the State directors of extension 
and approved by the Administrator of the Federal Extension Service on behalf of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. As shown on table 3 some offset by States and 
Territories is required by law before the funds become available. As reflected 
on table 2, present extension work is being financed about 36 percent from Federal 
sources and about 64 percent from State and local sources. The funds are used 
by the States for the employment of extension workers to carry on cooperative 
agricultural extension work. Paid extension workers are being assisted by a net- 
work of voluntary neighborhood leaders who cooperate in carrying out extension 
programs. 

The use of these funds is indicated in greater detail in the following tables. 
Table 2 indicates the sources of funds allotted for cooperative extension work in 
the States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico for 1954 including allotments for 
State and Private Forestry and Agricultural Marketing. Table 3 shows esti- 
mated direct payments to and contracts with the States and Territories for 1955 
indicating those which require offset by State, county or local funds, those where 
such offset is not required, and the basis of allotment. Table 4 indicates the 
various classes of field agents employed with extension funds. 
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TABLE 3.—Statement of direct payments to and contracts with States, Hawar., 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico, indicating those requiring offset by States and Territories, 
ihose not requiring such offset, and basis of distributions, as estimated for 1955, 


Total | Amount to 


Amount 4 
Item | estimate, be paid requiring Basis of allotment 








| 
| 1955 without ee offset 
| 


F : 
1 .Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, —— | ’ |{$8, 074, 585 | Rural population. 
and Puerto Rico for cooperative $38, 662, 000 $14, 513, 808 re ore on Farm population ex- 
agricultural extension work under | cept $778,589 to be 
Smith-Lever Act of May 8, 1914, as allotted by Secretary 
amended by the act of June 26, 1953 | ! of Agriculture on ba- 
(Public Law 83). sis of special needs. 
| 





2. Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, | 88, 000 | 
and Puerto Rico for cooperation in | | 
farm forestry extension work under | 
sec. 5 of the act of June 7, 1924 | | 
(Clarke-MecNary Act, as amended 
by the act of Oct. 26, 1949 (16 
U.S. C. 568)). | 

3. Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, 925, 000 125, 000 800,000 | (2). 
and Puerto Rico, and contracts, 
under section 204b-205 of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act of 1946 (7 | | 
U. 8. C. 1623-1624). 

| 


Total, direct Federal payments..| 39,675,000 | 14, 638, 808 | 25, 036, 192 | 


1 Distribution is at the discretion of the Secretary after consultation with States. . 
2 Distribution to States based on annually approved cooperative projects for marketing service and 
regional marketing contracts. 


TABLE 4.—Exrtension field agents employed June 30, 1950, 1951, 1952, and 1953 


| 
June 30, 1950 | June 30, 1951 | June 30, 1952 June 30, 1953 











State supervisors. 764 787 
Subject-matter specialists: 
Full-time specialists _- | 1, 649 , 709 
Part-time specialists 459 486 
Total specialists_. : | 2,108 195 
Total with headquarters at colleges_-- 2, 872 2, 982 
County workers: | 
Agricultural agents_-- aon 4, 866 940 
Home demonstration agénts_.. 3, 178 3, 290 
Boys’ and girls’ club agents '. 731 | 617 
Negro extension agents_ 773 795 
a | an a ee ah Ce et ee 
Total county workers : 9, 548 9, 610 9, 599 | 9, 642 
Total aie 12, 420 | 12, 642 | 12, 593 | 12, 624 
Number of agricultural counties in the States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico..---- ceaiionmipaeania eae 
Number of agricultural counties now having one or more agents_........ sian ieienaeiiiinn 3, 056 


1 These are special 4-H Club workers. In the majority of States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, 4-H 
Club work is conducted by county agents, county home demonstration agents, and assistants, 
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FEDERAL EXTENSION SERVICE 


Transfers in estimates, 1955 


The 1955 estimates propose the following transfers in the estimates to the new 
appropriation item ‘‘Federal Extension Service,’ administration and coordina- 
tion. Comparable amounts for these transfers for fiscal year 1954 are summarised 


below: 
] 


From | 


Salaries and expenses, Extension Service 


Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and 
Puerto Rico for cooperative agricultural 
extension work, Extension Service. 


Agricultural Marketing Act, Agriculture 


State and private forestry cooperation, 
Forest Service. 

Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural En- 

gineering, Agricultural Research Ad- | 

ministration. 





Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration, 


Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine, Agricul 
tural Research Administration 

State and private forestry cooperation, | 
Forest Service. 

Conservation operations, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service 

Salaries and expenses, Farmer Cooperative 
Service 

SaJaries and expenses, Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration. 


Total, 1954 and base for 1955 


Amount, 


fiscal year | 


1954 


$920, 000 


246, 827 


105, 000 


19, 543 


25, 000 


1, 800 


25, 055 


2, 000 


10, 750 


1, 361, 235 


Remarks 


Transfer of funds appropriated in 1954 Agricul- 
tural Appropriation Act for administration and 
coordination of extension work 


| Transfer of administrative expense funds hereto- 


fore appropriated under Bankhead-Jones Act, 
sec. 23, as amended (payments to States, 
Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico). 

For administration of the program providing for 
educational and demonstrational work appli- 
cable to the marketing of agricultural products. 

Transfer of Federal expenses in connection with 
cooperative farm forestry extension work 

For additional services relating to the one- 
variety cotton improvement program Ini- 
tially this program was concerned both with 
testing analyzed varieties and, through educa- 
tion and demonstration, establishing the eco- 
nomic value of the use of one-variety cotton on 
a community wide basis. The initial develop- 
ment work has now progressed to the point 
that the primary need is to get one-variety 
communities established in all cotton-produc- 
ing areas through Extension's educational 
programs. 

l'ransfer of funds for extension specialists to the 
Federal Extension Service. In order to facili 
tate liaison between the Extension Service 
the various agencies of the Department, a 
number of the agencies over the yea 
contributed to the salaries of Extension subject- 
matter specialists in their fields of related cler 
ical assistance These transfers are proposed 
since it is desirable from the standpoint of 
administration and efficient operations to pro 
vide for all necessary Extension specialists in 
one appropriation item 

Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 


Do 
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Federal Extension Service 














Administra- | 
tion and co- | Penalty mail Total 
ordination 
Base for 1955 (see preceding statement) __...__._- $1, 361, 235 |......- see $1, 361, 235 
Transferred pursuant to Public Law 286 for penalty mail costs 
from— 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Experiment Stations, 
Agricultural Research Administration” i alle eemniod $10, 250 10, 250 
“Virgin Islands agricultural program, Office of Expe ri- 
ment Stations, Agricultural Research Administration” ..|._..........- 4, 820 4, 820 


“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Dairy Industry, Agri- 
cultural Research Administration’”’ _ -. ...- ‘ a nein 3, 290 3, 200 


“Control of forest pests, Agriculture” . .__._- aseah ca 13. 646 13, 646 
“Salaries and expenses, commodity Exchange | Authority” ieee 7,727 7, 727 
“Salaries and expenses, Farmers’ Home Administration” _|_______- . 833, 000 833, 000 
“Removal of surplus agricultural commodities” __- w+ «ll ctaainwine ne a 812, 357 812); 357 
Base for 1955_. . id whe l, 361, 235 1, 685, 000 “3. 46, 235 
Budget estimate, 1955............... shchaunaitindiiiah pattie 1, 925, 000 2, 000, 000 3, 925, 000 








Ce  nibhcwbhisenaded +563, 765 +315, 000 | 4-878, 765 


Summary of increases, 1955 


Administration and coordination: Increase to strengthen national 
leadership and to provide essential assistance to the States in the 
expanded extension program and on-the-farm advisory service____- . $563, 765 

Penalty mail: Increase to provide for costs of penalty mail for coopera- 
tive extension agents on a full-year basis and to cover additional mail- 
ings due to anticipated increase in number of such agents__._-._-_- 315, 000 


Project statement 





1954 (esti- 





> 4 1955 (esti- 
ohn Or al als 
Project 1953 mated) Increases mated) 

i i i — sities ————|—|- ——|____ 
1, Coordination, administration, and program leader- 

ship of cooperative extension work $1, 297, 576 | $1, 361, 235 1 $563, 765 | $1, 925, 000 
2. Penalty mail for cooperative extension agents | 1, 685,000 | 2315,000 | 2, 000, 000 
Unoblieated balance 31, 727 | | | 
Costs under Penalty Mail Act (Public Law 286) tem ]) [1, 691, 600] [318, 400]| [2, 010, 000] 

Total available or estimate enti 1, 329, 303 3, 046, 235 | 878, 765 | 3, 925, 000 

Transferred pursuant to Public Law 286 from: | 

“Salaries and expenses, Office of Experiment Sta- 


tions, Agricultural Research Administration” cee —10, 250 
“Virgin Islands agriculfural program, Office of Ex- 
periment Stations, Agricultura] Research Ad- 


ministration’’ Denn —4, 820 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Dairy Industry, | 

Agricultural Research Administration’”’ a —3, 200 
“Control of forest pests, Agriculture’ ae ‘ —13, 646 
“Salaries and expenses, Commodity Exchange Au- 

thority” A nmnmcibos —7, 727 
“Salaries and capenses, Farmers’ Home Adminis- 

tration”’ — 833, 000 


“Removal of surplus agricultural commodities’’. __- —812, 357 
Transferred in 1955 estimates from | 
“Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto | 
Rico for cooperative agricultural extension work, | 


Extension Service”’ | —237, 846 | OO OF bn cccccaas 
“State and private forestry cooperation, Forest 

Service” ; —20,304 | 21,018 
“Agricultural Marketing Act, Agriculture’’ | 80,785) —206,000 }j........... 
“Salaries and expenses, Farmer Cooperative Serv- 

ice’’ —2, 000 | | A a 
“Salaries and expenses, Rural Electrification 

Administration” | 10,750 | 10,750 |........... 
“Conservation operations, Soil Conservation Serv- 

ice”’ — 25, 055 ee ee rs = 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Animal Industry, 

Agricultural Research Administration” —1, 800 TEE Sutesasededon . 


“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, Agricultural Research Admin- 
istration”’ —3, 785 —3, 785 

“Salaries and expenses, Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering, Agricultural Research 
IE. on. cciccsauhansbeianeephdneraiins —47, 570 —25, 000 |....-...-.. ieiatGneee 

Reduction pursuant to secs. 411 and 412._............- +5, 572 Sith stalealcitets iaidies a ae 


Total appropriation or estimate. ................- 905, 000 920, 000 
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INCREASES 


The increase of $878,765 in this item for 1955 consists of the following: 

(1) An increase of $563,765 to strengthen national leadership and to provide 
necessary assistance to the States in the redirection and coordination of agri- 
cultural extension programs. 


Need for increase 


Farm leadership looks to extension——Today farm leadership of the Nation is 
looking to the Extension Service for an expansion and redirection of its educational 
effort. ‘The application of new research findings must be speeded up. These 
findings must be put to use in practical, workable ways in every farming Opera- 
tion. Each new finding must be vigorously related to the many economic, 
production and marketing adjustments concerned with the whole farm. This 
is necessary to put a sound economic base under every farm and insure the best 
use Of the Nation’s land and water resources. This redirection must take into 
consideration all existing personnel resources in Federal. State, and county 
offices. It is evident that there are not enough people on the job to get it done. 
The Federal Extension Service, to be really effective in carrying out its part in 
such an effort needs a more adequate staff of experienced and well-trained 
people to assist the States in getting a redirected program in Operation which 
will more adequately help the farmer to help himself. 

Federal-State leadership essential.—The Federal Extension Service is the edu- 
cational arm of the Department of Agriculture. It works with all agencies of 
the Department on the one hand, and with the State extension services on the 
other. Through this cooperative relationship it provides the necessary con- 
necting link for bringing to farmers the information they need to solve their own 
problems on their own farms and in their own homes by putting the findings of 
research to work. 

The responsibility of the Extension Service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture is to provide leadership, counsel, and assistance to the States to 
insure a highly effective and efficient program of education. This responsi- 
bility includes work in program building, execution, and evaluation. It means 
giving assistance to the States in developing an efficient program of face-to-face, 
on-the-farm methods of teaching in addition to mass educational methods. It 
also involves sound administrative and supervisory procedures. The Federal 
office meets these responsibilities by working with the States through conferences, 
workshops, direct counseling, demonstrations, printed materials, and other 
appropriate means. In so doing, the work of county extension workers is made 
more effective. County extension programs are conducted with people on the 
farm, in the home, and in marketing channels. ‘These programs to be really 
effective require the leadership which is given them by State extension staffs 
in the land-grant colleges and the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Strengthening the partnership.—Each State extension service operates within 
the boundaries of the State and must depend on the Federal Service for overall 
leadership and coordination. The system derives its strength from cooperation 
among Natidnal, State, and county governments. State and county work has 
grown steadily in the scope of operations, in the number of workers, and in financial 
support. ‘he Federal Service needs to be more adequately staffed to meet its 
responsibilities in this three-way partnership. 


Plan of work 


Administration and coordination—The emphasis on a “team approach” in 
considering the job of handling the farm as a unit calls for an appreciation of all 
factors that will increase efficiency of production, improve family living, and 
develop a healthy competent clear-thinking farm youth. To implement a nation- 
wide effort toward a redirected program, additional well-trained and experienced 
personnel are necessary in the Federal office. ‘They are needed to provide effective 
liaison between administration of the Department’s research services and the 
land-grant colleges, among the State extension services and between the Federal 
Extension Service and the States. They must be capable of working close 
harmony with presidents, deans, and extension directors of the land-grant colleges 
and universities. 

To accomplish this purpose, the present staff will be realined but it needs also 
to be strengthened by adding the following positions: 

One assistant director for extension programs to provide dynamic 
leadership in farm advisory services which include programs in agriculture, 
home economics, and 4-H Club work. He would improve the efficiency of 
operation by better planning, direction, and coordination of all programs. 
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Four field representatives—who would represent the Federal Extension 
Service in maintaining and strengthening workirg relations with presidents, 
deans, and directors in the land-grant colleges and universities. This would 
provide a means for strengthening the USDA—laud-grant college partnership. 

Four specialists in program evaluation and inservice training—to provide 
for effective continuous stocktaking of extension work. This continuous 
stocktaking would provide the basis for positive inservice training and more 
effective work of State and county personnel. 

Two specialists in budget and personnel management—who would train 
State extension officers in budget and personnel procedure. This training 
would include sound accounting methods, budget formulation and control 
and an improved program of selection, induction, and promotion of State 
and county personnel. 

Eight cooperative employees (to work the full-time equivalent of 2 man- 
years)—trained in special fields not represented by regular staff members of 
the Federal office. They would work as consultants at training conferences 
and work shops conducted for extension workers. They would provide 
assistance in highly specialized fields such as educational methods, super- 
vision, personnel training and development, use of new insecticides and 
chemical weed killers, dwarfism in beef cattle and the like. The ability of 
the Federal office to provide part-time, highly specialized and competent 
assistance where needed will contribute greatly to the effectiveness of exten- 
sion education. It would not be economical to employ this kind of personnel 
as full-time staff members. 

Implementing farm advisory services —Farmers need assistance and advice in 
fitting an ever-increasing body of research findings, economic information and 
farm-program facts into an operating pattern for each farm. ‘To accomplish this 
end an expanded farm advisory service at the county level must have direction 
and guidance. To assist the States in providing such a service and to implement 
such a program the Federal service needs eight leaders in farm advisory service 
trained in the “unit approach” to work with the States in adopting the “unit 
approach” to farm and home problems. By providing this assistance to the States 
costly mistakes will be prevented and the program will develop at a more rapid 
rate. 

In further support of the “unit approach” additional assistance will be necessary 
to bring to bear on the program the research findings and assistance of the Depart- 
ment. To give such support to the program the following additional personnel 
is needed: 

1 leader, 4 H Club programs 

1 leader, Negro work 

1 leader, home demonstration work 

1 leader, conservation and land utilization 

1 leader, animal industries 

1 leader, crops, soils, and agronomy 

1 leader, farm management 

3 leaders, television, radio and visual teaching aids 

2 leaders, public affairs 

1 leader, agricultural engineering programs 

These staff members would serve as extension liaison representatives with the 
Department research services and other agencies and State and county extension 
workers in implementing the ‘‘onfarm”’ service program. 

Marketing and utilization of agricultural products—The spread between prices 
farmers receive and the prices paid for food by consumers is constantly widening, 
resulting from added services to consumers and a greater specialization in per 
forming these services and functions by persons other than producers. his 
widening of the spread between the producer and the consumer means that the 
producer is becoming much more dependent upon an efficient marketing system. 
Consequently increasing attention to the improvement of marketing practices in 
the marketing channels beyond the farm is of concern and benefit to producers 
and consumers as well as the trade interests involved. 

Any real efficiencies achieved by the handlers, processors, and distributors of 
agricultural products will be reflected either in higher prices to farmers, lower 
costs to consumers or a combination of both. All accrue to the benefit of agri- 
culture either directly or indirectly. 

A major responsibility rests with the Extension Service to bring to bear the 
findings of research to reduce costs, increase efficiency, avoid wastes, prevent loss 
of farm fresh quality, introduce new processes and to find new outlets for our 


a 

« 
5 
i 
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foods and fibers. This involves a greatly expanded educational program with 
farmers, processors, handlers, shippers, distributors, retailers and consumers. 

There is need for a strong educational program with industry to bring the find- 
ings of research now available in the Department of Agriculture through the re- 
gional research laboratories to bear on the use which industry can make of these 
findings. At present inadequate provision is made to effectuate the work of the 
laboratories by industry. Nine areas of liaison work between the four regional 
laboratories and land-grant colleges and the trade are apparent. These include: 

1. Cotton and cotton products 

2. Dairy products 

Meat products 
Animal fibers 
Cereal products 
Cereal byproducts 
Peanut and potato products 
. Fruit and vegetable products 
. Fruit and vegetable byproducts 

To make a start in this very strategic area of work with industry it is proposed 
that five specialists be employed in the five areas of cotton and cotton products, 
dairy products, cereal products, cereal byproducts and fruit and vegetable prod- 
ucts. 

To give greater impetus to educational programs in marketing and distribution 
there is need for: 

An Assistant Director in the Division of Agricultural Economics to take 
leadership in marketing programs. 

A leader in the marketing of cereal crops. 

A leader in consumer education programs 

In addition, to further expand the work authorized by the Agriculvural Market- 
ing Act of 1946, it is proposed to strengthen the staff by the addition of: 

One marketing facility specialist to assist Svate specialists with educational 
programs to be conducted before, during, and after market facility stuaies 
are made, and supply States with up-to-date technical information on or- 
ganization, financing, management, and operations of similar markets in 
other areas of the country which is essential for getting recommended im- 
provements adopted. 

One extension marketing economist to assist the division staff in assembling 
and summarizing pertinent overall marketing research and statistical data, 
and in reviewing and summarizing State projects, plans of work, and annual 
reports. 

In meeting needs with regional marketing problems, three programs are 
proposed to be conducted cooperatively with State extension services on 
marketing problems that involve two or more States and are not subject 
to solution by work within the individual States. These programs will be 
planned and conducted in close cooperation with marketing firms, trade 
associations, and other regional marketing agencies to be of most value to 
processors, marketing operators, and other handlers in obtaining and apply- 
ing research results. Examples of the requests for this work are: Livestock 
marketing in the Southeast, fruit and vegetable marketing in the South, 
and dairy and poultry marketing in the Southwest. 

(2) An increase of $315,000 to provide for costs of penalty mail for cooperative 
extension agent on a full-year basis, and to cover additional mailings due to 
anticipated increase in number of such agents. 

Cooperative extension work was established in 1914 as a cooperative enterprise 
between the Federal Government and the State and local governments. Since 
the program was established, it has been supported by funds and facilities pro- 
vided from Federal, State, and local sources. Through consistent practices 
followed over a period of almost 40 years, each partner in the cooperative enter- 
prise has assumed responsibility for providing certain facilities as a proper and 
necessary contribution to the program. While these responsibilities are not 
specifically provided for in the statutes and agreements that govern the coopera- 
tive enterprise, they are regarded by all cooperating parties as being in effect 
fixed conditions of cooperation. Use of the mails under the penalty privilege 
is a facility which is furnished by the Federal Government. Estimates for 
cooperative extension work represent a careful joint appraisal by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and cooperating State agencies of the minimum funds that 
will he.required to accomplish the stated program objectives, with the assump- 
tion that these facilities would be provided. Absorption of costs of mailings 
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therefore, would require substantial and critical reductions in planned program 
operations. 

During the past year, approximately 12,600 extension employees located in 
more than 3,100 State and county offices conducted educational programs that 
reached almost 7 million families. Approximately 2% million meetings, with a 
total attendance of more than 72 million people, were held in furtherance ot 
educational programs. During this period, over 23 million bulletins, circulars 
and pamphlets, issued by the United States Department of Agriculture and 
State colleges were distributed—most of them in penalty envelopes. The penalty 
privilege was also used in mailing an indeterminable number of letters and cards 
containing recommendations for the adoption of specific measures to prevent or 
control the occurrence of diseases or insects affecting plants, livestock or poultry; 
recommendations for cultural practices to improve the quality or increase the 
production of agricultural products; information to assist farmers or retailers 
in improving methods of handling and marketing of agricultural commodities; 
and other educational information. The penalty privilege is also used in further- 
ance of enrollment and project activities of more than 2 million boys and girls 
participating in 4-H Club work. 

In a very real sense, penalty mail is a major and vital vehicle of communication 
in cooperative extension work. County agricultural agents, home demonstration 
agents, 4-H Club agents, and other cooperative extension workers are called upon 
to give instruction in the entire field of agriculture and home econo'nies to farm ers, 
homemakers, and rural boys and girls. In order to reach as many farm people as 
possible and render the help they request, it is essential to mail then important 
timely information issued by the Departrrent, and the land-grant colleges. 
Bulletins and circulars are sent out to assist them in furthering their programs in 
food production, preservation, conservation, the production of feeds and pastures, 
livestock, poultry and poultry products, in the production and management of 
crops, in forest management, in home improvement, nutrition, clothing and 
recreation, in community development, cooperative enterprises, and related fields 
of endeavor. Administrative and operational mailings are necessarily heavy in 
meeting the requirements of such vast programs and are essential to the effective- 
ness of extension work. 

Inventory-procurement records indicate that 60,776,700 pieces of penalty 
indicia matter were mailed by cooperative extension employees during the fiscal 
year 1953. Considering the fact that almost 7 million families are served by 
extension educational programs, and the nature of educational methods used, 
such as meetings (notices of which must be mailed) publications, circular letters, 
etc., the volume of mail appears to represent minimum needs. 

For fiscal year 1954, the estimate for costs of mailings covers a 10%-month 

riod, dating from the passage of Public Law 286, approved August 15, 1953. 

‘or fiscal year 1955, a portion of the increase requested would be applied to neet 
the cost of mailings on a 12 months’ basis. It would also in part provide for a 
heavier volume of mail resulting from an anticipated expanded extension program. 
The estimates cover the official mailings of the Federal Extension Service, county 
extension agents, county home demonstrations, 4-H Club agents, and other county 
extension employees, but do not cover the mailings of the State extension service 
directors of the State agricultural colleges. 


State extension service directors 

Pursuant to the act of June 30, 1914, and under regulations prescribed by the 
Postmaster General, State extension service directors have used the free mailing 
penalty privilege in accordance with the statute quoted below: 

“* * * That all correspondence, bulletins, and reports for the furtherance of 
the purposes of the Act approved May eighth, nineteen hundred and fourteen, 
entitled ‘An Act to provide for cooperative agricultural extension work * * * 
may be transmitted in the mails of the United States free of charge for postage, 
* * * by such college officer or other person connected with the extension 
department of such college as the Secretary of Agriculture may designate to the 
Postmaster General;’’ (39 U. S. C. 330) 

The Department considers that mailings under this statute are not subject 
to Public Law 286, 83d Congress, which requires payments to the Post Office 
Department for official Government matter transmitted in the mails by penalty 
indicia, on the basis that this special statute has not been altered by enactment 
of Public Law 286. To clarify the legal issue entailed, the Comptroller General 
has been asked to render an opinion. Pending this decision, no provision for 

enalty mail costs for mailings of the State extension service directors is included 
in these estimates. 
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The estimate is based on the following estimated volume and costs for the 
various classes of mail for cooperative extension agents: 


Ist-class mail | 3d-class mail | 4th-class mail 
- 


= 

| 

Fiscal year Pe | | 
Number of | Estimated | Number of | Estimated | Number of | Estimated 

| pieces | pieces | pieces 

| | 

——— | —_—— | —____ — 

1 

| 


Rae a 8, 152, 550 $407, 830 44, 390, 925 $994, 789 1, 070, 300 $288, 981 
z 9, 661, 900 482,575 | 53, 409, 500 1, 196, 675 1, 225, 000 | 330, 750 


Increase or decrease -- +1, 509, 350 +74, 745 lt 9, 018, 575 +201, 886 | +154, 700 +41, 769 


TYPES AND PURPOSES OF MAILINGS 


First-class mailings, etc—General and miscellaneous correspondence. 

Second-class mailings, etc.— None. 

Third- and fourth-class maiung depending on weight——Marketing and crop 
reports; Farmers’ Bulletins and leaflets; technical and research publications; 
Department periodicals; State agricultural and home economics bulletins and 
circulars distributed by county extension agents. 

Notices and circular letters to farmers and others: To farmers and volunteer 
leaders on agricultural prograns and practices; to homemakers and volunteer 
leaders on phases of the home economics; to rural boys and girls and their parents 
on 4-H Club work. 

CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed new language for this item as follows (new 
language underscored; deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 

‘‘ [ior expenses necessary to administer the provisions of the Smith-Lever 
Act, approved May 8, 1914 (U. S. C. 341-348), and Acts amendatory or 
supplerentary thereto, and to coordinate the extension work of the Depart- 
ment and the several States, Territories, and insular possessions, $920,000]. 
Administration and coordination: For administration of the Smith-Lever Act, 
as amended by the Act of June 26, 1953 (Public Law 83), section 5 of the Clarke- 
McNary Act (16 U.S. C. 568-568a), and extension aspects of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act of 1946, (7? U. S. C. 1621-1627), and to coordinate and provide 
program leadership for the extension work of the Department and the scveral 
States, Territories, and insular possessions, $1,925,000. 

“Penalty mail: For costs of penalty mail for cooperative extension agents, 
$2,000,000.” 

The first change deletes the language included in the 1954 Agricultural Appro- 
priation Act and inserts new language providing for the administration of the 
Smith-Lever Act, as amended by the act of June 26, 1953 (Public Law 83), 
authorizing appropriation of funds for the administrative, technical, program 
leadership, and other services for coordinating extension work. This new lan- 
guage represents a shortening and simplification of the language heretofore 
carried for this item. 

The second change inserts reference to the farm forestry extension work under 
section 5, Clarke-McNary Act (16 U.S. C. 568-568a), consistent with the transfer 
in the estimates from the appropriation ‘‘State and private forestry cooperation” 
proposed for 1955. 

The third change includes reference to the authorization for carrying out the 
extension aspects of the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946 (7 U. 8. C. 1621- 
1627), consistent with the transfer in the estimates from the appropriation 
“Agricultural Marketing Act, Agriculture’’ proposed for 1955. 

The fourth change provides for the appropriation of funds to cover the costs of 
penalty mail for cooperative extension agents, pursuant to Public Law 286. 


COOPERATION WITH LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


Senator Youne. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Coxe. I have a short statement, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate this opportunity to discuss with you the work of the 
Extension Service in the States, Territories, and the Department of 
Agriculture. 
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The working partnership of the Department of Agriculture and the 
land-grant colleges has been eminently successful. Forty years ago 
the Congress extended to the States an opportunity to become associ- 
ated with the Federal Government in the most unique out-of-school 
educational program the world has ever known. It has resulted in 
economy of operation with harmonious relations and has provided a 
practical, workable method of helping farm families made use of 
research findings from the Department of Agriculture and the State 
experiment stations in their every-day operations on their farms and 
in their homes. This service has been a major factor in making 
American farms highly efficient business operations. 

Since the creation of this partnership between the Department of 
Agriculture and the land-grant colleges, American agriculture has 
advanced hand in hand and step by step with American industry. 
This has been accomplished in a large measure by making the finding 
of research available to farmers and homemakers through the Exten- 
sion Service. This is in sharp contrast with the experience of many 
countries where research information remains in the minds of the 
research worker or on the pages of scientific journals. In addition to 
serving adults, the Extension Service has made it possible for boys and 
girls, through 4-H Club work, to participate in wholesome out-of- 
school activities which have brought them in early contact with the 
science of agriculture and home economics, These programs for young 
people have helped them develop pride of ownership, a sense of 
responsibility, an appreciation for good health and clear thinking. 
It is on these young people that the future of American agriculture 
depends. 

While Extension workers, backed by a sound program of research 
in our experiment stations and in the Department of Agriculture, have 
made an enviable record, they are faced today with the perplexing 
problem of how to meet the multiple and continuously expanding 
demands on their time and energy. Farm people look more and more 
to Extension personnel for counsel and advice with respect to more 
and more problems arising from the complex economy in which they 
are farming and living. The frontiers of American agriculture no 
longer consist of new lands. These frontiers lie in the applic ation of 
an ever-expanding science to the land we are now farming and grazing. 

Over the years the farmer and his family gained increasing confi- 
dence in the scientific soundness of extension advice and counsel. 
The audience grew in numbers and extension workers were forced to 
seek ways and means of reaching more people in less time. They 
were forced to abandon much of the former intimate face-to-face 
effort which proved to be so successful in earlier Extension work. 
Meetings, newsletters, bulletins, news stories, radio, television, and 
other mass media have been successfully employed and thousands 
each year are reached by these methods. These are all excellent 
supporting devices but they have provided only a partial solution to 
the growing problem of an audience which now numbers over 1,100 
farm families per county agent and over 5,600 rural people per Exten- 


sion worker. 
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DEMANDS FOR ON-THE-FARM COUNSELING 


Farm people are asking for more personal help. They want more 
direct. on-the-farm counseling regarding ways in which to organize 
and sueeessfully operate the whole farm business. Their invest 
ments are greater than ever before. Operating margins in farming 
are narrower and the risk in farming is greater. They are concerned 
about the necessity of keeping a sound economic base uader their 
total operations. 

It was against this background that a large segment of organized 
agric ulture, firmly believing that the future of the Nation’s most 
basic industry depends on having every farm operated by competent 
efficient people came to us with a request for a greatly expanded 
program of research and education. 

Our concurrence in the expressed desires of these agricultural 
leaders was reflected in the Secretary’s statement, “Strengthening 
American agriculture through research and education.” This pro- 
posal was w idely discussed by farm people and by farm organizations, 
by directors of research and extension, and by land-grant college 
presidents. 

From a review of these discussions came the broad elements of an 
expanded and redirected extension program designed to meet the 
pressing needs of modern agriculture in the rapidly changing economy. 

This proposed program reemphasizes the importance of sound 
business principles applied to farming and farm family living. It 
gives stress to building into individual “farm business plans provisions 
for the sound use of land and water resources as developed by farmers 
with the assistance of Soil Conservation Service technicians. It 
recognizes the need to improve the quality of farm products to com- 
ply with consumer demands. The need to improve our efficiency in 
the distribution and utilization of farm products and byproducts has 
been given serious consideration. The program envisions the need 
for he ‘ping people understand the economic background so important 
to them in making intelligent approaches to public affairs. 

It becomes quite obvious that such an undertaking can only become 
a reality through an expanding extension staff trained to help people 
solve the most ‘comple x problems with which they are faced. 

This expanded program calls for the closest kind of cooperation 
between the Extension Service and other agencies such as the Agri- 
cultural Research Service and the State experiment stations, the Soil 
Conservation Service, the Forest Service, the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, the Agricultural Conservation Program Service, the credit 
agencies and others. 

The working partnership between the Department of Agriculture, 
the land-grant colleges, and county governments has been the great 
source of strength in extension work. 


PROPOSED INCREASE FOR PAYMENTS TO STATES 


To strengthen the partnership we are proposing an increase of 
$7,426,671 in payments to the States. These funds are needed to 
increase the number of cooperative extension workers who can devote 
& major part of their effort to more intimate educational assistance 
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with the business organization and management aspects of farming 
and homemaking. 

While the pattern for using these funds will of necessity vary some- 
what from State to State in accordance with the particular needs of 
each State, the central core of the program will be more intensive 
on-the-farm assistance to adults, 4-H Club members, and young 
people getting started in farming. The second area of emphasis will 
be an expanded educational effort in marketing. This will involve 
work with producers, handlers, processors, wholesalers, retailers, and 
consumers of food and fiber. It will be designed to cut costs, to reduce 
waste, to insure the wise use of products in the home and to insure 
adequate diets, good nutrition, and health. 

The Federal partner in this three-way relationship is represented by 
the Federal Extension Service. In the Department of Agriculture 
we are placing squarely on the shoulders of the Extension Service the 
responsibility for the leadership, guidance, counsel, and assistance 
necessary to insure that extension work the Nation over is the kind 
of a service farm people rightfully expect. 

After a very careful study of the Federal Extension Service in rela- 
tion to its responsibilities we are firmly convinced that there is an 
urgent need for materially strengthening its work. The State exten- 
sion services have been critically conscious of the fact that they are 
not getting the help they wanted and needed and for which they could 
only look to the Extension Service of the Department. 

To remedy this situation it is requested that $563,765 be added to 
the budget of the Federal Extension Service in 1955 under admin- 
istration and coordination. 

In order to reduce accounting and to place responsibility in line 
with program development, we recommend transfers to the Federal 
Extension Service budget of a number of items some of which have 
previously been carried in the budgets of other services but used in 
assisting the Federal Extension Service with its educational work. 
These items are enumerated on pages 192 and 193 of the budget justifi- 
cations. The transfer to “Administration and coordination’ from 
payments to the States of $246,827 is the fund previously appropriated 
to the Federal Extension Service for administrative and program ex- 
pense under the Bankhead-Jones Act. Transfers from other services 
to Federal Extension Service total $194,408. These are merely trans- 
fers of budget items and do not represent any increase in appropria- 
tions. 

Also as a part of streamlining the Department’s operations, the 
Agricultural Marketing Act funds previously administered by the 
Agriculture Research Service and allotted to the Extension Service 
for educational work under title IT of the Agricultural Marketing Act 
are placed directly in the Federal Extension budget. 

We are convinced these changes are essential and that they con- 
stitute a definite step forward in greatly strengthening the Federal- 
State-county partnership and thus make more effective the coopera- 
tive work of the Cooperative Extension Service. 

Mr. Ferguson, the Administrator of the Federal Extension Service, 
Mr. Chairman, is here and will be glad to extend these remarks in 
giving you in more detail than I have some of the program develop- 
ments for extension. 
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INCREASE IN COUNTY EXTENSION WORK BY FARMERS 


Senator Youne. First, Mr. Coke, I want to tell you that I think 
your statement was very good. I notice on one page you pointed out 
a greater acceptance of the county extension work by the farmers. 
That is certainly true in my area. I can remember only 20 years ago 
when a very small percentage of the farmers consulted with their 
county agent, and they did not accept or make use of half of the 
programs that were advocated. It is quite a different story now. 
4-H work and FFA have been expanded. Now we have more informed 
young farmers in the business. 

* The county agent now is an accepted person, and many farmers, a 
great majority of them, go to the county agent for help in solving 
their problems. The county agents have been very helpful. 

Senator ELLenper. Before we proceed with Mr. Ferguson, may | 
ask a question? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Senator ELtenpErR. Mr. Coke, will you give us for the record, that 
portion of the more than $7 million in additional funds you are 
asking, which portion is due entirely to the amendment that was 
passed by the Congress last year, consolidating all of the various 
acts. As I remember it, this consolidation was made with the view 
of facilitating administration, and in order to maintain the work at 
the same level in some States as provided the year before this con- 
solidation was made. 

As I remember, had this act not been passed, many States would 
have had to curtail this work. What I would like to find out is how 
much of this additional $7,426,000 is used or will be used exclusively 
to maintain those States that would have lost money, so that they 
can continue the work as was the case prior to the.amendment that 
I have just referred to. Can you give us that? 

Mr. Wueeter. I am not sure that I have it in exactly that form. 
I might point out that Public Law 83, enacted in the last session, 
permanently takes care of that situation. 

Senator ELLENDER. What prompts that question is this: You say 
you are asking for $7,426,000 to pay for additional service and to 
provide additional people, when as a matter of fact it will not, in 
many States. It will simply maintain what you had there before the 
consolidation. 

Mr. Wueecer. Except that under this act—Public Law 83 of the 
83d Congress—the distribution in the current fiscal year 1954 is the 
same as occurred in 1953. So the base amount, so to speak—the 
$31,597,279 appropriated this fiscal year—is distributed in exactly the 
same manner as last fiscal year. If there were no increase in the 
picture at all, it would be distributed the same way next year. 

The problem of shifting to meet that census change was permanently 
cured in this new legislation. The entire increase of $7,064,721 
under the Smith-Lever Act, as amended, would represent funds in 
addition to those that the individual States are now receiving and 
would receive next year without such an increase. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PROPOSED INCREASE 





Senator ELLENDER. How will the money be distributed, this extra 
$7 million? 

Mr. Wueeter. That would be distributed in accordance with 
section 3 (c) of the new act. After taking out 4 percent for special 
needs, 50 percent of the remainder would be paid in the proportion 
that the rural population of each State bears to the total such popula- 
tion of the several States, and the remaining 50 percent would be 
paid in the proportion that the farm population bears to the total 
farm population of the several States. 

The formula is set out specifically in the new act for any increased 
funds. 

Senator E:tenper. As I recall, when we had the matter before our 
committee last year, or the year before, | remember it required an 
appropriation of several million dollars in order for States to retain 
the same number of employees and to carry on the work prior to this 
new census. 

Mr. WueEEv:ErR. It would have; yes, sir. 

Senator ELLeENDER. Now, if you have the same amount appro- 
priated that you say was appropriated in years back, I am just 
wondering how you were able to make the distribution so that each 
State that stood to lose got the same amount of money. 

Mr. Wuee ter. It would have required additional funds to prevent 
any State from losing funds had not the Congress, in each of the 
vears— 

Senator ELLENDER. Appropriated? 

Mr. Wueeter. No, had not the Congress deferred or prevented 
the working of the 1950 census with respect to the change in farm 
population. 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Wueever. It was done on a temporary basis first, and then 
on a permanent basis through the passage of Public Law 83 of the 
last session of Congress. So in effect the 1950 census has not become 
operative except with respect to the change in rural population. The 
latter change, which was the smaller and resulted in shifting about 
$174,000 among States, became effective with fiscal year 1952. The 
farm population census figures were not then available, and the 
Congress, first by Public Law 460 of the 82d Congress and last year 
by Public Law 83 provided that the shift among States of about 
$410,000, which otherwise would have been required by changes in 
farm population from 1940 to 1950, should not be made. Thus the 
distribution among States has remained the same since 1952, and the 
distribution of all except the increase in funds proposed for 1955 
would be the same in 1955 as in 1954. 

Mr. Coxe. Could I discuss this? 

Senator E.Ltenper. I may have forgotten how it was done, but my 
understanding was that the law remained as it was, except for consoli- 
dation, and that in order to carry the thing on further, it would be 
necessary to provide more funds. That was my understanding. Am 
1 wrong in that? 

Mr. Coxe. If the Congress had not passed this law, then the distri- 
bution of funds under the 1950 census would have further increased the 
funds to some States and decreased it to others. By the passage of 
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this act, Congress froze the funds on the distribution that had previ- 
ously been made in 1952 and 1953 so that no State will get more and 
no State less. 

Senator ELLENpeER. Yes. 

Mr. Coxe. The distribution will remain the same arid will not 
change. 

Senator ELLeNDER. So that the law, then, has not been changed 
except that we provided the same amount in the past as was provided 
before the census was made, and we are providing that sum for distri- 
bution as it was distributed prior to this act to which I am referring? 

Mr. Coxe. That is right. 

Senator ELtenper. Now, the additional sum of $7,426,000, then, is 
separate and apart? 

Mr. Coxe. [hat is right. 

Senator EL.Lenper. And that will be distributed under a formula 
that was incorporated in this new act? 

Mr. Coxr. You are correct, Senator. 

Senator Evutenper. All right. I just wanted to get the record 
straight. 

Senator MaysBank. May I ask a question of Mr. Coke? I beg 
your pardon. 

Senator THyr. No; you may proceed. 

Senator MaysBank. I was going to ask, Mr. Coke, you noticed 
from your statement that there is $7,426,000 additional payment to 
the States. 

Mr. Coxe. That is what we are requesting in this appropriation; 
that is correct. 

Senator Maysank. I know the high regard that Dr. Watkins holds 
for you, but I note that you say— 

This working partnership between the Department of Agriculture and the land- 
grant colleges and county governments has been the great source of strength in 
the extension work. 

Mr. Coxe. Yes. 

Senator Mayspanxk. With that I thoroughly agree. Pardon my 
ignorance for what I may ask, but did the House approve that addi- 
tional amount? 

Mr. Coxe. We do not know as yet. They have not marked up 
the bill. 

Senator Mayspank. You think that the $7 million to the States is 
necessary? 

Mr. Coxe. We do, very strongly, Senator. 

Senator Maynanx. And there is no doubt about what you say here 
about the working partnerships, and there is no doubt about the 
appreciation. I can only speak for this one institution which happens 
to be in my State, Clemson College. What do they think about this? 

Mr. Coxe. They are solidly be shind this. 

Senator Naypank. And Dr. Watkins thinks it is absolutely neces- 
sary, | understand. 

Mr. Coxe. I cannot speak directly for Dr. Watkins. 

Senator Maysank. Well, Dr. Poole, then. 

Mr. Coxe. Yes, I have talked to Dr. Poole. 

Senator Maypank. I think Dr. Poole was here for two meetings 
since the month of December. Would I be wrong on that? Well, 
I might not have been there. That wouldn't be a fair question. 
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And do the other land-grant colleges agree with this unanimously? 
Mr. Fereuson. Yes. 
Senator Maysank. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


PROPOSED USE OF INCREASED FUNDS 


Senator Tuys. Secretary Coke, could you tell me what the States 
would use that additional sum of money for, the $7,426,000? What 
use would the States make of that additional fund if it were granted? 

Mr. Coxe. The funds that will go to the States, of course, go to 
them as grants-in-aid. It will be used for the employment of addi- 
tional extension service people, primarily in the counties, and to 
strengthen, as I have said here, the farm management work, trying 
to develop a sounder economic base under each farm, to help farmers 
more directly with their total farm problems. 

Senator Toye. This is not in the sense of anything but an absolute, 
honest, and sincere question. We have done too good a job. Can 
we justify spending more money to make them do.a better job? We 
have already done such a good job that we have everybody concerned 
with what we have done. 

This is a frank question, because we have done it so good that the 
biggest problem we have today is what are we going to do with the 
things the farmer has produced. 

Now, can we justify spending $7,426,671 to do a better job when the 
biggest problem the Department of Agriculture has today is to solve 
the surplus? This is just an absolutely honest question. It is not 
facetious in any sense. 

Senator DworsHak. I was going to ask the same question. 

Senator Ture. It is not facetious, and I notice here where you have 
another rider where you are asking for an additional 73 positions in 
your own department funds. I ask this in absolute honesty, because 
the biggest problem we have today is to find a way to get rid of the 
surpluses. We are threatening to sell good, edible milk, powdered 
milk that should sell for about 16 cents for about 3 cents to the feed 
mixer. I just have to get this clear so I do not find myself standing 
unable to answer a question if somebody attacks me with that, either 
back home or on the Senate floor. 

Mr. Coxe. It is an excellent question and one which must be an- 
swered. The answer to that, from our standpoint and from the stand- 
point of the various farm organizations, and all of the general farming 
organizations have been encouraging us to go in this direction, is 
that it is not necessarily a problem of increasing production. The 
real basis for this is to increase the efficiency with which agricultural 
products are produced. If we can lower the cost of production, then 
that assists the farmers in meeting an economic condition that we 
have at the present time. 

Senator Taye. But, Secretary Coke, I do not wish to appear to be 
other than in full accord with the expansion of the extension service, 
because I have supported them in all the years past, even in our county 
when we could not get State and Federal funds to support our county 
agent. I know our little farmers organization would often go as high 
as $700 a year to make possible the financing of an office for the 
county agent in our county. 
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Therefore, I am 100 percent, and more if you can be more than 100 
percent in favor of the program. I would want to be that. But, 
again, Mr. Secretary, when the farmer has done such a good job that 
we do not know what to do with what he has poured out, both in the 
form of milk production and grain, beef and the like, and when you say 
to create a more efficient manner in marketing and so on, et cetera, 
when the producer has lost 9 cents out of the consumer’s food dollar 
in these last 10 or more years, since 1941, and the greatest drop has 
come since 1945, when he has lost that much out of the consumer’s 
food dollar, how can he help himself by putting more people in the 
field? 

I think the problem here is beyond the producer’s hands. It is 
over in where you commence to distribute it between the place that 
the producer puts it, whether it is in the platform, in back of a big 
milk distributor’s plant or whether it is in the so-called bins of the 
miller. It is what you do beyond there that you have your expenses. 
It is not what is being done from the time you got it out of the earth 
until you deliver it to the other man’s platform. 


NEED FOR MORE EFFICIENT MARKETING PROCEDURES 


Mr. Coxe. The marketing phase is an exceedingly important part 
of this. If we can reduce wastes in marketing, and can develop more 
efficiency in marketing, as you have said, then we will have made a 
major contribution toward solving these problems. 

Senator THyr. Where do you intend to go to try to bring efficiency 
into the marketing? 

Mr. Coknz. Work to develop greater efficiency in marketing would 


be the work which would be done with the handlers of the com- 
modities, of agricultural commodities. It would be an attempt, 
say with vegetables, to reduce waste in the handling of vegetables 
so that we do not have the losses that occur in their processing or in 
their distribution. But there is still a very important job to be done 
by the farmer to reduce his cost of production, for any cost study, 
as you so well know, will show that you have a wide variety of cost 
of production. Here is a farmer who has a low cost of production, 
and therefore is better able to operate under a condition where the 
prices are not as favorable than is the person with a high cost of 
production. 

If we can, through the Extension Service, get this individual to 
understand the scientific developments so that he can lower his costs 
of production, we have helped him just as much as if we increased 
the price which he can receive for his product. 

Senator Toyz. That would mean a greater efficiency in the unit 
production, would it not? 

Mr. Coxe. That is right, a greater efficiency in the unit production, 
not necessarily in more production. 

Senator Tyr. Well, you see, that is the thing which seems today 
to be so very much a problem, for the simple reason that if you increase 
that efficiency, you are going to increase that which is today a problem, 
the surplus. Do not misunderstand that I would not aid a man who 
needs an educational assist that the Extension Service is so able to 
perform for him to increase the efficiency of his operation. 

Senator Younac. But they are too efficient now? 
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Senator THyr. That is what I am getting at. We are so efficient 
that we have got ourselves smothered by what we have produced. 
We come right out here and we say we are going to make you more 
efficient so that you will get right in here and add to what we have 
already piled up in our warehouses as surplus. You see, this is not 
trying in any sense to needle or heckle. 1 do not want to be under- 
stood to be approaching with that thought in mind. But I am try- 
ing to find what would be the answer if someone in the course of the 
next 8 or 10 months were to catch me when I was trying to make an 
explanation or a statement and start asking me these questions. 
They can very well do it from the platform because all of us are 
subject to the sharpshooters. 

Senator Youne. May I add to Senator Thye’s thoughts, if we are 
worried about the same thing. Labor, when they overproduce, go 
on a 40-hour week or less, as they probably will. There is no way for 
the farmers to do that. All we are doing is spending more money 
to make the farmers more efficient, and get them to produce more. 
It follows that the more they produce, the more headaches pricewise 
they bring on. 

Senator Ettenper. Mr. Chairman, I notice on page 169 that this 
money is going to be spent under seven categories. It might be well, 
Senator Thye, that they proceed to tell us. For instance, they have 
here maximizing the net farm income and farm stability through the 
application of advancing science and technology. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Senator Turn. I read that. I started over here on page 169 and 
I read throuzh 171. That aroused my curiosity. And then I asked 
for the breakdown sheet and I got the breakdown. I noticed that 
they were going to go from 202 employees to 275, and that is in the 
administrative and coordination. ‘Federal Extension Service, ad- 
ministration and coordination”’ is the title. 

I saw that. Then I went back up to the next column, “Payments 
to States, $7,426,671.’’ That was what led me to ask these ques- 
tions, because we just came out of a committee hearing this forenoon 
of the Senate Agricultural and Forestry Committee. 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes, I was there. 

Senator Toyz. There our entire problem was what will we do with 
the surpluses. We come right over here on the other side of the 
Capitol and we get into the appropriations for the administration 
function and we start talking about money to do a more efficient job, 
which only spells out in the ultimate more surpluses. I am just 
throwing up to you, Mr. Secretary, what we of Congress are faced 
with that have to take the legislative as well as the appropriations. 

Senator Ettenper. In line with the question that was asked, I 
wonder if you could give for the record, under these 7 categories 
that are spelled out on page 169, how much of this $7,426,000 will be 
spent in each of these categories. Can you do that? 

Mr. Coxe. Mr. Ferguson will go into that. Could I make one 
statement before he analyzes the question you make? 

Efficiency in production is not necessarily more production. Take 
the cattle, or dairy, industry. Efficiency of production does not 
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necessarily mean the milking of more cattle, more dairy animals. 
It may mean more rigid culling but a higher production per animal. 
You can have efficiency without a total increase in production. 
Your efficiency depends on how much it costs to produce the unit 
of commodity that you are producing. 


QUESTION OF JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Toye. That is true, Mr. Secretary. Of course a man 
would certainly have a more efficient unit if he was getting 550 
pounds as a butterfat production out of an animal rather than 350 
pounds. I fully realize that. But suppose you are an operator of 
an 80-acre farm out here, and you have 14 stanchions in your dairy 
barn. You are not going to leave those stanchions empty, if you are 
an average farmer. You are going to fill those stanchions up. If 
you get those 14 stanchions full of cows producing 550 pounds instead 
of 350 pounds you are going to have a whole lot more milk. That is 
what I am getting at. It just spells that out. 1 am not denying 
him the right of that education and assistance. I want him to have 
it. But it is so difficult for us to sit here and justify a $7 million 
increase in this budget, and all for the purpose of adding to the sur- 
pluses. 

We go through the column and, though they are not the items to 
be taken up here, we see some minuses. The minuses fall in forest- 
fire fighting, and the control of forest pests. You see some minuses 
there. You cannot get any individual investing money in young 
timberland if they are not certain that we are going to protect that 
timber from a forest fire. They can pay taxes here for 18 years and be 
ready to harvest that within 7 or 8 years. 

But a forest fire would go through there and everything that they 
have invested in taxes is lost. Therefore, when I look at all of this, 
I have to weigh the minuses that you have on this work sheet before 
us against the pluses that you have put in there. 

Your plus here is $7 million and you go right down into the next 
bracket and you have some minuses running into several hundred 
thousand to millions in some of these that I have just told you about. 

Forest roads and trails, and the forest pests, and the fighting of 
forest fires, those are things that you have minuses on. I have to 
bring this out, because I know I must be consistent or otherwise I 
cannot meet the people that I represent. 

Mr. Coxr. We will be discussing, as you say, the forest situation 
later on, I merely want to make the point here that those are reduc- 
tions only in one phase of forest protection and management, forest- 
fire fighting, and that we still maintain a substantial budget on that. 
But we will discuss that with the committee at a later time. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, thank you. I realize that the 
Secretary cannot answer some of these questions about the surpluses. 

Senator Youna. Before Mr. Ferguson takes up the several items 
Senator Dworshak has a question. 

Senator DworsHak. I wanted to get some information, and I do 
not want to get this in the spirit of criticism of what you are trying to 
do. I think I am largely in sympathy with your overall objective. 
But I think this is the proper time to clarify some situations. 
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REORGANIZATION OF DEPARTMENT 





Do you recall last year Secretary Benson proposed the reorganiza- 
tion of the Soil Conservation Service? There was a lot of opposition 
throughout the country on the basis that alleged efforts were being 
made to undermine the Soil Conservation Service and to strengthen 
and build up the Extension Service. Do you recall that? 

Mr. Coxe. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. That is correct. I had complete confidence 
in Secretary Benson. I thought that he would certainly want to do 
what was best to insure and safeguard the welfare of agriculture 
generally. So I took the position that I was sure that there was no 
effort going to be made to expand the functions of the Extension 
Service. 

Now expanding on the questions asked by Senator Thye, we find 
that the Extension Service is requesting an increase of about $7.5 
million, and that your budget for the Soil Conservation Service, under 
the heading ‘Conservation operations,” asks for a reduction of about 
four millions of dollars, and a cut of 737 in personnel. 

On page 198 of the justifications you say, in support of your in- 
creased funds for the Extension Service, and I quote: 

Farmers need assistance and advice in fitting an ever-increasing body of re- 
search findings, economic information, and farm-program facts into an operating 
pattern for each farm. 


On page 348, the middle of the page, I quote: 


Technical assistance in developing and applying conservation farm and ranch 
lans which allow for the best possible use by the farmer or rancher of his land, 
abor, equipment, and financial resources. 

I understood that under the Soil Conservation Service there was 

an operating program for each farm, is that correct? 

Mr. Coxe. They have a—— 

Senator Dworsnak. Do they not actually blueprint a man’s 
acreage and show, for every acre under the farm, what it is recom- 
mended he do to best advantage with that land? 

Mr. Coxe. On the land use, that is correct. 


FARM OPERATING PATTERNS 


Senator Dworsnak. So, in fact, every farm under the soil conser- 
vation program does have a pattern for its own operations? 

Mr. Coxe. For its land use, those that do have them. 

Senator Dworsnak. I have a high regard for the operations of 
the Extension Service, but yet, as I call attention to page 198 of your 
justifications, you are now planning to expand the operations of the 
ixtension Service, so that you can have an operating pattern for 
each farm. 

I don’t know what my colleagues on this committee are going to do 
about it, but so far as 1 am concerned, I stood up under tremendous 
pressure last fall out in my State, and I can assume that when I go 
home and they say, “Well, Senator, you gave us assurances last year 
when the reorganization of the Soil Conservation was proposed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, there would be no deliberate plan of mini- 
mizing the operations of the Soil Conservation Service while the pro- 
gram of the Extension Service would be expanded.” 
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In one instance you increase $7.5 million in the funds required for 
the Extension Service, and you cut down $4 million in the funds re- 
quested for the Soil Conservation. Now you take over. 

Mr. Coxe. Senator, you can still go home and tell them the same 
thing. 

Senator DworsHak. You tell me what to say. 

Mr. Coxe. I will try to explain the situation. We have, as we 
said when the reorganization was in progress, not changed at all the 
functions of the Soil Conservation Service, and the Extension Service. 
We have not in any way turned over to the Extension Service any 
function of the Soil Conservation Service. 

The cuts in the Soil Conservation Service are made on the basis of 
economies in operation as a result of the reorganization, very largely, 
and we will get into the detail of that when we talk about the Soil 
Conservation Service. But the work of the Soil Conservation Service, 
the amount of farm planning that they will do will be continued on 
the same basis that it has been because we have not reduced the 
number of technical people in the work units of the Soil Conservation 
Service at all. 

PERSONNEL CUT 


Senator DworsHAk. You are cutting out 737 jobs? 

Mr. Coxe. Yes, sir; those are regional office people and some of the 
area office people. 

Senator DworsHak. It is just overhead supervision? 

Mr. Coxs. That is our opinion, that we can still cut that without 
diminishing at all the effectiveness of the organization. I will say 
this, that as we have studied the reactions and the attitude of the 
people since the reorganization has gone into effect, we find a very 
large, growing sentiment of support for what we have done. 

Senator Dworswak. I can give you reassurances that that is the 
case in my own State, and that the people who were severe critics have 
now taken the position that they think possibly the plan will work out 
successfully. But when you ask for $7.5 million with which to expand 
the operations of the Extension Service, then I wonder whether they 
are going to be as happy and as well pleased. 

Mr. Coxe. I cannot answer the question. I see no reason for them 
to be concerned about the increase that is asked for in extension. 

Senator DworsHak. That is what they predicted last summer. 
These critics predicted last summer that the extension service would 
come up with a request for an expanded program, and that is what you 
are domg. 

Mr. Coxe. Weren’t the critics more pointed than that, in saying 
that the Department planned to turn over to Extension the functions 
of the Soil Conservation Service? 

If so, that has not been done. The Soil Conservation Service will 
continue to operate as it has. But we do feel that there is plenty of 
justification for the strengthening of an extension program in order 
that we can give more assistance in this field of marketing, in order 
that we can give more assistance in increasing the efficiency of opera- 
tion, which does not necessarily mean increased production. 

Senator DworsHak. Personally, I can share your concern for those 
objectives. I am in accord with them. But I am a little disturbed 
when you ask for $7.5 million additional funds for the Extension 
Service. That indicates that you are not just making a gradual change 
in your operations, you are going out with a drastic change. 
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Mr. Coxe. We feel the situation is such that we are justified in 
making what you might consider drastic changes, at least to give more 
nearly adequate support to this program. I think if Director 
Ferguson can explain the program, it will help the understanding. 

Senator DworsHak. I thought you were the political director of 
this particular program, and | thought it was something that you 
could explain. 

TRANSFER OF RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


Senator Youne. You have transferred some research activities 
from the Soil Conservation Service, have you not? 

Mr. Coker. We transferred the remaining soil and water research 
work that was in the Soil Conservation Service to the Agricultural 
Research Service. About 2 or 3 years ago most of the research work 
in soil conservation was transferred to the Agricultural Research 
Service. We merely completed that transfer at this time so that we 
could have all of the research work in one place in the Agriculture 
Research Service, and that is under the direction of Mr. Salter, who 
was formerly head of the Soil Conservation Service. 

Senator Youne. And he in turn is under Dr. Shaw? 

Mr. Coxe. Dr. Shaw. 

Senator Youna. Well, if Dr. Shaw does not like some ideas the 
soil conservation people may have about soil conservation or research, 
then Dr. Salter would be out of luck, would he not? 

Mr. Coxe. Well, he would have certainly—— 

Senator Youna. I am taking an extreme case, but I am a little bit 
leery about some of these considerations. 

Mr. Coxe. We found no particular concern on the part of the people 
in soil conservation or elsewhere concerning the transfer of the research 
work, 

Senator Youne. You know, there are certain people in the Depart- 
ment that a Member of the Congress naturally looks to as friendly 
and favorable to some particular farming operation in which he is 
very interested. I pointed out the other day, while you were here, 
the difficulty I have had in trying to get a little research work done 
on some wheat diseases. Try as I may, I cannot get the Department 
to recommend that additional research. So every year when Con- 
gress meets, we appropriate more funds. But it is just like pulling 
teeth. You have to beg to get the work done. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question 
on something entirely separate and apart from what vou are discussing. 
I would not butt in, except I am on a Treasury and Post Office hearing 
that TI have to get back to. 

Senator Youne. All right. 


PURCHASE AND SALE OF CHEESE AND BUTTER BY DEPARTMENT 


Senator McCarruy. The only reason I would like to get some 
information on this today is because time is of the essence insofar as 
this particular situation is concerned. I assume there is some explana- 
tion for what has occurred recently over in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. I have not been able to find any explanation yet. I under- 
stand the Agriculture Department offered to buy all cheese of certain 
grades for 37 cents a pound 1 day and then within a matter of hours 
sell it back to the wholesaler, the warehouseman, at 34% cents a pound. 
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The same type of situation prevailed insofar as butter was con- 
cerned, that they offered to purchase the butter—my figures may be 
off—I think it was 65 cents a pound or 65 and a fraction, and let 
the warehouseman buy it back at 60 cents a pound. 

I cannot understand in what way that helps the farmer, and I 
cannot understand in what way that is necessary. As I say, I assume 
there is some valid explanation. I am curious as to what the explana- 
tion is. 

Mr. Coxe. I am very sorry, Senator, that I do not have the ex- 
planation for you on that. We would have to get it for you, because 
I have not been associated with that particular problem. 

Senator McCarrny. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if we could ask the 
Assistant Secretary, Mr. Coke, to call this to the attention of the 
proper person in the Department and get us a report on this before 
April 1, if possible. 

Senator Youna. We should have this information and I think we 
should have an answer. Would you do that? 

Mr. Coxe. We will be glad to. 

Senator McCarrnuy. I understood there were 26 million pounds 
of cheese bought and sold in a matter of hours. How much butter 
there was, I don’t know. I talked to some of the individuals concerned 
who were happy, of course, about getting this great windfall. The 
stuff never left the warehouse and they didn’t intend to do anything 
about it except sell it to the regular trade anyway. After making a 
profit of a little less than 3 cents a pound on cheese, they proceeded 
to sell it at the same price they were selling it the day before. As | 
say, | assume there must be some explanation, and if we could get 
that soon, I would like that very much. I may say our investigating 
committee was checking into that somewhat, Mr. Chairman, but 
while the Cohn-Adams dispute is hanging fire, apparently we are not 
in a position to do much work for some reason or another. 

Senator Youne. How soon would you want this information? 

Senator McCarruy. I would like to have it as soon as possible. 
Today is the 29th. How soon do you think you might be able to 
get that? 

Mr. Coxe. I don’t know how big a problem will be involved in 
getting the detailed information. I wouldn’t think it would be too 
difficult to get the answer. 

Senator Tuyr. [ am wondering if anyone could call over. Could 
you suggest the person that we could call, and proceed to just use 
that telephone booth right there, put in a call and see. 

Mr. Wuee er. | will be glad to call the Department, and I don’t 
see why we couldn’t furnish a statement on it tomorrow. 

Senator Trays. It would seem to me that we should be able to get 
a statement because surely somebody must know as to whether this 
has been done or has not been done. 

If it has been done, it is either a question of a yes or a no. 

Senator McCarruy. I think there is no question that it has been 
done. It is a question of whether or not there is a logical explanation, 
and a logical reason for it. I have already had it confirmed through 
Commodity Credit that they have done it. 

Senator Youna. Will you try to get that information? 

Mr. Coker. We will try to get that information for you. 

(The information requested was furnished to the committee on 
March 30, 1954.) 
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Dairy Price Suprporr OPERATIONS 


The Agricultural Act of 1949 requires the Secretary of Agriculture to support 
prices to producers for milk and butterfat at such level from 75 to 90 percent of 
parity as is necessary to assure an adequate supply. The act specifies that such 
support shal! be carried out by loans on, or purchases of, the products of milk and 
butterfat. 

On March 12, 1953, the Department announced that prices to farmers for milk 
and butterfat would be supported on the basis of 90 percent of parity prices during 
the marketing year April 1, 1953, to March 31, 1954, by purchases of dairy prod- 
ucts at announced prices. A copy of the announcement is attached. 

In order that the products acquired under the support program could be re- 
turned to domestic market outlets whenever possible without impsiring the milk 
and butterfat support program, the Department in monthly announcements has 
offered its supplies for sale at prices above its announced purchase prices by sbout 
3 cents per pound of butter, by 2 cents per pound of cheese and by 1 cent per pound 
of nonfat dry milk solids. Attached is a copy of the March 1, 1954, release offering 
these products for sale in March 1954. 

On February 15 and 18, 1954, the Department announced that prices to pro- 
ducers for milk and butterfat would be supported at 75 percent of parity during 
the marketing year April 1, 1954, to March 31, 1955, by purchases of dairy products. 
The decrease was made necessary by the increase in number of milk cows, large 
feed supplies in the major dairy areas, large price support purchases of dairy 

roducts and mounting stocks of dairy products. Although large quantities have 
een donated or sold at greatly reduced prices for school lunch, welfare, and 
Army uses, the accumulated CCC inventory at the close of the 1953-54 marketing 
year, when stocks normally are at a seasonal low, are equivalent to over 8 percent 
of the year’s milk production. Copies of the February 15 and 18 announcements 
are attached. 

On March 4, 1954, the Department announced the CCC April sales prices and 
several modifications of the purchase and sales operations so as to provide more 
effective support of prices to farmers for milk during March and to permit more 
orderly commercial distribution of butter, cheese, and nonfat dry milk solids 
during March and April. A copy of the March 4 release is attached. 

Ordinarily the Department has announced its sales prices for a month at the 
beginning of that month or near the end of the preceding month. Industry 
representatives advised that on earlier announcement of its April sales prices 
would eliminate that uncertainty in the program and help the industry to plan 
its marketing operations. The March 4 announcement stated that the CCC sales 
prices in April under the new program would be above the announced CCC buying 
prices in April by the same amounts as its March sales prices are above its March 
purchase prices. 

The attached table summarizes the announced support prices for milk and 
butterfat, and the aunounced purchase and sales prices for dairy products under 
the 2953-54 and 1954-55 programs. 

To help maintain prices to farmers for milk throughout March, the last month 
of the 1953-54 marketing year, the program operations were modified to permit 
sellers to offer cheese and nonfat dry milk solids before grade certification is 
completed. Cheddar cheese is not graded until it is 10 days old. If this modifi- 
cation had not been made, cheese produced during the last 10 days of March could 
not have been offered to CCC under the 1953-54 program and cheese factories 
would have lowered their prices to farmers for milk before March 31. Another 
modification is aimed at helping the industry to keep supplies of dairy products 
flowing into retail outlets so as to maximize consumption and minimize CCC 
purchases under the support programs. This modification permits sellers who 
offered products to CCC during the remainder of March to immediately contract 
to repurchase such offerings during April at the announced April sales prices. 
The terms and conditions, as contained in the attached announcement Da-112, 
provide that title to the products reverts to the seller as of April 1 or as soon 
thereafter as grading is completed. This modification will speed up the processing 
and distribution of the products to consumer outlets in early April. If buyers 
had been required to wait until early April to offer to buy back the products, the 
time involved in completing the transactions would have delayed distribution 
and resulted in a shortage of supplies in retail outlets. In order to avoid waste of 
labor and materials that would have been involved in repackaging to meet USDA 
specifications, sellers can offer cheese during March in packages other than those 
normally accepted under the program if they contract to repurchase the cheese 
in April and if it feasibly could be repackaged according to specifications. 

On March 25, 1954, the Department broadened the scope of the program to 
provide for the sale and repurchase of small styles of Cheddar cheese weighing 
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10 pounds and up. This amendment places the small and large sizes of cheese 
on the same basis under the support program. The purchase announcements 
previously have specified only the larger sizes because market prices of the small 
sizes normally are highest and these sizes ordinarily would not be offered to CCC 
at its buying price for large styles. A copy of the March 25 amendment is 
attached. 

The purchases and utilizations of dairy products under the last two milk and 
butterfat price support programs and the estimated CCC inventory as of March 
26, 1954, are summarized in the attached table. 


Announced support prices to producers for manufacturing milk and butterfat, and 
announced ( CC purchase and sales prices | for dairy products 


April 1953 | April 1954 
to to 
March 1954 | March 1955 





Support prices: 
Manufacturing milk per hundredweight._- $3. 74 
Butterfat per pound. 7 Se é‘ ‘ . 673 
Purchase prices | per pound: 


“| 
| $3.14 
| 
Butter, U. Grade A at Chicago... . 6575 . 575 
| 
| 
| 
i 
5 | 


. 56 


Cheddar an U. 8. Grade A__.. ‘ ‘3 . 3225 
Nonfat dry milk solids, U. 8. Extra Grade: 
Spray -... even . 16 
Roller be sd L ‘ .14 
Sales prices: 
Butter, U.S. Grade A at Chicago ‘ieniecatd and 
Cheddar cheese: U. 8. Grade A_-_. j ‘S 
Nonfat dry milk solids, U. 8. Extra Grade: 
Spray......-. $obcwiwhe ‘ ‘ ‘ é ok 16 
Roller - . .- | lf . 1425 


15 
. 1325 


- 605 
- 3425 





1 Announced sales prices for April 1954. 


Availability report of dairy products purchased under price support programs as of 
Mar. 26, 1954 


| Salted cream- Cheddar | Nonfat dry 
ery butter | cheese milk solids 


Purchases: Pounds | Pounds | Pounds 
1962-53 program ) . 143, 348, 182. 7! 75, 236, 130. ! ! 210, 410, 097. 00 


1953-54 program: 

April... 25, 155, 588. 7! 7, 123, 489. 75 46, 214, 600. 7 
May | 42, 255, 2 35, 104, 647. 74, 272, 345 
June 66, 804,733.25 | 40, 827, 606. 84, 440, 119. 
July.. 50, 189,182.50 | 42, 500, 982. 7! 67, 374, 340. ! 
August... 27, 067, 625. ! 30, 273,094.75 | 47, 261, 979. : 
September | , 921, 638. 7! 24, 072, 068. | 34, 839, 783. ! 
October ' odeenti ‘ 963, 745. | , 287, 390. | 20, 412, 282. 5 
November... ‘ . 243, 987. 7! 4, 470, 334. 50 | 17, 106, 363. 25 
December. - . - , 023, 897. }, 903, 727 36, 583, 631. : 
January vere. ’ 372, 725. | 22, 668, 825. 52, 810, 242 
February. 34, 001, 061. £ 33, 222, 584 55, 341, 774 
March . 5 », 572, 942. 2° 5, 010, 212. 423, 935. 


Total purchases, 1953-54 program... 349, 572, 884 360, 465, 051. 7! 517, 081, 396 


Grand total, purchases.- | 492, 921, 067. 25 | 435, 701, 182. 2: 27, 491, 493 


Disposals: 
(a) Commercial sales: 
Human food -._- 446, 081. 50 , 906, 505 64, 970. 50 
Human food (restricted use) - . - 270, 000. 00 | 
Animal feed... J | | 364, 566. 00 
(b) Salvage sales | 256, 650. 00 | 
(c) Negotiated export sales... .- AS, 1, 506, 180. 00 
(d) Sec. 32 sales , 700, 203.50 | 23, 283, 659. 7! 9, 668, 254. 25 
(e) Donations: Sec. 416 | 45, 687, 560. 00 22, 112, 750. | , 752, 880. 00 
(f) Re se arch: Donations . 80, 000. 00 
(g) U. Army sales 20, 150, 375. 00 f, 830, 765. 00 
(h) Veterans’ Administration: Sales 26, 760. 00 


Total disposals... | 159, 537, 630. 00 90, 767, ¢ 280, 267, 615. 75 


Available 333, 383, 437.25 | 344, 933, 267. 5 5A7, 223, 877. 50 
! Includes 10,663,800.75 pounds of roller 
2 Includes 751,882 pounds of butter and 36,421,763 pounds of cheese purchased and resold for April delivery 
under “Announcement Da-112.” 
* Includes 98,735,631.75 pounds of roller. 
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Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 12, 1953. 


USDA ANNOUNCES SUPPORT PRICES FOR MANUFACTURING MILK AND BUTTERFAT 


The United States Department of Agriculture today announced a support 
price of $3.74 per hundredweight for manufacturing milk testing 3.95 percent and 
67.3 cents per pound for butterfat under the 1953-54 dairy price-support program. 
These price levels, which are 3 percent below those of the current program, will be 
maintained on a national average basis through purchases of creamery butter, 
Cheddar cheese, and nonfat dry milk solids. 

The prices are based on the 90 percent of parity dairy-support level announced 
on February 27 by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. In announcing 
this level for the coming year, Secretary Benson stated that the dairy industry 
gave assurance that a program would be worked out during the coming year to 
reduce Government support purchases to a minimum. 

In carrying out the program to maintain producer prices of milk and butterfat 
the Commodity Credit Corporation will offer to purchase the three dairy products 
in carlot quantity during the period April 1, 1953, through March 31, 1954. A 
major change from the current program provides that purchases of butter will be 
made on a basing-point method. The base prices will be at the terminal markets 
of New York, Chicago, Seattle, and San Francisco. The purchase price for butter 
at points other than the four markets will be at the price of the market named by 
the seller less 80 percent of the lowest published domestic railroad carlot freight 
rate per pound gross weight from the offer point to the designated market. Pur- 
chas® prices of cheese and nonfat dry milk solids will continue to be made at a 
uniform price throughout the United States as under previous programs. 


Purchase prices for the three dairy products under the 1953-54 program follow: 


Cents per 
Butter, U. 8. Grade A or higher: pound 
Chicago . 66.75 
New York — sa«e. OO 5D 
San Francisco iets enaaent _. 66. 75 
Seattle : i et ae OS 
Butter, U. S. Grade B: 
Chicego - - : le (= waon wets re 
New York ; ‘ hd eae el .. 64, 50 
San Francisco : 64. 75 
Seattle ; ~lepen G&.76 
Cheddar cheese, U. S. Grade A or bigher : nn (as ae 
Nonfat dry-milk solids, U. 8. Extra Grade: 
Spray 4S éBintin = a ie e cpwke aitiaate oa ee 
Roller_- : ; 7 . : - 3 > ee ea 


Purchase prices under the current program are 67.75 cents per pound for Grade 
A creamery butter, 65.75 for Grade B butter, 38.25 for Grade A Cheddar cheese, 
and 17 cents per pound for spray and 15 cents for roller process U. S. Extra Grade 
nonfat dry-milk solids. 

The 1953-54 support prices of $3.74 per hundredweight of manufacturing milk 
and 67.3 cents per pound of butterfat are based on 90 percent of the February 15 
parity. Because the parity index has declined during the past year, the new 
support prices are 3 percent below current support prices of $3.85 for manu- 
facturing milk and 69.2 cents for butterfat. 

Merket prices of dairy products during recent weeks have been near current 
support purchase prices. Pan hases under the current program through March 6, 
1953, amounted to 101,436,101 pounds of butter, 35,719,992 pounds of Cheddar 
cheese, and 139,946,967 pounds of nonfat dry milk solids, both spray and roller 
process. The program, announced today, provides for declines in support pur- 
chase prices of about 2 cents per pound of butter, 1.25 cents per pound of Cheddar 
cheese, and 1 cent per pound of nonfat dry-milk solids. 

Purchase announcements detailing terms and conditions of purchase and other 
operating information will be available to the industry soon, 


i 
‘ 
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Unrrep States DePraARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, February 15, 1954 


USDA ANNOUNCES 1954-55 ) AIRY SUPPORT LEVEL AT 75 PERCENT OF PARITY; SECRETARY 
BENSON URGES INCREASED CONSUMPTION OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson today announces that during the 
marketing year beginning April 1, 1954, the prices of milk for manufacture and 
butterfat sold by farmers will be supported at 75 percent of parity. 

This decision was reached after lengthy discussions with farm leaders, dairy 
organizations, congressional leaders and others who have been consulted 

Under the Agricultural Act of 1949 the Secretary of Agriculture must support 
dairy prices at a level between 75 and 90 percent of parity, the level of support 
to be whatever the Secretary ‘determines necessary in order to assure an adequate 
supply.”’ 

When the price support level of 90 percent on milk and butterfat was announced 
a year ago, the Commodity Credit Corporation inventory of butter, cheese, and 
nonfat dry milk solids was equivalent to approximately 1.44 billion pounds of 
whole milk, or about 1.2 percent of the milk production during the 1952-53 
marketing year. CCC stocks of dairy products were relatively low. Production 
of milk and butterfat had been about equal to demand during the previous 4 
years when prices of milk and butterfat had been supported. The outlook for 
milk production for the 1953-54 marketing year was uncertain. 

Among the factors that affected production during the past year were a repeti- 
tion of mild winter weather which brought abundant pastures and increased off- 
season dairy production. In addition drought forced beef cattle sales and a 
drop in prices which resulted in the holding in northern areas of cows which other- 
wise would have been culled from dairy herds. 

The best current estimates indicate that production during the 1953-54 
marketing year will reach about 122 billion pounds, an increase of about 5 billion 
pounds over the 1952-53 year. CCC stocks now on hand represent the equivalent 
of more than 8 billion pounds of whole milk, compared with 1.44 billion pounds 
a year ago. This 8 billion pounds is over 6 percent of the year’s production. 

Since production of dairy products during the past year has been more than 
adequate and the outlook for this year’s production is good, Secretary Benson 
therefore has set the support level at 75 percent of parity. 

Recent inspection indicates that Government-held stocks of dairy products 
remain in good condition. Studies for increased utilization of these stocks are 
progressing and it is hoped that an announcement can be made in the near future. 

Inclusion of some dairy products in the $2.5 billion setaside proposed in Presi- 
dent Kisenhower’s farm program message is also under consideration. 

Secretary Benson today stated: ‘‘The immediate problems of the dairy industry 
should be attacked through increased consumption of dairy products. The De- 
partment of Agriculture will continue and emphasize its programs to assist the 
dairy industry in its current campaign to increase sales of dairy products.” 

He explained that if our full dietary needs were met, there would be no surplus 
of milk and dairy products. From the individual's standpoint, milk provides 
many of the most important human nutrients. It sustains life for the Nation's 
babies and extends life for its older citizens. It is food and beverage for young 
and old alike. 

Because of the many important dietary needs supplied by milk, it provides 
consumers With a relatively inexpensive food. Milk is the most important single 
source of calcium in our diet, yet this near-perfect food also supplies protein, 
riboflavin, thiamine, vitamin A and other body-building essentials. 

For the sake of the physical strength of the Nation, consumption of milk and 
dairy products must continue to grow. Use of milk must be pushed into areas 
where diets are deficient. These deficiencies exist in both metropolitan and rural 
areas. Here lies the real challenge to the dairy industry. The industry has 
already shown by special campaigns in test areas that milk consumption can be 
increased. 


45112—54 22 
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Unirep Srates DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, February 18, 1954. 


USDA ANNOUNCES 1954-55 SUPPORT PRICES FOR MANUFACTURING MILK AND 
BUTTERFAT 


The United States Department of Agriculture today announced a support price 
of $3.14 per hundredweigit for manufacturing milk testing 3.95 percent butterfat 
and 56 cents per pound for butterfat under the 1954-55 dairy price-support 
program, ‘The support prices are based on the 75 percent of parity support level 
announced by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson on February 15. This 
compares with 90 percent for the 1953-54 marketing year. 

In carrying out the program to support prices of milk and butterfat sold by 
farmers, the Commodity Credit Corporation will offer to purchase butter, Cheddar 
cheese, and nonfat dry milk solids in carlot quantity during the period April 1, 
1954, through March 31, 1955. The 1954-55 support prices for manufacturing 
milk and butterfat reflect 75 percent of the parity equivalent for manufacturing 
milk and the parity price for butterfat. (The support price for manufacturing 
milk for the 1954-55 marketing year is based on 88.5 percent of the parity price 
for all milk.) 

Purchase prices for the three dairy products under the 1954—55 program: 


Cents per 
Butter, U. 8. Grade A or higher: pound 
SRS aatWre! © eee a eee ee ee 574 
RR TRINIINN ae  or had bs ddd Dei cclierp nail a Siaieeieiek 57% 
A a Sch at ae a a i EE ta ead a 57% 
CEE ee ie a eden a eee eee acer he 58% 
Butter, U. 8. Grade B: 
SS 55% 
eee on a) Senn ot alva nee meiotic ade eae 55% 
Seattle... _- sssiedes alsiamn nia eect ta tie a oe ke ae i oe 55% 
ea Big ik oe aa Re tel tig nenay ellie ia ag RE var Sein sepa oF ey ett yin. 56% 
Cheaaer coeene, U. 8. Grade & Or higmee. 28. ook enon acne en wns non 32% 
Nonfat dry milk solids, U. 8. Extra Grade: 
i DA ca ee baa ata eanaeDedeinaee 15 
a ae anita rien eel 134 


The CCC will continue to buy at present purchase prices (which were announced 
March 12, 1953) through March 31, 1954. These prices are: U. 5. Grade A 
butter or higher— New York, 66.50 cents per pound; Chicago, 65.75 cents per 
pound; San Francisco and Seattle, 66.75 cents per pound; with U. 8. Grade B 
2 cents less; Cheddar cheese, 37 cents per pound; and nonfat dry milk solids, 
16 cents for spray process and 14 cents for roller process. 

The basing-point method of purchasing butter will be continued. Purchase 
prices of cheese and nonfat dry milk solids will continue to be on a uniform basis 
throughout the United States as under previous programs. On recommendation 
of the industry, and particularly producer groups, the spread between the purchase 
prices for spray and roller process nonfat dry milk solids has been decreased to 
134 cents per pound from 2 cents per pound under previous programs. In pro- 
viding the same base price for butter at Seattle and San Francisco as for Chicago, 
USDA is following the recommendation of dairy producer groups who requested 
the change because of ample supplies of butter in the western area. 

The reduction in the dairy support level for the coming year will result in de- 
creases in the purchase price of 8% cents per pound for butter, 4% cents per pound 
for cheese, 1 cent per pound for spray and three-fourths cent per pound for roller 
nonfat dry milk solids. Support prices for manufacturing milk and butterfat of 
$3.14 per hundredweight and 56 cents per pound for the coming year compare 
with $3.74 per hundredweight for manufacturing milk and 67.3 cents per pound 
for butterfat under the current program. 

Increased production of milk during the past year has resulted in large pur- 
chases of the three dairy products under the current support operation. Pur- 
chases through February 15 amounted to 277 million pounds of butter, 260 million 
pounds of Cheddar cheese, and 512 million pounds of nonfat dry milk solids. 
USDA stocks as of February 15 include 271 million pounds of butter, 282 million 
pounds of Cheddar cheese, and 470 million pounds of nonfat dry milk solids. 
Every effort has been made to utilize USDA-owned dairy products through sec- 
tion 32 to school lunches and other outlets, through section 416 as donations to 
needy people mostly abroad, negotiated export sales, sales to the United States 
Army, and sales into domestic trade channels. 
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Through February 15, 1954, about 35 percent of the butter and nonfat dry milk 
solids and 15 percent of the Cheddar cheese purchased during the 2 marketing 
vears 1952-53 and 1953-54, had been utilized. 

Purchase announcements detailing terms and conditions of purchases and other 
operating information, which will be similar to current program operations, wil! 
be made available to the industry soon 





UNrtreD STATES |JEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, March 1 


, 1954 


ccc COMMODITIES AVAILABLE FOR DOMESTIC SALE DURING MARCH 


The approximate quantities and domestic prices of various commodity holdings 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation that will be available to buyers during 
March 1954 were announced today by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The following commodities will be available for domestic sale during the 
month: Nonfat dry milk solids, butter, Cheddar cheese, crude and refined cotton- 
seed oil, raw linseed oil, peanuts, dry edible beans (large lima), flaxseed, barley, 
rve (for feed only), corn, grain sorghums (for feed only), wool, and the following 
grass and cover crop seeds: Red clover, whiteclover, Ladino clover, crimson 
clover, biennial sweetclover, alsike clover, smooth bromegrass, mountain brome- 
grass, hairy vetch, birdsfoot trefoil, slender wheatgrass, Primar slender wheat- 
grass, rough peas, alfalfa, and tall fescue. Although all the commodities on the 
current list are offered specifically for sale to domestic buyers, they also are 
eligible for export. 

If it becomes necessary during the month to amend this list in any material 
way—such as by the removal or addition of a commodity or by a significant 
change in price or method of sale—an announcement of the change will be sent 
to all persons currently receiving the list by mail from Washington. 

Assurance is given buyers that prices of the following commodities will not be 
reduced before the dates shown: Crude and refined cottonseed oil, September 1, 
1954; raw linseed oil, August 1, 1954; and specified seeds, July 1, 1954. Also, 
no storable flaxseed from the 1953 crop acquired by CCC will be sold at less than 
the 1953 support price during the period ending July 31, 1954. 

The monthly listing of commodities acquired under CCC’s price support pro- 
grams which are available for sale to domestic buyers is designed to aid interested 
buyers—and producers as well—in their normal commercial operations by pro- 
viding actual dollars-and-cents prices at which the CCC will make available 
announced quantities of its holdings. 

The March list, like those issued previously, in general is based upon the 
minimum levels prescribed by the Agricultural Act of 1949, which requires that 
the Corporation shall not sell any basic agricultural commodities or storable 
nonbasic commodity at less than 5 percent above the current support price for 
such commodity plus reasonable carrying charges. 

Sales from the domestic list from January 1 through January 31, 1954, totaled 
$5,859,676, covering the following commodities: 


Commodity | Quantity Dollar value 
Barley ‘ bushels 1,750 | $2, 100 
Soybeans do 199, 155 | 596, 432 
Grain sorghums. hundred weight 7,117 19, = 
F laxseed - 7 bushels 89,311 | 357, 23 
Peanuts, farmers’ stock - -. tons 17, 860 2, 388, +f 
Cheddar cheese . . pounds 2, 097, 870 819, 436 
Wool _. do 2, 367, 255 1, 591, 308 
Alfalfa seed hundredweight SAY 25. 474 
Sweetclover seed, biennial. - ‘ do 5, 073 47, 940 
Birsfoot trefoil seed do 143 11, 262 


The commodities on the March list, the quantities for sale, and the domestic 
sales price at specified locations, are given below. The CCC will entertain offers 
from prospective buyers for the purchase of any commodity on current list. 
Offers accepted by the CCC will be subject to terms and conditions prescribed 
by CCC. 

Announcements containing all terms and conditions of sale will be furnished 
upon request. Interested persons are invited to communicate with the Commodity 
Stabilization Service, USDA, Washington 25, D. C., with regard to all commodi- 
ties, or—for specified commodities—with the designated CSS commodity office. 
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March 1954 domestic price list 





Commodity and approximate 
quantity available (subject 
to prior sale) | 


Corn, bulk: 
185 million bushels (1948- 
49 crop). 
50 million bushels ! (1950, 
1951, and 1952 crops). 


Domestic sales list 





At points of production, basis in store, the market price but not less than 
the applicable 1953 county loan rate for No. 3 Yellow. 
At points of production, basis in store, the market price but not less than 
the applicable 1953 county loan rate for No. 3 Yellow, plus: 
(1) 25 cents per bushel if received by truck, or 
(2) 21 cents per bushel if received by rail or barge. 
At other locations, the foregoing plus average paid-in freight. 
Examples of minimum price per bushel: 
Chicago, No, 3 Yellow, $1.99. 
St. Louis, No. 3 Yellow, $2.01. 
Minneapolis, No..3 Yellow, $1.90. 
Omaha, No. 3 Yellow, $1.92. 
Kansas City, No. 3 Yellow, $1.97. 


| For other classes, grades, and quality, market differentials will apply. 


Grain sorghums, bulk (for | 
feed only), 23,000 hundred- 
weight. 

Barley, bulk 

(For feed only) 212,000 
bushels, 

(For malting use or use 
other than feed) 250,000 
bushels. 


Rye, bulk (for feed only) 
144,000 bushels. 

Flaxseed, bulk (for crushing 
only) 181,000 bushels. 

Largely less than carload lots. 


Wool, shorn and pulled 
grease (including some 
scoured), 92 million pounds. 


Cottonseed oil, crude, 15 
million pounds.! 





Cottonseed oil, refined, 920 
million pounds.! 


Linseed oil, raw, 66 million 
pounds.! 


Seeds (bagged) .............- 


Red clover seed (uncer- 
tified), 85,782 hundred- 
weight. 

Red clover seed (certi- 
fied): Cumberland, 
1,016 hundredweight; 
Midland, 625 hundred- 
weight. 

Red clover seed (Ken- | 
land certified), 140 hun- 
dredweight. | 

White clover seed, 903 | 
hundredweight. 

Landino clover seed (cer- | 
tified), 144,420 hun- | 
dredweight. } 

Crimson clover _ seed, | 
2,267 hundred weight. 

Biennial sweet clover 
seed, 15,502 hundred- 
weight. 


See footnotes at end of table, 


Market price for feed, basis in store. Small lots available Dallas and Kansas 
City CSS commodity offices. 


Market price for feed basis in store. 


Market price but not less than applicable 1953 county loan rate for No, 2 

barley, plus: 
(1) 27 cents per bushel if received by truck, or 
(2) 23 cents per bushel if received by rail or barge. 

For other classes, grades and quality, market differentials will apply. 

Example of minimum price per bushel: Mi ineapolis No. 2 barley, $1.67. 

Small lots available Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, and Portland 
CSS commodity offices. 

Market price for feed only, basis in store. Small lots available Minneapolis 
and Kansas City CSS commodity offices. 

Market price on date of sale, basis in store. Available Minneapolis CSS 
commodity office. 

No storable flaxseed from the 1953 crop acquired by CCC will be sold at 
less than the 1953 support price during the period ending July 31, 1954. 
The higher of (1) the market value, or (2) 103 percent of the price-support 
appraisal value per pound plus an allowance for sales commission, Boston 
basis, adjusted fr net freight on wool stored outside the Boston storage 
area. Sales will be made exwarehouse where stored. Available Boston 

C88 commodity office. 

Market price but not less than 15 cents per pound prime, Valley basis, 
f. o. b. tankears or tankwagons at producer’s mills subject to premiums 
or discounts comparable to those in bulletin 3 of the 1953 crop cottonseed 
price support program. Available New Orleans CSS commodity office 
Price will not be reduced during period ending Aug. 31, 1954. 

Market price but not less than the minimum crude price, with appropriate 
adjustments for refining, location and quality f. o. b. tankears or tank- 
wagons at points of storage locations. Available New Orleans CSS com- 
modity office. Price will not be reduced during period ending Aug. 31, 
1954. 

Market price on date of sale, but not less than equivalent of the 1953 price 
support for flaxseed. Price will not be reduced during period endia 
July 31, 1954. Available Chicago, Dallas, New Orleans, Portland, an 
Minneapvlis CSS commodity offices. 

All sules are f. 0. b. pviat of produactiva, plus any paid-in freight as appli- 
cable basis current freight rate at time of sale. 

On all seeds except Ladino: Offers will not be accepted for less than ware- 
house receipt lot or minimum weight carlot as prescribed by railroad car- 
rier’s regulation at point of storage. 

$36.75 per 100 pounds. Available Portland, Chicago, Kansas City, Min- 
neapolis, and New Orleans CSS commodity offices.? 


$36.75 per 100 pounds. Available Portland, Kansas City, and Minneapolis 
CSS commodity offices.? 


| $43 per 100 pounds, Available Portland CSS commodity office.* 


$53.50 per 100 pounds. Available New Orleans CSS commodity office.? 


$65 per 100 pounds. $50 in lots of 60,000 pounds or more. Available Port- 
land, Minneapolis, and Kansas City CSS commodity offices. 


$18 pr 100 pounds. Available Portland and New Orleans CSS commodity 
offices. 

$9.45 per 100 pounds. Available Kansas City, Minneapolis, and Chicago 
CSS commodity offices.’ 


p. 339, 
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March 1954 domestic price list—Continued 


ee ——— - _ 


Commodity and approximate 
quantity available (subject Domestic sales list 
to prior sale) | 


| 
Seeds (bagged Continued 

Alsike clover seed, 19,271 | $27 per 100 pounds. Available Portland, Kansas City, Chicago, and Min- 
hundredweight. neapolis CSS com modity offices.? 

Smooth bromegrass seed | $15.75 per 100 pounds. Available Portland CSS commodity office.? 
(uncertified), 34 hun- | 
dredweight. 

Smooth bromegrass seed, | 
Manchar certified, 345 | 
hundredweight 

Mountain bromegrass | $21 per 100 pounds. Available Portland CSS commodity office.? 
seed (Bromar certi- 
fied), 1,831 hundred- | 


$22.50 per 100 pounds. Available Portland CSS commodity office.? 


weight 
Hairy vetch seed, 238,093 | 1953 county support rates, ranging from $11.65 to $12.40 plus $1 per 100 
hundred weight. | pounds, 


Birdsfoot trefoil seed, 
1,116 hundred weight 
Slender wheatgrass seed | $16 per 100 pounds. Available Minneapolis CSS co:umodity office. 
(uncertified), 250 hun- 

dredweight. 

Primar slender wheat- | $31.50 per 100 pounds. Available Portland CSS commodity office.? 
grass seed (certified), 
327 hundredweight. 

Rough peas, 54 hundred- 
weight. 

Alfalfa seed,..Northern, | $37.50 per .100..peunds, Available. Portland, Chicago, Minneapolis, and 
194,522 hundred weight. | Kansas City CSS commodity offices.? 

Alfalfa seed, Central, | $30 per 100 pounds. Available Portland, Dallas, and Kansas City CSS 


| $78.75 per 100 pounds. Available Portland CSS commodity office.* 





$6.50 per 100 pounds. Available New Orleans CSS commodity office. 








31,887 hundred weight. commodity offices.? 

Alfalfa seed (certified): | $43 per 100 pounds. All available in Portland and Kansas City; all but 
Ranger, 84,139 hun-} Buffalo and Atlantic in Minneapolis, and only Buffalo and Atlantic in 
dredweight; Ladak, | Dallas CSS commodity oflices.? 


8,497 hundredweight; 
Grimm, 5,210 hundred- 
weight; Buffalo, 43,019 
hundred weight, Atlan- 


tic, 6,156 hundred- 


weight 
Tall fescue seed (com- | $21.50 per 100 pounds. Available Portland, Dallas, Kansas City, Chicago, 
mon), 63,013 hundred- and New Orleans CSS commodity offices.? 


weight. 
Tall fescue seed (certi- | $29 per 100 pounds. Available Portland, New Orleans, Dallas, and Min- 


fied), 62,580 hundred- neapolis CSS commodity offices.? 
weight. 

Large lima beans, bagged, | $12.98 per 100 pounds for U. S. No. 1 basis California points of production. 
1952 crop, 348,360 hundred- | For other grades adjust by market differentials. Amount of paid-in 
weight.! freight to be added, as applicable. Available Portland CSS commodity 

office. 

Nonfat dry milk solids (in | Spray process, U. 8. Extra Grade, 17 cents per pound. Roller process, 
carload lots only): 385 mil- | U.S. Extra Grade, 15 cents per pound. Prices apply ‘‘in store” at loca- 
lion pounds, spray; 85 mil- | tion of stocks.’ 


lion pounds, roller 
Salted creamery butter (in | U.S. Grade A and higher: All States except those listed below, 68.75 cents 
carload lots only), 270 mil- per pourrd—New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New England and 
lion pounds. | other States bordering the Atlantic Ocean and Gulf of Mexico, 69.50 cents 
| per pound; California, Oregon, and Washington, 69.75 cents per pound. 
U.S. Grade B: 2 eents per pound less than Grade A prices. 
Prices apply “‘in store’ at location of stocks.’ 
Cheddar cheese, cheddars, | U.S. Grade A and higher: All States except those listed below, 39 cents per 


flats, twins and rindless pound—New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New England and other 
blocks (standard moisture States bordering the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans and Gulf of Mexico, 
basis in earload lots only), 40 cents per pound, 

280 million pounds. U.S. Grade B: 1 cent per pound less than Grade A prices. 





All prices are subject to usual adjustment for moisture content. Prices 
apply ‘‘in store’ at location of stocks.? 
Peanuts (farmers’ stock), | Bid basis, f. 0. b. points of storage locations, subject to the terms and con- 
1952 crop, 8,000 tons | ditions of announcement CCC Peanut Form 40 
In addition, farmers’ stock peanuts from CCC stocks, including any 1953 
crop peanuts acquired by calling loans, may be offered under separate 
} announcement for domestic crushing subject to the terms and conditions 
| of CCC Peanut Form 34. Available Dallas CSS commodity office. 


' These same lots also are available at export sales prices announced today. 

2 Prices will not be reduced during the period ending June 30, 1954 

$“Tn store’? means at the processor’s plant or warehouse but with any prepaid storage and outhandling 
charges for the benefit of the buyer. 
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USDA COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE OFFICE 


Boston.—Boston CSS commodity office, 408 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10, Mass.: 
telephone, Hancock 6—0135. 

Chicago.—Chicago CSS commodity office, 623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, 
Ill.; telephone, Webster 9—7000. 

Cincinnati.—Cincinnati CSS commodity office, 1010-20 Broadway, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; telephone, Dunbar 2-200. 

Dallas.—Dallas CSS commodity office, 3306 Main St., Dallas 26, Tex.; tele- 
phone, Sterling 5611. 

Kansas City.—Kansas City CSS commodity office, Federal Office Building, 911 
Walnut St, Kansas City 6, Kans.; telephone, Baltimore 7000. 

Minneapolis.— Minneapolis CSS commodity office, 1006 West Lake St., Minne- 
apolis 8, Minn.; telephone, Filmore 3612. 

New Orleans.—New Orleans CSS commodity office, Wirth Building, 120 
Maries St., New Orleans 16, La.; telephone, Express 2411. 

Portland.— Portland CSS commodity office, ten Building, 515 Southwest 
Tenth Ave., Portland 5, Oreg.; telephone, Capital 9651. 


Unirep Srares DerpaARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
CoMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, 
Livestock AND Darry Division, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 25, 1954. 


AMENDMENT TO ANNOUNCEMENT DA~1I12 


Announcement Da-—112 is hereby amended to delete the words ‘‘(Cheddars, 
Flats, Twins and Rindless Block)’’ from the title of the announcement and to 
provide for the following changes in the terms and conditions: 

1. The words ‘‘(Cheddars, Twins, Flats or Rindless Block)” are deleted from 
section 4 “Quality and Weight,” subparagraph ‘“Cheese,’’ and the following sentence 
is added to this subparagraph: ‘‘All cheese delivered shall be packed as standard 
commercial styles, and no one piece of cheese shall weigh less than ten pounds 
net.” 

2. The words ‘‘provided, however, it must be packed in such a way as to make 
it feasible to repackage into coniainers meeting the requirements of CCC’s price 
support purchase announcement Da—100,” are deleted from section 6 “‘Packaging.”’ 

The effect of this amendment is to broaden the scope of announcement Da-112 
to provide for the purchase and resale by CCC of standard commercial small 
styles of American Cheddar cheese. Since CCC has no packaging specifications 
for these styles, the offerer is relieved from the responsibility of proving the feasibil- 
ity of repackaging any cheese purchased and resold under Da-112. 

It should be emphasized that all products purchased and resold under announce- 
ment Da-—112 must remain at the place and in the form in which they are sampled 
or graded until the date title revests in the offerer. 

Don 8. ANDERSON, 
Acting Director, Livestock and Dairy Division, CSS. 





Unirep Srates DepaRTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
CoMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, 
Livestock AND Darky Drivtston, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 9, 1954. 


NOTICE TO DAIRY INDUSTRY 


We are forwarding herewith the following documents: 


I. Press release issued March 4, 1954 
II. Announcement Da-112 
III. Amendments to announcements Da—-99, Da-100, Da—101, and Da-102 


You are cautioned vo read these announcements carefully and utilize announce- 
ment Da-—112 exclusively for sales of products to be repurchased. Offers for all 
dairy products pursuant to these announcements must be received by CSS com- 
modity offices not later than close of business March 31, 1954. 

Don 8S. ANDERSON, 
Acting Director, Livestock and Dairy Division. 





| 
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UnitTep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, March 4, 1954. 


USDA ANNOUNCES APRIL DAIRY SALES PRICES AND MODIFIES MARCH PURCHASE 
OPERATiON 


The United States Department of Agriculture today made advance announce- 
ment of the April domestic sales prices for dairy products acquired by Commodity 
Credit Corporation under price support, and modified dairy purchase and sales 
operations so as to provide more effective price support for dairy farmers’ manu- 
facturing milk prices during March and to permit more orderly commercial 
distribution of butter, Cheddar cheese, and nonfat dry milk solids during the 
next 6 weeks. 

CCC holdings of dairy products will be priced for domestic sale in April at the 
same margins above CCC purchase prices in April as the announced domestic 
sales prices for March are above purchase prices in March. Based on and subject 
to the purchase prices announced by USDA on February 18 as effective April 1, 
CCC domestic sales prices of dairy products in carlot quantities in April will be 
as follows: 


Nonfat dry milk solids: 
Spray process, U. 8. Extra Grade, 16.0 cents per pound. 
Roller process, U. S. Extra Grade, 14.25 cents per pound. 
Salted creamery butter: 
U. 8. Grade A and higher: All States except those listed below, 60.5 cents 
per pound. 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New England, and other States 
bordering the Atlantic Ocean and Gulf of Mexico, 61.25 cents per pound. 
U. S. Grade B: 2 cents per pound less than grade A prices. 
Cheddar cheese; Cheddars, flats, twins, and rindless blocks (standard moisture 
basis) : 
U. 8. Grade A and higher: All States except those listed below, 34 eents 
per pound. 
New York, New Jersey, New England, and other States bordering the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans and Gulf of Mexico, 3544 cents per pound. 
U. S. Grade B: 1 cent per pound less than Grade A prices. 


These prices represent reductions from the March sales list of 44 cents per pound 
for cheese in all areas; 1 cent per pound for spray process nonfat dry milk solids 
and three-fourths of a cent for roller process nonfat dry milk solids, in all areas; 
and 9% cents per pound for butter in the 3 Pacific Coast States and 834 cents per 
pound for butter in all other areas. 

To help maintain prices of manufacturing milk in March, the USDA is modify- 
ing purchase operations during the remainder of March by permitting offering of 
Cheddar cheese and nonfat dry milk solids before USDA grade certification is 
completed, by permitting sellers immediately to contract to repurchase in April 
their offerings of dairv products during the remainder of March at the Apri! sales 
prices, and by changing certain packaging requirements for cheese. 

USDA will consider Cheddar cheese eligible for purchase under the current 
program which expires on March 31 if it is produced, dated, and offered by the 
close of business on March 31. Nonfat dry milk solids must be sampled for 
USDA grading and offered prior to March 31 to be eligible for purchase under the 
current program. Final settlement will not be completed until the Cheddar 
cheese:is certified as U.S Grade A and the nonfat dry milk solids as U. 8. Extra 
Grade, and settlement will be made only on those complete carlots all of which 
meet these grades. In changing the requirement that the USDA grade certificate 
for these two products accompany the offer, USDA is making it possible better 
to maintain prices paid producers for milk in line with current dairy support 
levels throughout the month of March. 

All sellers offering butter, Cheddar cheese, and nonfat dry milk solids during 
the remainder of March will be permitted immediately to contract to repurchase 
during April such offerings at the USDA April sales prices. However, the seller’s 
offer to repurchase must be submitted with the offer to sell to USDA. USDA 
acceptance of the offer will constitute a repurchase contract. The product will 
remain in seller’s custody for the account of USDA. Repurchase will be com- 
pleted either as of April 1, or as soon thereafter as grade and weight certifications 
for the products have been completed. 
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Under the changed packaging requirements, sellers can offer Cheddar cheese in 
yackages other than those normally accepted under the program provided: (1) 
rhat at time of offering product for sale they contract to buy the prodict back 
during April, and (2) that the produce could be feasibly repackaged accerding to 
the standard USDA price-support specifications. This modification avoids the 
waste of labor and packaging material that would be used in repackaging these 
products to reet USDA specifications. 

In all instances, sellers who, at the time they offer it to USDA, contract to 
repurchase cheese may both sell and contract to repurchase it on a standard 
moisture basis. This will expedite grade and weight certification by USDA, 

These modifications will help sellers to continue their normal operations and 
may reduce slightly the amount of dairy products that USDA otherwise would buy. 

No change is being made in the butter purchase operations because the present 
procedures will permit grading and offering of most of the butter produced in 
March by the March 31 deadline. 

USDA emphasizes that to be eligible for purchase at current program prices, 
offers must be received and accepted at Commodity Stabilization Service com- 
modity offices before the close of business March 31, 1954. 

The announcement of April sales prices and the modifications in the purchase 
program will permit a more orderly transition from the present level of price 
support to the lower level which becomes effective on April 1. USDA announced 
on Pabewney 15 that dairy prices would be supported at 75 percent of parity for 
the marketing vear beginning April 1, 1954. 

Purchase prices for the three dairy products under the two programs are as 


follows: 
[Cents per Ib.] 














1953-54 1954-55 
(through (beginning 
| Mar. 31, Apr. 1, 
1954) 1954) 
—- sictiscemapabiial —— ies 
Butter: | 
U. 8. Grade A or higher: } 
Ee cuit bcDienttictblats babii 65. 75 57. 50 
I a a ok ela la Sele eee 6A, 50 58, 25 
San Francisco a ee ls ee De ete hei ncie indie a tes 66.75 57. 50 
Seattle a Re ae ee ee oo Le 66. 75 57. 50 
SNS Sr nD G8 9, 2a) ci curk Soon eden esategvedecubapadands atateuagee sali eee edasten aien 
Cheddar cheese: U. 8. Grede A or higher............22262240.005..--5505---- } 37.00 32, 25 
Nonfat dry milk solids: 
U.S. Extra Grade: 
SG a ih adoecadsedbectettecanbeoabtiactodtthadebebedstbbatinndion 16. 00 15. 00 
Se iaeacbestistanihccabaslh seinenibindiahitpesvatiaenaads dled eran: 14.00 | 13, 25 
12 cents less than Grade A prices. 
Docket No. UCP-98a Announcement Da-112 


Unrrep Sratres DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
CoMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, 
Livestock AND Darry Division, 
Washington, D. C., March 9, 1954. 


PurcHaseE AND Resate or SattTep Creamery Burrer, CHEDDAR CHEESE 
(Cueppars, Fiats, Twins, AND RinpLess Biock) anp Nonrat Dry MILK 
SoLips 


The United States Department of Agriculture (hereinafter referred to as 
USDA) hereby announces that for the remainder of the month of March, it is 
prepared through the Commodity Credit Corporation (hereinafter referred to as 
CCC), to purchase salted creamery butter (hereinafter referred to as butter), 
American Cheddar cheese (hereinafter referred to as cheese), and nonfat dry 
milk solids (hereinafter referred to as milk) under the present program to support 
prices of manufacturing milk to producers and to resell these commodities to 
their offerers at CCC domestic sales prices in effect during April. For this 
purpose certain requirements of the present price support purchase programs for 
these commodities are being changed. 

Purchases made under this announcement Da~112 will be limited to commodities 
which the offerer agrees to repurchase from CCC as hereinafter provided. In 
addition, purchases of butter, cheese, and nonfat dry milk solids during March 
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1954 will continue to be made under announcements Da—99, Da—100, Da—101, 
and Da-102, amended only te change inspection, grading, and delivery require- 
ments. 

Further details with respect to this program may be obtained by communicating 
with W. A. James, Washington 25, D. C., telephone, Republic 7-4142, extension 
2292. Details with respect to individual purchases and sales may be obtained by 
communicating with the CSS commodity offices serving the area in which the 
commodities are located. 

HOW TO SUBMIT AN OFFER 


Offers may be submitted so as to be received daily through close of business 
March 31, 1954, by letter or telegram to the CSS commodity office serving the 
area in which the product is located (see attached Form CCC-—85, except that 
States listed as being served by the Chicago CSS commodity office will be served 
by the Cincinnati, Ohio, CSS commodity office, 1010 Broadway, Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio, telephone, Dunbar 2200). Offers received each day, if in accordance with 
the terms of this announcement, will be subject to acceptance by the CCC by 
telegram filed at the respective CSS commodity offices not later than the second 
business day following the receipt of the offer but in no event later than March 
31, 1954. 

No amendment will be considered if received after the date of receipt of the 
offer unless: (a) It is shown to the satisfaction of the CCC that such amendment 
was delayed in transmission by mail or telegraph through no fault of the offerer 
or, (b) the amendment is made for the purpose of correcting an error apparent 
on the original offer or is made at the request of the CCC for clarifying an am- 
biguity or supplying an omission in the offer. Offerers are cautioned to read 
this announcement and all supporting forms carefully and to verify all conditions 
including prices, of the offer before its execution and submission. CCC reserves 
the right to accept or reject any or all offers in whole or in part or to waive any 
informality therein. 

All envelopes containing offers must carry the following notation in the lower 
left corner of the envelope: ‘Offer under Announcement Da-—112.”’ All offers 
must state the following: 

(a) That the offer is made subject to the terms of this Announcement 
Da-—112. 

(b) Commodity being offered and grade. 

(c) Quantity in pounds for each carlot being offered, and number of 
carlots. 

(d) Number and description of containers per car and, if milk, type of 
process, or if cheese, style of cheese. (Only one process of milk and only 
one style of cheese per car will be accepted. Moreover, all containers in 
any one carlot must be of the same type and size). 

(e) If the commodity offered is cheese, that the cheese is offered on the 
standard moisture basis. 

(f) The location (address) of the product at the time of grading and 
where the product is to be held for CCC. 

(g) Price at which butter is offered (see par. 8 “‘price’’). The price at 
which cheese and milk are offered for sale to the CCC subject to the terms 
of this announcement Da-—112 need not be stated in the offer since the price 
to be paid by CCC is the announced 1953-54 purchase price and is stated 
in paragraph 8 “‘price.”’ 

(hk) An offer to repurchase the commodity from CCC on April 1 or on 
the date the commodity is delivered to CCC, whichever is later, at the CCC 
domestic sales price for the commodity concerned in effect on April 1 or on 
the date of delivery to CCC, whichever is later. 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS 
i General 
In submitting an offer to sell the terms and conditions of this announcement 
and those set forth in uniform contractual provisions (PMA-100, as revised 
7-3-53) except articles 3, 6, 8, 9, 11, 12, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, and 35 thereof 
shall become a part of the offer to sell and upon acceptance by the CCC the 
offer and acceptance shall constitute a valid and binding contract. 
2. Quantity 
Offers may be for any quantity in multiples of not less than tariff minimum 
carlots for the area in which the commodities are located, and only commodities 
which grade in accordance with the paragraph concerning quality, which follows, 
can be used to make up such carlot quantities, 
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8. Tolerance 


A 5-percent tolerance will be permitted in delivery of the total contracted 
quantity but the allowance of such a tolerance shall not authorize the delivery 
of less than minimum carlots as defined above. No amendment to the con- 
tract will be granteci to provide for the delivery of commodities in excess of the 
contract quantity plus the allowed 5-percent tolerance. Moreover, after March 
31 offerers will not be permitted or required to substitute for commodities which 
do not meet quality requirements and the contracted quantity shall be reduced 
without liability to either party, by the amount of the commodity which does 
not meet quality requirements. 

4. Quality and weight 

All commodities offered hereunder shall meet all applicable provisions of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

Butier.—All of the butter offered shall be solid pack salted creamery butter 
which shall meet the requirements for the grade or grades, as offered, which 
grades shall be U. 5. Grade A or higher or U. 8. Grade B. Butter grading below 
U. 8. Grade B will not be accepted. The contractor in submitting his offer 
warrants that none of the butter offered was produced prior to January 1953 
nor later than March 31, 1954. Grades and weights of butter shall be evidenced 
by certificates issued by the USDA not more than 30 days prior to the date of 
the offer nor later than March 31, 1954. 

Cheese.— All of the cheese delivered shall be American Cheddar cheese (Ched- 
dars, twins, flats, or rindless block), and shall grade not lower than U. S. Grade 
A, and its grade and weight shall be evidenced by grading and weight certificates 
issued by the USDA not more than 45 days prior to the date of the offer. 

Roller process and/or spray process nonfat dry milk solids.—All of the milk 
offered shall be bulk packed and shall meet the requirements for U. S. Extra 
Grade, except that the maximum percent of moisture shall not exceed 3.5 percent, 
and the grade and weight of the milk shall be evidenced by certificates issued 
by the USDA not more than 45 days prior to the date of the offer. 


5. Inspection and sampling 


The commodity must be located in storage suitable to CCC, including storage 
at offerer’s plant or warehouse. The offerer shall make available to USDA 
inspectors samples required for inspection as well as necessary assistance during 
the inspection without cost to CCC. All inspection fees and charges covering 
the product will be for the account of the offerer. Inspectors are not authorized 
to prescribe any change in the contract or to order the contractor to perform 
under the contract in any manner, and are not authorized to accept or reject a 
commodity. The offerer shall furnish the inspector with a manifest listing the 
date of manufacture, the name and location of manufacturing plant, churn, vat, 
or lot number, number of packages in each churn, vat, or lot, and total packages 
in each carlot. 

Butter.—All butter shall be inspected and graded at the location where it is to 
be delivered to CCC not later than March 31, and the certificate issued shall be 
dated not later than March 31. 

Milk.—All milk shall be sampled at the location where it is to be delivered to 
CCC not later than March 31 and the dry milk sampler’s report issued shall be 
dated not later than March 31. This dry milk sampler’s report date shall be 
listed on the certificate issued by USDA. 

Cheese.— All cheese shall be inspected and graded at the location where it is to 
be delivered to CCC and shall be graded not later than April 30, and the certifi- 
cate shall show dates of manufacture not later than March 31. No cheese 
manufactured after March 31 shall be inspected and graded for offering under the 
terms of this announcement. 

6. Packaging 

Butter and nonfat dry milk solids offered under the terms of this announcement 
shall be packed to meet requirements of current price support announcements 
Da-99, Da-101, and Da-102; however, Cheddar cheese may be packed in any 
type packaging which protects the commodity in accordance with good com- 
mercial practice, provided, however, it must be packed in such a way as to make 
it feasible to repackage into containers meeting the requirements of CCC’s 
price support purchase announcement Da-100. Only one type and size of package 
will be acceptable per offered carlot. 





| 
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7. Markings 


Butter —Each package shall be clearly stenciled or stamped with the name of 
the product; the marked weight and the churn number. 

Cheese. —Each cheese shall be clearly marked with the factory number or name 
and address of manufacturer, the date of manufacture and vat number. 

Milk.—All shipping containers shall be clearly marked with the name of the 
product, the name of the offerer and the location of the plant where the milk 
was manufactured, the month and year of manufacture, and the lot number. 
8. Price 

The price to be paid by CCC for commodities offered under the terms of this 
announcement shall be as follows: 

Butter.—The price to be paid for butter offered located at New York, including 
Jersey City, N. J.; Chicago; San Francisco or Seattle will be the base price 
announced for each of these designated markets, which are as follows: 





iny a Ig 
Location | Uv. oS T ~e 
—— ——— — —— ---— ——_—— a —— — — — | — —_— 
New York... 4 > 7 66. 50 64. 50 
Chicago basic ; 65. 75 63. 75 
San Francisco... .....- one Sgn semaatingess : stieaiied acta . 66. 75 64. 75 
Ge anbieein=n = eiahieen sos tminke ps 66. 75 64.75 


The price to be paid at other delivery points in the United States will be the 
applicable base price at the desighated market named by the offerer less 80 
percent of the lowest published domestic carlot freight rate (transportation tax 
excluded) per pound gross weight from the location of the butter to such desig- 
nated market. 

Cheese.—The price to be paid for cheese offered under the terms of this an- 
nouncement will be 37 cents per pound (the current purchase price for standard 
moisture cheese). Cheese offered under the terms of this announcement shall be 
repurchased by the offerer on the standard moisture basis. 

Milk.—The price to be paid for milk offered under the terms of this announce- 
ment shall be 16 cents per pound for spray process nonfat dry milk solids and 
14 cents per pound for roller process nonfat dry milk solids. 

9. Delivery 

Butter.—Butter offered under the terms of this announcement must have been 
graded before offered and must have been graded not later than March 31, 1954. 
Delivery to CCC and transfer of title shall be effected at the location at which 
it is graded, and at the time the offer is accepted subject to quality requirements 
set forth herein as later evidenced by certificates issued by USDA. 

Cheese.—Cheese offered under this announcement must be in existence, dated, 
and owned or under consignment to offerer not later than March 31, 1954. Deliv- 
ery to CCC and transfer of title shall be effected at the location at which it is 
graded and at the time it is graded or when offer is accepted, whichever is later, 
subjeet to its meeting the quality requirements set forth herein, as later evidenced 
by certificates issued by USDA which may be dated after March 31, but not later 
than April 30, 1954. 

Milk.—Milk offered under the terms of this announcement must have been 
sampled not later than March 31. Delivery to CCC and transfer of title shall 
be effected at the location at which it is sampled, at the time it is sampled or when 
offer is accepted, whichever is later, subject to its meeting the quality requirements 
set forth herein, as later evidenced by certificates issued by USDA which may 
be dated after March 31, but not later than April 30. 

The offerer, at his expense, shall hold for CCC at the location at which it is 
graded or sampled in case of milk, and delivered, the commodity which he has 
delivered to CEC from the time of delivery until CCC redelivers the commodity 
to the offerer. Failure of the offerer to hold the commodity for CCC until its 
redelivery to the offerer shall render the contract void. 


10. Repurchase by the offerer 

The offerer by submitting an offer to repurchase (see item h, “How to submit 
an Offer’) agrees that on April 1, for butter and on April 1 or on the date on which 
delivery to CCC is effeeted, whichever is later, for cheese and milk to repurchase 
the commodity sold by offerer to CCC under terms of this contract at the CCC 
domestic sales price effective on such date of repurchase regardless of the quality 
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or condition of the commodity, it being agreed for the purpose of this offer to 
repurchase that the commodity will on the date of such repurchase be of the 
same grade and quality as when sold by offerer to CCC. 

Provided, however: That if the CCC domestic sales price in effect on the date 
of redelivery to the offerer is greater than the March 31 CCC price support pur- 
chase price for the commodity concerned CCC will, at the offerer’s request amend 
his contract to relieve him of liability to repurchase the commodity and to provide 
for its sale to CCC under the terms of announcements Da-99, 100, 101, and 102, 
as amended. 

Provided further: That if the CCC domestic sales price in effect on the date 
of redelivery to the offerer is greater than the March 31 CCC price support pur- 
chase price for the commodity concerned, CCC will, at the offerer’s request, 
render his contract void. 


11. Delivery by CCC upon resale to offerer 

Delivery by CCC to offerer shall be effected on April 1 or on the date on which 
the commodity is delivered to CCC, whichever is later. Delivery of the com- 
modity to CCC in accordance with the paragraph entitled ‘Delivery’? above 
shall effect redelivery by CCC to the offerer on April 1 or on the date CCC takes 
delivery, whichever is later. 


12. Location of commodities 


Commodities offered for sale under the terms of this announcement shall 
remain in the place and in the form in which they are sampled or graded from the 
time of the sampling or grading until they are delivered to CCC and finally until 
title revests in the offerer. 

13. Storage 

Commodities sold to CCC under the terms of this announcement for resale to 
the offerer shall be stored by the offerer in such a mamner as will protect them 
from deterioration and shall be handled in accordance with good commercial 
practice. Any storage, handling, or transportation charges connected with the 
sale of the commodities to CCC or with their resale to the offerer or with their 
care and protection during the term of a contract under this announcement 
shall be for the account of the offerer. The offerer by submitting an offer agrees 
to act as insurer to CCC of the commodities and their quality while title to 
commodity is in CCC and offerer shall assume all risk of loss. 


14. Settlement 


Settlement for commodities purchased and resold under the terms of this 
announcement shall be made after redelivery to offerer on the basis of vouchers 
or certified invoices submitted by the offerer in each case claiming the net difference 
between the sales price to CCC and the sales price from CCC to offerer. Vouchers 
or invoices shall contain the statement ‘‘The commodity remained in the place 
in which it was sampled or graded from the time of sampling or grading until 
repurchased and redelivered to the offerer,” and shall be supported by USDA 
grading and inspection certificates. Settlement will be made on the basis of 
the nearest even net pound. 

Don 8S. ANDERSON, 
Acting Director, Livestock and Dairy Division. 





Docket No. UCP-98a 


Unitrep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
ComMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, 
Livestock AND Darry Division, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 9, 1954. 


AMENDMENTS TO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Da-—99, Salted Creamery Butter 

Da-—100, American Cheddar Cheese 

Da-101, Roller Process Nonfat Dry Milk Solids, and 
Da-102, Spray Process Nonfat Dry Milk Solids 


The United States Department of Agriculture hereby announces that offers 
for the sale of salted creamery butter, American Cheddar cheese, and nonfat 
dry milk solids will continue to be received by Commodity Credit Corporation 
through close of business March 31, 1954, at the CSS commodity offices under 
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the terms of announcements Da-99, Da-100, Da—101, and Da~—192 as herein 
amended in adaition to the receipt of offers under the terms of announcement 
Da-112. To that end announcements Da—99, Da—100, Da—101, and Da—102 are 
amended below to provide (1) that butter produced and graded not later than 
Mareh 31, 1954, may be offered under this announcement even though final 
grading certificate has not been issued by March 31, 1954; (2) that American Ched- 
dar cheese produced, dated, and offered for sale not later than March 31, 1954, 
may be offered under announcement Da-—100 subject to its grade meeting require- 
ments of announcement Da-—100 and further subject to the completion of grading 
certification not later than April 30, 1954; (3) that roller process nonfat dry 
milk solids and spray process nonfat dry milk solids produced and sampled not 
later than March 31, 1954, may be offered for sale to CCC under announcements 
Da-101 and Da-—102, respectively, provided the grade of the milk meets require- 
ments of the announcements and provided further that final grade certification 
is completed not later then April 30, 1954. 

The terms and conditions of announcement Da—99 are amended as follows: 
The following sentence is substituted for the first sentence in section 6 entitled 
‘Inspection,’ ‘‘All butter must. be inspected and graded not later than March 
31, 1954, and before it is offered for sale to CCC,”’ Section 11, entitled ‘‘Delivery”’ 
is amended by deleting the sentence which reads as follows: ‘Delivery instructions 
covering the commodity accepted in accordance with the provisions hereof will 
be issued by the applicable PMA commodity office not later than 7 business days 
after the date of acceptance of the offer’’ and by substituting in lieu thereof the 
following sentence: ‘‘Delivery instructions covering the commodity accepted in 
accordance with the provisions hereof will be issued by the applicable CSS commod- 
ity office as soon as possible but in no event later than April 30, 1954.” 

Announcement Da-100 is hereby amended to delete requirement 6 under 
“How to submit an offer’? which reads, ‘‘Grading certificate number covering 
each car offered.’ The terms and conditions of announcement Da-—100 are hereby 
amended to add the following sentence at the end of the first paragraph of sec- 
tion “5. Inspection’’: ‘Cheese offered for sale to CCC under this announcement 
must have been produced, dated, and offered not later than March 31, 1954, and 
final grading certification must be completed not later than April 30, 1954.’ See- 
tion ‘9, Delivery” is amended to delete the sentence which reads as follows: 
“Delivery instructions covering the commodity accepted in accordance with the 
provisions hereof will be issued by the applicable PMA commodity office not 
later than 7 business days after the date of acceptance of the offer,’’ and to sub- 
stitute therefor the following sentence: ‘‘Delivery instructions covering the com- 
modity accepted in accordance with the provisions hereof will be issued by the 
applicable CSS commodity office as soon as possible but in no event later than 
May 15, 1954.” 

Announcements Da-101 and Da-—102 are hereby amended to delete from each 
the third requirement under ‘‘How to submit an offer’? which reads, ‘‘Grading 
certificate number covering each carlot offered.’”’ The terms and conditions of 
each of these announcements are hereby amended to add the following to the first 
paragraph under section ‘‘5. Inspection,” ‘‘Milk offered for sale to CCC under 
this announcement must have been produced, sampled, and offered not later than 
March 31, 1954, and must meet required grade.” Section ‘9. Delivery” is 
amended to delete the sentence which reads as follows: ‘‘Delivery instructions 
covering the commodity accepted in accordance with the provisions hereof will 
be issued by the applicable PMA commodity office not later than 7 business 
days after the date of acceptance of the offer’? and to substitute therefor the fol- 
lowing sentence: ‘Delivery instructions covering the commodity accepted in 
accordance with the provisions hereof will be issued by the applicable CSS commod- 
ity office as soon as possible but not later than April 30, 1954.” 

Don 8S. ANDERSON, 
Acting Director, Livestock and Dairy Division 

Senator McCartruy. Mr. Chairman, I have to go back to the Treas- 
ury and Post Office hearing. 1am sorry to have had to butt in here, 
but I thought it was important enough for you all to get a clear picture 
on ib. 

Senator Youna. That is all right. 

Mr. Ferguson, were you going to explain all the items of raises, 
item by item? 
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Mr. Ferecuson. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I may, with the use of 
these charts, give you a little further background. I think maybe I 
can clear up some of the questions that Senator Thye has raised in 
regard to what we anticipated here in the way of an expanded exten- 
sion program. May I do that, Senator? 

Senator Ture. Surely. 

PENALTY MAIL 


Senator Youna. I am curious about this one item of penalty mail. 
Why are you asking for $315,000 more? Will you explain that before 
you start? 

Mr. Fercuson. Yes. On this penalty mail item, Senator, you will 
recall that all of the extension county agents have Federal appoint- 
ments as agents without compensation. With those Federal appoint- 
ments they are permitted to use the penalty mail privilege. When 
the Congress passed legislation last year requiring the Department to 
reimburse the Post Office Department for penalty mail, it became 
necessary for us to find in the appropriation structure, sufficient funds 
to meet that cost. This penalty mail item appears here as a new item 
this year because previously, you see, the Post Office Department 
simply absorbed that. But under this new law, the Department of 
Agriculture must find funds with which to meet that cost. 

Senator Toys. That is true with all departments, because we find 
the same in the Labor Department, the Health and Education Depart - 
ment, and so on. You see, heretofore, every department was given 
the privilege of what we call franked mail. It was free mail, but it 
carried the penalty provided it was used for any other than official 
business. 

Last year, with the enactment of the legislation, that placed that 
expenditure or that item of expense in each department so that the 
Post Office Department did not have to absorb that as its overhead. 

Now in the Department of Agriculture, the Extension Service, the 
Labor Department, or Mrs. Hobby’s Department—Health, Education 
and Welfare, they all have to pay for their so-called frank or free 
mail, and you call it a penalty. Most of us are used to calling it the 
franked privilege. 

Senator Youne. A portion of it was free before and is not now; is 
that it? 

Senator Toye. When you got a letter from the Extension Depart- 
ment or the Soil Conservation or anything of that kind, it was postage 
free. 

Senator Younc. We appropriated $1,685,000 a year ago. The 
Department is now asking for $2 million. 

Mr. Wee cer. Senator Young, this new penalty-mail law was 
passed on August 15, 1953, which required that from that time on the 
departments of Government wovld have to pay the Post Office De- 
partment for the use of the mails. That means that in the current 
fiscal year—— 

Senator Youne. Which particular mail is that? 

Mr. Wuee cer. All mail, all official mail of the Government. 

Senator Younc. Where would you use $1,685,000, in the budget 
a year ago? 
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APPROPRIATION ON 10-MONTH BASIS 


Mr. Wueecer. The $1,685,000 that we are using this year is on 
10% month basis. The law was passed August 15, so the $2 million 
for 1955 simply represents the funds needed on a full-year basis. Let 
me explain where the $1,685,000 came from this year. The $1,685,000 
was transferred under authority of the Penalty Mail Act, from other 
funds in the Department. In other words, for the current fiscal year 
we are absorbing the cost of penalty mail both by absorbing it within 
the applicable appropriations and in some cases by a transfer of funds. 

Senator Youna. I think the point your wish to make is that the 
appropriation for last year was on a 10-month basis. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes, sir; a 104% month basis. That is the reason 
for the increase. 

Senator Youna. There has been a quorum call and it will be neces- 
sary for us to leave for a few minutes. 

(A brief recess was taken.) 

Senator Youne. The committee will come to order. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Ferauson. Thank you. I appreciate this opportunity to go 
just a little further into the explanation of this efficiency of production. 
This particular chart is one developed by Dr. Shaw a couple of years 
ago which illustrates in my opinion two things, and it is in this regard: 

Our efficiency of agriculture in this country, we believe, has been 
due to good research and the application of good research. 

Senator Youna. I would like to say to the reporter, it would be 
well if we inserted these charts as you go along. 

Mr. Frreauson. I might say, Senator, my background happens to 
be in the poultry field. Mr. Coke happens to be a dairyman. If I 
talk chickens, Senator Thye, I think the same principles will apply in 
dairying. 

Senator Maysank. How about wheat and cotton? 

Mr. Frerauson. I have grown a good bit of wheat, but never any 
cotton, Senator Maybank. 

Senator DworsHak. How about talking about dollars? 

Mr. Frreuson. Good. 


NARROWING THE RESEARCH GAP 


The line on this chart shows what we have been able to do in 
research over the years from 1900 to the present time in increasing 
the efficiency of production in poultry. We could use this same chart, 
I think, Senators, for dairying and I think we could use it in most of 
our crops. It does not make too much difference which we take. The 
job of extension is to get those scientific principles applied, whether it 
is in cotton, wheat, or whatever it happens to be. 

(The following chart was submitted: ) 
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Senator Maysank. That would be true of all hens laying no matter 
where they lay? You say the average Connecticut egg-laying contest. 

Mr. Ferauson. The reason we use this chart is that in an egg- 
laying contest we believe that we are employing all of the known 
scientific facts, but the farmer down here has not been able to get all 
of those applied. Consequently, we have a lag here between what is 
actually known and what is actually applied. 

Senator Younc. Most of the new scientific know-how to increase 
production of field crops and, I think, dairying and almost everything 
else, has been put into effect in the period from 1940 up until this year, 
during a period when farmers received better prices for their farm 
commodities. 

Back in the late 1920’s and all during the 1930’s, when farm prices 
were low, it was almost impossible for a farmer to do much switching 
in his production. He certainly could not buy machinery or new 
equipment. It is another argument, may I say, for good prices for 
farm commodities. While some contend that 90-percent supports 
tend toward inefficiency in farm operations, I think we have found 
that most of our development toward more efficient agriculture has 
been during the period when we have had 90-percent supports. 

Mr. Fereuson. You will see that the increases took place in 1920 
in the egg-laying contest. 

Senator Younc. Won’t most of your charts show that most of the 
increased efficiency started about 1940 or shortly before? 

Mr. Fereuson. I would have to check back on that. 

Senator Youne. You will notice that on the charts. 


I 
| 
| 
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FINANCIAL CONSEQUENCES 


Mr. Fereuson. You can see about where the 1940 line would be 
and about where the 1920 line would be, on the chart. On the matter 
of whether a person makes any money, maybe I could illustrate it 
this way: 

In producing a given volume of eggs, let’s say 150,000 eggs, a 
thousand hens at 150 eggs would be roughly 150,000 eggs. With the 
present prices of feed, the man would have approximately $1,600 for 
himself over and above his costs of feed. But with 750 hens producing 
250 eggs, producing the same net number of eggs, 150,000, he would 
have about 50 percent more returns over the cost of feed. You see, 
it is that matter of efficiency. That we believe is the role of the farmer 
in getting these practices applie dd. 

The problem, as we see it, is to get this information in the hands of 
the farmers so that his efficiency of production is stepped up. 


INCREASE IN CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


This next chart presents a problem here that we see in farming 
today, that is the increase in capital investment. From 1940 to the 
recent time, the amount of capital per worker in agriculture, and this 
is the average for the country, has increased from a little under $5,000 
per worker up to something over $20,000. 


CHART 2 


The following chart was submitted:) 
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AGRICULTURAL WORKER INVESTMENT 


Senator Youna. I think a study made at the University of Illinois 
some 3 or 4 years ago came up with a conclusion that for every worker 
gainfully employed in agriculture there was an investment of, some 
$42,500 and in industry $12,500. 

Mr. Fereuson. I think that would be true in Illinois, Senator. | 
talked to Director Anderson in Iowa, and he gave me a figure in cen- 
tral Iowa of $50,000 per farm worker. Of the $50,000 per farm worker 
in central Lowa, $40,000 was landlord capital and $10,000 was tenant 
capital. 

Senator Youne. Do you have the figures on industry? 

Mr. Ferauson. Yes. We have some figures on it. The nearest 
we can get, Senator, for industry as a whole is approximately $8,000 
per worker for all of industry. I have checked specifically with a few 
individual industries. The fertilizer industry, for example, gave me 
a figure of six thousand and seven hundred-some-odd dollars for their 
industry. It varies with industries and with different types of in- 
dustries. But the nearest figure I have been able to get for industry 
as a whole is about $8,000 per worker, whereas in agriculture it is 
about $22,000. In other words, it costs approximately twice as much 
capital today to farm as it does in industry. 

Going along with this, of course, is this risk factor in farming, which 
is increasing, because as the price of things we sell and the cost of things 
we produce get closer together, the risk factor becomes more acute. 
For instance, in my own State of Ohio, about a year ago, in checking 
some of these figures we found that in a 25-year period the cash cost 
of producing corn had increased from about 30 percent 25 years ago to 
70 percent at the present time. 

So it is quite evident that a family today has to apgly the very best 
possible kind of management to that farm or their chances of going 
broke are much better than they have ever been before. 


REDUCTION OF PRICE SUPPORTS 


Senator Taye. Mr. Chairman, might I then ask this question: 
In view of what you have said about the investment that the producer 
must have in order that he have an operating unit, in view of that is 
there any justification, then, of reducing the so-called mandatory 
supports? That is the only basis on which this individualist is 
protected? A producer is an individualist. He doesn’t control a big 
unit where he can lessen the production by a decision of his own. 
This producer, once he has put his crop in, it is entirely in the hands 
of the Creator as to what is going to be the final harvest. 

You have just told us that here is a producer of over $20,000 
invested per man, against the industrial worker and all the plants 
necessary to furnish that person a job is somewhere around $12,000. 
If the man engaged in the production of food and fiber is engaged in 
something which he neither has control of, other than the number of 
acres he will plant, or the number of hens in the laying house, or the 
number of cows or beef cattle, whatever it has to be, he can only 
govern the unit at its initial beginning. He cannot govern its pro- 
duction over a period of time. A cow can go into mastitis and the 
owner can lose his whole production, even though she is only milked 
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for about 6 weeks. And a sow can lose her entire litter. He has no 
control over that. But if she comes through with that litter then he 
has an end production that he had no control over. 

Therefore, as a practical application of this economic question, | 
just don’t know how I can be justified in my action if I lessen the 
certainty in this producer’s operation by cutting away from him some 
of that which we might say is the floor or the foundation to his 
financial structure. 

Mr. Fereauson. May I say, Senator, that I do not betieve it is 
quite appropriate for me to discuss with you these things. However, 
we do feel in extension that it is very important that farm people 
understand the economic background, the economic basis, upon 
which farm programs must be built, and to that end I think Extension 
has a responsibility not to propagandize for one program or another, 
Senator, but to see that farm people understand the basic economic 
principles which are involved. 

I don’t believe it would be quite appropriate for me to comment 
beyond that at this point, 

Senator Tuyr. No, but we sitting right here, we are not only 
responsible for the funds which make the extension operative, but 
we are responsible for the legislation that finally comes out relative 
to the overall, you see. 

Mr. Fereuson. That is right. 

Senator Taye. | fully appreciate that you are not in a position 
to comment on that. 

Senator Young. You may proceed. 


CHANGE IN AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM 


Senator ELLENDER. Would you say that none of the suggestions 
that you have made so far and which you will make during these 
hearings had in mind any of the programs now pending in Congress 
to change—— 

Mr. Ferauson. I want to talk at this time, Senator, on the ex- 
tension and educational phase. 

Senator ELLenpErR. But | say none of these programs were made 
to fit into the light of any future programs that the Congress may 
adopt in regard to price supports? 

Mr. Frreuson. Senator, I would like to say this at this point: 
| think any educational institution, land-grant colleges, or the edu- 
cational arm of the Department, has a responsibility to present facts, 
economic facts, in order that farm people may better understand the 
economic and the social impacts back of any program so to that ex- 
tent Extension has a responsibility. 

Senator ELLENDER. So that your answer to my question, then, is 
yes? Say so. That is all I want to know. 

Mr. Fereuson. O. K. 

Senator ELLENDER, It is yes. 

Senator Maypank. The land-grant colleges never envisaged any 
great change in the program of agriculture when these requests were 
made to the Budget Bureau last October, did they? 

Mr. Ferauson. I don’t know that I understand that question. 

Senator MayBank. The land-grant colleges and their ability to 
educate and to familiarize, and as you suggest, to make the farmer 
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economically wiser about these changes, didn’t figure on any great 
change in the farm program last October when they appeared before 
the Budget, as that was the time that the budget was made up? 

Mr. Frreuson. Yes, as a part of this unfolding program, I prob- 
ably jumped the gun a little bit 

Senator Maysank. I did not mean to do that. I meant when 
vou made these up in October, you thought we would have more or 
less the same program as we have today? 

Mr. Fereuson. No, I don’t think we judged at any time what the 
farm program would be. My point is that we have a responsibility 
to help farmers understand the economics. 

Senator Maysank. You will have a hard responsibility to have 
them understand this new program, in my judgment. 

Senator Youne. You may proceed. 


COMPLEXITY OF FARMING TODAY 


Mr. Ferauson. I would like to point out here this concept of 
what farming is today. 
(The following chart was submitted:) 
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I think we all agree that farming is a complex of a great many skills 
and a great deal of know-how. How well that individual farm unit 
operates is going to depend to a very large extent on how well these 
pieces fit together in the whole pattern. We believe that the exten- 
sion worker out here in the county must be equipped to sit down with 
that farm family and help them develop a program of sound business 
management in that farm and home, one which will produce a good 
income for the family, and one which will make the best use of the 
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resources, the land and the water resources, as well as their machinery 
and capital and labor. So we are proposing here a new look at exten- 
sion work, geared to helping that farm family develop the whole farm 
approach rather than the more or less specialized approach that we 
have taken in the past. 

Senator DworsHak. Haven’t you had this same program in effect 
for several vears? 

Mr. Ferauson. Not to any extent, Senator. We have not. Ina 
few States we have been experimenting with it. I think maybe the 
next chart may give you a little clue as to what has been possible 
where it has been tried. 

The States that have done the most on this at the present time are 
Kansas, Kentucky, North Carolina, Missouri, and Vermont. | think 
those are the State that have done the most at it. 


VERMONT FARM STUDY 


(The following chart was submitted: ) 
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This study was made in Vermont. It was made in cooperation 
with Dr. Black of Harvard University. They took 24 farms that 
were reasonably comparable; 12 of those farmers had a labor income 
of $1,552 in 1946 and the other 12 $1,551. This second group were 
not given any special attention in farm business planning. These 
folks had what help they normally got from their Extension Service, 
the Soil Conservation Service and so forth. These folks had a labor 
income increase in 1952 of 69 percent. 

Senator Youna. Is that gross? 
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Mr. Fereuson. That is labor income. That is what they had for 
their labor after their costs were paid. 

Senator Youna. It is what? 

Mr. Ferauson. It is labor income. It isn’t quite net, Senator. 
It is what we ordinarily term as a labor income, what the person got 
for his own labor. 

Senator ELuenper. Is that an average per year? 

Mr. Fercuson. No, an average at the end of 6 years, the increase 
over the 6-year period, from 1946 to 1952 being an increase of 69 
percent. 

FARM UNIT APPROACH 


In the other group of farms, these folks were given assistance in 
what we call the farm and home approach, or farm unit approach, 
helping them put all of these pieces together, increasing their efficiency 
in each of those areas, and they had an increase of 194 percent in 
that sare period of time in their labor income. That is the group 
shown at the top of the chart. That is the concept that we have of 
a new look at the job that lies ahead for extension. 

Senator ELLenpEerR. You say that 12 farmers whose increase is only 
69 percent got the ordinary treatment? 

Mr. Frercuson. Yes, they were not given special assistanc e. 

Senator ELLenpEeR. What did you do with the other group? 

Mr. Frercuson. Somebody sat down with this higher group and 
helped them develop a business plan for those particular farms in 1946. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you mean somebody from the Department? 

Mr. Fercuson. Somebody from the college, Harvard University, 
worked with them on this. Some of this work was done by Harvard 
and some was doae by the University of Vermont. 

Senator ELLenpeR. And it is advice that they gave beyond that 
which these people received ordinarily from the Department of 
Agriculture? 

Mr. Frercuson. That is right. 

Senator DworsHak. Have you made studies in any other States 
besides Vermont? 

Mr. Frercuson. Not in this much detail, Senator. 

Senator DworsHak. In Vermont these individualistic farmers have 
the know-how to get along on their own for a good many years. 

Senator ELLENpER. That difference, in all due respect, is fantastic. 
Was any money furnished to them? 

Mr. Frerauson. No. 

Senator ELLENDER. Were they able to borrow money to put 
through the facilities that these people said would pay off so well? 

Mr. Fereuson. I don’t have the details with me, Senator. I 
would be very glad to get you the complete breakdown of what hap- 
pened on those ‘farms. We have it. I will be very glad to do it. 

Next is on the question of marketing. 

Senator ELtenper. I thought you were going to show us some 
others that you have. 

Mr. Frereuson. No, that is the only one, chart No. 4. That is the 
best study. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Why did you not give us something of the 
others, you know, just to compare? How many studies have you had 
made? 


: 
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Mr. Frereuson. This is the only one in this much detail. 

Senator ELLeENpDER. You had none made in any other State? 

Mr. Frereuson. Not on this particular phase. 

Mr. ScuruBeEN. Missouri has comparable results but not in this 
detail. 

Mr. Frereuson. I think we have pretty good evidence that this 
type of farm planning actually pays off in terms of dollar returns 
to the farm family. 

MARKETING PROBLEM 


I would like to discuss with you briefly this marketing problem, 
because I think, Senator, this is one of the difficult problems, and it 
is a problem that extension must do a lot more work on than it has 
in the past. 

The field is wide open. 

(The following chart was submitted:) 
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HIGH PRICE SUPPORTS 


Senator Tuy. You will agree with me, Mr. Ferguson, that if your 
emphasis is all upon the high price supports you are not going to 
educate the processor, the retailer and the consumer very rapidly 
as to what is wrong with the farm economy. I have here some 
speeches recently, and you look right there at that dollar and you will 
see that 45 percent goes to the farmer, and 55 percent is the Marketing 
Service. When the emphasis is on the air and then on the television 
programs and everywhere that it is a support program that is re- 
sponsible for the high costs, when you get that kind of an explanation 
going out to the consumers, the consumers are never going to ask the 
retailer, ‘Why are you charging us so much for this product?’ be- 
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cause the answer is made on the air, where the costs are supposed to 
be resting. 

I walked into a market right here in Washington with my wife, 
and I bought something and I thought it was unreasonable. I just 
made the remark to the clerk that this is a pretty high price. And 
I got the same stock answer, “It is the farm-support program.” 
“It is the farm-support program.”’ 

I have had that told to me in different markets in Washington. I 
have been chided about it in the bigger markets in the Twin Cities. 
How in the world are you ever goinz to correct it when you look at 
the dollar chart that you have placed before us, with 45 percent 
to the farmers and 55 percent to the market services, and the em- 
phasis is on the support program as being responsible for marketing 
products out of the consumer’s channels. I just do not understand 
you gentlemen. 

| will have to beg your pardon for emphasizing this by repeating 
that 45 percent. But I am telling you that we are just walking right 
into making it possible for the retailer to just simply put any mark 
that he wants on the commodity and then say, “‘It is the farm-support 
program, period.” 

Mr. Ferauson. I agree with you on that, Senator. I have had the 
same answer given me by folks in the trade. That is why we believe 
that there is a tremendous responsibility here, educationally, that 
people understand this matter of where the costs are, and that the 
people in the trade actually put up the same amount of effort that 
farmers are doing to reduce their costs of production. 


DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION 


Senator Tuyer. I would like to see some of you gentlemen on the 
air, television and radio programs, or giving out news stories, that 
convey exactly what that chart is telling me. It might be then 
understandable. 

Senator Younac. Most of this information from the Department of 
Agriculture goes to the farmers and not to the consumers. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Fercuson. Unfortunately that is true. We do have in recent 
years, under the Research and Marketing Act, developed some con- 
sumer information programs. I don’t think we have gone as far as 
we can go, I don’t think we have gone as far as we should go, in an 
attempt to give consumers the story of marketing. It isa complic ated 
story and it is a difficult story to tell. But we have a program in 
New York City, we have 1 in Boston, 1 in Rochester, 1 in St. Louis, 
1 in Wheeling, W. Va., 1 in the Twin Cities, 1 in Milwaukee, and 
a few other cities which are programs designed to give the consumer 
marketing information. 

Senator DworsHak. What do you do with the middle group, the 
handlers? 

Mr. Fercuson. We are working closely in a very limited way with 
the middle group. We have some programs developed now with retail 
groups. We are developing some programs with the wholesale groups. 
We are just beginning to get into this field. I think we have been 
very slow in getting into it, because I feel we have the same oppor- 
tunity, the same educational opportunity, to work with the people 
in the trade as we have had with the producers over the years. 
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IDAHO POTATOES 


Senator DworsHak. Your statement isn’t entirely accurate if you 
consider the Idaho potatoes this year. The grower, during the past 
few weeks, has been getting 10 percent of the dollar which the con- 
sumer pays in Washington. In other words, while the grower in 
Idaho gets 80 or 90 cents a hundred, less than 1 cent a pound, those 
same potatoes retail in Washington markets for 8 cents a pound, and 
in some places higher. So instead of having 45 and 55, in this instance 
it is 10 percent and 90 percent. What do you do about that? 

Mr. Fereuson. It varies tremendously with commodities, Senator, 
and the more processes that have to be performed, the more operations 
that have to be put on a product, the greater the disparity on the 
price between what the farmer gets and the other end. For instance, 
on a commodity like eggs, the farmer gets a reasonably high percent- 
age. I think it is someplace in the vicinity of 70 to 75 percent. 

But in grains, you see, where you have a lot of operations, you have 
harvesting, you have storage, you have transportation, you have 
sanitation, fumigation, milling, baking, and distribution; there you 
have a great many operations that add to the cost. 

We are convinced that we can do a great deal through an educational 
program to cut down these costs of these operations. And reduce this 
spread between producer and handler. 

Senator Dworsnak. The spread seems to be getting larger instead 
of smaller. 

Mr. Ferauson. This has increased during the past year, as Senator 
Thye pointed out. 1 think it has increased about 2 points. 

Senator MayBank. I would not be surprised because every farm 
product has gone down and I see no lessening of the prices. 


CAUSES OF RISING FOOD PRICES 


Senator DworsHak. The producer is getting less and less and the 
consumer is paying more and more with the result that consumption 
is being discouraged and as a result we are piling up surpluses because 
of the mequity which exists in this situation. 

Senator Maysank. And it is blamed on the poor farmer, with 90 
percent of parity, or support prices. 

Senator Youna. As was pointed out, the heat is on the farmer. 
Everyone wants to blame the farmer, blames farm price supports. 
I think Secretary Benson’s speeches to the public definitely could be 
more along the line we have been discussing. Naturally as a Cabinet 
member, anything he has to say is usually carried by television and 
radio. I could criticize the farm organizations, too. Farm organiza- 
tions spend millions of dollars to tell their story to the farmers. But 
if they would spend a little of their membership dues on programs, 
sponsor a radio commentator, and as a part of their publicity tell the 
farmers’ story, there would be a better understanding of this price 
question. 

Senator MaysBank. I might say, Mr. Chairman, the easiest way to 
destroy the country is to destroy the farmer. But I know that some 
of the commentators that go around talking about the farmer are 
too far to the left than I want to be. It is outrageous some of the 
things that they say. I did not mean that to apply to you gentlemen 
here. 
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Senator ELLeNperR. Has any information come to your Department 
along the lines that Senator Thye has just been saying, that is, that 
these high prices are due to the high support-price program, or the 
price- support program? 

Mr. Frercuson. Coming officially to the Department, Senator? 

Senator EL.Lenper. Is anything being done- 

Mr. Frereuson. So that people understand it? 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. Yes. That is what we are proposing here. 

Senator ELLENDER. Have you done anything in the past about it? 

Mr. Frerauson. Well, we have, but we have not had the facilities, 
Senator, to get out and do a really good job. 

Senator ELLenpEeR. How much are you asking to carry the facts to 
the public? Are you asking for more money on that? 

Mr. Frereuson. Yes. 





FACILITIES FOR DISSEMINATING INFORMATION 


Senator Taye. But, if I may interrupt, Mr. Ferguson, you do have 
the facilities in your own speeches, and just a well-prepared speech 
in giving the facts about the constant shrinkage of the farmer’s dollar, 
that if you, as the head director of extension, or if Mr. Coke or if the 
Secretary of Agriculture, or the Assistant and Under Secretary would 
go on the air and make a speech of that kind, the press picking it up, 
those watching the television programs, it would be a tremendous 
influence. But when you say high supports have absolutely priced 
the farmer’s product off the consumer’s table, that, in itself, is just 
leading the so-called retail market operator to simply saying, “I am 
basking in the sunlight of the criticism of the Secretary.”’ 

He is basking in the warmth of the criticism of the Secretary on the 
high farm supports. It has just lent itself to putting the marks on the 
products that would give him the maximum on return. That is the 
only reason that I called attention to that shrinking of the consumer’s 
food dollar. 

Senator MaysBank. You say it shrunk 2 points this year? 

Mr. Fercuson. I think that is about right from 1952 to 1953. 

Senator MaysBanx. I would not question it because, as the Senator 
from Minnesota or the Senator from Idaho so ably stated, the prices 
of farm products go down and the prices of food go up. 

Senator Ture. The gross last year was higher than the previous 
year for agriculture, and the farmers’ take-home pay was less although 
the gross was $1,098 million higher. The take-home pay of the farmer 
had gone down from some 11 percent of the gross national to 7.4 per- 
cent of the gross national. So that the farmer lost even though his 
gross agricultural income was higher. 

Senator ELtenper. Mr. Chairman, it does not make sense to me. 
It does not add up for us to be called upon to put up money to make 
these studies when the Department of Agriculture, through its Secre- 
tary and some members of his entourage, are spreading the vicious 
and fallacious story that the cost of these high-support prices has 
meant high prices to the consumer. It will take a lot of money to 
dispel that, and yet they could just do it overnight if only they pre- 
sented the matter in its true light to the public. 
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Senator Youna. I cannot see the real necessity of increasing appro- 
priations to carry on this study if the top officials of the U SDA are 
going to hide the light under a bushel basket. 

Mr. Fercuson. This is not proposed as market: studies, but, rather, 
as an educational program with the marketing agencies in an attempt 
to increase the efficiency of the marketing process. 


MARKETING EFFICIENCY 


Senator Turse. But I was going to say, as Senator Dworshak 
mentioned, the farmer could not make his potato market any more 
efficient than he has because the farmer puts them in the bag and 
makes them available at less than a cent a pound, and they are retailed 
at around 8 cents a pound. Well, there is not a process in it. After 
it is put in the bag that is it. There is only freight and handling 
charges between the producer and the consumer or the retail bin, 
you might say, from where they are marketed. 

The same thing is true with your dairy products. The producer 
puts it down right here in Washington or in Minneapolis or in St. 
Paul on the platform of the distributor who puts it in the bottle. 
Now, he cannot do it any more efficiently than he is doing it. All he 
gets for that milk to put it on the platform in containers ready to be 
dumped into the vats to be pasteurized and then bottled is 7 cents a 
quart, and the distributor gets around 22 and in some towns as high 
as 26 cents a quart. The producer has real estate of $20,000 per 
worker, and he must furnish the transportation and the township 
roads to let the trucks travel over to get it to the market place, and 
he gets between 7 and 8 cents a quart as a total return. The man 
who takes it from there and puts it on the consumer’s back steps 
gets the difference between 7 or possibly 8 cents a quart and 22 to 
26 cents, depending upon what market area you are in. 

That is the whole story, Doctor. You cannot work with the farmer 
in educating him, vou have got to get over here somewhere when he 
lets loose of it and to the processor and the consumer. That is where 
vou are going to have to work. You do not want to be working on 
the farmer because he has done it. He has put that milk over here 
on the platform for between 7 and 8 cents a quart. 

Mr. Fereuson. That is what we are proposing to do here, Senator, 
is to develop a marketing program that does reach out. 

Senator Tuyr. I will watch the television and radio from now on 
and watch the national press releases, and in the course of the next 
vear if I do not see some of you gentlemen on the television and the 
radio talking about that big proportion of the dollar instead of talking 
about the price supports that have priced it off the consumer’s table 
I am going to be tougher next time we meet across this table. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why not be tough now? Make them do some- 
thing, because they are doing damage. You heard it here Saturday 


night. I did. 
EXTENSION WORK IN EDUCATIONAL FIELD 
Senator Dworsnak. The Department of Agriculture has some other 


marketing agency which tries to make contacts with retail outlets to 
encourage better relationships between the producer and the seller. 
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Is that right? Or does that all come under the supervision of your 
bureau? 

Mr. Fercuson. No. The agricultural marketing services also work 
in this field. Our field in extension is the educational field. 

Senator DworsHakx. Who works with these retailers and handlers 
and processors? 

Mr. Fercuson. On the educational program the extension service 
does, and we have had some very satisfactory programs with retail 
groups. 

Senator Dworsnak. If they get much more satisfactory they will 
get the prices so high in the re tail outlets that the people will not be 
able to buy anything. 

Mr. Fercuson. | believe that we have been reasonably successful 
with some of the retail groups and some of the handlers in getting 
their costs adjusted, but we have only been able to make a very, 
very small dent in it, and we believe that there is a tremendous need 
for a greatly expanded program. 

Senator DworsHak. Have you done anything on this potato deal 
this vear? As I say, last vear they were getting four to five times as 
much, that is, the grower was, as they get today, and the price in 
the retail stores is about the same as it was, 8 cents a pound. Today 
the grower is getting one-quarter or one-fifth of what he got a year 
previously and yet the price to the consumer is the same, 8 cents. 
That would be a splendid field in which to do some work. Has 
anything been done? 

Mr. Ferauson. We are not staffed at the present time, Senator, 
to do it. 

Senator Youna. I think you can understand how, when some of 
these broadcasters are always talking about farmers pricing them- 
selves out of the market, it infuriates Members of the Congress and 
infuriates the farmers even more. I think some of the public state- 
ments coming out of the Department of Agriculture have been 
abominable in the last few months, and it certainly presents a dis- 
couraging picture for we people who believe in agriculture and try to 
get adequate appropriations to carry on the necessary work. But, as 
pointed out here, what good does it do to develop good information 
like you have presented if the Department of Agriculture heads 
preach some other gospel. 

Will vou proceed, please? 
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FARMERS’ UNDERSTANDING OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


(The following chart was submitted :) 


Farm Families Must Understand 
Off-the-Farm Forces 







pC 
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Mr. Ferauson. The next item we are concerned about in extending 
extension work is not unrelated to what you folks have been talking 
about here. It is this whole problem of having farmers understand 
the matter of public affairs, and, as i have pointed out earlier, we do 
not believe that it is the function of the land-grant colleges and 
Extension Service to propagandize, but, rather, it is their job to do 
an objective educational job to help the folks who are farming under- 
stand the basic economic and social impacts that affect the welfare of 
the family on the farm. 

Senator DworsHak. Going back to the potatoes again, Mr. Fer- 
guson, the grower out in Idaho who gets 75 cents to a dollar for his 
fine potatoes and sees them being sold for 8 cents a pound, almost 
twice as large a spread as there ought to be, does not need any educa- 
tional process like that chart would show. He is not a person that 
has to be informed or educated to doing something else. As Senator 
Thye said, he puts his potatoes in the sack and he hasn’t any control 
over them. It doesn’t do any good to work with the farmer. You 
have got to work with these different groups that handle them, the 
retailers and people who sell a 1-cent potato for 8 cents in the retail 
market. 

Senator Younae. Senator Dworshak, of course most of this informa- 
tion that goes to the farmers, as I understand it infuriates them all 
the more. 
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NEED FOR UNDERSTANDING OF SITUATION 


Senator Dworsnak. If you tell the farmers in Idaho that his 1 cent 
potatoes are selling for 8 cents here, how are you going to proceed to 
work on the farmer? What are you going to do to induce him to 
improve that relationship? Tell us what you will do? 

Mr. Frercuson. I think the first problem we have in an educational 
program is that the farmer understands exactly what the situation is. 

Senator DworsHax. He knows now what it is. He knows he is 
being bamboozled and robbed and cheated. What are you going to 
do about it from there on? 

Mr. Fereuson. | would go back then to our marketing program 
with the ide ‘a of working with the retailers, the wholesalers, and the 
consumers in developing programs that will cut these costs and get 
this material from the producer to the consumer at lower costs. 

Senator ELLenpeR. How can you induce them to do that with the 
profit motive so great? 

Mr. Fercuson. I think that most people in business are concerned 
with increasing their efficiency, and as they increase their efficiency 
costs ought to go down, competition ought to force the costs down. 

Senator ELtenpgeR. How are you going to increase the efficiency 
of an A. & P. or a Giant? They know more about it than you have 
learned in retailing. They are the ones who are doing the very 
things or assisting in doing it. I am just wondering what kind of 
method you are going to use to educate those people? 


WORK WITH CHAIN GROUPS 


Mr. Fercuson. I would like to relate to you, Senator, a little 
experience I had. We had a problem in our State in egg marketing. 
We were losing a tremendous amount of eggs due to drop in quality 
from the time they were produced until they were consumed. Up 
to this time we had never had eggs sold in a retail store in the State of 
Ohio under refrigeration. If there was, it was very rare. 

In developing this program it fell to my lot to work with one of the 
large chain groups in the State, and as a result of my work with that 
chain group those eggs in that group of stores were from that time on 
all held under re frigeration in the stores, thus protecting the quality 
of those eggs and increasing the consumption of them. The history 
of increased egg consumption in this country is particularly interesting, 
and I believe it is attributable, to a large degree, to the fact that we 
have, through the process of education with producers and marketing 
agencies, aevelawed a better program of grading, of handling, refrigera- 
tion and getting those eggs into the consumers’ hands in a form that 
they will actually consume more eggs. 

I would like to go on with these charts, if I may. 

(The following chart was submitted:) 
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Move YOUTH Need Better Preparation for Management 





EDUCATION OF YOUTH FOR FARM MANAGEMENT 


We believe that these programs must start with young folks, with 
4-H Club boys and girls. The 4—H program is currently reaching 
about 2 million of the potential 10 million young folks on our farms. 
This is the first opportunity for boys to come in contact with their 
college of agriculture, with the Extension Service. It is the first 
opportunity many of them have to be introduced to the science of 
agriculture, to the science of breeding and feeding of land use, and 
conserv ation, pest control, market grades, quality, consumer demand, 
and all the other factors in farming. 

This is the first time the girls have to come in contact with home 
economics, food preparation, health, child care, home management, 
laborsaving in the home and the other activities that these youngsters 
engage in. We believe that in the 4-H Clubs these youngsters also 
learn to become good citizens. 

Senator Young. That is an excellent program. Will any more 
money be made available, under this increase in appropriation you 
are asking for, for this purpose? 

Mr. Fereuson. That is right. In other words, this appropriation 
we are asking for, incidentally, will strengthen the entire program 
here, and we believe we have to start w orking with these youngsters 
out here as 4-H Club members 

Senator Youne. What part of the little more than $7 million 
increase you are asking for, will go for 4-H work? 

Mr. Frereuson. Currently, as nearly as we can figure it, about 31 
percent of our budget goes for 4—H Club work. Am I right on that? 

Senator Youne. How will you do that? Will you be putting on 
more people in the Extension Service? 
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Mr. Frercuson. We anticipate that these funds would increase 
our county personnel by about a thousand people, which would mean 
one additional agent for every third county. 

Mr. Scurusen. The County agents are devoting about 34 percent 
of their time to 4-H Club work, and 38 percent of the home agents’ 
time is being devoted to 4-H Club work, and in some counties the 
assistant agents and 4-H agents are devoting about 87 percent of 
their time. 

Mr. Ferauson. We do not visualize this, Senator, as a separate 
program, but, rather, as an entire educational program which reaches 
out and affects the family, the young folks through 4—H Club work, 
and mother and dad through adult programs. In most counties the 
county agent and home agent and assistant agent and 4—H Club agent 
all participate in those programs. 

(The following chart was submitted:) 


Added toa , FARM UNIT cust . 
Heavy load iin. 
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COUNTY EXTENSION AGENT 


L175 form families per agricultural agent 
1.768 rural non farm families p/us urban people 


FAMILIBS SERVED BY FACH EXTENSION AGENT 


To give you some idea of what has happened ia recent years we now 
have an audience per agricultural agent of roughly 1,175 farm families. 
That is, the average agricultural agent is working with 1,175 families. 
There are 1,768 rural nonfarm families plus all of the urban people 
with whom they work. Consequently, as we look at this problem of 
these demands that are being made on us for more help in this field of 
farm unit counseling and assistance, the expanded program in market- 
ing and expanded program of public affairs, and carrying that to the 
family right across the board, we see the problem of the extension agent 
becoming an extremely difficult one because there are not enough of 
them and there just are not enough hours in the day for them to get 
the job done. 
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Senator Dworsnak. Can you tell us just what authority or in- 
fluence the county agent might exercise over the marketirg technique 
or the marketing organization, as directly related to agriculture? 
What does the county agent do in that regard? 

Mr. Fereuson. Let me illustrate that out of my own experience 
back in the State. All of our marketing programs were developed in 
cooperation with the county agents. The county agents called to- 
gether people in the counties who were concerned with this particular 
program and sat down and discussed the problem with them, found 
out what the problem was, and got the problem identified, and took a 
look into what the opportunities were for improvement, and thea 
proceeded to develop a pregram that would make that improvement 

The county agent is the key in this whole situation because he is 
the representative of the college and the Department out in the 
local community, and it is around him that these programs revolve. 
It is through him that they succeed or because of him that they fail. 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you. 

(The following chart was submitted:) 






is needed to provide 


* SERVICE 

* TRAINING 
“COORDINATION 
* LEADERSHIP 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DEPARTMENT AND COLLEGES 


Mr. Ferauson. Mr. Coke has discussed with you the partnership, 
the relationship that exists between the Department of Agriculture 
and the land grant colleges. In looking at this entire program we 
very firmly believe that if it is going to develop, if it is going to come 
to full fruition educationally that it will require an expanded effort. 
We believe firmly in this cooperative feature of extension work. We 
believe that the relationship that has existed over the years between 
the colleges and the Department of Agriculture has been a good 
relationship, and we believe that that relationship can be developed 
45112 
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further, further expanded through a more program development. We 
believe that through the processes of education a great deal can be 
accomplished. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


EXPLANATION OF REQUESTED INCREASES 


Senator Youne. Now, would you take us down the line item by 
item on this increase of $7,426,671 and tell us exactly how this in- 
crease would be used, or would be spent, rather. First, may I ask 
this: How much of the increase will be spent in Washington? 

Mr. Fereuson. The amount being requested here for the Wash- 
ington office is $563,000. 

Senator DworsHak. An increase of 40 percent over this year. 

Mr. Fercuson. That is right. 

Senator DworsHak. What would that be for? 

Mr. Fereuson. That would be to develop the staff here to give 
the leadership in the States to this new program that I have tried to 
point out involving the farm unit approach, an expanded market 
program and a public affairs program. 


MARKETING 


Senator Youne. What part of it would be spent on marketing? 

Mr. Frereuson. What portion would be spent on marketing? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Schruben, do you have that figure before you? 

Mr. Scurusen. Yes, the figure is approximately $140,000 of the 
$563,000 proposed increase for the Federal office. 

Senator Youne. What is that? 

Mr. Fereuson. It is about $140,000 of the Federal office increase 
in the field of marketing. 

Senator Toye. When you say Federal office expense, that is such 
as office space, or would it be the stenographic and clerical staff? 

Mr. Frerevuson. No. That is for all personnel and expenses. 

Senator Toye. $125,000 would be office space? 

Mr. Ferauson. No. That is personnel and operating expense. 


FUNDS FOR STATES 


Mr. Wueeter. May I interrupt to clarify one point. There are 
two separate appropriations, The one is for payments to the States, 
Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico, on page 172, where the increase of 
$7,426,671 occurs. All of that goes to the States. It is paid to the 
States under a precise formula prescribed in the act. Then there is 
another appropriation for the expenses of the Federal Extension Serv- 
ice. 

Senator Ture. If you have it by States, for instance, let’s take 2 or 
3 States. If that was granted what would be the amount allocated, 
for instance, to the State of North Dakota? I will ask about mine 
next. 

Mr. Wuester. The table followi ing page 176 gives the entire lineup. 
What State did you ask for, sir? 

Senator Turn. North Dakota, for instance. That is the chairman’s 
State. 
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Mr. Wuenirr. For North Dakota the increase would be $62,000. 
The current-year figure is $407,691.50. 

Senator Tays. Then Minnesota would get an increase of how much? 

Mr. WHEELER. $183,034.19. 

Senator Toye. That would permit that State extension office to 
expand the number in the 4-H Club division, er they could go into 
some of the larger counties and put in en additional county agent 
there? 

Mr. WHeeEuer. Yes. 

Senator Tuysr. It would be entirely up to the director cf extension 
in a given State as to bow and in which manner he would use the 
additional funds that were made available to that State? 

Mr. Wueever. That is correct. But under the leadership and 
coordination of the Federal Extension Service. 

Senator Tuyr. He would have to lay down a program which would 
be accepted by the Federal Extension, as to what the extension pro- 
gram in a given State would be, and from there it would be carried on? 

Mr. Frereuson. Senator, we like to develop those programs co- 
operatively with the States. 

Senator Tuyn. Yes. 

Mr. Fereauson. And, of course, over the year we have discussed 
the new look with all of the State directors on various occasions in 
meetings and se forth, and we are pretty well agreed that in general 
this is the direction m which we should go. However, we would not 
want to limit any one State on where they should move because every 
State is not at the same point. 

Senator THyr. That is correct. 

Mr. Fereuson. That is, in the development of their extension 
programs. 

Senator Tuyr. That is very true. But in the central office you 
have additional personnel of some 73 positions that show on your 
chart. Some of that would be, of course, stenographers, and ‘that 
type of help, but the bulk.of that—if I may refer to it as the bulk 
would be in the so-called expert field of trying to increase the mar- 
keting? 

Mr. Fereuson. That is right, the marketing and the general farm 
unit education approach, giving the States all the assistance we can, 
Senator, in order to help them build a strooger and better program 
within the State. 


INCREASED PERSONNEL FOR MARKETING ACTIVITIES 


Senator DworsHak. Mr. Ferguson, in ycur justification you have 
a detailed breakdown of the personnel that you would add to your 
Washington staff. Can you tell us about what percentage of the 
$563,000 increase would be earmarked for marketing activities? Is 
ita third? A quarter? Ove-half, or what? 

Mr. Ferevuson. Have you a percentage figure on that, Mr. 
Schruben? 

Senator DworsHak. Your justification breakdowns show what each 
position is for. 

Mr. Ferevson. Yes. I don’t know whether I can give you a per- 
centage figure on it that would be too accurate. 

Senator DworsnHak. Estimate it. 
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Mr. Ferauson. We are proposing 13 new professional and 6 clerical 
positions in the marketing field. Each of the marketing advisory 
committees has put considerable stress on the need to get rapid appli- 
cation of the results of marketing research. 


INCREASED PERSONNEL FOR UTILIZA'TION RESEARCH 


Another field in which we are vitally concerned is in the field of 
utilization. We have our four regional laboratories who are turning 
out some very excellent research work in the field of utilization. We 
would propose, among other items here, to put five people to work 
between the regional laboratories and the land-grant colleges Exten- 
sion services in those areas helping to develop programs with distribu- 
tors in order to get them as quickly as possible to adopt some of these 
new findings in farm products utilization. That includes not onl 
the primary product but also the secondary products or the byprod- 
ucts. That is an area in which we have not any personnel at all. 
So we have had this information developing in the regional labora- 
tories without a sales force, so to speak, to take it out. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENT BREAKDOWN IN THE FIELD OF MARKETING 


Senator DworsHak. Have you had any personnel in the past years, 
particularly for the purpose of contacting the head offices of the great 
retail grocery chains, to see if they will cooperate in holding prices 
down to the lowest possible level to stimulate consumption? 

Mr. Ferauson. We have one man in the whole field of retailer 
extension work in the United States. He has been working very 
closely with the retailers, but one man is just lost in a country as 
large as this. 

Senator DworsHak. How many are you planning to add to this 
one position for that activity under this budget? 

Mr. Ferauson. The general breakdown in the marketing field 
is a leader in the field of marketing cereal crops, a leader in the field 
of consumer marketing education, and his work would be largely to 
train State leaders, consumer educational specialists. Also a market- 
ing facility specialist is needed to assist State specialists with educa- 
tional programs to be conducted before and during and after market 
facilities studies are made. And then these regional projects about 
which I spoke a few minutes ago, the utilization group. One marketing 
economist is needed to assemble material, for use in the States in their 
marketing programs. 

These programs will not be conducted directly by the Department 
here. Our function as we see it is to work with the States and help 
them. 

Senator DworsHak. What is that? 

Mr. Frerauson. We work with and help the State Extension 
Services. 

Senator Dworsuak. Are the State Extension Services offices going 
to make these contacts with marketing groups and organizations? 

Mr. Fereuson. That is in the program. 

Senator DworsHak. You have one man now. How many would 
you have if you got all this new money for that same work? 

Mr. Ferauson. We would not have anybody else in that particular 
field. 
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Senator DworsHak. You would still have one man, and he would 
still be as lost as he is now? 

Mr. Ferauson. If he gets more help in the States 

Mr. Scurupen. Twenty-six States have indicated an interest in it. 
He would work primarily with those 26 States. 


WORKING RELATIONSHIP WITH RETAIL GROCERY CHAINS 


Senator Dworsuak. You people realize that these large chains 
operate through an office at their headquarters—I will not mention 
any names—and sometimes through a regional office. I do not see 
why | man could not make a lot of contacts during 12 months. 

Mr. Ferauson. They do, Senator. 

Senator DworsHak. They do? 

Mr. Ferauson. They do. 

Senator DworsHak. You are reasonably sure they get some effective 
results? 

Mr. Fereuson. | am sure we do. 

Senator DworsHak. There is some cooperation on the part of the 
retail groups and organizations? 

Mr. Ferauson. We are getting fine cooperation. The man we 
have on this job, was taken on within the last year. He was working 
with the Extension Service in the State of Illinois and had done a very 
nice job with the retailers in the Chicago area, so we have taken him 
on here in our office. He is getting a nice program under way and | 
am convinced that we can make a lot of progress on it. I am con- 
vinced that the State Extension Services, when they get geared up to 
go on this program, can do a tremendous amount of good work with 
their retailers. 

Senator ELtenperR. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Youna. Senator Ellender. 


DISSEMINATION OF RESEARCH INFORMATION TO THE FARMER 


Senator ELLENDER. Are you adding anything to the budget in 
order to disseminate the findings that are made by the Extension 
Service to the farmers? I mean for publications and things of that 
kind? Are you adding anything to your budget for that? 

Mr. Fereuson. For publications? 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. We are asking for a specialist in TV work to work 
with the States in helping them to develop their television programs. 
None of the States—I mean practically none of the States—have 
anybody who is trained in the field of using television. The demand 
is tremendous in that field. We are also asking for a person who will 
help the States develop their radio programs, and one who will help 
the States develop their publications programs, their bulletins and 
circular letters, and the whole field of communications. 


FARM PUBLICATIONS 


Senator ELLENDER. What about this yearbook? Have you any- 
thing to do with it? 

Mr. Frrevson. No. The yearbook is not handled by the Exten- 
sion Service. 
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Senator ELLeENDER. Are you consulted, or have you been consulted 
in the discontinuance of it? 

Mr. Frercuson. No. 

Senator ELLENDER. What do you think about that? 

Mr. Frerauson. About the yearbook? I think the yearbook has 
been good. As a specialist out in the State I always kind of prized 
the yearbook. County agents, I think, always liked to have them. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Farmers like to have them, too, do they not? 

Mr. Fereuson. Yes; 1 think the farmers like to have them. They 
are not the easily read kind of publication that we in Extension like 
to develop. We like to develop the 2- and 4-page leaflet, the small 
bulletin, something that you can hand the farmer in answer to a 
question rather than the yearbook. The yearbook is a good reference. 

Senator ELLenper. He has got to write for a particular subject to 
be informed on that particular subject, whereas in this yearbook he 
gets the information on almost any subject? Is that true? 

Mr. Frereuson. Yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. What portion of the studies that are made by 
the Extension work are included in these yearly books? 

Mr. Fereuson. The Extension Service in reality is the, shall I say, 
sales organization for research information. Most publications 
of the Department originate in the research and service agencies. 

Senator ELLenpER. For dissemination of the facts. 

Mr. Fereuson. That is right. Our studies are limited to methods 
of getting information adopted and accepted, and how we do it, 
methods of developing programs and the methods of ‘doing the jobs. 


TRAINING PROGRAMS WITH COUNTY AGENTS 


Senator EL_Lenprer. How is that information imparted to those 
who need it? 

Mr. Ferauson. On methods? 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. Frerevuson. That is done through training programs with 
county agents, home demonstration agents, specialists. 

Senator E.tenper. In other words, the training is done directly 
then? 

Mr. Ferauson. The training of the staff is done directly, yes. We 
cooperate with the States in developing training programs to train 
county agents. 

Senator ELLenper. I was under the impression that quite a lot of 
literature emanated from the Extension Service in spreading out this 
education which we talk about. 

Mr. Fereuson. It does. 

Senator ELtenper. Methods and all It is prepared under your 
auspices, is it not? 

Mr. Fereuson. Yes. We use publications for that purpose. For 
instance, on program development, program building; but that is a 
very small part of our total printing. 

Senator ELLENDER. But none of it is used in the yearbook? 

Mr. Ferevson. No. That is not the type of information that the 
yearbook uses. 


~ 


Senator ELtenper. All right. 
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Senator Dworsnax. Under which appropriation item in your 
budget does the yearbook come? 

Mr. Wuee er. It is in the appropriation for the Office of Informa- 
tion. We will be getting to that item near the end of the hearing. 


PROPOSED INCREASE FOR ALLOCATION TO STATES 


Senator Youne. I wish you would give us in as concise and brief 
form as possible what you are going to use this additional $7,426,000 
for. 

Mr. Frerauson. That is aid to the States. We anticipate that 85 
percent of that will go right out in the counties for the employment of 
additional county staff members. 

Senator Youne. Tell us briefly the points that we could emphasize 
to secure Senate approval if we should see fit to approve it. 

Mr. Fercuson. I would say, Senator, that there are three points 
of emphasis in the extension program. ‘One is putting an economic 
base under every farm and helping these farmers with a sound farm 
management, home management program; secondly, an increase in 
our educational program in the field of marketing distribution and 
utilization of agricultural products; and, third, which would further 
work in the field of helping farmers understand public affairs in such 
fields as roads, schools, and legislation at county, State and national 
level and what they mean in terms of their farming operations. 

Senator Youne. What other items have you cut besides the year- 
book? You propose to discontinue the publication of the yearbook 
entirely? Is that right? 

Mr. Coxs. The proposal was that for this year we not publish the 
yearbook. It is not a correct statement that we propose the discon- 
tinuance of the yearbook. 

Senator Young. That is the newspaper story I read, is it not? 

Mr. Coxe. That is right. It was our opinion when we discussed 
it, that we would try to meet the budget reductions that were required 
this year in various ways, and that one way we could help do it was 
not to publish the ye arbook this year. But there has been no decision 
on the part of the Department for the discontinuance of the publica- 
tion of the yearbook series. 

Mr. WHEELER. While we are on the yearbook let me point out that 
one more yearbook, on the subject of marketing, will be published from 
current-year funds. The book now under preparation will not be 
affected by this recommendation. Elimination of the funds for the 
yearbook in the fiscal year 1955 would affect a yearbook which has 
not yet been planned. 


PREPARATORY WORK ON YEARBOOK 


Senator Youne. Don’t you have to do a lot of advance preparatory 
work in publishing a yearbook? 

Mr. Coxe. Yes, you do. 

Senator Youne. Will you be continuing that preparatory work this 
next year? You say, Mr. Coke, you are not going to discontinue the 
yearbook, but will you be continuing the accumulation of material and 
doing some work toward the publication of the yearbook? 

Mr. Coxe. Two years from now? 
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Senator YounGc. Two years from now. 

Mr. Coxe. We have a committee that was set up to prepare plans 
for the yearbook, and they are proceeding with the general planning 
of the yearbook on the basis that it would be 2 years from now. It 
is true they have not done much detailed work because our recom- 
mendations were not to publish a yearbook for next year, but a chair- 
man for a yearbook committee was designated for the next yearbook 
because it was planned to put one out on conservation, selling more 
conservation. 

Senator Youna. How much will you save by not publishing the 
yearbook next year? 

Mr. Wueeter. The reduction is $228,000 for the printing cost and 
preparation expenses for the yearbook. 

Senator Youna. I hope you understand why we are asking all these 
questions. We have to ask a lot of questions here because if we do 
not we cannot properly explain the reduction when the appropriations 
bill gets on the floor, and, of course, our constituents will want an 
explanation. 

Mr. Coxe. I think there is another point that should be clear. 
Your interest in marketing is well understood because it is an im- 
portant part of the problems confronting agriculture today, and we 
have tried to recognize this whole matter of marketing and to give 
greater emphasis to it. So the research work on marketing is set up 
under the Agriculture Marketing Service. Some of the regulatory or 
service work is done by the Agriculture Marketing Service, and you 
will be hearing from that agency very soon. 


FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE SERVICE 


Then we have the Farmers’ Cooperative Service, which is next, I 
think, on the program, to discuss with the committee. We are giving 
assistance to the cooperatives to help them in their marketing work. 
The Extension Service does the educational work and carries on 
with the farmers in marketing as well as other programs. So we do 
not want you to get the idea that it is Extension that is doing all the 
marketing work or anyother one agency. We are trying to give 
marketing emphasis in every way we can. We know it is important. 
You do have a problem when you are dealing with a whole chain of 
events, including transportation costs and all marketing costs. Some 
of them are within our control, and some of them are not. Some of 
them the farmers can do something about, and some of them they 
cannot do anything about. 

Senator DworsHak. What can the farmers do about it? 

Mr. Coxe. What can they do about it? 

Senator DworsHak. What can they do about marketing? 

Mr. Coxe. In some cases they can form cooperatives. 

Senator Dworsuak. They have done that. 

Mr. Coxe. They have done that. And they have had some very 
successful cooperatives. But even cooperatives have a hard time doing 
very much about some of the transportation rates that they have to 
pay. So we recognize that there is quite a problem involved. 

Senator ELpenper. May I ask a question? 

Senator Youne. Yes. 
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Senator ELLeNDER. Dr. Ferguson, are you curtailing any of the 
work of Extension that was strictly Extension work? 

Mr. Fereuson. No. 

Senator ELLENDER. But you have come before us and asked for 
increases in most categories? 


Mr. Ferauson. Yes. 
INCREASE IN WORK DUE TO REORGANIZATION 


Senator ELLENDER. To what extent has your work increased because 
of this reorganization that has taken place here recently? 

Mr. Fercuson. The demand for work has increased largely from 
the standpoint of farm people out in the counties coming to Extension 
for more help and advice, particularly in the field of farm and home 
management. They are concerned about the marketing problems. 
We are getting a buildup of demand for work that we just are not able 
to meet. 

Senator ELLENDER. These increases that you are asking for are to 
carry on a little more of the work that you have on in the past; 
is that not true? 

Mr. Ferauson. With some new emphasis on direction. 

Senator Exutenper. As | understand it, the reorganization plan has 
put you in a position of being able to do more work with a little less 
money; am I right in that? 

Mr. Frrauson. The consolidation bill? 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. Frereuson. The consolidation bill has helped us, Senator. 
In the first place, the consolidation bill 

Senator ELLENDER. | want to determine if the advance predictions 
which led me to vote for your reorganization were correct. 

Mr. Frerauson. The consolidation bill. 

Senator ELLENDER. Whatever it is, reorganization or consolidation. 

Mr. Frrauson. It is Public Law 83 that you sponsored last year. 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. Which consolidated the nine old acts. We were 
operating under nine acts of the Congress prior to the bill that you 
so kindly sponsored last year, and that has been a tremendous help 
to us. 

Senator ELLeNpDER. It has been a tremendous help to you in detail 
work? 

Mr. Ferauson. That is right. 

Senator ELutenper. Is that all? 

Mr. Frerauson. It has helped our housekeeping and accounting. 

Senator ELLeENDER. In housekeeping. But you will be able to 
carry on that same work and make the same distribution as you made 
before with less money; is that right? 

Mr. Frreuson. The distributions or allotments to the States are 
fixed by formula. 

Senator ELLENDER. I understand that, but you have had to work 
under how many acts? Five acts, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Frereuson. Nine. 

Senator ELLENDER. Nine. And now you have got only one to 
deal with; is that right? 

Mr. Coxe. That was a great help. 
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EFFECT OF REORGANIZATION 


Senator ELLENpeR. In regard to the Reorganization Act, did you 
suffer any through that reorganization? Was more work imposed 
on you than heretofore? 

Mr. Frerauson. Reorganization of the Department? 

Senator ELLenpEeR. The Reorganization Act, yes. Because, as | 
remember, there were four divisions, were there not, and you were 
under one instead of being under something else. 

Mr. Coxn. It did not change the status. 

Senator ELLENpER. It did not change the status at all except you 
are under a separate division; are you not? 

Mr. Frercuson. We report to Mr. Coke as Assistant Secretary. 

Senator ELLeNnpeER. Instead of directly to the Secretary? 

Mr. Fereuson. That is right. 

Senator ELLeNprER. Has that saved you anything? 

Mr. Frercuson. Yes. 

Senator Exitenper. I have no further questions. 


ALLOCATION OF INCREASE BY STATES 


Senator Younc. Will you put the information, allocations of 
Federal funds and other figures relative to payments to States in the 
record? 

(The information requested follows:) 
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Allocation of Federal funds for 1954, proposed increases and total proposed pay- 
ments to States for fiscal year 1955 under the Smith-Lever Act as amended June 
26, 1953, Public Law 83 


| 1954 allocations | Proposed in- | Total proposed 















Scates | toStates | crease, 1955 | Mavens. 
| | 
-_——— — —— = $$ a —— | —— ——— _ _ __-__ grr armas — 
Alabama s | $1, 196, £ $234,896.01 | $1, 431, 452. 57 
Arizona i oan | 183, 2% 30, 723. 94 213, 961. 39 
Arkansas... ..._- | 991, 6 186, 367. 54 1, 177, 975.09 
California on : ouiniinds 721, 206, 833. 89 928, 027. 74 
Colorado ; é . 351, 56, 823. 73 | 408, 779. 89 
Connecticut - . eee 165, 8% 36, 291. 18 202, 130. 87 
Delaware 11, 870.06 3, 932. 45 
Florida ‘ . 89, 770. 62 | 
Georgia i . . 244, 854. 13 | 
Idaho 42, 970. 94 | 
Illinois } 
Indiana : ‘ 
Iowa oat et ; 885, 106. 27 
Kansas. . ‘ ‘ 5 641, 360.09 | 
Kentucky - . 7 1, 143, 803. 41 
Louisiana . . 786, 610.16 | | 
Maine 225, 518. 11 
Maryland ' 4 293, 972.17 | 
Massachusetts ; 221, 281. 47 
Michigan ‘i 854, 842. 38 
Minnesota os : j 843, 994.75 | | 
Mississippi - - - -- a ; 1, 224, 774. 38 | 
Missouri 1, 016, 090. 
Montana... j | 281, 132. 
Nebraska . , . ‘ 535, 5 
Nevada be 116, 533. 
New Hampshire ale 124, 653 
New Jersey r 219, : 
New Mexico sadoe ‘ 254, 15% 
New York ‘ ‘ ‘ 774A, 3 
North Carolina. = d 1, 510, ¢ 
North Dakota- --- ; 407, 6 a¢ 
Ohio . j 1, 058, | 1, 319, 429. 77 
Oklahoma | 1 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania . | 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina. ; | 
South Dakota A : | 
Tennessee t 
Texas i | | 
Utah 57. 96 | | 
Vermont 99 | 
Virginia .77 | 
Washington . | .{ 5 
West Virginia ‘ 869. 
Wisconsin ‘ 2 ; 591.6 
W yoming 5 59 
Alaska 5 | 5, 6 
Hawaii- 24, 420. 64 
Puerto Rico 324, 632. 61 
Unallotted E | | 
Total. ‘ 279.02 | 6, 786, 132. 16 38, 383, 411.18 
To be distributed on basis of 4 percent special need _. 278, 588. 84 278, 588. 84 
Total . 2 31, 597, 279. 02 7, 064, 721.00 38, 662, 000. 02 


ALLOTMENT TO IDAHO 


Senator DworsHak. You are going to give Idaho approximately 
$43,000 more money. Can you tell us what they are liable to do 
with that out there? What would you think they would do with 
that additional amount? 

Mr. Frercuson. In discussing this with the Idaho people, I think 
that they will develop this idea of more intimate assistance to farm 
families, Senator. 
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Senator DworsHak. Would they engage more county agents, or 
what? 

Mr. Fercuson. Yes. Mostly for more assistant county agents and 
county agents. 

Senator DworsHak. You have not any idea how many they will 
employ? 

Mr. ScuruBen. We estimate there will be about 6.7 man-vyears in 
Idaho. 

Senator Dworsuak. What I want to know is this: Will they engage 
another county agent in some of the large agricultural counties, or 
will they have more State directors out of Moscow or Boise running 
over the State to contact the county agents? 

Mr. Fercuson. We would expect that 85 percent of these funds 
will be spent in the counties. That is largely by gentlemen’s agree- 
ment with the State directors. 

Senator Dworsnak. Will the State have to match the increase? 

Mr. Ferauson. They have funds to match it, Senator. 

Senator DworsHak. Over the country? 

Mr. Ferauson. Yes. 

Senator ELtenper. You do not think they will have trouble finding 
ways to spend that money, do you? 

Senator Dworsuak. I wanted to try and justify in my mind the 
increase and to visualize whether this would be worth while from the 
standpoint of results. I was trying to be specific so that we might 
have a better understanding of what is contemplated. 

Mr. Frereuson. It will be mostly spent in the counties working 
directly with the farm families. 

Senator Youne. I will insert in the record at this time a letter ad- 
dressed to Senator Bridges from Senator Butler, transmitting a state- 
ment received from W. V. Lambert, dean and director, College of 
Agriculture, University of Nebraska, and also a letter I received from 
Lucile M. Horton, American Home Economics Association, Fargo, 
N. Dak. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

Unirep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
March 27, 1954. 
Hon. Styites BripGes ; 


Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CuarrMan: In consideration of the agricultural appropriations bill, 
I wish to submit herewith a good letter and enclosure from the dean of the 
University of Nebraska. Whatever consideration the members of the committee 
may care to give this information will be appreciated. 
Yours very truly, 
HuGu Bvurcer, 
United States Senator, Nebraska. 


Tae UNiversiry oF NeBRASKA, COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
EXPERIMENT Sration, EXTENSION SERVICE, 
Lincoln 3, Nebr., March 8, 1954. 
Hon. Hren Burver, : 
Senate Office Building, ‘ 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Spenaror Burier: The budget submitted by President Eisenhower to 
the Congress contained increases for the support of additional research in the 
State agricultural experiment stations and the Agricultural Extension Service. 
Nebraska’s share of these funds would amount to approximately $80,000 (including 
sec. 9 (b) 3 of the act of 1946) for the experiment station and $95,000 for work in 
extension. 1 


ae 


nia 
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We have prepared a short statement relating to the manner in which such 
additional funds would be used in strengthening our program at Nebraska. Copies 
of these statements are enclosed for vour information. 

These additional funds would permit us to strengthen our research and extension 
programs in a number of important areas where we are being pressed for additional 
assistance by the farm people of the State. Such funds, we are convinced, will 
represent an investment for the future progress of Nebraska’s agriculture. During 
the current vear the State support for research in the agricultural experiment 
station amounts to somewhat over $6 for each dollar of Federal support For the 
extension service the current ratio of State and county to Federal funds is approxi- 
mately $8.5 to S5 

May I respectfully urge vour careful and favorable consideration of these items 
If there is any more information vou would like, please write me 

Sincerely, 
W. V. LAMBERT, 
Dean and Director 


FEDERAL FUNDS FOR PROPOSED INCREASES FOR AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION IN 
NEBRASKA DwuRING THE 1955 FiscaL YEAR 


Nebraska’s share of the increase would be $95,000. If this becomes available, 
$75,000 to $80,000 would be used to increase the present county staff. About 
$15,000 would be used in the State office. 

County staff members cannot now meet the requests of local people for educa- 
tional and demonstrational assistance. The average agent in Nebraska now 
serves 1,000 farm families plus those living in town and urban areas. Individual 
consultation is very limited. With the ever-increasing pressure for information 
and assistance with problems in the fields of crop varieties, livestock manage- 
ment, building and water supplies, irrigation, 4-H Clubs, insects, disease, and 
similar problems, there is very little opportunity for agents to consult with 
individuals about their own individual problems in management. 

In at least 2 counties, sufficient personnel would be added to provide 1 agri- 
cultural agent for each 500 farm families. An effort would be made to provide 
1 home agent for each 800 farm families. We feel this step is important to 
show what can be accomplished when adequate personal service is available. 

In 3 counties an associate agent would be added to provide a farm and home 
management approach with groups of 50 farm families. One or two of these 
groups would be from the lower income families or those that are not now ex- 
tensively using information and methods available through the Extension Service 
Part of the cost of such an approach would be financed by local sources 

Any additional personnel available would be used as assistant agents to allow 
more time for individual service and aid with broader educational assistance. 
There is need for additional help in educational activities for soil and water 
conservation as well as the improved marketing of farm products. 

The $15,000 for State office activities would be used primarily to expand 
information service through the Extension editor’s office. TV, visual aids, 
and demonstrational materials offer many opportunities to reach more people 
Within the last 12 months, 5 TV stations have asked for and obtained some 
assistance from our service. ‘This is time consuming and expensive but we feel 
it is a good medium to get information to large groups quickly. Since we can- 
not cover all needs on a larger personal service basis, we hope to expand our press, 
TV, and radio channels. Extension is responsible for the educational activities 
in soil and water conservation. At the present time, the assistance we can give 
to this field and the problems of irrigation are very limited. 

It is anticipated that one additional specialist would be added in the field of 
farm and home management to aid in county service with smaller groups in 
farm and home management. 


(Statement relative to research inserted in record on another 
page. ) 
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Norra Daxkota AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
ScHoot or Home Economics, 
Fargo, N. Dak., March 23, 1954. 
Ton. Mitton Youna, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Youna: I am writing to urge your assistance in securing funds for 
certain agencies in which home economics is vitually interested. As you know, 
North Dakota benefits and needs the help furnished by the Federal Government 
for— 

Agricultural and home economies extension 
Vocational education in home economics 
Agriculture, and trades and industries 

Other agencies important to home economics and a higher standard of living 
in American homes are— 

The Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics in the Department of 

Agriculture 
The Children’s Bureau in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

These Bureaus carry on essential research and get information to teachers and 
extension workers which is vital to their work. These Bureaus have already been 
seriously curtailed through past reductions in appropriations. Your help is 
needed for larger appropriations. 

As you know, there has been a recommended cut of $1,173,211 in appropria- 
tions for vocational education in the belief that each State can supply necessary 
funds. We do not think North Dakota can or will do this—but rather the teach- 
ing and supervisory services will be reduced in vocational agriculture, home 
economics, trades, and business education. We very much need your help in 
working to prevent this cut. In fact, it is widely recognized that vocational edu- 
cation needs the full $20 million authorized by law instead of the recommended 
$17,500,000. 

The North Dakota Home Economies Association holds its State meeting at the 
North Dakota Agricultural College April 9 and 10, 1954. TI will be pleased to 
report any action which you are able to take in behalf of home economics and 
vocational education. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lucite M. Horton, 
North Dakota Legislation Chairman for the 
American Home Economics Association. 


FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF J. EARL COKE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE; JOSEPH G. KNAPP, ADMINISTRATOR, FARMER 
COOPERATIVE SERVICE; M. A. ABRAHAMSEN, ACTING DIREC- 
TOR, PURCHASING DIVISION, FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICE; 
J. KENNETH SAMUELS, ACTING DIRECTOR, MARKETING DIVI- 
SION, FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICE; HAROLD D. WALKER, 
DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT DIVISION, 
FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICE; AND JOSEPH C. WHEELER, 
DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER. DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Purpose STATEMENT 


The Farmer Cooperative Service, formerly the Cooperative Research and 
Service Division of the Farm Credit Administration, was established by the act 
of July 2, 1926. This work was previously carried as an activity under ‘Salaries 
and expenses, Farm Credit Administration.’”’ The Service was transferred to 
the jurisdiction and control of the Secretary of Agriculture by the Farm Credit 
Act of 1953, Public Law 202, August 6, 1953. 

The Service does research in connection with and renders technical assistance 
to associations of producers of agricultural preducts and federations and sub- 
sidiaries thereof, engaged in the cooperative marketing of agricultural products, 
including processing, warehousing, manufacturing, storage, and the cooperative 
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purchasing of farm supplies, credit, financing, insurance, and other cooperative 
activities. In carrying out these responsibilities, the Service is authorized to: 

(1) Aequire, analyze, and disseminate economic, statistical, and historical 
information regarding the progress, organization, and business methods of coop- 
erative associations in the United States and foreign countries. 

(2) Conduct studies of the economic, legal, financial, social, and other phases 
of cooperation and publish the results thereof. 

(3) Make surveys and analyses, if deemed advisable, of the accounts and busi- 
ness practices of representative cooperative associations at their request. 

(4) Confer and advise with committees or groups of producers, if deemed 
advisable, that may be desirous of forming a cooperative association. 

(5) Promote the knowledge of cooperative principles and practices and to 
cooperate, in promoting such knowledge, with educational and marketing agencies, 
cooperative associations, and others. 

(6) Make special studies, in the United States and foreign countries, and to 
acquire and disseminate such information and findings as may be useful in the 
development and practice of cooperation. 

On November 30, 1953, the Service had 77 full-time employees, all in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Salaries and expenses: 
Estimated available, 1954 ; $408, 000 
Budget estimate, 1955 r 408, 000 


Salaries and expenses 
Appropriation Act, 1954 $410, 000 
Activities transferred in 1955 estimates to ‘Federal Extension Service” 
for subject matter specialists in extension work --- - j — 2, 000 


Base for 1955 Mi . . 7 . 408, 000 
Budget estimate, 1955 , } cere _ 408, 000 


Project statement 


j j 
| 1954, esti- |Increases or] 1955, esti- 


Project 1953 


| mated decreases | mated 


b y | 
1. Research and technical assistance, including facili- 
ties and services for farmers cooperatives... $416,033 | $408,000 |___-. | $408, 000 
Unobligated balance 11, 687 
| 
| 


Costs under Penalty Mail Act (Public Law 286) [ 1} (10, 400]} [+-$1, 600] [12, 000] 


Total available or estimate 427,720 | 408, 000 | | 408, 000 
| 


Transfer in the 1955 estimates to “Federal Extension | 
Service” : , ; | +2,000 +2, 000 
Reduction pursuant to sees. 411 and 412._...__- . +1, 280 | | dal 


Total appropriation or estimate ..............-- 431, 000 410, 000 


CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed new language for this item, as follows: 

‘For necessary expenses to carry out the act of July 2, 1926 (7 U.S. C. 451-457), 
$408,000.” 

The proposed language would provide an appropriation to enable the Farmer 
Cooperative Service to conduct the cooperative research and service work formerly 
carried out by the Cooperative Research and Service Division of the Farm Credit 
Administration. The Farm Credit Act of 1953, approved August 6, 1953, pro- 
vided that this work be continued in the Department when the Farm Credit 
Administration was made an independent agency of the Government. Con- 
sistent with this act the item ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Farm Credit Administration” 
is deleted in its entirety. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICE 


Senator Youna. We will now hear the department on Farmer 
Cooperative Service. 

Mr. Coxe. I have, Mr. Chairman, a very short statement on the 
Farmer Cooperative Service, which, if you wish, I can go ahead with. 
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Senator Youna. All right. 

Mr. Coxe. The Farmer Cooperative Service has been established 
in the Federal-State relations group to continue the work authorized 
under the Cooperative Marketing Act of 1926, and formerly conducted 
by the Cooperative Research and Service Division of the Farm Credit 
Administration. The functions of the Division were transferred to 
the jurisdiction and control of the Secretary of Agriculture by the 
Farm Credit Act of 1953, Public Law 202. As now established, the 
Service has three program divisions—marketing, purchasing, and 
management services; and two staff divisions—administrative and 
information. 

AUTHORIZATION 


The Cooperative Marketing Act of 1926 authorized the Service to 
provide research for, and service assistance to farmers’ cooperatives. 
These associations market agricultural products, purchase farm sup- 
plies, and perform other services for their farmer members. The 
Farmer Cooperative Service obtains facts through research studies 
to improve the organization and operations of these cooperatives, 
handles requests for assistance on special cooperative problems, and 
carries on educational work with cooperatives, State cooperative 
councils, colleges, and other interested agricultural workers. It pub- 
lishes facts obtained from studies, with their interpretation, for the 
general use of farmers and their cooperatives. 


CURRENT PROGRAM 


The Farmer Cooperative Service assists farmers’ cooperatives 
through studies of a broad national scope, studies that can best be 
done by a national agency. It functions as a coordinating center 
and clearinghouse for other research carried on by the land-grant 
colleges and similar agencies to strengthen farmer associations. 


DEVELOPING MARKETING ORGANIZATIONS 


Farmers need industrywide marketing organizations if they are to 
be effective in programs designed to increase demand for agricultural 
products at home and to build stable foreign trade. The Service 
advises and assists cooperatives in developing such organizatons to 
better serve themselves and thus be less dependent upon Government 
support and control programs. 


STATISTICAL SERVICES 


The Farmer Cooperative Service provides the basic national 
statistics covering scope and trends in numbers of associations, 
memberships, and volume of business for farmers’ cooperatives. 
Research workers in Federal agencies, agricultural colleges, coopera- 
tives and others concerned with these problems, make wide use of 
these statistics. 


IMPROVING MARKETING AND PURCHASING EFFICIENCY 


The Service assists the management of cooperatives by making 
research studies for improving marketing and purchasing efficiency, 
by furnishing informaton for better accounting and financial pro- 
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cedures, by developing methods of reducing transportation and other 
costs, by working out plans for better selection of directors, and by 
outlining programs for building member interest in their cooperatives. 

Farmers have made substantial gains in organizing and operating 
their cooperative enterprises, but marketing efficiency of these organi- 
zations must be continually improved if farmers are to reduce costs 
in the marketing process and find satisfactory outlets for their products. 
Similarly, purchasing efficiency of these organizations also must be 
increased if the costs of essential farm supplies and services are to be 
reduced. The need for these improvements has become more urgent 
because of the present high costs to farmers of supplies purchased as 
compared to the prices they receive for their products, 


COOPERATION OF ASSOCIATIONS 


The Farmer Cooperative Service obtains the full cooperation of the 
associations it assists in carrying on its studies to assist farmers with 
their problems in operating cooperatives. Wherever possible the 
cooperatives provide data and personnel or other facilities which 
reduces the cost of research work and enables the staff to work on 
more problems. 

Marketing research studies are carried on in cooperation with the 
Agricultural Marketing Service for which that Service advances funds 
to the Farmer Cooperative Service. Many studies in marketing can 
best utilize the data and experience of cooperatives. Such marketing 
studies are made for all marketing agencies, cooperative or otherwise, 
the purpose being to provide information for the general improvement 
of marketing farm products. 

Through the Farmer Cooperative Service, the Department is able 
by its technical assistance to help strengthen the business organiza- 
tions that farmers have set up to help themselves in their off-farm 
marketing, purchasing, or business service problems. By so doing, 
farmers can better meet their needs in a dynamic and changing agri- 
cultural industry. 

Dr. Knapp, who is the Administrator for the Farmer Cooperative 
Service, is here, Mr. Chairman, to assist in answering any questions 
that you might have, or for further explanation of the work of this 
Service. 

Senator Youna. You are asking for the same amount that you re- 
ceived last year? 

Mr. Coxe. That is right. 

Senator Youna. We should have an explanation. 

Senator ELLENDER. I can see where there was much need probably 
for work of this nature when cooperatives first started, but is there any 
use for that now? Is there much use now, or as much as there was in 
1926 when this was first organized? What work do you do? Where 
do you get the information to disseminate among these cooperatives? 

NEED FOR RESEARCH 

Mr. Kwapp. Senator Ellender, the need, I would say, is just as 
creat but it is different. These organizations have grown greatly in 
significance. ‘They now represent 3 million farmers. Those 3 million 


farmers have an investment in these organizations of a billion and a 
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quarter dollars. I am speaking of cooperative marketing and purchas- 
ing organizations. They carry on very important marketing and pur- 
chasing jobs. That is, they are now in a position to help farmers, say, 
reduce the cost of their basic farm supplies such as in the case of fer- 
tilizer, feeds, and petroleum, and increase their returns by more effi- 
cient methods of marketing their products, such as grain, cotton, live- 
stock 
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could coordinate their transportation methods so as to reduce costs 
Studies that we had already made enabled us to service this request 
without the necessity of new work. 

Senator ELLenper. Is there any objection to it on the part of the 
cooperatives? 

Mr. Knapp. No. The cooperatives are very happy to provide 
their information, and that is one of the reasons why the expenditure 
of public funds in working with cooperatives is of public benefit, 
because these organizations must live in a glass house. Say, for 
example, they may have 100,000 members. In order to keep those 
members loyal and interested in the welfare of that organization 
they have to issue public reports. And they are not interested in 
making income for themselves as business entrepreneurs, but the 
farmers themselves must be satisfied. 
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TAXATION OF COOPERATIVES 


Senator ExLenpER. As you know, the question of whether or not 
cooperatives pay taxes or not is a very live issue in many sections of 
the country. As a matter of fact, I suppose 1 get 50 to 100 letters 
per week on the subject. Now, have you been asked to make studies 
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Senator Youna. I notice here you had 59 employees ‘wy * the 
appropriation last year, and you have 2 less, or 57 this year. Are all 
those employees stationed in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Knapp. Yes, sir. However, we do a great deal of our work 
away from Washington, that is, we must keep in contact with these 
organizations. We work closely with the cooperatives which are 
located in different areas of the United States. We work closely with 
the colleges. Sometimes half of our professional staff is in the field. 
So we are not spat sitting in Washington pane studies of these 
organizations; we are out working with then 

Senator Youna. Will you break down qs budget estimate as to 
salaries, travel, telephone, printing, and so on? 

Do you furnish people from your department to go out and make 
public speeches and attend conferences 
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quarter dollars. Iam speaking of cooperative marketing and purchas- 
ing organizations. They carry on very important marketing and pur- 
chasing jobs. That is, they are now in a position to help farmers, say, 
reduce the cost of their basic farm supplies such as in the case of fer- 
tilizer, feeds, and petroleum, and increase their returns by more effi- 
cient methods of marketing their products, such as grain, cotton, live- 
stock, dairy and poultry products, and fruits and vegetables. 

Senator ELtenper. They are doing pretty well now. They are 
somewhat in competition with each other. Why can they not make 
their own studies just like any ordinary business corporation? Why 
should the Government be spending this money te get more informa- 
tion for them? Are they not in a position where they can do this 
themselves? 

Mr. Knapp. Senator, these organizations are different from other 
business organizations. 

Senator ELLeNnpeER. I know they are. 

Mr. Knapp. In that they are organizations of farmers. That is, 
we are making these studies assisting these organizations, and we 
are assisting farmers through their organizations. Now there are 
10,000 of these cooperative organizations that I am referring to. 
They differ greatly in size. Ninety percent are small business organi- 
zations which are not able to perform essential research for themselves. 

Senator ELLtenpEeR. To what extent are they increasing each year? 

Mr. Knapp. As far as number of organizations, not to any material 
extent, but they are increasing in volume of business because the 
existing organizations are performing more services and serving more 
members. They are becoming better organized. 


TYPE OF COOPERATIVE RESEARCH AND SERVICE RENDERED 


Senator ELuenpEeR. To what extent do you investigate the workings 
of any of these cooperatives? 

Mr. Knapp. We carry on these studies, and in the process of work- 
ing with them we become very well versed and very well informed 
on their operations. 

Senator ELLenperR. And the information you obtain from one is 
imparted to another? 

Mr. Knapp. Yes, indeed, sir. May | use an illustration? The other 
day we had a request for information on how a group of cooperatives 
could coordinate their transportation methods so as to reduce costs. 
Studies that we had already made enabled us to service this request 
without the necessity of new work. 

Senator ELLenper. Is there any objection to it on the part of the 
cooperatives? 

Mr. Knapp. No. The cooperatives are very happy to provide 
their information, and that is one of the reasons why the expenditure 
of public funds in working with cooperatives is of public benefit, 
because these organizations must live in a glass house. Say, for 
example, they may have 100,000 members. In order to keep those 
members loyal and interested in the welfare of that organization 
they have to issue public reports. And they are not interested in 
making income for themselves as business entrepreneurs, but the 
farmers themselves must be satisfied. 
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TAXATION OF COOPERATIVES 


Senator ELLenpER. As you know, the question of whether or not 
cooperatives pay taxes or not is a very live issue in many sections of 
the country. As a matter of fact, I suppose I get 50 to 100 letters 
per week on the subject. Now, have you been asked to make studies 
in behalf of the cooperatives to show that they pay their just proportion 
of taxation? 

Mr. Knapp. We have made no studies to assist cooperatives in 
avoiding the payment of a proper tax. We have made no studies 

Senator ELLeNDER. That was not my question, not to avoid the 
payment, but to settle the issue. In other words, some say they do 
not pay their just proportion of the taxes, and others say they do. 
Have you been called upon to make a study so as to settle that argu- 
ment as to whether or not they do pay or don’t pay enough taxes? 

Mr. Knapp, We have made no economic study of that character. 
We have, however, endeavored to assist the Federal Internal Revenue 
Service and the Treasury. They have called us on the basis of our 
knowledge and on the basis of our studies for advice from time to time. 

Senator ELLeNnpvER. To determine whether or not any taxes—— 

Mr. Knapp. To determine policy questions with regard to these 
matters. 

Senator ELLenprER. I see. 

Mr. Knapp. And we work with the Internal Revenue Service in 
order to help make available to the farmers the knowledge of the 
regulations so that they will properly abide by the regulations of the 
Internal Revenue Service. 

Senator ELLENDER. I am a strong believer in cooperatives. I 
have believed in them all along. But as you just indicated awhile 
ago, there are some that have grown quite huge, and I know of some 
that have gone far afield from what I believe was intended. For 
instance, I begin to get concerned when I see them building a refinery 
to produce gasoline. I just believe that some of them have gone a 
little too far. 

Senator Youna. Is that all, Senator? 

Senator E.tenpur. That is all I have. 


OPERATIONS OF THE FARMER COOPHRATIVE SERVICE 


Senator Youna. I notice here you had 59 employees under the 
appropriation last year, and you have 2 less, or 57 this year. Are all 
those employees stationed in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Knapp. Yes, sir. However, we do a gre at deal of our work 
away from Washington, that is, we must keep in contact with these 
organizations. We work closely with the cooperatives which are 
located in different areas of the United States. We work closely with 
the colleges. Sometimes half of our professional staff is in the field. 
So we are not just sitting in Washington making studies of these 
organizations; we are out working with them. 

Senator Youna. Will you break down your budget estimate as to 
salaries, travel, telephone, printing, and so on? 

Do you furnish people from your department to go out and make 
publie speeches and attend conferences 
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Mr. Knapp. We may be called upon to talk at a meeting of coopera- 
tives, and to provide information on some related type of question. 
For example, there may be instances such as this: we frequently 
participate in conferences that are called by such agencies as the 
State cooperative councils, which are made up of cooperative organiza- 
tions within a State. We provide information on cooperative subjects 
at such meetings. Just recently I spoke at a meeting of the Colorado 
State Cooperative Council. At that meeting there were representa- 
tives of the State extension service, State department of education, 
the Colorado State Department of Agriculture, and similar public 
institutions, the three general farm organizations and people interested 
in agriculture and in cooperative affairs. I was asked to talk on the 
role of cooperatives in strengthening the community. 

Senator YounG. There is a table in your justifications giving a 
breakdown of your costs. I think that table should be inserted in the 
record at this point. ‘ 

(The table referred to follows: ) 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions 65 62 62 
Average number of all employees 65 59 7 


Average Salaries and grades 
General schedule grades | 








Average salary $5, 538 $5, 715 $5, 787 
Average grade __- GS-8.0 GS-8.3 | GS-83 
1 Personal services 
Permanent positions $352, 5 $330, 000 $329, 100 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 1, 300 1, 300 1, 300 
Payment above basic rates___. 159 | 
Total personal services 353, 982 331, 300 330, 400 
02 Travel 24,515 27, 900 | 27, 900 
03 Transportation of things 473 500 500 
04 Communication services 3, 465 14, 000 15, 600 
05 Rents and utility services 700 | 5 
06 Printing and reproduction 29, 500 29, 500 
07 Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies S&S 600 600 
08 Supplies and materials 2, 436 2, 700 2, 700 
09 Equipment 586 600 600 
15 Taxes and assessments 248 200 200) 
Total obligations 41, v33 408, 000 408, 000 


SUCCESS OF COOPERATIVES 


Senator ELLenper. Are there any failures among cooperatives or 
many failures among cooperatives? 

Mr. Knapp. We made a study of that, Senator, a number of years 
ago. There were a number of discontinuances. But the record is 
very good compared to comparable forms of business. In some cases 
2 cooperative organizations may have been very weak and they might 
have failed, but they combined together so that you have a new 
organization which is stronger than 2 weak organizations. 

Senator ELLENpER. But generally speaking they have been very 
successful? 

Mr. Knapp. There have been few failures. I know of no significant 
failure in the last several years. 
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Senator Youna. I saw some figures the other day on the GLF, 
how much business the GLF cooperative had been doing, and I 
think it was $330 million. 

Mr. Knapp. That is in Ithaca, N. Y., and it serves the States of 
New York, New Jersey, and the northern tier of counties of Pennsyl- 
vania. It serves about 150,000 farmers, of whom about 115,000 are 
stockholder members. They would have invested in the GLF per- 
haps $100 each, in the way of investment. They are served through 
700 or more local facilities, in some cases local cooperatives, and in 
other cases independent business organizations. This organization is 
both a marketing and purchasing organization. 

Senator YounGe. That $300 million, or whatever it was, was busi- 
ness transactions of the parent organization alone, or does that 
represent the business of the members? 

Mr. Knapp. Those figures are evidently a combination of businesses 
because if you took only the business as it flows out to the farmers 
from the local facilities that serve the farmers that would be one thing, 
[ think that the total wholesale value of supplies and marketing 
services performed is something like $160 million. ‘The figure of $300 
million no doubt combines the retail and wholesale sales. So I think 
that they have just about doubled the total significance of the opera- 
tion. Probably that figure represents the business transactions of both 
the wholesale units and the retail units. There is some doubling of it, 
you see, because the same commodity is handled wholesale and then 
at retail. 

Senator Youna. Are there any other questions? 

Senator ELtenper. No. 

Senator Tuyr. No. 

Senator Youna. Is there anything further you want to say? 

Mr. Knapp. I would like to say this, that we are very proud of the 
Farmer Cooperative Service because of what we think are its benefits 
to American agriculture. We think that cooperatives can help in the 
reduction of costs and the improvement of efficiency, and we also 
believe that the reorganization which sets up this work as a separate 
service, through which we may cooperate with the Extension Service 
and all of the other agencies in the Department and are also in a 
position to serve the land-grant colleges, extension services, and 
similar agencies in the States in a coordinating way, is a constructive 
development. 
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PAYMENTS TO STATES, HAWAII, ALASKA, AND PUERTO RICO 
(See p. 279) 


PAYMENTS TO States, Hawai, ALASKA, AND PueRTO Rico, AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH SERVICE 
Appropriation Act, 1954 $13, 453, 708 
Activities transferred in 1955 estimates from ‘Agricultural Market- 
ing Act, Agriculture’’ for allotments to States under sec. 204 (b) 
of the Agricultural Marketing Act_---~- 000 


Base for 1955 
Budget estimate, 1955 


Increase 
SUMMARY OF INCREASES, 1955 


To strengthen the research programs of the State agricultural 

experiment stations as authorized by title I, sec. 9, of the Bank- 

head-Jones Act, as amended i Lt ide JH SOM LIAL +5, 500, 000 
To strengthen marketing research at the State agricultural experi- 

ment stations under sec. 204 (b) of the Agricultural Marketing 

es ‘ rovay + 232, 000 


| 1954 (esti- 


nian Be 
Project 1953 | mated) 


1955 (esti- 


Si 
Increases mated) 


- Hatch Act (Mar. 2, 1887) .............- $719, 533 $720, 000 | $720, 000 
. Adams Act (Mar. 16, 1906) | 719, 986 720, 000 720, 000 
. Purnell Act (Feb. 24, 2, 879, 798 2, 880, 000 2, 880, 000 
. Bankhead-Jones Act, | 
June 29, 1935) | 2,863 313 | 2,863, 708 | 2, 863, 708 
. Bankhead-Jones Act, 
act, approved June 29, 1935, as amended by the | 
act of Aug. 14, 1946 (Research and Marketing | } 
Act of 1946) 4, 974, 127 6, 000, 000 11, 500, 000 
. Hawaii Act (May 16, 1928)__..........-..-..---. 90, 000 | 90, 000 | 90, 000 
. Alaska Act (Feb. 23, 1929)_....................... 15, 000 | 15, 000 15, 000 
. Alaska Act (June 20, 1936) as amended by the 
act of Aug. 29, 1950 (Public Law 739)_.......... 62, 500 75, 000 : 75, 000 
9. Puerto Rico Act (Mar. 4, 1981) pidhent 89, 537 | 90, 000 
. Agricultural Marketing Act (title I1) sec. 204 (b) | 
(Aug. 14, 1946) | 
Unobligated balance 


Total available or estimate___............--.-- .| 12,696,408 | 13, 721, 708 +5, 732, 19, 453, 708 
Transfer in 1955 estimates from “Agricultural Mar- 
ETE PE —255, 200 —268, 000 | 





Total appropriation or estimate -._.........-- -| 12, 441, 208 | 13, 453, 708 


INCREASES 


The increase of $5,732,000 for this item is composed of: 

(1) An increase of $5,500,000 to strengthen the research programs of the State 
agricultural experiment stations as authorized by title I, section 9, of the Bank- 
head-Jones Act, as amended. 

Need for increase.—The proposed increase is needed to expand and strengthen 
research by the State agricultural experiment stations in all subject matter fields, 
particularly to attain a better balanced program through the more adequate sup- 
port of basic research. Statements recently submitted by the experiment sta- 
tions brought out the need for many new and expanded lines of research in major 
problem areas. Four fields stand out as particularly urgent problems, namely: 

(1) Disease and parasite control and increased efficiency in production of 
livestock. 
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(2) Control of disease and insect pests of fi,rm crops. 
(3) Irrigation, conservation, and managemen’ of soils. 
(4) Improved efficiency at all stages of the marketing process. 

In terms of financial need these four areas cover approximately two-thirds of 
the total increase requested. The remaining one-third is divided approximately 
equally between production problems in horticulture and forest crops, field crops, 
and grass and forage crops; farm mechanization and structures; human nutrition 
and home management; and the general economics of farm production. 

Special problems in these four fields on which intensified research is particularly 
needed inelude: 

a) Diseases of livestock, such as bloat, tetany, anaplasmosis, internal parasites, 
and ketosis; and the broad range of serious virus diseases of livestock, including 
leptospirosis, affecting both animals and man, and a host of other animal disease 
and parasite problems causing excessive losses in meat, milk, and other animal 
products. 

b) Disease and insect pests of farm crops, such as the complex of diseases 
attacking forage crops; the serious virus diseases so destructive to foodcrops, 
including both fruits and vegetables; the largely neglected field of soil-borne 
parasites so destructive to food and feed crops; and the physiology of insects in 
relation to the more specific action of insecticides. 

c) Soil management problems, including the study of basic factors affecting 
alkali accumulation in irrigated soils; the physical deterioration of soils resulting 
in progressive lowering of productive level; more effective soil classification; 
microbial processes in soils in the light of recent developments in the field of 
antibiotics; and methods to increase fertilizer efficiency and better soil conserva- 
tion practices. 

(d) Marketing problems, including the study of methods of improving effi- 
ciency through the wider acceptance of established grades with particular refer- 
ence to meat animals and perishable products; improved practices for maintaining 
quality of Tess during various steps in the distribution system; greater 
efficiency 1 in physical handling of products, particularly assembly and transpor- 

tation; alk a more fundamental approach on expanding market outlets for 
agricultural products, a problem that is becoming more and more acute. 

The additional funds would also implement the expanded program of coopera- 
tive regional research planned by the experiment station directors on pressing 
problems which are of common concern to groups of States. In the field of 
marketing and agricultural economics, emphasis would be given to studies dealing 
with the marketing of such important agricultural products as livestock and 
meats, frozen foods, florists and nursery crops, the economic use and development 
of range and water resources, and the economic aspects of weeds and weed control. 
Needed adjustments in the dairy industry to expand markets and relieve current 
surpluses would receive special attention. 

Well-planned basic investigations of a widely cooperative character would be 
undertaken of factors affecting the utilization of feed by ruminants, the causes of 
variations in composition and nutritive value of feeds and feed ingredients, and 
the survival of young animals, both heifers and beef steers, as affected by nutri- 
tional and physiological factors. Correlated studies of widely significant problems 
incident to the more effective use of pesticides and the avoidance of risks through 
their misuse would be undertaken. 

Some regional research now underway by the experiment stations would be 
expanded and intensified; as, for example, the studies in major areas directed to 
the improvement of pasture and forage production through the introduction, 
breeding, and development of adapted varieties of grasses and legumes and the 
more effective use of fertilizers, management practices, and supplemental 
irrigation. 

The 1946 amendment to the Bankhead-Jones Act contemplated expansion of 
the research program at the State agricultural experiment stations to assure 
agricultural research a more equal position in relation to industrial research than 
now exists and to enable these stations to undertake investigations on more of 
the pressing problems facing agriculture throughout the country. Costs, how- 
ever, have risen so sharply since 1946 that the total purchasing power of the com- 
bined Federal grants for research at the State agricultural experiment stations is 
but little greater today than it was immediately preceding the passage of this 
act and ae than it was in 1940. Thus, the goal envisioned in this legislation 
which authorized an annual appropriation of $20 million is far from being attained. 

In a period such as the present, with farmers once again caught in a squeeze 
between rising prices for things they buy, and lower prices for what they sell, it 
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becomes evident that modern farming has not attained a degree of efficiency 
adequate to fully cope with such a situation. More facts established at an accel- 
erated rate through research and brought to bear on the problems of agriculture 
is a major requirement for reducing costs, improving quality, and expanding 
markets, all of which are essential to a stable, prosperous agriculture. 

Increased State support of the State experiment stations has occurred during 
the past 6 or 7 years coincident with increases in the Federal-grant research funds. 
They are now equipped through expanded facilities of the main stations and 
through improvements and additions to their extensive system of branch stations 
and field laboratories to effectively conduct an expanded program of research as 
more adequate financial support is provided. The expenditure of non-Federal 
funds by State stations now exceeds Federal-grant funds by a ratio of nearly 
5 to 1. 

Plan of action —Of the inerease requested, 72 percent, or $3,960,000, would 
be distributed to the station in each of the States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto 
Rico in accordance with prescribed formulas in the act and would be matched 
infull. Twenty-five percent, or $1,375,000, would be made available for accelerat- 
ing the program of regional cooperative research authorized by section 9 (b) 3 of 
the act. Three percent of the increase, or $165,000, would be available for 
additional expenses of the Office of Experiment Stations. To administer the 
above program and to assist State and Federal agencies in the coordination of 
research and the planning of new research, a small group of well-trained technical 
specialists and necessary assistants would be recruited to supplement the present 
staff. These persons would be specialists in a number of different technical 
fields to permit critical review and approval of project proposals, to make annual 
examinations in the field of the work and expenditures at the State experiment 
stations, to assist technical committees in the development of regional research 
projects, and to take direct responsibility for the Federal-grant research in specific 
areas of the total research program. 

The distribution of the increase of $3,960,000 by States and Territories is shown 
in the following table: 


Allotments to State agricultural experiment stations, under the $5,500,000 increase 
(72 percent—secs. 9 (b) 1 and 2) 


Alabama... $122, 045. 63 | Nevada_.--. ‘ $24, 123. 48 
Alaska. -___-- ‘ 24, 087. 43 | New Hampshire____. 30, 454. 21 
Arizona. __- ; 34, 710. 81| New Jersey-__- _- psa 45, 224. 74 
Arkansas_ -- 101, 287. 53} New Mexico--__-._- ‘ 38, 069. 57 
California. —._—- 110, 042. 04) New York_____.._--_- 111, 079. 11 
Colorado 45, 875. 02 | North Carolina... _-__- 171, 160. 89 
Connecticut_ _ - ; 37, 092. 20} North Dakota zi 48, 089. 39 
Delaware. _- 26, 646. 04 | Ohio aia he 133, 012. 93 
Florida 59, 968. 10} Oklahoma ap 81, 992. 00 
Georgia. ____- 126, 305. 23 | Oregon__ puna 53, 052. 07 
Hawaii bd 32, 014. 58} Pennsylvania_ _-- ‘ 142, 636. 20 
Idaho-__-_. 39, 949. 49] Puerto Rico__-__-__- i 117, 655. 
Illinois 116, 686. 52| Rhode Island__ - ; 25, 467. 
Indiana. _ - . 101, 102. 49] South Carolina___ 96, 941. 
lowa ‘ 102, 794. 74} South Dakota___- —) 47, 564. 
Kansas 70, 930. 46 | Tennessee_ _ - hI 128, 274. 
Kentucky : 126, 278. 29 | Texas -_- d i 171, 252. 
Louisiana. ___..--_. 85, 961. 45) Utah_____- 32, 964. 
pean cow. .'s 40, 608. 42 | Vermont_- - 32, 504. 
Maryland. -_-_- 51, 020. 76| Virginia 109, 530. 
Massachusetts. __-_- 45, 692. 33} Washington 60, 345. 
Michigan. __- _- s 110, 479. 75| West Virginia ; 79, 259. 
Minnesota. _- j 99, 861. 68 | Wisconsin. _ - 3 101, 383. 
Mississippi- - - - _ - 126, 043. 03 | Wyoming 28, 635. 
Missouri. _ - 111, 281. 86 a 
Montana___~- 38, 047. 66 Total_.._......... 3, 959, 999. 56 
Nebraska_ __ 62, 510. 72 


(2) Increase of $232,000 to strengthen marketing research at the State agri- 
cultural experiment stations under section 204 (b) of the Agricultural Marketing 
Act. 

Need for increase.—In recognition of the urgent demand for better marketing 
methods as an essential part of the total agricultural program, the State agricul- 
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cultural experiment stations have expanded their program of marketing research 
during the past several years as rapidly as available funds would permit. The 
allotment of Federal funds on a matched basis to the experiment stations under 
the authority of section 204 (b) of the Agricultural Marketing Act has greatly 
enhanced the ability of the States to intensify marketing research. During the 
past 4 years the number of research proposals received from the experiment sta- 
tions has greatly exceeded the amount of funds available for their support. The 
proposed increase of $232,000 would go far toward permitting the inauguration 
of a program of research commensurate with the needs in this field. Twenty-five 
State experiment stations have submitted 51 separate research proposals requiring 
total support approximately equal to this requested increase in appropriation, 
which is a tangible expression of need for the expanded program. 

tesearch conducted under this program largely falls within two broad cate- 
gories, (a) reducing waste and spoilage in marketing channels and protecting the 
desirable qualities of farm products until they are consumed, and (b) establishing 
greater economy and efficiency of marketing operations and better pricing methods 
for the benefit of producers and consumers. It attempts also to determine more 
accurately the needs and preferences both of producers and consumers and to 
develop procedures and services to meet these needs Research supported from 
this source serves to effectively complement the research of the Federal agencies 
dealing with broad problems of national significance and the marketing research 
of the State experiment stations under other sources of support which tend to 
to deal more largely with local problems. Projects approved for support are 
generally of broad significance and represent areas which could not, or probably 
would not, be undertaken with the support of funds directly available to the State 
stations. This program has the unique feature that State funds over and above 
the 1946 level must be applied to each project for which Federal funds are provided 
and on at least a dollar-for-dollar matching basis 

Plan of Action.—-The increase in appropriations under this authorization would 
be allotted on a matched fund basis for the support of specific marketing research 
projects at the State agricultural experiment stations. Research proposals sub- 
mitted by the State experiment stations for support from this source would be 
carefully reviewed by competent specialists in the Department and by the Experi- 
ment Stations Marketing Research Advisory Committee before being recom- 
mended to the Office of Experiment Stations for final coordination, approval, and 
support, 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include the following changes in language (deleted material in 
brackets; new material italicized) : 

“For payments to the States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico to be paid 
quarterly in advance where applicable, to carry into effect the provisions of the 
following Acts relating to agricultural experiment stations: 

Hatch Act * * * Adams Act * * * Purnell Act * * * Bankhead-Jones Act 

* * * section 204 (b) of the Agricultural Marketing Act, the Act approved August 
14, 1946 (7 U.S. C. 1623), $500,000; in all, payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, 
and Puerto Rico [$13,453,708] $19,453,708.” 
This change in language is proposed for the purpose of transferring to this appro- 
priation authority for making payments to State agricultural experiment stations 
for marketing research authorized by section 204 (b) of the Agricultural Marketing 
Act. In prior years these payments have been made by allotment from the 
Agricultural Marketing Act appropriation. This language change consolidates 
in one appropriation item all direct payments to State agricultural experiment 
stations provided in the appropriation bill for the Department of Agriculture. 


Senator Youna. If that is all, we thank you, gentlemen. And the 
committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 4:45 p. m., Monday, March 29, 1954, the committee 
was recessed, to be reconvened at 2 p. m., Tuesday, March 30, 1954.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 30, 1954 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 2 p. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Milton R. Young (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Young, Thye, Dworshak, Dirksen, Aiken, 
Hayden, Maybank, and Ellender. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Forest SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF RICHARD E. McARDLE, CHIEF; EARL W. LOVE- 
RIDGE, ASSISTANT CHIEF; EDWARD P. CLIFF, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF; VERNE L. HARPER, ASSISTANT CHIEF; W. S. SWINGLER, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF; HOWARD HOPKINS, ASSISTANT CHIEF; 
LINNE AHLBERG, BUDGET OFFICER; JOHN SHANKLIN, STAFF 
ASSISTANT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR; AND JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE 
AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Forest Service is charged with responsibility for promoting the conserva- 
tion and wise use of the country’s forest and related watershed lands, which 
comprise one-third of the total land area of the United States. Authority for 
the work of the Service stems from numerous acts, the more important ones 
being the Timber Culture Repeal Act of March 3, 1891; Sundry Civil Appro- 
wriation Act of June 4, 1897; Transfer Act of Febrnary 1, 1905; Weeks Act of 
March 1, 1911; act of June 7, 1924; Forest Research Act of May 22, 1928; and 
Cooperative Forest Management Act of August 25, 1950. 

To meet its responsibility the Forest Service engages in three main lines of 
work, as follows: 

(1) Management, protection, and development of the national forests: The 
guiding principle is the greatest good of the greatest number in the long run, 
This requires obtaining the maximum practicable yield and use of the many 
resources of the national forests on a continuing basis, to meet both local and 
national needs—under normal conditions and during times of stress. The 181 
million acres of national forests are located in 40 States, Alaska, and Puerto 
Rico. About one-third of the remaining saw timber in the country is in the 
national forests. 

In managing the national forests, technical forestry is applied to the growing 
and harvesting of timber crops. Estimated harvest through timber sales in 
1954 is 5.2 billion board-feet. Grazing of approximately 8 million head of | ve- 
stock is scientifically managed to obtain range conservation along with use of 
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the annual growth of forage. Watersheds are managed for regulation of stream- 
flow, flood prevention, sources of water for power, irrigation, navigation and 
municipal supply. Management includes the handling of over 33 million visits 
of people to the national forests for recreation purposes. Scientific management 
is applied to the extensive wildlife resources. Receipts from timber sales, grazing 
permits, land rentals, and water power permits exceeded $76 million in 1953. 
Estimated receipts for 1954 are $77,100,000. 

The protection of the national forests includes the control of forest fires, which 
numbered 10,757 in the first 10 months of the calendar year 1953; the control of 
tree diseases and insect epidemics; and the prevention of trespass. 

The major development activities on the national forests consist of reforesta- 
tion, revegetation, construction of roads, and other necessary improvements and 
land exchanges. 

(2) Cooperation with State and private forest landowners is provided by the 
Forest Service to obtain better fire protection on the 427 million acres of State 
and privately owned forest lands and to stimulate development and proper man- 
agement of forest lands. 

(3) Forest research: The Forest Service conducts investigations in the entire 
field of forestry and range management including the growth, protection from 
fire, insects, and diseases, and harvesting of timber; management of range lands; 
and protection and management of watersheds. It conducts research in forest 
economics and a survey of present extent and potential growth and utilization of 
the Nation’s forest resources. Research to obtain more efficient and economical 
utilization of forest products is conducted at the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. Results of research are made available to consumers, manufac- 
turing plants, owners of private forest and range lands, and public agencies which 
administer such lands, 

(4) Control of forest pests: Under the Forest Pest Control Act (16 U.S. C., 
Supp. V, 594-1-594—5) and the Lea Act (16 U. S. C. 594a). Destructive insect 
pests and diseases that threaten timber areas are suppressed. Activities include 
two types of work: 

(a) Surveys on forest lands to detect and appraise infestations of forest 
insect pests and tree diseases and determine protective measures to be taken. 

(6) Control operations to suppress or eradicate forest insect pests and 
diseases, including the white pine blister rust. 

The survey and control programs are carried on jointly by Federal, State, and 
private agencies. 

(5) Flood prevention and watershed protection: On national forests and 
adjacent range lands and on other forest lands the Forest Service makes surveys 
under the Flood Control Act of 1936, as amended and supplemented, and installs 
watershed improvement measures to retard runoff and reduce flood water and 
sediment damage. Work on non-Federal lands is carried on in cooperation with 
appropriate State and local agencies, 

The Forest Service also cooperates with the Soil Conservation Service arrd local 
sponsoring bodies in planning and installing woodland and forestry measures on 
small watersheds under the ‘“‘Watershed protection” item of the Agricultural 
Appropriation Act of 1954. 

(6) Land-utilization projects: Under the authority of title IIT of the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act (7 U. S. C. 1011-1012), the Forest Service manages 80 
land utilization projects covering areas of submarginal land acquired by the 
Department. The project’ lands and facilities are made available to States, 
local organizations, and farmers and ranchers at equitable rates under specific 
use conditions. Of the revenue received from use of the land 25 percent is paid 
to the counties in which the lands are located. The Forest Service is also respon- 
sible for settlement of boundary-dispute claims on the Sebastian Martin Grant 
Lands in New Mexico under act of August 11, 1945 (7 U. 8S. C. 1011 note). 

@ (7) Work performed for others: The Forest Service is frequently called upon 
to perform services for other Federal, State, and private agencies on a reimbursable 
or advance payment basis. Examples of these activities are: 
(a) Protection of other Federal and non-Federal forest lands intermingled 
with the national forests. 
(b) Disposal of slash resulting from sales of timber and the rehabilitation 
of such areas. 
(c) Construction and maintenance of roads, and other improvements. 
(d) Investigations in forest, range, and water management and utilization 
problems. 
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(e) Cooperative survey, mapping, administrative, and reforestation proj- 
ects, etc. 

(f) Cooperation with defense and mobilization agencies on forest produc- 
tion and utilization projects, and related work. 

The Forest Service maintains its central office in Washington with program 
activities decentralized to*t0 regional offices, 130 forest-supervisors’ offices, 772 
district rangers’ offices, 9 forest and range experiment stations, and the Forest 
Products Laboratory. On November 30, 1953, the Forest Service had 9,905 full- 
time employees, of whom 314 are in the central office and the remainder in the 
field, and 2,454 part-time employees in the field. The November 30 employment 
figures for the field are lower than average for the year because of seasonal factors 
At the peak of the field season, the number of full-time employees is about 16,000, 
and the part-time, including casual e mployees is over 10,000. 


Estimated | Budget esti- 
| available, 1954 | | Mate, 1955 


Appropriated funds: | 
National forest and other land management epereprintions 1 $52, 065, 700 | 2 $51, 216, 
Control of forest pests. - - | 5, 286, 354 | 5, O15, 
Cooperation with States 10, 683, 690 | 9, 123, 
Research approprtations 6, 112, 664 | 6, 528, ! 


Total appropriated funds (excluding permanent appropriations) - -_| 74, 148, 408 | 


1 Excludes $6,726,272 available from prior year balances. 
1 Excludes $100,000 available from prior year balances 


Summary of appropriations, 1954, and estimates, 1955 


| Total esti- Budget | Increase ( 
Appropriation item mated avail estimates, or de 
able, 1954 1955 crease ( 


Salaries and expenses 
National forest protection and management $30, 961, 7 
Fighting forest fires 6, 000, 
Control of forest pests 5, 286, 35 
Forest research._. 6, 112, 6 


Total, salaries and expenses 48, 360, 

Forest roads and trails 1 14, 498, 
Acquisition of lands for national forests, Weeks Act 75, 
State and private forestry cooperation 10, 683, 6 
Cooperative range improvements 2 531, 
Expenses, brush disposal (permanent) 2, 600, 
Forest fire prevention (Smokey Bear) (permanent) 25, 
Payment to Minnesota from the national forest fund (perma 

nent) 4h, 332 
Payments due counties, submarginal land 437 
Payments to school funds, Arizona and New Mexico, national 

forest funds (permanent 122, 755 122, 755 
Payments to States and ‘Territories, national forest fund 

(permanent) 18, 649, 7 , 800, 000 
Roads and trails for States, national forest fund (permanent 7, 460, 97 , 520, 000 


lotal 103, 489, 7 , 368, O87 
Deduct permanent appropriations (shown in detail above 29, 341, 352 . 485, 587 


rotal, excluding permanent appropriations 74, 148 71, 882, 500 
In 


u 
?Ina 
In ac 


dition },141 available from prior-year balances 
idition, $186 604 available from prior-year balances 
idition, prior-year balances available under the following items 


1954 


Acquisition of lands for national forests, Superior National Forest $214, 893 $100, 000 
Land utilization projects 85, 255 
Smoke jumper facilities “ 113, 289 
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TRANSFERS IN THE 1955 ESTIMATES 


Salaries and expenses, Forest Service 


The 1955 estimates include transfers reflecting reorganization of the activities 
of the Department of Agriculture, effective November 2, 1953, pursuant to Sec- 
retary’s \.emorandum No. 1320, Supplement 4. These refiect a net transfer of 
$6,678,664 as detailed below: 


The following activities were transferred to the Forest Service to 
effect the aim of the reorganization to make the Forest Service 
responsible for promoting the conservation and best use of the 
Nation’s forest resources and to consolidate in one agency the 
land management functions of the Department: 

Transfer of the entire item “Control of forest pests, agricul- 
ture” to a separate subappropriation under ‘Salaries and 
expenses, Forest Service’’: 


White pine blister rust control___...............----- + $2, 430, 000 
NNN nar sr een +2, 585, 000 
WE 228 ba Ls c we SOURS RN SOS re are et Ba Fe +5, 015, 000 


From the item ‘Conservation operations, Soil Conservation 
Service” to the subappropriation “National forest protec- 
tion and management,’ the activity ‘‘Management of land 
utilization projects,’’ which involved the management of 
publicly owned lands administered under title III of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act +735, 000 


From the following appropriations to the subappropriation 
‘Forest research” to bring together in one agency all re- 
search functions relating to forests: 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine”’ for forest insect investigations- -__---_---- +612, 100 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, 
and Agricultural Engineering’ for forest disease in- 


Ra ein. AL oa ot aw SS nk ack pds, wen ee + 447, 500 
“Agricultural Marketing Act, Agriculture,’ for timber 
Nena IOIRIIIRSIIGOR 6 osc ctied wevew sauces TX +52, 000 


The following activity was transferred from the Forest Service in 
order to put under one agency all research on nonforest grazing 
lands that are not adjacent to or integrated with national forest 
ranges. The Forest Service continues to have responsibility for 
range management research on all forest ranges and adjacent and 
integrated nonforest ranges: 

To “Salaries and expenses, agricultural research service” for 
range research relating to range land in the Great Plains, and 


to reseeding, weed control, and fertilization. -...___--_---- —182, 936 
Total (met), to forest researoh... ...~ 6.064 ~ 25 mens - sees +928, 664 
Net transfer to Forest Service.......--.----- we _. +6, 678, 664 


The comparative transfers in fiscal year 1954, which are included in the base for 
the 1955 estimates, are summarized in the table attached. 
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Senator Youne. The committee will come to order. 

I understand Secretary Coke had to leave Washington, and he asked 
that you read his statement, Mr. McArdle. 

Mr. McAro.e. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Shortly before Mr. Coke left for California, about an hour ago, 
he asked me if I would consult with you and, if it was agreeable to 
the committee, to read his statement, It is very short and | think 
summarizes the situation better than I could possibly do in an im- 
promptu fashion. 

Senator Youna. That will be fine. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. McArpue. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
Forest Service appropriation estimates which you have before you 
will, we believe, provide a balanced program which will maintain and 
strengthen this country’s forest resources, and will do so within a 
budget that calls for every possible economy in Government expendi- 
tures. ‘To achieve these ends increases are recommended in some 
items, decreases in others, and for some a shift in responsibility. 
Organizational changes also have been made to obtain more efficient 
and more economical operation. 


ORGANIZATIONAL AND RELATED APPROPRIATION CHANGES 


In general, we have consolidated in the Forest Service the Depart- 
ment’s work on forests and related range and wild land management. 
These budget estimates, therefore, include the forest insect and disease 
research and control activities heretofore handled in other agencies. 

Similarly, by transferring to the Forest Service the land utilization 
projects formerly administered by the Soil Conservation Service, we 
have concentrated the Department’s responsibilities for public land 
administration. 

Transferred out of the Forest Service is some of the range manage- 
ment research which can best be combined with similar or identical 
work in the Agricultural Research Service. 

The Forest Service has consolidated, or is now in the process of 
consolidating, 18 of the national forests into 9, and 24 ranger districts 
are being consolidated into 12. In addition 4 of the regional forest 
experiment stations are being combined into 2. 

The number of cars, trucks, and tractors is being reduced by some 
200 units. 

In each instance, careful studies are being made so that these econ- 
omies in operation will not impair but will improve our service to the 
publie. 

RECOMMENDED INCREASES 


Several increases in appropriations are recommended for research, 
because we believe that strengthening the research program will 
result in a stronger and more sure-footed forestry program. 

We are also recommending a moderate increase for national-forest 
timber-access roads. Although this will not result in an immediate 
increase in timber-sale receipts to the Treasury, it will open the way 
to future increases. Also it will yield a direct financial return from 
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salvage of a very large volume of blowdown and insect-infested timber 
in Oregon and Washington that otherwise might largely be lost. 

In addition, we urge the proposed increase for forest-insect control 
to enable prompt action to stamp out serious epidemics such as the 
bark-beetle attack recently discovered in southern Colorado. 


RECOMMENDED DECREASES 


These increases total $2,200,000, but are more than offset by pro- 
posed decreases of $4 million. 

A reduction of some $2 million in National Forest Protection and 
Management will be effected in part through reorganization, con- 
solidation, and other economies, but mainly by postponing some of 
the national forest capital investment, maintenance, and.development 
work. 

We recommend the elimination of the appropriation for acquisition 
of lands for national forests. In our judgment expenditures of this 
kind should be discontinued pending a complete review and recon- 
sideration of the land-acquisition policy of this and other Federal 
departments, 

LAND ACQUISITION POLICY 


Senator Maysank. Would you have any idea as to when this land 
acquisition policy will be completed? 

Mr. McArop.uz. I think Mr. Coke had in mind here, Senator May- 
bank, a rather complete review on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment. But if you have reference to the work which we are currently 
doing in the Forest Service, we hope to have that substantially 
completed within a few months. 

Senator Mayspank. With the chairman’s permission, because I 
have to leave in a short while, I only ask that question because I 
understand in certain sections they are desirous, perhaps, of adding 
to the forests, whereas in other sections there are certain good lands 
and so forth that the people would like to have liquidated. I do not 
mean to be liquidated to any big corporation or deta by any means. 
But there are certainly hundreds of smaller farmers in my State who 
have written me about the land that has been acquired by the Forest 
Service around the big power development down there. It is a power 
development and not a forest, but you have the lands. These indi- 
viduals would like to buy the lands. It is on the Savannah River, 
outside the Sumter National Forest. I do not know what your 
attitude is going to be, but I would like to say that for the record, 
so that as soon as this is completed, I would like to know what you 
are going todo. As far as South Carolina is concerned, certainly you 
do not want to acquire any more. You have too much land in our 
State now for the State’s own good, because our land is not composed 
of these large forests, such as those in the West. 


CLARK HILL DEVELOPMENT 


® The land around this development in which you are tied in, somehow 
or other, it goes back to when you owned the land when they put the 
Clark Hill development in there. I forget the number of acres that 
the Government condemned to take over for the power site, but 
there are a lot of people in that area that bave written me about it. 
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Are you making a study of that sort of land also? 

Mr. McArp.e. Senator, I am not sure that the lands you are 
talking about are in the national forest. 

Senator MaysBank. I said forest land, not national forests. But 
you set the policy for the other forest lands, too. You turn that land 
over to the States, too. 

Mr. McArpue. Not unless it is federally owned and even then it 
would be under the control of whatever department acquired the land. 

Senator MaysBank. I stand corrected. I only ask the question. 
But the land is there and they tell me that the Forest Service will 
not release it. Would you do this for me: Would you check and let 
me know? 

Mr. McArpus. We will check that and let you know. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The land in question is indicated to be the Clark Hill Reservoir project on the 
Savannah River. The Corps of Engineers of the Department of the Army has 
acquired about 171,000 acres for this reservoir project. About half the project 
area is in McCormick County, 5S. C., and about half is located in Georgia. The 
reservoir area adjoins and overlaps the boundaries of the Long Cane unit of the 
Sumter National Forest in South Carolina. In connection with this reservoir 
project the Corps of Engineers purchased about 50,000 acres from private owners 
within the boundaries of the Sumter National Forest. Such land is under the 
control of, and is administered by, the Corps of Engineers. 

Senator Maysank. A fellow Congressman came up to see me about 
it. ‘He was in the House for years and years. 

Mr. McArpue. At the moment I am doubtful that that land 
under the control of the Department of Agriculture. 

Senator Maysank. How about the Forest Service? That is 
Agriculture. 

Mr. McArp te. That is correct. 

Senator MaysBank. Who else would control the forest lands? 

Mr. McArpte. It might be the Atomic Energy Commission or 
some Other Federal agency. 


SAVANNAH RIVER PROJECT 


Senator Mayspank. No, they said they do not have it. It is on 
the development. It is the same way with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. They have 250,000 acres of lands in my State for the 
Savannah River project. They do not need 250,000 acres of land. 
It is half of two counties. The people around there have been shut 
out of lands, and condemned and had their land taken over, and 
thousands of farmers put out of work. You have nothing to do with 
that, but I mention it because you brought up the Atomic Commission. 

Mr. McArpue. Mr. Coke’s statement was quite plain that acquisi- 
tion should be discontinued pending a complete review and recon- 
sideration of the land acquisition policy of this and other Federal 
departments. 

Senator MayBaNnk. I hope these other agencies that own land 
that is not properly being utilized will join hands with you and see 
that this land that is not used will be given back to the people or to 
the States, where it can be put back on the tax books and put back 
to work. 

Thank you. 

Senator Youne. You may proceed. 
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Mr. McArp.e (continuing with Mr. Coke’s statement). 


RECOMMENDED REDUCTIONS IN FEDERAL PARTICIPATION IN 
COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 


Proposed, also, are relatively small to substantial reductions in 
several programs carried on cooperatively with the States or with 
private organizations or individuals. These proposals are consistent 
with the policy of this administration and our own objectives in 
withdrawing the Federal Government from activities that we feel 
can more appropriately be carried on in some other way. This 
policy is discussed in some detail in a letter from the Secretary to the 
governor of each State. We believe, as the Secretary’s letter points 
out, that States and individuals can and should assume a greater 
share of responsibility for these programs and that there should be 
greater reliance on local effort. 

Five of the programs for which we recommend a shift in responsi- 
bility are carried in the Forest Service estimates. Under our proposals 
there would be smaller Federal contributions for cooperative range 
improvements, for blister rust control on private lands, and for coopera- 
tion with the States in forest fire control. For two other Federal-State 
cooperative programs—tree planting and assistance in forest manage- 
ment—we recommend complete elimination of Federal participation. 
We feel that the States can now carry on this work without financial 
assistance from the Federal Government. 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 


In total, the budget estimates before you call for a net reduction of 
$2,265,908 in appropriations for Forest Service activities during the 
current fiscal year. A great deal of careful thought has gone into the 
preparation of these estimates. We believe that the adjustments 
required can be made. We are confident that despite these essential 
economies our forestry programs will be stronger and more efficient. 

That is the end of Mr. Coke’s statement. 


REDUCTION BY BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Senator Haypen. Did the Bureau of the Budget allow all that was 
requested by the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. McArpte. No; they did not. 

Senator Haypen. What was the difference between your total 
request and the total amount involved? 

Mr. McArpte. About $20 million, but I will ask Mr. Wheeler to 
supply the exact figure. 

Senator YounGc. Do you mean the Bureau of the Budget allowed 
you some $20 million less than the Department of Agr iculture asked 
for? 

Mr. Wuester. I didn’t hear you, I am sorry. 

Senator YounG. The Bureau of the Budget allowed you $20 million 
less than the Department of Agriculture requested for Forest Service? 

Mr. Wuee cer. No, sir. For salary and expenses, the Budget 
Bureau allowed about $436,000 less than the total we asked for. 

Senator Youne. What was the total reduction? 

Mr. WHEELER. $439,000. 


sah ah ie benim 
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Senator HaypeNn. That is, I am talking about all of the activities 
of the Forest Service, for all purposes. The request made by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to the budget was reduced only $439,000? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McArp.e. I stand corrected, Senator. I must be confusing 
the figure that I gave with some other one. 

Senator YounG. Probably the figure that the Forest Service asked 
the Agriculture Budget Director for, is that right? 

Mr. McArp ue. I don’t know. Perhaps I should not commit my- 
self on that one, after making the first mistake, Senator. 

Mr. Chairman, I suggest that we proceed without any statement by 
me to supplement Mr. Coke’s and go immediately to consideration 
of the individual items. 


LAND UTILIZATION PROJECTS 


Senator Youna. First I would like to ask you a question. The 
Forest Service has taken over the management of the grazing lands 
formerly managed by the Soil Conservation Service? 

Mr. McArpue. On the so-called land utilization, or LU projects; 
yes, sir. 

Senator Younc. About hew many acres of land? 

Mr: McArpie. About 7 million acres. It is mostly in the West. 


NORTH DAKOTA GRAZING LANDS 


Senator Youna. In my State of North Dakota, the Forest Service 
has no office, to my knowledge, and the Soil Conservation Service has 
two rather sizable blocks of grazing land, one in the western part and 
one in the eastern part, the so-called sandhills areas. What office will 
handle that? 

Mr. McArpte. That will be handled by the Forest Service, Senator 
Young, under a policy which the Department of Agriculture is just 
now in the process of completing. 

Senator Youna. Do we have to go to Billings, Mont., or where, for 
management. What office of the Forest Service wili handle that 
management? 

Mr. McArpue. That will be handled from Missoula. But it will 
actually be handled from a local office closer than Missoula, which 
reports to Missoula. 

Senator Youna. Will it be necessary to establish a small office out 
there? 

Mr. McArpue. No, sir. We would not add to the present per- 
sonnel. That is already there. The policy to which I referred that 
the Department is now formulating has to do with the future disposi- 
tion of those lands, and it is possible that under that policy, some of 
those lands will be turned over to State agencies, some offered, if 
suitable legislation is obtained, for sale; and some would be kept in 
Federal ownership. 

Senator Youna. Is the Department considering disposition of some 
of this land? 

Mr. McArp.te. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youna. Some of that might well be disposed of. Out in 
my State most of this land was blowing badly when the Federal 
Government acquired it. It would be a mistake to sell it to anyone 
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who will break it up and return it to the production .of crops at 
this time. I hope you will thoroughly investigate before you take 
such steps. 

Mr. McArpue. To the best of my knowledge, Senator, the Depart- 
ment has no intention of letting such land as that go out of public 
ownership. Before anything is done, each area will be examined to 
see what lands should be kept in public ownership, and the type of 
lands which you have just described is something that the Department 
is most concerned about. There are similar areas in Colorado, in the 
Dust Bowl area 

Senator Youna. There is a demand on the part of the many people 
in my State to buy this land. They would like to buy it for farming. 
But it would be a bad mistake to allow this to be done at this particular 
time. 

Are there any questions before they go into the justification of each 
item? 

RESEARCH FUNDS FOR SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Senator Dirksen. Mr. Chairman, this is probably as good a place 
as any to insert a statement that has been prepared by the Southern 
Illinois University, in Carbondale, Ill., with respect to the problems 
that we have in the southern end of the State. I suppose, Mr. 
McArdle, you are familiar with it, that we have a pilot operation 
going down there now? 

Mr. McArp .e. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. I will insert this at this point, Mr. Chairman, 
and then just highlight it. 

Senator Youna. As you wish, Senator Dirksen. 


CRITICAL DISTRESS AREA 


Senator Dirksen. We have a terrific problem in that southern part 
of the State, because that was a big coal-mining area with heavy 
seams of coal of the very finest grade. But, of course you are getting 
the impact of gas and ‘petroleum and other things on coal, and the 
net result is that the machinery has been pulled out of many of the 
mines and left a distressed and stranded condition there that is now 
recognized by the Department of Labor, the Department of the Army 
and others as a critical distress area. About the only thing you see 
for the future development of those southernmost counties is the fact 
that you can grow timber down there, and we do have quite a little 
timber at the present time. 


ACREAGE IN TIMBER 


In the 16 counties there are 1,792,000 acres of timberlands. But 
one of the difficulties is that about 80 percent of the timber that is 
grown down there is of only poor or a very moderate quality at best. 
Therein lies the problem. 

Eighty percent of the forests are farmer owned in that area of the 
State. So that is a natural situation, I think for an expansion of 
research. It is a very modest operation that I managed to get into 
the bill last year, but I do believe it should be expanded, because if 
you think of $350,000 in relation to the problem there, and the number 
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of people on relief, that is the equivalent of a thousand relief clients 
receiving the modest sum of $35 a month for relief. There is nothing 
else to do exc ept to carry these people on relief, unless you want to 
move them out of the State. Consequently, I hope at the appro- 
priate time, Mr. Chairman, to present to the committee as persuasively 
as I can these estimates for an expansion of the research program in 
the southern end of the State at this particular pore in connection 
with Southern Illinois University for a total sum of $350,000. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


I make the suggestion now, and insert this material into the record 
at this point. When we get around to the markup, then of course 
the item in some detail can be properly presented further. 

(Senator Dirksen’s statement follows: ) 


NEED FoR INCREASED ForrEsT RESEARCH FUNDS FOR SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Chairman Andersen, members of the House Subcommittee on Agricultural 
\ppropriations, I appreciate very much your invitation to appear before you to 
present some of the facts concerning our needs for a strong forest research program 
" southern Illinois and similar adjacent areas. 


OUR ECONOMIC PROBLEM 


Southern Illinois has long been characterized by relatively poor agriculture, 
high public assistance costs, low standards of living, and high unemployment, 
(For example, see chart having State maps showing high unemployment and low 
standard of living index.) Coal mining has been our basic industry for many 
years and even today fluctuations in our economy follow closely the ups and downs 
of our coal mines. Just last week 3 of our major mines announced that they are 
closing, throwing at least 1,000 miners out of work. Fluorspar mining, another 


of our industries, has been curtailed in recent months and today 1,000 spar 
miners are unemployed. Thus, we are rapidly moving from a serious unemploy- 
ment problem to a critical one. Although perhaps less pressing and due ‘to other 
factors, this same pattern and trend exists in similar areas of adjacent States, 
such as southeastern Missouri, western Kentucky, and southwestern Indiana. 


FOREST RESOURCES AND FOREST INDUSTRIES CAN HELP SOLVE OUR PROBLEM 


The more pertinent facts regarding our forest resources are these: 

1. Illinois’ forests are concentrated in the southern one-third of the State. 
The southern 16 counties contain 1,792,000 acres of forests and prospective forest 
lands, representing 46 percent of the total area, About 80 percent of these lands 
are in farm woodlots. The situation found in our southern Illinois forests is the 
same as that existing in many of our other States, so that our research findings 
would apply over a large part of the United States. 

The forests of our southern 16 counties contain enough sawtimber, if of the 
right grade and species, to construct 250,000 modern frame homes. This volume 
of timber can support a wide variety of forest industries, each engaged in a con- 
tinuous conversion of forest products. 

3. These forests are growing 103 million buard-feet of sawtimber every year. 
However, nearly half of this growth is unused, leaving 46 million feet of annual 
growth immediately available to support new industries. 

4. Because of past treatment, these forests contain, on the average, only 2,000 
board-feet per acre. They are capable of supporting at least 7,000 board-feet 
per acre. Furthermore, 80 percent of the total sawtimber is of low quality 
display chart). Proper management and utilization can improve greatly the 
quality and quantity of our forests. 

If our existing forests and forest lands were put into full production and their 
products fully utilized, resultant industry could offer full-time employment to 
several thousand wage-earners. Such employment would reverse the current 
trend toward critical unemployment. Our forests are somewhat unique because 
first, they are a naturally renewable resource and, with proper care, can produce 
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perpetually considerably larger volumes of higher quality wood and secondly, 
they are almost entirely privately owned. Thus, the income they produce is 
spread over a wide area, going to many landowners, primarily farmers, and to 
loggers, sawmillers, truckers, manufacturers of wooden products, and many 
associated industries. 

We realize that better forestry and more forest industries is not the only and 
the complete solution to our economic problems. We realize further that achieve- 
ment of a full forest economy cannot be accomplished in just a few short years, 
but we strongly favor taking steps now that will lead to the maximum continuous 
production and utilization of our forest resource. 


A STRONG, WELL-FINANCED FOREST RESEARCH PROGRAM IS THE FIRST ESSENTIAL 


We believe that a forest research program in keeping with the problem is 
necessary. Such a program will determine the facts and lead the way to a stronger, 
more permanent forest economy. This program should take two directions. 

1. Growing forest crops to obtain the maximum, continuous yield of high quality 
products: It should include the reforestation of lands best suited to growing 
timber and the management of existing native forests. 

2. Harvesting, utilizing and marketing forest crops: This part of the program 
should be directed toward expanding private forest industries, thus benefiting 
the forest landowners, wood-using industries and our overall economy. 

On a limited scale, Southern Illinois University and the Carbondale, IIl., 
Forest Research Center, United States Forest Service, have initiated cooperative 
research in growing and using forest crops. Many private industries are coop- 
erating with us in these programs, contributing funds, lands, equipment, labor 
and other material aid. For example, the university furnishes the Carbondale 
Research Center with free office space, garages, statistical services, research funds 
and part-time assistance of a staff forester. In addition we are now erecting a 
building to house a pilot plant for developing new uses for low-grade and little-used 
hardwoods and to train people for woodworking industries. Other major coop- 
erators in our program include the Caterpillar Tractor Co., Hyster Co., Mall 
Tool Co., Sahara Coal Co., and the Illinois Central Railroad. The total cash 
value of all these cooperative contributions exceeds by about one-third the 
Federal Government’s allotment. There is every reason to believe that these 
cooperative contributions will continue to increase if additional funds are provided 
by the Congress. 

A thorough study has been made of the facts and the needs for a forest research 
program in keeping with the problem. We now have the skeleton organization 
and equipment upon which to [a an efficient expansion. Our recommendations 
are these: 


1. Expand present -research in growing forest crops; additional 


Gnnual enppropreations weeded. oa... oan on none ne ban wtane <n $75, 000 
2. Strengthen the present program for development of forest in- 
dustrial expansion; additional annual appropriations needed _ - - - - - 200, 000 


3. Establish 2 new experimental forests in timber and soil types 
where research is not now being conducted; additional annual 
a a aoa 2a Se ca‘ nm depres va 4s a bem sie as atk patie en eal 75, 000 


i Sts ths essed leh tn Sultan ie ic peek es abated disinhial tl 350, 000 


These funds and expanded programs should, for efficient administration and 
maximum cooperative contributions, be concentrated at the Carbondale, IIL, 
Forest Research Center, United States Forest Service. The research thus pro- 
vided for will not only aid in solving our serious economic problems but will be of 
help to many other States having extensive hardwood forests. 

I understand that the Forest Service budget you are studying contains an 
increase of approximately $220,000 for research in marketing farm forest products, 
in forest genetics and in methods for improving existing forests by eliminating 
worthless trees. 

These items are of real interest and value tous. At least 80 percent of southern 
Illinois forests are farmer owned. Research leading to improved marketing of 
these forest products would be most helpful. We have in Illinois nearly 244 
million acres of land in need of reforestation. Research in genetics would lead 
to the development and use of the best trees possible for this reforestation job. 
Our hardwood forests are, for the most part, choked with low-value cull and 
worthless trees. Efficient, low-cost methods for removing such trees, as can be 


Total _ 
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developed by research, would stimulate forest-improvement work by private 
owners and result in more healthy, productive forests. For these reasons, I 
favor the additional appropriations for research already in the Forest Service 
budget. 

I am confident that you will give thorough consideration to the facts supporting 
the need to expand research at our Carbondale, Ill., Forest Research Center and 
to the forest research increases now contained in the Forest Service budget. I 
hope that you can see your way clear to allow completely both of these increases. 

Your consideration in giving me this opportunity to appear before you and your 
kind attention is deeply appreciated. 

Senator Dirksen. Have you any comment to make on that, Mr. 
McArdle? I think you are familiar with it. 

Mr. McArp te. | am familiar with it, but that comes within the 
province of Assistant Chief Harper who handles our research. He 
has had some discussion with Mr. Tudor and also with the president 
of Southern Llinois University. 

Senator Younc. Under which item does that come? 

Mr. McArpue. Research. We can discuss that now, Mr. Chair- 
man, or take it up at a later time. 

Senator Dirksen. We can discuss it now. 

Mr. McAroue. | will ask Dr. Harper to discuss that. 

Mr. Harper, Mr. Chairman, that comes under the item ‘Forest 
and range management investigations,” which is on page 223. The 
problem which Senator Dirksen speaks about is a very serious problem 
indeed. It is one in which we have a modest research program from 
the standpoint of Forest Service, and in which there has been con- 
siderable cooperation from Southern Illinois University, the Sahara 
Coal Co., and several other agencies and individuals. However, as 
already indicated, it is a problem if we are to make real progress on 
which I think we are going to have to step up the amount of effort 
that goes into it. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Chairman, I might amplify what Mr. 
Harper says by saying that after puzzling over this thing for years 
and I think, Mr. Harper, you will agree with me—I know of no other 
way to solve the distress problem in southern Illinois than by the 
so-called forest or timber route. The soil is good for it. There is 
plenty of forestry acreage there. There is actually enough sawtimber 
there now for 250,000 frame houses. But the thing needs improve- 
ment, and particularly in hardwoods. If we don’t follow this route, 
we are going to have an increasing number of people in at least 16 
counties and maybe more, as an almost constant relief burden and 
the cost will be enormous. Consequently, a request of $350,000, as 
set forth here, is a drop in the bucket compared both to the dimension 
of the problem and what its future implications are. I might say, 
Mr. Chairman, this is almost a Macedonian cry on my part. 

In all the years that I served on the Subcommittee on Agricultural 
(ppropriations in the House, and even when I was chairman of the 
subcommittee, | have no recollection that 1 ever made a request for 
an appropriation. 

Senator YounG. You have not made any since I have been on this 
committee, I know that. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Senator Dirksen. This is the first time I have made a request. 
I certainly would not violate the budget estimates if it were not for 
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the fact that this is pure distress, and something must be done about it. 
There are no industries down there that can absorb this slack. 

As the coal mining goes out of business, and that has been a coal 
mine area, obviously, it leaves these people high and dry. 

] saw something in the way of figures the other day on the senior 
classes who have graduated from some of the high schools down in 
that area, and just the minute those boys get out of high school and 
survey the opportunities in some counties, as many as 60 percent of the 
male members of the senior class that graduated from high school had 
to leave home because there was nothing there. 

However, you cannot go on a huge relocating program of trying to 
move families out of there. It is so much better to explore and to 
conduct research in the resources that the Lord made available there. 
At long last, it is getting a little attention. 


STATE AND PRIVATE COOPERATION ASSURED 


In addition thereto, the State and private enterprises are both 
willing to do their full share. ‘They are providing one-third more than 
everything that comes out of the Federal Treasury, and I think they 
will more than match everything that the Federal Government will 
produce. But it is a serious problem. 

So, Mr. Harper, I am quite glad that you supported and fortify the 
observations that I make, because this is a sheer distress problem that 
needs attention now. And this is the only route by which it will ever 
be solved. 

I think that is all, Mr. Chairman, that I need add at the moment. 

Senator Youna. Senator Hunt, it is a pleasure to have you here 
this afternoon. Do you have some questions? 


STATEMENT OF HON. LESTER C. HUNT, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF WYOMING 


FOREST SERVICE APPROPRIATIONS 


Senator Hunv. I should like, Mr. Chairman, if I may, to make a 
very brief statement with reference to the appropriations for the 
Forest Service. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make this statement because in my State 
at the present time, timber that has matured and should be harvested 
we are not able to harvest simply because the Forest Service does not 
have sufficient funds to arrange for the sales of this timber. | am 
informed that last vear in our State, Wyoming was allowed to cut 
122 million board-feet, but actually we only marketed 57 million 
board-feet. I am further informed that for every dollar available for 
this purpose, the Forest Service reaps many, many many, dollars in 
return for the $1 expended in making arrangements for these sales. 

I am particularly interested in this situation at the present time 
because very unfortunately, in the area I have in mind, we have 
tremendous unemployment, as of today, due to the close proximity of 
coal mines which are now closed down. 

The particular place I have in mind is Hanna, Wyo., where we 
have one gentleman who has been in the business of cutting forest 
timber—-well, since 1927 to my own knowledge—and he is now pre- 
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pared to go ahead again with an extensive operation, but is unable 
to do so because the funds are not available for the Forest Service 
to make the necessary arrangements for the sale. 


INCREASE IN APPROPRIATION URGED 


My point is simply this, Mr. Chairman, that we should increase 
particularly those items dealing with general administration of 
national forests, which I see is $29,715,700. 

I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that it would reap many, many 
fold in dollars if we would increase that appropriation by some 7 or 
§ million dollars. 

| would like to ask, if I may, the gentleman representing the Forest 
Service if my statement is not accurate and correct. 

Mr. McArp.e. Yes, sir, Senator Hunt, that is an accurate state- 
ment of the situation that exists not only in your State but in a number 
of other places where we are unable at the moment to provide the 
necessary roads into the Government timber, the facilities needed for 
marking of timber and scaling it, and otherwise disposing of it in 
channels of trade. 

The item that you have reference to is the first one that we would 
have discussed today. We would like to discuss it in some detail 
because of its great importance. 


FEDERAL RECEIPTS FROM TIMBER SALES 


Last vear the national forests returned to the Federal Treasury a 
very substantial amount of money from the sale of timber. As you 
know, a part of the Federal receipts from the sale of timber are given 
to the States because of the presence of this Federal land in the State, 
25 percent of the gross receipts, and another 10 percent is spent on 
roads within the national forests of the State. But your statement is 
completely correct. For every dollar that is spent in selling national 
forest timber, about $10 are returned from the sale of it. 

Senator Hunt. May I ask one question, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Young. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Hunr. This particular situation I speak of, are you familiar 
with it? 

Mr. McArpusz. | assume that you are talking about 

Senator Hunt. About the Crow operation. 

Mr. McArpue. The southern and southwestern part of Wyoming. 

Senator Hunr. And the only thing at the present time that is 
preventing the cropping of a considerable amount of additional 
timber is the fact that you do not have the money to employ the 
help to go in and make the sale possible, is that correct? 

Mr. McArpte. That is correct. 

Senator Hunt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Youna. Are there any other questions before we go into 
each item? 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


National 

forest pro- Fighting | Control of Forest 
tection and | forest fires | forest pests| research 
management | 


Total 


| 


$30, 961, 700 | $6,000,000 | $5, 286, 354 | $6,112,664 | $48, 360, 718 


Appropriation, 1954 (adjusted; see 
preceding statement) and base for 
1955 


—2, 026, 700 ..| —271,354 | +415,836 | —1, 882,218 
| | 
| 


Increase or decreases 


| 
Budget estimate, 1955 | 28, 935, 000 6,000,000 | 5,015,000 | 6, 528, 500 46, 478, 500 

} aeeenegys en 

| 

} 

i 


Summary of increases or decreases, 1955 


National forest protection and management: 

Decrease in maintenance of improvements to be achieved by 

revision of maintenance standards and deferment of main- 

tenance on selected classes of improvements ‘ “f 83, 000 
Decrease resulting from a reduction of national forest personnel 

and related expenditures, mainly supervisory positions, and 

by consolidations of certain national forests and a few ranger 

districts s hea 300 
Decrease due to elimination of funds for development of land 

utilization projects a ; at toe 000 
Decrease in reforestation 22 se 000 
Decrease in revegetation of range lands ay we OU0 
Elimination of funds specifically for acceleration of flood pre- 

vention measures : , ; ‘ : 8, 400 


Subtotal : : , 700 


Control of forest pests: 
White pine blister rust control—Reductions in: 
(a) Leadership, coordination, and technical direction ___ 60, 000 
(b) Control work on national forests 66, 354 
(ce) Control work on Interior lands 100, 000 
Elimination of funds for control work on State and private 
lands a : tema oe 330, 000 
Forest pest control—Increase to combat outbreaks of forest 
pests = 4 285, 000 


Subtotal ze — 271, 354 


Forest research 

To develop a sound basis for increased production on forest 

lands through tree improvement and finding more effective 

and economical methods of control of competing trees and 

shrubs “ five + 195, 836 
To strengthen forest fire control investigations — — — +50, 000 
To strengthen research on forest insects , + 150, 000 
For additional research to improve methods of marketing farm 

forest products : ft al >.* + 20, 000 


Subtotal__- ; ‘ stall ct +415, 836 
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Project fatement 


Project 1953 1954 (est Increase or 1955 (esti 


Natic 1 forest protection and management 























Resource protection and use 924 $29, 288 300 $1, O08, 300 $28 280. N00 
“1 limber resource mana 073 )» 300 5, s00 
(2) Range resource manag 580 950. 000 950. 000 
(3) Wildlife resource management 74 210, 000 210, 000 
(4) Water resource management 495 130, 000 130, 000 
(5) Sanitation and care of public 
campgrounds 721, 877 970, 000 970. 000 
(¢ Mar ement of other land use 1, 007, 182 o50. 000 950, 000 
(7) Maintenance of improvements 2, 982, 837 2, 978, 000 283, 000 2, 695, 000 
(8) Forest fire protection 7, 923, 542 &, 000, 000 8. 000. 000 
(9) Construction of improvements 330, 919 272, 000 272, 000 
(10) Forest rangers, forest super- 
visors, and other multiple 
activity employees 7, 935, 127 7, 800, 000 | 212, 300 7, 587, 700 
(11) Management of land utiliza 
tion projects 1, 216, 968 1, 248, 000 513, 000 735. 000 
b)F Resource development 1, 550, 100 1, 385, 000 2 —720, 000 655, 000 
(1) Reforestation. 897, 447 820, 000 430, 000 390, 000 
(2) Range revegetation 642, 653 65, 000 300, 000 AS. O00 
Additional measures to accelerate 
flood prevention 372, 566 228, 400 3 —IR8 400 
Subtotal 30, 869, 590 30, 961, 700 2. 026, 700 28, 935, 000 
| ting forest fires 5, 634, 609 6, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 
Control of forest pests 
a) White pine blister rust control 256, 869 2. 986, 354 4 —556, 354 2, 430, 000 
(1) Leadership, coordination, and 
echnical direction 670, 907 620, 000 60, 000 560, 000 
2) Control work on national 
forests 1, 724, 029 1, 576, 354 66, 354 1. 510. 000 
(3) Control work on Interior lands 190, 926 160. 000 100. 000 260. O00 
4) Control work on State and 
private lands 371, 007 330, 000 330. 000 
b) Forest pest control 2, 666, O81 2, 300, 000 5 4285, O00 2 BRS, 000 
1) Detection and appraisal surveys 419, 405 $00, 000 100, 000 
(2) Control of forest pests 2, 246, 676 1, 900, O00 +285, 000 2. 185, 000 
Subtotal 5, 922, 950 5, 286, 354 271, 354 5, O15, 000 
4. Forest research 
a) Forest and range management inves 
tigations 2. 937, 552 2 298, 794 6 +195, 836 3. 094. 430 
4) Forest protection investigations 980, O81 1, 042, 704 7 +200, 000 1, 242, 704 
(1) Forest fire control investiga- 
tions 129, 002 133, 104 + 50, OOO 183, 104 
(2) Forest insect investigations 151, 760 162, 100 +150, 000 612, 100 
3) Forest disease investigations 309, 319 447, 500) 447, 500 
c) Forest products investigations 1, 246, 127 1, 231, 318 1, 231, 318 
(1) Forest Products Laboratory 1, 066 1, 1, O15. 143 
(2) Forest utilization service 179, ¢ 176, 175 
d) Forest resources investigations 926, 690 ¥3¥, S18 5 +20, 000 959, 848 
(1) Forest survey 814, 951 815, 973 815, 973 
(2) Economic investigations 81, 822 91, 875 91, 875 
(3) Timber marketing investiga 
tions... 29, 917 32, 000 +20), 000 §2, 000 
Subtotal...- 6, 090, 450 6, 112, 664 +415, 836 6, 528, 500 
Subtotal, salaries and = ex- 
penses 48, 517, 599 48, 360, 718 — 1, 882, 218 46, 478, 500 
Unobligated balance 644, 140 : 
Costs under Penalty Mail Act (Public Law 286).. [ [90, 378 [+-8, 869] [99, 247] 
Potal available or estimate 49, 161, 739 48, 360, 718 1, 882, 218 46, 478, 500 


$5112—si4 
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Project statement—Continued 


ante 1954 (esti- Increase or | 1955 (esti- 
Project 1953 | mated) decrease mated) 


Transfer in 1955 estimates from: 
“Control of forest pests, Agriculture’’ —$5, 922, 950 | —$5, 286, 354 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Ento- | 

mology and Plant Quarantine, Agricultural 
Research Administration,”’ insect investi- | 
gations —451, 760 —462, 100 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engi- 
neering, Agricultural Research Adminis- 
tration,”’ plant, soil, and agricultural engi- 
neering research —399, 319 —447, 500 
“Conservation operations, Soil Conservation 
Service” —1, 216, 968 | —1, 248,000 
“Agricultural Marketing Act, Agriculture” —32, 000 
Transfer in 1954 estimates from 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Administra- 
tor, Agricultural Research Administration”’ 
“Flood prevention, Agriculture’’ 
Transfer in the 1955 estimates to “Salaries and 
expenses, Agricultural Research Service,” 
research : ; : +180, 936 +180, 936 





Total appropriation or estimate - ‘ 40, 946,795 | 41,065, 700 











INCREASES OR DECREASES 


The decrease of $2,026,700 in the subappropriation ‘National forest, protection 
and management”’ consists of the following: 

(1) A decrease of $1,008,300 under the activity ““Resource protection and use’’ 
composed of— 

(a) A decrease of $283,000 in the project ‘Maintenance of improvements.” 
This will be attained by a revision of maintenance standards and by deferring 
maintenance on selected classes and units of improvements. 

(b) A decrease of $212,300 in the project ‘Forest rangers, forest supervisors, 
and other multiple activity employees.” This will be effected principally by 
reducing the number of supervisory positions and related expenditures in 
this function and by consolidation of certain national forests and a few 
ranger districts. 

(c) A decrease of $513,000 in the project ‘“Management of land utilization 
projects,’ by elimination of land development work by the Government on 
these projects. The Department favors legislation now pending which would 
authorize the sale of such of the lands that it administers under title III of 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act as are suitable for return to private 
ownership. It also proposes to offer at a negotiated price any project lands 
not needed for Federal purposes to non-Federal public agencies for continued 
public use. In view of the pending disposition of these lands, it is proposed 
to suspend further development work on these projects. The remaining funds 
under this activity would be used for management, maintenance, and protec- 
tion of project lands and facilities. 

(2) A decrease of $730,000 under the activity “Resource development” com- 
posed of — 

(a) A decrease of $430,000 in reforestation by curtailing the number of 
acres to be planted and reducing the production of tree seedlings and 

(b) A decrease of $300,000 in revegetation of forest ranges by curtailing 
acreage to be reseeded. 

While the amounts proposed for 1955 for reforestation and revegetation 
will replant only a small part of the acreage needing such measures, this 
is a type of work which can be temporarily curtailed without serious loss to 
existing resources. Reforestation and reseeding are long-time programs 
having great value and should be resumed on a larger scale as soon as financial 
circumstances warrant. 
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(3) A decrease of $288,400 in ‘Additional measures to accelerate flood preven- 

tion” by eliminating this item as a separate activity. This activity heretofore 
has consisted primarily of intensified fire protection efforts on the Los Angeles 
and Santa Ynez River watersheds in California. While the decrease proposed 
will result in less intensive fire protection for these areas, at least the same degree 
of protection as is provided other adjacent watersheds on the national forests 
will continue to be provided these watersheds from the regular forest fire protection 
funds. 

The net decrease of $271,354 in the subappropriation ‘Control of forest pests’’ 
consists of the following: 

(4) A decrease of $556,354 under the activity ‘White pine blister rust control” 
composed of— 

(a) A decrease of $60,000 in the project ‘‘Leadership, coordination, and 
technical direction.”” The 1955 estimates contemplate the discontinuance 
of Federal contributions to control work on State and private lands as well 
as a reduction in control work on national forest lands and lands under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior. Therefore, a reduction of 
$60,000 in this project is proposed. It is believed the remaining funds will 
permit an adequate program of leadership, coordination, and technical 
direction for the control programs carried out on all lands, irrespective of 
ownership. 

(b) A decrease of $66,354 in the project ‘Control work on national forests,” 
resulting from a reduction in the number of acres to be treated annually on 
national forest lands. Through the calendar year 1952 the acreage under 
control on national forest lands totaled 4,139,143, of which 2,373,803, or 
approximately 57 percent, require maintenance work only. The unworked 
acreage totaled 552,268 at the end of 1952. Funds for initial work on this 
acreage will be reduced by $66,354. The amount remaining in this project 
will be used primarily on acreage that has received initial protection. 

(c) A decrease of $100,000 for work on Department of Interior lands. 
The initial phases of blister rust control on lands under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of the Interior have been largely completed. The funds 
remaining in this item will be needed to complete control where it is not yet 
fully attained and for maintenance work in areas where control has been 
accomplished. 

(d) A decrease of $330,000 because of elimination of Federal contributions 
toward white pine blister rust control on State and private lands. This 
project has provided for Federal assistance to State and local agencies in the 
destruction of ribes on high priority pine sites on State and private lands. 
This includes such lands intermingled with or adjacent to, pine lands belong- 
ing to the Federal Government. Acreage under control on these lands 
through 1952 totaled 20,974,054, of which 13,316,363 acres, or about 64 per- 
cent, require maintenance work only in the future. The stands now on a 
maintenance basis provide about two-thirds of the annual white pine lumber 
production within the control area. State and private contributions to this 
work totaled $716,398 in fiscal year 1953. Because of the present status of 
this project, it is proposed to eliminate Federal contributions toward white 
pine blister rust control on State and private property except for program 
leadership, coordination and technical direction. The financial responsi- 
bility will be placed on States and private individuals to complete the program 
of control on their lands. 

(5) An inerease of $285,000 to provide for the control of outbreaks of forest 
pests, which is necessitated primarily by two serious infestations. One is an 
entirely new epidemic of Engelmann spruce bark beetle in high-value timber 
stands in southwestern Colorado. The other is the need for further control 
measures to slow down the rate of spread of the spruce bark beetle epidemic in 
the Montana-Idaho area where major control efforts, primarily through logging, 
are already well under way. 

ixplanation of estimate.—This country is suffering heavy losses due to outbreaks 
of forest insects. Cyclonic windstorms in some areas have contributed to the 
hazard of insect buildups which, along with drought conditions in many sections 
of the country, are part of the predisposing factors that contribute to serious insect 
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infestations. Significant reductions in potential losses have been effected by 
control programs. However, new situations uncovered during the past season 
indicate that additional control needs are essential if valuable timber is to be 
saved. 

Prior to the fiscal vear 1954 the estimates indicated the amounts needed for 
certain known infestations as well as a contingency fund to be used under specific 
criteria for unforeseen outbreaks. In view of the impracticability of determining 
at the time the budget is prepared the precise amounts needed for the various 
infestations, the Department proposed and Congress agreed to place all funds for 
the Forest Pest Control Act for 1954, except amounts required for surveys, in a 
contingency fund. Use of this contingeney fund is primarily dependent upor 
developments between the time budget is prepared and the time. control work is 
undertaken. The contingent character of control operations under this item 
arises not so _— from a new pest or unforeseen infestation as from the sudden 
development of a known and observed pest center into actual or threatened 

epidemic mrepertiins warranting control. Many infestations must be observed 

over a considerable period of time before determination can be realistically made 
concerning What, if anything, should be done in the way of control operations. 
An infestation may be composed of an aggressive insect population which may 
be on the increase or it may be on the decline. Populations may be reduced dras- 
tically by extremely cold winters or they may survive intact during mild ones. 
They may increase as a result of an invasion from surrounding areas or may 
decline as a result of a dispersal outward from an infested area. The onset of 
drought conditions or likelihood and location of forest fires and windstorms 
cannot be foretold. Any or all of these factors operate to quickly alter the forest- 
insect problem as it may appear at any one time. 

The contingency fund under this appropriation is, therefore, available to initiate, 
continue, or expand forest-insect control programs based on latest survey infor- 
mation. The habits and behaviors of most insect pests ¢ and the reaction of forest 
trees to their attack and weather conditions make it impossible to estimate many 
months in advance what the status of an infestation will be. 

Present outlook for 1954 and 1955.—Information regarding known outbreaks 
and other potentially serious situations based on current knowledge (December 1, 
1953) is presented in the table below. While continued improvement of coopera- 
tive survey activities has resulted in more complete knowledge of forest insect 
conditions throughout the country, developments such as those discussed above 
may materially alter the program which now appears in prospect for 1955. This 
program will be adjusted as required by developments revealed by future surveys. 
A small amount is included within the proposed contingency fund for 1955 for 
presently unforeseen outbreaks of forest pests. The table is followed by a detailed 
discussion on each project. 
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Schedule of past and prospective obligations—forest-pest control projects 


Estimated obligations 
based on current knowledge 
Obligations ~ 
incurred, (Dee. 1, 1953) 
| fiscal year ——_—_———_ —_—_—— 
1953 | Fiseal year Fiseal year 
| 1954 1955 


Project 


Miscellaneous small projects 
California 
National parks, bark beetles ‘ $67, 500 $36, 000 
Southern California, bark beetles : 60, 000 52, 000 
Northern California, bark beetles 9, 11 26, 000 55, 000 
Colorado and other Central Rocky Mountain States 
Bark beetles, national forests i, 80, 000 40, 000 
Idaho: Bark beetles, national forests 
Maine: Spruce budworm 9, 000 
Michigan-Wisconsin: Spittlebugs and sawflies 2 28, 000 28, 000 
Mississippi and other Southern States 
Bark beetles... ¥, GOO 
Turpentine beetles___. 27, 72: 28, G00 
Brownspot control, national forests . 15, 000 
Montana: Bark beetles, national forests_ 5, | 10, 000 
New Mexico and Arizona: | 
Mistletoe, Mescallero Indian Reservation 20, 20, 000 20, 000 
Beetles and defoliation, national forests - - 36 28, 000 
Oregon and Washington: Bark beetles 76, 33 10, 000 15, 000 
Utah: Bark beetles, national forests ‘; 3 52, 000 10, 000 
Miscellaneous areas 
National forests ; 49, 500 47,000 
Department of the Interior 31, 000 34, 000 
Large-scale projects 
Idaho: Douglas-fir beetles, national forests , 65, 000 
Mississippi: Southern pine beetles 233, 39, 500 20, 000 
Montana and Idaho 
Spruce budworm. .. : 4 27, 5, 000 
Spruce bark beetles | 391, 720, 000 880, 000 
Oregon and Washington: Spruce budworm 352, 335 36, 000 
Colorado: Engelmann spruce beetles, northern Colorado 105, 735 120, 000 24, 000 
New large projects, fiscal years 1954 and 1955 
Colorado: Uncompahgre, spruce beetles 171, 500 775, 000 
Idaho: 
Pine butterfly 220, 000 25, 000 
Spruce budworm 
New Mexico: Spruce budworm 
Reserve for unforeseen outbreaks 89, 000 
Subtotal, control projects 2, 246, 676 , 900, 000 | , 185, 000 
Unobligated balance 511, 119 ‘ 
Detection and appraisal surveys 419, 405 400, 000 400, 000 


Appropriation, 1953, 1954, and estimated 1955 1 3, 177, 200 2, 300, 000 , 585, 000 


In addition, $172,800 transferred to ‘‘Eradication of foot-and-mouth and other contagious diseases of 
inimals and poultry,”’ for eradication of vesicular exanthema of swine. 


MISCELLANEOUS SMALL PROJECTS 


National parks, bark beetles—Maintenance control to prevent epidemics from 
developing is carried out in the California naticnal parks. This work was 
heavier in fiscal year 1954 than for recent vears because of a buii!dup in m :untain 
pine beetles on Yosemite National Park and Jeffrey-pine beetles on Lassen 
National Park. 


1953... $30, 000 
1954 67, 500 
1955 36, 000 


Bark beetles in southern California.—Maintenance control of bark beetles is 
needed to protect this area of high recreational use. Control by logging is done 
wherever feasible. Direct control, however, is necessary on a number of areas. 
Infestations are diminishing with ihe exception of six areas which are increasing 
and need additional control work. The amount indicated for 1955 is less than 
for 1954 and will likely be matched as previously by State, county, and private 
funds to maintain control on privately owned lands. It is essential to maintain 
control on Federal lands to prevent reinvasion of private property 
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1953 ; : $41, 650 
1954 _ _- ES : . ‘ .... 60,000 
1955__... ‘ ; : : 4 iat “wee 


Bark beetles in northern California.—Northern California forests contain large 
volumes of the best ponderosa pine in the West. Loss from western-pine beetle 
and Jeffrey-pine beetle is held down by sanitation-salvage logging, supplemented 
by direct control measures. There has been a material increase in Jeffrey-pine 
beetle activity in the last vear. A small increase in direct control will, therefore, 
be needed to reduce insect buildup in cutover areas and in trees which cannot 
be reached by logging because of inaccessibility. 


1953 $9, 115 
1954 i eet sie STO 
1955 ; 55, 000 


Bark beetles on the national forests of Colorado and other Central Rocky Mountain 
States.—Black Hills beetles are the principal insect threat to the ponderosa pine 
stands on the national forests of Colorado, Wyoming, and South Dakota. To 
prevent epidemics of great destruction, small infestations are treated each year— 
by logging where practicable, and by direct control on other areas. Six forests 
in Colorado, the Black Hills of South Dakota and a small cooperative project in 
Wyoming have infestations needing treatment. The most serious are in the fine 
timber stands on the San Juan and Uncompahgre National Forests of Colorado. 
The major control effort last year occurred on the Roosevelt: National Forest in 
Colorado. Approximately 10,000 trees were treated, bringing this epidemic down 
so that some mopup work and current maintenance is all that is needed. 


1953 _ --. 
1954__- 
1955 


Idaho—bark beetles, national forests —Control of mountain pine beetle in white 
pine is accomplished by logging. This valuable resource is under continuous 
surveillance to determine beetle trends. In view of the present downward trend 
no work is contemplated for next year. 


al ; : Jove Cute ek ee 


Maine—spruce budworm.—This insect has built up to heavy proportions on 
approximately 20,000 acres in the Madawaska Lake area in Maine. The State 
owns approximately 1,000 acres and private owners the remainder. Aerial 
spraying with DDT is needed to prevent further spread into 225,000 acres of 
spruce-fir in adjoining townships. The estimated stumpage value of the threat- 
ened timber is $4,700,000. The State of Maine has requested assistance through 
the provisions of the Forest Pest Control Act to spray the 20,000 acres during the 
summer of 1954. The Federal contribution to this program will be only 25 
percent of the total cost. 


Spittlebugs and sawflies on pine plantations in Michigan and Wisconsin.—Infesta- 
tions of spittlebugs and sawflies appear in plantations here and there each year 
making it necessary to undertake some control work each year until the trees 
are large enough to shade out ferns and other vegetation, thus eliminating a 
favorable habitat for buildup of these insects. These plantations are increasingly 
valuable and control measures are amply warranted to bring them through the 
critical stage of growth and development favorable to insect buildup. The 
estimate of $28,000 is based on past experience. Final needs cannot be deter- 
mined until insect development is apparent next year. 


1954_- 

1955 : 
Mississippi and other Southern States—Bark beetles.—In August 1953 a marked 

increase in beetle activity was noted in western North Carolina and eastern 

Tennessee. Control by logging is underway on lands of all ownerships. Sup- 

plemental chemical control is needed to treat unmerchantable trees on the North 

Carolina National Forests. 


--- $9, 000 
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Mississippi and other Southern States—Turpentine beetle.—Activity in northeast 
Florida killed an estimated 35 million board-feet of pine during the years 1950-53. 
These were dry years, favorable for buildup of this insect. Principal buildup 
and killing was in naval stores timber in ponds which were exceptionally dry at 
the time. Salvage of infested timber did not control the beetle and appeared 
to aggravate the infestation. Chemical spraying was necessary. Over 70,000 
trees were sprayed to hold this insect in check. In recent months, normal rainfall 
has been experienced and it appears that less control funds will be needed next 
year although this remains to be determined. There are, however, new trouble 
spots in Mississippi, Louisiana, and Alabama which will need some control work 
next year; $20,000 is estimated for all areas, based on present knowledge. 


1953 : ‘ iu seu ence eeeaeat ee eee 
1954__- ; . aa 28, 000 
ie . a Ria TR 20, 000 


Brownspot fungus in longleaf pine-—This disease causes considerable loss in 
both planted and natural seedlings in the Southern States. Control is obtained 
by burning areas containing serious fungus growth. By such burning the infected 
needles are entirely consumed, but the seedling itself is uninjured. Some brown- 
spot control on a small scale is likely to be needed each year. 


ee oe coun ; ‘ é Scusague SOE 
WOOSnaeaucacciccuctaus buen ‘ : i aces ... 15, 000 
1955_. a " ae Zhe . ‘ aa oe fe 


Montana—Bark beetles, national forests —This mountain pine beetle epidemic 
has now been reduced to virtually an endemic level by Federal, State, and private 
cooperative control efforts. 


1953 os oat $65, 000 
Rar ities tes sit aap a . ; tata ane ceow See 


Mistletoe on pines—Mescallero Indian Reservation.—Heavy losses are being 
sustained in commercial ponderosa pine stands in the Western States from 
mistletoe disease. Infestation on the Mescallero Indian Reservation is especially 
heavy. A pilot plant control project was undertaken here in 1952 and continued 
in 1953. The larger infected trees are logged and supplemental control is applied 
to sapling and pole stands. A small amount is needed in fiscal year 1955 to 
maintain and heep the pilot plant project current. 


1953 
RW nwa 


1955 


New Mexico and Arizona—Beetles and defoliators, national forests.—Black Hills 
beetle control work in ponderosa pine on the Carson National Forest and fir 
engraver beetle on the Cibola National Forest will be reduced to a small amount 
of maintenance work after this year. Such work as may be necessary will be 
done with funds proposed for miscellaneous small projects. 


1953__ ; a 0g ; Ra s : $36, 118 
an nese . 2 28, 000 


Oregon and Washington—Bark beetles—Two severe windstorms, the latest in 
the winter of 1950-51, blew down billions of board-feet of timber scattered over a 
considerable area west of the Cascade Mountains in Oregon and Washington. 
Douglas-fir beetles population built up in the blowdown trees and then attacked 
standing green trees nearby. The only known means available to assist natural 
control of this epidemic is removal of infested material by commercial logging. A 
comprehensive aerial and ground survey of the general areas of infestations and 
windthrown timber was completed in 1952. A small expenditure was made in 
1953 to continue checking on the beetle population and to direct logging activities 
to infested spots where logging will produce the greatest effect. $15,000 is needed 
to continue this check next season. 

1953 _ ; acl $76, 337 
1954_ ee i ; ; ; _ 10,000 
1955_ ‘ ‘ stash -- 15,000 


Utah National Forests—Bark beetles —The Black Hills beetle is continuing its 
epidemic tendencies on the Dixie National Forest and adjacent national park 
lands. Surveys have just been completed which reveal that epidemic centers are 
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developing on the eastern division of the Dixie where little direct control work 
has been done previously. 


1953 $49, 832 
1954 52, 000 
1955 10, 000 


Miscellaneous small projects on national forests —There are a number of smaller 
projects on national forests which are now on a maintenance basis, but which 
have previously been troublesome because of epidemics. Some maintenance 
control, ranging from a few dollars to $15,000, is planned for such areas. 


1953 _. $47, 950 
1954 49, 500 
1955_ 47, 000 


Miscellaneous small projects on lands administered by the Department of Interior. 
There are a number of small projects, ranging from a few dollars to $15,000 in 
control cost, which are important on the national parks, monuments, and other 
Interior lands to protect scenic values and to prevent development of epidemics. 
Bark beetles, defoliators, and needle miners are involved. 


1953 _ $31, 083 
1954_ 31, 000 
1955. a 2 esac \aaee 


OLD LARGE-SCALE PROJECTS 


[daho-Douglas-fir beetle—This beetle is found throughout the Dougtas-fir 
stands in the Rocky Mountain States. Substantial losses have been experienced 
and are increasing in severity in a number of localities. A pilot plant control 
project was undertaken in 1953 in northern Idaho. Control on an entomological 
unit is being attempted through logging of merchantable infested trees supple- 
mented by treatment to kill the bugs in unmerchantable and inaccessible trees. 
It is too early to determine the effectiveness of this control work. Funds for 
additional control work are not being programed pending the outcome of this 
pilot-plant project. 


1953 ; ._.. $10, 000 
1954_ ‘ , ‘ 5; ae _... 65, 000 


Mississippi—Southern pine beetles —This was a fast-moving epidemic which 
started in the spring of 1952. Several generations of insects are produced an- 
nually, adding to the urgency and difficulty of control Control was started in 
June 1952 but the major task was accomplished in fiscal year 1953 as a cooperative 
project with the State of Mississippi and private landowners making major con- 
tributions to obtain control on lands of all ownerships. $233,711 were expended 
under this appropriation in that year to supplement control by logging. Millions 
of board feet of insect-infested trees were salvaged. Direct control by treating 
unmerchantable material will total less than $40,000 in fiscal year 1954. It is 
estimated that $20,000 will be needed next year to treat unmerchantable material 
on a few centers where this insect still shows epidemic tendencies. 


1953. i ‘ heait ‘ 5 _s .. $233, 711 
1954 ‘ ii Kall Seca 39, 500 
1955 ie sted — ssn 20, 000 


Montana-Idaho—Spruce budworm in the Northern Rocky Mountain area is 
widespread, but local infestations have intensified. Aerial spraying of an area 
of 87,000 acres of heavy feeding and defoliations was accomplished during June 
and early July 1953 to control those portions of infestations where serious trec 
mortality is oceurring. Infestations have now intensified on 200,000 additional 
acres to the point that control is needed. This project, however, has been post- 
poned in order to provide funds for an unforeseen epidemic of pine butterflies on 
the Boise National Forest in southwest Idaho. 


1953 eas oe (ica cdixth~i scenic aes eee 
pl wisn ta 5, 000 


Montana and Idaho—Spruce bark beetle—This epidemic resulted from develop- 
ment of large populations of beetles in windthrown trees as an aftermath of a 
devastating windstorm over a wide area in 1949. The beetles attacked standing 
timber in great numbers in 1952, killing 600 million board feet of choice spruce 
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timber in a total stand of some 6 billion board feet which is immediately threatened. 
Over 6 billion additional board feet are ultimately threatened. In 1953, 880 
million board feet of spruce was killed, 

The timber is large and must be felled to kill the beetles. Logging and removal 
of infested trees is the cheapest and most practical means to prevent catastrophic 
loss before natural control factors become effective Funds totaling $8,429,000 
have been appropriated for the construction of access roads to remove infested 
trees. In addition, private operators are expending about $5 million on additional 
roads for the same purpose As a result, 300 million board feet of spruce will be 
logged this fiscal year. In the fiscal year 1954, $720,000 is being used under this 
ippropriation item to supplement logging by treating trees in areas which cannot 
be reached by logging and in felling “trap trees’ to attract subsequent beetle 
attacks in selected areas. Trap trees are logged out or sprayed before the beetles 
emerge. Needs in fiscal year 1955 are estimated to be $880,000 for treatment of 
trap trees, intensive examination of the epidemic areas to spot infested trees for 
logging, and to provide the basis for continuation of logging-control activitie 


1953 S391, 126 
1954 720, 000 
1955 S80, OOO 

Oregon-Washington—Spruce budworm \ total of 369,171 acres were aerial 


praved in 1953 on this large cooperative project. This makes a grand total of 
3,161,114 acres sprayed on this project since 1949. As a result of this large coop- 
erative effort the epidemic conditions of budworm have been eliminated from the 
west side of the Cascades and from the east side, with the exception of the La 
Grande and Malheur units of 162,000 acres in eastern Oregon of which approxi- 
nately half isin Federal ownership. These areas were not in the original program, 
but now contain infestations which have intensified to the extent that direct 
control work would be beneficial. However, other projects now appear to warrant 
higher priorities for control action requiring deferment of further control effort 
on this project. 

1953 diel , : $352, 335 
1954 re i ae ‘ 36, 000 





Colorado—Engelmann spruce bark beetle, northern Colorado.—This devastating 
epidemic required large-scale control work for several vears. This work, coupled 
with increasingly effective biological factors, reduced this epidemic to an endemic 
level $24,000 is needed to treat a few locations showing epidemic potential 
duvint the summer and fall of 1954. This is in keeping with continued surveil- 
lance of this area and prompt treatment of spots showing epidemic tendencies 
Natural biological control factors are now generally keeping this insect in endemic 
numbers. 


195: $605. 735 
1954 120, 000 
1955 24, 000 


NEW LARGE-SCALE PROJECTS, FISCAL YEARS 1954 AND 1955 


Uncompahgre—S pruce bark beetle—A very severe outbreak of spruce beetles 
occurred in southwest Colorado in 1953. It developed from a heavy windstorm 
which caused scattered blowdown. The outbreak was discovered in August 1953. 
Survey crews began work immediately and it soon became apparent that early 
control action was necessary. $171,500 has already been made available from 
the contingency fund for work which can be accomplished this fiscal year. 
$775,000 is requested for fiscal year 1955 to accomplish the principal control 
effort. A total of 185,000 trees will be chemically treated and 33,000 will be 
logged by private timber operators. 5.2 billion feet of the best spruce timber in 
Colorado is threatened by this new epidemic. This epidemic is entirely separate 
from the Colorado spruce bark beetle project mentioned above and on which 
intensive control operations have been conducted in recent years. 


1954_ $171, 500 
1955 775, 000 

Idaho—Pine butterfly—This defoliating insect has increased phenomenally 
in 1953 and is now epidemic on 169,000 acres on the Boise National Forest in 
southwest Idaho. Trees that are completely defoliated either die or are so weak- 
ened the bark beetles soon kill them. 2.7 billion board-feet of very valuable pine 
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and fir timber are threatened. Demand for timber in this area exceeds supply. 
It is estimated that $220,000 will be required in fiscal year 1954 for aerial spraying 
of this infestation. Mopup needed in fiscal year 1955 will total $25,000. 


1954___-_- : ; $220, 000 
1955 5 ae 25, 000 


Idaho—Spruce budworm.—This insect has been evident in southwest Idaho for 
several years. Until recently only light to moderate defoliation has occurred 
except in small localized areas. However, natural factors currently are failing 
to keep this insect in check on 197,500 acres and heavy defoliation is now occurring. 
While these areas need aerial spraying estimated to cost $285,000 if further 
mortality is to be prevented, because of higher priority bark beetle projects 
present plans contemplate deferment of this project beyond fiscal year 1955. 

New Mexico—Spruce budworm.—There are 250,000 acres of commercial mixed 
conifer timber on the Carson and Santa Fe National Forests in which spruce 
budworm is causing considerable loss. Extensive killing of poles and smaller 
trees has occurred and killing of merchantable sizes is beginning to occur. Many 
small sawmills operate in this general area and are dependent on this timber for 
continuous operation. The loss of young timber is especially serious. Estimated 
cost of aerial spraying of the entire infestation in one season is $350,000. Spraying 
of part of the total area may be done each year until the infestation is covered 
by spraying logical control units in priority sequence. In view of other more 
urgent control programs now in prospect for 1955, this project is being postponed 
beyond the coming fiscal year. 

Cooperative work on State and private lands—In connection with the Forest 
Pest Control Act it is proposed in 1955 to limit Federal cooperation to one-third 
the cost of control operations on State and private lands. No work will be initiated 
on such lands until an agreement has been reached with the State or States 
involved whereby two-thirds of the cost would be provided from other than 
Federal sources. This procedure would not, however, prohibit the use of Federal 
funds, whether or not local cooperation was forthcoming, in those cases when 
damaging outbreaks of forest pests on Federal lands involve some intermingled or 
adjacent lands belonging to individuals who for one cause or another have no 
interest in the matter. Unless control is applied to such lands, success of the 
entire program may be placed in jeopardy. For example, control on intermingled 
or adjacent lands of State or private ownership may prove highly important when 
(a) the major part or all of the benefit of such work accrues to the Federal Govern- 
ment rather than the landowner; (6) when the Federal values at stake are high in 
comparison to values existing on lands not under Federal jurisdiction; and (c) when 
State or privately owned lands constitute only a small percentage of the infested 
area and failure to treat them would leave a source of reinfestation. 

Likewise, this procedure would not prohibit the Federal Government, either 
independently or in cooperation with the State or States involved, from initiating 
a program against a serious newly introduced forest pest. A new introduction 
which becomes established in a limited area may require prompt attention if an 
eradication effort is to be successful. Also, the forest insect or disease which 
becomes established in a limited area may not be of primary concern to the 
particular State where the introduction occurs. It is believed, therefore, essential 
to continue to take action immediately when such situations arise without con- 
tributions from State or private sources, if necessary. This phase of plant pest 
control is in effect a second line of defense—the first being inspections of importa- 
tions at port of entry. It might reasonably be looked upon as serving a function 
similar to a well-organized fire patrol. 

The increase of $415,836 in the subappropriation ‘Forest research”’ consists of 
the following: 

(6) An increase of $195,836 under the activity ‘Forest and range management 
investigations” to intensify research in forest production. 

Need for increase: This increase is needed to step up research in (1) the develop- 
ment of improved tree planting stock through seed source, hybridization, and 
other forest genetics studies; and (2) the development of more effective and less 
expensive control of worthless trees and shrubs on forest lands. 

(1) The need for proven strains and better quality planting stock has become 
a pressing problem during the last few years. Forest tree nurseries have been 
steadily expanding their production but with little knowledge of proper seed 
source and quality of planting stock adapted to particular localities and sites. 
Some nurseries have experienced difficulties and loss in disposing of planting stock 
from nondescript seed sources. On the other hand, there is a growing demand for 
sturdy trees of proven rapid growth, trees of better form and quality, trees 
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resistant to insects and disease, trees that are particularly well adapted to grow 
under unfavorable conditions, such as poor soils or dry sites. 

Increased attention, now almost nationwide in scope, is being directed at 
possibilities of more intensive management of forest lands in order to utilize more 
fully the productive capacity of the land through planting understocked and 
deforested areas. Successful tree planting, in contrast to timber stands regenerated 
naturally, can materially shorten the period required for a tree to reach market- 
able size for pulpwood and sawlogs. Also, some of the complex and expensive 
forest management practices including weedings and precommercial thinnings 
can be avoided where planting is resorted to rather than depending wholly on 
natural regeneration. Moreover, planting stock from parent strains known to 
be resistant to insects and diseases would greatly reduce the costs of forest manage- 
ment through reductions in expenditures now required for such pests as the white 
pine blister rust. However, there are many problems to be solved before these 
more intensive forest management practices meet with real success. 

The more acute problems are becoming increasingly clear as is being pointed 
out by forest tree improvement committees composed of representatives of public 
and private agencies, which now have become established in every major forest 
region. The most urgent and immediate need is for more reliable seed source 
information based on research in seed tree selection and on progeny tests. Equally 
important is the need for more research on tree hybridization. The committee, 
further have noted the small but highly significant research thus far carried out 
by the Forest Service and cooperating agencies. This promising research indi- 
cates that early as well as long-time and lasting results would come from a greatly 
increased effort along these lines. Hence the committees have strongly recom- 
mended an increased interest and participation by Federal, State, and private 
agencies concerned with planting problems and tree improvement. 

One of the most effective ways the Federal Government can contribute to such 
a program is through furnishing additional research personnel trained in the vari- 
ous aspects of forest genetics and planting. The opportunities of non-Federal 
cooperation through assistance in the field work is outstanding. 

(2) Closely related to the above problem is a second one equally pressing, the 
problem of how to get rid of and keep out worthless trees, shrubs, and plants that 
now occupy millions of acres of forest lands. For example: In the lake States 
there are thousands of acres of pine plantations established 10 to 15 years ago 
that are seriously threatened by competition of undesirable hardwoods that have 
subsequently developed; in the Northeast and particularly the South, invading 
worthless hardwoods on pinelands is a major obstacle to good forest management. 
While much effort is being applied by private and public agencies to control this 
undesirable growth, the work is expensive and frequently ineffective. On the 
other hand, recent experiments such as with airplane application of herbicides to 
release pine plantations in the lake States gives promise of less expensive as well 
as more effective control. 

The control of undesirable growth is complicated by the variation among species 
and localities with respect to killing effects of chemicals. The kind of chemical, 
dosage, and season of application that appears to work best for some species and 
regions are inadequate for others. Much damage to desirable growth could re- 
sult from improper application and by the same token only temporary results 
may occur from inadequate methods of control. 

The loss in productivity of forest lands due to competing undesirable species 
is very great. The problem occurs nationwide. Also there are indications that 
productivity of the land may be increased manyfold by elimination of such cover. 
Accordingly, the control of worthless plants and their replacement with desirable 
species by methods that are effective and less costly offers one of the great op- 
portunities for improving production on forest lands. 

Plan of work: The increase requested will be used for research in each major 
forest region on selected experimental forests where cooperative and other facilities 
are favorable. The work will be under the direction of the forest and range 
experimental stations. The tree improvement research will include studies (1) 
to determine the best tree seed sources now existing and ‘“‘proving”’ them through 
progeny tests, and (2) breeding for better strains with the hybrid vigor necessary 
to get drought resistance, better growth and quality, and resistance to insects and 
disease. The research on control of worthless trees and shrubs will include (1) 
determination of basic factors that govern the spread of undesirable species, (2) 
development of economica! and practical methods for their control, and (3) design 
of management practices that will prevent the invasion and growth of such cover 
on well-managed forest lands. 
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(7) An increase of $200,000 under the activity ‘‘“Fo,est protection investiga- 
tions’? composed of— 

(a) An increase of $50,000 to strengthen forest-fire-control investigations. 

Need for increase: Better methods are needed to determine high hazard areas, 
to predict high-fire danger periods, and to assure prompt discovery and suppression 
of fires while they are small. The National Advisory Committee on Forest Re- 
search, in reviewing the research needs in the forestry field, placed high priority 
on forest fire research. Tangible losses in this country due to forest fires, including 
cost of fire control, exceeded $100 million in calendar year 1952. Other less 
tangible losses, such as damage to watersheds, increase the amount of loss greatly. 
Consequently, it is clear that there is a tremendous opportunity for research to 
make a contribution which will yield very great returns on the investment. 

Problems of pressing concern involve the development of more effective means 
for reduction of high-hazard logging slash and safer and more skilled methods of 
using fire as a tool in converting hazardous brush-covered areas to more productive 
forests and ranges. The problem of what to do about logging slash in the West 
has been steadily growing over the last several years. ‘The older methods of 
hand piling and burning of logging slash where partial cutting is done, are becom- 
ing increasingly expensive and impracticable with the result that vast accumula- 
tions of dangerous fuels are being only partially removed. Where clear cutting 
by staggered blocks is practiced, broadcast burning is usually employed without 
piling. Under present practice, such burning can be carried out safely and effec- 
tively only under exacting weather conditions. These occur for only brief periods 
each year. Consequently, heavy accumulations of such slash are also being 
carried over each year. Moreover, many of the larger and more costly forest 
fires occur in such areas, where control is exceedingly difficult and damage to 
watersheds and trees left for future growth is heavy. 

Likewise the problem of proper control of prescribed fire, when used as a tool 
for the reduction of brush fire hazards and for accomplishing improved condi- 
tions for forest and range production is becoming especially acute. This problem 
has reached pressing importance in California and neighboring Western States. 
The use of fire as a wild land management tool is on the increase. It has great 
promise as an inexpensive means of better wild fire prevention and as an effective 
means of improving forest and range conditions under certain situations. How- 
ever, because of poor or inadequate techniques in carrying out such practices, 
undesirable results frequently have been achieved often accompanied by costly 
and damaging fires. 

Plan of work: The research work proposed will be carried out under the direc- 
tion of the forest and range experiment stations. This research aimed at more 
effective and practical methods of reducing fire hazards from logging slash will 
be centered largely in Idaho, Montana, Washington, and Oregon where the 
problem is acute and cooperative and other facilities favorable. The work will 
be directed at developing (1) better means of appraising volumes and inflamma- 
bility of logging slash in order to better determine where slash disposal is essential 
and where it can be left on the ground with reasonable safety; (2) mechanical 
methods for bunchIng or otherwise handling slash in preparation of its disposal; 
and (3) improved methods for burning logging slash, including research designed 
to lengthen the period when such burning can be done with safety. 

The research aimed at better techniques in carrying out prescribed use of fire 
for purposes of forest and range improvement will be conducted in California 
where the problem of converting brushlands to productive ranges is especially 
yressing, and where conditions are typical of the prevailing problems in several 
Vestern States. Cooperative help and facilities of State and local agencies 
also are especially favorable here. The work will be directed to the special 
problems that are peculiar to the behavior of fire in inflammable brush cover. 
Under present practices such burning can be done only when there is severe 
danger of damage to adjoining property. There is considerable promise that 
much safer and inexpensive practices can be developed where such burning is 
justified. 

(b) An increase of $150,000 to strengthen research on forest insects. 

Need for increase: Each year insects destroy an enormous volume of valuable 
timber in the United States. Recently, they have been even more destructive 
than forest fires. Because of the ever increasing value of forest products of all 
kinds, it is imperative that ways and means be found for preventing the develop- 
ment of harmful infestations and for more effectively and economically controlling 
existent ones. Control costs are so great where widespread outbreaks are con- 
cerned, that it is most important that effective and economical means be devel- 
oped for detecting and appraising infestations prior to the onset of epidemics, 
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in order that needed suppressive measures may be applied before conditions get 


out of hand. 
Some of the more urgent forest insect problems requiring additional research 
at the present time are discussed in the following paragraphs: 


DOUGLAS-FIR AND ENGELMANN SPRUCE BEETLES 


During the past few years enormously destructive outbreaks of the Engel 
mann spruce beetle and the Douglas-fir beetle have developed following wide- 
spread blowdowns of Engelmann spruce timber in Colorado, northern Idaho, and 
Montana and of Douglas-fir timber in western Oregon In the Colorado outbreak 
over 4 billion board feet of valuable Engelmann spruce was killed over a 10-vear 
period. Several billion more are endangered in the northern Rockies at the present 
time. In 1952 an outbreak of the Douglas-fir beetle principally in Oregon de- 
stroyed over a billion board feet of Douglas-fir timber. The amount that may 
be lost due to this outbreak alone during the next few vears is estimated at from 
3 to 5 billion board feet, representing a stumpage velue of $60 to $100 million or a 
lumber value of $345 to $575 million Most of this timber is at present in areas 
inaccessible to logging operations 

Douglas-fir, in respect to volume and value, is the most important softwood 
timber tree in the United States. Engelmann spruce is ranked seventh—its 
relative value in the central Rockies would be even higher. Very little compre- 
hensive research has been conducted on the Douglas-fir beetle rhe situation is 
slightly less critical with the Engelmann spruce beetle as a result of work done 
since World War II Not much is known about the habits and behavior of 
these beetles under normal conditions—thus the conditions which lead to epi- 
demies are relatively unknown, Little is known of the role of natural control 
factors in controlling infestations. The same is true of management practices 
that might render stands immune to damage There is urgent need for this 
information. Cooperative studies on a small seale have been initiated on the 
Douglas-fir beetle with States and private timber-owning agencies 


IMPROVEMENT IN SURVEY METHODS 


Because of the increasing demands for protection of timber products from 
insect attack, and of the widespread interest in forest pest control that has 
developed since passage of the Forest Pest Control Act in 1947, forest insect 
surveys are more important than ever. Keeping track of insect conditions in 
our forests is a mammoth undertaking. The appraisal of known infestations is 
in itself time consuming and costly. It is of utmost importance that the cheapest 
and most effective survey techniques be employed in order that the greatest 
good may accrue from the time and money expended in this work Recent 
research suggests that the airplane may be a most effective means of surveying 
for many forest insect infestations. How widely applicable it may be needs 
further study. Many insect infestations probably can never be surveyed from 
the air. They must be examined from the ground—a costly, time-consuming 
business. Recent studies indicate that great improvements may be made in 
the methods to use. There is every reason to believe that survey: methods can 
be improved greatly and that ways can be found for conducting them far more 
effectively and economically than is now possible. Improved methods for detect- 
ing small insect-infested areas may permit initiating prompt control measures, 
thus preventing subsequent outbreaks, extensive losses of timber, and expensive 
control programs 

Plan of work: The proposed increase would be used to 

(1) Study the habits and behavior of Douglas-fir beetles and Engelmann 
spruce beetles under normal and epidemic conditions in order to determine 
the causes underlying the rise and fall of epidemics 

(2) Study the natural control factors affecting these bark-beetle species 
and determine their effect upon host population densities; 

(3) Develop practical measures for controlling the Douglas-fir beetle 
directly and improve on present methods for directly controlling the Engel- 
mann spruce beetle; 

(4) Explore the possibility of preventing the development of harmful 
populations of these bark beetles by modifications in forest-management 
practices; and 

(5) Develop cheap and effective techniques for surveying forest insect 
conditions from the air and from the ground 

Much of the work to be done on the Douglas-fir beetle and the Engelmann 
spruce beetle would be done in cooperation with State organizations, State 
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universities, and private timber-owning agencies. The work, including studies 
of survey methods, would be undertaken mostly at existing locations. emarch. 
facilities would be provided at these locations to take care of this additional work. 

(8) An increase of $20,000 under the activity ‘Forest resources investigations” 
for research to improve methods of marketing farm forest products. 

Need for increase: Income from small timber holdings of farmers and various 
other forest owners is limited by inadequate marketing facilities, by lack of market 
reporting services, by absence of forest product specifications, and by difficulties 
of bringing buyers together with sellers of small and irregular lots of timber prod- 
ucts. Throughout the East in particular the timber on most small holdings is 
of relatively low quality, yet this material must be marketed before high grade 
products can be produced. There are an estimated 3 million small owners of 
timber lands in the United States. They own about 60 percent of the commercial 
forest land and supply a large percentage of the raw material used by forest 
industries. Timber marketing problems of the small owners vary in different 
localities depending upon timber species, concentrations of wood-using plants, and 
various other factors. There is widespread need to develop greater knowledge 
and efficient procedures and processes for marketing the various kinds of timber 
products available on farms and other small holdings; to develop standard grades 
and specifications for timber products; to compile lists of buyers for various 
timber products; and to provide a better basis for stumpage and log price report- 
ing services that will provide farmers and others with up-to-date marketing infor- 
mation. 

Plan of work: A limited program of timber marketing research to date has 
barely touched the varied problems faced by the farmers and others who own 
small forest holdings. The requested increase would be used for investigations 
of timber marketing problems primarily in the South where farm and other small 
holdings predominate. Many timber marketing problems in this region point to 
the need for investigations to determine ways and means of increasing output and 
income from timber lands through improvement in timber harvesting, trans- 
portation, processing, and marketing. 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as follows 
(new language italicized; deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 

‘For expenses necessary, including not to exceed $15,000 for employment 
pursuant to the second sentence of section 706 (a) of the Organic Act of 1944 
(5 U. 8. C. 574), as amended by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 

1 U.S. C. 55a), including travel expenses of advisory councils or similar groups; 
to experiment and make investigations and report on forestry, national 
2 forests, forest fires, forest insects and diseases, and lumbering [, but no part 
3 of this appropriation shall be used for any experiment or test made outside 
the jurisdiction of the United States]; to advise the owners of woodlands as 
to the proper care of the same; * * * to protect, administer, and improve 
the national forests, including tree planting and other measures to prevent 
erosion, drift, surface wash, soil waste, and the formation of floods, and to 
conserve water; to ascertain the natural conditions upon and utilize the na- 
tional forests, to transport and care for fish and game supplied to stock the 
4 national forests or the waters therein; for management of lands acquired under 
the land utilization program; and to collate, digest, report, and illustrate the 
results of experiments and investigations made by the Forest Service: 
Provided further, That the appropriations available to the Forest Service 
for the current fiscal year may be used for the operation and maintenance of 
5 aircraft, and the purchase of not to exceed [three] four (for replacement 
only), and not to exceed $250,000 of such appropriations may be used for the 
6 maintenance, improvement, and construction of Toienlanst ainwal landing 
7 fields in, or adjacent to, the national forests, as follows: 

“National forest protection and management: For the administration, 
protection, use, maintenance, improvement, and development of the national 
forests, including the establishment and maintenance of forest tree nurseries, 
including the procurement of tree seed and nursery stock by purchase, pro- 
duction, or otherwise, seeding and tree planting and the care of plantations 
and young growth; the maintenance of roads and trails and the construction 
and maintenance of all other improvements necessary for the proper and 
economical administration, protection, development, and use of the national 
forests, including experimental areas under Forest Service administration, 
* * * and all expenses necessary for the use, maintenance, improvement, 
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8 protection, and general administration of the national forests * * * and for 
the management of lands under title III of the Act of July 22, 1937, and the 
Act of August 11, 1945 (7 U. S. C. 1010-1012) ; $28,935,000: Provided, That 
the Secretary may sell at market value any property located in Yalobusha, 
Chickasaw, and Pontotoc counties, Mississippi, administered under title III of 
the Act of July 22, 1937, and suitable for return to private ownership under 
such terms and conditions as would not conflict with the purposes of said Act. 


* 4 * . * * * 


9 Control of forests pests: For the control of white pine blister rust pursuant to the 
Act of April 26, 1940 (16 U.S. C. 594a), including the development and testing 
of new control methods, $2,430,000, of which $360,000 shall be available to the 
Department of the Interior for the control of white pine blister rust on or ens 
dangering Federal lands under the jurisdiction of that Department or lands 
or Indian tribes which are under the jurisdiction of or retained under restrictions 
of the United States; and for carrying out the Forest Pest Control Act (16 U.S. C. 
Supp. V, 594-—1-594-45) , $2,585,000, of which $2,185,000 shall be apportioned 
for use pursuant to section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, for the pur- 
poses of said Act to the extent necessary under the then existing conditions, 
$5,015,000. 

“Forest research: For forest research at forest or range experiment stations, 
the Forest Products Laboratory, or elsewhere, in accordance with the pro- 
10 visions of sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, and 10 of the Act approved May 22, 

11 1928, as amended (16 U. 8. C. 581, 58la-581c, 581f-581i), including the 
the construction and maintenance of improvements; fire, silvicultural, water- 

12 shed, forest insects and diseases, and other forest investigations and experi- 
ments; investigations and experiments to develop improved methods of 
management of forest and [other] related ranges; experiments, investigations, 
and tests of forest products; marketing research and service on timber and 
timber products; and comprehensive forest survey; and investigations in 
forest economics; * * *1! 

The first change is proposed to permit the Forest Service to pay expenses of 
national forest advisory council members incidental to their attendance at council 
meetings. Particularly is this authority needed for a proposed National Forest 
Advisory Council on the national level to advise the Secretary and the Chief of 
the Forest Service on matters of broad policy with respect to the protection, 
development and utilization of national forests. This authority is equally im- 
portant in the case of the Alaska group which counsels with the regional forester 
at Juneau concerning the broad social and economic problems connected with the 
management of the Alaska National Forests. 

Water users, livestock owners, timber operators, sportsmen, recreation seekers, 
and the public generally, have a vital interest in the way national forest resources 
are managed and the interest of each group should be considered. The advice 
and counsel of such groups composed of leaders in many fields can be of invaluable 
assistance to the management of national forest resources. Demands upon the 
national forests and conflicts with respect to the best utilization and management 
of their resources present problems of increasing complexity and importance to 
the national economy and security. 

The proposed National Forest and Alaska Advisory Councils would consider 
broad policies relating to such problems as the establishment of sustained yield 
units, modification of the boundaries of wilderness areas, steps needed to protect 
range, as well as individual stockmen, during drought periods, conflicts between 
interests of stockmen, sportsmen, water users, recreationists, miners, etc., loca- 
tion of access roads, measures needed to protect critical watershed areas, criteria 
for closing national forest areas for fire protection, national forest regulations, 
and wildfire management problems which affect domestic livestock grazing and 
other uses. 

If representative people are selected to advise the Forest Service and the 
Secretary, some would have to travel over 2,000 miles to reach Washington. In 
Alaska the travel distances are great and expensive, as practically all of the travel 
is by air. Paying travel expense, plus the hotel and other living expenses while 
attending an advisory council meeting, would be difficult for a person of modest 
means. Nevertheless, it is just as important for such interests to be represented 
as for the interests of the well-to-do. 

The 20,000 national forest grazing permits vary in size from 1 to over 3,000 
head of cattle, and from 1 to over 10,000 sheep. Over 59 percent of the cattle 
permits are for from 1 to 40 head. 
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In the ease of the 22,000 timber sales made on national forests, over 19,000 
were for less than $1,000. On the other hand, one organization may purchase 
as much as a million dollars’ worth of stumpage from the national forests in 1 year 

Fifteen million irrigated acres receive water from the national forests. Small 
water users as well as the large, should be represented. There are 33 million 
visits to the national forests by recreationists and 6 million fishermen and hunters 
use the national forests annually. The same principle applies to them. 

Men who in the past have served on these advisory councils have given gener- 
ously of their time without compensation and at considerable personal sacrifice 
and expense—as a public service. In all fairness, it is believed that the Govern- 
ment should pay travel and subsistence expenses incurred in connection with 
attendance at infrequently scheduled advisory council meetings. Considerable 
financial hardship to some would otherwise result. 

The Comptroller General has recognized that agencies may appoint councils, 
commissions, boards, or similar bodies (26 Comp. Gen. 354, 356; 11 Comp. Gen 
331). However, it is necessary to obtain specific authority for the payment of 
expenses of such groups in accordance with 31 United States Code 673. It is 
planned to limit the use of this authority for the present to a National Forest 
Advisory Council and an Alaska Forest Advisory Council. 

The 2d, 4th, 8th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, and 14th changes are to incorporate 
or adjust references to functions, transferred to or from the Forest Service con- 
sistent with the reorganization of the Department, which are explained in more 
detail in the justifications for the activities involved. These changes provide for 
the continuation of such activities which are now included under the Forest 
Service. 

The third change proposes to eliminate the words “but no part of this appro- 
priation shall be used for any experiment or test made outside the jurisdiction of 
the United States”’ so as to permit use of appropriations made to the Forest Service 
for experiment and investigations on forest insects and diseases whenever it may 
be necessary. in the same manner as has been done in the past, by the former 
Bureaus of Entomology and Plant Quarantine and Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering. 

Experiments and investigations on insects and diseases have been carried on 
and are now being conducted in countries outside the jurisdiction of the United 
States, and in some cases, in cooperation with other countries. During the past 
2 or 3 years the Division of Forest Insect Investigations has been carrying on, in 
cooperation with the appropriate authorities in the Dominion of Canada, studies 
and tests of spruce budworm control. The Division has also cooperated with 
Canadian authorities on investigations of virus diseases of insects and methods of 
control. While this latter cooperation has not yet involved the participation of 
Department personnel in experiments on Canadian soil, developments indicate 
that it may be desirable. In both cases, the application of certain control measures 
in the United States is based on this cooperative research. 

The fifth change combines the authority for the replacement of 1 aircraft under 
“Control of forest pests’? with the authorization for replacement for 3 for con- 
tinuing Forest Service activities. 

The sixth change substitutes the word ‘aircraft’ for ‘‘airplane’”’ in order to 
clarify the language and make it consistent with the earlier wordage in the proviso 
which uses the word “aireraft.”’ 

The seventh change inserts the words “‘or adjacent to’’ the national forests. 
This change is recommended so as to permit use of appropriations available to 
the Forest Service on aircraft landing fields located adjacent to national forests 
which are essential to protection and management of the national forests. In 
some cases aircraft landing fields cannot, practically, be located inside the national 
forest boundaries because (a) of rough mountainous terrain and (b) the only 
justificable need for such a landing field is for fire-control purposes. Conse- 
quently, in order to facilitate and expedite transportation of men and supplies, 
including smoke jumpers, to inaccessible areas for reconnaissance of large fires, 
suppression, action, and for detection service in remote areas and after lightning 
storms, use is made of landing fields located near the national forests. The pro- 
posed change in language wonld re-mit work on these landing fields in the identi- 
cal manner that is now provided for landing fields located in the national forests. 

The ninth change inserts the former separate appropriation ‘‘Control of forest 
rests”’ as a pew subanpropriation under “Salaries and expenses, Forest Service.” 
The language has been simplified by removing unnecessary words and specific 
authorities such as the replacement of aircraft and construction and alteration 
of buildings now included in the preamble for the Forest Service so that these 
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provisions will be uniformly applicable to all activities for ‘Salaries and expenses, 
Forest Service.” 


NATIONAL Forest Prorection AND MANAGEMENT 


Mr. McArpue. | will ask Mr. Cliff, Assistant Chief in charge of 
national forest administration, to take over at this point. IL would 
like him, if you would be willing to listen for a few moments, to give 
vou a quick highlight summary of the national forest situation, and 
then proceed to the individual items. We are now discussing item 
No. 1 on page 222, ‘National forest protection and management.”’ 

Mr. CLIFF. Mr. Chairman, the Forest Service has continued to do a 
rushing business in handling the national forests during the fiscal vear 
1953. Our income reached an all-time high of $76,463,746, which is 
$5 million above the income in fiscal year 1952. The expenses of 
administering the national forests, and developing them, including the 
capital investments, fighting of forest fires, controlling forest pests 
and all of the other expenses connected with the administration of 
these lands, amounted to $65,838,649, a net income over outgo of about 
$11 million. 

The bulk of this income comes from timber sales. The national 
forest timber sale business has increased very rapidly over the past 
decade. 

TIMBER SALES 


Senator YounG. Is there as much demand for timber this vear as 
there has been for the past several years? 

Mr. Cuirr. Yes, sir. The demand has continued to increase for 
national forest timber. 

Senator Youna. At the present time? 

Mr. Curr. Even this year, in the face of a slump in the lumber 
market, we are getting increased demands from practically all parts 
of the country for national forest timber. The cut of national forest 
timber during the first half of fiscal year 1954 is 200 million feet above 
the production during the first half of the preceeding fiscal year. This 
chart indicates the rapid growth in our timber sale business. — It 
reached an all-time high in fiscal year 1953 of 5,160 million board-feet. 
The allowable annual cut, if we were cutting the full sustained vield 
on all of our national forests, would be about 6.9 billion. So we are 
undercutting our timber by about 1.7 billion board-feet. 

Senator HaypeN. Do you mean by that that the timber that is 
ripening is ripening faster than the cut? 


YIELD CAPACITY 


Mr. Currr. I mean by that, Senator Hayden, that if we were cutting 
up to our full sustained vield capacity, we would be harvesting on our 
national forests nearly 7 billion board-feet of timber each vear. 

Senator Haypren. And that would bring in an income at the present 
prices of about what? 

Mr. Curr. Well, at 1953 prices it would bring an increased income 
of about $20 million. The income in fiscal year 1953 for timber sales 
was $70,983,000. 

Senator Haypen. If we could handle it the way you are suggesting, 
timber sales would be up close to $90 million? 
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Mr. Curr. At the 1953 price level, that is correct. However, this 
year we are getting less money for our timber than we did in fiscal year 
1953, and we will not be able to maintain that income. The price 
in 1953 on the average was $13.68 per thousand. It has dropped this 
year to an average of about $12.18, which will result in less total 
receipts. 

Senator DworsHak. Put it on the basis of board-feet. How much 
more timber would you be cutting annually if you were to maintain 
the basis of sustained yield to take care of the maturing timber? 

Mr. Curr. We would be cutting 1.7 billion board-feet more than 
we are now cutting. 


OVERMATURE TIMBER LOSSES 


Senator DworsHak. How about pests. Does some of this overripe 
timber become more vulnerable to pests, destruction, and 
deterioration? 

Mr. Curr. That is very true. That is one of the big problems that 
we have to face, the losses we are sustaining every year from insects 
and diseases, in these overmature forests out West, particularly. 

Overmature forests tend to reach a state of stability, where the 
losses just about offset the annual growth. When you convert these 
overmature forests to young, growing forests, we get net growth, but 
in these older stands we are losing considerable timber. The losses 
cannot be recaptured. The fact that we are not cutting as much as 
we could be cutting does not mean that you come along 5 years 
from now and cut that much more, because the losses are offsetting 
the growth currently. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, might I ask a question? 

Senator Youna. Certainly, Senator. 


PERCENTAGE OF ANNUAL TIMBER FROM NATIONAL FORESTS 


Senator Toyz. What percent of the national forests constitutes 
the annual timber that is cut? 

Mr. Curr. Nationwide? 

Senator Ture. Yes. 

Mr. Curr. About 15 percent of the lumber and about 10 percent 
of all forest products. 

Senator Ture. In other words, the sawmill operator will proceed 
and cut his own or buy it privately, in the event you are unable to 
sell and take care of his bids in the national forests? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 

Senator Tuye. So if you are denied the funds, the person that is 
seeking timber does not wait until you are ready next year. He just 
proceeds to go and open up an operation somewhere else and you are 
left awaiting some future bids. 


PRESSURE ON PRIVATE LANDS 


Mr. Curr. In many places the private timberlands are being cut 
faster than they should be cut, and if we were harvesting our full 
crop on the national forests, we would relieve the pressure on some of 
these private lands. 

Senator Maysank. May I follow up, Senator? 
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Senator Turn. Yes. ' 

Senator Maysanx. Why do we not ask for more money so we can 
get more timber cut on the Government reservations? That is an 
excellent statement you made. I thoroughly agree with you. We 
have small timber in the South compared to the West, but there are 
a lot of private people selling their timber and it looks like a lawn- 
mower went over the place. They have the Government forests 
there, and you are cutting pretty good there and do not have the 
trouble that you have out West. Why cannot we appropriate more 
money for you to cut the timber? You will get the money back in 
the Treasury at the end. 

Am I wrong in that? 

Mr. Curr. No, I think you are right, Senator Maybank. Let me 
say that the Department is fully aware of the desirability of increasing 
this cut. 

Senator Mayspank. And the Department and the Secretary, and 
we appreciate it, wants to save money. But he will save more money 
by cutting more timber and putting more money into the Treasury 
from the timber that is cut; would he not? 


BUDGET CEILINGS 


Mr. Curr. This year there is a very serious problem of trying to 
reduce expenditures to meet the budget ceilings placed on the De- 
partment. 

Senator MayBank. But, Mr. Chairman, if my good friend will let 
me interrupt again, to meet the budget ceiling is one thing but to 
put money into the Treasury is another thing. If you are putting 
more into the Treasury, you will be under the budget ceiling. 

The Government gets the money in the end; does it not? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 

Senator MaysBank. I believe that was the point the Senator from 
Minnesota wants to bring out. Would you not get a dollar and a 
half for every dollar spent, get that much back into the Treasury? 


RETURN PER DOLLAR EXPENDED 


Mr. Curr. We get a return of about $10 for every dollar we spend 
on timber management activities, on top of the basic structure that 
we now have. 

Senator Younac. How do you pely that cut. Is it from an econ- 


omy point of meeting budget ceilings, more than anything else? 

Mr. Curr. The budget item for timber management remained the 
same and was not reduced. The amount of money in the budget for 
timber-sale activities remains the same as last year—$5,780,300. It 
was not reduced. The Department and the Budget Bureau both 
instructed us to do everything we could to keep up the cut. 

Senator Tuyr. That is under item No. 1, “Timber resource man- 
agement’’? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 


NEED FOR MORE FUNDS 


Senator Tuy. You were cut in the overall budget by $1,008,300, 
but in your timber management you were not cut but you contend 
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that is insufficient funds to permit you to manage and offer for sale 
all the timber that you should be selling and that you could sell : 
you could measure and offer or supervise the letting of those bids; 
that it? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Toye. How much more money would you need in that 
item to carry out the timber sales that you think you should justly 
carry out? 

PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN TIMBER SALE 


Mr. Curr. There are two problems, as Mr. McArdle pointed 
out, that prevent us from making these sales as rapidly as we should. 
One is the problem of accessibility. Many of our timber stands, 
particularly in the West, are inaccessible and need to be developed 
with a road system before we can harvest them. The other problem 
is one of getting foresters into the woods, to prepare the sales, make 
the cruises, the appraisals, put the timber up for sale, and administer 
the sales after they are made. 

We estimated about a year ago that we could close this gap, be- 
tween the actual cut and what we should be cutting, about halfway 
by adding additional men on timber-sale work. To close it all the 
way and then keep the cut up to full capacity will require construction 
of a considerable mileage of access roads as well as employment of 
more timber-management men. 

Senator Maysank. Would you yield, Senator? 

Senator Taye. I am all through, thank you. 


ADDITIONAL MEN NEEDED 


Senator Maysank. How many additional men would we need 
to fill this gap = 

Mr. Curr. I do not have that figure in my mind, Senator. 

Senator Maysank. Would you get it for the record? 

Mr. Curr. I will supply it for the record; yes, sir. 

Mr. McArpte. Senator Maybank, you ‘asked a plain, straight 
out question of how much money it would take to get this cut up 
to the maximum. We will try to develop that figure and insert it 
into the record. 

Senator Maysank. I appreciate what the forest service and the 
forest department has done for this country. That has always put 
more money into the Treasury. I am speaking of this particular 
item. You say 10 dollars to 1, approximately. 

Mr. Cuirr. That is correct. 


TREASURY RECEIPTS 


Senator Maysank. If we could appropriate some more dollars, we 
could cut some more timber and although we might go over the 
budget, mevertheless the Treasury receipts would be that much 
greater, That is the way I understand it. Am I wrong, Mr. Me- 
Ardle? 

Mr. McArpb.e. We will provide that for the record, both for roads 
and for actual sales administration. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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The first step toward increasing the national forest cut to full sustained-yield 
cutting capacity would be to increase funds available for timber sale preparation 
and administration by $1,400,000. This increase would result in a total cut of 
6.25 billion board feet, an increase in cut of approximately 1 billion board feet, 
which at the 1953 price level would bring an income of $13,680,000. It would 
provide for approximately 255 man-vears of addition: timber sale work. This 
expansion of the cut could be obtained promptly, but it could not be maintained 
unless road construction funds are provided to make additional timber areas 
accessible. 

Timber access road construction funds needed to reach the full allowable na- 
tional forest cut of 6.9 billion board feet total $94,300,000 for 5,200 miles. This 
is in addition to an estimated 9,000 miles of permanent timber access roads which 
would be built by timber pruchasers at a cost of approximately $100 million. The 
federally constructed roads should be built at a rate of about $20 million annually. 
Completion of this initial system would thus be provided for in the fifth year. 
After installation of the initial system it is estimated that approximately $7 
million of Federal construction and $12 million of purchaser construction would 
be required to maintain the cut at full capacity. 

When progress on the access road progrs am makes it possible to expand the cut 
to the full capacity of 6.9 billion feet, additional funds for timber sale preparation 
and administration would be needed to increase the cut by 650 million board feet 
above the 6.25 billion board feet previously estimated. An additional $813,500 
in administrative funds would be required to attain this increased cut. Total 
additional administrative funds required to obtain the full allowable cut of 6.9 
billion feet are therefore $2,213,500. Prospective increased revenue from stump- 
age would be approximately $20 million. 


PUBLIC USE OF NATIONAL FORESTS 


Mr. Currr. Our business has grown in other respects as_ well. 
This next chart indicates the public use on the national forests from 
1925 to date. The recreational use increased to 35 million visits in 
calendar year 1953, which is a 97 percent increase above the use in 
1941, the highest prewar year. The increased use has brought with 
it some increased problems in sanitation and cleanup of recreational 
areas, and maintenance. It presents one of the real tough problems 
with which we are confronted in managing the national forests. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., TONTO RIM ROAD 


Senator HaypEeN. We have an illustration of that in Arizona. 
There they are at work on a better highway from Phoenix north to 
just under the Tonto Rim. When that road is finished it will be a 
very comparatively short drive and in any forenoon you could get 
up, on a hot summer day, to an altitude where the climate is cool and 
in the pines. The road will be finished. What the people are going 
to do when they get there, I don’t know. ‘There just has been no 
provision made whatsoever for sanitary facilities, for example, for 
camp sites, or anything else to take care of them. They could go 
there by the hundreds and will go. What you are going to have is 
just an awful mess unless something is done to meet a situation of 
that kind. A man will want, in hot summer weather, to take his 
wife and children up for a few days, and if he could get there in about 

2 hours’ driving time, maybe a little more, he is going to go. Then 
there are absolutely no facilities made to take care of the family at all. 

Senator Youna. That which you are talking about would come 
under item 5, would it not? 
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FUNDS FOR SANITATION AND CARE OF PUBLIC CAMPGROUNDS 


Senator Haypen. Yes, sir. 

When you made up this budget yourself, how much did you add 
for it? There must be some place where the Forest Service had an 
idea of what it would take to provide the forest recreation, in view 
of this tremendous increase in the number of people who are going 
into the forests. 

Mr. McArpte. Senator Hayden, we requested of the Department 
an increase of $700,000 for sanitation and care of public use areas. 
I think I need to point out, however, that the Department was 
struggling with balancing its own budget under ceilings imposed by 
the Budget Bureau. So it had to establish priorities. There was no 
lack of recognition on the part of the people that we dealt with in the 
Department as to the importance of this item, and many of the other 
items. We recognize that fully. But we simple did not have enough 
money to go all the way around. 

Senator Haypen. I can understand you are operating under a 
ceiling, but nevertheless it is just as it was in the other instance where 
you could make an investment that would pay profitably. If you did 
it, at least bring in enough money to take in the recreation. 


INCREASE IN RECREATIONAL USE 


Mr. McArpue. We are having an increasingly difficult problem 
ahead of us in this recreation matter, which I think you sense quite 
well. In the last 10 years our recreational use has jumped from 
about 11 to 35 million visits a year. Campgrounds and picnic areas 
which were constructed for a few hundred people are being used by 
thousands. Sanitary facilities are simply inadequate to protect the 
public health. Last year the committee granted an increase of 
$250,000 in this item. That was spent in trying our best to take care 
of the situation in some of the more heavily used campgrounds, 
building more toilets, improving water facilities, buying some more 
garbage cans, and in any way that we could to stretch that money 
out to cover the more critical areas. It was exceedingly helpful. 
It took care of some very bad health problems but it unfortunately 
was not sufficient to take care of all of them. 

Senator Haypen. What is the level of the appropriation? You 
are not getting any more money for that work than you got last year, 
are you? 

Mr. McArpte. The appropriation proposed for next fiscal year is 
the same as for this year. There was not any cut in it. 


INCOME FROM FEDERAL RECREATIONAL AREAS 


Senator Youna. Is there any income from these operations? 

Mr. Curr. There is some income, Senator Young, but generally 
the recreational use is free. We have placed 54 of our biggest areas 
under concessionnaire operations in an effort to reduce the demands 
for Federal funds to maintain and clean up these areas. However 
that does not make much of an impact in the overall job. 
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The concessionnaire is a charge operation. We turn the area over 
to a private operator who does the cleanup and normal maintenance 
work. He pays the Government a fee for the concession, and then he 
gets the income that he collects from the public for the use of those 
areas. 

SPECIAL USE PERMITS 


There is income in connection with the rental of summer home lots, 
resorts, and other privately owned improvements which are installed 
for public recreation. Ski lifts is another example. We have some 
52,000 special-use permits of various kinds on the national forests. 
That permit business is up about 2 percent since 1951. The income 
from special uses, easements, power permits, and oil and gas leases and 
mineral leases on acquired land amounts to about $1 million a year. 

Senator Youne. Will you proceed. 

Mr. McArpte. Mr. Chairman, we were engaged before the recess 
in consideration of the national forest items and Mr. Cliff was handling 
those. I believe he has one more item on the national forests that 
he would like to discuss with the committee. 

Senator Young. You may continue Mr. Cliff. 


GRAZING ON THE NATIONAL FORESTS 


Mr. Curr. The grazing business on the national forests continued 
at about the same level in fiscal year 1953 as in the preceding yea 
There were 19,550 paid permits for 1,095,559 cattle and 2,999! 523 
sheep. The income from grazing in fiscal year 1953 dropped down 
to $4,415,862. The income in the preceding year was $5,022,654. 
The grazing fees this year are less than in fiscal year 1953, and it is 
estimated that the income from national forest deine will drop to 
about $4 million in fiscal year 1954. 


GRAZING FEE SYSTEM 


The grazing fees, as you understand, are geared to the price of 
livestock. We have a sliding scale formula under which grazing fees 
fluctuate with the price of livestock sold in the 11 Western States. 

Senator Youna. You have had that for several years? 

Mr. Currr. That has been in effect for about 20 years 

Senator Youna. Is it the Taylor grazing people’ that have geared 
it to the livestock prices in the last few years? It seems to me that 
one of the services has only recently turned over to a livestock value 
basis. 

Mr. Curr. The soil conservation service adopted that method 
several years ago on the LU lands. ‘The LU system is now similar 
to the national-forest grazing-fee system. The Bureau of Land 
Management has a fixed fee which does not vary from year to year. 
For cattle their fees are 12 cents per head per month and for sheep 
2% cents. The grazing fees on national forests this year will be 35 
cents for cattle per head per month and 9 cents for sheep. 
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PROPOSED REDUCTIONS FOR MANAGEMENT OF THE NATIONAL FORESTS 


Senator YounG. Does that complete that item? I wish you would 
take each one of these items where you are asking for a reduction and 
explain why. 

Mr. Currr. That is what I intended to do, Senator, after giving 
you the general picture of the business that we have been conducting 
on the forests. 

The total amount appropriated for protection and management of 
national forests and land-utilization projects amounted to $30,961,700 
in fiscal year 1954. The budget estimate for 1955 is $28,935,000, a 
decrease of $2,026,700 for the administration of the national feredts 
and the LU lands. 


MAINTENANCE OF IMPROVEMENTS 


The decreases are detailed on page 221. The first item listed there 
is for the maintenance of improvements. The budget provides a 
decrease of $283,000 for maintenance of improvements. The budget 
estimate is $2,695,000 for fiscal vear 1955. 

The decrease will be met by deferring maintenance on some of our 
improvements and by reducing the frequency of maintenance. 


ORIGINAL BUDGET REQUESTS 


Senator Youne. I wish you would place in the record figures show- 
ing how much you asked the Bureau of the Budget for on each one 
of these items. 

Senator Haypen. I think, Mr. Chairman, it might be a little better 
to get the figures this way: The Forest Service made up a list and sub- 
mitted it to the Department of Agriculture for what it thought would 
be proper sums of money for these activities. Then the Department 
of Agriculture itself received from the Bureau of the Budget a ceiling 
limit, and under that limit they had to cut down what to me, good, 
sound business would have dictated Forest Service would get. But 
the Department of Agriculture could not ask the budget for it. 
Could you put the figures in on what you folks asked of the Depart- 
ment? Then we will get somewhere. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Forest Service estimates requested of the Department and Budget Bureau 
allowances, fiscal year 1956 


Appropriation items and projects 


Salaries and expenses, Forest Service 
National forest protection and management 
Resource protection and use: 

Timber resource management 
tange resource Management 

Wildlife resource management 

Water resource management 

Sanitation and care of public 
grounds 

Management of other land uses 

Maintenance of improvements 

Forest fire protection 

Construction of improvements 

Forest rangers, forest supervisors, 
other multiple activity employees 

Management of land utilization projects 


Call p- 


and 


Subtotal 


Resource development: 
Reforestation 
Range revegetation 


Subtotal -.. 


Additional measures to accelerate flood pre- 
vention... 


Penalty mail 


Total, national forest protection and man- 
agement . 


Fighting forest fires. -- . . 


Control of forest pests: 
White pine blister rust 
Leadership, coordination, and technical 
direction ‘ 

Control work on national forests 
Control work on interior lands- - 
Control work on State and private lands 
Penalty mail 


Subtotal _.. 


Forest pest control 
Detection and appraisal surveys 
Control of forest pests. 
Contingency fund 
Penalty mail e 


Subtotal--...-- 
Total, control of forest pests 
Forest research 
Forest and range management investigations 
Experimental forests and ranges... - 
Forest protection investigations: 
Fire control investigations 
Forest insect investigations 
Forest disease investigations 


Subtotal “ 


Forest products investigations... 


Appropria- 


Difference, 
Budget Bu- 
reau allow- 
ance from 
Forest Serv- 


Forest Serv 
ice original 
request to 


Budget 
Bureau 
allowance, 


tion act, 
fiscal year 





Yepart- ; 
1954, ad- Dep art fiscal year ice original 
; ment, fiscal So p 
justed TORR 1955 request to 
year 1955 
. Depart- 
ment, col 
(2) minus 
(1) (2) 3 col. (3) 
$5, 780, 300 | $7,335,300 | $5, 780, 300 $1, 555, 000 
950, 000 950, 000 950, 000 
216, 000 210, 000 210, 000 
130, 000 130, 000 130, 000 
970, 000 1, 670, 000 970, 000 700, 000 
950, 000 950, 000 950, 000 
2, 978, 000 3, 476, 000 2, 695, 000 781, 000 
38, 000, OOO ¥, 000, OOO 8, 000, 000 1, 000, OOO 
272, 000 272, 000 272, 000 
7, 800, 000 7, 800, 000 7, 587, 700 212, 300 
1, 248, 000 1, 248, 000 735, 000 513, 000 
29, 288, 300 | 33,041, 300 | 28, 280, 000 4, 761, 300 
820, 000 1, 234, 500 390, 000 844, 500 
565, 000 938, 000 265, 000 673, 000 
1, 385, 000 2, 172, 500 655, 000 —1, 517, 500 
288, 400 446, 995 446, 995 
72, 556 72, 556 
30, 961, 700 | 35,733,351 28, 935, 000 —, 798, 351 
6, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 
620, 000 620, 000 560, 000 60, 000 
1, 576, 354 1, 750, 000 1, 510, 000 240, 000 
460, 000 505, 000 360, 000 145, 000 
330, 000 425, 000 425, 000 
3, 090 3,090 
2, 986, 354 3, 303, 090 2, 430, 000 873, 090 
400, 000 400, 000 400, 000 
1, 142, 000 1, 142, 000 —1, 142, 000 
758, 000 1, 808, 000 2, 185, 000 +377, 000 
4,040 4,040 
2, 300, 000 3, 354, 040 2, 585, 000 — 769, 040 
5, 286,354 | 6,657,130 5, 015, 000 —1, 642, 130 
2, 898, 794 3, 228, 094 3, 094, 630 133, 464 
104 183, 104 183, 104 
462, 100 612, 100 612, 100 
447, 500 487, 500 147, 500 — 40, 000 
1, 042, 704 1, 282, 704 1, 242, 704 — 40, 000 
1, 231, 318 1, 531, 318 1, 231, 318 — 300, 000 
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Forest Service estimates requested of the Department and Budget Bureau 
allowances, fiscal year 1955—Continued 






























































| | 
| Difference, 
2 Budget Bu- 
Appropria- ws = — Budget reau allow- 
| tion act, aaa to | Bureau ance from 
| fiscal year | “Tenart- | allowance, | Forest Serv- 
Appropriation items and projects | 1954, ad- | cuent fiscal fiscal year | ice original 
justed | year 1955 1955 request to 
|? . Depart- 
ment, col. 
| | (2) minus 
(1) | (2) (3) col. (3) 
Salaries and expenses, Forest Service—Continued —_| 
Forest research—Continued | | | 
Forest resources investigations: | 
Forest survey _. oe te ...| $815,973 | $1,315, 973 $815, 973 —$500, 000 
Economic investigations___... : . 123, 875 | 162, 875 143, 875 —19, 000 
Subtotal... e | 939,848 | 1,478,848 | 959,848 |  —519, 000 
Renee. tie ee Se a aes sad —19, 561 
Total, forestresearch ____..._.......- és 61 12, 664 | 7 640, 525 6, 528, 500 . 1,012, 025 
Total, salaries and expenses hoe rr ae 55, 931,006 | 46, 478, 500 —9, 452, 506 
Forest roads and trails: t SESE a a 
RP tdG, « f0tt-ccbeboentes dcteusideusavcae 7, 529,000 | 15, 529, 000 9, 100, 000 —6, 429, 000 
I Sie Sale oie a ae Se eee | 6,898, 000 6,900,000 | 6,900,000 |........ ‘cnet 
Additional measures to accelerate flood preven- 
ic Jvanscabaccoeues fipasctescacnctetcan tee | 71, 000 | TE cannes —71, 000 
I a De CONE eis —22, 464 
Total, forest roads and trails___..........____-- 14, 498, 000 | 22, 522, 464 | 16,000,000 | —6, 522, 464 
Acquisition of lands for national forests... ....-- By We tiawcvediesws A SAUL PRUDEIN Jute wucess 
State and private forestry cooperation: P 
Cooperation in forest fire control. ___......_.._- 9, 449, 500 | 11,449,500 | 8, 968, 300 —2, 481, 200 
Cooperation in forest tree planting. __.........._-| 447, 061 ST Biv ne cuadcinenel —697, 000 
Cooperation in forest management and processing- 632, 429 POD Dcevsiiescte | — 782, 325 
General forestry assistance. __.._.........-.-.--- | 154, 700 154, 700 TEA PD dissudsnkeess- 
Additional measures to accelerate flood preven- 
TOUR... ckekens spb és cndnbbanble<betake gr ee dean thew MOO honda | —16, 000 
gf ree ee ee -| De Else caslasdne | —3, 335 
Total, State and private forestry cooperation.__| 10, 683, 690 13, 102, 860 9, 123, 000 —3, 979, 860 
Cooperative range improvements. __........... 531, 000° 700, 000 281, 000 —419, 000 
ee, PO Vs eoikk ss ns i csbiencced 74, 148, 408 | 92, 256, 330 | 71,882,500 | —20, 373, 830 











BUDGET CEILINGS 


Mr. McArpir. May I say at this point that the first estimate was, 
as you have indicated, our estimate of what would be desirable. But 
later, when the Department had its similar estimates for other bureaus 
and presented those to the Bureau of the Budget, the Bureau of the 
Budget could see the whole picture for the whole Federal structure 
and it was necessary to impose ceilings on each department. 

Senator Youne. Did the Bureau of the Budget place a ceiling on 
the Forestry Department or on the whole Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. McArpte. On the Department of Agriculture, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Youne. The ceiling for the Forestry Service was then set 
Ran Budget Director of the Department of Agriculture; is that 
right? 

Mr. Wueeter. The final determination, of course, was approved 
by the Secretary. The ceiling that we received from the Bureau of 
the Budget was a total figure which included most of the items in the 
Department. It was then necessary for the Department to plan 
a budget within that total ceiling for submission to the Bureau of 


le cS I Aire 
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the Budget. That was arrived at through lengthy discussions and 
conferences between the agencies and the Secretary’s immediate 
staff and the Budget Office. The budget was finally presented to the 
Bureau of the Budget within the total figure set by them in advance. 


DEPARTMENTAL COSTS 


Senator Haypen. The thing that the Director of the Budget 
forgot or someone forgot is that it did not cost as much to run the 
Department of Agriculture now as it did 10 years ago. There may 
be other departments of the Government that have expanded tre- 
mendously, and could properly be asked to cut down. 

Last year, if 1 remember correctly, it did not cost the taxpayer 
as much to operate the entire Department as it did 10 years before. 
Am I correct about that? 

Mr. Wueever. That is correct insofar as appropriated funds are 
concerned. The 1953 appropriations for regular activities totaled 
$738.7 millions as compared with $889.7 millions for fiscal 1944, 

Senator Haypren. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Wueeter. That is without regard to corporation financing. 

Senator HaypeEn. So it is not fair, to my way of thinking, for a 
budget director to put the same kind of a squeeze on a department 
that is already squeezed down and which is doing an excellent job 
for a reasonable sum of money than it would for a greatly expanded 
agency. 

Senator Younc. We certainly have no quarrel with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. We are trying to reduce its budget. I think 
it is a laudable undertaking, and you are to be commended for it, 
but I think getting these figures will help the committee members 
decide on the amount to be appropriated. 


DEPARTMENT ESTIMATES, 1955, FOR REGULAR ACTIVITIES AS COMPARED 
WITH APPROPRIATION, 1954 


Senator DworsHax. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. 
Wheeler to tell us what the overall reduction was between the proposed 
Department of Agriculture budget for the next fiscal year and the 
actual 1954 total budget for the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Wueeter. The entire Department of Agriculture? 

Senator DworsHak. Yes. 

Mr. Wueever. For annual appropriations for regular activities, 
the total requested by the Department of the Bureau of the Budget 
was $719,788,296, including a number of subsequent adjustments 
totaling $16,625,000. 

Senator DworsHak. What was appropriated for 1954? 

Mr. Wuee.er. It was $730,723,439. 

Senator Youna. I think, Senator Dworshak, we will ask them to 
insert in the record at this point the total amount allowed for the past 
years. Can you put those into the record at this point, the com- 
parable figures for the past 10 years? 

Mr. Wuee.ter. Comparable figures for appropriations? 

Senator Youne. The amount actually appropriated. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes, sir; the amount appropriated for the last 10 
years. Then the amount requested for 1955—$719,788,296, and the 
amount included in the Budget for 1955, $696,557,313. 
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Senator DworsHak. A cut of almost $24 million below your 
request? 
Mr. WueEever. Yes 


AMOUNT OF FOREST SERVICE CUT 


Senator DworsHak. How much was the Forest Service cut in the 
proposals for next year and actual for 1954? 

Mr. Wueever. The 1954 total for Forest Service was $74,148,408. 
The request for 1955 was $68,344,229. 

Senator Dworsuak. It was more than that. 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes, including a subsequent adjustment, the 
request was $72,344,229. The appropriation figure I gave you of 
$74,148,408 was for 1954. The budget estimate for 1955 is 
$71,882,500. 

AMOUNT REQUESTED FROM DEPARTMENT 


Senator Dworsnakx. What did the Forest Service request? I 
know $71 million is what you got. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. Are you at liberty to tell us, or do you prefer 
not to? 

Mr. Wuee er. Your question is what the Forest Service requested 
of the Department? $92,256,330. 


20-YEAR COMPARISON OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Senator Youna. Instead of inserting figures giving appropriations 
for the past 10 years, would you make 1 it for the last 20 years? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

(The information re quested follows:) 


Appropriations to the Department of Agriculture, fiscal years 1935-54, and 
Department and Budget estimates, 1955 


[Millions of dollars] 


| 
Annual Permanent 











ie | appropriations | appropriations bf ts 
Fiscal year forregular | and special Total 
activities | activities 

aed ie eee al $851.0 | $0.8 $851.8 
inaiaiaidga ingle deine ieian le 554. 6 | 93.3 647.9 
‘ Saeed eewweeel 602. 5 | 110.7 713.2 
hbase iihecliin bibecivail 612.3 | 126.9 739. 2 
abeeuhawenin 1,010.2 145.7 1, 155.9 
fb ventld bie dba wnbtlbnediautelcaes bani 1,051.4 | 207.4 1, 258. 8 
ejtailavetive intetneaatlasiiian sil 932.0 237.7 | 1, 169.7 
Seat he tkedcc, 1, 034.0 | 224.9| 1258.9 
lb iti a ate ati | 739.0 | 177.9 916.9 
‘adi hinealetecintaaa talented srepcagaaaiiseial 889. 7 101.0 990. 7 
pvddégultnttcstaasket 608.9 | 125. 4 | 734. 3 
i err taciial 669.5 | 120.3 789. 8 
<iniarmeacmate Saat aae an etna aes on 729. 2 | 121.4 850. 6 
snibtndbildeddiccdié ee ee ee eee 610.1 | 91.3 701.4 
PE . Niiatinceedetanale 589. 8 67.3 657.1 
iilie einen kb eS shbbanbboed 741.5 | 137. 5 | 879.0 
739. 4 124.6 864. 0 
: : 794. 6 213. 2 1, 007.8 
Gnadenenbek +o ebedbosdeksseedenseceusl 738.7 211.5 | 950. 2 
iad : le eet a ies a Roar i 330. 1 1, 060.8 
Re ee ee 719.8 210. 2 | 930. 0 
Budget estimates _.-_-- a | a ain cee 696. 6 210. 2 | 906. 8 





1 Adjusted d for veenennsiiate with the appropriation structure in the 1955 budget estimates. 
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Senator Youne. Will you proceed? 
Mr. Cuirr. Mr. Chairman, we were discussing the maintenance and 
improvements before Senator Hayden asked for these figures. 


IMPROVEMENTS 


Senator YounG. You absorbed this cut mostly by curtailing main- 
tenance of improvements? 

Mr. Curr. Yes. A detailed list of the numbers and kinds of 
improvements we are talking about appears on page 255 of these 
notes. This gives you some idea of the size of the job, the kind of 
improvements that are needed and used in the management of the 
national forests. We would be glad to supply that for the record if 
you desire. 

FOREST RANGERS AND SUPERVISORS 


The second item in which there is a reduction is item 10 on page 
222—-funds for employment of forest rangers, forest supervisors, and 
other multiactivity employees. In fiscal year 1954 that item was 
$7,800,000. The budget estimate for 1955 is $7,587,700, a reduction 
of $212,300. We will meet this decrease in the budget by reducing 
supervisory positions and consolidating this year and next about 18 
national forests into 9. 


CONSOLIDATIONS CONTEMPLATED 


We are also planning on combining some ranger districts and 
reducing overhead expenditures in the regional offices and in our 
Washington office. 

Senator Toye. Before you leave this item here, No. 10, if you make 
the consolidations will you injure the Forest Service by such consoli- 
dation? Are these for national forests located in such an area that 
would be logical and easily consolidated from an administrative 
standpoint? 

Mr. McArp.e. Senator Thye, these consolidations are being made 
with a very great deal of care. lam sure you realize that in the West 
when the national forests were set aside by Congress about the only 
method of getting around was to ride a horse or walk. Today the 
transportation system is quite different. In those early days the 
only way we had of communicating with each other was by flashing 
signals with mirrors using the rays of the sun and some early 
rather primitive telephones, whereas today we have radio. We are 
trying to take advantage of these modern improvements. 

Senator Tuysr. Then, in other words, this consolidation and this 
reduction in force can be done without jeopardizing either the Service 
or the care of the forests? 

Mr. McArpue. Yes. If we did not believe that it could be done 
without safeguarding fully the forest resources and our responsibility 
to the public we would not recommend it. 

Senator THyr. And you are to be commended for having thought 
about that reduction and that you are able to support such reduction, 
| want to thank you for that. 

Senator DworsHak. Mr. Chairman, for the benefit of my colleague 
from Minnesota, may I give him a little testimony? They merged two 
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forests, one of which headquartered in my hometown, and eliminated 
that headquarters within the past year. 

Senator Ture. | am sorry that that happened because I know what 
such an elimination means to your hometown. I have a similar prob- 
lem, they have eliminated a nursery at Eveleth, Minn., and the fact 
is that you and | are here sympathizing with one another, but that is 
not saying that I am going to take it graciously. In other words, I 
want to warn you of the storm signals before the storm approaches. 

You gentlemen had better take a look at that because when we get 
to it 1 am going to be here. 

Mr. Curr. We will be getting to that very shortly. 

Senator Torr. That is why I am here. 

Mr. McArpte. Senator Thye, since 1913 we have eliminated 51 
national forests by these consolidations. It is not a new development, 
but it is a continuing and constant study. 

Senator DworsHak. You have not eliminated the forests, you have 
merely consolidated and eliminated headquarters? 

Mr. McArp tp. Yes, sir. 


CROOK, GILA, AND TONTO FORESTS 


Mr. Currr. One of those consolidations was in Senator Hayden’s 
State when we combined the Crook Forest with the Gila, Tonto, and 
Coronado National Forests. 

Senator Haypen. The argument was that the improved means of 
communication made it possible to do so. 

Mr. Curr. We think it is working out fairly well in that case and 
in other cases where we have made these changes. 


LAND UTILIZATION PROJECTS 


The next item is a decrease of $513,000 in the project “(Management 
of land utilization projects.” As was stated earlier in the day, the 
Department transferred responsibility for managing the land utili- 
zation projects from the Soil Conservation Service to the Forest 
Service. This involves some 80 projects in 30 States. They cover a 
total of 7,049,923 acres. The appropriation in 1954 was $1,248,000 
for the management and the development of those lands. The estimate 
for 1955 is $735,000, or a reduction of $513,000. 

Senator Haypren. Can you care for and manage those lands as 
well as they were managed before by the Soil Conservation Service 
with that amount of money? 


DEVELOPMENT FUND 


Mr. Curr. We can handle the administrative functions on about 
the same level as they were handled. The difference will be in the 
development of these lands. The $513,000 represents the development 
fund, the funds that were used for reseeding, tree-planting, and build- 
ing up the lands. The reason that the Department recommended the 
decrease is that it favors legislation which would authorize the sale or 
transfer of these projects from Federal ownership to State or private 
ownership. 

Senator Haypgen. Do you think they will sell as well if they are in 
rundown condition as if they were kept up? 
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Mr. Curr. There is already a demand for some of these lands. 
There are undoubtedly some that, as Senator Young pointed out, are 
in such condition yet that they should remain in Federal ownership. 
The Dust Bowl lands in Colorado and southwestern Kansas are 
examples of land that we should take a very close look at before 
making any decision for disposal. 

Senator Haypgen. Apparently they made the decision first and are 
going to look at the land afterward. 

Mr. McArp.e. Senator, the Department has decided to take a 
careful look at these lands which were bought some 20 years ago and 
see what should be done with them. Some will undoubtedly remain 
in Government ownership, either Federal or State. The Department 
has already announced that it will be careful in offering any such 
lands for sale and in any event they cannot be offered for sale unless 
Congress passes suitable legislation. 

What we have in mind with this proposed reduction of $513,000 is 
to postpone further development of these lands pending such time 
as it can be decided what shall be done with them. 

Senator Youne. What kind of development? 

Mr. McArpue. Reseeding, fencing, and things of that sort, all of 
which would be desirable, I should make clear. But this is one of 
the items like the maintenance of some national forest improvements 
that the Department felt could be postponed. It does not mean that 
they are not desirable; it simply means that considering the circum- 
stances it is possible to postpone these expenditures. 

Senator Youne. The next item? 


RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Curr. The next item is “Resource development,”’ which in- 
cludes reforestation and range revegetation, items b (1) and (2) on 
page 222. A decrease of $730,000 being proposed in these two items. 
The reforestation item will be decreased from $820,000, which was 
the 1954 appropriation, to the budget estimate of $390,000, or a 
decrease of $430,000. 

The Department recognizes that these activities are important and 
desirable, but in making recommendation to the Budget Bureau for 
this decrease, it was felt that this was the type of work which could 
be temporarily curtailed without serious loss to existing resources. 
Reforestation and range reseeding are long-time projects of very 
great value, and they should be resumed on a larger scale as soon as 
the financial circumstances of the Government permit. 

Senator TuHyr. Would you please tell me just what will be elimi- 
nated or in which manner do you curtail in this item of $730,000? 


TREE PLANTING 


Mr. Curr. The major adjustments in the reforestation efforts will 
be made in the production of planting stock, and the planting of these 
trees on the national forests. The forecasted production to be 
financed with these funds is 7,570,000 trees as compared with 16 
million trees in fiscal year 1954. 

Senator Turn. Can you afford to reduce the number of seedlings 
that you have coming on? 
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Mr. Curr. Well, this is like some of the other things we are doing. 
We think it is important. We do not like to make the reduction, 
but if we have to make a curtailment in expenditures, developments 
of this kind could be postponed without serious loss to existing 
resources, 

Senator Tuyr. Then how much money is involved in the reduction 
in the number of trees? How much of this $730,000 represents these 
tree plantings? 

Mr. Curr. The decrease in reforestation funds is $430,000. Prac- 
tically all of it would be represented in the reduction in the tree 
production in forest nurseries and the planting of these trees. 


EVELETH NURSERY 


Senator Tuyr. Well, then let us get down to the business here of 
the Eveleth nursery. That is involved in that sum, is it not? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 

Senator Taye. Why do we not get down to it by saying how much 
you will save by closing that nursery? 

Mr. Curr. It is our intent to close the Monument nursery in 
Colorado, Eveleth nursery in Minnesota, and also to reduce the pro- 
duction at the Chittenden nursery in Michigan and the Stuart nursery 
in the South. 

Senator Taye. Then where will you make the expansion, Mr. Cliff, 
in order that you carry on that which you have normally been carrying 
on in these nurseries that you are closing? You are going to have to 
have some of that tree-planting and you are going to have to get 
nursery stock somewhere. 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 

Senator Tyr. And there will be nursery stock coming into Minne- 
sota, and there will be nursery stock coming into Wisconsin, there is 
no question about that because we are not going to fold up in that 
country. 

TREE. PRODUCTION PROGRAM CUT IN HALF 


Mr. Curr. The total program will be cut about in half in tree 
production and planting. 

Senator THyr. Where does that stock come from? 

Mr. Curr. The stock for Minnesota will be produced at Waters- 
meet in northern Michigan. 

Senator Tuyr. And the same thing for western Wisconsin? 

Mr. Cuirr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. What are you going to do at Watersmeet, Mich.? 
Are you going to increase the staff? 

Mr. Curr. No, it would not involve an increase in staff or personnel 
because the Watersmeet production would be held up to about the 
same level that we are now running, and we would produce the trees 
we are able to afford to plant in that section of the Lake States at 
Watersmeet instead of producing them in two nurseries. 

You asked about the savings? 

Senator Toye. How many people are employed at Watersmeet 
right now? 

Mr. Currr. We carry 2 year-long men and employ about 11 tem- 
porary laborers during the growing season. 
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PERSONNEL AT EVELETH NURSERY 


Senator Toyz. How many are employed at the Eveleth unit? 

Mr. Cuirr. We are employing one nurseryman and a number of 
temporary employees at Eveleth. 

Senator Toye. Are you going to be able to dispense with the 
nurseryman at Eveleth? 

Mr. Curr. We would plan on taking care of him elsewhere. 

Senator Torr. Then you will shut everything up, not even have 
a guard? 

Mr. Curr. It will be put on a maintenance basis. 

Senator Tarr. But you will have to put somebody up there to 
act as a supervisor? 


MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS AT CLOSED NURSERY 


Mr. Curr. We estimate that we would have to spend about 
$1,200 in maintaining the buildings and looking after them. 

Senator Taye. How much is the total amount that you spent 
there last year? 

Mr. Curr. | think it was $17,000. 

Senator Turn. $17,000, and you are going to spend $1,200 just 
to look at it and do nothing, just supervise and custodial? 

Mr. Curr. Maintenance of the buildings. 

Senator Tuy. Custodial supervision, and you will spend $1,200, 
and you had $17,000 as a budget for the Eveleth nu rsery? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 

Senator Tuyr. And Minnesota has all that cutover land in that 
northern region, and you will just absolutely discontinue that? 

Senator Youne. And they will haul trees from Michigan. 

Senator Toye. Yes, and we will haul trees from Michigan and then 
when the need arises you will employ additional part-time people, and 
when you get done we will see an expanded budget for Watersmeet, 
Mich., and you are going to see a nice, profitable nursery at Eveleth 
going to weeds. You will have a man sitting around there smoking 
his pipe for $1,200. 

Senator Haypren. Let me ask, who pays for the cost of the trans- 
portation of the trees from Michigan? 

Mr. Curr. The trees that are planted on the national forest 
would be paid for by the Forest Service out of the appropriation that 
we are discussing. 


TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


Senator HaypEN. Well, it is going to cost some money to transport 
the greater distance? 

Mr. Curr. About $1,500 to transport the trees that we would use 
in the area that was formerly served by the Eveleth nursery. The 
saving that would be accomplished by the closing of the Eveleth 
nursery and concentrating the work at Watersmeet would amount 
to about $14,276. 

Senator Toyz. How many years has the Eveleth nursery been in 
operation? 

Mr. Curr. It was established during the emergency Civilian Con- 
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servation Corps days. I do not have the exact figure, but possibly 
19 or 20 years ago. 

Senator Tuy. Yes, sir. Well, it just does not seem to add up to 
consistency in the overall program because you have northern Minne- 
sota that is a cutover area, itis a timber area. Then you have western 
Wisconsin and the northern regions of Wisconsin, all those northern 
counties up there are timber area. You are going to go over clear to 
Watersmeet, Mich., and I am quite certain that you will have to expand 
that in order to meet the demands upon your nursery operations. You 
are going to leave a man over here at Eveleth, and do nothing but just 
routine custodial supervision, and you will spend about $1,400 in order 
to transport this nursery stock in there, and you are going to let a 
little nursery that is serving that section of the United States, well, 
you are going to let it grow up to what we call forest weeds because 
every foul tree will blow its seeds into the area, and you will have 
that coming up. 

I think that while we are all trying to develop that northern region 
from a cutover region to a timber crop, growing something that will 
give future generations something to harvest because it is only adapted 
to timber and is not adaptable to anything else, I just cannot see the 
commonsense in it. That is the reason why I have to raise the 
objections. 

Senator ELLENDER. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Senator ELtenper. Are we to understand that the reason for closing 
these two nurseries is that they produce too many trees for the use 
of the people in that locality? 

Mr. Curr. No. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is what it amounts to. 

Mr. McArpie. Let me answer that question as I was going to 
reply to Senator Thye in part. When we were faced with making 
an overall cut in the amount of money to be requested, those cuts 
had to be put somewhere. Obviously in fighting forest fires we 
could not very well shirk our responsibility by going to every other 
fire or to every third fire or every fifth fire, because had we done so 
the intervening fires would have grown big, and we would have spent 
more money than we saved. The same thing applies to the public 
health aspects of the recreational use of campgrounds. We could 
say that we would clean up once a month or at the end of the season 
instead of once a week. We had to consider the public health aspects, 
and we could not walk away from that responsibility. But there 
were certain other things such as maintenance where we felt that 
buildings could be painted, say, every 4 years instead of every 3 
years and although perhaps they would not look as good we could 
get by on this basis. 

Tree-planting and range revegetation are important and we have 
been before you gentlemen before arguing vigorously for them. 
Nevertheless, we felt that it was something that we could curtail if 
we had to. We could postpone it. Perhaps it has been assumed that 
we will be planting as many trees as before. We will not be planting 
many trees. We will be postponing much of this work. We will 
not be raising as many trees in the nursery. We will be planting what 
we have so far as we are able to, but this budget definitely means 
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cutting down on the number of trees to be grown in nurseries and the 
number of trees to be planted out in the field. 

Senator Haypen. If the tree is not planted you lose a year’s growth 
on that tree? 

Mr. McArpte. Yes, sir. We dislike that very much. 

Senator Taye. In other words, you do not support or subscribe to 
that type of policy. You just said you dislike it? 

Mr. McArpue. We dislike it very much, but it seems necessary. 

Senator Tuye. I dislike it just as much as you do, and I do not think 
it is a sound program, and I ask the committee members here to join 
me in restoring some of this money because it would be just the same 
as if one of these farmers this spring had to make a decision: My old 
meadow is filling up with June grass. My old alfalfa meadow is filling 
up with June grass. I know I will not have a good hay next year. | 
should make a new seeding, but if I do I have to buy the alfalfa seed, 
I must buy the fertilizer, 1 must prepare that land in order that I will 
have a stand of alfalfa next year, and he says, “I will not. I cannot 
afford it, I shan’t do it.”’ Next year he is without legume feed, and 
he is the loser and his land is the loser because he is going to have to 
put in a fodder corn crop or silage crop, which is land-depleting rather 
than fertilizing the soil. 

I just do not subscribe to this kind of administrative policy, and I 
must call it to your attention, Mr. Chairman. 


EFFECT OF CLOSING NURSERIES 


Senator ELLenprer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to find out the 
answer to my question. You did not answer my question. Let me 
put it to you this way: Will the closing of these two nurseries mean the 
planting of fewer trees in that area? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. By the farmers or by the United States? 

Mr. Curr. By the United States on Government land. 

Senator ELLeENpER. Will the farmers be able to obtain all the seed 
they desire in order to plant their own lands? 

Mr. McArp.e. Senator Ellender, that is handled under another 
item. The item we are talking about now has to do with Federal 
property. 

Senator ELuenpER. This is Federal strictly? 

Mr. McArpte. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. Are any of the seedlings raised on these two 
nurseries solely for the purpose of having farmers plant trees on their 
own property? 

Mr. Cuirr. Yes, sir; the production at Monument nursery is used 
both for planting on national forests and some of it is sold to the 
farmers through the State under the Clark-MecNary program. 

Senator ELLeENDER. Where will the farmers who purchase from these 
two nurseries be able to obtain trees for themselves? 

Mr. Curr. They will have to obtain their planting stock through 
the State nurseries or through commercial nurseries. 


EXTENT OF CUTBACK IN PLANTING PROGRAM 


Senator ELLENDER. How many fewer trees will be planted if this 
program goes through on Government land? 
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Mr. Curr. The production in 1954 under this program is 16 million 
trees, and it will be cut down to 7.5 million. The acreage planted 
out in the forest will be reduced from 17,600 acres down to 6,650 acres. 

Senator ELtenper. I think it is folly to force this decrease in trees, 
and here we are trying to plant more and more and produce more and 
more, and to cut back this way, I think, is just false economy of the 
rankest kind. 

Senator Youna. I would like to say I think Senator Thye made a 
good case for that nursery. We do not have a better authority on 
the subject than Senator Thye, who was Governor of Minnesota for 
several years. 

ENCOURAGING PRIVATE INVESTORS 


Senator Tuyz. While I was in the State not only as Governor 
but in other capacities I worked with the State forestry people and 
with the Federal people, and we tried to develop a program, one 
that would encourage the private investor to own and to continue 
to own even though he had harvested a crop of timber, to continue 
owning that land and recrop it. 

We tried to give them forest fire protection so that there would 
be an incentive for him to grow timber and so that he would be certain 
it would be saved from a forest fire until it was ready for harvest. 
That was one step. The other was to try to get our tree planting 
underway so that we could assure future generations a crop of timber 
to harvest. We were doing a good job. They have always done a 
good job, both the forestry people at the Federal level and the State 
level. 

CRITICISM OF DECISION TO CLOSE NURSERY 


Then to see this nursery stricken from the budget for the sake of 
economy and an economy of $14,000 would be just stepping back- 
ward rather than to go forward assuring future generations that they 
will have in northern Minnesota and northern Wisconsin a good 
crop of timber whether it is for pulpwood or for the saw wood. You 
cannot have that timber unless you are willing to plant any more 
than a farmer can harvest if he is unwilling to plant. So this is just 
seed for planting for future generations. We must not sovtal in 
matters of this kind when we do not hesitate at all in going over here 
and spending $1 billion in technical assistance in foreign lands, and 
we are quibbling over $14,000 in a nursery in northern Minnesota 
where we have that vast area that is only suitable to timber growing. 
It is not suitable for agricultural purposes. 

So I have made my plea, Mr. Chairman, and when the markup 
time comes I hope we give it serious thought and restore enough so 
as to make certain that this nursery is not shut down. 

Senator ELLENDER. We might annex it to Canada and let Canada 
get enough money from us to plant it. 

Senator Tuyz. I suppose it could be done that way. 

Senator Haypen. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Youna. Senator Hayden. 

Senator Haypen. Was this question of access roads discussed? 

Mr. Currr. It has not been yet. 

Senator Youna. I would like to ask one more question before we 
leave this. How much money would have to be restored in order to 
operate this nursery? 
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AMOUNT NEEDED TO OPERATE NURSERY 


Mr. Currr. Well, the operation of the nursery is only one part 
of this problem we are talking about. It would take $14,000 more 
to operate the nursery, but you have to have money to plant the 
planting stock, and it costs about $20 an acre to plant the trees out. 
It costs about $5 to produce the trees and about $20 to plant them out 
in the forests. 

Senator Ture. If in the event that you were going to continue the 
Eveleth nursery and you were not curtailing there, what would you 
need in this overall appropriation? You have cut the appropriation 
by $730,000. You have this one here and the Colorado nursery and 
one other project that you were going to close out. I think you gave 
us three, did you not? 

Mr, Curr. The Stuart nursery in Louisiana. 

Senator Tuyx. They hit both ends of the table today, Senator 
Ellender. 

Senator ELLenpEr. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. The fact is that if you were going to reestablish the 
nursery at Eveleth and put it into functioning and an operation com- 
parable to previous years you would have to have $14,000 appropria- 
tion, and then you would have to have an appropriation to handle the 
trees that you would grow? 

Mr. Currr. About four times. It is at a ratio of 4 to 1. 

Senator Tuyr. Four to one so that you would have to have 4 
times 14? 

Mr. Currr. It would be 5 times 14 in total. 

Senator Tuy. Five times. 

Senator Youna. How much in Louisiana? 

Senator ELLeNpDER. That is a comparatively small item. 

Mr. Curr. That is merely a curtailment of the production at that 
nursery. We will keep that one running. 

Senator Turn. It will take $70,000 to take care of the Eveleth 
nursery. $70,000 from $730,000, you still have a lot of money left 
there. 

Mr. McArp.e. Only part of that $730,000 reduction, or $430,000 
of it, is for reforestation and the other $300,000 is for range revege- 
tation. I am sorry we did not make that point clear, but for the 
item that we are considering now, the correct figure is a $430,000 
reduction for reforestation. 

Senator Turn. $430,000 which would involve those nurseries, the 
Colorado, Louisiana, and Minnesota? 

Mr. McArp.e. Yes, sir. The rest of the $730,000 reduction is in 
range revegetation. 

Mr. Curr. We are now operating 12 nurseries. At those 12 
nurseries we are producing this year 16 million trees. 

Senator Turn. Yes. 

Mr. Curr. We propose to close 2 of them under this budget cut 
and at the remaining 10 we would cut our production from 16 million 
trees down to 7.5 million so we will be operating most of our nurseries 
at a curtailed rate in order to meet this cut of $430,000. 

Senator Tuyr. Would you call it a good practice? 

Mr. McCarop ez. I will answer that ‘No, sir.” 

Senator Tuy. Of course you would not any more than a farmer 
would fail to save any seed out for future planting. 
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Mr. McArpuie. That, however, was not the question when this item 
was being considered in the Department. 

Senator Tarr. What we have to establish is whether it is sound. 
If it is not sound then we must take the responsibility of overriding 
the Budget Bureau’s recommendation here by putting some more 
money back into it. 


STUART NURSERY, POLLACK, LA. 


Senator Etpenper. To what extent will you curtail these other 
nurseries? Will you do it percentagewise or will some be cut more 
than others, or how will you do that? Let us take as an example 
the one at Louisiana. 

Mr. Curr. It is the Stuart nursery about 35 miles out of Alex- 
andria, at Pollack, La. 

Senator ELtenper. To what extent are you going to curtail that 
nursery? 


PERCENTAGE OF CURTAILMENT OF NURSERY PROGRAM 


Mr. Curr. Senator, we have two kinds of funds that we use to run 
these nurseries. We will use some of the so-called Knutson-Vanden- 
berg money which is deposited by the timber sale operators for 
improvement of the forest stand after cutting. That money pays 
about half the cost of running our nurseries, and then we have the 
appropriated funds under this item which accounts for the other half 
of the cost of running these nurseries. Now of the 50 percent that is 
paid for the nursery work out of appropriated funds we are going to 
have to curtail that by about half, so the overall production from all 
kinds of funds would be reduced about one-fourth. In general terms 
we will be cutting our nursery production at these 10 nurseries that 
we plan on maintaining by about 25 percent. It may vary from 
nursery to nursery, depe nding on the local situation, but on the av erage 
it will be about 25 percent of the production at each of the remaining 
nurseries. 

Senator ELLeENDER. Now you cut off 25 percent of the cost and 
produce about 50 percent of the trees? 

Mr. Curr. We will be producing about 75 percent. 

Senator ELLenpeER. 16 million and 7.5 million? 

Mr. Curr. But we produce another 16 million with the Knutson- 
Vandenberg funds which help run these nurseries, maybe a little more 
than 16 million. 

Senator Ettenver. | think you have complicated the matter now. 

Mr. Curr. It is rather complicated. 

Senator Ettenper. Let us forget about where you get your funds, 
how much money did you spend last year on this Louisiana nursery 
and how many trees did you grow? 

Mr. Currr. I do not have those figures with me. 

Senator ELtenperR. Will you put it in the record? 

Mr. Curr. I will do that. 

Senator ELLtenper. Will you tell us how much you plan to curtail 
it and how many trees you expect to produce and also for all the 
others? 

Mr. Curr. We can do that. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Estimated costs and production of national forest nurseries, fiscal year 1954 and fiscal 
year 1955 from appropriated funds (P. and M.) 


Fiscal year 1954 Fiscal year 1955 


Nursery and location 


housand- housand- 





tree pro- Expendi- tree pro- Expendi- 
duction cures duction vee 
Savenac, Haugan, Mont 900 $20, 738 725 $13, 550 
Bessey, Halsey, Nebr 1, 000 8, 000 700 6, 000 
Monumént, Monument, Colo 400 5, 000 1, 000 
Shasta, Mount Shasta, Calif 670 22, 500 1, 285 19, 000 
Wind River, Carson, Wash 1, 100 8, 000 375 2. 500 
Bend, Bend, Oreg 950 8, 000 250 
Stuart, Pollock, La 150 630 100 
Ashe, Brooklyn, Miss 2, 350 9, 900 1, 500 
Eveleth, Eveleth, Minn 612 5, 000 
Toumey, Watersmeet, Mich 1, 500 12, 500 800 
Chittenden, Wellston, Mich 1, 500 12, 500 
Vallonia, Vallonia, Ind 5, 000 45, 000 1, 835 
Total 16, 132 157, 768 7, 570 


Fstimate of maintenance costs for nurseries where’ operation will be suspended 
2 Nurseries to be continued in operation through cooperative arrangements, 


AREAS USING STUART NURSERY TREES 


Senator ELLENpER. | am sure it is going to cost more to produce 
those trees than it is costing now. 

What do you do with the trees grown at that nursery in Louisiana? 
Are they exclusively for the use of the Federal Government in the 
Kisatchie Forest or sold also to farmers? 

Mr. Curr. That production is used tor planting on the national 
forests in the South, not only Louisiana but in Texas, Mississippi, 
Alabama, and other Southern States that can be served from that 
area. There is a very small amount sold to the States. We work 
with the States, and they take some of our planting stock, and we 
also obtain some from them. ‘Trees are also grown here to supply 
needs of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Well, it means, however, that the curtailment 
of production of trees in this nursery will mean fewer plantings on 
Government land? 

Mr. Cuirr. That is correct. 

Senator Young. At this point we will insert in the record a letter 
received by Senator Bridges from Senator Hendrickson, and also a 
letter I received from Senator Humphrey. 

UNITED States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
March 31, 1954. 
The Honorable StyLtes BripGEs, 


Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 


My Dear Srytes: I have and continue to be importuned by many of my con- 
stituents to urge the incorporation of sufficient funds for reforestation in the 
budget for the next fiscal year. 

I would very much appreciate your giving this item your usual thorough con- 
sideration. 

With all good wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
Ropert C. HENDRICKSON. 
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Unitep Stratis SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 


March 31, 1954. 
Hon. Mitton R. Youna, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator: Attached is a copy of a letter that I have received from Mr. 
. R. Hanson, president of the Walker Civic and Commerce Association, Walker, 
Minn. 

I ask that this letter be made a part of your testimony during the hearings on 
the budget proposal for the Forest Service. 

I fully concur with Mr. Hanson’s observations on the proposed reductions in 
the Forest Service budget. These reductions will be false economy, a backward 
step in our forestry program and will do long range damage to conservation and 
reforestation. Should the Appropriations Committee not restore the funds that 
are needed, I shall feel it my duty and privilege to offer amendments on the floor 
of the Senate at the time the appropriation bill is considered by the Senate. 

Sincerely, 
Hvusert H. Humpurey. 


WALKER Civic AND COMMERCE ASSOCIATION, 


Walker, Minn., March 24, 1954. 
Senator HuMPHREY, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR HumpurRey: The Civic and Commerce Association of Walker, 
Minn., has reviewed and discussed the proposed budget for the Forest Service 
of the United States Department of Agriculture as it appeared in the Minneapolis 
Morning Tribune, February 26, 1954. 

Since our area is embodied in and in a large proportion dependent on the 
Chippewa National Forest, we were quite perturbed to note that some of the 
items slated for reduction by the 1955 proposed budget are those which contribute 
heavily to the welfare of this area. 

The proposed cut of $283,000 in forest maintenance of improvements means 
that our buildings at the Shingobee winter sports area here, as well as the other 
forest buildings, would receive less upkeep. 

The reduction in funds for ranger and forest supervisor personnel in the amount 
of $212,300 may effect some of the personnel in this forest by reducing their 
numbers just when they are using their trained personnel to the utmost to increase 
revenue from timber sales and other uses to reach the allowable timber sale out of 
the forest. 

The proposed reduction of $430,000 from the previously appropriated $820,000 
for reforestation (which sum was inadequate) will practically eliminate tree planting 
as @ major activity carried on in this area. 

We have only mentioned a few of the Forest Service activities above with 
which we are personally acquainted from firsthand observation. 

You realize that our livelihood in this portion of Minnesota and Cass County 
in particular is heavily dependent on recreation during the summer months and 
the timber industry in the winter months, so you can understand our concern. 

It was with pride to us to notice in the Chippewa National Forest’s last fiscal 
year report that the forest received $236,694 most of it from timber sales. This 
made a return of about $59,173 to the 3 counties here under the 25 percent of 
receipts fund, and on the whole amounted to a total return of about 40 percent 
per acre from national forest lands. 

Since returns to Cass County and the other counties in this forest are appor- 
tioned to our school districts and roads, both of which need more assistance, we 
hope that we can count on your support to prevent the proposed forest budget 
reduction from being placed in effect. 

You can readily realize what such cuts can do to not only our merchants but 
our forest residents who depend upon work and timber sales for their source of 
livelihood. 

Very truly yours, 


H. R. Hanson, President. 


Senator Youna. Senator Hayden, are you ready for the access 
roads now? 
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Senator Haypen. I wanted to ask a question on the next one, 
which is range revegetation, where there is a cut of $300,000. 


RANGE REVEGETATION 


Mr. Currr. That is correct, Senator Hayden. The range revege- 
tation, which is the other part of this development fund, will be re- 
duced from $565,000 in 1954 to $265,000 in 1955, a cut of $300,000. 

Senator Haypen. I would assume that you would justify what 
you have been doing along these same lines that it was on the basis 
of sound economic reasons for doing as you did with tree-planting, but 
again do you consider this as something temporary or is it permanent? 

Mr. Currr. That is considered in the same category as the reforest- 
ation, as a desirable type of work but one activity that could be cur- 
tailed or postponed until the Government is in better position to 
finance it. 

Senator Haypen. Well, if the work is not done what is the effect 
on the range? 

Mr. Curr. Well, range that is in need of reseeding would just not 
be improved until we can get around to reseeding. 


EROSION 


Senator Haypren. If you fail to reseed there would be greater 
erosion; would there not? 

Mr. Currr. Yes. If it is eroding now it would continue to erode 
until the vegetation is reestablished on that area. 

Senator Turn. Senator Hayden, might I interrupt? 

Senator HaypEen. Yes. 

Senator Toyz. Would this also be the removal of brush or that 
which is stealing the range or crowding out the grass, smothering it 
out? Would some of that brush eradication come under this fund 
here? 

ERADICATION OF SAGEBRUSH 


Mr. Curr. We will use some of this revegetation money to eradi- 
cate sagebrush. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes. 

Mr. Curr. So that we can reseed it. In order to do a reseeding 
job on sagebrush land you have to first eliminate the sagebrush, and 
that is part of the operation. 

Senator Tuyr. Had that been into grass and the sagebrush crowded 
it out? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuy. Well, then you have a root or seed there if you can 
reduce the sagebrush, why, the range itself will come back, only it will 
not come back as fast as if you reseed it? 

Mr. Currr. In many cases if you have very good residue of grass 
under the sagebrush and remove the sagebrush and then protect it 
for a year or so against too heavy grazing the natural grass will come 
back. We use some of this money for brush eradication. 

Senator Toyz. That is what I thought. 

I am sorry, Senator Hayden, if I interrupted, but I thought that was 
a part of the program involved in this fund, and that is why I was so 
concerned. 
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Senator Haypen. That is all right. What I was trying to get at 
is the basic argument is the same for reforestation as range revegeta- 
tion. They are both sound practices that the Forest Service desires 
to continue, and the only reason you are not doing it is that you could 
not get the amount of money within your budget; is that correct? 

Mr. McArp.e. That is correct. 


RANGE IMPROVEMENT WORK BY PERMITTEES 


Mr. Curr. There is an additional factor, Senator, that I think we 
should discuss. The Department has adopted the policy of giving 
permittees more encouragement to do this kind of work at their 
expense and then to give them assurance that they will get the benefit 
from that kind of work. That modification of policy was adopted 
during the past year. Our permittees have been doing considerable 
range- improvement work, but we want to stimulate that, get them 
to do more of it, and we hope that the permittees will take over some 
of this work and expand it. 

Senator Haypen. Are you referring to the legislation that is pending 
before the Senate Committee on Aer iculture with respect to the dif- 
ferent tenure on the ranges? 


AIKEN-THYE BILL 


Mr. Curr. The Aiken-Thye bill which was passed by the Senate 
a short time ago. 

Senator Tuyr. And a motion to reconsider it. 

Mr. Ciirr. With a motion to reconsider, now pending, which 
would provide a congressional policy for the encouragement of permit- 
tee investment in range improvements under proper safeguards and 
proper supervision of the responsible Government agency. So this 
decrease is in line with that departmental policy to encourage the 
permittees to do more of the range improvement work. 

Senator Haypen. I did not make the motion to reconsider. 

Senator Tuyr. No, no, indeed not. The Senator from Arizona did 
not make the motion to reconsider. 

Senator HaypEN. The point I am trying to get at is their theory 
of rangeland that needs this treatment. Some of it can be handled 
by the permittee, and some has to be handled by the Government. 
The amount of money heretofore appropriated was applied where 
the permittee could do it, and it would be of great advantage to the 
Government, there is not any doubt in my mind, and it is a mistake 
to make the cut. 

Senator DworsHak. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Youna. Senator Dworshak. 


REVEGETATION PROGRAM ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Senator DworsHak. Mr. Cliff, 1 thought this revegetation program 
was one of the prized programs of the Forest Service because it was 
contended that you would increase the potentialities of the grazing 
area, and to that extent increase your revenues from grazing, is that 
correct? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. It has been one of the things that we 
have been very proud of, this range revegetation program. 
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Senator Dworsuak. How many years have you been pursuing 
that policy? 

Mr. Cuirr. For about 20 years we have been conducting intensive 
research, and we have been doing considerable field planting for 
about 10 or 12 vears. 

Senator DworsHak. How much have you done? 

Mr. Cuirrr. We have reseeded under that program 500,000 acres 
of depleted rangelands. Last fiscal year we seeded 53,502 acres. 
There are about 4 million acres in the national forests that need 
reseeding. We hope that the program can go ahead under the coop- 
erative policv that we have discussed. 


USE OF CCC SURPLUS SEED STOCKS FOR RANGE RESEEDING 


Senator Dworsnak. Mr. Cliff, you are acquainted with a_ bill 
I introduced some time ago to authorize the transfer of surplus seeds 
owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation so that various Federal 
agencies like the Forest Service could utilize it for range improvement. 
Do vou think that can be utilized in this instance to good advantage? 

Mr. Currr. Some of the seed could be used to good advantage, 
Senator. There is a lot of that seed that is not very well adapted for 
range reseeding use, but limited quantities of it could be used, and 
we would be very glad to cooperate on that. 

Senator DworsHak. Of course, I presume that most of the expense 
of revegetation stems from the actual preparing of the area rather 
than from the reseeding? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. About two-thirds to three-quarters of 
the cost of doing a reseeding job is in preparing the site and planting 
the seed and in protecting the area after it is seeded. 

Senator DworsHak. I am quite optimistic that we can get this 
bill enacted very shortly, and if so I do hope that you will be able to 
utilize some of that surplus seed and try to accomplish something 
along this line without too much investment of funds. 

Mr. Currr. This is the item that we would be looking to to provide 
the funds for planting that seed unless other means were made 
available. 

Senator DworsHak. That would help you to some extent to cover 
the loss of funds in revegetation, if you did get some of this surplus 
Commodity Credit Corporation seed? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. But I would like to point out again 
that a considerable quantity of this seed is not the kind of seed that 
is adapted to the areas that need reseeding. 

Senator DworsHak. But there is some appropriate for revegetation 
of areas? 


Mr. Currr. Yes. 
RANGE RESEEDING AND RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 


Senator Youna. Under the items range improvements and range 
reseeding, and at this point in the record I would like to insert a 
letter from Senator Millikin addressed to me dated March 4, 1954, 
also a letter from H. G. Wilm, Syracuse, N. Y., which I received 
March 25, 1954. 
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(The letter referred to follows:) 


Unitep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
March 4, 1954. 
Hon. Mitton R. Youna, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator: Following are excerpts from a letter which I have received 
from Mr. Sam Little, chairman of Gunnison County agricultural planning com- 
mittee, Gunnison, Colo., with reference to appropriations which affect the 
operations of the Forest Service: 

“Tn an area such as this a proposed budget that provides for reductions of over 
50 percent under last year’s appropriation for range reseeding and nearly 50 per- 
cent for cooperative range improvements does not go unnoticed. We are just 
beginning to see the value of the work done under these programs. We feel that 
any reduction in these funds will seriously handicap the programs that are just 
getting under way in good style. We have one range project here in the Gunnison 
Valley, in which the Forest Service, State Game and Fish, Bureau of Land 
Management and Soil Conservation District people are all cooperating, so you 
can see that this is not one-sided doing. There are many other projects in the 
area in which the people are working with the Forest Service to improve the 
Tange. 

“As I recall an act of Congress passed in 1950 provided for making appropria- 
tions for range improvements. The livestock papers have mentioned that the 
appropriations have not kept up with the act so it appears that a further reduction 
is getting further away from the intention of Congress. 

‘There are other minus marks in the proposed budget that do not look good to 
us. If these reductions will affect general administration of the forests we do not 
see how they can be justified. Our local observations are that the Forest Service 
men are doing a good job within their means and that any further reduction in 
funds would seriously hamper their handling of the many jobs for which they are 
responsible.” 

he above comments are sent to you for your consideration when the Agriculture 
appropriation bill comes before you. 

With very best regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
Eva@ene D. MiIbuixkin. 





Syracuse 10, N. Y., March 238, 1954. 
The Honorable M. R. Youna, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Youna: Because of my special interest in forestry and conservation, 
I have been impressed with the sincere and strong efforts that are being made to 
improve the efficient operation of the Department of Agriculture as well as other 
agencies of the Federal Government. It is particularly pleasing that the recognized 
efficiency of the Forest Service is acknowledged through relatively small reductions 
and even some increases in the President’s new budget for this agency. The 
Forest Service takes the greatest pride in rendering maximum service at the 
lowest practical cost; and its people are consistently overburdened in trying to 
maintain essential services in the face of rising costs and inadequate funds and 
personnel. For this reason anyone who knows the Forest Service must heartily 
endorse the funds that are set up in the 1955 budget for the administration of 
national forests and range lands. It would be hard to reduce these expenditures 
appreciably without considerable damage to the management of these lands. 
Similarly, research is a vital part of the future wise use of American forests. Even 
the funds set up in the new budget cannot meet the full needs for good research on 
forest, rance, and watershed management. 

But the budget also proposes some disturbing reductions. These are in the 
budget items for watershed protection; for reforestation, range revegetation, and 
cooperative range improvements on the national forests; and for State and private 
cooperation. Especially watershed protection: This is the fundamental reason 
why we want to take good care of all our forest and range lands. 
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These proposed reductions do not fit in with the President’s budget message: 
“We shall continue to protect and improve our national forests * * *.”’ Ad- 
ministrative procedures and timber sales alone do not provide good forests and 
range lands. They must be backed up by intensified watershed protection and 
management, including tree planting, range improvement, and other activities. 
Otherwise there is great danger that the cutover and grazed lands of our country 
will turn into eroding, unproductive second-growth woods and brushlands, rather 
than well-managed forests and ranges. 

While I am writing as an indivdual and without political or personal motives, 
you may want to know what basis I have for making these suggestions. In my 
official capacity I am the associate dean for graduate studies at the College of 
Forestry, State University of New York. I am also president of the section of 
hydrology, American Geophysical Union, and an associate editor of the Journal 
of Forestry. My 20 years with the Forest Service were concentrated especially 
on watershed research, including the effect of land management on watershed 
values. 

Once more, I sympathize whole heartedly with the constructive efforts that 
are being made to build up the efficiency of the Department of Agriculture. I 
do feel strongly, however, that there is serious danger in the proposed reductions 
of work on the protection and improvement of our forest and range resources. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. G. Wit, 
(For the Honorable Ezra Taft Benson). 


CoorpEeRATIVE RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 


AUTHORIZING LEGISLATION 


Mr. Curr. Mr. Chairman, the budget item for cooperative range 
improvements ties very closely to the decrease in range revegetation 
money. That is listed on page 308 of the notes. This item originates 
or has its authorization in a bill which we call the Granger-Thye Act 
passed by the Congress in 1950. It authorized the appropriation of 
2 cents per animal-month for sheep and 10 cents per animal-month 
for cattle for range improvement work on the national forests. 

The full authorized amount would be about $700,000. The full 
authorization has never been appropriated since the bill was passed. 
It was very near to it for several years. Last year the appropriation 
was $531,000. The budget estimate for 1955 is $281,000, a decrease 
of $250,000. The actual decrease of funds available, however, is 
greater because we had a carryover last year of $186,000, so under 
this budget we will have $436,694 less for range improvement work 
than we had in fiscal year 1954. 


DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM 


This money is used for construction of fences and water develop- 
ments, eradication of noxious plants, maintenance of existing improve- 
ments and other range development work. The reason for the de- 
crease, is the same as I explained in connection with the range revege- 
tation, namely, that the development work is the type of work that 
can be curtailed or postponed if necessary and the Department is 
encouraging the operators to do more of this kind of work with their 
own funds. 

Senator Haypen. It seems to me, though, that it would have been 
much more appropriate to have waited until you had a law rather 
than anticipating a law. 

Senator Tuys. This is a public law now. 

Mr. Curr. The Granger-Thye Act is a public law. 

Senator Toyz. And this fund here is only a part of the revenue 
under the act? 
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Mr. Curr. That is correct. 

Senator Toys. The act provides a greater revenue than this amount. 

Mr. Curr. The authorization under the act would be about 
$700,000 per vear. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes; if you used all of the revenue that the act 
would provide that is the amount that you would have. 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 


IMPROVEMENT OF CATTLE WATERING PLACES 


Senator Taye. And the only reason why I became a party to this 
bill, and I will give you the specific reason, I spent some time in the 
mountain range or the grazing area right near west of Bonita and 
northwest of Wilcox, Ariz. I was up in there on several of those 
ranges, and I found that wherever your waterholes are the cattle will 
graze near that waterhole and have the grass all stomped out, and 
when you got a distance of several miles away from the waterhole 
there your grass was way up and matured and going to seed, falling 
back. Well, it struck me at the time that if you are going to have 
proper use of a range you have to have water basins, and if you have 
a little spring that is coming out some place, and you develop that 
spring and have it piped into a tank, then it becomes a water place 
for the cattle, but if you do not do that you may just have a little pot 
hole, and in the dr y season you will have a hole there and a hoof mark, 
a depression, but it does not serve as a watering place. 

For that reason I felt that we would have a more uniform usage 
of the range if we took care of these little natural waterholes and if 
we were to put drift fences in where a fence should justly and rightly 
be. Commonsense would tell it to me from the standpoint of practical 
experience, but when I went up in that range area and I rode the 
mountain range there for several days it just struck me and I came 
down here to Congress, and I joined in this type of legislative bill. 
That is the history. 

I think it was a sound way of trying to make better use of your 
range. 

Senator Haypen. Mr. Chairman, in connection with the discussion 
we had today about total expenditures of the National Forest Service 
and its revenues I would like to submit for the record a memorandum 
that I addressed to the Secretary of Agriculture dated February 24, 
1953, in which I pointed out the advantages that would accrue to the 
Government by way of actual profit by making larger expenditures 
for these purposes. 

Senator YounG. So ordered. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

Unrrep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 


February 24, 19538. 
Memorandum for the Secretary of Agriculture: 

The Forest Service is one bureau in your Department that more than pays its 
own way as shown by total cash receipts during the past fiscal year of over $71 
million with expenditures of less than $60 million. 

Large areas, which produce little or no revenue, are included in the national 
forests because it is essential to protect watersheds so as to reduce floods and 
thereby provide water for domestic, irrigation, and industrial uses. The increas- 
ing demand for recreational use is reaching a crisis which will require expenditures 
in excess of revenues from that source. 
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Of the over 500 billion board feet of sawtimber in the national forests only 
about 5 billion, or 1 percent, was cut last year. Timber sales brought over $65 
million at an administrative cost of only a little over $7 million. 

There are two ways to help balance the Federal budget. Increased revenues 
have the same effect as reduced expenditures. I am confident that you will find 
that an additional $15 million a year for access roads will bring in about twice that 
sum each year in stumpage receipts. It is entirely possible under your adminis- 
tration for the Forest Service to increase the annual receipts from timber sales to 
over $100 million. 

CarL HayDEN, 
United States Se nator. 


Senator Youne. The next item, please. 
ADDITIONAL MEASURES TO ACCELERATE FLOOD PREVENTION 


Mr. Curr. The next item is item (c), on page 222, ‘Additional 
measures to accelerate flood prevention.’”’ The appropriation bill 
for 1954 provided for $288,400 for this item. The budget for this year 
provided for elimination of the funds for this work. This is a decrease 
in work originally authorized in three flood-control programs approved 
by Congress in 1944. The funds are used to step up the fire protection 
on 2 municipal watersheds in southern California over and above 
the protection given to those watersheds under our regular fire- 
protection program, and a small amount has been used, about $5,000 
per year, in planting trees on a flood-control project in Mississippi on 
the Holly Springs National Forest. 


FIRE PREVENTION WORK 


The stepped-up fire-protection work has been done on the Santa 


Ynez watershed, which is the watershed of the Santa Barbara and the 
watershed of Los Angeles. The level of protection that we have been 
able to give these watersheds under our regular program has been 
inadequate to provide the cities with the kind of protection they need. 
The main way to prevent floods in that country is to keep fire out of the 
forests and to keep a good cover on those steep rough mountains that 
make up their watershed. 

So the flood control program authorized by Congress provided 
acceleration or stepping up these fire-protection measures, and during 
the years that that program has been in effect it has been very suc- 
cessful. We had a bad year in southern California this year and part 
of the Los Angeles watershed burned off. The fire which caused the 
damage started outside the area that was receiving the additional 
protection. 

The dropping of this item from the budget would result in elimi- 
nating this extra protection work and reducing it to the same level of 
protection that we are giving on other watersheds in southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Senator Haypren. The budget does not give any reason for cutting, 
they just cut it? 

Mr. Curr. The reason, you see, Senator Hayden, is that only a 
part of the municipal watersheds in that area have been getting the 
benefit of this accelerated fire protection. 

Senator HaypEn. Yes. 

Mr. Currr. At the time this budget was made up we were getting 
along fairly well in southern California, even on the outside areas, 
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This budget request was made before we had the disastrous fires in 
southern California and the Department felt that under a program 
whereby we had to reduce expenditures that it would be proper to 
reduce the protection work on these two watersheds to the same level 
that other watersheds in the same area were getting. 

Senator Younc. Are you arguing for the restoration of these funds? 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA FIRES 


Mr. Curr. You probably all have read about the fires that we had 
in southern California during the past year and we do have a critical 
situation there now. We suffered some rather heavy burns, and those 
burns were followed very suddenly by torrential downpours, and we 
have had mud floods coming out of some of those floods and are now 
engaged in working with the local communities and the Army engi- 
neers to clean up the flood debris. 


SAN BERNARDINO FLOOD 


Senator Younc. There was a fire in the mountains back of San 
Bernardino? 

Mr. Curr. There was a fire back of San Bernardino early in the 
summer. The one which was given the most publicity was back of 
Monrovia, which is a suburb of Los Angeles. That burned about 
Christmastime. There were two fires in that area during the Christ- 
mas holidays, and then about the 18th of January they had rainstorms 
which resulted in floods, and those floods originated on the burned 
areas. The areas which were not burned did not contribute to the 
floods, which proves the point that I made earlier, that the way to 
prevent floods in that country is to keep the cover on the watersheds. 

Mr. McArdle visited those areas just recently and probably can 
tell you more about them than I can. 

Senator Youna. There is a different situation present now than 
when you made up the budget last fall? You do have a different 
situation now, do you not? 

Mr. Curr. Yes. 

Senator ELLenprer. The rain came just a little too late? 

Mr. McArpue. That whole area, Senator Ellender, suffered greatly 
from a lack of rainfall and had only about 4 inches of rainfall during 
all of 1953. There were several fires. This fire that Senator Young 
referred to on Mount Wilson burned in December under very adverse 
conditions, 100-mile-an-hour winds and was extremely difficult to 
control, but it was held to less than 15,000 acres on very steep and 
highly flammable brush-covered hillsides. 

owever, we knew that the rains would come and so we got 2 
helicopters and 40 tons of mustard seed and went right in on the 
several burned areas and reseeded with mustard and grass seed to get 
some vegetative cover. Some light rains did come, and we were 
congratulating ourselves that we could perhaps prevent floods when 
the rains increased in intensity. Then came the mudflows, the pic- 
tures of which you have seen, causing a great deal of damage. The 
Department made available to us $144,700 from its emergency 
funds, and the Forest Service constructed catchment basins and dams 
and other devices to prevent repetition of this mudflow damage. We 
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have already had one rain since they were installed, and they have 
held the floods back. 

Senator YounG. Do you have anything more on that? 

Mr. McArpte. No, sir. 

Senator Youna. I think this would be a good point at which to 
recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:35 p. m., Tuesday, March 30, 1954, the sub- 
committee recessed to reconvene at 10 a, m., Wednesday, March 31, 
1954.) 


45112—54—-30 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 31, 1954 
Unitep STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Milton R. Young (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Young, Dworshak, Hayden, and Ellender. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Forrest SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD E. McARDLE, CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE, 
ACCOMPANIED BY EARL W. LOVERIDGE, ASSISTANT CHIEF, 
EDWARD P. CLIFF, ASSISTANT CHIEF, VERNE L. HARPER, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF, W. S. SWINGLER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, HOWARD 
HOPKINS, ASSISTANT CHIEF, LINNE AHLBERG, BUDGET OF- 
FICER, FOREST SERVICE; JOHN SHANKLIN, STAFF ASSISTANT, 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF INTERIOR; DR. JAMES A. BEAL, 
CHIEF, DIVISION OF FOREST INSECT RESEARCH; JOSEPH C. 
WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE; GEORGE W. TRAYER, CHIEF, 
DIVISION OF FOREST PRODUCTS; IRA J. MASON, CHIEF, DIVI- 
SION OF TIMBER MANAGEMENT —Resumed 


CHANGES BY BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. McArp.te. Mr. Chairman, | think yesterday we were discussing 
the items in which the Bureau of the Budget had recommended a 
change, either an increase or decrease, in current appropriations. If 
you want to follow that system, we will continue with it. 

Senator Youna. Yes, explain each reduction. I think the com- 
mittee would be very interested in knowing what the justification is 
for each cut in appropriations. 

Mr. McArpue. We will do that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Youna. I think you have a few increases, too, do you not? 

Mr. McArpue. Yes, we have. We will discuss those. We will 
focus attention on those items where a change has been made by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 
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Controt or Forest Pests 


The place where we left off yesterday was control of forest pests, 
which is item 3 on page 223. I would like to make a brief comment 
on this before we go into it. ' 

There are several changes proposed to be made in the current appro- 
priation for these items. I think this is something that the com- 
mittee needs to consider rather carefully, because the control of forest 
pests has not been getting the attention thet it should be getting. 
The dramatic aspects of forest fires, which is also one of the great 
natural enemies of forests, has been getting most of the public’s atten- 
tion. The control of other natural enemies of the forest over the 
vears has failed to get the attention it merits. Yet, as will be brought 
out a little later when we are discussing research, these insect and 
disease enemies of the forest cause more actual timber loss than do 
forest fires. 

Senator Youna. Is that true of white pine blister rust? 

Mr. McAropte. I do not have estimates for individual species but 
I believe it is true also for white pine. It is true, I think, for almost 
every tree species. I think the failure to give proper attention to 
the insidious and little seen and nondramatic enemies of the forest 
is perhaps largely our own fault. 


CONSOLIDATION OF FUNCTIONS 


For one thing, the responsibility in the Department of Agriculture 
has been divided among three bureaus. The Department has recently 
reorganized its work and has now put the responsibility for this 
kind of work in the Forest Service. So that today I am appearing 
before you for the first time speaking for all activities concerned with 
the protection of the forest. 

I want to take this opportunity, Mr. Chairman, to emphasize 
as forcefully as I can that we must give these forest pests more attention 
than we have been able to give them in the past. 

The Congress has generally appropriated the funds that have been 
recommended in the budget for these items. There are some reduc- 
tions in the current budget which we will attempt to explain. When 
we discuss control of forest pests on lands administered by the Interior 
Department, I suggest that you will call on Mr. John Shanklin, who 
is here representing the Secretary of the Interior. In short, the 
committee is now considering, in one package, forest pest control 
on all Federal lands, no matter what individual department or agency 
of the Government administers them. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask now that Mr. Swingler discuss 
items 3—a (1) and (2), which is the leadership, coordination, and con- 
trol of white pine blister rust on the national forests, and item 
3-a-(4) which covers control on State and private lands. 

Senator Youne. Would you proceed. 


CONTROL OF WHITE PINE BLISTER RUST 


Mr. Swinauer. Mr. Chairman, as you see from the chart the budget 
calls for overall reduction in our blister rust work of $556,354. That 
is broken down into four subitems. 
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LEADERSHIP, COORDINATION, AND TECHNICAL DIRECTION 


In the first item, which is for leadership, coordination, and technical 
direction, there is a reduction specified in the amount of $60,000. 
That is one of the items that has recently been transferred from the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine to the Forest Service. 

The purpose is for the Federal men going out working with all 
agencies involved in the control of blister rust, whether it is on national 
forest, on State and privately owned land, or on land of the Interior 
Department. ‘The reason for the reduction is primarily one of making 
its contribution to balancing the budget. The work is still there and 
we are going to have to spread our men a little more thinly. But 
we believe we can get away with our leadership responsibilities even 
tho it means a reduction of somewhere between 10 and 12 men in 
this work. 

CONTROL WORK ON NATIONAL FORESTS 


In item (2), control work on national forests, a cut of $66,354 is 
proposed, which will mean a reduction of work on about 6,000 acres 
of national forest. 

Senator Youna. What kind of work? 

Mr. Swineuer. Mostly initial control work. The committee will 
remember there are three types of work we do in the elimination of 
ribes. We first go in and remove the ribes due to the fact that white 
pine blister rust does not spread from white pine to white pine. It 
means with this reduction that we will reduce our initial work. That 
is, going in the first time on about 6,000 acres of national forest. 

Senator Youne. That will mean the dismissal of how many em- 
ployees? 

Mr. Swineuer. We figure somewhere between 10 and 12 men. 
When we talk about dismissal, there is a possibility we can take care 
of them in another line of work. 

Senator Youna. Are they trained men in that field? 

Mr. Swinecier. Yes, they have been in blister rust for some time, 
and although they are in the lower grades, they have been doing a 
lot of blister rust work over the years. In that: respect it would 
probably be more of a loss to us losing those trained men and trying 
to pick them up later than the actual loss of their services for 1 year. 

Senator Youna. I do not like this business of spending more money 
on research and considerably less on control. It does not add up. 
You develop new insecticides and new methods of control through 
research. Then if we do not have a good control program, what 
good does the research do? You do not have to answer. 


CONTROL WORK ON INTERIOR LAND 


Mr. Swinater. In the third item which is control work on Interior 
land, $100,000 is the reduction. That is work under the direction of 
Mr. Shanklin, and that reduction is a planned reduction. I said a 
while ago there are several things we do in the elimination of the 
gooseberries. We go through an initial attack, which is pretty 
expensive. Then we go back 3 to 5 years later, depending on the 
conditions, and rework it. Finally we put it on a maintenance basis. 
Sixty-two percent of all of our white pine land today is on a mainte- 
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nance basis. Primarily due to the fact that in Interior, especially in 
national parks, there is not too much disturbance of the soil through 
logging, Interior is getting on top of its job, and the $90,000 is ately 
a planned reduction. Mr. Shanklin will be in the best position to 
explain that. 


BLISTER RUST CONTROL ON STATE AND PRIVATE LANDS 


The most serious cut is on the control work on the State and 
privately owned land. That is a cut of $330,000 which is the entire 
item. That is due to an objective of the Department that in this 
type of work, as in others of similar nature, the States and private-land 
owners assume the responsibility for doing that control work. 

Senator Youne. What kind of work will be discontinued? Can 
you give me some specific cases? 

Mr. Swineuer. We frankly hope that nothing will be discontinued. 

Senator Youne. You are eliminating $330,000. 

Mr. Swineter. That is right. Our philosophy is that the States 
and private-land owners will pick that up. 

Senator Younc. What kind of work are you going to eliminate now? 

Mr. Swincier. It would be the elimination of gooseberries and 
currants on privately owned land. 

Senator Youna. Is that a meritorious project? 

Mr. Swincter. It is extremely meritorious and especially in Idaho 
it is extremely critical, so if the States do not pick up the work, it 
would be a critical situation, 

Senator Youna. Do you have an understanding with any of the 
States? 

Mr. Swineter. We do not. The Secretary sent a letter to the 
governor of each State explaining these cuts and asking that we talk 
matters over with the State officials to see what we can work out. 

Senator Younc. You have not worked out anything? 

Mr. Swinater. No, sir. 

Senator Youne..You do not have any definite arrangement 
whereby this work will be carried out? 

Mr. Swineter. That is correct. 


COOPERATION BY PRIVATE-LAND OWNERS 


Senator DworsnHak. Do the private-land owners cooperate? 

Mr. SwinGuer. Yes. 

Senator DworsHak. Have they in the past? 

Mr. Swineuer. Last year the States put up $732,000 to match 
the $330,000 which the Federal Government contributed. 

Senator DworsHak. If you take this amount out during fiscal year 
will it evolve upon the private owners or the State governments to 
assume greater responsibility? 

Mr. Swineuier. Both. 

Senator DworsHak. Are you reasonably sure they will do it? 
You say you have no agreement with them. 

Mr. Swineuer. No, sir, we have not. It is based on the policy 
that they should. As I said, we certainly hope they will, because 
if they do not pick it up we will have a very critical situation in the 
white pine. 


~ vee 
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Senator Dworsnak. Is this the first time that the Federal funds 
have been completely withdrawn? 

Mr. Swineter. That is correct, since they started. 

Senator DworsHak. How many years ago? 


EFFECTIVENESS OF PROJECT 


Mr. Swinauter. The Lee Act was enacted in 1940, but most of 
this work began during the CCC days in 1933 and 1934. 

Senator DworsHak. Do you think that project has been effective 
in preventing the spread of some of these pests which are ruinous to 
both federally and privately owned timber? 

Mr. Swinauer. It has been very effective. I do not think the 
Department at any time has taken the attitude that this work is not 
important. The Department has taken the attitude that the control 
work itself should be assumed by the local landowners and the States 
with the Federal Government furnishing the leadership which is the 
first item 1 mentioned. 

Senator DworsHakx. What will happen in this instance if the 
States and private owners do not provide the funds to take the place 
of the withheld Federal funds? 

Mr. Swincuer. It would seriously reduce the number of acres on 
which we could work on white pine. 

Senator DworsHak. What would the resultant loss be on federally 
owned timber? 

Mr. Swrncuier. This item that we are speaking of now, Senator, 
is control work on State and private-owned lands. 

Senator DworsHak. They are intermingled, are they not, to such 
an extent that if you do not control the pests while they may originate 
on the privately owned land, they would be a menace to the federally 
owned lands? 

Mr. SwinGuier. That is correct. In our control areas when we 
work on national forests, we go out far enough to protect that area 
with our national forest funds. 

Senator Younc. Will you continue the control program on the 
privately owned lands? 

Mr. Swineuer. Mr. Cliff, will you answer that. 

Mr. Currr. We would if the private owners failed to cooperate. 
We would have to do some control on the intermingled areas which 
would threaten the national forest lands in order to protect the in- 
vestment we are making in control work on the national forest. 

Senator Youna. Will you have money to do so? 

Mr. Curr. Yes. 

Mr. Swincuer. That is the item that has $1% million left. 

Mr. Curr. Work on national forests will be cut by $66,354. 
There will still be a substantial job being done on the national forest 
lands. 

Senator Youne. You do not think this cut in appropriations will 
seriously curtail your efforts? 

Mr. Cuirr. As far as the national forests are concerned, it will 
mean that there will be 6,000 acres less treated this coming year than 
we have been treating in the past in the way of initial work. 

Senator Younc. Do you want to proceed? 
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Mr. Swineter. That is all I have on this unless you would like to 
call on Mr. Shanklin to tell you more about the control work on 
Interior Department lands. We can go right on from there into 
forest pests. 


BLISTER-RUST CONTROL ON INTERIOR DEPARTMENT LANDS 


Mr. McArpts. We are now talking about item 3a (3), white pine 
blister-rust control work on Interior Department lands. This item 
propper a reduction of $100,000 for the appropriation next year. 

will ask Mr. Shanklin from the Office of the Secretary of the Interior 
to testify. 

Senator Young. Let me ask this question. If this work was in the 
Interior Department last year, does your budget show the amount of 
money that was spent by Interior and carried forward as a part of 
your budget? 

Mr. Suanxkury. Mr. Chairman, the Interior portion of the white 
pine blister rust appropriation has always been carried in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture since the Lee Act was passed. 

Senator Younac. There are several other items along the same line. 
I would like to ask Mr. Wheeler, are those items included as a part of 
the 1954 budget? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes, sir. The 1954 column has been adjusted in 
each case to show the comparable figure, even though the money was 
spent in another agency during the first half of the fiscal year of 1954. 

Senator Young. And appropriated to some other agency? 


TRANSFERS TO DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Wuee er. Yes. In the case of Interior the reorganization did 
not affect the appropriation. We have always transferred to the 
Department of Interior funds from this appropriation to conduct 
work on Interior lands, and that process remains the same. We have 
not taken over the work from Interior. 

Mr. Swinater. “The transfers were from the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine to the Forest Service and there the figures did 
remain the same. 

Mr. SHanxuirn. Mr. Chairman, the work in the Interior Depart- 
ment is on three types of lands; the Indian land, the national park 
lands, and the Bureau of Land Management lands. As of December 
31 last year, we had completed 95 percent of the initial work on our 
lands and 72 percent of our lands were on maintenance. The reduc- 
tion of $100,000, as indicated in the budget here, is a planned reduc- 
tion, $90,000 of it was recommended by the Department of Interior 
to the Department of Agriculture in the preliminary estimates for 
1954. We feel the program is in very good shape in our Department. 
We have only two areas, really, in which there is a major job still 
remaining: In Yosemite National Park in California, and the sugar 
pine stands near Medford, Oreg., under the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. If the money is provided as requested in the budget, we feel 
that the work will go forward in very satisfactory shape in the De- 
partment of Interior. 

Senator Youne. Do you think we can cut it some more? 

Mr. SHANKLIN. No, sir, and not carry out the planned program. 
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Senator Youna. Is that all? 
Mr. SHANKLIN. That is all, sir. 


FOREST PEST CONTROL 


Mr. McArpue. Mr. Chairman, if there are no further questions we 
would like to proceed to item 3- b, forest- -pest control. This concerns 
forest insects. I will ask Mr. Cliff to present it. 

Mr. Cuirr. Last year the Congress approved a policy of putting all 
of the forest-pest-control funds, except $400,000, which is used for 
detection and appraisal surveys, in a contingency fund to be released 
by the Bureau of the Budget upon recommendation and justification 
of individual projects by the Department of Agriculture. That was 
done because of the very great difficulty of forecasting when the 
budget estimates are first made up, almost a year in advance of the 
time the control work was to be done, just w hat would be needed on 
individual projects. These insect infestations are dynamic and they 
vary with weather conditions and biological factors so that it is 
extremely difficult to make accurate estimates at the time we are 
making up the budget, as to what is going to be needed in the follow- 
ing fiscal year. The contingency fund system has been in effect now 
for nearly a year, and we feel that it is a much better way to handle 
the planning for for est-pest control than to try to justify in advance 
each of the individual projects. 

However, we have listed in the notes here the various projects upon 
which we feel that work should be done. These include our best 
estimates at the time the notes were made up as to how the money 
might be spent. 

INCREASE IN BUDGET REQUEST 


The budget this year provides for an increase of $285,000 for the 
control of outbreaks of forest pests. That brings the total amount 
up to $2,585,000. Of that, $400,000 would be used for detection and 
appraisal surveys, which leaves $2,185,000 for control. 

I would first like to discuss some of the larger and most destructive 
and most costly projects with you, and then, if you desire, I would 
be glad to try to answer any questions that you might have on any 
of the miscellaneous or smaller projects. 

Senator ELLENDER. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question before 
he goes into that? 

Senator Youna. Certainly. 


DETECTION AND APPRAISAL SURVEYS 


Senator ELLeNpER. This $400,000 to which you just referred; 
is that work done in advance of a request by you for sums in order 
to determine what should be done in the future? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir; that work is done each year. 

Senator ELLenper. It is done in advance? 

Mr. Curr. Yes; in advance of the preparation of the budget. 
After the budget estimates are prepared, the detection and appraisal 
survey work continues through the succeeding summer to guide the 
allocation of the money which is in the contingency fund. 

Senator ELLENDER. When you obtain these reports from these 
surveys, how do you go about determining the amount of funds 
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required, and where to utilize the control which is included in the 
next item that you want to discuss? 

Mr. Curr. The iield survey information is analyzed and decisions 
are made on the basis of urgency of each of the epidemic situations, 
the amount of damage which they threasen to do, the rate of spread, 
and other factors, in selecting the individual projects upon which 
we will allocate the money which is in the contingency fund. 


PROJECTS POSTPONED FOR LACK OF FUNDS 


Senator ELLeNpER. Let us take your estimate of $2,185,000 for 
fiscal 1955, in weighing the whole situation, would you tell us whether 
or not there are projects that should be attended to now, but you 
you are going to postpone them because of lack of funds? 

Mr. Currr. That is the situation we are up against this year. 
These estimates were prepared last spring, almost a year ago, for 
fiscal year 1955. The Budget Bureau took action on that in Septem- 
ber, as 1 remember. 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. Curr. The detection and appraisal surveys are usually not 
completed until the fall of the year. This year we are finding our- 
selves in the position of facing some rather large outbreaks which we 
will not have enough money under the budget to cover. 

Senator ELtenpeR. How much did you ask for as being necessary 
in order to adequately treat the situation? 

Mr. Currr. The original request of the Department to the Budget 
Bureau, as I recall, was $1,785,000. 

Senator ELtenperR. That is what you requested. 

Mr. Curr. That is what the Department requested. I do not 
recall what the Forest Service request of the Department was. 

Mr. Mason. I believe it is in the nature of $3 million. 

Senator ELLeNpeR. $3 million altogether? 

Mr. Mason. Yes, the actual amount requested was $3,350,000. 

Senator ELLenpEeR. And the budget allowed you $2,185,000? 

Mr. Mason. Yes, sir; $2,185,000 for control and $400,000 for 
surveys. 

Senator ELLeNDsR. Can you evaluate the additional amount of 
money that would be required in the future by delaying action by 
those you think ought to be attended to now? 

Mr. Curr. We can evaluate to a certain degree what that might 
be. These insect epidemics act in peculiar ways. They react to 
changes in weather, to the presence of parasites, natural enemies, and 
they fluctuate quite a good deal and it is a very difficult job to forecast 
very long in advance what the needs might be. 


POSSIBILITY OF COMPLETE ERADICATION OF PESTS 


Senator ELLeENDER. Do you foresee a time when, if this Congress 
provides the funds that you think are necessary, that we can com- 
pletely eradicate these pests? 

Mr. Curr. No, sir; I do not believe that complete eradication is 
feasible. Most of these forest pests are native to the forest. They 
have always been in the forests. They are a natural part of the fauna 
of the forest. The best we can hope to do is to keep them under 
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control. If they start getting out of control, to hit them hard in the 
initial stages of the epidemic, and keep them so that they do not 
destroy abnormal amounts of timber. 

Senator ELLeENpER. Do you think that with the amount provided 
that you can adequately take care of che situation for this coming 
fiscal year? 

SPRUCE BUDWORM PROBLEMS 


Mr. Currr. No, sir. There are going to be some rather large 
epidemics, especially of spruce budworm, which will not be treated 
at all this year. In setting up the program we decided we would have 
to pass up some of these spruce budworm epidemics in favor of taking 
care of more destructive and more dangerous bark beetle epidemics. 
We just did not have enough money in the budget to take care of 
them all. The spruce budworm does not move as fast, it does not 
kill the trees as fast and we have a longer period of time to catch 
up with it. It kills trees, but it takes a longer time to do it. It does 
not spread out into new areas as rapidly as some of the other insects. 
We decided that if we had to pass up any of the epidemics because 
of the budget limitations that it was safer to pass up work this year 
on spruce budworms than on some of the other epidemics that we are 
faced with. 


EVALUATING LOSSES DUE TO LACK OF FUNDS 


Senator ELLeNpER. Have you any method of evaluating the 
losses that would be sustained by the Government or by the land- 
owners because of the delay that would be incident to the lack of 


funds? 

Mr. Curr. There is no simple way of doing that. The only way 
we can evaluate is by checking what is happening out on the ground 
in each area. Undoubtedly there will be some loss sustained because 
of the postponement of this work. 

Senator ELLENDER. How much greater do you think the losses that 
will be sustained in the amount that we are appropriating for the 
purposes that you think ought to be accomplished? 

Mr. Curr. In the spruce budworm epidemics, it might amount to 
as much as 10 to 20 percent more. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean the losses. 

Mr. Curr. Yes. 

Senator ELLenpER. Is that all? 

Mr. Cuirr. By postponing it 1 year, we would probably sustain 
as much as 10 or 20 percent more loss than if we made the treatment 
this year. 

Senator ELtenpEeR. When you say 10 or 20 percent, you mean of 
the amount appropriated? What is the basis of the 10 or 20 percent? 

Mr. Curr. In terms of money cost of treating the area next year 
versus what it would cost this year, it would probably cost that much 
more. 

Senator ELLenper. I do not mean that. I mean losses that will 
be sustained because of a delay in this. 

Mr. Cuirr. Loss in timber? 

Senator ELLtenper. Yes; that is what I am talking about. How 
much more, in other words, will the Government lose in timber than 
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it would if we made this money available? That is the question I 
would like to have answered. 

Mr. Curr. I cannot give you board-foot values. 

Senator ELLENDER. Would you say it is 2, 3, 5, or 10 times more 
than the amount required to arrest this spread of the pest? 

Mr. Curr. If I were to make a judgment right now, I would say 
that it would probably cost 2 or 3 times more than it would cost te 
take action now in terms of loss of timber. 

Mr. McArp te. Senator, let me see if I can answer your question. 
What you have in mind, I think, is would it be good business to spend 
some money now on insect control because if we do not the loss in 
timber would greatly exceed what it would cost to control it now? 

Senator ELLenper. That is what I have been trying to ask. Iam 
sorry I did not make myself clear. 

Mr. McArpte. We do not have the money or board-foot figures on 
that at the moment. We could make some rough estimates. I am 
confident that the loss in timber and the increased cost of ultimate 
control would several times exceed what it would cost to do the job 
now. If you would like to have us attempt some estimates, we will be 
glad to do so. 

Senator ELtenprer. The thing I am trying to drive at is this. It is 
just false economy for us to permit these forests to be so hard hit by 
pests, especially when we are so short of timber throughout the 
country. Unless we protect and preserve that timber, the losses will 
be much greater in the future. 


SPRUCE BUDWORM IN IDAHO 


Senator Dworsuaxk. Mr. Cliff, I am amazed to observe in your 
justification, while you are talking about spruce budworm, you are 
not requesting a single dollar for the program in the Boise National 
Forest in Idaho. Is there not a serious situation there involving a 
potential loss of a lot of federally owned timber? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir, there is. 

Senator DworsHak. Why did you not request any funds for that? 
I notice also that you have had during the past year $220,000 to 
combat the pine butterfly in that area ee there has been extensive 
killing and defoliation of timber, and you are asking for $25,000 for 
next year, but not a single dollar to combat the spruce budworm. 
Can you tell us why you are not asking for money for that purpose? 

Mr. Curr. The situation in the Boise National Forest is just one 
of the spruce budworm epidemics that we are having to pass up this 
year because the amount of money provided in this budget is not 
adequate to treat them. We had to form a decision as to where we 
Ne use or recommend using the money that is provided in the 
budget. After sizing up all of the epidemics that we have to deal 
with, we decided to put the money on the spruce bark bettle control 
project in north Idaho and Montana, on the spruce bark bettle 
epidemic in southern Colorado, where we are faced with another 
serious outbreak, and on the pine butterfly work in the central Idaho 
country, and on some of the other projects which have been underway 
for several years, where we are attempting to control eqidemics while 
they are still small. 
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SAFEST PROGRAM TO DEFER 


As I explained a moment ago, the spruce budworm is one of the 
pests which does not move as fast as some of the others and, if we have 
to defer action, it is the safest one to defer action on. 

Senator DworsHak. Has not this pest in the Boise National Forest 
been a threat for about 2 years? 

Mr. Currr. It has been in the area for a considerable number of 
years, and under normal conditions it does not cause the dying of the 
timber. Itisadefoliator. The trees can stand some light defoliation. 
In the past 2 years the rate of defoliation has increased and is now 
killing some timber. 

Senator Dworsuak. In your justification you state that natural 
factors currently are failing to keep this insect in check on 107,000 
acres and heavy defoliation is occurring. While these areas need 
spraying, if further mortality is to be prevented, because of higher 
priority for bark-beetle projects presently, present plans contemplate 
deferring this project beyond fiscal year 1955. That means more than 
a year’s delay before you combat that pest in that area, and it will be 
almost beyond control by that time. 

Mr. Curr. It will not be beyond control. We will sustain some 
losses, but those losses will not be as serious as if we passed up the 
bark-beetle-control projects on which we are planning to spend a good 
deal of money. 

SPRUCE BUDWORM IN OTHER STATES 


This situation in Idaho is rather typical of the same kind of problems 
that we are faced with in Montana, in eastern Oregon, and in New 
Mexico. In those several States, we have a total of about 800,000 
acres of spruce budworm infestation that has reached the point where 
it would justify treatment. It would cost about a million dollars to 
treat that 800,000 acres. Due to the urgency of these other projects 
which are moving faster and killing more timber faster, we just had 
to make this tough decision that we would defer the spruce budworm 
control work on all of the areas except a relatively small area of 61,000 
acres in eastern Oregon. The decision was made to treat the eastern 
Oregon infestation because it was in an area where we had done treat- 
ing before, it was starting to spread again into some of the treated 
areas, we have State cooperation lined up, and we decided to spend 
$44,000 this fiscal year in that eastern Oregon LeGrande area. That 
is the only spruce budworm control project that we plan on treating 
this year. 

Senator DworsHak. Later on when we get to access roads, I want 
to pursue this subject a little further, Mr. Chairman, but I think that 
is all at this time. 


BLISTER-RUST PROBLEMS IN WEST VIRGINIA 


Senator Youna. Senator Neely forwarded a letter to this com- 
mittee from Mr. P. D. DeLawder of Lost Creek, W. Va., and Senator 
Irving N. Ives has submitted a letter he received from Stanley 
Braden, chairman, Forestry Committee, Saratoga County, N. Y. 
I would like to have them inserted in the record. 

(The letters referred to follow:) 
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Pr ieameieiamnell 


Unrrep StaTEs SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PuBLic WELFARE, 
March 12, 1954. 
Hon. Mitton R. Youna, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
(Attention: Mr. Zahl) 
Dear Mr. CuarrMan: Please let me enclose a self-explanatory letter which I 
have received from Mr. P. D. DeLawder of Lost Creek, W. Va. According to 
my information, the item to which it refers will be considered by the members 
of your subeommittee as a part of the agriculture appropriation bill. 
With the best of wishes and the kindest of regards, I am, always, 


Faithfully yours, 
M. M. NEE-y. 


Lost River, W. Va., March 1, 1954. 
Hon. M. M. Neegty, Senator, 
Washington, D. C, 

Dear Sir: I am writing to you in reference to the cut in of funds for the control 
of the blister rust in pine timber (white pine). I understand that they have re- 
duced this fund $556,354 if this amount is not restored to that fund. We might as 
well forget forest protection and let it fold up. In West Virginia we have 339,000 
acres of white-pine forest which is more or less attacked by this blister rust. 

We asked West Virginia legislature at their last session for $10,000 for each 
year 1954 and 1955, which was placed in the budget, and then the Board of Public 
Works cut it $5,000 for each year. This left us practically without funds for 
control on private land. So this leaves us without sufficient funds to work, unless 
we get some Federal aid. 

We would like for you to do what you can to restore the amount cut from this 
fund. 

Thanking you in advance for what you may be able to do, 


I am yours truly, 
P. D. DeLawpeEnr. 





Boarp oF Supervisors, SARATOGA CouUNTY, 
Middle Grove, N. Y., March 23, 1954. 
Senator Irvina N. Ives, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Ives: Our forestry committee, legislative committee, and the 
budget director of Saratoga County recently appeared before the Agriculture 
Subcommittee of the House Appropriations Committee in opposition to the 
intended abolition of all Federal funds for white pine blister-rust control in New 
York State. Briefly, we feel that the sudden loss of Federal funds, without warn- 
ing, will have a disastrous effect on this pest-control program which has made 
remarkable progress thus far. The proposed reduction affects the two essentials 
of labor and equipment, operation and maintenance. Saratoga County is more 
seriously affected on the equipment items as it happens to have the garage location 
for the federally used equipment in this entire area. 

Time will not permit the various counties nor the State of New York to pick 
up this program in 1954 since all of these budgets have been adopted. If there 
is no control program this coming growing season, it might well be that all of 
the work and money put into this program in past years will be wasted. For the 
most part, the white pine affected is second growth at a stage where it needs the 
protection to survive. Incidentally, the enormous cuttings in this area, which 
brought about second growth timber at this time, were made during World War IT 
at the insistence of the Federal Government in the war effort. 

We feel that a gradual curtailment, on perhaps a 3-year basis, bringing in the 
interested county representatives and representatives of the State of New York 
with the Federal men to formulate a cooperative plan wherein the Federal Gov- 
ernment could reduce its expenditures and the State and counties could pick up 
the expenditures for such items which would advance the program. Another 
problem, which should be worked out by cooperative planning, is the disposition 
of the federally owned trucks and equipment, which will be idled by the abolition 
of Federal funds. 

Yours truly, 


STANLEY BRADEN, 
Chairman, Forestry Committee. 
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Senator Youne. You may proceed. 
SPRUCE BARK BEETLE IN NORTH IDAHO AND MONTANA 


Mr. Currr. One of the big epidemics we have been attempting to 
control is the spruce bark beetle epidemic in north Idaho and Montana. 
It is a very serious problem. Up there on 6 national forests, we have 
about 6 billion feet of some of the finest spruce that is grown in this 
country and all of it is threatened by the bark beetle. One and one- 
half billion feet of this spruce has already been killed and it is estimated 
that an additional 880 million feet will be infested this year. There is 
an additional 6 billion feet of spruce in surrounding areas in north 
Idaho and Montana which could be ultimately threatened if the 
epidemic is not stopped. The epidemic started from a series of blow- 
downs in 1949 and 1950. The insects multiplied in the down timber 
and reached an epidemic stage in 1952. We immediately started work 
to control this epidemic mainly through logging infested timber out. 
This timber is mainly in inaccessible areas. It is big timber. It 
cannot be sprayed successfully from the ground or from the air. So 
the main method of control is by logging. 


ACCESS ROADS 


Last year the Congress made available access-road money in the 
amount of about $8% million to construct roads into these infested 
areas so that we could log them out. Some logging has been under 
way since the spring of 1952 but it will be increased over these new 
roads this year. 

The logging work is supplemented by some direct control, by falling 
trees and spraying them. We are also falling a considerable number 
of trap trees. These insects seem to prefer to go into weakened and 
down timber rather than standing green timber, so in an effort to slow 
down the epidemic until we can catch up with the logging control, we 
have been falling trap trees. The idea is to concentrate some of the 
beetle flight into the traps, and then killing them by spraying the 
trap trees with insecticide or, where feasible, by logging the trap trees 
out of the woods. A total of about $880,000 of this insect-control 
money is planned for expenditure in the north Idaho and Montana 
area on direct-control methods, trap trees, the operational surveys, 
and the marking of trees to be removed by logging. 

Senator DworsHak. How much are you going to have for the next 
fiscal year for that purpose? 

Mr. Currr. For this project we plan on spending about $880,000. 

Senator DworsHak. Just in the two States? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, in the two States. 

Senator Haypren. Will you get that money back out of the logging? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, we will, Senator, the infested spruce timber will 
more than pay its way out of the woods. After the epidemic is con- 
trolled, the roads will serve in logging out a large amount of other 
timber and we conservatively estimate that the investment in roads 
will be more than repaid by savings to the Government over a period 
of about 10 years. The road program has gone ahead in very fine 
shape under rather adverse circumstances, too. We have already 
completed 150 miles of access roads, 283 miles are under contract and 
will be completed by early summer. Under this program we will 
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build a total of about 447 miles of access roads. This last year has 
been a kind of tooling-up period. We will be able to swing into the 
logging program at full tilt this coming summer. 


COST OF ACCESS ROADS 


In addition the industry has been cooperating by building roads: 
280 miles of roads have been built by purchasers of national forest 
timber, and private-timberland owners have constructed 61 miles of 
private roads. The cost of those privately constructed roads is about 
$4,600,000. 

For the 1954 logging season, we have set a minimum logging goal 
of about 506 million board-feet of spruce. <A total of 416 million 
board-feet of spruce has been logged between July 1, 1952, and the 
end of 1953—-272 million feet of this was national forest timber and the 
balance was private timber. 

Senator ELLENDER. When you said a little while ago that this 
program would pay for itself over a period of 10 years, what program 
did you mean? 


LOGGING OPERATION ACCELERATED THROUGH ROADBUILDING PROGRAM 


Mr. Curr. This logging and roadbuilding program. We will have 
invested about $8% million in these roads. They not only make the 
spruce timber available but they make other intermingled timber 
available, and over a period of about 10 years we expect to log out 
$12 to $13 million worth of timber. 

Senator ELLENDER. You are speaking of roads built in order to 
save those trees that are so affected, that if not cut and logged im- 
mediately, they would rot out, is that right? 

Mr. Currr. That is right, they go to pieces rather fast. 

Senator ELLenprErR. | understand. That applies only to that phase 
of it because the road program, as I understand it, is paid for by the 
regular road program that you are going to ask for later. In other 
words, it is charged to the cost of the trees, is it not? I do not mean 
these now. You have a road program aside from this. 

Mr. Currr. That is right. 

Senator ELLENpER. That road program is self-systaining? 

Mr. Currr. This is a part of the regular road program. It was 
accelerated on account of this epidemic. When the Government 
builds these logging roads, we get more for our timber and over a 
period of years the road costs are amortized by the increased amounts 
we get from the timber. 

Senator ELLtenprr. I am trying to get straight in my mind the 
idea that these road programs are self-sustaining. You say in this 
case it will take 10 years to pay it out. 

Mr. Curr. That is right. I stated that in 10 years the roads 
which will cost us $8% million will produce timber valued at around 
$13 million. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is that down timber? 

Mr. Curr. That is down timber and other timber which these 
same roads would tap. 

Senator ELLeNnpeErR. I thought we were making a profit out of that. 
As it is, you are just paying expenses, so why do it? 
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Senator Haypen. I cannot understand that, Senator. 

Senator ELLenpER. I would like for him to separate, and I tried to 
do it, is the regular road program from the program that is talked 
about now, that is entered into in order to save down timber? 

Senator Haypen. I do not understand that it is any different than 
the regular road program. All the road programs for access roads in 
the national forests result in profit to the Government, because you 
get a higher price for your stumpage. So you get your money back 
and make money on top of that. This is simply a typical instance of 
the same thing, that is, if you spend $8 million, and you do it in a 
hurry because you want to get the down timber out, but get that 
timber and the other timber in the course of 10 years, you will harvest 
$13 million worth of timber that has cost you $8 million, so you make 
a profit. Am I correct? 

Mr. Currr. That is correct. 

Senator ELLeENDER. That is over a period of how many years? 

Mr. Currr. Ten, sir. The idea of logging the infested timber is 
to get the beetles out of the woods before they spread to other timber. 

Senator Dworsnak. That will save you alot of money, too. If you 
ignored the situation as it exists today, you would probably lose a 
great deal of live timber which will be saved by this program. 

Mr. Curr. That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do I understand, then, that these beetles 
about which you are now talking attack dead timber only? 

Mr. Currr. No, sir. They attack green timber only. It might be 
down timber which still has green bark on it. They also attack 
standing, living trees. They deposit their eggs under the green 
bark, the eggs hatch into larvae which eat the inner bark and kill the 
trees. The larvae then develop into adult beetles which emerge from 
the bark and then fly and attack new trees. The object of getting 
these infested trees out of the woods is to remove the beetles before 
they fly and attack and kill additional timber. 

Senator ELuenper. Then they remain in the bark of the down tree. 

Mr. Curr. Yes; and the standing trees which they have attacked. 

Mr. McArpue. They multiply there, Senator Ellender, and fly 
out to attack still more green trees. 

To answer your question more specifically, these roads that are 
being constructed on a hurryup basis to get to the bug-infested timber 
will more than pay their way by logging out the bug-infested timber. 
In addition to that, they will bring in additional income, because it 
will be possible over the same roads to log out some non-infested 
timber. The roads will pay for their cost in still another way. If 
we do not get these dead trees that the bugs have killed out of the 
woods, the bugs will fly from those trees to other green trees, and 
kill still more timber. So while it would be very difficult to estimate 
exactly what the amount of money saved would be, these roads will 
more than pay their way. 


THE UNCOMPAHGRE SPRUCE BEETLE EPIDEMIC IN COLORADO 


Mr. Curr. A second very serious bark-beetle epidemic has de- 
veloped in southern Colorado on the Uncompahgre and San Juan 
National Forests shown on this map. The bark-beetle epidemic -in 
northern Colorado which has been brought under control is illustrated 
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on the map by these red crosshatched areas. The black areas on the 
map represent the spruce stands in the Rocky Mountains of Colorado. 
This old epidemic killed over 4 million feet of timber before it was 
brought under control. This new epidemic in southwestern Colorado 
developed again from wind thrown timber down here in the Uncom- 
pahgre and San Juan Forest. It threatens the largest remaining 
block of spruce timber in Colorado in the headwaters of the San Juan 
and Rio Grande Rivers. The black areas on this part of the map 
represent timber stands which amount to about 5.2 billion board-feet 
of the best remaining spruce in Colorado. 

This new epidemic is not a part of the old one. It is a brand new 
outbreak. It is more than a hundred miles removed from the nearest 
infestation in the old epidemic. Already 70 million feet of timber 
has been killed, 5.2 billion feet is threatened. About 189 ,000 trees 
will have to be treated in 1954 calendar year in order to control this 
epidemic. The epidemic was not discovered until last fall. We 
immediately started some control work and succeeded in treating 
over 4,000 trees before the snow drove us out of the high country. 

We are also falling trap trees and have proceeded with some road 
construction in order to get into the infested areas. We will salvage- 
log as much of the timber as we can to remove beetles in that way, 
but the sawmill industry in that area is not well developed. The 
mills we do have are mostly small portable mills, and it will not be 
feasible to do very much control by logging. We will have to treat 
most of the infested trees by spraying them from the ground. 

It is estimated that it will cost about $775,000 in fiscal year 1954 
to control this epidemic. 

Senator DworsHax. Why can you not do it with aerial spray? 

Mr. Curr. Because these beetles are under the bark, and it is 
necessary to drench the bark with the insecticide in order to kill the 
beetles. 

Senator HaypeN. That is the way you cleaned up the big area. 

Mr. Curr. That is the method we used in northern Colorado. 


COST OF CONTROL PROGRAM 


Senator ELLeNpER. And you say it will cost three quarters of a 
million dollars to eradicate this pest? 

Mr. Currr. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenpER. Does that mean completely eradicate it or just 
have it under control? 

Mr. Curr. That would bring it under control. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean prevent its further spreading, 

Mr. Curr. That is right. 


QUANTITY OF TIMBER TREATED 


Senator ELLENDER. What is the number of board-feet that is threat- 
ened in that whole area, approximately? 

Mr. Curr. 5,200, 000, 000 board-feet. That is as much timber as 
we cut from all of the national forests last year. 
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PINE-BUTTERFLY EPIDEMIC IN CENTRAL IDAHO 


The pine-butterfly epidemic in central Idaho has reached epidemic 
proportions on 169,000 acres of some of the finest Ponderosa pine 
timber we have in that State. The value of the stumpage that is 
threatened by this pine butterfly amounts to $33 million. The pine 
butterfly is a defoliator. The larvae of the butterfly eat the needles. 
It attacks both the young needles and the old ones and defoliates fast. 
It is a quick killer. It is a very deadly insect. 

Practically all of the lands, 97.6 percent, are Federal lands. We 
propose to spend $220,000 in spraying this epidemic area this spring, 
and $25,000 in the fiscal year 1955. 

The method of treating this insect is aerial spraying. It being a 
defoliator, you can spray the infested forest with DDT and kill the 
insects. We tested that method last year on a small area, and it was 
very successful. 


CONTRACTS FOR PLANES FOR SPRAYING OPERATIONS 


Senator ELLenpER. How do you go about employing airplanes? 
Do you do that by bid or do you have 3 your own equipment? 

Mr. Curr. Most of it, Senator Ellender, is by bid or contract flying. 
We do have a few Government-owned airplanes. They are main- 
tained mostly for forest fire control work. We sometimes use those 
to the extent that they can be spared from the fire-control job. Most 
of the work is by aerial contract. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you use your own flyers or do you hire 
flyers? 


Mr. Cuirr. In the contract flying the contractor hires the pilots. 

Senator ELLENDER. I meant as regards your planes. 

Mr. Curr. For the Government-owned planes, we hire pilots. 

We have already talked about the budworm problems to some 
extent and the reasons why we are planning on deferring work on 
those problems, except in Oregon. Unless you have further questions 
on those, I think that we can pass on to the next item. 


SPRUCE BUDWORM IN OREGON AND WASHINGTON 


I would like to get into the record, though, the acreages involved 
in Oregon and Washington. In these two States we have been 
conducting budworm-control work since 1949 and have sprayed a 
total of over 3,324,000 acres. The epidemic has been eliminated or 
brought under control west of the Cascades and also on the eastern 
slope of the Cascades, but we still have some epidemic areas in the 
Blue Mountains. In Oregon and Washington there are 162,000 acres 
that are infested heavily enough to justify control. 

Senator ELLeNpER. You are still talking of forests that are owned 
by the Government and under the supervision of the Agriculture 
Department. 

Mr. Curr. Primarily Government owned, but in Oregon and 
Washington the budworm affects privately owned lands, too, and the 
State and private owners have been cooperating on the control 
program. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do they furnish any of the expense? 
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Mr. Curr. Yes, sir; the States and private owners pay for 75 
ercent of the cost of doing the treating work on State and private 
ands, with the Federal Government putting up 25 percent. 

Senator ELLENDER. In that area is there not also some Govern- 
ment-owned land that is under the supervision of the Interior Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. Currr. Yes; there is. 

Senator ELLENDER. How do you handle that part? 

Mr. Curr. That has been sprayed along with the Forest Service 
land where it has been infested. 

Senator ELLENDER. Who pays for that? 

Mr. Curr. That is paid for out of these Federal forest pest-control 
funds. 

Senator ELLENpER. Even though the forest is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Interior Department? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. J think before you came in, Senator Ellender, 
it was explained——— 

Senator ELLEenpER. I did not miss much. 

Mr. Curr. That all of the pest-control work on all Federal lands, 
whether it is administered by the Departments of Agriculture or 
Interior is covered by this appropriation. 

Senator ELtenper. So that you do Interior work; you cooperate 
with Interior. 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENpER. I wish there were a little more of that between 
Interior and Agriculture. 

Senator Dworsnak. Mr. Cliff, how much did the Forest Service 
ask for insect control for next year as a total? 

Mr. Curr. You want the request for the Department? 


TOTAL REQUEST FOR INSECT-CONTROL WORK 


Senator DworsHak. Yes. The Forest Service request for insect- 
control work. 

Mr. Curr. The Forest Service requested an increase of $1,050,000. 

Senator DworsHak. Over what? 

Mr. Curr. We had in 1954, $2,300,000. Our request would have 
brought it up to $3,350,000. We were allowed an increase in the 
budget of $285,000. 

Forest REeseaRcH 


Mr. McArp te. If we are through with the control of forest pests, 
Mr. Chairman, we will proceed to item 4 on page 223. This is forest 
research. The first item is forest and range management investigations 
for which the budget has a proposed increase of $195,836. I will 
ask Mr. Harper to present this subject. 

Senator Youn. Before you do that, I would like to have inserted 
in the record a letter from and also a statement by Paul L. Boynton, 
president of the Stephen F. Austin State College of Texas. 

(The letter and statement referred to follow:) 
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Unrrep States SENATE, 
OFFICE OF THE Democratic LEADER, 
Washington, D. C., March 6, 1954. 
Hon. Mitton R. Youna, 
Chairman, Agriculture Subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee, United 
States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: When the agricultural appropriation bill for 1955 is taken up 
by your subcommittee and you come to the portion relating to forest research 
of the Forest Service, I would like to have the enclosed statement, made by 
Dr. Paul L. Boynton, president of the Stephen F. Austin State College, Nacog- 
doches, Tex., incorporated as a part of the hearings and of the printed record. 

Dr. Boynton made this statement before the House Appropriations Committee 
yesterday, but will not be able to make another trip to Washington at the time 
of your hearings and, therefore, I hope that it will be possible for you to incor- 
porate his statement in the Senate hearings as above indicated. 

Sincerely, 
Lynpon B. JOHNSON. 


SrepuEN F. Austin Stare Couiece, 
Nacogdoches, Tex. 


To Members of the Appropriations Committees of the 88d Congress. 


GENTLEMEN: The following statement with respect to needs of certain of the 
Federal Government’s forestry-research programs is respectfully submitted for 
your serious consideration. Ithough our own concern with problems in this 
area is of long standing, it has been heightened and intensified in the last 9 years 
during which time there has been in operation in Nacogdoches, Tex. a United 
States Forestry Experiment Station run in conjunction with Stephen F. Austin 
State College, with which institution I am associated. This forestry research 
station, established by special congressional act, though comparatively young, 
already has demonstrated a functional significance which makes it apparent 
that with proper financial support it can become a major factor in the optimum 
development of the timber industry of our east Texas area, an industry which from 
the inception of our history has been of paramount importance in the region’s 
economic and social advancement. 

Already something like 16 research reports have come from this station with 
respect to forest problems studied. Particularly significant in an area where 2 
out of every 3 acres of forest land are owned by individual or small landowners, is 
the fact that most of the work of this station has been concerned directly with the 
proper management and merchandising of timber on these small holdings. In 
addition to these already reported researches, mention should be made of the fact 
that among others, the following studies are now underway: (a) Effects of dif- 
ferent cutting procedures on east Texas timber stands; (b) the management and 
control of undesirable hardwood; (c) the behavior of crop-tree and weed-tree 
species in the establishment of young forests; (d) the development of different 
types of hardwood following different types of areal cuttings; (e) the effects of 
planned burning at different seasons; (f) the effects on timber of repeated planned 
burning; (g) the effects on soil moisture, infiltraion, runoff and erosion resulting 
from planned burning; (hk) a continuous demonstration project concerned with 
the scientific management of a 67-acre farm forest tract; (7) the diagnosis and 
control of forest-devastating insects; (j) the techniques and results of grazing 
forest lands. I submit to you that anyone at all familiar with the problems of a 
timber section such as ours will recognize the extreme significance and practicality 
of studies such as these. Incidentally, the last two of the problems mentioned, 
namely insect control and the grazing of forest lands, are extremely urgent, but 
are severely handicapped by lack of funds. 

We believe that research programs of the type with which we are concerned 
should be of especial significance to the Congress because in them we find that the 
Federal Government is working in the closest of cooperation with local, that is 
regional and State, interests, for the purpose of accomplishing a common good. 
In fact, the collection of the basic facts or research data necessary to private in- 
dustry and regional educational institutions, if they are to develop enlightened 
forestry programs, would seem to be quite properly a Federal function. In our 
case the college provides all necessary office and related housing space including 
utilities, for the professional staff of the station, as well as the facilities of our own 
soil-testing laboratory, itself one of the finest in the South. In addition, private 
industry has made a considerable amount of highly desirable research land avail- 
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able. Further, I believe I am correct when I say that the public generally has 
accepted our project as a significant factor in the development of a vital areal 
industry, and, as a result, contributes that intangible, but highly important factor 
of citizen interest and approval. 

At the present time, however, it must be admitted that the program of the 
research station is severely restricted by what we consider to be somewhat in- 
adequate financial support. Although research costs generally have increased in 
recent years, although wages and salaries are necessarily higher, and although 
today’s dollar is worth only about 60 percent as much as was the dollar when our 
station was first established, there actually is less money available today for 
research at the station than in some of the earlier years. This is reflected in the 
number of staff members employed. Thus, in our first year of operation, 1946, 
we had 3 research foresters, 1 clerk, and 1 field assistant; a total of 5 employees. 
In 1949 we had gone to 6 research foresters, 3 clerks, and 2 field assistants; a total 
of 11 employees. Since then we have been losing personnel, as seen in the fact 
that we are back down to 4 research foresters, 2 clerks, and 1% field assistants; a 
total of 74% employees. Frankly, it is my belief that unless a station has enough 
money to employ the necessary personnel to develop and maintain a strong, 
functional, practical, and consistent program, there is a very real question as to 
whether fewer dollars may not result in greater waste. In other words, too small 
an amount of financial support may preclude the development of a program which 
can vield justifiable dividends. Just as tangible evidence of what a few thousand 
dollars more can do, I should like to mention that of the 16 published and available 
researches which have come from the station, and to which | already have referred, 
approximately three-fourths of them were reported, or were planned and executed 
in 2 of our station’s 9 years of existence. hese were the years (1949 and 1950) 
during which the support was sufficient to enable us to have the services of a 
slightly larger and consequently more competent staff. Frankly, at the present 
time we believe that we have been reduced below the point of maximum efficiency. 

Ours is not a problem of retaining the status quo, but rather one of being put 
on a sufficiently sound operational basis to enable us to do the work we were 
designed to perform. In bluntterms,weneedmore money. The currently recom- 
mended Federal budget for forestry research will help some in that it shows an 
overall increase over the current year of approximately $200,000. I would not 
have you think, however, that this itself will or can be the final solution to this 
highly important problem. In the case of our east Texas station alone, we 
definitely and unequivocally need not less than $25,000 a year more than the 
approximately $35,000 we are now receiving. If conditions at other forestry 
research centers over the Nation are comparable to ours, and I understand they are, 
it is evident that though this small recommended increase will be of considerable 
help, of course, it certainly is not large enough to be classified as anything other 
than a truly representative element in that which we would consider as an econ- 
omy budget. 

Permit me to thank you, as individuals and as a group, for permitting me to 
make this statement in behalf of so vital a phase of our Government’s program 
for economic and social progress. 

Pau. L. Boynton, 
President, Stephen F. Austin State College, 
Nacogdoches, Tex. 


Senator Younc. And a letter to Senator Bridges from Senator 
Clements, and a statement attached thereto. 
(The material referred to follows:) 


Unirep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
February 24, 1954. 
Hon. Styies BrRIDGEs, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Styxes: In connection with the consideration by your committee of the 
Agricultural Appropriations Act for fiscal year 1955, I would like to submit a 
brief prepared by the Kentucky Bankers Association recommending an appro- 
peniee of $50,000 for the establishment of a Forest Research Center in eastern 

<entucky. 

Western Kentucky is presently served by such a Center in Carbondale, IIl., 
which was started only a few years ago and is already providing some definite 
answers leading toward the development of forest resources in the area I have. 
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been advised that so far as is known, there is no research work underway at this 
time which will apply to the forest types of eastern Kentucky, which represents 
one of the greatest forested areas in the Eastern United States not now serviced 
with adequate research. 

Since becoming Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson has publicly stressed the 
urgent need for more and better research in Agriculture, and from the standpoint 
of eastern Kentucky, research into the usage of its timber lands could certainly 
come at no better time. 

I shall appreciate the consideration of this approval by your committee and 
will be more than glad to furnish you with additional information with respect 
thereto upon request. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
EARLE C, CLEMENTS. 
EASTERN KENTUCKY 


BETTER FORESTS FOR PERMANENT PROSPERITY 


The Kentucky Bankers Association has long been interested in a longtime 
permanent type of agriculture for Kentucky. In 1947 the association showed in 
a concrete way this interest by employing a full time agricultural representative, 
the first such State organization in the country to do so. 

As a part of the Kentucky Bankers Association’s agricultural program a banker- 
forestry meeting was held at Hazard, Ky., in January 1953, with the cooperation 
of the University of Kentucky, the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, and State 
and Federal Forest Service. More recently a forestry committee has been organ- 
ized. Also, another meeting has been scheduled for March 30 at Paintsville to 
discuss further the forestry situation. 

An enormous amount of interest in forest management and utilization was 
developed at last year’s meeting. The people in eastern Kentucky are witnessing 
a rapid decline in their coal industry and realize that they must turn to new en- 
deavors. The better use and development of forest resources offers one of the 
most permanent programs now available. 

A sound industry can only be built upon sound information and there is little 
or no background research relating to the management of eastern Kentucky 
forest lands. Thus, there is an urgent need for research study in this area. It 
is therefore proposed that a Forest Research Center be established in eastern 
Kentucky under the supervision of Central States Forest Experiment Station, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

In connection with this proposal the Kentucky Bankers Association has com- 
piled the following material, setting out some of the problems involved and some 
results to be expected from such a Research Center. It is hoped that this material 
will aid in bringing about the better use of land and human resources in eastern 
Kentucky. 

Eastern Kentucky and Tennessee is a land of forests. About 8 out of every 
10 acres of land are covered with trees—nearly 12 million acres in all. Thatisa 
lot of land and—potentially—a lot of timber. The word “potentially”? must be 
emphasized, however, because good, commercial timber is not there in the amounts 
it should be for such an extensive forest area. 

The forests have been treated badly in the past; they have been high graded, 
overcut, damaged in logging, and burned until their current production of wood 
is but a fraction of the potential. 

However, although the present depleted condition of the forests in this region 
presents some serious rehabilitation problems, the future for forests and forestry 
in this region looks bright. Most of the land is steep and is mantled with thin and 
erodable soil so that in many places farming is a futile enterprise. But the climate 
is well-suited for growing trees, and a tree can grow just as well on a slope as it 
can on level ground. Moreover, the region has ample rainfall and a long growing 
season, both conducive to rapid forest production. So the potential for a good 
forest capital stock is evident. 

Moreover, there is a good, potential source of labor in the region. The coal 
mines have long employed a high percentage of the workers. But as mining 
becomes increasingly mechanized and as the industry adjusts itself to the com- 
petition of oil and gas, more and more of the miners will be relieved of their work 
underground to seek employment on the surface. These can be absorbed by a 
growing timber industry. If the forests are made ready to assume a more promi- 
nent place in the economy, this shift can be made gradually and painlessly. 
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For although the forest has been badly exploited and is in a sick condition, it is 
a living thing. It can be cured of its ills, nurtured, and developed into full vigor 
and production again. And an economy that is keyed to the development and 
use of a renewable resource is a healthy, secure, and permanent one. 

Currently the forests of eastern Kentucky are producing about $20 million 
worth of the primary products—logs and bolts—each year. And this with 2 
percent of the total labor force. Technical foresters estimate conservatively 
that within a reasonable number of years this production could be increased 
fourfold, just by increasing the total volume of wood growing in the forests. How- 
ever, good forest management would also produce better wood as well as more 
wood. So not only would there be more timber harvested each year but the 
average value per thousand board-feet would be higher. 

The benefits would not end here. Many secondary wood-using industries 
would probably be attracted by this renewed source of supply, and move into the 
area, thus creating more jobs. 

There are, however, a number of deterrents to this orderly course of events. 
One of the most important of these is the lack of localized knowledge about the 
technical problems in forestry that need to be solved. The overall objectives of 
forest rehabilitation and management are well known of course. But the 
individual problems of managing each type, size, and kind of timber have received 
very little attention in this region. The general aim is to build up the growing 
stock so as to maintain the maximum, continuous production of commercially 
usable wood. The details of how to do this for any specific tract of timber in 
Kentucky have yet to be determined however. This is where a Forest Research 
Center comes in. 

A Forest Research Center is an outdoor laboratory devoted to studying and 
solving forest problems. Here new and different ideas for handling timber— 
from seed to sawmill—are developed, tested, and demonstrated. New theories, 
techniques, and equipment are tried out on full-scale timber operations so that 
the results can be applied directly by the local timber operator to his business. 
Such on-the-ground research can be a rich source of answers to the perennial 
question of the timber owner and operator: ‘‘How can I make my timber business 
pay—permanently?” 

To do this effectively, at least two experimental forests are needed in this re- 
gion as well as several small tracts to sample unique local conditions. Fortu- 
nately, suitable Federal and State land is already available for experimental use. 

A look as the condition of Kentucky’s forests today will point up the need for 
more intensive research into the mass of problems involved. 

The average acre of forest land in the State supports a little more than 2,000 
board-feet of sawtimber. Experts agree that the original forests averaged some- 
where around 8,000 board-feet per acre. Obviously the present stands are 
understocked. 

Moreover, less than one-fifth of the volume of standing sawtimber is in log 
grades 1 and 2—grades that yield the most valuable lumber. It is estimated 
conservatively that this percentage is less than half what it could be. So it is 
evident the average quality is low, too. 

Increasing Kentucky’s forest productivity to its former level will not be an 
easy job, but neither is it an impossible one. However, in order to attack the 
task logically and efficiently, certain technical problems in forestry must be con- 
sidered and solved. 

When does a stand reach full maturity? How should it be cut to assure natural 
reproduction of the more valuable species? What are the relative merits of even- 
aged and uneven-aged management for our native hardwoods? 

What are the costs and returns from thinning, pruning, stand improvement, 
and other methods of culture? How much is an owner justified in spending for 
fire control, for roads, for other forest improvements? Above all, what is the 
income potential of woodlands handled according to sound forestry practices? 
Specific problems may be considered as follows: 

Planting—The planting problem in eastern Kentucky is to get productive 
cover on a quarter of a million acres of steep a lands. Studies are needed 
to determine what species or mixtures are best suited to the many soils and con- 


ditions found. Planting to convert stands of poor composition, and testing white 
pine beyond its present distribution, need early attention in the rehabilitation 
program. Moreover, landowners need better information on the income to be 
expected from plantations brought to maturity according to various systems of 
management. 

Harvesting.—Much tree felling and bucking, and log skidding, loading, and 
hauling are still done by outmoded equipment and methods that are time- 
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consuming, inefficient, and costly. A thorough study of the adaptability of 
modern timber-harvesting methods and equipment—power saws, skidders, loaders, 
etc.—to local woods conditions is needed. Farmers and small owners who hold 
the bulk of eastern Kentucky’s woodlands have neither the time, facilities, nor 
finances to explore the possibilities of mechanization or to develop and test new 
equipment and methods. 

Wood utilization.—About half the wood now grown is wasted. Large limbs, 
tops, and short and low-grade logs are usually left in the woods to rot. The so- 
called inferior species, that should be removed to make way for better trees, 
are seldom cut or used. What is the answer? Much of the now marginal material 
could perhaps be handled at a profit by adopting more efficient harvesting and 
milling equipment and methods. Further progress could be expected from 
research aimed at developing new uses and markets for inferior species and low- 
quality wood products. 

These problems are not insoluble. A well-planned program of on-the-ground 
forest research, begun immediately, could begin providing answers to the top 
priority questions within a few years. 

It should be remembered, however, that there is an important and unique 
time element involved in forest research. Whereas agricultural research deals 
with plants that usually mature in one growing season, forest research deals with 
plants that take 50 to 100 years or more to mature. Therefore, in order to keep 
ahead of current problems, research needs must be anticipated several years in 
advance. 

This proposed research center can be established only by the action of Congress 
It is recommended that $50,000 be included in the 1954 appropriation bill for 
the United States Department of Agriculture under the heading: ‘‘Forest Service, 
forest management research.” 

Should the funds be made available, the research program should be planned 
and carried on in close cooperation with the existing State agencies and with 
private landowners to the greatest extent practicable. 


FOREST RESEARCH CENTER IN KENTUCKY 


There is none at present. If such a center were established it would conduct 
research on such problems as the following: 

1. How to manage forest properties to build up production and income 
from depleted stands and thus produce bigger volumes of more valuable 
timber per acre. 

2. How best to eliminate worthless trees by chemical or other methods and 
replace them with promising species through natural regeneration or planting. 

3. Means of improving utilization and marketing of forest products. 

4. Means for improving logging methods. 

Based on experience elsewhere it is estimated that the Federal cost of such a 
center, which would be operated in cooperation with the State and private 
owners, would be about $50,000 annually. With the use of facilities which would 
be expected to be furnished by cooperators and with the use of experimental 
forests operated in cooperation with private, State, and Federal agencies, it is 
estimated that relatively little initial capital investment would be required for the 
establishment of the center. 


Senator Youne. Mr. McArdle, is your subtotal figure correct there, 
which shows an increased appropriation of $415,000? 

Mr. McArpue. That is correct. 

Senator Youna. Is that the tetal of the increases listed? 

Mr. McArp te. For all of the research items, yes, sir. We are 
proposing an increase of $195,836 under item 4-a and under item 4-b 
an increase of $200,000, made up of the items in parentheses. Under 
item 4-d is an increase of $20,000. They all add up to $415,836. 

Senator Youne. You may proceed. 

Mr. Harper. Mr. Chairman, as indicated in Mr. Coke’s opening 
statement yesterday, he said there are several increases in appropria- 
tions for research because we believe that strengthening the research 
program will result in a stronger and more surefooted forestry pro- 
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gram. It was for this reason that we did include several increases 
for forest research. 

The first one is under the item 4 (a) and it is an item on forest- and 
range-management investigations. 


FOREST-AND-RANGE MANAGEMENT INVESTIGATIONS 


I should say, Mr. Chairman, that this is the item that deals with 
our research centers that are operated through our regional forest 
experiment stations. Our research centers are operated in most 
places in cooperation with the States, with colleges and with private 
owners. However, these field stations for which Federal money is 
appropriated to the Forest Service is expended by the Forest Service, 
often supplemented by cooperation from non-Federal sources. 


INCREASES IN PERSONNEL 


Senator Youna. Do you intend to increase your personnel? How 
many employees will be added? 

Mr. Harper. I do not recall the exact figures on that. Perhaps 
they can be supplied here by our budget officer. 

Mr. AnuBera. It is not broken down here, but we can supply that 
for the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The increased funds requested in the project ‘‘forest and range management in- 
vestigations’? would involve 20 additional man-years of technical employment 
and approximately 20 man-years of subprofessional assistants and facilitating 
personnel. 

Senator Younc. Are you short of personnel to do the job of forest 
and range management? 

Mr. Harper. We are short of personnel, Mr. Chairman, to tackle 
all the problems that are pressing for attention. 

Senator Youne. What problems? 

Mr. Harper. There are three general types of research carried on 
at these research centers. 

Senator Youne. That would be on timber production studies? 

Mr. Harper. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenpEeR. What do you do in that regard? 

Mr. Harper. Let me first explain that at these field research 
centers, we have three general types of work. One is in timber 
production studies concerned with harvesting cuttings to get maximum 
sustained yield and to insure natural regeneration, with thinning 
studies, and with planting studies. 

Another general type is in the range-management field. 

Senator Youna. Let me ask a question on that point. 

Mr. Harper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youna. You already know that some of the timber should 
be gotten out and unless you get the money for the access roads, what 
good will these studies do? 


RESEARCH APPLIES TO FEDERAL AND PRIVATE LAND 


Mr. Harper. Mr. Chairman, our research applies to all types of 
forest land, private land as well as Federal land. The access-road 
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problems that we have been discussing are on national forests. There 
is no doubt but that there is need for roads. But there are many 
forest, range, and watershed problems on both Federal land and 
private land which this research is aimed at. 

Mr. McArpue. Mr. Chairman, may I comment on that? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Mr. McArp te. Some of the research that we are going to be talking 
about here has immediate application. Some of it is aimed at a 
little longer time in the future because it is going to take several years 
to find the answers. But all of it is aimed at “doing a better job of 
application of our forestry knowledge once we do get it. 

What I am saying is this: If we are going to plant trees, we should 
plant the best possible trees, because it costs just as much to plant a 
poor tree as a good one. It costs just as much on private land to 
pay taxes and take care of a poor tree as a good one and protect it 
from fire and so on. 

Senator ELLENpER. Is that a species? 

Mr. McArpue. Any species of trees. To plant a tree of good form 
or a scrubby tree. 

Senator ELLENDER. You take them when they are just a few inches 
high? 

RESEARCH ON SELECTION OF SEED 


Mr. McArpue. That is what Dr. Harper proposes to tell. A part 
of this $195,000 is going to be spent in finding out how to collect seed 
that will develop into fast growing vigorous trees, rather than to pick 

seed not knowing what it will develop into. 

Senator ELLENDER. How do you do that—by picking out nice trees? 

Mr. McArpue. We do not know, and that is what we have to find 
out. We know how to do it for corn. We know how to do it for 
many of the regular field crops of agriculture. But in forestry, being 
a relatively new subject, it is an unexplored field. We have been 
spending a lot of money planting trees not knowing what we would 
get. If we are planting pine trees, will they be good ones or scrubby 
ones? 

Senator Haypen. In all kinds of farm crops you can select the right 
kind of seed and get a better plant. It would seem to me if you w ork 
at it long enough, you ought to be able to find a way to know what 
kind of a tree to go to to find good seed. 

Mr. McArpte. We are confident we can. We have done some 
exploratory work on trees. We want to do with part of this item 
exactly what has been done for other crops. 

Senator ELtenper. In planting seedlings that you obtain from 
various nurseries, have you found a difference in the growth of the 
trees—that some come scrub and others not? 

Mr. Harper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ettenper. You have found that? 

Mr. McArpte. There is a very marked difference. 

Senator ELLenper. Has the climatic condition done anything to 
the soil? 

Mr. Harper. No. Trees growing in the same nursery bed under 
the same soil conditions show a considerable variation due to the 
geographic source of seed, or due to the inherent growth character- 
istics of the mother tree. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Senator Dworsuak. You had during fiscal year 1953, $2,937,000 
for these programs and practically the same amount for this fiscal 
year. Can you not give us some specific evidence of what you have 
accomplished in justification of your budget for next year? 

Mr. Harper. Yes, sir; I can do that. We have 62 of these field- 
research centers, each one devoted to some particular problem peculiar 
to a general problem area. 


MANAGEMENT OF STEEP MOUNTAIN LAND 


Mr. Chairman, I think you visited one of our field-research centers 
out on the Davis County watershed in Utah last summer, where we 
are carrying on experiments to determine how to manage that 
steep mountain land to prevent floods and to keep the watershed in 
good condition. 

That is one type of work. We are making considerable progress 
on that. We have found out how to stop the mudflows but we still 
haven’t gotten all the information we need to put that land back 
under some sort of use so that we will know that under a certain type 
of grazing or forest management that the floods will not start up again. 


BETTER METHODS OF TURPENTINING 


Down at out Lake City, Fla., research center we have been carrying 
on experiments to determine better methods of turpentining and of 
growing slash and longleaf pine for the dual use of naval-stores 


production of pulpwood, lumber and other forest products. Recently 
we have developed a method of applying acid to a turpentine face 
which eliminates the necessity of some of the labor for chipping, and 
still increases the yield. The benefits from the application of those 
research results over the last year alone has amounted to more than a 
million dollars to gum naval-stores producers. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES IN WISCONSIN 


Senator DworsnHax. Are any of these research laboratories located 
in Wisconsin? 

Mr. Harper. Yes, we have our forest products laboratory located 
at Madison. 

Senator Dworss#ak. Is that under this program? 

Mr. Harper. No, that is under the item forest-products investiga- 
tions. 

Senator Younc. Will the Forest Service conduct the same pro- 
grams that it has in the past, or will it be under one head? Will 
you retain your research work as you always have in the past? 

Mr. Harper. Yes, essentially so. 

Senator Youna. Supervision and all? 

Mr. Harper. That is right. And in addition to what we had 
before, we have forest-insect and forest-disease research recently 
transferred to us. 

Mr. McArpue. Mr. Chairman, the coordination of all research 
work of the Department is under the Agricultural Research adminis- 
tration. 
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Senator Young. Under Dr. Shaw? 

Mr. McArpb.e. Yes, but forest and related range research is handled 
by the Forest Service. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you know if any work such as this is being 
conducted by the Interior Department? 

Mr. Harper. The Interior Department is not conducting forest- 
research work. 

Senator ELLeNDemR. Fire control, either? 

Mr. Harper. No research in fire control either. 

Senator ExLLenper. It is exclusively with Department of Agri- 
culture? 

Mr. Harper. With the Department of Agriculture, yes, sir. 


CHANGES UNDER REORGANIZATION PLAN 


Senator Younc. What is the change, if any, in the reorganization 
plan affecting your research program? Is it the same as it has always 
been? 

Mr. Harper. No. There were several small shifts. In the first 
place, some of our range research was transferred to the Agricultural 
Research Service, particularly those parts dealing with grass reseeding, 
with weed control on ranges and with grazing management in the 
Great Plains region where we had very little work underway and 
they also had some. They took over all of the range research in that 
particular area. 

Another shift was the forest disease and insect research work which 
was formerly carried on in the Agricultural Research Service. It was 
transferred to the Forest Service, to get all of it together in one place. 

Senator Young. It is under the overall supervision of Dr. Shaw? 

Mr. Harper. It is under the overall coordination of Dr. Shaw, 
who is administrator of the Agricultural Research Service. 

Senator Youna. Is that new? 

Mr. Harper. No, that has been true for some time. That remains 
the same insofar as Forest Service research work is concerned. 

Senator Youne. You may proceed. 


TREE IMPROVEMENT 


Mr. Harper. In further justification of the increase for tree im- 
provement, Mr. Chairman, | want to say that we have had some rather 
striking successes in the experiments on tree breeding that we have 
been carrying on. For example, out at California at our forest 
genetics research center at Placerville, we have succeeded in crossing 
Coulter pine with Jeffery pine, in order to get rapid growth and insect 
resistance, that Coulter pine has, into a new hybrid which also has 
some of the desirable characteristics of the Jeffery pine and thus makes 
a better tree for planting. We have also succeeded in crossing an 
Asiatic pine with one of our native white pines and have produced an 
improved tree resistant to white pine blister rust. That has a lot of 
significance because blister rust is one of our big pests. It requires 
rather large expenditures for a control program. We believe with 
further strengthening of this tree-improvement research that we can 
develop white pine resistant strains for r'anting purposes and gradually 
lessen the job of blister rust control, 
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Senator Ettenper. Is this not a slow process? 

Mr. Harper. We used to think it was going to be a pretty slow 
process, but we have made rapid progress in developing new techniques 
so that we have greatly shortened the process. 

Senator ELLenperR. Of determining the resistability? 

Mr. Harper. Of determining whether we have desirable character- 
istics incorporated into the new plant, that is right. 


HYBRID POPLARS 


Another example of progress in this field is in the development of 
hybrid poplars. We now have hybrid poplars that grow considerably 
faster than our native poplars and they are also disease resistant. I 
think we will be able to put these out for general planting perhaps 
within the next year. 

Senator Younc. What will that be used for, pulpwood? 

Mr. Harper. Pulpwood, veneer stock, and probably for lumber 
for special purposes. 

Senator ELLENDER. When you cross these trees, what about the 
offspring, the seed? Do you determine whether or not they will 
grow like any other seed? 

Mr. Harpmr. It is necessary for us to test to make sure that the 
characteristics are inherited and remain permanent. But the tests 
that we have carried out so far indicate that this is so for many 
crosses. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you mean that the seed that is produced 
will remain true? 

Mr. Harper. It will remain true in producing an improved tree 
under controlled breeding conditions. 

We have also carried out experiments that indicate this: White 
pines that are found in natural stands, and which are resistant to the 
white pine blister rust, produce seed, a percentage of which will pro- 
duce trees also resistant to the blister rust. This is in spite of natural 
crossing with nearby diseased trees. There is possibility of taking 
seed from such mother trees that we know are resistant and using it 
in forest tree nurseries with the prospect that at least 15 percent of the 
succeeding new trees will be resistant to the rust. And of course, if 
enough of such seed falls in direct seeding of an area, 15 percent could 
give you a full final stand. The disease-susceptible trees could come 
out in a thinning operation. 

It is because, Mr. Chairman, of the success of this earlier work, and 
the benefits that will result from further expansion of the research 
work, that we have requested the increase for tree improvement. 


FOREST FIRE RESEARCH 


Under item b-—1, forest-fire-control investigations, we have also 
requested an increase of $50,000. That is to strengthen our work on 
fire research, with particular reference to problems that are of in- 
creasing importance in the West. One is the slash, logging slash, 
problem. 

LOGGING SLASH DISPOSAL 


In 1951, our records reveal that in the Pacific Northwest about 80 
percent of the cost of fire control was on fires which started in logging 
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slash or made‘their first major run in logging slash. It is therefore 
rather imperative that slash be disposed of in order to reduce the fire 
risk. 

Senator ELLENDER. When you say slash, is that the residue from 
downed timber? 

Mr. Harper. That is the branches and defective logs and the refuse 
that is left on the ground after the logging operation. 

Senator ELLENDER. Your recommendation is that this be destroyed? 

Mr. Harper. The usual method is to dispose of this slash by con- 
trolled burning. One of the difficulties of using that method, however, 
is that the season—— 

Senator ELtenper. I don’t suppose you need much study to 
determine that, Doctor, with all due respect. If you put any material 
there that will burn, it will certainly increase the fire hazard. 

Mr. Harper. Senator Ellender, the problem with respect to dispos- 
ing of the logging slash by fire is that there is only a very short period 
in the fall when you can use controlled burning safely. That is a 
period of about 10 days to 2 weeks after the first rains, and before the 
heavier rains and snows come. The physical job of getting rid of 
slash by controlled burning during that short time is very large and, 
as a consequence, either you spend an enormous amount trying to 
burn it when it is damp, or you let it go and take a chance on fire not 
getting started in it. 

Senator ELLENDER. Have you studied the way by which that can 
be done, say, on publicly owned lands? Should it be done by the 
person who cuts the timber and buys it from the Government, or have 
you determined how that should be done? 

Mr. Harper. Well, when it is on Government land, it is paid for out 


of stumpage, so even though the operator may be supplying the 
money, it is a deduction from what he otherwise would pay to the 
Government for stumpage. 

Senator ELLeNpeER. Is that being done now? 


COST OF SLASH DISPOSAL 


Mr. Harper. Yes, that is being done now. As a matter of fact, 
we are spending about $2% million a year on slash disposal on national 
forests. 

Senator ELLENpDER. How do you propose to further study that? 

Mr. Harper. We propose to study that problem from the stand- 
point of reducing the cost of slash disposal and getting a more effective 
means of controlled burning. We think that we can devise some 
method of controlled burning that will be more effective and that will 
extend the period on into rainy weather and snow. We are not sure 
just exactly how that can be done, but we do have some leads on it. 


USE OF SLASH IN PAPERMAKING 


Senator ELLtenperR. Are you studying the feasibility of probably 
using these branches and tops with a view, maybe, of papermaking? 

Mr. Harper. Yes. That is being done. We are doing consider- 
able work at our Forest Products Laboratory on the general problem 
of utilizing woods waste for pulp and other products. 

Senator ELLtenprer. Do you study that in connection with the item 
we are now talking about, or is it a separate item? 
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Mr. Harper. It is a separate item. 

Senator ELueENpeR. Why not together? Why would it not be 
studied together? 

Mr. Harper. For purpose of budget preparation, we have separated 
these out into similar kinds of research. I should say that all of this 
research, however, is closely related and it is under-—— 

Senator ELLENDER. The same management? 

Mr. Harper. That is right, yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. I see. 


FORCE-ACCOUNT PROCEDURE 


Senator Youne. How do you dispose of the slash now, by force- 
account procedures or by contract? 

Mr. Harper. It is done mostly, I believe, by force account. 

Senator Younc. Could you not dispose of it more cheaply by 
contract? 

Senator Haypren. I was under the impression that if the lumber 
company bought so many board-feet of stumpage, that they figure 
how much it would cost to get into it if they were to build a road, 
and how much it would cost them if they burned it under your direc- 
tion, is that correct? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 

Senator HaypEn. I noticed that some of the lumbermen complain 
when it will cost more than they figured it would, when they burn 
it. The supervision is so strict in some forests in Arizona, that when 
they have to do it this way, and supervise it, that they cannot pay 
as much stumpage. 

Mr. Curr. As a general practice, when we make timber sales in 
areas where slash disposal is required, we make an allowance in the 
appraisal for the cost of disposing of the slash. The operator is re- 
quired, as part of the contract, to either dispose of the slash under 
Forest Service direction, or pay into a cooperative fund the cost of 
disposing of that slash. In many, many cases, the majority of the 
cases, the operator chooses to pay the cooperative deposit and have 
the Forest Service dispose of the slash for him rather than to do it 
himself, although we use both systems. 

Senator Haypen. How do you dispose of it, by contract or how? 

Mr. Curr. We usually hire men to do that work. It is done by 
our fire guards, men in our protective organization, who understand 
the use of fire. 

Senator HaypEn. I have seen crews work where they have somebody 
from your Service supervising, up in the Apaches area, a group of 
Indians, telling them how to pile this up and do the burning. 

Mr. Curr. That is right. 

Senator Haypen. And they do it under his direction. 

Mr. Curr. It is done in both ways. In some cases it is done - 
the operator under our direction and in other cases the operator will 
pay into a cooperative fund the cost of burning the slash and the 
Forest Service does the job. 

Senator Youne. I have found that contractors, when they are 
working on a bid, usually are very efficient. If you let them do a job, 
they will figure out about§the cheapest way they can do it, and I 
wouldn’t think there would be any research in that. 
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Mr. Curr. We do some contracting work on brush piling, especially. 
We have found that we can get efficient work done by contractors. 


RESEARCH TO REDUCE LIGHTNING FIRES 


Mr. Harper. There is another approach to the slash problem that 
we are working on, that I did want to tell you about, and that is an 
attempt to reduce the number of lightning fires. The source of fires 
in the Pacific Northwest is about 75 percent from lightning strikes. 
We have a small project under way out in the Pacific Northwest 
at the present time in cooperation with the Weather Bureau, with a 
private foundation, and with General Electric Co., in which we are 
studying cloud formation and cloud breeding areas with the prospect 
that we may be able to predict the occurrence of fire-setting cloud 
formations. 

DISPERSAL OF LIGHTNING-FORMING CLOUDS 


We also believe that with some further study we will be able to 
disperse these clouds, through cloud seeding 

Senator ExtenpeR. Through what? 

Mr. Harper. Through cloud seeding, or some similar device, such 
that the ‘‘dry lightning”’ clouds will lose a part of their charge and will 
pass over the area without a great number of strikes to start fires. 

As a matter of fact, a small test has been made by the State of Cali- 
fornia in the application of some of the principles involved with what 
we believe has been some success. That was during this last summer. 
Then we have another project in California. 

Senator ELLENDER. Before you go to that, do you mean to say that 
you are working on a plan whereby it will be possible to divert the 
lightning from striking the tree, and striking the ground instead? Is 
that what you said? 

Mr. Harper. No, to divert the lightning from striking a tree or the 
ground. Instead of lightning-forming clouds, there would be clouds 
in which there isn’t much lightning. 

Senator ExtenveEr. I will have to read the record. 

Mr. McArpuie. Would you permit me to comment on this item, 
Senator Young? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 


FOREST FIRE-CONTROL RESEARCH GOALS 


Mr. McArpup. For some years I was in research, as you know, and 
this particular item we have been talking about—forest fire control 
research—is one that I think I know a little bit about. What we are 
really trying to do here is to reduce the cost to the Government and to 
private operators for fighting forest fires. This year we will spend, 
public and private agencies together, $70 million just to extinguish 
fires that start. One way to save some of that is by prevention of 
fires, by stopping man-caused fires, because in some parts of the coun- 
try the fires that are started by man are 95 percent of all the fires that 
start. As Dr. Harper has indicated, in the Northwest, lightning is an 
important cause of forest fires in the high mountains. We have made 
great progress in the prevention of man-caused fires. The public and 
private agencies have cooperated wholeheartedly. Likewise we liave 
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made progress in actual fire suppression by developing machinery and 
developing radios and simpler and less expensive methods of doing the 
job so that we can get the work done with fewer men, and get it done 
while the fires are small. 


MOUNTING COSTS OF CONTROLLING FIRES 


But still, the costs of controlling fires are mounting. Some years 
ago we started a very modest project in forest fire research to see if 
there were ways and means by which we could cut down the cost of 
controlling forest fires. That study took a number of courses, one of 
which was the development of ways and means by which we can de- 
termine when the weather conditions and fuel conditions are safe or 
dangerous, so that the men who otherwise would have to be held in 
camp, preparatory to going out and working on fires, could, when the 
weather is safe, be sent out on road work and other useful projects. 

That project has paid dividends of many millions of dollars. The 
study that we have been talking about today, and which I am afraid 
we did not present too well to you, has to do with the accumulation of 
an enormous fire hazard in the West, where logging has been going on 
for many years. Where formerly green timber broke up these large 
areas of logging debris now the green timber has been cut and the 
highly flammable logging debris covers huge areas. That debris, 
when it catches on fire, is one of the worst types of fires that we have. 
It is the hardest to control. They cost more money to control. Such 
a fire burns up the little trees that have just started in the logging 
slash. The problem that we are trying to solve here is to find out how 
we can get rid of that extremely dangerous fire hazard, this logging 
debris, and do so at a reasonable cost. 

The project is not restricted to public lands. It is aimed at both 
public and private lands because the problem exists on both private 
and public lands. But on Federal lands alone, we are spending now 
about $2% million just to get rid of the slash. We set fire to it when 
we think it is safe to do so. In the Southwest, where conditions are 
very dry we pile the slash before we set fire to it. Inthe Northwest, 
we touch a match to the edge and let it go clear across the whole area. 
Sometimes it goes not only across the whole area, but into the green 
timber, too, if we don’t guess right. That is our trouble, we don’t 
know how to guess on this thing. 

So one way or another the Government is paying for this. It would 
seem reasonable to us, where we are spending $2% million a year to 
get rid of a fire hazard, to spend some money to find out how to save 
some of that $2% million. It looks like good business to us. I am 
sorry if I don’t explain this too well, but that is the net purpose of 
this study. 

Senator Ettenper. In all of these studies that have been made by 
the Department, judging from what I read now and then, the forest 
fires are just as prevalent as they have been in the past. Do you 
notice that there has been any change, or any decrease in the fires? 


DECREASE IN FIRES SET BY MAN 


Mr. McArpue. There has been a sharp decrease, Senator Ellender, 
in the fires that are set by man, either through deliberate intent or 
negligence or ignorance. 
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Senator ELutenpEeR. That was due, of course, to a large extent, by 
the States taking a hand. I know in my own State laws have been 
passed, as I recall it, to punish those who throw cigarettes, or through 
neglect, and in that way they have curtailed it some. 

Mr. McArpte. That is completely correct, Se1.ator Ellender. In 
your country, many fires are caused by people burning off the brush 
in the woods to increase their opportunities for grazing cattle. 

Senator ELLENDER. You are sure it is doing some good? 

Mr. McArp.e. Fire-prevention work is doing a lot of good, and 
that is particularly true because the number of people who are going 
into the woods have increased tremendously. Yet, despite that 
increase in people using the woods if we had not had this campaign 
of fire prevention we estimate that we would now be having more than 
300,000 man-caused fires a year. We are getting considerably less 
than 200,000. 

Senator ELLenper. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator ELueNpER. Drought has caused a lot of these fires, too, 
has it not? 

Mr. McArp.e. That is right. 

Senator ELLENDeR. Are you working on that, too? 

Mr. McArp.e. No, sir. 


Senator ELuenperR. That will be a fertile field, you know. 
COOPERATION FROM STATE AGENCIES 


Senator DworsHak. You are getting very splendid cooperation 
from these various States through organizations like junior chambers 
of commerce in educating the public to be extremely cautious 
in preventing man-made fires; is that right? 

Mr. McArpie. Wonderful cooperation. I want to pay tribute to 
the splendid cooperation all over the country between all agencies, 
public and private, Federal, State, local, on the prevention and con- 
trol of forest fires. If all of our affairs were able to proceed on the 
same basis, we would have a lot less trouble in the world today. This 
is the finest example of cooperation among a large group of people 
than I have ever run across. 


THE SMOKEY BEAR FIRE PREVENTION CAMPAIGN 


Mr. LovertpGe. May I call your attention to the Smokey Bear 
program that is going on. We receive literally thousands of letters 
telling about the support that is being given, for example, by the school 
children. I made excerpts from some of the letters 

For example, from a Maine girl: 


Here is my contribution, 25 cents, to help forest fire needs. 

Another one from a Missouri boy: 

I have enclosed my weekly money, 10 cents, for a contribution. 

Another one from a Michigan boys’ club: “The boys gave a nickel 
or a dime,” and enclosed a check for $1.35. 

Here is one from a Texas mother: 


May I express my appreciation for your educational program. We of the east 
Texas Timber Belt have, all our lives, watched with dismay the unnecessary and 
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costly destruction of our timber, our game, and at times our homes, cause’ by 
careless and even intentional forest fires. It gives us hope to see a love fer the 
forests and a desire for its protection instilled in our children. We can only say 
“Thank You.”—Texas Mother. 


And another, from St. Josephs School for the Blind in New Jersey: 
“Even though we’re blind, we would like to become a friend of Smokey.”’ 

As I say, we get thousands of expressions of that sort, showing the 
effectiveness of the program. 

Senator Youna. That is good testimony. What is your next item? 


FOREST INSECT RESEARCH 


Mr. McArp.e. The next item is item 4—b, ‘‘Forest insect investi- 
gations,” for which an increase of $150,000 is requested. That is also 
described on page 241 of your notes. 

Senator ELLenpEeR. What does that work consist of? I notice 
under 4—b—(2) you have ‘Forest insect investigations,” and under (3), 
“Forest disease investigations.” 

Mr. Harper. That is right. 

Senator ELuenper. Is there any connection between the two, or 
why are they separate? 

Mr. Harper. The insects are, of course, a different type of pest 
than forest disease. Disease is rot and that sort of thing, whereas the 
insects are beetles and some of the other types that we were talking 
about this morning. They are very closely related, Senator Ellender, 
in many ways. 

Senator ELtenprer. That is what I thought. Insects transmit the 
disease. 

Mr. Harper. That is right in many cases. 

Senator ELLenpER. Why do you have them separate, if they are 
so closely related? Are they all under the same management? 

Mr. Harper. They are all under the same general direction, that is 
right. They are set out separately here in the budget probably because 
this is a recent transfer from the Agricultural Research Service and 
in that Service they were in two different bureaus. 

Senator ELtenper. What kind of study do you make on this forest 
insect investigations now? What do you do? You know they are 
there. A while ago you asked for $400,000, I remember, to make 
your surveys in advance, when you find them there, so as to determine 

ow much money to spend to eradicate. What do you do here? 
What kind of work is this? 


DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Harper. Senator Ellender, there are many things about these 
insects that we still do not know in the way of their life histories, the 
basic causes of their becoming epidemic, sometimes rather suddenly. 
And why, when they become epidemic, they sometimes quietly subside 
and what has caused that. There are occasionally parasites of these 
insects which may account for the subsidence. Some insects also 
seem to respond to their environment, that is, to drought or to a 
biologically weakened tree, by rapidly multiplying. 

That is the sort of thing that we investigate under this particular 
item. We also formulate sprays and devise methods of direct combat 
of the insects. 
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PINE BUTTERFLY EPIDEMIC IN IDAHO 


One very recent example of this was the pine butterfly in Idaho, 
where the pine butterfly suddenly became epidemic. It normally 
doesn’t do that. We had not given it much study prior to the time 
of serious damage. We were, however, able to deyise a spray which 
we are sure will effect control. We are using about 1 gallon of DDT 
to 1 gallon of oil, to spray 1 acre of forest land. It is quite possible 
that a half-gallon of DDT would do the job, and if so, we could cut 
the cost of the control program in half. But in the short time that 
we have had available, we just were not able to test many variations 
in application, and we chose one in which we thought we could be sure. 

That is the situation that we are faced with in much of the insect 
control work. We are so hard pressed on research to control present 
epidemics that we have not had time to do the basic research on life 
histories and on underlying causes of epidemics or on alternative 
means of control. 


SEARCHING FOR EPIDEMIC CAUSES 


Senator ELLenprerR. Have you ever studied, let’s say, the cause 
of an epidemic and, by finding out what caused it, you could prevent 
it in other areas? 

Mr. Harper. Yes. I think that that would be quite possible. 

Senator ELutenper. Well, has it happened? Have you done it? 
In other words, to justify your continuation of this work. 

Mr. Harper. Yes. In the case of the spruce budworm, we think 


that the real lasting control will be through forest management 
of a kind that prevents epidemics from occurring. We are having 
some success in this approach in New England. We think that 
ultimately—it is a long-range project—we can build insect and disease 
resistance into forest stands and particularly into planting stock. 

I mentioned the case of white pine, where we think we are on our 
way toward that. Senator Ellender, down in your country, there 
is a brown-spot needle blight on longleaf pine which is very serious, 
particularly in the juvenile stage of longleaf pine. We have a few 
examples there of brown-spot disease resistant longleaf pines which 
we are now trying to propagate. It is quite possible that we will 
develop a new strain of longleaf pines which will make reforesting 
those vast areas of denuded land in Louisiana much easier. 

Senator ELtenper. Of course, you are talking now of a hundred 
vears to come. 

Mr. Harper. It cannot be done in a short time. But we think 
the prospects are much better now for this type of approach than 
we did a few years back when we started just a small amount of basic 
research on it. 


URGENCY OF CONTROL OF INSECTS AND DISEASES 


Mr. McArp.e. I do not know, Mr. Chairman, how much time 
you want to spend on this item, but I do want to say this: I spoke 
earlier of our need for getting busy on the control of insects and 
diseases, that we had spent a great deal of time on fire control -and 
had overlooked these other things which are causing more loss of 
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timber, than all of the fires put together. Basic to this pest-control 
work are some fundamental things ‘about insects and diseases so that 
we know what we are doing and do not waste money on their control. 
If we study the life history of an insect we can find out where the 
weakest point in his life is and can attack him there. If we do not 
know it, we cannot do it. We are having an insect epidemic now on 
the North Pacific coast. We know nothing about that particular 
forest insect. We do not know how to go about controlling it. All 
we can do is to wait until he kills the trees and then go in and try to 
log the tree out. That is poor business. We would like to know 
how to stop that insect in his tracks. 

We found, for example, that for one species of insect they go into 
newly felled timber. We have a large area of timber being attacked 
by this insect. So recently we felled trees purposely to attract 
insects to them. The bugs flocked into these dead trees. Now we 
have the bugs in a few places and we can spray the logs and kill them 
and thus help reduce the bug population. 

Until we did research, we didn’t know how to go about controlling 
this insect. That is what this particular appropriation item is aimed 
at. We are spending about a half million dollars on such research 
now. But it is a small amount in comparison with the amount of 
money that is being spent on control work. And research is needed to 
guide the control work, not only on public lands but on private lands. 
To my way of thinking, it is good insurance for effective expenditure 
of the money that is being spent on control. 

Senator ELtenNperR. Mr. Chairman, I hope that these fine people 
realize that we must take the ne gative on all of these questions in 
order to find out the facts. It may sound as though sometimes we 
are opposed to it, but in fact I know I take the position in order to be 
able to get the facts and stimulate your thinking and mine, too. 

Mr. McArpte. I think, Senator Ellender, the comments that I 
have just made are ev idence of your stimulating my thinking. Other- 
wise, I would have held back and taken it easy. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we have covered this about as well as we 
could do, unless you want actual figures on losses by insects and 
diseases to support this. We can insert those in the record, if you like. 

Senator Youna. Yes, we will insert them. 

(The material requested is as follows:) 


Estimated annual losses of timber in the United States 


























ae | Growth loss and 7 
Mortality cull increase Total 
Cause Billion Million is se 
board-feet dollars | ilion ion 
of saw- (stump- board- —— board- = 
timber | age value feet | feet 
| size trees only) | 
| | 
5, | ____}___ 
Fire i 2.0 18 10.0 50 12.0 68 
Insects , 4.5 54 3.0 20 7.5 74 
Disease | 7) 6 5.5 50 6.2 56 
Miscellaneous ! | 1.5 | 13 10.0 50 11.5 63 
Total. 8.7 | 91 28.5 170 37.2 | 261 
' i 








! Wind, rodents, logging casualties, etc. 
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Mr. McArpue. We can finish research in just a few moments, by 
taking up item 4—d, forest resource investigations, an item of $20,000 
increase in next year’s budget. 

That is on page 223, Item 4-d. 


FOREST PRODUCTS INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Harper. It is the last item under forest research, on page 223. 

I simply wanted to say Mr. Chairman, that that deals with market- 
ing timber products from small holdings and from farm forests where 
the problem is particularly acute. These small holdings have a 
variety of timber but not very large quantities. 

Some of it is good quality, some of it is medium and some of it is 
very poor quality. Normally, the farmer doesn’t have much oppor- 
tunity to dispose of his timber to advantage because if he disposes of 
it to usual channels, such as to a local sawmill or a pulp mill con- 
tractor, they may take what they want, oftentimes without regard to 
quality timber suitable for higher use. ‘The farmer or small wood- 
land owner does not get an added income for the quality grades. 
The research work concerned here is with developing log grades and 
better specifications so that foresters as well as the small timberland 
owner can recognize varying quality-timber values. It involves, also, 
making surveys of market outlets so that outlets, particularly for 
small quantities, can be made known to small timberland owners and 
processors, or to the people who advise the small timberland owners, 
This research is carried on in cooperation with State agencies. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FOREST SURVEY 


Senator ELLeNpER. What is this forest survey here, $815,000? 
What does that consist of? 

Mr. Harper. Senator Ellender, that consists of inventorying our 
forest lands as to timber volumes, growth, and drain to keep up with 
the changing forest situation the country over. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you mean due to sales and destruction of 
the forests? 

Mr. Harrer. We gather information on the rate at which the 
forest is being cut, the rate at which trees are dying due to insects 
and diseases, etcetera, and the rate at which the timber is coming 
back through regrowth. 

Senator ELLENDER. What good is that? 

Mr. Harper. That is used as a basis for Federal forestry policies 
and programs, for State policies and programs, and it is used by 
private industry for guiding industrial forestry programs and devel- 
opments such as pulp mill construction and so forth 

Senator ELLenprer. Are these surveys confined to public lands? 

Mr. Harper. No, they cover all forest lands, public and private. 


ECONOMIC INVESTIGATIONS 


Senator ELLenNpER. Now these economic investigations, what are 
they? Is that connected with the forest survey? 

Mr. Harper. They are closely connected with the forest survey. 
They deal, however, with special phases of forest survey interpreta- 
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tions and with such subjects as taxes, severance taxes or timber-vield 
taxes, in order to help the States on development of legislation. They 
also deal with studies of application of Federal income tax. We 
recently got out a bulletin which has been in great demand, showing 
how to treat timber-sale income from the small-farm woodlot in 
making income tax returns. 


RESULTS OF SURVEYS IN THE SOUTH 


Mr. McArpue. The forest survey, Senator Ellender, is the only 
thing of its kind in the country by either private or public agencies. 
It gives a broad and fairly accurate picture of the rapidly changing 
forest situation. For example, in the South, as you well know, 
many people thought it was cut out, but the forest survey found 
there was a lot more timber in the South than any one thought, and 
it was growing faster than any one thought. That is one of the 
reasons why pulp mills went South and added greatly to the industry 
of that area. They had something definite that they could look at 
and tell what was there, not just in one county but over a whole 
State and over a group of States. 

Mr. Harper. One thing that has shown up in the South which has 
considerable concern to public agencies as well as to private agencies 
is the fact that the quality of timber is getting poorer as shown by 
resurveys. Also, the average size of timber is getting smaller. In 
Alabama, for example, we found that there is 10 percent less timber 
now of sawlog size of pine than formerly and a small increase in sawlog- 
size hardwoods. You see, that gives some idea of what the industrial 
development has been and the impact it has had on the forest re- 
source, and gives an idea of the direction in which one should push 
forestry programs. That same survey of Alabama also showed that 
there is about 10 percent more forest land that has come into the 
picture in the last 10 vears, largely through planting on old abandoned 
fields. That has considerable significance. 

Senator ELLENDER. You win. 


FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY 


Senator DworsHax. Mr. Harper, there is one question I have. We 
did not diseuss the forest products laboratory. I recall in previous 
hearings that we had testimony indicating that sawdust and other 
byproducts of lumbering were being used for food products. What 
is the status of that experiement now? Can you tell us very breifly? 

Mr. Harpsr. Senator, I would like to ask George Trayer, who is 
here, to replv to that. 

Senator DworsHak. I am wondering. We have surplus food com- 
modities in almost every line. I was wondering if we had surplus 
sawdust to eat. 


REDUCING CELLULOSE FRACTION OF WOOD TO SUGAR 


Mr. Trayer. At the moment, Senator Dworshak, it is not in the 
cards economically to produce edible foods from the forest resource. 
However, we have discovered how to reduce the cellulose fraction of 
wood to sugar and once you have sugar as a raw material, you can 
make a number of things. You can make a number of chemicals, or 
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you can reduce the sugar to molasses, and we have done a lot of work 
through the universities in seeing how wood-sugar molasses works out 
as a supplemental feed for livestock. That is going very slowly now. 
At one time we thought of producing ethyl alcohol from wood sugar. 
That is not the poisonous kind, methanol. It is ethyl alcohol, the 
kind you could drink, only it goes into industry. This is not very 
profitable at the moment, not only because molasses from the cane- 
sugar industry, from which you also make alcohol, is cheap, but because 
the synthesizing of ethyl alcohol by the oil industry is also relatively 
inexpensive. 

Senator DworsHak. Have you discontinued all of these experi- 
ments? 

MAKING GLYCERIN FROM WOOD SUGAR 


Mr. Trayer. No. There are some other products that have come 
in that have proven the value of this work. For example, the Defense 
Department is now concerned about the future supply of glycerin. 
You perhaps read in the paper the other day, and I believe there was 
some testimony from another branch of the Department, that there 
is not as much soap made as formerly. Thatistrue. More detergents 
are coming on the market and more cities are putting in water softening 
plants, with the result that we are not using as much soap, and 
glycerin is a byproduct of soap manufacture with one exception. 
It is also made by synthesis by the oil people, but only a small part 
of the glycerin is so made. 

Now, because we had done this work in converting cellulose to sugar, 
the Defense Department has asked us to see if we couldn’t make 
glycerin, looking ahead a good many years, and fearful of this down- 
ward trend of soap manufacture. We have demonstrated that there 
are two ways of making glycerin from wood sugar. One is a fermenta- 
tion process, and one is what we call hydrogenation, where we add 
hydrogen molecules to the sugar molecules and come out with glycerin. 
That field of work is going on. 


POSSIBILITY OF USING WOOD BYPRODUCTS FOR FOOD 


Senator Dworsuak. Are you currently experimenting with the 
possibility of using wood byproducts for human consumption? 

Mr. Trayer. At the moment we are not spending any money on 
wood utilization for food for human consumption. We did go into 
supplemental feeds in the past, you understand, for cattle, other 
livestock, and poultry. 

Senator DworsHak. Did you not at one time actually experiment 
with byproducts for human consumption? 

Mr. Trayer. Yes; we did. That was during the war. It was a 
subject that was pretty alive then. You see, when you have wood 
sugar, and you ferment it, there are two ways vou can go at it: One 
where you give the yeast a lot of air, and it will just go on and multiply 
and make more yeast. And the other is where vou don’t give them 
much air, and they eat up the sugar and spit out alcohol and reproduce 
about every 15 or 20 minutes. The yeast that you produce is edible 
for feed or for food. It has about 50 percent protein in it and contains 
important vitamins. But at the moment it is not an economical 
proposition. 
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Incidentally, however, out in the State of Wisconsin 3 or 4 pulp 
mills have gotten together and are presently experimenting with the 
idea of producing fodder yeast. 

Senator DworsHak. I am sure the chairman would not want you to 
experiment with these byproducts of wood to the extent that you 
would displece wheat. So you better be cautious. 

Senator ELLENDER. Or sugar. 

Senator YounGc. The committee will stand in recess until 2:30 this 
afternoon. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Forest Roaps AND TRAILS 


Senator DworsHak (presiding). The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Cuirrr. You may proceed on forest roads and trails, 


Forest roads and trails 
Appropriation Act, 1954 $14, 500, 000 
Activities transferred in the 1955 estimates to “Salaries and expenses, 
Agricultural Research Service’’ for road maintenance in connection 
with grass and range management research 


Base for 1955_- 14, 498, 000 
Budget estimate, 1955 


Increase_____ +1, 502, 000 


Norte.—Although an increase of $1,502,000 is requested for this item in 1955, it is estimated there will be a 
decrease of $4,624,141 on an available funds basis because of the availability of prior year balances of $6,126,141 
in the fiscal year 1954. 


Summary of increases and decreases, 1956 (on an available funds basis) 


Decrease on an available funds basis in the regular forest roads and 

trails program because of balances carried over from 1953 into 

the fiscal year 1954- ~~ — $6, 126, 141 
Increase in direct appropriation for construction and maintenance 

of roads and trails _ _- +1, 502, 000 


Project statement (reflecting available funds) 


eae a 1954 | . 1955 
Project | (estimated) | Decrease | (estimated) 





1. Construction of roads and trails_- - - $4, 438, 446 $13, 554, 879 | —$4, 454, 879 
2. Maintenance of roads and trails... _-| 6,363,369 | 6,998, 262 —98, 262 
3. Additional measures to accelerate flood pre- | | 

vention. . I es 71, 958 | 71, 000 —71, 000 
Costs under Penalty Mail Act (Public Law | 

Mies cats ‘ ; : (20, 698) (+1, 766) 

Total available or estimate. _............ .| 10, 873, 773 20, 624, 141 —4, 624, 141 

Prior year balance available hee —929, 956 
Balance available in subsequent year-_- ‘3 -| +6, 126, 141 
Transfer in 1954 estimates from “‘ Flood preven- 





” 





expenses, Agricultural Research Service, 
research... .........- bpagdidamcdb tds ike 


Total appropriation or estimate..........| 16, 000, 000 14, 500, 000 | 


DECREASE 


The work under this appropriation and under the permanent appropriation 
‘Roads and trails for States’? (10-percent fund) are in large part interchangeable. 
The tabulation on the following page reflects the planned combined use of these 
two appropriations in the fiscal years 1953, 1954, and 1955. 
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The net decrease of $4,624,141 in this item for 1955 consists of the following: 

(1) A net decrease of $4,454,879 under the activity “Construction of roads and 
trails,’ composed of— . 

(a) Elimination of $7,515,272 in 1955{for special access roads for insect control 
and timber salvage in the Idaho-Montana area due to substantial completion of 
this road project. 

(6) An increase of $6,229,000 to complete urgently needed construction of 
timber access roads for insect control and timber salvage in the blowdown area in 
Oregon and Washington. 

Widespread blowdown of timber from 1951 to 1953 in western Oregon and 
southwestern Washington and subsequent outbreaks of Douglas-fir beetles have 
killed a total of 9.8 billion board-feet of timber in all ownerships; 3.75 billion 
board-feet of national forest timber are included in this total. This killed timber 
is in widely scattered, relatively small patches. Most of it is inaccessible. A rapid 
extension in the national forest timber access road system is essential to obtain 
salvage if serious loss from deterioration is to be avoided. Salvage sales and road 
construction were started promptly in the 1952 operating season: 550 million 
board-feet of dead national forest timber plus 510 million board-feet of associated 
green timber, or a total of 1,060 million board-feet have been sold in 1,342 salvage 
sales, 
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Lack of roads is sharply limiting further salvage sales. Additional needs for 
national forest timber access roads for salvage of this beetle-blowdown timber 
total 160 miles of roads and 20 bridges at an estimated cost of $9,085,000. Such 
road construction will permit salvage sales of 1.6 billion board-feet of dead timber 
plus 3.4 billion board-feet of associated green timber with an estimated total 
stumpage value of $60 million. In addition to the proposed construction of 
Federal access roads, it is estimated that timber purchasers will build about 750 
miles of branch roads at an estimated cost of $20 million. 

A total of $1,656,000 is being programed in 1954 for construction of roads in the 
beetle-blowdown area under this appropriation and the permanent appropriation 
“Roads and trails for States’”’ (10-percent fund). The increase of $6,229,000 with 
the use in 1955 of $1 million under ‘Roads and trails for States’’ (10-percent fund) 
would provide $7,429,000 in 1955, or a total in both 1954 and 1955 of $9,085,000, 
thereby permitting completion of this access-road construction project. This 
will result in harvesting $60 million of national forest timber within the next 
10 years, approximately one-third of which is dead and deteriorating. 

Funds for construction of roads in the insect-infested areas as indicated above 
have been diverted from the regular program for construction. This represents a 
postponement of the regular program until future years. 

Following is a summary of appropriations and obligations for the special access- 
roads program for insect control and timber salvage: 


Insect road program (forest roads and trails and roads and trails for States, 10-percent 
fund) 


Idaho-Montana Oregon-Washington 
Fiscal year Ta ay i 
| Appropria- 
tion 


toatiane | APpropria- 
Obligations | tion 


Obligations 


$5, 000, 000 | $913, 728 | Lasalg 
1954 3, 429, 000 7, 515, 272 $1, 656, 000 $1, 656, 000 
1955 estimate. | : 7, 429, 000 7, 429, 000 


To wcs 8, 429, 000 8, 429, 000 | 9, 085, 000 9, 085, 000 


(c) Reduction of $17,688 in the bridge replacement project. 

(d) Reduction of $3,150,919 in the regular construction program for timber 
access roads to maintain or to increase the timber cut, and, also, for fire prevention. 
This is to permit concentration of available funds in the Oregon-Washington 
blowdown area. 

(2) A decrease of $98,262 under the activity ‘‘Maintenance of roads and trails.”’ 
However, it is proposed to increase the amount to be used for maintenance under 
the appropriation for roads and trails for States by $100,000 in 1955. This is 
necessary in order to meet minimum maintenance standards. 

(3) A decrease of $71,000 under the activity ‘‘Additional measures to accelerate 
flood prevention.’”’ It is proposed to eliminate this as a special activity in 1955. 
To the extent necessary, this work will be handled within the regular roads and 
trails program. 

CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as follows 
(new language italics; deleted matter enclosed in brackets): 

‘For expenses necessary for carrying out the provisions of section 23 of the Fed- 
eral Highway Act approved November 9, 1921, as amended (23 U.S. C. 23, 23a), 
relating to forest development roads and trails, including the construction, re- 
construction, and maintenance of roads and trails on experimental areas under 
Forest Service administration, [$14,500,000] $16,000,000, which sum is author- 
ized to be appropriated by the Acts of September 7, 1950 (64 Stat. 786), and June 
25, 1952 (66 Stat, 158), to remain available until expended: * * *” 

The proposed changes in language are for the purpose of including the citation to 
the act of June 25, 1952 (66 Stat. 158) which authorized the appropriation of 
$22,500,000 for each of the fiscal years 1954 and 1955. 


Mr. Curr. The forest roads and trails item which we will discuss 
now appears on page 294 of your notes. The appropriation for 1954 


was $14% million. The budget estimate in this item for 1955 is $16 
million, an increase of a million and a half. 
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Senator Haypen. How much is authorized to be appropriated in 
the Highway Act? 
AUTHORIZATION 


~ 


Mr. Curr. The Highway Act authorization is for $22.5 million for 
each of the fiscal years 1954 and 1955. 

Senator HaypreNn. I want to state very frankly, Mr. Chairman, 
that we have never been able to persuade the House to appropriate 
the full amount authorized by law. To my mind it is a very bad 
thing because these roads are really needed. I hope that the House 
committee or the House subcommittee this year will at least allow 
the amount authorized by the law. I am sorry the budget bureau 
did not do that. 

Senator Dworsuak. I would like to have you put into the record, 
Mr. Cliff, what you requested for this amount. 

Mr. Cuirr. Are you speaking of the request of the Forest Service 
to the Department or the request to the Budget Bureau? 

Senator DworsHak. To the Department. If you are not ethically 
bound not to give us the figures, | would like to have them. 


EFFECT OF CEILING ON AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Mr. Curr. The Forest Service requested $22,522,464, which is 
just a few dollars above the annual authorization. The Department's 
final request to the Budget, was for the $16 million. 

Senator Dworsuak. $16 million? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Haypen. I assume that reduction over what you wanted 
was due to the general ceiling? 

Mr. Curr. Yes. 

Senator Haypen. To get within the ceiling they had to cut in a 
great many places. 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 

Senator Haypen. If there had been no ceiling on, the Department 
would have undoubtedly asked the full amount. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION IN FISCAL YEAR 19538 


Mr. Curr. Although the budget this year provides an increase of 
$1% million above the appropriation for 1954, there will be an actual 
decrease in the amount of road money available to us by about 
$4,624,000, on an available-fund basis. That comes about because of 
a carryover of $6,126,141 that we had at the beginning of the fiscal 
year. Most of that carryover is accounted for by the appropriation 
made late in fiscal year 1953 of a deficiency for $5 million for the 
construction of the insect control roads in north Idaho and Montana. 

The balance of it was unspent funds which were obligated during 
the preceding fiscal year. 

Senator Haypen. Either the money has been expended or will be 
obligated. You are not going to lose any of it? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. But the point that I was trying to 
make is that although the budget this year provides an increase of a 
million and a half dollars in the regular appropriation, we will actually 
have about $4,600,000 less in actual cash to spend on the program. 

Senator Haypren. That was due to the fact that you received over 
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and above the amount allowed in the regular appropriation bill, this 
special appropriation? 

Mr. Cuirr. That is correct. That, plus a small additional carry- 
over that was obligated but unspent. 


ACCESS ROADS 


Of the $16 million included in the budget, we propose to spend 
$6,429,000 of it on access roads, for the salvage of insect killed timber 
and blowdown timber in Oregon and Washington. This blowdown 
occurred from 1950 to 1953 in western Oregon and southwestern 
Washington, and resulted in subsequent outbreaks of Douglas fir 
beetle which killed additional timber. 

The total amount of timber killed by the beetles and the blow- 
down in all ownerships was about 9.8 billion board-feet; 3% billion 
board-feet of this was national forest timber. This dead and down 
timber is widely scattered in relatively small patches. It is hard to 
get at. It is essential to get a system of access roads into those areas 
and salvage as much as we can of the timber before it deteriorates any 
further. 

We have already started the salvage program and 550 million 
feet of dead timber and 510 million feet of associated green timber 
have been sold in 1,342 salvage sales. We have budgeted this current 
fiscal year about $1,600,000 for access road construction in that area. 
We propose to spend about $7.5 million next fiscal year to complete 
that road construction program; $1 million of that will be from what 
we call the 10 percent funds, and about $6% million will be these 
forest road development funds. 

Senator DworsHak. How much would that leave remaining for 
your regular road program in all other areas? 

Mr. Curr. That will leave practically nothing for the construction 
of access roads in any other areas. We will be able to construct a 
very small mileage out of our 10 percent funds. On our present road 
system, we have 117,000 miles of road and about 120,000 miles of trail, 
all of which have to be maintained. The Forest Service maintains 
about 80,000 miles of the roads, and practically all of the trails. 


REPLACEMENT OF WOODEN BRIDGES 


It takes $8,600,000 each year to do this maintenance job. In 
addition to that, we are spending about $3% million a year on the 
replacement of bridges in our existing road system, which are reaching 
the limit of their useful age and they have to be replaced in order to 
keep the road system functioning. 

Senator Haypen. Practically all of them are wooden bridges, are 
they not? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, these bridges that are being replaced are prac- 
tically all untreated wooden bridges, that were built during the emer- 
gency days of the 1930’s and the early war years and they have now 
reached the state where they have to be replaced to keep the road 
system functioning. 

There is a small amount of the total money available used for 
surveys and advance planning on roads that are built by timber 
operators. So when we take care of those fixed costs that have to 
be met, to keep our road and trail system functioning, it leaves a 
relatively small amount for new construction. 
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As I stated, practically all of the new construction work will be 
planned for the Oregon and Washington salvage program. 

Senator DworsHak. Why did you not ask for some additional 
funds as was done last year in the case of north Idaho and western 
Montana to take care of this emergency instead of taking so much 
out of your regular road and trail allocation? 


SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST DEFERRED BY BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. Curr. Senator, we asked for a supplemental about a year 
ago to handle this salvage program in Oregon and Washington at the 
same time that we asked for the additional funds for north Idaho and 
Montana. The Budget Bureau approved the program for north 
Idaho and Montana last year, and suggested that the Oregon and 
Washington project be deferred until a later time. 

It was deferred except for a small amount that we are able to spend 
on those roads this current fiscal year. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR EMERGENCY USE OF FUNDS 


Senator Haypen. | may be mistaken, Mr. Chairman, but I am 
quite confident if the hearings on the present authorization bill are 
examined, there is no mention in there of usage of this money for 
access roads to take care of down timber. The $22 million authorized 
was authorized for the assumption that there will be roads opening 
up the forests generally. The way the Budget has worked it around 
now, instead of giving emergency money to take care of an emergency 
situation, they are making the regular Federal aid for forest roads 
do that work and we do not get any really new roads or any improve- 
ment on the existing roads. 

Senator Dworsuak. That is correct, | am sure, Senator Hayden. 


AMOUNT NEEDED FOR NORMAL AND EMERGENCY PROGRAMS 


Mr. Cliff, can -you clarify it by telling us how much money you 
would need in addition to the appropriation act calling for $14% 
million on this item to take care of the emergency situation which 
confronts you in Oregon and Washington? What would be the total 
amount you would need to maintain your normal program in all of 
the forest areas for roads and trails and then to take care of this addi- 
tional burden which is in the nature of an emergency? 

Mr. Curr. Well, the answer to that depends on just how fast 
Congress is willing for us to go ahead with the development of our 
regular forest-road program. We estimate that we need a total of 
14,200 miles of new access roads to build our timber cut up to full, 
sustained yield capacity. 

About 5,200 miles of that, we feel, should be constructed by the 
Federal Government. Those are the main tap roads. About 9,000 
miles of the branch roads would be built by timber purchasers under 
the terms of their timber sale contracts. The answer to your question 
depends on how fast we should be going ahead with that regular 
development program in order to get up to sustained yield. 

We made a study 2 years ago and estimated that if we could spend 
about $25 million a year on new road construction for 5 years we 
could get up to the sustained yield capacity. 
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NATIONAL FORESTS RECEIPTS AVAILABLE 


You understand we have two sources of funds, Senator. We 
have the appropriated funds, which is covered by this budget item 
and we have the 10 percent funds, that is, 10 percent of the national 
forest receipts are available to spend on roads and trails within the 
national forests. They amount to about $7.5 million this year. 

The two together this year, if this budget authorization is ap- 
proved, will amount to $23,520,000. Of that, we will have to spend 
$8,600,000 for maintenance, $3,242,000 for bridge replacements, to 
keep the system functioning, which leaves $7,428,000 available for 
road construction in this salvage area, and $4,248,000 for all other 
construction in all other parts of the country. 

Senator Hayprn. That is not enough. 

Senator DworsHak. What was the figure for this fiscal year 
comparable with $4,248,000 for all areas? 

Mr. Curr. This fiscal year we had $8,322,000 for all areas outside 
of the north Idaho and Montana area, which was another emergency 
program. So there is an actual reduction, as I pointed out earlier, 
of about $4,624,000 available for road construction in the rest of the 
United States. 


USES OF FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS 


Senator ELLENDER. Are those roads or trails used for any other 
purpose than to haul lumber and timber? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. The roads and trails in the National Forests 
are used for general administrative purposes, for fire control, for 
public travel by people who enter the forests for recreation, and other 
purposes, and hauling of livestock. 


REPAYMENTS FROM PROCEEDS OF FOREST PRODUCTS 


Senator Haypen. This morning I asked about repayment of this 
sum out of the proceeds from the Forest products. I was always 
under the impression that all of this money and then some was col- 
lected from the sales of timber. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. Curr. You are substantially correct in that, Senator, when 
you speak of the program in recent years. The bulk of the construc- 
tion has been on timber access roads, the primary purpose of which is 
to get timber out of the forests. 

Senator Haypen. Yes, I understand that. 1 notice here that you 
have an item of $16 million, with almost $7 million of that for mainte- 
nance. Is that money recovered out of the sale of forest timbers? 

Mr. Currr. Partly so. We maintain about 80,000 miles of road, 
and about half of that total mileage is used for timber hauling The 
rest of the mileage is for fire protection and general administrative 
purposes. 

Senator ELLENDER. And you say that all of these expenses incident 
to the building of these roads, the trails, and their maintenance, comes 
out of the sale of the timber? 

Mr. Currr. Only on those roads that are used primarily for timber 
hauling, Senator. 

Senator ELLENDER. I was wondering if we were making enough 
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profit out of the timber sale for all of these expenses. I was always 
led to believe that we were. 
Mr. Curr. That is correct, for the timber haul roads; yes. 


Senator ELLenperR. Well, they are all timber hauling roads at one 
time, are they not? 


ROADS BUILT FOR FIRE PROTECTION ON WATERSHED LAND 


Mr. Curr. No, sir. A lot of this road mileage was built primarily 
for fire protection. 

Senator ELLeNvER. I know, but the fire protection cost, of course, 
is also a part that ought to be repaid out of the sale of timber. That 
is what you are doing it for, is it not? You are protecting this timber 
so that it can be preserved ‘and then sold by the Government, I hope 

at a profit. 

Mr. Cuirr. We are selling it at a profit. I think it might clarify 
the question you are asking about if I say we are protecting a lot of 
land that does not produce commercial timber. It is mainly water- 
shed land, land that has noncommercial] timber on it but it still has 
to have fire protection. 

Senator ELLenprEr. I have heard my good friend from Arizona say, 
‘“‘Let’s appropriate it. It is all going to be paid back.” But it turns 
out that it is not. 

Mr. Curr. The appropriation for the timber access roads is a good 
investment that will be paid back. 











DUAL PURPOSE OF ACCESS ROADS 
Senator Haypren. Let me make it clear that I have never asserted 
that I know of every cent that is appropriated for the construction 
of roads and trails and highways inside the national forests was to be 
repaid from the sale of timber. The benefits that we get by reason of 
the construction of these roads are in two main categories. One is the 
disposal of timber and the other is watershed protection. If you do 
not protect the watersheds and keep them from being burned off, then 
it affects the flow of the streams for irrigation purposes. ‘Then we are 
in trouble. 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 

Senator Haypen. So there is just as much need to be able to have 
access in and out of the brush country that is within the national 
forests as it is in the timber country, because the watershed may be 
partly timbered and partly brush. 

Senator ELLenper. I wonder if we can have it settled once and for 
all, then, that the sale of timber does not pay for itself, when you 
consider the protection from fire, and the roads you build and every- 
thing else. 

Mr. Cirrr® No, sir; I don’t agree with that at all. 
Senator ELLENDER. You do not? 





FOREST RECEIPTS 





Mr. Curr The*sale of timber in the national forests turns in a 
very good profit when you consider all of the costs, including fire 


protection, investment in roads, and all of the other costs of protecting 
the national forests. 
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Senator ELLENDER. So then you make money? 

Mr. Cuirr. Yes, we do. I believe you were out of the room, 
Senator, yesterday when I stated that our income from the national 
forests for the fiscal year 1953 was about $76 million, and the total 
cost of managing them, protecting them, harvesting the timber and 
making the capital investments was $65 million, which represents a 
net return of $11 million. 

Of the total acreage in the national forests, 181 million acres, only 
73 million is commercial timberlands. The rest of that is w atershed 
lands, grazing lands, and areas that are nontimber producing. 

Senator ELLENDER. And the profits you make off of the timber is 
used to protect that, is that it? 

Mr. Curr. The profit that we make off of timber sales is more than 
enough to carry the cost of the whole program. It has been in the 
past few years. 

Senator ELLENDER. I wonder how much profit you would make if 
private enterprise had this instead of the Government. 

Senator Haypen. If private enterprise had to pay taxes, I don’t 
know how much profit they would make. 


ROADS BUILT BY PURCHASERS OF STUMPAGE 


Senator Dworsnak. Mr. Cliff, is it not also true that you have 
another procedure whereby you advertise stumpage and permit the 
purchaser to pay a lesser amount for the stumpage and then build his 
own access roads? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. To what extent do you acquire roads or, in 
other words, how much money is invested in forest and access roads 
through that particular policy? 

Mr. Currr. Well, in fiscal year 1953 our timber purchasers built 
1,238 miles of access roads, at an estimated cost of $9 million. 

Senator DworsHak. In other words, you would have received $9 
million for that stumpage except that you deducted the amount and 
permitted the purchaser to build roads instead of having the Forest 
Service build the roads? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. When we sell the timber, we make an 
allowance in the appraisal for the cost of the roads, and we receive 
that much less in stumpage when the operator builds the roads than 
we would if the Government built the roads. We believe that it is 
a good thing, a good plan to have the operators build as many of these 
roads as they can feasibly build. But we are faced with the problem 
of building main tap roads into many of our inaccessible working 
circles which will open them up so that several operators can work in 
them and get access to the high country as well as the low country, 
to get year-round logging shows. 

Our program calls for both Federal construction of the main roads 
and the operator construction of the branch roads. It is a combina- 
tion program. But in either event, it is the Federal timber that is 
paying for the cost of the roads in the long run. 


RESTRICTION OF COMPETITION AMONG PURCHASERS 


Senator Dworsnak. Is it true, as frequently charged, that that 
particular policy restricts competition among would-be purchasers of 
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Federal stumpage because it takes a large company with a large 
capital to be able to build its own roads? 

Mr. Cuirr. That would be true, if we had to depend entirely on 
private capital to build these main tap roads, because some of these 
main roads up the main canyons are rather expensive, and it is only 
a few of the larger companies that could afford to build them. 

If the Government builds those main roads, then it gives more 
private operators the opportunity to bid in the working circle after we 
get it opened up. 

Senator Dworsuak. You don’t think it is true, then, that any 
advantage is given to the large operators and the small operators are 
at a disadvantage because they cannot build these roads lacking 
adequate capital? 

Mr. Curr. The small operator would be at a distinct disadvantage 
if we tried to build all of the roads by operator construction, That is 
true especially in the larger working circles in the West. 


FULL MARKET PRICE FOR GOVERNMENT TIMBER 


Senator ELLenpER. How much more or less does the Government 
get for its timber than a private operator? Have you ever determined 
that? That is, in the same locality. 

Mr. Curr. We fee! that we are getting full market price for Gov- 
ernment timber. We have received complaints recently that we are 
charging more for the Government timber than private operators are 
receiving. 

Senator ELLenpER. I presume that is why the market went down 
a little bit? 


ROADS BUILT UNDER SALVAGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Currr. We feel we are getting a fair market price and it is at 
least comparable with the prices that private stumpage is selling for. 
In further answer to Senator Ellender’s question when we were 
talking about the roads that we propose to build in Oregon and 
Washington, the roads that we will build under this salvage program 
will provide for the salvage of 1,600,000 million board-feet of dead and 
down timber, plus about 3.4 billion feet of intermingled timber that 
will have to be removed at the same time. That timber has a stump- 
age value of $60 million. The total road investment by the Govern- 
ment will be about $9 million. So in that area, we will be getting a 
return of $60 million of timber with an investment of $9 million in 
roads. 

Mr. McArpue. Furthermore, it is $60 million worth of timber that 
if not harvested within a very short time is going to be lost. 

Senator Dworsuak. Are there any other areas quite comparable 
to the Oregon-Washington situation elsewhere in the Federal Forests 
where road access funds might be utilized to good advantage in salvag- 
ing damaged timber, pest-ridden timber? 


SITUATION IN CENTRAL IDAHO 


Mr. Cuirr. There are many comparable situations but this is the 
one which is most urgent at the present time because of the high 
values involved and the deterioration that has already set in on this 
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timber. We have a somewhat comparable situation in central Idaho, 
where we are losing timber to insects, and we have a very acute short- 
age of access roads in this area. I am speaking of the Boise and 
Payette National Forests. 

Senator Dworsuak. Are there any other areas? 

Mr. Cuirr. In the State of California, we are cutting only half of 
our allowable cut, mainly because of inaccessibility. We have been 
subjected to considerable criticism by the timber industry for not 
cutting more of that timber. But lack of accessibility is the key 
problem in the California situation. There are similar situations in 
the Rocky Mountains, in Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, and Colorado. 


BOISE NATIONAL FOREST 


Senator DworsHak. Reverting to the Boise National Forest in 
Idaho, and I do not want to take too much time of the committee 
on that point, but I know that that is quite typical, do you think that 
you could have a demand for the timber which might be salvaged in 
that area if roads were constructed? 

Mr. Curr. There is no question about that, because we are subject 
to very heavy pressure for making more sales in the Boise and Payette 
area. ‘The primary reason for that is that most of the private timber 
that the mills have been depending on is gone and is no longer avail- 
able. In that area there are about 61 mills. They have a total mill 
capacity of 300 million board-feet per year. There the cut in fiscal 
year 1953 was 238 million. That was largely private timber but it 
is just about gone. There is only enough private timber left to sus- 
tain a cut of about 15 million board-feet per year on a sustained basis. 


That is practically all controlled by three companies. So there are 
about 58 mills that are totally dependent on national forest timber. 


ALLOWABLE CUT UNDER GOOD FORESTRY PRACTICES 


Last year we sold 92 million feet of Government timber from the 
Boise and Payette forests. The allowable cut is 210 million board- 
feet. We are cutting less than half of it. 

Senator ELLENDER. What do you mean by allowable? Is that 
what could be cut if you sought to do it? 

Mr. Curr. That is the amount that could be cut under good 
forestry practices on a sustained yield. 

Senator ELLENDER. What happens if you do not cut it? 

Mr. Curr. In that area, it mostly is overmature timber, and the 
fact that you do not cut it means that it is just going out. It does 
not mean that we can come back 5 or 10 years from now and cut that 
much more because our losses each year just about offset the 
growth. 

Senator ELuenper. This morning I questioned these surveys, you 
know, timber on hand and so forth. Are you able to tell the amount. 
of increase of timber to what you cut per year? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. In other words, are you now producing more 
than you cut? 

Mr. Cuirr. On the national forests, we are. 

Senator ELLeNpDER. You are? 
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Mr. Currr. The allowable cut on all of the national forests is 
6.900 million feet. We could cut that much each year without 
depleting our growing stock. 

Senator ELLENpDER. 6 billion? 

Mr. Curr. 6,900 million. We are cutting 5,200 million, or about 
1,700 million less than we could cut. 

Senator ELLENDER. Does that include the timber under the juris- 
diction of the Department of the Interior? 

Mr. Curr. No; that is just national forest timber, Senator. 


TIMBER ON DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR LANDS 


Senator ELLenprerR. While I am on the subject of Interior, does 
Interior handle the sale of its timber the same as vou do? 

Mr. Currr. Not exactly the same, but in a somewhat similar 
manner. On their O. and C. lands, in Oregon, for example, they sell 
on a cruise, whereby we sell on actual scale. There are some other 
minor differences, but both agencies sell on competitive bidding. We 
appraise and cruise timber in comparable fashion and there are many 
other similarities. 

Senator ELLenpER. Do you check on the sales to find out whether 
or not they are getting better than you are or you are getting better 
than they are? 

Mr. Curr. Do you mean getting a better price? 

Senator ELtenper. Yes. Making a bigger profit, in other words, 
to the Government. 

Mr. Curr. Yes, there is an exchange of information between the 
two agencies on appraisal and sale receipts and that sort of thing. 


Senator ELtenper. You do not handle any of this O. and C. 
timber? 

Mr. Cuirr. No, sir. 

Senator ELLenpER. You do not have any of that? 

Mr. Curr. No, sir; that is handled by the Interior Department. 

Senator ELtenper. Exclusively by the Interior? 


POSSIBILITY OF PURCHASES-BUILT ROADS IN BOISE NATIONAL FOREST 


Senator DworsHak. Mr. Cliff, is there any possibility that you 
might get some purchaser to bid on that stumpage that is in the 
infested area of the Boise National Forest and build his own road? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, Senator. We can get some purchasers to purchase 
timber in that area and build their own roads. But most of the area 
that needs to be opened up, where we are sustaining losses, involves 
rather expensive road construction. Most of these 61 mills I spoke 
of are rather small mills, and they are not financially able to make 
the investment in roads that is required. 


COST OF ACCESS ROAD INTO INFECTED AREA 


Senator DworsHax. What is the minimum amount of money 
required to build an access road into that area, whether it is built 
by an individual or by the Government? 

Mr. Curr. Well, that varies a great deal with the road that you 
are talking about. We have been studying this problem for several 
years and the region has developed a program which they are pro- 
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posing for construction which would include 448 miles of main-line 
road needed on those 2 forests, and the total cost would be $9,470,000. 

Senator DworsHak. It is my understanding, basing my informa- 
tion on reports I have received from people interested in trying to 
overcome that pest, spruce budworm, in the southern part of the 
Boise National Forest, that about a million dollars would build an 
access road that would tap that area. Is that right? They seem to 
present that figure to me. I was just checking up, and I want to 
check up, to see what the situation is. 


IDAHO CITY-OWL CREEK ROAD 


Mr. Curr. There is more than one road involved. The road which 
they place in No. 1 priority and which would tap the biggest area and 
the one that is suffering the greatest losses is the one they called the 
Idaho City-Owl Creek Road. That is a 29-mile road and the esti- 
mated cost is $1 million. 

Senator DworsHak. Would that penetrate that area where the 
damage is the greatest? 

Mr. Currr. That would be their No. 1 priority. It would pene- 
trate the area where the greatest damage has occurred. They also 
have a road from Loman to Grandjean on their proposed program, a 
30-mile road, which would cost $600,000. 

Senator DworsHak. Would that penetrate an area where the dam- 
age is great also? 

Mr. Curr. Yes. Here is a map—— 

Senator DworsHak. Well, | will take that up with you afterward. 

Mr. Cuirr. Just to show you, the areas in red on this map show the 
areas of greatest infestation by insects, where these losses are occurring. 

Senator DworsHak. Where is that No. 1 road project? 

Mr. Cuirr. You can see Idaho City and the No. 1 road goes in this 
direction on the map. 

Senator DworsHakx. How many board-feet would it be possible to 
log annually if you got that access road? That is, in that particular 
area. 

Mr. Curr. That would tap a total of 1,221 million board-feet. 
The annual allowable cut on that would be around 15 million board- 
feet a year. 

Senator Dworsuak. It would take a great many years, then, to 
handle that? 

Mr. Curr. We would probably have to cut more rapidly than 
normal in an area where we are suffering insect and disease losses. 

Senator Dworsnak. That is what I meant. It wouldn’t seem 
reasonable to build an access road into that infested area if it required 
a large number of years to log and salvage that timber. 

Mr. McArp ez. Senator, if 1 remember the figures prepared by our 
local people, all of these roads would pay for themselves within 5 years. 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. The 448 miles of road that I was 
speaking of would tap timber which would produce 100 million board- 
feet per year indefinitely on a sustained-yield basis. 

Senator DworsHak. How much approximately would that bring 
in dollars? 

Mr. Cuirrr. 100 million board-feet per year would bring in around 
$1 million a year. Until we get on top of the salvage problem we 
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would plan on cutting in excess of the annual allowable cut, because 
we would be recovering losses that would otherwise be total losses. 

Senator Dworsnak. I stressed this, Mr. Cliff, because I think 
it is typical of many situations that you have in Western States, 
where the Federal Government and the taxpayers are experiencing 
terrific losses because of the failure to build access roads to penetrate 
these areas where the pests are doing unlimited damage. 

Mr. Curr. That is very true. This Boise and Payette area is 
probably more acute right now than a good many others. 

Senator Dworsuak. But you do have comparable areas all over 
the West? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 

Mr. McAropte. It is of special concern in southwestern Idaho, 
Senator, because there are a number of communities there that are 
pretty largely dependent on the timber industry. Now that private 
timber is being exhausted, they will be in economic distress. And 
there is Government timber available if we can just get roads into 
the area. Furthermore, that Government timber is deteriorating 
because the bugs are already there. Something simply must be done 
fairly soon. 

Senator DworsHak. Will you proceed with the other item? Are 
there any questions on anything here? 

Mr. Curr. Mr. Chairman, I think that concludes my testimony on 
this item unless you have some questions. 

I have pointed out that we plan on spending practically all of the 
construction money available in the Oregon and Washington area 
where we have a very serious salvage problem. We have been under 
pressure for building roads in the Boise and Payette area, as well as 
other parts of the West, and we have just had to tell the industry 
people and others who are interested that we cannot cover it this 
year. 

BUDGET BUREAU CEILING 


Senator Dworsuak. The ceiling which the Budget Bureau has 
placed on the Department of Agriculture reacts to your decided dis- 
advantage insofar as activities like this are concerned for the Forest 
Service? 

Mr. Currr. I would say it reacts in problems of this kind to the 
disadvantage not of the Forest Service but of the general public. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Well, of course that was the implication, 
because most of the timber is owned by the Federal Government and 
that means the people of this country. 

Mr. McArp.ie. However, this was another situation, Senator, 
where if there was to be a reduction in the budget it had to come 
somewhere. These are the largest items. There was not any lack 
of appreciation on the part of the Department with respect to the 
need for these roads or any of the other items, for that matter. 


INCREASED AUTHORIZATION IN BASIC LEGISLATION 


Senator DworsnHak. It is apparent that the Senate committee on 
Public Works recently, in handling the highway bill, has recognized 
that situation and is proposing to provide larger amounts annually for 
roads and trails, highways, to be constructed by the Forest Service. 
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Mr. Curr. That is an authorization bill, however, and we would 
still have the job of getting an appropriation. 

I think, however, Senator, that that bill as amended by the com- 
mittee in the Senate did authorize-——— 

Senator Dworsuak. Contractual procedures, did it not? 

Mr. Cuirr (continuing). Contractual procedures which are com- 
parable to those which have been used on the Federal aid highway 
system, but it becomes a matter of administrative policy whether 
that authority would be used. 

Senator DworsHak. You have to get the money before you can 
spend it. 

Mr. Curr. That is, the policy would have to be determined as to 
whether the contractural authority would be used or whether financing 
should continue the way the system has been in the past. 


EXPENDITURE OF MAINTENANCE FUNDS 


Senator Evienper. Is this maintenance money spent by you 
through your own facilities? That is, have you the machinery, and so 
forth, to repair the roads, or do you do it by contract? 

Mr. Curr. We usually, Senator, maintain the roads ourselves 
with our own crews. We have the machinery, we have maintenance 
foremen, and we hire the crews to do the work on about 80,000 miles. 
There are about 37,000 miles of road that are maintained by others. 

Senator ELLENDER. At your expense? 

Mr. Curr. No; at their expense. They are maintained by timber 
operators, by counties, by the States, and other cooperators. So part 
of the maintenance obligation is being assumed by the people who 
make the major use of some of those roads. 

Senator ELLENDER. Would that include purchasers of timber? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLeNpeER. For the maintenance? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. The new construction is done by you or through 
advertising? 


NEW CONSTRUCTION BY CONTRACT 


Mr. Currr. The new construction is accomplished mostly by con- 
tract. The law requires that any road that costs over $10,000 a mile 
has to be let for bid. If acceptable bids are received, then those roads 
are built by contract. However, we do build some of the roads, 
usually the less expensive roads, by force account. 

Senator ELLENpER. Have you any bidding on this work? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, the bidding has been quite active in most cases. 

On the north Idaho-Montana project we had very spirited bidding, 
because there was a slump in general contracting work and we got 
some extremely favorable bids up there. I want to give the con- 
tractors credit for doing a very good job of pushing those roads. 

Senator ELLtenpeER. Are those bids usually within your estimates? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, to answer your question directly, they are. They 
are within our estimates or lower. In the north Idaho-Montana area 
they were generally under our estimates, We got very favorable bid- 
ding up there last vear. 
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Senator DworsHak. And you built more roads, then, more mileage 
on roads? 

Mr. Curr. Yes. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is that all, Senator Ellender? 

Senator ELLENpER. Yes. 

Senator DworsHak. Mr. Cliff, before taking up the next two items, 
can we take up the acquisition of lands for national forests? 


LAND ACQUISITION 


Acquisition of lands for national forests, Weeks Act 


Appropriation act, 1954, and base for 1955 $75, 000 
Budget estimate, 1955 


Decrease 75, 000 


Project statement 


1954 (esti- 
mated) 


1955 (esti- 


Project 1953 mated) 


Decrease 


es = meen -_ ane — - - oo - eee 


Acquisition of lands for national forests.__.__.-.| $74, 296 | $75, 000 —$75, 000 |_. 
Unobligated balance _. - ’ | 


Total appropriation or estimate - ala . | 75, 000 


DECREASE 


A decrease of $75,000, eliminating funds for the acquisition of lands during 
fiscal year 1955. Land exchanges will be made wherever possible for blocking out 
existing national forest units. 


CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates propose deletion of language for this item as follows: 

“(For the acquisition of forest lands under the provisions of the Act approved 
March 1, 1911, as amended (16 U. S. C. 513-519, 521), $75,000, to be available 
only for payment of the purchase price of any lands acquired, including the cost 
of surveys in connection with such acquisition: Provided, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be used for acquisition of any land which is not within the 
boundaries of a national forest: Provided further, That no part of this appropria- 
tion shall be used for the acquisition of any land without the approval of the 
local government concerned.]” 

This language change deletes the appropriation in its entirety, since no estimate 
for this item is proposed in the 1955 budget. 

Senator Tuyen. I notice for the estimate of 1955 there was nothing 
considered. Itis all omitted. That led me to give it a further thought 
and study. In looking over the records of last year I found that the 
main plan in connection with this item is the consolidation of forests 
within a given national forest. Using the Chippewa National Forest, 
in Minnesota, there are private parcels of land lying right within the 
forest, and then the Indian properties, some of that does lie within the 
national forest. In the event this fund was made available, as I 
understand it, there could be the continuance of the consolidations 
which not only give you better management, but lessens the expense 
of supervision, fire protection, et cetera, and then you do have a solid 
block within your national forest. T hat is the reason I ask the ques- 
tion about this item, because we have always had in mind that we 
should continue that work until such time as we brought about the 
consolidation. I see it is omitted here. 
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QUESTION OF POLICY LVVOLVED 


Mr. McArpue. Senator Thye, last year the Department also 
omitted it and it was restored by the House. Again, this year the 
Department omitted the land acquisition item for the reason that 
I stated, in reading Mr. Coke’s testimony for him. The Department 
believes acquisition of more land by the Federal Government should 
be held up pending a thorough consideration of the whole policy of 
acquisition of land by the Federal Government. While this Forest 
Service item has not been a large amount, the Department did feel 
that a rather important policy is involved and did not recommend any 
appropriation this year for that purpose. Nor was an appropriation 
recommended last year. The House restored this appropriation last 
year and the Senate concurred, for exactly the purpose that you 
described. 

Senator THyr. Would it be proper for us here in Congress to restore 
this? When I say proper, we may do as we please, of course, but the 
reason for asking the question is would it be good business to restore 
some of this in order that we may proceed with the consolidation that 
should be made in order not only to preserve that piece of land for 
the national forests, if it happens to have timber on it so that it would 
not be denuded right within the national forest area. That is what 
[ am thinking about and what leads me to ask the question. 

Mr. McArp ue. I think the Department feels, Senator Thye, that 
that probably would be good business, but again, the Department 
feels quite strongly that acquisition of land by the Federal Govern- 
ment should be stopped pending the time when some reasonably 
definite policy can be settled upon. There has been great criticism 
of Federal land purchases by all departments. 

Senator Tuyr. You have no specific tract of land that you would 
like to see consolidated for specific reasons, either protection to your 
own national forests, or because it is a suitable tract and should be 
incorporated into a national forest somewhere? 

Mr. McArpue. There are many of those, Senator Thye, as mem- 
bers of this committee know. It is especially true in your own 
State of Minnesota, where isolated small tracts are causing the 
Federal Government to spend more money because of trespass, 
fire hazard, and so on. These isolated tracts also are costing the 
county governments more money because of the need to plow out 
the roads in the winter and provide schools for isolated settlers that 
otherwise they would not have to spend money on. 

Senator Toye. You see, if an isolated community exists right 
within the confines of the boundaries of the national forest, the town- 
ship must maintain a road in there, and the schools must be main- 
tained for the children. There is not sufficient revenues and therefore 
vou have a distressed school district and the State is put to a greater 
experience supplementing the revenues for school purposes beyond 
that of even the State aid to that school, you see. They have to 
make a distress school district appropriation. 

Mr. McArpte. In some instances we feel that the counties would 
save money if they themselves would buy this land. Then we could 
trade with the county for the land. We do a lot of land for land for 
land exchange to block up Federal and other holdings. 
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EXCHANGES OF FEDERAL AND STATE LANDS 


Senator THyr. We made such an exchange in Minnesota between 
2 pieces of property, 1 that the Federal owned and 1 that the State 
owned. The State assumed the Federal and the Federal assumed the 
State, in order that we consolidated those holdings. 

Mr. McArpie. Many thousands of acres are exchanged each year 
in order to block up ownerships. That is distinctly good business and 
goes on all the time. 

Senator Tuyn. If the total amount of $75,000 was not granted, 
what would be the minimum that would permit you to carry on in a 
manner that you think would be good, sound practice, beyond what 
would be the desirable? 

Mr. McArpue. I cannot answer that specifically, Senator Thye 
because even at a low price—we don’t pay very much, as you know— 
even at a low price per acre you do not buy very much land with 
$75,000. 

Senator Tuyz. When we come to studying the overall, Mr. Chair- 
man, I hope that we give consideration to this item here along with 
some of the others and make our final determination then. 

Senator DworsHak. Do you have any other comments on the 
acquisition of land? 

Mr. McArpue. I want to make just one statement. During the 
past 4 or 5 years the Forest Service has not made any large purchases 
of land. We have had a large business in exchanging land for land 
with private owners and with States and counties, but the appropria- 
tion for land purchase has been on the order of about $75,000 a year. 
There is one exception, the special area in northern Minnesota, the 
Superior wilderness area, where Congress made a special appropria- 
tion to buy lands in this large area where the Government has a 
considerable investment. So our acquisition by land purchase has 
been a very small business for quite some time. I make that statement 
because frequently I hear it said that the Department of Agriculture 
is engaged in a large land-buving program, and that statement is not 
borne out by the facts. 


WEEKS ACT PURCHASES IN APPALACHIANS 


Senator Haypren. How are the purchases under the Weeks Act in 
the Appalachians? 

Mr. McArpue. That is part of it, Senator Hayden. 

Senator Haypren. What I was getting at is that we hear every now 
and then that more of it ought to be done and then somebody com- 
plains that too much has been done under the Weeks Act. I assume 
what you do is when you get a chance to buy something at a reason- 
able price, or where some timber company has taken the timber off 
and they will practically give it to you, you are acquiring lands, other- 
wise not in the eastern country. is that the way it is? 

Mr. McArpte. That is the way it has worked in the past, yes, sir. 
The Weeks Act, as you know, is the enabling act to purchase national 
forest lands on the headwaters of navigable streams. Perhaps Mr. 
Hopkins who is in charge of the lands program for the Forest Service 
would care to add something to what I have said. 

Mr. Hopkins. In reply to your request for information on that 
Chippewa situation we do have, Senator Thye, a special problem up 
there. There are 40,000 acres of Indian trust allotments scattered 
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within the boundaries of the Chippewa National Forest, which is 
now starting to be sold. That land is all back from lake shores and 
communities and so forth, and is not occupied. The prospects are 
that it will be put up for sale and the remaining timber removed, 
clearcut, and the Federal Government will have the job of protecting 
this land and maintaining the boundaries. The Chippewa Tribal 
Council passed a resolution recommending that the Government buy 
these tracts, and the county has recommended that the Government 
buy them. Such action would consolidate Federal lands. The 
average tract is only 60 or 70 acres but there are a lot of them. The 
Bureau of Indian Affairs is very anxious to dispose of these lands 
because they are so costly from an administrative and protection 
standpoint. They also feel it would be good economy to help the 
Indians dispose of these lands that they do not live on. It also would 
allow us to offer more timber for sale to the Indians living in the nearby 
towns and thereby provide increased work, so there would be several 
benefits as well as from the land consolidation standpoint. 

In those special problem areas, we are going ahead with the general 
program, Senator Hayden, but during this time we are doing very 
little land purchasing. We do have specific problem areas which are 
created every now and then, as well as special key tracts which need 
special consideration. 


STATE AND PRIVATE FORESTRY 
State and private forestry cooperation 


Appropriation Act, 1954 ‘ $10, 792, 7 
Activities transfe rred in the 1955 estimates to: 
“Federal Extension Service’’ for cooperation in farm forestry 
extension work and for services incident to work of extension 
subject matter specialists 21,018 
‘‘Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico, Exten- 
sion Service’’ for cooperative farm forestry 88, 000 
Base for 1955 : 10, 683, 690 
Budget estimate, 1955 : 9, 123, 000 


Decrease 1, 560, 690 


Summary of decreases, 1955 
Decrease in forest-fire-control cooperation 481, 200 
Elimination of cooperation in forest tree planting--- 447, 061 
Elimination of cooperation in forest management and processing. - 632, 429 


Project statement 


1954 (esti- 
mated) 


1955 (esti- 


decrease 
Decreasi mated) 


Project 


1. Cooperation in forest fire control | $9,444,977 | $9,449, 5 — $481, 200 | $8, 968, 300 
2. Cooperation in forest tree planting 444, 187 447, 06 ~447, 061 

3. Cooperation in forest management and processing 626, ¢ 632, 42% —632, 429 

4. General forestry assistance 149, 6 15, 7 154, 700 
5. Additional measures to accelerate flood prevention 71,7 

Unobligated balance... 20, 857 vad 

Costs under Penalty Mail Act (Public Law 286 [ | [3, [+251] | (3, 335] 


Total available or estimate 10, 758, 355 | 10, 683, 6¢ -1, 560,690 | 9, 123, 000 
Transfer in 1954 estimates from ‘Flood prevention, 
Agriculture’’_ —71,77 
Transfer in 1955 estimates to: 
“Federal Extension Service” +20, ; 
“Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto 
Rico, Extension Service”’ __. +85, 825 


7 


Total appropriation or estimate - - a 10, 792, 708 
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DECREASES 


The decrease of $1,560,690 in this item for 1955 is composed of the following: 

(1) A decrease of $481,200 in the activity ‘‘Cooperation in forest fire control.” 
It is planned to reduce by about 5 percent Federal aid in protecting non-Federal 
forest and watershed lands from fires and to reduce Federal costs of administering 
this program by 10 percent. The States and private owners have materially 
increased their contributions to this program in recent years and it is hoped they 
will continue to do so. 

(2) A decrease of $447,061 in the activity ‘‘Cooperation in forest tree planting.” 
It is planned to eliminate the Federal contribution to the cost of producing trees 
for reforesting State and private lands. The Federal Government has provided 
stimulus and leadership to this program. The elimination of Federal participa- 
tion is based upon the principle that the States and private landowners should 
continue this work without further Federal assistance. 

(3) A decrease of $632,429 in the activity ‘““Cooperation in forest management 
and processing.’’ It is planned to eliminate Federal aid to this program. The 
Federal Government has also provided the stimulus and leadership for getting 
this program under way. The elimination of Federal participation is based upon 
the principle that the States and private landowners should continue this work 
without Federal assistance. 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 
The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as follows 
(new language in italic; deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 
“For expenses necessary for cooperation with the various States in forest-fire 
prevention and suppression [in forest tree planting, in forest management and 
processing, and in farm forestry extension,] pursuant to [the act of August 25, 


1950 (16 U.S. C. 568c, 568d), and] sections 1, 2, and 3 [, 4, and 5] of the act of 


June 7, 1924 (16 U.S. C. 564 [-], 565, 566, 568a), and acts supplementary there- 


to; * * * 

All of the proposed changes in language are for the purpose of deleting reference 
to forest tree planting, forest management and processing, and farm forestry 
extension work, together with the applicable citations to the authorizing provisions 
of law. Since the budget estimates propose elimination of funds for forest tree 
planting and forest management and processing activities in fiscal year 1955, 
and a transfer in the estimates of the farm forestry extension work to the extension 
service, retention of language pertaining to these functions is not necessary in 
this item. 

Senator DworsHak. All right, we will now take up State and private 
forestry cooperation, with a budget request for $9,123,000 or a re- 
duction of $1,560,690 from fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. McArpue. This is on page 301, Mr. Chairman. I will ask 
Mr. Swingler to discuss this item. But before he does, I would like 
to make a general statement pointing out that the reductions in this 
item are in fire control, in tree planting, and in forest management 
assistance. These are appropriations which the Department has had 
for many years in cooperation with State agencies. The objective is 
to increase the production of timber on privately owned forest lands, 
particularly on farm forests and other small forest ownerships. 

Senator Arken. Mr. Chairman, might I ask a question? 

Senator DworsHak. Yes, sir. 

Senator Arken. I assume that this relates to cooperation by the 
Federal Government with the State authorities in maintaining county 
foresters? 

Mr. McArpue. That is right. 

Senator Arxen. And this $632,000 reduction would directly affect 
the county foresters work? 

Mr. McArpur. It would have a substantial effect on them in 
many States. 
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Senator Aiken. What percentage of the salaries and costs of the 
county foresters are paid by the United States Forest Service? 

Mr. McArpte. Senator Aiken, all of this money is handled on a 
reimbursable basis. The State hires the man and pays his salary. 
The State is reimbursed up to an agreed upon amount which cannot 
be more than 50 percent of the total cost. I will ask Mr. Swingler to 
tell you what the present arrangement and average percentage for the 
United States is. 


NUMBER OF COUNTY FORESTERS 


Senator Aiken. Can you tell us first how many county foresters 
we have? 

Mr. Swineter. There are 262. 

Senator AIKEN. At present? 

Mr. Swineter. Yes. In the present fiscal vear, the Federal 
Government put up $632,429, and the States are putting up $1,176,163. 

Senator A1kEN. What States are completely covered by the opera- 
tion of the county foresters? 

Mr. Swineter. Vermont is one. 

Senator Aiken. Any other? 

Mr. Swirneter. Yes, New Hampshire, Maryland and Virginia. 

Senator Arken. Maryland and Virginia? ‘They are right close by. 

Mr. SwineLer. Vermont was the first one to be completely covered 
by foresters. They started up there in 1937, the first year that the 
law became effective. 

Senator A1kEN. Are they busy? 

Mr. SwineGuer. Yes, they are extremely busy. Last vear our farm 
foresters gave assistance to about 32,000 small landowners in their 
forestry problems. That included marketing help and help in marking 
trees. 

EFFECT ON WORK OF PRIVATE FORESTERS 


Senator A1rkeN. Do you find that they have materially curtailed 


the work of the private foresters? 

Mr. Swineter. They have not, Senator. In fact, I think it has 
worked just the opposite. According to the Society of American 
Foresters register, published January 1, 1954, there are 234 consultant 
foresters scattered throughout the United States. Most of them are 
not doing the type of work that the farm foresters are doing. They 
are sticking pretty much to cruising timber for sale purposes, evaluat- 
ing, and that sort of thing. But last vear there were 671 cases where 
farm foresters found jobs that were too big for them, and turned them 
over to consulting foresters. There was close to a half million acres 
of work which was a direct referral from the farm foresters to the 
consulting foresters. Each State, of course, is a little different, but 
the overall policy is not to give more than 5 days of free service to 
any 1 farm, or woodland owner. If the job is bigger than that, the 
farm forester puts him in touch with a consulting forester and let him 
pay for it. 4 

Senator ArkENn. We have several private foresters active in Verment? 
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INDUSTRY FORESTERS IN SOUTH 


Mr. Swinevter. There are a small number of private foresters who 
claim that our work has been conflicting with theirs, but the great 
majority tell us that they are working very well together. In the 
South we have another group which is the industry forester, the pulp- 
wood company forester. The paper mills are putting men out doing 
work similar to this. There, our men,—and I speak of them editorially 
as ours—they are employees of the State forester—and the pulpwood 
company employees work very closely together. We estimate that the 
pulpwood people have the equivalent of about 200 foresters working 
full time on this type of work. The States have 262 and there are 
234 consulting foresters. While I do not like to get into the overall 
picture, because it is pretty intangible, our best estimate is that at 
least 2,000 foresters will be needed from all sources to do this type of 
work. 

There is really a tremendous amount of work that is not being done 
today, and certainly plenty of work for the consulting forester and 
for the farm foresters; and for industry foresters as well. 

Senator ArkeN. Without this reduction of $632,000 you would be 
able to continue the same degree of cooperation with the States that 
you have been carrying on to 1953? 

Mr. Swincter. That is correct. Let me point out, Senator, that 
the Department at no time has questioned the desirability and the 
importance of this work. The Department feels that in this type of 
work, primarily because of its importance and because the local 
landowners and States rec ognize its importance, that the States and 
local landowners can and will take it over now that it has started. 


That is the policy back of this proposed reduction. The Department 
does think it is important and a good program. 


COOPERATION IN FOREST TREE PLANTING 


Senator DworsHak. I notice you eliminated the amount of 
$447,061 which was the amount for 1954, the estimate for 1954. You 
are not asking for any money for cooperation in forest-tree planting? 

Mr. Swincier. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. At present we 
are cooperating with 43 States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico in the tree- 
planting program, and it works very much the same way as was 
mentioned before. The State forester or in some cases the extension 
service grows the trees, spends the money and then makes a claim to 
the Federal Government through the Forest Service for reimburse- 
ment for part of the costs. 

Last vear, this program produced 435 million trees out of a total of 
680 million trees produced by all agencies in the United States. That 
680 millions, incidentally, planted the greatest acreage we have ever 
planted, 715,000 acres. Right now the Federal Government is putting 
up $447,061. The States are putting up $2,071,000, and also contribute 
the receipts from the sale of trees—$1,531,000. This money comes 
from three sources, the Federal Government, the State, and receipts 
from sale of trees. The Federal portion this year is 10 percent of the 
total. 

Again, the Department feels that the States and local people because 
of the increased interest in tree planting could take it over. 
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OL) 
POSSIBILITY OF STATES TAKING OVER COUNTY FORESTER PROGRAM 


Senator Aiken. Mr. Chairman, I would like to refer back once 
more to the matter of the county foresters. 

Let’s assume that the reduction is made so that the Federal con- 
tribution to the employment of county foresters is deleted. What is 
the probability of States taking care of the situation so that they may 
continue their work without interruption? 

Mr. SwinGuter. Senator, this morning I talked about white pine 
blister rust, and this is in the same category as cooperative work in 
blister rust. I made mention of the fact that the Secretary on Febru- 
ary 8, sent a letter to each State involved telling them of these cuts, 
and citing the fact that someone from the Department would call 
upon the State people to try to determine that very thing. Our men 
right now are making such a determination. I do not have the results 
but I can give you, I won’t call them guesses, our estimate in this 
connection. 

The reason it is so hard to make a general answer to your question 
is because the situation changes so much from State to State. Some 
of the States are relatively wealthy, and have been at some of this 
work a long time and very likely will pick it up with a minimum of 
shock. In other States, where the Federal Government is putting up 
half the money, or nearly half the money, it is going to come as quite 
a shock. About the only way that we can tell right now how it is 
going to affect the different States is the percentage of money that 
they depend upon from the Federal Government. 

I have those figures here. I have them State by State. For in- 
stance, in the farm forestry program, there are 18 States in which the 


Federal Government, puts up between 40 and 50 percent of the total 
cost of the job. 


AVERAGE FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION PER COUNTY FORESTER 


Senator Aiken. Am [ right in my arithmetic that the average con- 
tribution of the Federal Government would be about $2,450 for each 
county forester? I divided the $632,262 

Mr. SwinGuer. That is correct Saree ically. because the cost 
of the average farm forester probably runs around six to seven thou- 
sand dollars, counting his salary, expenses and office. That is as 
close as we can come, Senator. 

Senator ELLENDER. May we have that table put into the record, 
Senator, indicating percentagewise the amounts? 

Senator Aiken. They said there were 262 county foresters now 
employed in the United States, and the reduction amounts to $632,000. 
So I divided $632,000 by 262 and it comes out about $2,450. 

Mr. Swineier. That is close enough. 

Senator A1kEN. That would be the average contribution. In some 
counties I imagine it is more and others may be less. 

Senator ELLeNDER. The table I had reference to was the one 
wherein he stated that it showed the amount of contributions by the 
Federal Government in 18 States, as I recall, and it amounts to from 
40 to 50 percent. 

Mr. Swincier. Between 40 and 50 percent. And in 14 States it 
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amounts to between 25 percent and 39 percent, and in 6 States it is 
less than 25 percent. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why that difference? 

Mr. SwinGcier. Well, that is a long story, Senator. For a great 
number of reasons. 


Senator Ettenper. You have no yardstick of your own? 
FORESTERS IN VERMONT 


Mr. SwinGier. We have now, but we got it late. You see, this 
was all on a cooperative basis and when we started back in 1937, only 
certain of the States were interested or had money to match. There 
was no formula like on Clarke-McNary at that stage of the game, or 
even now. In Vermont where they put up State money, quite a lot 
of Federal money went into that State. Some of the States got into 
this picture very late and some of them want to come in now. This 
fund has not been increased very rapidly. We would dislike very 
much and the State foresters agree with us, that we now go into 
Vermont and make them fire half of their men in order to take care 
of some other State. 

Senator ELLenpeR. Vermont gets so little out of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, I think it a good thing to increase that forester thing any- 
how. Iam not complaining about that. But on this idea of spending 
and spending more to protect the forests, I think it is false economy 
to cut some of this out. 

Senator A1kEN. I would like to say that our State was the first one 
to be completely covered by the county foresters, so the people all 
over the State know what they are doing. I would like to say, too, 
when the budget came out in January, they had more protests over 
the cuts in allowance for county foresters than any other single item 
in the budget. It was more than the Army, Navy, the State Depart- 
ment and all the rest put together, almost. It 1s simply because of 
the work thet they have done, and the fact that they have been at work 
long enough so that their work can be seen. I do believe that they 
have made it possible for private foresters to get a lot of work which 
they otherwise would not have had. 


FORESTERS IN LOUISIANA 


Senator ELLenper. I did not venture to ask anything about the 
State of Louisiana there, but I do know that the State in the past few 
years has been appropriating quite a lot of money with a view of ex- 
panding our forest resources and maintaining them. What do the 
figures show there for Louisiana? 

Mr. Swineier. On the distribution of trees, you are producing 
under this program 52 million trees. You have five farm foresters of 
the type that the Senator is talking about. 

Senator ELttenper. That is for the whole State? 

Mr. Swineier. That is correct. So one of the States that could 
use more farm foresters, if somebody had the money to put them in, 
is Louisiana. 

Mr. McArpue. May I talk to Senator Ellender’s point? 

Senator DworsHak. Yes. 
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OWNERSHIP OF FOREST LANDS 


Mr. McArpue. I think I should remind the committee that of all 
the forest lands in this country, about one-fourth is owned publicly, 
mostly the Federal Government. Of the remaining three-fourths of 
our forest lands, about three-fourths of it is in the hands of small 
owners, people who own less than about 500 acres and most of them 
own loon than a hundred acres. Meny are farmers. Others are 
people who live in small towns and may be hardware merchants, 
schoolteachers or folks like you and me. These small owners have 
the bulk of the privately owned forest lands of this country. They 
do not make their money raising trees or raising timber. They make 
their living doing something else. The raising of timber is a side 
issue. So in the past they have been easy prey for those who come 
along and offer them a relatively small price for their timber and 
strip their lands. Their lands now are in pretty poor shape. 

We are going to have to depend in this country pretty largely on 
these small owners for a substantial part of our timber supply in the 
future. Recognizing that, this committee and the comparable 
committee in the House some 10 years ago took action looking toward 
doing something about that situation. The program that we are 
discussing now it that program. It has been extremely successful. 
en example, 10 years ago 42,000 acres were planted to trees. This 

ar more than 700,000 acres will be planted. The productivity of 
na se smaller holdings has been built up greatly, although I cannot 
give you a precise figure. About 8 or 10 years ago we estimated 
that less than 4 percent of the small owners were handling their forest 
lands with any idea or any thought toward the future. Today we 
would say that at least 20 percent are, and it may be more. I do not 
wonder at the great interest that has been shown in this program, One 
reason is that when we have approached it—and again, as Mr. Swingler 
said, when I say we, I am talking about the Federal Government and 
the States because we both have been in it shoulder to shoulder—when 
we have approached the private land owner, we have done so not 
with the idea of appealing to his patriotism, but with the words, 
“Let me show you how to make some money out of your timberlands. 
It has not been making you money but we can show you how to make 
some money on it.”’ 

If the landowner has enough timber to interest a private forester, 
we refer him to the private forester. There are not very many of 
them, and most people with small holdings are not yet willing to turn 
the job over to a private forester. They want to do it themselves. 
But they do not know how to do it. So these public foresters that are 
hired by the counties and by the States have attempted to get the 
small-forest owners headed in the right direction but not to do the 
work for them, leaving it to the landowners to do the work. The 
Department now feels that the States, by and large, have gone far 
enough into this to take over the program themselves. I feel that I 
must say that because that is the Department’s policy. The States 
are objecting to this policy, but the Department nevertheless feels 
that this, along with other somewhat similar programs, has now 
reached the stage where the States should take over. As Mr. Swing- 
ler said, that may be fairly easy in some States, and it is going to be 
quite difficult in others. I suppose it will never reach a stage where 
it will be easy for all of them. 
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COOPERATION IN FOREST-FIRE CONTROL 


Senator Dworsnak. Thank you. 

Have you completed your explanation of the item on cooperation 
in forest-fire control? 

Mr. McArpte. That program is handled in exactly the same way as 
the farm-forestry and tree-planting programs. In the fire-control 
project there is proposed an elimination of about a half million dollars, 
not a complete elimination of the project as with the other two. 

Senator DworsHak. Where will that reduction be effective? 

Mr. Swincuer. In that project it is a 5-percent cut. We are in 
better shape than we are with the farm forestry program. We have 
a formula over the years worked out with the State foresters. That 
would be a straight 5-percent cut or 4.81 percent, across the board so 
that each State would share alike in the cut. The reason I say 4.81 
is that the Department’s proposal is to take a 10-percent cut in the 
administration of thisfund. So it is a 5-percent cut overall, and a 10- 
percent cut in administration. Actually, it will amount to about a 
4.8-percent cut right across the board for each State. 

Senator DworsHak. What is the ownership of the lands involved 
in this program? 

Mr. Swineter. Practically all of it is privately owned. There is 
some State land involved, but practically all of it is privately owned. 
There is no Federal at all. There are 427 million acres, of this type 
of land which we feel to be in need of protection. 369 million aéres 
of that is now under protection, leaving 58 million still without 
organized protection. Most of that is in the central and southern 
part of the United States. 

Mr. McArpuie. You may be interested also in a report on the 
progress of this fire project. The contribution of the States when I 
first came before you was $11 million. The contribution of the 
States to forest fire control this year will be $28 million. 

Senator DworsHak. Any questions on this? 

At this point I would like to insert for the record some letters from 
four Senators dealing with this subject. 

(The letters referred to follow:) 

UNITED States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON Purtutc Works, 
February 2, 1954. 
Hon. Mritron R. Youna, 
Chairman, Appropriations Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mri: I am attaching hereto a letter I have received from the chairman 
of the Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board, under which is the division of 
forestry. 

In this letter the chairman has outlined the effect that the proposed reduction 
in forestry cooperative funds would have on the program in Oklahoma. Iam sure 
that this is not an isolated case and perhaps every State in the Union would be 
likewise adversely affected. 

I would appreciate very much your looking carefully into this matter when the 
item is before your subcommittee for consideration. 

With all good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Roperr S, Kerr. 





| 
. 
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OKLAHOMA PLANNING AND ReEsouRCES BOARD, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


, January 29, 1954. 
Hon. Ropert 8. Kerr, 
Member, United States Senate, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR Bop: It has been brought to our attention that when the Fed- 
eral budget was presented on January 21, the forestry cooperative program with 
the States was as follows: 

1. All cooperative funds for farm forestry ($632,429) had been stricken from 
the budget. 

2. All cooperative funds for nursery and forest tree planting ($447,061) had 
been stricken from the budget. 

3. Cooperative funds for forest fire prevention had been reduced $481,200 from 
what they have been. 

These cooperative funds have been very important in assisting farmers and 
timberland owners to protect their forests—making them produce more products 
and keep the forest lands adequately stocked, Also, in the establishment of 
windbreaks, post lots, and wildlife plantings. 

In Oklahoma we have received cooperative money for fire protection since 1926. 
This fiscal year we are protecting almost 3,500,000 acres of forest land. Our, 
budget for this work is $245,758. Of this amount $143,789 is State money, 
$20,000 is paid the State by private cooperators, and $81,969 is cooperative Federal 
money. To lose part of the cooperative money would seriously affect the fire- 
prevention program. 

In Oklahoma we have two nurseries producing forest tree seedlings for dis- 
tribution to farmers and timberland owners. These trees are supplied at a nomi- 
nal charge so as to get more people to plant. From 2 to 6 million seedlings are 
provided each vear. Federal cooperative funds have been used each year since 
1927. We have been receiving from $9,500 to $10,500 annually in cooperative 
Federal funds. These funds have been of considerable help in the program. 

We have two farm foresters working in western Oklahoma assisting in the 
planting of shelterbelts, windbreaks, and post lots. Federal cooperation amounts 
to $4,250 annually. 

Total Federal cooperation this fiscal year will be $95,719. We will appreciate 
your considering the serious effect the loss of Federal cooperating funds would 
have on forestry work in Oklahoma. 

Very truly yours, 
Morton R. Harrison, 
Chairman, Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board, 


INDEPENDENT TIMBER FARMERS OF AMERICA, 
Minneapolis, Minn., February 26, 1954. 
Hon. Miuron R. Youna, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR YouNnG: We have noted in the proposed budget for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture several alarming reductions that are of vital concern to our 
membership. 

We are especially concerned over the budget deletions for farm forestry co- 
operation (cooperation forest management ($632,429) and cooperative Forest 
tree planting ($447,061)). Farmers in North Dakota are intensely interested in 
these two items because their State tree-planting program is a cooperative ven- 
ture under this program. There is also a farm forestry project in the Turtle 
Mountain area financed from State and Federal funds in about equal proportions. 

These cooperative programs of the Forest Service are vitally important to the 
independent timber farmers of the United States. The programs are just starting 
to bring to the farmers and other small timber owners the know-how and leader- 
ship to improve the productivity of forest lands. 

The State has already made a biennial appropriation for nursery operation 
and ‘farm forestry based on the premise that the Federal Government would 
provide funds to approximately match the State. If the Federal funds are not 
available for next year the State program will have to be greatly reduced or parts 
eliminated entirely. 

We hope you will appear before the appropriate committee or take whatever 
action\'you believe advisable to get the above-mentioned items restored. 

Respectfully, 
Cuaries H. Sropparp, Executive Director. 
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Unirep Srates SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
March 22, 1954. 
Hon. Styites Bripces, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
United States Capitol, Washington, D. C. 
(Attention: Mr. Herman Zahl, Agriculture Subcommittee.) 


Dear Seantror Brinces: Attached is a statement regarding cooperative 
forestry funds, submitted by Mr. Ed Stegner, executive secretary of the Conser- 
vation Federation of Missouri, 130 East McCarty Street, Jefferson City, Mo., 
for inclusion in the record on the hearings on the budget proposal. 

Sincerely, 
SruarT SYMINGTON. 


STATEMENT REGARDING COOPERATIVE FoRESTRY FUNDS 


The Federal budget for fiscal year 1955 shows severe cuts in cooperative forestry 
appropriations. These are funds which go to the States for carrying on State 
forestry programs cooperatively with the United States Forest Service, but 
administered by the States. The elimination and reductions are as follows: 

(1) Complete elimination of funds for cooperative forest management, which 
were ($632,429). 

(2) Complete elimination of funds for cooperative forest tree planting, which 
were ($447,061). 

(3) A reduction of cooperative funds for forest fire fighting under the Clarke- 
McNary Act of ($481,200). 

These three programs are the most important phases of our State program for 
forestry. The small Federal assistance has been the sparkplug needed to encourage 
the States to finance the major cost of its forestry work. In our State, it would 
mean the loss of $27,026 to the cooperative forest management work, equivalent 
to %2 of the funds available to our 12 farm forestry projects. The forest-tree 
production and distribution would lose $9,500 and the fire-control work would 
lose approximately $10,000. In addition, the State would lose a degree of technical 
assistance from the United States Forest Service because of the elimination of the 
first two activities from their cooperative responsibilities. 

Those in our State responsible for the State’s forestry program believe that if 
these funds are not reinserted in the budget the forestry work in the State will be 
materially curtailed. 

The State farm forestry program administered by the forestry division of the 
Missouri Conservetion Commission was started in 1940, with one district. There 
are now 12 districts covering 50 counties. 

The objective of the work is to maintain, improve, and utilize the productive 
capacity of privately owned timberlands. The effort consists of advising timber- 
land owners of methods and practices to improve the quality and quantity of their 
timber, to furnish on-the-ground technical assistance on all forest problems, 
and assist timber operators with problems in their timber and milling work. 

The forest-fire control work is the major activity of the forestry division, organ- 
ized control being done on 7 million acres of timberland. Last year, the division 
fought 3,762 wild fires which burned 81,463 acres of forest land. The loss of these 
funds will seriously handicap an already inadequately financed program which 
has offered great hope for restoring to better productivity the 15 million acres of 
forest land in Missouri. The work of the State forestry division is well coordinated 
with the program of other State and Federal agricultural and conservation 
agencies. 





Unrrep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
February 22, 1954. 
Mr. MIke SLATTERY, 
Senale Appropriations Committee, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Statrery: Enclosed is a copy of a letter I have received from Louis 
D. Ferrari, State forester and firewarden of Nevada. As you will note, he is 
protesting the severe cuts in cooperative forestry appropriations. 

As he points out, the proposed reductions of cooperative forestry appropriations 
will work adversely to the best interests of Nevada. 
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His letter is being sent to you for the information of the subeo;nmittee when 
the forestry appropriations are considered. 
If you need further information in this regard I shall be happy to obtain it for 
you. 
Sincerely, 
Grorce W. MALONE, 
United States Senator 


STATE OF NEVADA, 
OFFICE OF SURVEYOR GENERAL, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE LANDS, 
Carson City, Nev., February 9, 1954 
Hon. Groracr W. MALong, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR MALONE: A recent release of the 1955 fiscal year budget for 
the Department of Agriculture shows severe cuts in cooperative forestry appropria- 
tions. Those which specifically affect us are: 

teduction of the Clarke-MecNary cooperative fire protection appropriation by 
$481,200. 

As you know this item is based on the principle of Federal-State cooperation. 
This cooperative approach has proven successful throughout the years. In 
Nevada, we have made great progress in accomplishing better fire protection on 
State and private timbered and watershed lands with such aid. 

Through cooperative aid, we have been able to provide effective protection of 
the vital watershed area bordering on Lake Tahoe and surrounding Reno and 
Carson. Previous to the establishment of the Carson Clarke-MeNary district, 
the Forest Service provided protection to private land as best they could, even 
though it was not their responsibility according to law. This of course placed the 
financial burden directly upon the Federal Government. At present, people 
owning land within the fire district boundaries voluntarily pay a special assess- 
ment for fire protection. The counties of Washoe, Ormsby, and Deugies also 
contribute additional funds for such matters. 

We have also been able to form fire districts in Humboldt, Elko, White Pine, and 
Clark Counties on vital watershed areas. Since you know water is king in our 
State, this matter need not be elaborated upon. Our financial aid to fire districts, 
though limited by necessity, has been an incentive to the people in the formation 
of fire districts. It might also be mentioned that these districts are formed by 
petition which required the signatures of the majority of the residents in a certain 
area. Through cooperative funds, we have been able to form at least a nucleus 
fire organization which can be expanded at the people’s will. 

In 1953 the States spent approximately $26 million for forest-fire protection 
As you probably know, the annual Federal Clarke-MecNary appropriation is ap- 
proximately $9 million. 

In the calendar year, 1953, Nevada spent $33,664 of State and county funds for 
forest-fire protection. We received approximately $26,627 of Federal funds mak- 
ing a total of $60,291 for combined funds. With this amount, we cannot provide 
adequate protection, but we are using it as wisely as we know how. 

From the above explanation, you can readily see that the States are more than 
matching the Federal dollar. 

It must also be mentioned that the States’ fire organizations equipment would 
be of great help to our national defense in the event of a national emergency. 
Also many of the fire-lookout stations could be used for aircraft detection pur- 
poses. Many more than 9 million Federal dollars would be required for such an 
organization without the cooperative approach. 

I cannot stress too strongly that the proposed reductions of cooperative forestry 
appropriations would work adversely to our best interests in Nevada and other 
States in the Union. We have made considerable progress in the past few years 
and are strengthening the program each year. It would not take too much of a 
curtailment of funds to wipe out what progress has been made in Nevada. 

Should you desire a more complete report of such activities in Nevada, please 
do not hesitate to ask us. 

Very truly yours, 
Lovis D. Frerrart, 
State Forester-F irewarden. 
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Senator Dworsnak. The next will be the cooperative range im- 
provements. 
Mr. McArpix. We discussed that yesterday. 


GRAZING FEES 


Senator ArkEN. Has there been a discussion of a survey in grazing 
fees? You may recall in 8, 2548 we deleted from that one section 
which provided for survey of the rental fees for grazing purposes and 
instead recommended the Appropriations Committee making avail- 
able funds with which to survey not only the Forest Service lands but 
also the BLM lands. We felt that making a study of Forest Service 
lands anyway would not by itself be effective. 


COST OF SURVEY 


Can you tell us, Mr. McArdle, about what the expense would be to 
the Forest Service for such a joint survey? 

Senator DworsHax. Do you want to comment on that? 

Mr. Curr. Senator Aiken, when the Aiken-Thye bill, S. 2548, was 
being considered by your committee, we were asked to make an esti- 
mate of the cost of making the grazing fee study as provided in the 
original draft of your bill, which was a study of the fees on grazing 
lands admiaistered by the Department of Agriculture. As I recall, 
we estimated that it would take about 3 years to make a compre- 
hensive study of that and would costly approximately $200,000. 


JOINT STUDY WITH INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 


Senator Arken. That is as I recall it. Do you think that such a 
study or survey could be worked out? And, would it be done jointly 
with the Interior Department or would each make their own study? 
It would be better if we had a joint committee make the study, I think. 

Mr. Curr. We have not discussed that with the Interior Depart- 
ment. I do not know just what the attitude of the Interior Depart- 
ment would be toward making a joint study. There are some basic 
differences in the manner in which they arrive at their fees and the 
way that the fees on the national forests and the LU lands are arrived 
at. Congress has commented on the differences in the fees on num- 
erous occasions. The national forest fees are considerably higher 
than the fees on the Bureau of Lands Management lands. My 
personal feeling is that it would be desirable if such a study is under- 
taken that it be a joint study to cover the whole grazing-fee problem 
on Federal lands rather than to have a separate study on national 
forest and LU lands. 

Senator A1rkEN. That would be a matter for the entire Appropria- 
tions Committee to consider, I would think, and determine how best 
such a study could be made. It is obvious that if the Forest Service 
makes their own study and the BLM makes their own study, that they 
could conceivably come up about where they started from. 

I think we do not want to forget to have the whole Appropriations 
Committee consider that matter, because it is important and con- 
ceivably could pay for itself—such a study could pay for itself— many 
times over. 
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I will not ask you to.comment any. further. 

Senator Dworsnak. Do you have any other comments now on 
items of the Forest Service? 

Mr. McArp.ue. Those are all of the comments, I think, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Dworsnak. There are no other remaining items that you 
know of? 

Mr. McArpue. May we go off the record? 

Senator Dworsnak. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Senator DworsHak. Have there been any language changes or 
recommendations for changes? 

Mr. Loveripae. Yes, sir. For example, the language changes 
No. 2, 4, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14; that is, 8 of the 14 language changes 
are due to the Department of Agriculture reorganization. They are 
merely to bring the appropriation language in line with the new 
organization of the Department with regard to forestry activities. 

Senator Tuyr. That is just a clarification of the intent and meaning 
of the language in accordance with the reorganization plan? 

Mr. LovertpGr. That is right. There is a reason given for each of 
the changes here in the notes. I can review them very rapidly if 
you care to have me do so, for the other four. 

Senator DworsHak. Go ahead. 

Mr. LovreripGr. Language change No. 1 is shown on page 244. 
It adds the words “including travel expenses of advisory councils or 
similar groups;’’. The reason for that is to permit the Forest Service 
to pay expenses of national forest advisory council members incidental 
to their attendance at council meetings. Particularly is this authority 
needed for the proposed National Forest Advisory Council on the 
national level to advise the Secretary and Chief of the Forest Service 
on matters of broad policy with respect to the protection, development, 
and utilization of the national forests. 

I can go into further detail, if you care to have it. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record). 

Senator AIKEN. Does this refer to the multiple-use committees or 
those authorized under the Thye-Granger Act? 

Mr. LoveripGe. | believe it would take care of both types of them. 

Senator A1kEN. There was talk that we might authorize, in the 
case of expenses in the case of regional or possibly a national com- 
mittee, but we decided to leave it all out at this time because, for the 
first time we were authorizing by law multiple-use committees anyway. 

Senator ELLeNprER. Here you are providing for their payment. Is 
that right? Is that correct? 

Mr. LoverinGe. This is to pay their expenses only. 

Senator ELLENDER. What? 

Mr. LoverinGe. Their travel expenses only, not their salaries. 

Senator AIKEN. In our hearings it seemed to be the consensus that 
the local multiple-use committees at least would be willing to get 
together without charging for expenses the same as they have been 
doing in an unofficial capacity. 
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Senator Ettenper. As I recall, we deleted the whole thing from the 
bill because it might set a precedent. 

Senator A1ken. Every one would want to get on the committee 
so they could go places. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is correct. So here you are doing what 
we of the committee said should not be done. 

Senator ArkEN. In S. 2548 we simply ignored the matter of expenses 
or per diems. 

Mr. Loveringr. The main point that is involved here, Senator 
Ellender, is that, for the National Council, which the Secretary is 
considering setting up, and also for the Alaskan Council, the cost of 
travel for the council members would be very high. Consequently, 
although we would be able to obtain membership for the councils 
from the more wealthy people, it would be difficult to impossible to 
get representation from the lower income people on these particular 
councils because they could not afford to pay for the required long 
trips. 

Senator ELitenper. Is this something new? 

Mr. LoveripGe. Yes; for a National Council and for one in Alaska; 
not for local advisory groups. 

Senator ELLENpER. It is just coming into being? 

Mr. LoveripGr. We have no such national council at the present 
time and we have none in Alaska. They are just now being formed. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is there an authorization for this? 

Mr. Loverinae. Yes. 

Senator ELLenper. How much do you expect to spend on this? 

Mr. Loveripce. There has been no formal estimate made, Mr. 
Chairman, but my guess would be, and I would like to correct this 
after I have given it more thought, after we have checked on it, the 
average cost per meeting would run three or four thousand dollars 
a vear. 

Senator ELtenper. Three or four thousand dollars? 

Mr. LoveripGe. Yes. 

Senator Dwors#ak. Is there an authorization for this? 

Mr. LoveripGe. The Comptroller General, as brought out on page 
246, has recognized that agencies may appoint councils, commissions, 
boards, or similar bodies. However, it is necessary to obtain specific 
authority for the payment of expenses of such groups in accordance 
with 31 United States Code 673. It is planned to limit the use of 
this authority for the present to a National Forest Advisory Council 
and an Alaska Forest Advisory Council. 

Senator ELtenpER. Mr. Chairman, I suggest when this language 
comes up I would like to have something to sav about it, because I 
don’t think we ought to open the door at all. Just leave it closed as 
it is. 

Senator ArkeN. There is a strong probability, Senator Ellender, 
that S. 2548 will be finally disposed of before we write up this bill. 
I understand that it will probably be called up in the next few days, 
or else it will be decided to let it go without calling it up. 

Senator Dworsnak. Why do you not just insert into the record 
the explanation for the changes from the second to the ninth? 

Mr. LoveripGe, All right. We will be glad to furnish for the 
record the language together with related explanations. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as follows 
(new language in italic; deleted matter enclosed in brackets): 

“For expenses necessary, including not to exceed $15,000 for employment 
pursuant to the second sentence of section 706 (a) of the Organic Act of 1944 
(5 U. 8S. C. 574), as amended by section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 
(5 U.S. C. 55a), including travel expenses of advisory councils or similar groups; 
to experiment and make investigations and report on forestry, national 
forests, forest fires, forest insects and diseases, and lumbering [, but no part 
of this appropriation shall be used for any experiment or test made outside 
the jurisdiction of the United States]; to advise the owners of woodlands 
as to the proper care of the same; * * * to protect, administer, and improve 
the national forests, including tree planting and other measures to prevent 
erosion, drift, surface wash, soil waste, and the formation of floods, and to 
conserve water; to ascertain the natural conditions upon and utilize the 
national forests, to transport and care for fish and game supplied to stock the 
national forests or the waters therein; for management of lands acquired under 
the land utilization program; and to collate, digest, report, and illustrate the 
results of experiments and investigations made by the Forest Service: Pro- 
vided further, That the appropriations available to the Forest Service for the 
current fiscal year may be used for the operation and maintenance of aircraft, 
and the purchase of not to exceed [three] four (for replacement only), and 
not to exceed $250,000 of such appropriations may be used for the main- 
tenance, improvement, and construction of [airplane] aircraft landing 
fields in, or adjacent to, the national forests, as follows: 

“National forest protection and management: For the administration, 
protection, use, maintenance, improvement, and development of the national 
forests, including the establishment and maintenance of forest tree nurseries, 
including the procurement of tree seed and nursery stock by purchase, pro- 
duction, or otherwise, seeding and tree planting and the care of plantations 
and young growth; the maintenance of roads and trails and the construction 
and maintenance of all other improvements necessary for the proper and 
economical administration, protection, development, and use of the national 
forests, including experimental areas under Forest Service administration, 
* * * and all expenses necessary for the use, maintenance, improvement, 
protection, and general administration of the national forests * * * and 
for the management of lands under title III of the act of July 22, 1937, and the 
act of August 11, 1945 (7 U. S. C. 1010-1012); $28,935,000: Provided, That 
the Secretary may sell at market value any property located in Yalobusha, Chicka- 
saw, and Pontotoc Counties, Miss., administered under title III of the act of 
July 22, 1937, and suitable for return to private ownership under such terms 
and conditions as would not conflict with the purposes of said act. 

- * * * * * * 


‘‘Control of forest pests: For the control of white pine blister rust pursuant to the 
act of April 26, 1940 (16 U. S. C. 594a), including the development and testing 
of new control methods, $2,430,000, of which $360,000 shall be available to the 
Department of the Interior for the control of white pine blister rust on or en- 
dangering Federal lands under the jurisdiction of that Department or lands or 
Indian tribes which are under the jurisdiction of or retained under restrictions 
of the United States; and for carrying out the Forest Pest Control Act (16 U. 8. 
C., supp. V, 594-1-594-5), $2,585,000, of which $2,185,000 shall be appor- 
tioned for use pursuant to section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, for 
the purposes of said act to the extent necessary under the then existing conditions, 
$5,015,000. 

“Forest research: For forest research at forest or range experiment stations, 
the Forest Products Laboratory, or elsewhere, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, and 10 of the act approved May 22, 1928, 
as amended (16 U. 8S. C. 581, 58la—481c, 581f-581i), including the construc- 
tion and maintenance of improvements; fire, silvicultural, watershed, forest 
insects and diseases, and other forest investigations and experiments; in- 
vestigations and experiments to develop improved methods of management 
of forest and [other] related ranges; experiments, investigations, and tests 
of forest products; marketing research and service on timber and timber products; 


and comprehensive forest survey; and investigations in forest economics; 
* OK? 


The first change is proposed to permit the Forest Service to pay expenses of 
national forest advisory council members incidental to their attendance at council 
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meetings. Particularly is this authority needed for a proposed National Forest 
Advisory Council on the national level to advise the Secretary and the Chief of 
the Forest Service on matters of broad policy with respect to the protection, 
development and utilization of national forests. This authority is equally im- 
portant in the case of the Alaska group which counsels with the regional forester 
at Juneau concerning the broad social and economic problems connected with the 
management of the Alaska National Forests. 

Water users, livestock owners, timber operators, sportsmen, recreation seekers, 
and the public generally, have a vital interest in the way national forest resources 
are managed and the interest of each group should be considered. The advice and 
counsel of such groups composed of leaders in many fields can be of invaluable 
assistance to the management of national forest resources. Demands upon the 
national forests and conflicts with respect to the best utilization and management 
of their resources present problems of increasing complexity and importance to 
the national economy and security. 

The proposed National Forest and Alaska advisory councils would consider 
broad policies relating to such problems as the establishment of sustained yield 
units, modification of the boundaries of wilderness areas, steps needed to protect 
range, as well as individual stockmen, during drought periods, conflicts between 
interests of stockmen, sportsmen, Water users, recreationists, miners, etc., location 
of access roads, measures needed to protect critical watershed areas, criteria for 
closing national forest areas for fire protection, national forests regulations, and 
wildlife management problems which affect domestic livestock grazing and other 
uses. 

If representative people are selected to advise the Forest Service and the 
Secretary, some would have to travel over 2,000 miles to reach Washington. In 
Alaska the travel distances are great and expensive, as practically all of the travel 
is by air. Paying travel expense, plus the hotel and other living expenses while 
attending an advisory council meeting, would be difficult for a person of modest 
means. Nevertheless, it is just as important for such interests to be represented 
as for the interests of the well-to-do. 

The 20,000 national forest grazing permits vary in size from 1 to over 3,000 
head of cattle, and from 1 to over 10,000 sheep. Over 59 percent of the cattle 
permits are for from 1 to 40 head. 

In the case of the 22,000 timber sales made on national forests, over 19,000 
were for less than $1,000. On the other hand, one organization may purchase 
as much as a million dollars worth of stumpage from the national forests in 1 year. 

Fifteen million irrigated acres receive water from the national forests. Small 
water users as well as the large, should be represented. There are 33 million 
visits to the national forests by recreationists and 6 million fishermen and 
hunters use the national forests annually. The same principle applies to them. 

Men who in the past have served on these advisory councils have given gener- 
ously of their time without compensation and at considerable personal sacrifice 
and expense—as a public service. In all fairness, it is believed that the Govern- 
ment should pay travel and subsistence expenses incurred in connection with 
attendance at infrequently scheduled advisory council meetings. Considerable 
financial hardship to some would otherwise result. 

The Comptroller General has recognized that agencies may appoint councils, 
commissions, boards or similar bodies (26 Comp. Gen. 354, 356; 11 Comp. Gen. 
331). However, it is necessary to obtain specific authority for the payment of 
expenses of such groups in accordance with 31 United States Code 673. It is 
planned to limit the use of this authority for the present to a National Forest 
Advisory Council and an Alaska Forest Advisory Council. 

The 2d, 4th, 8th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, and 14th changes are to incorporate or 
adjust references to functions, transferred to or from the Forest Service consistent 
with the reorganization of the Department, which are explained in more detail 
in the justifications for the activities involved. These changes provide for the 
continuation of such activities which are now included under the Forest Service. 

The third change proposes to eliminate the words ‘‘but no part of this appropria- 
tion shall be used for any experiment or test made outside the jurisdiction of the 
United States” so as to permit use of appropriations made to the Forest Service 
for experiment and investigations on forest insects and diseases whenever it may 
be necessary, in the same manner as has been done in the past, by the former 
Bureaus of Entomology and Plant Quarantine and Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering. 

Experiments and investigations on insects and diseases have been carried on 
and are now being conducted in countries outside the jurisdiction of the United 
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States, and, in some cases, in cooperation with other countries. During the past 
2 or 3 vears the Division of Forest Insect Investigations has been carrving on, in 
cooperation with the appropriate authorities in the Dominion of Canada, studies 
and tests of spruce-budworm control. The Division has also cooperated with 
Canadian authorities on investigations of virus diseases of insects and methods 
of control. While this latter cooperation has not yet involved the participation 
of Department personnel in experiments on Canadian soil, developments indicate 
that it may be desirable. In both cases, the application of certain control meas- 
ures in the United States is based on this cooperative research. 

The fifth change combines the authority for the replacement of 1 aircraft 
under ‘“‘Control of forest pests’? with the authorization for replacement for 3 for 
continuing Forest Service activities 

The sixth change substitutes the word ‘‘xircraft’’ for “airplane’’ in order to 
clarify the language and make it consistent with the earlier wordage in the proviso 
which uses the word “‘aircraft.’’ 

The seventh change inserts the words “or adjacent to’’ the national forests. 
This change is recommended so as to permit use of appropriations available to 
the Forest Service on aircraft landing fields located adjacent to national forests 
which are essential to protection and management of the national forests. In 
some cases aircraft landing fields cannot, practicably, be located inside the na- 
tional-forest boundaries because (a) of rough mountainous terrain and (b) the 
only justifiable need for such a landing field is for fire-control purposes. Con- 
sequently, in order to facilitate and expedite transportation of men and supplies, 
including ‘‘smokejumpers,’’ to inaccessible areas for reconnaisance of large fires, 
suppression, action, and for detection service in remote areas and after lightning 
storms, use is made of landing fields located near the national forests. The pro- 
posed change in language would permit work on these landing fields in the identical 
manner that is now provided for landing fields located in the national forests. 

The ninth change inserts the former separate appropriation ‘‘Control of forest 
pests’’ as a new subappropriation under ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Forest Service.”’ 
The language has been simplified by removing unnecessary words and specific 
authorities such as the replacement of aircraft and construction and alteration of 
buildings now included in the preamble for the Forest Service so that these pro 
visions will be uniformly applicable to all activities for ‘‘Salaries and expenses, 
Forest Service.” 

Senator DworsHak. Is there anything that you wanted to say in 
comment on any of those changes? 

Mr. LoverinGe. No; 1 think they are all self-explanatory. 

Senator ELLenper. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator DworsnHak. Is there anything more? 

Mr. McArpue. Before we close, I would like to express on behalf 
of all of us our appreciation to the committee for being so patient with 
us in our answers to your questions. 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you. Chairman Young has requested 
that the subcommittee recess until April 7 at 10 a. m. 

(Whereupon, at 4:10 p. m., Wednesday, March 31, 1954, the com- 
mittee was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Friday, April 9, 1954.) 
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Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 2 p. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Milton R. Young (chairman of the subecom- 
mittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Young, Ferguson, Dworshak, and Hayden. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
ComMopity STABILIZATION SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF TRUE D. MORSE, UNDERSECRETARY OF AGRI- 
CULTURE; ROSS RIZLEY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICUL- 
TURE; JAMES A. McCONNELL, ADMINISTRATOR, COMMODITY 
STABILIZATION SERVICE; PRESTON RICHARDS, DEPUTY ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR FOR PRICE SUPPORT, COMMOINITY STABILIZATION 
SERVICE; H. L. MANWARING, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR FOR 
PRODUCTION ADJUSTMENT, COMMODITY STABILIZATION 
SERVICE; LAWRENCE MYERS, DIRECTOR, SUGAR DIVISION, 
COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE; R. P. BEACH, BUDGET 
OFFICER, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE; AND CHARLES 
L. GRANT, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


APPROPRIATION SUMMARY 
CoMMoDITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 


Summary of appropriations, 1954, and estimates, 1955 } 


Budget Increase (+ 
estimate, or 
1955 decrease (— 


A ppror rl- 


Item ated, 1954 


Agricultural adjustment programs $44, 312, 000 $42, 500, 000 —$1, 812, 000 
Sugar Act program ._ 2 50, 608, 287 59, 600, 000 8, 287 
Total direct annual appropriations or estimates. 103, 920, 287 102, 100, 000 —1, 820, 287 


! Excludes administrative expense authorization for Commodity Credit Corporation. 
?In addition, $93,500 available from prior year balances. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Younc. The committee will come to order. 

You are appearing here today on behalf of the appropriations for 
the Commodity Stabilization Service? 

Mr. Rizuey. I am going to present the general statement on the 
budget estimates for the Commodity Stabilization Service. 

Senator YounG. Please proceed. 

Do you want to read your statement? It is not very long; is it? 

Mr. Rizuey. It is 13 pages long. 

Senator Youne. Whichever you prefer. 

Mr. Rizuey. I believe I will put it in the record. It deals with the 
effect of the reorganization as well as the budget estimates. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF Ross Rizuey, AssIsTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity 
to discuss with you this morning the budget for the Commodity Stabilization 
Service and the Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Committees, 
formerly PMA committees. 

Although the basic programs included in the responsibilities assigned to the 
Commodity Stabilization Service and the ASC committees have not changed in 
nature, they are included in a changed organizational framework as a result of 
the departmental reorganization announced by Secretary Benson on November 
2, 1953. It may be helpful if we begin with a brief outline of the changes that 
have taken place in the organizations which will carry out these program respon- 
sibilities. We will appreciate any counsel with respect to our future operations 
which you may give us. 

EFFECTS OF REORGANIZATION 


The order reorganizing the Department of Agriculture (Secretary’s Memoran- 
dum No. 1320, supp. 4, dated November 2, 1953) designated the Production and 
Marketing Administration as the Commodity Stabilization Service. All functions 
and activities of PMA not otherwise assizned were assigned to the CSS. 

Former PMA functions which were assigned to other agencies were as follows: 

To the Agricultural Marketing Service: Marketing research, marketing serv- 
ices, national school-lunch program; section 32 work as follows: Surplus removal, 
food trades activities, marketing agreements and orders. 

To the Agricultural Research Service: Enforcement of Insecticide, Fungicide, 
and Rodenticide Act, cotton ginning and processing research, 

To the Foreign Agricultural Service: Section 22 imports controls, import-export 
controls under the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended. 

With respect to the section 32 program and section 6 purchases for school- 
lunch programs, actual procurement, transportation and related payment and 
accounting functions for purchase and export payment operations initiated by the 
Agricultural Marketing Service are being performed by the CSS. This avoids 
duplication of procuring and servicing agencies. 

The reorganization has been accomplished with a minimum of disturbance to 
operations. With few exceptions, personnel working on functions remaining in 
CSS were retained in CSS, and personnel working on functions assigned to other 
agencies were transferred to the respective agencies by January 1, 1954. Funds 
used for performing the functions transferred to other agencies were of course 
transferred to the respective agencies. 


COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 


The Commodity Stabilization Service now has responsibility for the following 
activities: 

1. Commodity Credit Corporation programs and operations, including the 
price support, storage, supply and foreign purchase and commodity export 
programs. 

2. Agricultural adjustment programs, which presently include acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas on wheat, cotton, peanuts and tobacco, and acreage 
allotments on corn 
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3. The administration of the Sugar Act, including payments to producers, 
production controls, and wage and price determinations. 

4. International Wheat Agreement. 

5. Operation of the 1953 drought emergency program under which emergency 
feed is supplied eligible producers in drought-stricken areas, and assistance is 
furnished States in the drought area in financing freight on hay shipped into the 
drought areas. 

6. Administration of the ACP program through the ASC State and county 
offices. 

7. Handling for the Agricultural Marketing Service the actual procurement, 
arranging transportation, and accounting for costs involved in purchases of 
commodities with section 32 funds and funds made available under section 6 
of the National School Lunch Act and making payments to exporters under 
section 32 programs. 

8. Administrative supervision and direction of the ASC State and county 
offices and servicing these offices. 

9. Certain responsibilities under the Defense Production Act of 1950. 

I have here for each member of the committee a copy of a functional organiza- 
tion chart for the Commodity Stabilization Service which will show clearly the 
manner in which the new organization is set up. There were 866 positions 
financed from administrative accounts retained in the Washington offices of CSS, 
and 3,663 positions in CSS field offices. The field offices include 8 commodity 
offices; 4 audit offices; 5 compliance and investigation offices; 1 western area 
office each for administrative services, administrative accounting, and personnel 
management. The eastern area is serviced by the Washington Administrative 
Services, Fiscal and Personnel Divisions. 

In addition, there are included in CSS 164 employees in the Performance and 
Aerial Photographic Division and its two laboratories (in Washington and Salt 
Lake City) financed directly from program accounts. 

As of February 28, 1954, there were 4,370 full-time CSS employees. 


ASC STATE AND COUNTY COMMITTEES 


The reorganization did not change the functions and responsibilities of the 
State and county committees in any way. These committees were renamed to 
reflect more accurately their functions and were included as a separate entity in the 
agricuitural stabilization group. The channels through which they operate have 
not been changed. Their day-to-day operations for all programs which are 
assigned to them are under the direction and supervision of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service. ACP policy directives and operating instructions for that 
program are prepared by the ACP Service, and transmitted to the ASC State 
offices through Commodity Stabilization Service channels. All budget, account- 
ing, personnel, administrative, audit, and compliance and investigation services 
relative to these offices are performed by the Commodity Stabilization Service. 

Operations of the State and county offices are financed from funds made avail- 
able to the Department to carry out programs assigned to the State and county 
committees. Except for the ACP program, substantially all of the operations of 
the committees relate to programs for which the Commodity Stabilization Service 
has responsibility. 

As of February 28, 1954, there were 1,853 employees in the 48 ASC State offices 
and the 2 insular offices in Puerto Rico and Hawaii as compared with 1,851 a year 
earlier. There are 3,055 ASC county committees. In the fiscal year 1953, each 
county committeeman worked an average of 69.3 days, each community commit- 
teeman worked an average of 4.7 days and there was an average of 3.8 man-yvears 
per county worked by all other personnel. During the first half of the current 
fiscal year employment of county committeemen was at the rate of 59.4 days per 
year, community committeemen, 5.8 days per year, and all other personnel 6.7 
man-years per county. 

1955 BUDGET ESTIMATES 


The 1955 budget estimates for the Commodity Stabilization Service include 
funds for the agricultural adjustment programs (acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas), the sugar program and the administrative expense authorization for the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. Ordinarily, there would be included a request 
for restoration of the capital impairment of the CCC as of June 30, 1953, and the 
reimbursement to the Corporation for costs incurred under the International 
Wheat Agreement in the fiscal year 1953. However, because of the urgent need 


45112—54——35 
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for action to reduce the Corporation’s obligations against its borrowing authority, 
the Congress approved an emergency measure to authorize early cancellation of 
notes for these items. 

The estimates included in the budget are the minimum consistent with a 
reasonably satisfactory job of administration, under the assumptions on which 
the estimates were based. There are several important developments which 
have materially increased the workload to be performed: 

1. We are faced with the largest inventories of commodities and the largest 
price-support volume in the history of the Commodity Credit Corporation in the 
fiscal years 1954 and 1955 and an accompanying host of new and difficult problems 
of administration. 

2. We have instituted acreage and marketing controls as required by law on 
wheat, cotton, and Puerto Rican and mainland sugarcane and acreage controls 
on corn, in addition to acreage allotments and marketing quotas on tobacco and 
peanuts. It is anticipated that similar controls will be necessary on these com- 
modities and on sugar beets in 1955. 

3. We are administering a drought emergency program which will probably 
have to be continued well into the spring of this year and which is extremely 
burdensome in detail. 

4. All indications point to a considerable expansion in the work which CSS 
will perform in connection with surplus removal operations. 

In the face of these circumstances employment has been held to a minimum in 
the interests of utmost economy. PMA employment in Washington on October 
31, 1953, just before the departmental reorganization, was at approximately its 
lowest level in the history of PMA, and 11 percent under that a year earlier. 
The employment level in the State ASC offices as of February 28, 1954, was about 
the same as a year earlier despite the additional acreage allotment and marketing- 
quota programs in operation and increased CCC activities. The Commodity 
Stabilization Service now has only 1 field office each for administrative services, 
yersonnel, and administrative accounting, whereas there were 5 a year ago. 
nudes in the CSS commodity offices, while somewhat greater than that 
a year earlier, is only 3 percent more than that as of February 28, 1951, when the 
program volume was considerably less than we have now. 

I would like to briefly review at this time the 1955 budget for each of the CSS 
programs, and discuss with you some of our current program problems. 


Agricultural adjustment programs 


All work for which funds will be required under this heading in the fiscal year 
1955 is mandatory under existing statutes governing the imposition of acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas. These programs are administered through the 
ASC State and county committees, and every effort is being made to do the work 
required by law in the least costly way possible. 

It is important to bear in mind in considering the estimated costs of these 
programs that the work relative to an individual crop spreads over 3 or more 
fiscal years. The bulk of the work is done in 2 fiscal years. Thus, the estimates 
for the fiscal vear 1955 cover a considerable amount of work on both the 1954 and 
1955 crops of each commodity. 


Estimates of cost 


The 1955 estimate of $42,500,000 assumes that, in addition to the work remain- 
ing to be done in connection with 1954-crop controls, acreage allotment and 
marketing quota programs will be in effect on the 1955 crops of tobacco, peanuts, 
wheat, and cotton and that an acreage allotment program will be in effect on the 
1955 crop of corn. The following amounts are included in the estimate for each 
of the commodities: 


Tobacco a Lhe baw Waka Wenn re eee $3, 781, 750 
Peanuts ee a aoe euwencncamene 2, 324, 050 
Wheat po ee ee 14, 135, 800 
Cotton ; os _ 15, 702, 100 
SE A a es Set bs an’ 5 ilk b wi - gon eae ee Reid 6, 556, 300 

it he esse cet deco udaedemndidmce RD NS elses 225 42, 500, 000 


This estimate is $1,562,000 less than the estimated cost during the current 
fiscal year of the work on the 1954 and prior-year crops of the commodities 
involved. In addition, there was $250,000 made available for State and county 
office work on Selective Service matters in the fiscal year 1954 which is not included 
in the 1955 estimates. 
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The reduction in the estimate for acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
contemplates no change in the cost of the peanut and tobacco programs, increases 
of $1,062,000 for wheat and decreases of $615,000 for corn, and $2,009,000 for 
cotton. The increase for wheat represents the additional amount necessary, 
with the strictest economy in other jobs, to accomplish yen minimum required 
measurement of acreage for compliance checking. In the case of cotton, the net 
decrease reflects elimination of the necessity for measuring acreage in assembling 
basie data for 1955-crop allotments, partially offset by additional costs of work 
in the fiscal year 1955 in the administration of marketing quotas on 1954-crop 
cotton. The decrease for corn reflects less work required for collection of basic 
data to establish allotments, partially offset by additional funds required to 
measure corn acreage to establish eligibility for price-support. 

Due to the fact that the supplemental appropriation for 1954 for corn-acreage 
allotments was smaller than the estimated aes, it Was necessary to 
redistribute the total funds available for the fiscal year 1954 in such a manner 
as to permit performance of the minimum required work on corn and, at the 
same time, avoid deferring into the fiscal year 1955 any more of the 1954 per- 
formance checking on cotton and wheat than absolutely necessary. Our esti- 
mates are based on the assumption that we will be able to accomplish enough 
measurement of 1954-crop acreage in the fiscal year 1954 so that not more than 
the following percentages will remain to be measured in the fiscal year 1955: 


Tobacco, 56 percent of 600,000 farms in 930 counties. 
Peanuts, 49 percent of 140,000 farms in 524 counties. 
Wheat, 41 percent of 2,100,000 farms in 2,674 counties. 
Cotton, 66 percent of 1,350,000 farms in 1,061 counties. 
Corn, 38 percent of 1,900,000 farms in 834 counties. 


Weather conditions and availability of manpower to perform the work are 
important factors in the amount of measuring that can be accomplished. 

It is anticipated that the expenditure of funds for these programs will result 
in smaller expenditures in price-support programs ¢ and in smaller losses on inven- 
tories of commodities owned by the CCC, than otherwise would be the case. 
The extent to which this will be true, however, will be materially affected by the 
extent to which average yields exceed recent averages and the extent to which 


diverted acres are used for production of other crops under price support. 

With re spect uo se ‘lective rvice work, i> is anticipa ed that the State and 
county offices will perform only the minimum work required to furnish informa- 
tion requested by selective service officials, and that the cost thereof will be spread 
across all funds utilized by the State and county offices. 


SUGAR ACT PROGRAM 


The 1955 estimate of $59,600,000, which is $45,000 less than the amount 
appropriated for 1954, includes $58,208,000 for payments to producers and $1,392,- 
000 for administrative expenses. The amount of administrative expenses 
includes a contingency reserve of $77,000 to cover the eventuality of restrictive 
proportionate shares on the 1955 crop of sugar beets. 


Production and payments 


On the basis of estimated production from the 1954 crop of 4,644,000 tons, 
raw value, $64,874,820 will be required for payments on the 1954 crop. In 
addition, there remains $550,005 to be paid on the 1953 crop, making total require- 
ments $65,424,825. Since only $58,208,000 is provided for payments to producers 
in this estimate, it will be necessary to defer until 1956 $7,216,825 of the Puerto 
Rican payments. This will not jeopardize the program because payments on 
the 1954-55 Puerto Rican sugar crop ordinarily would not be started until the 
beginning of the succeeding fiscal year when the Puerto Rico harvest of 1954-55 
crop will be completed. 

An estimate of 1954 production based on the recent report of farmers’ planting 
intentions indicates the total crop may exceed 4,644,000 tons. It is extremely difficult 
to e.timate accurately the volume of production this far in advance. If the esti- 
matas on which the budget is based prove to be too high, the indicated amount 
of payments to be deferred into 1956 would be reduced. On the ovher hand, if 
the estimates prove to be too low, it will be necessary to defer a greater amount 
of payments into 1956. Payments, at statutory raves, are manda‘ory, and the 
amount required, of course, depends entirely upon production from any given 
crop. It is assumed that whatever amount is required to complete the payments 
on the 1954 crop as a whole will be included in the 1956 estimates. 
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Operating expenses 

The estimate for 1955 operating expenses is $1,315,000, plus a contingency 
reserve of $77,000 for possible proportionate shares work on sugar beets of the 
1955 crop (comparable to work on acreage allotments and marketing quotas on 
other crops). Excluding the contingency reserve, there will be a total reduction 
of $92,063 from the amount available in the current fiscal year, consisting of (1) 
$48,078 due to eliminating the cost of living differential in the Caribbean area 
office, (2) $20,000 due to revision in the cost of conducting the study of invisible 
sugar supplies, and (3) $23,985 due to limiting the scope of compliance checking 
at the county level. In addition to these specific reductions other economies are 
being made sufficient to enable performance of the additional workload caused by 
restrictive proportionate shares which have been imposed for mainland and Puerto 
Rico sugarcane of the 1954 crop and by the marketing allotment programs in 
the mainland cane and beet sugar areas for the calendar vear 1954. The $77,000 
being recommended as a contingency reserve will be used only in the event it 
becomes necessary to impose restrictive proportionate shares on the 1955 sugar 
beet crop. 

COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 

Mr. Morse, president of the Commodity Credit Corporation, will present a 

statement concerning the 1955 budget for the Corporation. 


ORGANIZATIONAL CHART 


Mr. Rizuey. I think we have an organization chart for the CSS to 
put into the record. 
(The chart referred to faces this page:) 


EFFECTS OF REORGANIZATION 


The order reorganizing the Department of Agriculture (Secretary’s 
Memorandum No. 1320, Supplement 4, dated November 2, 1953) 
designated the Production and Marketing Administration as the 
Commodity Stabilization Service. All functions and activities of 
PMA not otherwise assigned were assigned to the CSS. 

Senator Younec. What changes were made? Are they listed on the 
second page? 

Mr. Rizuey. The former PMA functions assigned to the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service were marketing research, marketing services, 
national school lunch program, and section 32 work as follows: 
Surplus removal, food trades activities, and marketing agreements and 
orders. 

To the Agricultural Research Service: Enforcement of Insecticide, 
Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act; and cotton ginning and processing 
research. 

To the Foreign Agricultural Service: Section 22 import controls, 
and import-export controls under the Defense Production Act of 1950 
as amended. 

That information appears on page 2 of the prepared statement. 

Mr. Beacnu. On page 3 there is a listing of the activities remaining 
in the Commodity Stabilization Service. Basically, they are the 
Commodity Credit Corporation programs, agricultural adjustment 
programs, which presently include the acreage allotment and market- 
ing quota programs, the Sugar Act, administration of the International 
Wheat Agreement, drought emergency programs, and the supply 
program under which the Commodity Credit Corporation buys for 
FOA, the Army, or others. Those are essentially the programs 
involved. In addition, CSS administers the ACP program through 
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AUDIT DIVISION 1/ 


Advises the Administrator in the formulation 

of plans and policies to insure sound and 

re See practices and procedures. 

a 

oats 9 en stele es a oe DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR FOR PRODUCTION ADJUSTMENT 

CSS, CCC, ASC State and County Offices, 

their agents and contractors. Participates with the Administrator in developing, 
planning and administering CSS and CCC policies, 
grums and activities. Primarily responsible for 
planning, coordinating and administering production 
adjustment programs, including acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas; for the stabilization of sugar pro- 


duction; for directing the operations of ASC State and 


County Offices; and for assigned defense food 
activities. 
COMPLIANCE AND INVESTIGATION DIVISION Y 


Advises the Administrator in the formulation 

pf plans and policies to insure maximum 

compliance with laws, regulations and other 

requirements governing programs and activi- 

ties; administers a compliance and investi- 

gations program for all operations of CSS, 

CCC, and ASC State and County Offices. GRAIN DIVISION 
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operations under the International Wheat 
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Responsible to the Assistant Secretary in charge of Agricultural 
Stabilisation for the formulation and administration of agriculture] 
adjustment activities, including acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas; for the stabilization of sugar production; for price support, 
foreign supply, commodity disposal, end other assigned programs of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation; for administration of the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement; for procuresent, handling, payment, and re- 
lated services on assigned purchase and export payment programs; and 
for assigned defense food activities. 





Participates 
planning and 


activities. 


COTTON DIVISION 


Por upland cotton, extra long staple cotton, 
cotton products, cottonseed, linters, and 
other fibers, administers programs and ac~ 
tivities pertaining to production, produc- 
tion adjustment, price supports, storage, 
foreign supply, purchase, and disposal. 


OILS AND PEANUT DIVISION 


For peanuts, tung nuts, castor beans, fats 
and oils, and other assigned commodities, 
administers programs and activities pertain- 
ing to production, production adjustment, 
price support, storage, foreign supply, 
purchase and disposal, 


MOBILIZATION ACTIVITIES DIVISION 3/ 


Administers and coordinates programs and 
activities pertaining to requirements for, 
and the availability of, food and other 
agricultural commodities, non-food requi- 
sites, and manpower; works with other de- 
partments and agencies in connection with 


the expansion program in relation to food, 
food facilities and non-food requisites, 


the allocation of food supplies, distri- 
bution of farm equipment and commercial 
fertilizers, and other defense activities 
and related mobilization planning. 





PRICE DIVISION 


Administers a price program by developing 
guides and standards for use in establish- 
ing prices, differentials and margins in 
connection with the price support, inven- 
tory, sales, disposal, surplus removal, 
Giversion, export payment, import control, 
foreign trade and related programs. 





grams and activities. 
planning, coordinating and administering the price 
support, foreign supply, cormodity disposal and other 
assigned programs of the Commodity Credit Corporation; 
for administration of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment; for conducting procurement, handling, payment, 
and related services on assigied purchase and export 
payment programs; and for assigned defense food 





DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR FOR PRICE SUPPORT 


with the Administrator in developing, 
administering CSS and CCC policies, pro- 
Primarily responsible for 


LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY DIVISION 


For livestock, meat products, wool, mohair, 


poultry, poultry products, milk, butterfat 
and their products, administers programs 


and activities pertaining to production, 
support, storage, foreign supply, purchase 
and disposal. 


SUGAR DIVISION 





For sugar, sugar cane, sugar beets, sugar 
containing products, and other assigned 
commodities, administers programs and ac- 
tivities pertaining to the Sugar Act of 
1948, the International Sugar Agreement, 
price support, storage, foreign supply, 
purchase and disposal. 
















policies for CSS and CCC and fcr ASC State and 
County Offices; develops, implements ant in- 
stalls systems, accounts, methods and proced- 
ures relating to CCC financing and to account- 
ing for programe and program activities finan- 
ced with CaS, CCC and other funds available 
to CSS and ASC State and County Offices, in- 
cluding administrative funds; analyzes finar- 
cial and operating deta and prepares finan- 
cial statements; exercises technical direction 
over fiscal activities of CSS offices, fiscal 
agents and ASC State ani County Offices. 


















Date: 





OC 7- 1953 


ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR MANAGEMENT 


Participates with the Administrator in developing, 


planning and administering CSS and CCC policies, pro- 


graeme and activities. 
over-all management program for CSS, CCC, md 
and County Offices. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES DIVISION 1/ 


Pormilates and administers an administrative 


services program on records and forms manage - 


ment, procedure, control, commnications, 
procurement, property, leasing, and related 
office services. Installs, maintains, oper- 
ates or supervises the operation of admin- 
istrative services in Washington and fiel4é 
offices, including ASC State and County 
Offices. 


BUDGET DIVISION 


Pormulates and administers CSS, CCC and ASC 
State and County Office budget plans, poli- 
cies, presentations and procedures, covering 
all funds utilised, including administrative 


expense funis, corporate capital funds, funds 


appropriated for payments to farmere, funds 
allocated for other sources and other funds, 
coordinates al) activities related to legis- 
Tation affecting CSS-CCC programs. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT DIVISION 1/ 


Formlates and administers a personne) sanage- 
ment program, including organization plann- 
ing and management improvement activitics. 

Installs, maintains, operates or supervises 


the operation of the personne] management 
program in Washington and field offices, in- 
cluding ASC State and County Offices. 


Coordinates and administers an 
ASC State 





COMMODI TY OFFICES 


Executes acsipned CSS and CCC programs and 
sonducts assigned commodity procurement, 
handling, peyment, and related services. 


Boston, Mass. 
Chicaro, Tll. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dalles, 


Tex. 


Kaneas City, Mo. 
Minnearolis, Minn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Portland, Ore. | 
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State and county ASC offices, is responsible for administrative super- 
vision and direction of ASC State and county offices, handles procure- 
ment and payment functions relative to section 32 and school lunch 
programs for AMS, and performs certain functions under the Defense 
Production Act. 


AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT PROGRAMS 


Senator Youna. You are asking for $42,500,000 as compared to 
$44,312,000 a year ago. 

Mr. Beacu. The amounts you stated apply only to the agricultural 
adjustment programs. That covers acreage allotments on cotton, 
corn, Wheat, tobacco, and peanuts. 

Senator Youne. Does that cover the same type of work this budget 
did a year ago? 

Mr. Beacu. Last year we began new programs on corn and cotton 
and wheat; in other words, in the 1953 crop year we had not had 
acreage allotments or marketing quotas on those commodities. We 
received supplemental authorizations for the fiscal year 1954, and 
some for 1953, also, to cover the work incident to getting those 
programs started. 

It is quite important to remember that in the case of acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas the work relative to a particular 
crop spreads over about 3 fiscal years and some of it over 4 fiscal 
years. In the first year it is necessary to assemble the data used as 
a basis for the issuance of allotments; in the next fiscal year we 
determine allotments and quotas and check a part of the allotted 
acreage for performance; we do not complete the performance check 
until the following or third fiscal year. 

Senator Youne. You have a lot more work in connection with the 
program now than before. Do the funds requested this year cover 
the same types of services as the appropriation a year ago? 

Mr. Bracu. Yes, sir. It covers the same ground. The only 
difference is the fact that some of the work which was done in the 
fiscal year 1954 will not have to be done in the fiscal year 1955. That 
accounts for the decrease from $44,312,000 to $42,500,000. It covers 
the same items and commodities. 

Senator Youne. Will you proceed? 

Mr. Riziey. I do not think I have anything further. The state- 
ment has been inserted in the record. 

I would be glad to give you some of the highlights of the budget 
items for each of our programs if you would like, sir. I mentioned 
the agricultural adjustment programs. That covers the acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas on tobacco, peanuts, cotton, wheat, 
and corn. 

This appropriation provides funds to carry out acreage allotment 
and marketing-quota programs authorized by title III of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. 

These programs are designed to assist in minimizing fluctuations 
in the supply, marketing, and price of specified basic agricultural 
commodities—tobacco, peanuts, cotton, wheat, corn, and rice. 
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NATIONAL ACREAGE ALLOTMENT 


The national acreage allotme ‘nt (in the case of corn, allotment for 
commercial cort sede ing area) is set at a level which, based upon 
normal or average vield, will result in ample production for domestic 
consumption, exports, and adequate reserves The total acreage is 
divided among States or counties on the basis of production history 
for a specified number of vears preceding the vear for which the allot- 
ment is determined, with adjustments for production trends, abnormal 
weather and produc tion conditions, previous allotments, and other 
factors. 

State or county allotments are apportioned among eligible farms. 
Acreage allotments, unless implemented by marketing quotas, do not 
constitute an enforced limitation on production. However, when 
acreage allotments are in effect for any basic commodity, compliance 
therewith is a condition of eligibility for price support. 

Marketing quotas must be proclaimed for tobacco when the total 
supply exceeds the reserve supply level or if quotas were proclaimed 
for the kind of tobacco in the immediately preceding vear; for peanuts 
each calendar year regardless of the supply situation; for cotton when 
the total supply exceeds the normal supply, and for wheat, corn, and 
rice when the total supply exceeds the normal supply by a stated 
percentage. 

QUOTA EFFECTIVENESS 

Quotas do not become effective unless at least two-thirds of eligible 
farmers voting in a referendum ee quotas. Quotas may be 
increased or suspended under certain demand and supply conditions, 
in the interest of consumers, or in national emergencies. 


Appropriated funds: 


Estimated available, 1954 1 $44, 312, 000 
Budget estimate, 1955 12, 500, 000 
Includes $850,000 transferred from other appropriations for penalty-mail costs. 
AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT PROGRAMS 
Appropriation act, 1954 $38, 500, 000 
Supplemental appropriation for 1954 (Supplemental Appropriation 

Act, 1954 5, 000, 000 
Transferred pursuant to Public Law 286 for penalty mail costs from: 

“Sugar Act program, Commodity Stabilization Service”’ + 36, 713 

“School lunch program, Agricultural Marketing Service”’ +128, 803 

‘Removal of surplus agricultt iral commodities” L684, 484 
Activities transferred in 1955 estimates to “Salaries and expenses, 

Office of the Solicitor’ for acreage allotment work _ - 38, 000 
Base for 1955 14, 312, 000 
Budget estimate, 1955 12, 500, 000 
Decrease 1, 812, 000 


SUMMARY OF DECREASES, 1955 


Net decrease due to reduction in work required in gathering and 

compiling basic data and determining individual farm allotments. —$1, 562, 000 
Decrease due to elimination of assistance to selective service 

authorities on farm-labor problems 250, 000 
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Proje ‘t statement 





> sien 1954 (¢ I 19 
Project 1953 ide 
l Acreage allotments and marketing quotas $10, 284, 658 $44, 062. 000 $1, 562, 000 $42, 500, 000 
o Fi ction goals and assistance to farmers 2 2 923 2A0. OOK 250. O00 
l y»bligated balance 5S, 20M) 
Costs under Penalty MailAct (Public Law 286 (864, 077] [+121, 30 [985, 378] 
otal iilable or estimate 12, 855, 781 44, 312, 000 812, OOK 12, 500, 000 
ransferred fron 
“A cricultural conservation program’’ 1, 938, 000 
“Conservation operations, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service’’.. 922. 000 
Sugar Act program, Commodity Stabili 
ition Service” 36. 713 
School-luncet program, Agricultural 
Marketing Service” 128. 803 
“Ren il of surplus agricultural com 
modities” ones 684, 484 
Transfer in 1955 estimates to “Salaries and 
expenses, Office of the Solicitor’’_- +-38, 000 
Reduction pursuant to sections 411 and 412 +4, 219 
Total estimate or appropriation 10, 000, 000 43, 500, 000 


DECREASES 


The net decrease of $1,812,000 in this item for 1955 consists of the 
following: 

(1) A net decrease of $1,562,000 under the project “Acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas.’”’ The estimated requirements in 1954 
and 1955 by crops are reflected in the following tabulation: 


Acreage allotments and marketing quotas, estimated obligations by crops 


Increase (+) 

Crop 1954 1955 or de 

crease ( 

Tobacco $3. 781. 750 $3. 781. 750 

Peanut 2, 324, 050 2, 324, 050 . 
W heat i ce 13, 073, 800 14, 135, 800 +-$1, 062, 000 
Cottor 17,711. 100 15, 702, 100 2, 009, 000 
Corn 7. 171, 300 6, 556, 300 615, 000 
Total ov 44, 062, 000 42, 500, 000 1, 562, 000 


Wheat: The net increase of $1,062,000 for wheat is composed of an 
increase of $2,389,298 to complete in fiscal year 1955 measurement of 
the 1954 crop and approximately 58 percent of the 1955 crop acreage, 
together with a decrease of $1,327,298 in the amount needed to pre- 
pare for controls on the 1955 crop because much of the basic data will 
already be available from the data compiled previously for controls on 
the 1954 crop. 

Cotton: The decrease of $2,009,000 on cotton is due entirely to the 
reduced workload of gathering and compiling basic data and deter- 
mining individual farm allotments. 

Corn: The net decrease of $615,000 on corn is due to a reduction in 
workload incident to compilation of basic data and establishment of 
acreage allotments ($2,671,150) and an increase of $2,056,150 to 
measure approximately 38 percent of the 1954 crop. The measure- 
ment of this acreage in fiscal year 1955 is limited to the amount 
estimated to be necessary to determine eligibility for price support. 
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2) A decrease of $250,000 under the project “Production goals and 
assistance to farmers,’’ due to discontinuation of assistance to selective 
service authorities on farm labor problems, to be applied as follows: 


National and State office expenses - - - - - 
County committee expenses_- 


WORK TO BE DONE 


DURING 


$25, 000 
225, 000 


FISCAL YEAR 1955 


The 1955 estimate assumes that acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas will be in effect on the 1954 and 1955 crops of tobacco, peanuts, 
wheat, and cotton and that acreage allotments only will be in effect 
on the 1954 and 1955 crops of corn. 


rOBACCO (930 COUNTIES) 


Gathering and compiling basic data; 
establishing individual farm allotments; 
handling appeals. 

Referenda: Fire-cured, dark air-cured, 
Southern Maryland and Pennsylvania 
filler. 

Measuring and computing acreages; 
approximately 1,670,000 acres each 
crop. 

Preparing and issuing quota notices 
and marketing cards. 


Handling violations, penalties, etc.; 
auditing county committee records. 


Approximately 600,000 farms; about 
18,000 allotment appeals. 


Referendum on each kind of tobacco 
75 counties (net). 


1954 crop, 56.2 percent; 1955 crop, 
43.8 percent. 
At least one quota notice and one 


marketing card for each allotment farm 
(one for each kind of tobacco). 
930 counties (3 days per county). 


PEANUTS (624 COUNTIES) 


Gathering and compiling basic data; 
establishing individual farm allotments; 
handling appeals. 

Referendum, 


Measuring and computing acreages; 
approximately 1,679,000 acres each 
crop. 

Preparing and issuing quota notices 
and marketing cards. 

Handling violations, penalties, etc.; 
auditing county committee records. 


WHEAT (2,674 COUNTIES) 


Gathering and compiling basic data; 
establishing individual farm allotments; 
handling appeals. 

Referendum. 

Measuring and computing acreages, 
55 million acres minimum; for 1954 only, 
minimum of 62 million acres. 

Preparing and issuing quota notices 
and marketing cards. 

Handling violations, penalties, etc.; 
auditing county committee records. 


Approximately 140,000 farms; about 
1,500 allotment appeals. 


Only if quotas for 3-year period 
disapproved in referendum held Decem- 
ber 15, 1953—524 counties. 

1954 crop, 49.3 percent; 
50.7 percent. 


955 ¢ 
1955 crop, 


At least one quota notice and one 
marketing card for each allotment farm. 
524 counties (3 days per county). 


Approximately 2,100,000 farms; about 
82,000 allotment appeals. 


2,674 counties. 
1954 crop, 41.5 percent; 
58.5 percent. 


1955 crop, 


At least 1 quota notice and 1 market- 
ing card for each allotment farm. 
2,674 counties (3 days per county). 
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COTTON (1,057 COUNTIES) 


Gathering and compiling basie data; Approximately 1,350,000 farms; about 
establishing individual farm allotments; 50,000 allotment appeals. 
handling appeals. 

Referendum. 1,057 counties. 

Measuring and computing acreages; 1954 crop, 66 percent; 1955 crop, 34 
acreage required to make available a percent. 
supply equal to national marketing 
quota; for 1954, upland, 17,910,448 
acres; long-staple, 41,261 acres. 


Preparing and issuing quota notices At least one quota notice and one 
and marketing cards. marketing card for each allotment farm. 
Handling violations, penalties, ete.; 1,057 counties (3 days per county). 


auditing county committee records. 
CORN (COMMERCIAL CORN-PRODUCING AREA ONLY—ABOUT 850 COUNTIES) 


Gathering and compiling basic data; Approximately 1,900,000 farms; at 
establishing individual farm allotments; least one allotment notice for each farm; 
preparing and issuing allotment notices about 76,000 allotment appeals. 
and handling appeals. 

Measuring and computing acreages, 1954 crop, 38 percent (to determine 
acreage required to produce, together eligibility for price support). 
with corn produced in United States 
outside commercial corn producing area 
plus imports, a supply equal to normal 
supply. 

Auditing county committee records. 850 counties (4 days per county) 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item 
as follows (new language italicized; deleted matter enclosed in 
brackets): 

1 “{To enable the Secretary] For necessary expenses to formulate and carry 
out acreage allotment and marketing quota programs pursuant to provisions 

2 of title III of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended (7 U.S. C. 
1301-1393), [and to provide advice and assistance to selective service 
authorities in connection with farm labor, $38,500,000] $42,500,000, of 
which not more than [$5,500,000] $6,000,000 shall be transferred to the 
appropriation account ‘‘Administrative expenses, section 392, Agricultural 

3 Adjustment Act of 1938’’: Provided, That [$6,000,000] $3,500,000 of this 
appropriation shall be placed in reserve [pending determination by the 
Secretary as to the necessity of] to be apportioned for use pursuant to section 
3679 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, to the extent necessary for carrying out 
marketing quotas for the [1954] 19565 crop of wheat [, and this amount shall 
be released in such sums and at such times as may be determined by the 
Bureau of the Budget to be necessary J.”’ 


The first change eliminates the words “To enable the Secretary” 
and substitutes in lieu thereof “For necessary expenses’’ for the pur- 
pose of making the language consistent with that carried for other 
items in the Agricultural Appropriation Act. This appropriation will 
continue to be available for allotment to such agencies as the Secretary 
determines for carrying out the program as heretofore, and therefore, 
the proposed change will in no way affect the nature or scope of the 
work being conducted. 

The second change deletes the language which authorizes the use of 
funds provided under this item to provide assistance to Selective 
Service authorities in connection with farm labor. The Universal 
Military Training and Service Act contains authority which would 
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enable this Department to render any services, if and when required, 
for the common defense and security of the United States. 

The third change reduces the amount and simplifies the language 
relating to the amount to be placed in reserve for use in the event it 
becomes necessary to establish marketing quotas on the 1955 crop of 
wheat. The amount to ve placed in reserve represents the estimated 
cost of marketing quota work on the 1955 crop of wheat during the 
1955 fiseal year. 

PROPOSED PROGRAM IN 1955 


The estimate of $424 million is broken down this way: $3,781,750 
is for tobacco and $2,324,050 is for peanuts. Those two are about at 
the same level for the fiscal year 1955 as they are estimated to be in 
1954. There is no change. 

In the case of wheat, the figure is $14,135,800. For cotton, 
$15,702,100; and for corn, $6,556,300. 

There is an increase of $1,062,000 for wheat: a decrease of $615,000 
for corn; and a decrease of $2,009,000 for cotton from the anticipated 
1954 level of cost; that is, from this current fiscal year. 


CORN REDUCTION 


Senator YounG. How do you arrive at your reduction in corn? 

Mr. Beacu. I will go into that. In the case of corn, we anticipated 
in our estimate that we would measure approximately 38 percent of 
the 1954 crop to check the acreage allotments for those farmers who 
determine they want to place their commodity under price support 
They have to be compliers before they can get price support. 

Senator Youn. That would mean an additional expense? 

Mr. Beacu. Yes, sir. That amounts to $2,056,150. 

Senator YounG. How is that broken down? 

Mr. Bracu. That is shown in the justification, sir. The break- 
down of the total amount is shown on page 9 of our general statement. 
The analysis of the change in costs is shown on page 142 of the 
justification. 

You will notice we show a net decrease of $615,000 on corn at 
page 142, below the middle of the page. The offset to that $2,056,150 
increase for measurement of the acreage in 1955 that we did not have 
to measure in 1954 is a saving of $2,671,150 which will result from 
the use of measurement data and data that we assembled at the be- 
ginning of this crop year to establish the allotments for the following 
year. In other words, it will cost us less the second year to assemble 
basic data than the first year. That is detailed on page 142 of the 
justification, if you have it. 


COTTON ALLOTMENTS 


In the case of cotton we have a decrease of $2,009,000 which is 
due entirely to the reduced workload involved in gathering the 
basic data for determining the allotments to individual farmers. 
When you start a control program, the first year will be more expensive 
than the following years because you have to start fresh with the 
assembling of the data. That was accomplished in 1953 and 1954. 
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WHEAT 


In the case of wheat there is a net increase of $1,062,000 which is 
composed of an increase of $2,389,298 to complete the measurement 
in the fiscal year 1955 of the 1954 acreage to check compliance with 
quotas. The estimate contemplates that 42 percent of the 1954 
acreage and 58 percent of the 1955 acreage will be measured in the 
fiscal year 1955. 

Then as an offset to the increased cost for measuring acreage there 
is a decrease of $1,327,298 involved in the cost necessary to assemble 
basic data. When you measure to check compliance witb quotas, 
you are able to use those same figures to assemble the basic data for 
determining the allotments for the next crop. There is a saving 
involved. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Senator Youna. If the House cuts this appropriation four or five 
million dollars, what would happen? 

Mr. Beacnu. They reported the bill out at noon today, and it was 
cut $2% million. 

Senator Youna. If we follow the recommendations of the House, 
what will be the result? 

Mr. Bracu. It would be reflected in the proportion of the total 
crop for which we will be able to check performance. That is, in 
the fiscal year 1955. In other words, if we have the amount of funds 
we anticipated, we will be able to measure, as ] stated earlier on wheat, 
58 percent of the 1955 crop acreage in the fiscal year 1955. If the 
appropriation is cut, we would measure a smaller percentage of it. 
I would have to say this, Senator: Our record thus far this year in the 
measurement of acreage and checking performance has been better 
than we anticipated. 

Senator Youne. What percent of the farmers do you find out of 
compliance? 

Mr. Beacu. We have not actually checked many quotas yet. We 
will not check that until sometime later. I do not have the actual 
percentage checked, but I know it is small. 

Senator Young. You believe it is very important to have this 
amount restored so you can check compliance? 

Mr. Morss. Yes, sir. The failure to adequately check compliance 
would lead to the probability of a buildup of violations and hence a 
weakening in the system and a tendency to discredit the program. 
We certainly do not want to lead into either situation. Where we 
have such large programs and involving so much money as price sup- 
ports, it would be false economy to be limited on the administrative 
expense of production controls. We are certainly going to get the 
job done at the least cost. The ultimate loss through not having 
enough to properly police and follow through on this work may be 
great. As was mentioned in whole committee yesterday the chance 
for loss may be much more than any saving by restricting us on expense 
funds. 

Senator Youna. I think you are right. 
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Mr. Beacu. If you would like to have it, I can indicate what per- 
centage of each crop we anticipated we would get checked in the fiscal 
year 1954 and how much would carry over into the fiscal 1955; that 
is, What was contemplated in these estimates. The estimate con- 
templates that we will measure in the fiscal year 1954 the following 
percentages of 1954 crops: We anticipated we would check 43.8 per- 
cent of the tobacco; 50.7 percent of the peanuts; 58.5 percent of the 
wheat; 34 percent of the cotton; and we had no estimate in there for 
corn on the assumption we would be checking that performance in 
the fiscal year 1955 

What that means is that the residual part of 100 percent of the 1954 
crop in each case is to be checked in the fiscal year 1955. Then we 
also would check whatever proportion we could of the 1955 crop 1 i 
that same fiscal year. In each fiscal year we are measuring two ¢ rome. 
We are finishing up the measuring of the last vear’s crop and beginning 
measuring of the new crop. If the funds are cut, it means that much 
less measuring of the new crop is going to get done in that fiscal vear. 
It will have to be done the following year. 


VIOLATIONS OF ACREAGE RESTRICTIONS 


Senator Youna. As acres are restricted and controlled, I imagine 
there will be more tendency to violate acreage restrictions. 

Mr. Morse. Very much so, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bracnu. I would like to add to a statement I made a moment 
ago when you asked whether or not there had been substantial errors. 
I was speaking of wheat, cotton, and corn on which we have had little 
experience thus far with the new programs. On peanuts and tobacco, 
as you know, we do collect substantial marketing quota penalties as 
a result of violations. In the case of tobacco the penalties are approxi- 
mately equal to the cost of the marketing quota program on an annual 
basis, indicating that substantial deviations from the allotments and 
quotas are picked up by performance checking. 

Senator Youna. Do you wish to comment further? 

Mr. Bracnu. I think that about covers the item on agricultural 
adjustment programs, with one exception. 

Senator YounG. Do you have any questions? 

Senator Haypen. No. 


ASSISTANCE TO SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Mr. Bracu. There is one item excluded from the 1955 budget 
which was included in the 1954 appropriation and that is the $250,000 
item for assistance to selective service. I would like to point out that 
that does not mean assistance to selective service will be discontinued, 
but it will be carried forward on a minimum basis and will be financed 
from the regular funds available to the State and county offices. 

Senator YounG. What assistance do you now provide? 

Mr. Bracu. We provide information on registrants to see whether 
or not they are qualified for deferment on account of their agricul- 
tural occupation or, in the case of people who are in the service and 
are needed back on the farm, we provide information which would 
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justify their request. The county committees are called upon by 
local selective boards to provide data. 

Senator Youna. Then there will be no additional costs? 

Mr. Beacu. Additional personnel are not employed and that is one 
of the reasons it was deleted. It will be financed from the regular 
funds available to the county and State offices. That is all | have on 
the agricultural adjustment programs. We would be glad to discuss 
any questions on that item before we go into the estimates for the 
sugar program. 

BARLEY SUPPLY SITUATION 


Senator Youne. What is our barley supply situation? Do you 
have any figures on that? 

Mr. Bracu. The supply in the crop year 1953 was approximately 
this: We had a carry-in from the preceding year of about 51.4 million 
bushels. That is the quantity carried in from the 1952 crop. We 
had 241 million bushels produced in the crop year 1953. We imported 
40 million bushels, making a total supply of 332.4 million bushels. 

We anticipate a domestic disappearance of 242 million bushels, 
exports of 25 million bushels, and a carry-out of 65 million bushels. 
In other words, a slight increase in carryover which accounts for the 
332 million bushels. 

Senator Youna. Your carry-out will be higher by how much? 

Mr. Beacn. The carry-out from the 1953 crop will be higher than 
that from the 1952 crop by approximately 14 million bushels. The 
figures are 51.4 million carry-in and 65 million carry-out. 

Senator YounG. The farmers’ intention to plant is up more than 
40 percent, is it not? 

Mr. Morse. 47 percent, I believe. It is very substantial. 

Senator Youna. The question I was getting at is this, is it the 
opinion of the Department of Agriculture that the barley supply is 
adequate to meet demands? 

Mr. Morse. If we get the production that is indicated by plantings 
of corn, it would indicate that our feed grain supplies are going to be 
very heavy in total as well as in relation to livestock numbers. There 
may be some adjustment of the corn acreage due to the fact that when 
the intentions to plant were reported many of the farmers did not have 
their acreage allotments. There is the assumption that after they 
received them, and in the light of the report, there may be more 
compliance on corn than is indicated here, which might be an offsetting 
factor. 

Another factor in the feed-grain situation which we will not be able 
to measure until we get further into the crop is in connection with 
grain sorghums, because of the severe drought that exists in the 
principal grain sorghum producing area. 

As to barley alone, this acreage is apt to be grown in areas where 
we would expect less weather interference; and if there is anything 
like the increase that is indicated, there will be much more barley 
than we have had in recent years. 

Senator Youne. Much more than we need for malting and feed 
purposes? 

Mr. Morsr. That was the reason I referred to corn and to grain 
sorghums, because they are interchangeable. If the corn production 
should be down, and if the drought situation persists in the Southwest 
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where most of the grain sorghums are produced, it might be we would 
need the barley production that is in sight. However, we cannot 
predict the production. 

Senator Young. Sometimes you people talk about surpluses and 
the horrible situation that lies ahead as a result, and now we have a 
bigger carryover of barley than we had a year ago plus the fact that 
we may have an acreage increase of 47 percent. Still you are unwilling 
to say our supplies will be adequ ate. 

Mr. Morse. I am willing to help find a way to use the surpluses. 

Mr. McConne.i. You are going to have all the feed grains you 
need because corn, barley, and oasts are interchangeable. You would 
have to have a big drought to cut it. You are going to have all the 
feed grains you need. 

Senator Younc. How about malting barley? 

Mr. McConneir1. That is a specialty you might have to look at. 

Senator Younac. I think you know, without me coaxing it out of 
you, that much of this barley increase will be in Wisconsin, North 
Dakota, and Minnesota where they produce a large percentage of 
good malting barley. You know that. What are you going to do 
with it? 

Mr. McConne tt. I think if you are going to operate these high 
price supports, you are cvoing Lo hs ave to use e ‘mbargoes. 

Senator Youne. Do you expect to have enough malting barley? 

Mr. McConnetu. I am not sure about that. I just do not know. 

Senator Youna. It gets to be disgusting when you talk about sur- 
pluses. Farmers have indicated they intend to plant 47 percent more 
barley this year and still you are unwilling to say that we will have 
enough. 

Mr. McConne tu. As I told you, we will have plenty, except for 
some specialty which I do not happen to know about. Taking the 
total barley for feed purposes along with corn and oats, you have 
enough to run you 2 years now, that is, if you have any crop at all. 

Senator Youne. You know we produce a very high quality malting 
barley 

Mr. McConne tu. I know 


ANTICIPATED INCREASE IN PLANTINGS 


Mr. Mors. Mr. Chairman, the increase in Minnesota will be only 
2 percent according to the intentions to plant, and in Wisconsin 5 
percent, which is far below the 47 percent average increase for the 
United States. A big jump in barley production is a 20 percent in- 
crease in California, which is a heavy producer of barley. There will 
be a 35 percent increase in North Dakota, which is a heavy producer 
of barley. 

Senator Haypren. What will the increase be in Arizona? 

Mr. Morse. In Arizona, where the total quantity produced is in 
relatively small amounts as compared with these other States, 154,000 
acres is the estimate for plantings; the increase would be 75 percent. 
Of course, in quantity it would not affect the total like the heavy 
producing States. 

Senator HayDEN. —— for local use? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, si 
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Senator YounaG. I might say that quite a large percentage of the 
barley produced in North Dakota is sold for malting purposes. We 
produce a very large amount of malting barley. 

I assume, then, vou believe, with all this increased production 
and our carryover, we will have enough maliing barley? 

Mr. Morssg. I would think, with the increased plantings that would 
come in, in the areas producing malting barley, they would get their 
proportionate share of an increase in production lt is a specialty, 
and also the season has something to do with the percent that qualifies 
for malting purposes. 

Senator Youna. To some extent, but I think more depends on 
the type seeded and how it is threshed. If it is threshed too close, 
it does not make good malting barley. 

Mr. Morse. With these increases, even to the percentages in- 
dicated, there should be enough barley in sight to meet our needs. 

Senator YounaG. | am glad to hear you say that, because it does 
not make sense to me to import 140 million bushels of wheat, oats, 
barley, and rve when we have surpluses. | do not object to helping 
Canada, but it does not help either Canada or the United States 
to be buying surpluses from one another. 


BARLEY EXPORT PROGRAM 


Mr. McConneuu. We export 25 million bushels of barley, so there 
is a net of 15 million bushels we import. 

Senator YounaG. How is most of that exported? 

Mr. McConneuu. I do not know. 

Mr. Bracnu. I can give you the destination of the exports. 

Senator YounG. How much goes to the Armed Forces in the Far 
Kast? 

Mr. Bracu. The exports in the crop year 1952 were 13,755,000 
bushels to Japan. In that year we exported a total of 37 million 
bushels. The largest others were to Korea; 8,400,000 bushels. Latin 
America and Canada took about 6% million bushels and FOA took 
3 million for ECA countries, largely from the west coast. 

Then in the case of the 1953 crop year, the estimate is 7 million to 
Japan; 6 million to Korea; 1 million to other FOA countries; 3% 
million to South America, Central America, and Mexico; 500,000 
bushels to Canada; and 2 million bushels to others, or a total of 25. 

Senator Youna. Most of our exports of barley were the result of a 
Government-financed program? 

Mr. Bracu. I think that is correct. 


» 
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SUGAR ACT PROGRAM 


The principal objectives of the sugar program, carried out under 
the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, are to protect the welfare of 
domestic producers, to provide consumers with adequate supplies of 
sugar at reasonable prices and to promote our general export trade. 
Provisions are also made to insure that a fair share of the consumers’ 
dollar goes to domestic producers of sugarcane and sugar beets and to 
laborers working in cane and beet fields. The attainment of these 
objectives involves the determination of United States sugar require- 
ments, the administration of quotas to regulate imports of sugar 
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produced in foreign areas and marketing of sugar produced in domestic 
areas, and the making of payments to domestic producers of sugar 
beets and sugarcane. 

The continental United States produces sugar from both sugar beets 
and sugarcane. Additional quantities of sugar are produced from 
sugarcane in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. The 
domestic sugar output, produced at higher cost per unit than in 
foreign areas, falls far short of meeting the Nation’s requirements. 
To meet total needs, the United States must import substantial 
quantities of sugar from foreign areas, mainly from Cuba and the 
Philippines. 

EFFECT OF UNLIMITED IMPORTATION 


If unlimited quantities of sugar were permitted entry into the con- 
tinental United States from Cuba, the P hilippines, and other foreign 
countries, prices to domestic consumers under ordinary circumstances 
could be expected to be slightly lower. However, under the present 
wage standards in domestic producing areas, unlimited imports 
(unless accompanied by a substantially higher tariff) would place 
domestic producers in an extremely difficult, if not impossible, com- 
petitive position, or would force drastic wage reductions in domestic 
areas. Moreover, the economy of most of the domestic cane sugar- 
producing areas is dependent on sugar-producing crops for which there 
is no feasible alternative. 

QUOTAS 


The Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, provides the quota system to 
balance supply with demand. Under quotas, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, as authorized by the act, determines at the end of each 
calendar year the sugar requirements for the coming year. The 
requirements for the calendar year 1954 were determined during 
December 1953, to be 8 million short tons, raw value. 

The quota provisions of Public Law 140, 82d Congress, approved 
September 1, 1951, became effective January 1, 1953. Basic calendar 
year quotas, under this legislation, for the five domestic producing 
areas—domestic beet, mainland cane, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands—total 4,444,000 tons, raw value, and for the Philip- 
pines, 974,000 tons, raw value. Quotas for other foreign countries, 
equal to the balance of requirements, are apportioned on the basis of 
96 percent to Cuba and 4 percent to all other foreign countries. 


PRODUCTION ADJUSTMENT 


The act provides that if production in any area will be greater than 
the quantity necessary to fill the quota and provide a normal ¢ arryover 
inventory, restrictive proportionate shares (farm marketing allot- 
ments), shall be established. A restrictive program is designed to 
balance supplies within an area with the quota and normal carryover 
requirements. The quota for the area is divided among individual 
growers, and as one of the conditions for payment, production must 
not exceed the proportionate share. 


PAYMENTS 


Domestic producers of sugarbeets receive conditional payments 
averaging about $2.50 per ton of beets. For producers of sugarcane 
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the payments within the various domestic producing areas range from 
about 80 cents to $1.62 per ton of cane. The Sugar Act imposes a 
special tax of 50 cents per hundredweight of sugar, raw value, on all 
manufactured sugar from sugarbeets or sugarcane either produced in 
or brought into the continental United States. 


REVENUE 


From the inception of the program in the 1938 fiscal year through 
the fiscal year 1953, $1,136,190,861 of sugar excise and import taxes 
have been collected while expenditures under the program have 
amounted to $867,016,914. 


Appropriated funds: 


Estimated available, 1954 deh, 


Budget estimate, 1955___- ‘ 


® $59, 608, 287 
59, 600, 000 


® Excludes $36,713 transferred to other appropriations for penalty mail costs 


Sugar Act program 


Appropriation act, 1954 


Transferred to ‘Agricultural adjustment 


$59, 645, 000 
programs, Commodity 


Stabilization Service,’”’ pursuant to Public Law 286 for penalty 


mail 


Adjusted appropriation, 1954, and base for 1955 


Budget estimate, 1955 


Decrease 


36, 713 


59, 608, 287 
59, 600, 000 


1— 8, 287 


!The decrease, compared with the 1954 appropriation before making the transfer of $36,713 to another 
appropriation for penalty mail costs pursuant to Public Law 286 is $45,000 


SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1955 


An increase in mandatory payments to sugar producers for the 1954 
crop 6, 776 
\ decrease in operating expenses 92, 063 
An increase to provide a contingency reserve for use if it becomes 
necessary to impose restrictive proportionate shares on the 1955 
beet crop 77, 000 


Project statement 





Us . re O55 t 
Project 1953 1954 (esti- |Increases or) 1955 (« 
mated decreases mated 
Payments to sugar producer 
a) Continental beet area $24, 822, OSX ($30, 121, 395 +$59, 205 |$30, 180, 600 
hb) Continental cane area 5, 482, 063 &, 521, 200 781, 110 740, 090 
c) Offshore cane area 33, 224,136 | 19, 558, 629 +728, 681 | 20, 287, 310 
lotal payments 63, 529,187 | 58, 201, 224 +-6, 776 | 58, 208, 000 
2. Operating expenses (including contingency reserve 1, 469, 589 | 21, 407, 063 15, 063 1, 392, OO 
Cost under Penalty Mail Act (Public Law 286 | ] {13, 287] [+-1, 786] l 
lotal available or estimate 64, 998, 776 | 50, GOS, 287 &, 287 10. 600. 000 
Reduction pursuant to secs, 411 and 412 +1, 224 
rransferred to “Agricultural adjustment programs, 
( modity Stabilization Service,’’ pursuant to 
Pi Law 286 +36, 713 
lotal appropriation or estimate 65, 000, 000 | 59, 645, 000 


2 In addition, $93,500 is available from prior-year balance. 
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pay 








$58,201,224 pro 1 for that pose in the 1954 appropriation Che produe- 
0 ro t} 1953 ¢ expected to reach 4,681,000 short tons, raw 
ulin sased on the ay { ut of payment during recent vears in the various 
c areas, cc iit nal } mer for the 1953 crop fiscal vear 1954 will 
req 1 total of $65,489,430 If the anticipated production materializes the 
Lift ce of $7,288,20¢ I financed by using the unobligated balance of 
sf § 20) ma 1955 appropriation al d $550,005 of the 1955 
é ate 
he pre ict I i 1954 erop (fiscal vear 1955) is pres¢ ntlyv esti- 
ited at 4.644.000 tons. ra lure If the average rates of payment during 
recent vears in tl I ol ( as are applied to this estimated production, 
1954 ero] rie ( oO cel Wo 1 be $64,874,820 On the basis of these 
i } $7,216,82 I Puerto Rican payvme! on the 1954 55 crop would 
ferred til f ref provided in an appropriation for the fiscal 
ear 1956 Def il of Puer payments does not create a problem, since 
i el oO he 1954-55 crop would not customarily be made before the be- 
( Cor ( cal 
e deferra ba rec ed diffic f predicting accurately the 
e of the 1954 eror ‘ futur Should present estimates of production 
e t ne the licate wmMoul ot pavme s to be deferred would be re- 
ced Si rly, if mates prove to be low, additional payments would have 
e deferred | lica tonnage of production by areas, 
‘ ce of finan« i the number of pavet inder the 1952, 1953, and 1954 
programs: 
Production 
Increase 
decrease 
Pie A ae oa 1954 com. 
; P pared with 
1953 
) v 1. SK wn) 1. 800. O00 
( (y wn 600. 000 5. 000 5 O00 
Ha 1090.4 1. 079. 000 1, 097, 000 1s, OOO 
} | x? () 1. 190. 001 1. 190. OO 
Vi I un 12. OM 12, 000 
‘ 1, 340, 4 4, 681, 000 4, 644, 000 37, 000 


: 
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(b) A decrease of $92,063 in operating expenses—A decrease in operating 
expenses by curtailing Washington, State and county activities, consisting of 
(a) a decrease of $20,000 by revision of coverage in the study of invisible sugar 
supplies; and (b) a decrease of $23,985 by reducing the amount of compliance 
checking at the county office level; and by savings of $48,078 resulting from the 
elimination of the cost-of-living differential in the Caribbean area office in Puerto 
Rico, pursuant to Civil Service Commission regulations. 


(c) An increase of $77,000 for contingency reserve.—A contingency reserve of 
$77,000 is proposed for use only in the event it is necessary for the Secretary to 
impose restrictive proportionate shares on the 1955 beet crop. Such funds will 
be r leased from budgetary reserve only in such amounts and at such times as 
determined to be necessary. Conditions anticipated in 1955 in the beet area make 
it likely that restrictive proportionate shares will be necessary to maintain sup- 
plies within quota and carryover requirements. Restrictive proportionate shares 
are required by legislation in any domestic area when the production will be 
greater than the quantity necessary to fill the sugar quota and provide a normal 
carryover inventory for such area. When restricted, specific shares are assigned 
to farms to adjust crop output to the supply requirements and to assure that 
each farm will share in the adjustment equitably. 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this 
item as follows (new language italics; deleted matter enclosed in 
brackets): 

1 “{To enable the Secretary] For necessary expenses to carry into effect the 
provisions of the Sugar Act of 1948 (7 U.S. C. 1101-1160), [$59,645,000] 
$59,600,000, to remain available until June 30 of the next succeeding fiscal 
year: Provided, That expenditures (including transfers) from this appro- 

2 priation for other than payments to sugar producers shall not exceed [[$1,- 
445,000] $1,392,000, of which $77,000 shall be placed in reserve to be appor- 
tioned pursuant to Section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, for use as 
may become necessary for applying restrictive proportionate shares on the 1966 
heet crop.” 

The first change eliminates the words ‘‘To enable the Secretary” and substitutes 
in lieu thereof ‘‘For necessary expenses” for the purpose of making the language 
consistent with that carried for other items in the agricultural appropriation act. 
Therefore, the proposed change will in no way affect the nature or scope of the 
work being conducted. 

The second change in language decreases the amount of the administrative 
expense limitation to $1,392,000, of which $77,000 would be placed in reserve 
for use only in the event it becomes necessary to impose restrictive proportionate 
shares on the 1955 beet crop. The need for this change is explained more fully 
above in the justification of this estimate. 


CONTINENTAL SUGAR-BEET PRODUCTION 


Senator DworsHak. I would like to ask Secretary Morse something 
about the status of our sugar-beet production in this country. 

You have an item for $59,600,000. I heard reports that for the 
first time we have reached the estimated proposed sugar-beet produc- 
tion under the Sugar Act which authorizes, | think, 1,900,000 tons of 
beet sugar. Have you had any reports from plantings in the field 
this spring which would indicate the accuracy of that statement? 

Mr. Morsr. There is very clear indication of increased sugar-beet 
plantings. We are concerned about the possibility of going sub- 
stantially over the production quotas. Allocations have been made 
to the processors in an effort to exercise some control. We have not 
moved toward control by individual farm allotments, but we have 
made allocations to the companies. 

Senator Dworsuak. You are fearful there will be overproduction 
of beet sugar under the allotment or quota of the Sugar Act? 
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Mr. Morss. As against the domestic allotments. 

Mr. Bracu. I can give some detail on the estimates. The most 
recent estimate is still highly tentative because of the time of the year, 
but based on the intentions to plant it indicated a total production of 
about 2 million tons of beet sugar. Our previous estimate on which 
this budget was based was 1,800,000 tons. So it is up 200,000 tons. 

Senator Dworsnak. If the quota is only 1,800,000 and actually 
2 million tons are produced, what happens to that differential of 
200,000 tons? 

Mr. Beacu. I would like to ask Mr. Myers to comment on that. 

Senator Fereuson. Is that more than last year? 

Mr. Breacu. That would be a production that has not been equaled 
in the past 3 years. 

Mr. Myers. We produced 2,017,000 tons in 1950 and last year we 
produced 1,875,000. There is a good chance we will produce 2 million 
tons or more this year. The Sugar Act authorizes production suffi- 
cient to equal the quota and to build up a normal carryover. Conse- 
quently, a 2-million-ton crop in 1954 would not be too difficult to 
cope with. There would, of course, be some need to cut back if we 
are going to keep on a 2-million-ton basis indefinitely. 

Senator DworsHak. What did you do with the excess production 
in 1950? 

Mr. Myers. Nothing, sir. The 1949 crop was below 1,800,000 
tons. Therefore, we went into 1950 with only a moderate carryover. 
The 1951 and 1952 crops were substantially below 1,800,000 and 
marketings remained below 1,800,000 in each of such years. In 
view of this production pattern we have had no control whatsoever 
on beet marketings up to this year when marketings are restricted 
for the first time since 1941. 


DOMESTIC SUGAR PRODUCTION INADEQUATE TO MEET NATION’S 
REQUIREMENTS 


Senator DworsHak. What percentage of our total consumption is 
produced in the United States? 

Mr. Myers. We produce about 55 percent of our total consumption 
in the United States. The mainland quotas amount to 2,300,000 
tons. That is a half million tons for cane and 1,800,000 tons for 
beets. 

Senator DworsnHak. I did not think you understood my question. 
Of the total consumption of sugar in the United States, what percentage 
is produced within the limits of this country, not including the islands? 

Mr. Myers. Just over 25 percent. In other words, the total 
quota today is 8,200,000 tons. Of that, our mainland quotas amount 
to 2,300,000 tons. 

Senator Dworshak. In other words, that is one of the very few 
crops of which we have no exportable surplus? 

Mr. Myers. That is correct. We are on an import basis for 
sugar, 

Senator DworsHak. And wool? 

Mr. Myers. Those are the two classical examples of agricultural 
imports for the United States. 
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PROPOSALS UNDER CONSIDERATION TO INCREASE DOMESTIC PRODUCTION OF 
SUGAR BEETS, 


Senator DworsHak. It would then be a reasonable and logical 
assumption to expand production of beet sugar in this country. Of 
course, we have an agreement under the Sugar Act to make these 
allocations of tonnage in various countries which produce sugar. |] 
think the Sugar Act has worked out most successfully. But at the 
same time if we are to force wheatgrowers and other farmers under 
the quota system to divert some of their acreage to other crops, it 
might be reasonable to encourage the expanded production of sugar 
beets. 

Mr. Myers. Senator, that whole problem is under study as a result 
of the bill that you introduced into the Senate for increasing the beet 
quota, and as a result of several bills introduced in the Senate and 
House for increasing the mainland quota. Since the problem is under 
study, it would be presumptuous of me to undertake to give a con- 
clusion. 

I can only comment on some of the basic economic facts that are 
involved and call your attention to the fact that the domestic groups 
of the sugar industry met here on that very problem in February, I 
believe. 

Puerto Rican producers want to have their quota increased again 
and mainland cane people want theirs increased. The Hawaiians 
are producing their full quota and may want an expansion. Certainly 
some of the beet areas such as your own area, the Columbia Basin, 
and Senator Young’s area, are expanding and would like to increase 
further. There also are marketing problems to consider. I am 
informed that it was the conclusion of the beet industry that it 
would be better not to undertake to increase domestic quotas at the 
present time. 

Senator DworsHak. When will that be done, next year? 

Mr. Myers. The Sugar Act will probably be opened next year, or 
certainly not later than the year after next, because it terminates in 
1956 unless it is extended by Congress. 

Senator DworsHak. It can be opened next year in time to affect 
the production of cane and beet sugar in this country in 1955? 

Mr. Myers. Congress can reopen it at any time, but it was extended 
in 1951, effective January 1, 1953, the reason being the Congress 
wanted to give the industry prior knowledge of its future status. 

Senator Dworsnak. It is true there has been a gradual increase in 
the consumption of sugar in this country as evide need by your most 
recent increase from 8 million to 8,200,000 tons of estimated consump- 
tion this year, and | presume that may finally reach 8,400,000 tons, 
in which case it would be reasonable to point out that the producers 
of cane and beet sugar in this country should be permitted to increase 
their quotas of their respective crops. 


NEED FOR A MORI EQUITABLE MARKETING PROGRAM 


Mr. Myers. Senator, I should like to clarify that situation. 

At the urgent request of all domestic producing areas we have in the 
past 3 years come out first with an initial quota determination below 
the anticipated yearly consumption. The reason was that the peak 
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of the consumption and the demand is in the midsummer months. 
The peak of the Carribean harvest is in the late winter and spring 
months. Therefore, the greatest selling pressure is on the market 
when the demand tends to be low. The industry asked that the 
quotas be increased from the low initial level as demand increases. 

Accordingly in December the initial quota was established at 
§ million tons for 1954 although at the same time it was pointed out 
that actual consumption would approximate 8,400,000 tons. The 
400,000-ton difference was made also to allow for heavy distribution 
in the late fall months of 1953 when the beet industry dumped sugar 
before the new quota season started and when consumers in the East 
bought heavily in fear of a shipping strike. Today distribution is 
150,000 tons below that for the corresponding period last year. 
Nevertheless, the market strengthened and showed it could carry a 
year’s supply. So we increased the total quota to 8,200,000 tons. 

My reason for this review is to point out that our action was not 
taken for the purpose of giving foreign exporters an additional market. 
The action was part of the schedule established to he Ip our domestic 
growers. 

REGULATION OF SUGAR PRODUCTION 


Senator Dworsnak. It is still difficult to explain to GI’s out in my 
section of the country who undertake to develop farm homes and are 
unable to secure a quota for the production of sugar beets to read that 
when there is an increase of 200,000 tons in the estimated consumption 
of sugar, as was done recently, that 192,000 tons of that is allocated 
to Cuba. 

| know that you had no recourse other than that under the terms of 
the Sugar Act. 1 am not critical of you or the Department of Agri- 
culture. I merely want to stress the importance of trying to recon- 
sider and regulate the production of sugar under the Sugar Act in a 
manner which will give the United States full consideration in the 
expanding sugar production in this country. I think that is some- 
thing that would be conceded by everybody, and I hope that the 
Department of Agriculture keeps that in mind in the negotiations 
which will result when the Sugar Act is next opened up. 

Mr. Myers. Senator, even though Department policy has yet to be 
decided on the point I can assure you that the Department will give 
sympathetic consideration to the proble m. I should like to call your 
attention to the fact that the last time the act was opened the Puerto 
Rican quota was increased 170,000 tons and the Virgin Islands’ quota 
was increased 6,000 tons. 

Marketing is the most serious domestic problem. Our beet industry 
has not yet learned to market 1,800,000 tons of sugar in a year without 
breeking the price. Almost every year during the harvest we also 
get a price break in the mainland cane area. Our mainland indus- 
talen need to learn to sell present quota supplies without breaking 
their markets. 

Senator DworsHak. The fact they produce only 25 percent of the 
total consumption, it should not be difficult to work out some market- 
ing program that would be equitable not only to the producer but to 
the consumer also. 

Senator Ferauson. Might I ask a question? 

Senator Youne. Yes. 
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DOMESTIC QUOTAS EXCEEDED IN RECENT YEARS 


Senator Fercuson. Do I understand correctly that you said we 
raised somewhat more than our quota in this country? That is, that 
we could raise and put in. 

Mr. Morss. That is correct. We can produce more than the 
quotas and more than has been raised in recent years. 

Mr. Myers. Over the years, yes. 

Senator Frerauson. Then why could we not have some increase 
on our own quota? 

Mr. Myers. We have now come up to the quotas for each of the 
domestic areas. Puerto Rico exceeded its quota 2 years ago and we 
had to cut it back last year. Mainland cane had a record yield in 
1952 and exceeded its quota again last year. The beet crop exceeded 
its quota last year for the first time in several years. 

Senator Fercuson. Are you talking about here in this country? 

Mr. Myers. Yes. 

Senator Ferauson. What about next year? 

Mr. Myers. The beets will presumably exceed their quota again 
in 1954. There was a danger for a while that beets might have a 
fantastic production this year because of diverted acreage. 

Senator Frrauson. Have you a quota to the farmers this year? 

Mr. Myers. Not to the growers in the case of beets. We do 
in the case of mainland cane and Puerto Rico. Practically all beet 
acreage is contracted between the factory and the farmer. There- 
fore, we do not have to worry about the division of acreage between 
the farmer and the factory. 

Senator Dworsuax. You do have a processor’s marketing quota 
which restricts the acreage? 

Mr. Myers. Yes, it does the job quite effectively. At least, it 
seems to be doing so this year. 

Senator DworsHak. I might say, for the edification of my col- 
leagues, that out in my country when they had these restrictions on 
wheat and potatoes; prices were depressed. These GI’s who were 
encouraged to go out on these new units being opened by the Bureau 
of Reclamation found they could not plant wheat or profitably plant 
potatoes and could not get any sugar beet quota. So it was suggested 
maybe they ought to locate on these tracts and just raise children. 

Senator Fercuson. I say that we in Michigan, if we do that, will 
sell more sugar. 

Mr. Myers. The Michigan growers are increasing their acreage, 
too, this year. 

BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Mr. Beacu. I would like to explain the Sugar Act estimate. The 
estimate for the fiscal year 1955 amounts to $59,600,000, which is 
slightly less than what was appropriated for fiscal year 1954. That 
includes $58,208,000 for payments. It is on the basis of an assump- 
tion that about $7,200,000 of payments on Puerto Rican sugar will be 
deferred into the next fiscal year, that is, 1956. 

It is impossible to estimate precisely what those payments will 
amount to because you are doing it, as in the case of some of our other 
commodities, before the crop has been made or harvested. There 
are so many factors involved that we cannot accurately estimate the 
amount required. 
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The estimate given a moment ago of 2 million tons of beet sugar 
would increase the estimated payments above what the budget 
indicated. It would mean there would be an additional deferment 
of payments to the fiscal year 1956. That is what it amounts to. 


PAYMENTS TO PRODUCER 


Senator YounGc. What basis do you use for making these payments 
to farmers? 

Mr. Beacu. A 5-year average rate per ton of sugar actually 
produced. 

Mr. Myers. The payments to growers are based on the quantity 
of sugar they produce, so much per hundred pounds. For farmers 
producing less than 350 tons of sugar per farm, the rate is 80 cents 
per hundred pounds. Then, as the production per farm increases, 
the rate of payment goes down to a minimuy of 30 cents per hundred 
pounds for production in excess of 30,000 tons per farm. 

Senator Youna. Is the payment made directly to the farmers in all 
cases? 

Mr. Myers. Yes, directly to the grower. 

Senator Youna. It is a program that works out very well. We 
have considerable beet production in my State. I do not suppose | 
have had three letters of complaint from sugar-beet farmers in the 9 
years I have been in the Senate. 


SUGAR TAX COLLECTIONS 


Senator DworsHak. Do the processors not pay some kind of a 
tax that provides the proceeds for which to make these payments? 

Mr. Myrrs. That is correct. The Sugar Act provides an amend- 
ment to the Internal Revenue Act establishing a tax at the rate of 50 
cents per hundred pounds, raw value, on all sugar utilized in the 
United States. 

Senator DworsHakx. How much does that tax raise? 

Mr. Myrrs. Something over $80 million a vear. 

Senator DworsHak. More than the amount required to compensate 
the producers for their cooperation? 

Mr. Myers. That is correct. It is estimated that it will provide 
$84 million this year, and the appropriation is something less than 
$60 million. 

Mr. Bracu. Over the entire period since the act started, the tax 
collections have exceeded the payments by about $263 million. 

Senator DworsHak. So the critics of this program were not justified 
when they claimed this amount of money comes out of the Federal 
Treasury to finance compliance with this program? 

Mr. Myers. I think it is quite evident that if the payments were 
stopped, the tax also would have to be terminated. 


USE OF CONTINGENCY RESERVE FUND 


Mr. Beacu. There is one other item. 

In the case of beet sugar, there is a possibility of having to impose 
acreage restrictions on the 1955 crop. In view of that possibility, we 
requested a reserve of $77,000 in the administrative expense limitation 
to be used only if that acreage restriction has to be placed in effect. 
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Senator DworsHak. On sugar beets? 

Mr. Breacn. Yes 

Senator Dworsnak. I thought you had an acreage restriction now, 

Mr. Beacu. No, sir. There is on cane. There are no acreage 
restrictions on the 1954 crop of sugar beets. 

Mr. Morse. There is a control through quotas for the processing 
companies. In the event that does not exert adequete control, that 
is what you are referring to, we may need to move to the individual 
farm allotments 

Senator Dworsnak. Each sugar beet refinery can contract for so 
much production of sugar beets? 

Mr. Morsr. They have marketing quotas, as Mr. Myers was ex- 
plaining, this year and they in turn would restrict their contracts with 
growers. But in the event that does not keep the production under 
control, we may need to go to the direct allocations to growers the 
same as in the case of sugarcane. 


Commopitry CREDIT CORPORATION 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Administrative expenses cover the costs of the general supervisory 
and operating staff engaged in carrying out the programs of the 
Corporation. Estimated costs of the audit of the C orporation’s 
——- by the General Accounting Office and rental costs for the 

orporation’s ag ge ite share of the office space in Government- 
owned buildings in Washington occupied by personnel of the Com- 
modity Stabilizs se Service are included as administrative expenses. 
Not included in this category, however, are necessary expenses (in- 
cluding special services pe formed on a contract or fee bs isis, but ex- 
cluding other personal services) in connection with the acquisition, 
ope ration, Maintenance, improve ment, or disposition of any real or 
personal property belonging to the Corporation or in which it has an 
interest. Such expenses are treated as nonadministrative as provided 
in the language carried annually in the appropriation act making 
corporate funds available for administrative expenses. The language 
proposed in the budget for the fiscal year 1955 authorizing expe nnditures 
for administrative expenses of the Corporation contemplates that the 
Corporation will, consistent with its established practice, treat as 
nonadministrative expense all expenses of the types which have been 
so treated during the 1953 and 1954 fiscal years. It is also contem- 
plated that administrative expenses will be accounted for on an ob- 
ligation basis as has been the case in the current and prior years. 

Administrative services are performed for the Corporation by the 
employees of the Commodity Stabilization Service, and the Corpora- 
tion assumes its equitable share of the costs of Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service personnel and other expenses. In addition, the Corpora- 
tion utilizes the services of other agencies when it is advantageous to 
do so. 


SUPPLY AND FOREIGN PURGHASE PROGRAM 


The requested administrative expense authorization does not in- 
clude any amount for administrative expenses incurred in connection 
with the’ supply and foreign purchase program. Under this program, 
the Corporation procures agricultural commodities for sale to other 
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Government agencies, to foreign governments, to domestic, foreign 
or international relief or rehabilitation agencies, and to meet domestic 
requirements. The production or stockpiling of agricultural com- 
modities under sections 302 and 303 of the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 is also carried out under this program. The budget for the 
fiscal year 1954 contemplates that the Corporation will be fully 
reimbursed for administrative expenses incurred in connection with 
this program. Such reimbursements, which are generally obtained 
through a markup on invoices evidencing sales under this program, 
are credited on the books of the Corporation to an income account 
which, in turn, is charged with all of the administrative expenses 
incurred in connection with this program. 

Balances remaining in the account at the end of any fiscal year are 
used in succeeding fiscal years to defray administrative expenses in- 
curred in liquidating all phases of this program. The markup is 
established at a rate which is so determined and applied as to provide 
full reimbursement on an overall basis for all administrative expenses 
in connection with the supply and foreign purchase program and takes 
into account the fact that with respect to particular commodities, 
sales, or operations the markup may be more or less than the exact 
administrative expenses incurred. The rate of markup is adjusted 
from time to time as conditions warrant. 


Administrative expenses, Commodity Credit Corporation 


Appropriation act, 1954 (limitation on use of corporate funds $17, 100, 000 
Proposed supplemental, 1954 ' 3, 000, 000 
Base for 1955 2 20, 100, 000 
Budget estimate, 1955 __.. 18, 000, 000 
Decrease ‘ . ‘ ‘ ’ 2, 100, 000 


Summary of decreases, 1956 


Decrease in connection with the price-support program 2, O86, 400 
Decrease in connection with the storage-facilities program 12, 000 
Decrease in connection with liquidation of the subsidy program 1, 600 


Che 1955 budget indicates that a supplemental estimate for 1954 will be submitted to provide an 
viditional $2,610,000 for administrative expenses to enable the Corporation to handle a substantially 
increased volume of commodities above that originally contemplated for 1954 This amount has been 
revised to $3 million due to further increases in program volume 


Proje ct state nie nt 


" 1954 (esti Increase or 1955 (estl 
lier On: 
Project 1953 mated decrease mated) 
1. Price-support program $14, 895, 430 $18, 961, 400 $2, O86, 400 $16, 875, 000 
2. Stor ge-facilities program 1, 002, 006 1, 122, 000 12, 000 1, 110, 000 
3. Commodity-export program 6, 437 15, 000 15, 000 
4. Subsidy program (in liquidation 1,84 1, 600 1, 600 
Unobligated balance 583, 390 
( under Penalty Mai! Act (Public Law 
Nt [142, 232] [+-10, 023] [152, 255 
lotal available or estimate 16, 492,110 20, 100, 000 2, 100, 000 18, 000, 000 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 412 +-7, 800 
Total limitation or estimate 16, 500, 000 
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DECREASES 


The decrease oi $2,100,000 in this item for 1955 below the total 
anticipated to be available for 1954 consists of the following: 


(1) A decrease of $2,086,400 for the price-support program.—Overall price-support 
program volume estimates are substantially lower than for the current fiscal year 
This decrease is due primarily to an anticipated decrease in the production of corn, 
cotton, and wheat from the 1954 crops, resulting from acreage allotments on thes: 
commodities. It is estimated that the acquisition of wheat pledged as collateral 
from price-support loans will decrease from 302,500,000 bushels to 230 million 
bushels. The volume of commodities placed under loan is also estimated to de 
crease substantially during the fiscal year 1955; corn loans are estimated to 
decrease from 385,500,000 bushels in the fiseal year 1954 to 275 million bushels 
in the fiscal year 1955 and wheat loans are estimated to decrease from 427,118.- 
000 bushels to 310 million. Cotton loan activities during the fiscal year 1955 are 
expected to be less than one-third of the volume estimated for the fiscal year 1954 
It is anticipated that cotton producers will be allowed to extend their loan on 1953 
crop cotton into fiscal year 1956. However, cotton producers were also allowed to 
extend their loans on 1952 crop cotton for another year, resulting in the acquisition 
of the 1952 crop cotton by the Corporation in fiscal vear 1955. This factor plus an 
estimated increase in the volume of the smaller grains such as barley, oats, grain 
sorghums, and soybeans will partially offset the decreases in the volume of other 
commodities. 

The program volume estimates are highly tentative because the commodities 
upon which present estimates of workload are largely based have not as vet been 
planted or produced. The downward effect that acreage allotments should have 
on the production of these commodities has been taken into consideration in 
estimating the program volume of price-support operations. To illustrate, these 
estimates reflect, under legislation existing at the time these estimates were 
prepared and assuming average vields, a 27 percent decrease in wheat loans made 
during the fiscal year 1955 because of an estimated 16 percent reduction in 
production; a 70 percent decrease in cotton loans made during the fiscal year 
1955 because of an estimated 39 percent reduction in production; ete. It 
should be pointed out that since the preparation of these estimates the acreage 
allotment for cotton was increased from 17,910,448 acres to 21,379,537 acres. 
It is very likely that this increase will result in an increase in the cotton loan 
volume for the fiscal year 1955. It is also quite possible that acreage allotments 
may not succeed fully in reducing production to the level upon which these 
estimates are predicated. These estimates are also predicated upon the assump 
tion that yields will be in line with recent averages in spite of the fact that the 
yield per acre planted has increased steadily over the past few years. This is the 
result of better farming practices and improvements in seeds, insecti- 
cides, machinery, etc. In addition, producers will use more fertilizer and insecti 
cides and devote their best lands to the production of those crops upon which 
acreage allotments have been placed and thereby obtain still higher yields. 
Thus, even with acreage allotments, production may exceed requirements and 
result in a larger workload for the Corporation. 

(2) A decrease of $12,000 for the storage facilities program.—As a result of the 
unusually heavy volume of commodities handled in the fiscal year 1954, it was 
necessary to move many grain bins into critical storage areas. It is anticipated 
that it will not be necessary to perform this activity during the fiscal year 1955. 

(3) A decrease of $1,600 for the subsidy program in liquidation.—It is anticipated 
that the work of the Corporation in connection with the wartime consumer_ 
subsidy operations will be completed during the fiscal year 1954. Therefore, it 
is estimated that no funds will be required for this program in the fiscal year 1955 
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Functional budget statement 


O54 asti- RF neti. 
Function | 1958 actual | 1254 esti 1955 esti 
| mated mated 
1, Program formulation and direction $1,966,870 | $2. 154, 559 $2. 034, 200 
2. Fiscal, transportation and warehousing services | 992, 659 1, 076, 673 991, 113 
8. Audit compliance and investigation 1, 430, 291 1, 271, 451 1, 299, 100 
4. Program field operations 10, 904, 937 14, 891, 523 12, 969, 793 
Add: Transfers to cooperating agencies 613, 963 705, 794 705, 704 
Unobligated balance AR’ 200 
Total limitation 16, 492, 110 20, 100, 000 18, 000, 000 


PROGRAM FORMULATION AND DIRECTION 


This function includes formulating the programs and program 
policies; developing the operating provisions of the various programs; 
providing for the dissemination of these provisions to producers and 
segments of industry involved; and determining and facilitating the 
means for storing, managing, and disposing of commodities acquired 
as a result of price-support operations. These operations are per- 
formed by the Board of Directors, the Advisory Board, the Adminis- 
trator of Commodity Stabilization Service, and the CSS Commodity 
Divisions, and include continuous economic, analytical, and other 
related work required on announced programs, and on related com- 
modities. 

The Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, provides mandatory price 
support for the six basic commodities—corn, cotton, wheat, rice, 
peanuts, and tobacco—and for the designated nonbasic commodities 
wool, mohair, tung nuts, honey, milk, butterfat, and the products of 
milk and butterfat. Price support for other commodities is discre- 
tionary. The level of support for designated nonbasic commodities 
and the need for the program as well as the level of support for other 
commodities must be predicated upon economic factors set forth in 
the act. The impact of these programs upon the national economy 
must be carefully considered. It is necessary to make these analyses 
not only on those commodities involved in price-support programs 
but also to keep under constant surveillance the whole area of compet- 
ing and substitute commodities in order to assure that price-support 
operations will not disadvantageously affect the prices and marketing 
of such competing or substitute commodities. (Actual operations in 
the field are carried out through the Commodity Stabilization Service 
commodity offices and the agricultural stabilization and conservation 
State and county offices. See function 4.) 

The decrease in estimated obligations for this function is primarily 
due to an estimated decrease in printing needs and other nonrecurring 
costs. 


FISCAL, TRANSPORTATION, AND WAREHOUSING SERVICES 


These services include (1) Determining overall fiscal, accounting, 
and price policy, (2) determining overall policy for custody, trans- 
portation, and warehousing, and (3) assisting in the formulation of 
claims policies and procedures which insure the protection of the 
interests of the Corporation in the settlement of claims. Included 
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also is the technical supervision of these functions and the maintenance 
of the overall books and accounts of the Corporation. 

These functions are performed by the Fiscal and Transportation 
and Warehousing Divisions, and, in addition to providing operational 
data for the everyday management and conduct of business, they 
enable the Corporation to comply with the multitude of prescribed 
fiscal, transportation, and property accountability laws and regula- 
tions. 

The decrease in estimated obligations for this function is primarily 
due to an estimated decrease in printing needs and administrative 
accounting functions (regular and overtime payrolls, and so forth 
resulting from an estimated decrease in workload. 


AUDIT, COMPLIANCE, AND INVESTIGATION SERVICES 


These services determine whether the funds of the Corporation have 
been properly accounted for and its affairs properly administered, 
detect fraud or program violations, and assist in criminal or civil 
litigation. 

In addition to specific recoveries to the Government resulting from 
fines, penalties, disallowed claims, and collection of loans, this work 
has resulted in incalculable benefits derived from the factor of deter- 
rence brought about through general knowledge that audits and in- 
vestigations are being conducted. 

The increase in estimated obligations for this function is primarily 
due to an estimated increase in the number of audits and claims arising 
from the heavy volume of commodities handled in the fiscal year 1954 


PROGRAM FIELD OPERATIONS 


Programs will be carried out in the field through eight Commodity 
Stabilization Service commodity offices. Their functional operations 
apply to accounting for loans, inventories, and costs; and the storage, 
management, and disposition of inventory of all commodities. The 
establishment of one of these offices to handle processed commodities 
such as butter, cheese, milk, ete., is now under way and will relieve 
the other offices of burdensome backlogs. Inasmuch as most of the 
functions of the new office will be transferred from the other com- 
modity offices, the additional costs resulting from the establishment of 
this office will consist primarily of additional supervisory costs. These 
costs are included in present estimates. 

The amounts required by the CSS commodity offices during the 
fiscal years 1954 and 1955 were determined in the same manner 
as for previous budgetary submissions. The operating budgets for 
these offices for the current fiscal year have also been prepared in this 
manner. The method used is based upon the monthly work status 
report. This report reflects the actual number of documents (freight 
bills, loading orders, notes, etc.) processed and the actual man-days 
required for such processing for each office. The estimated program 
volume to be handled by each office was converted into the number 
of documents to be processed during each fiscal vear. On the basis of 
experience as reflected in the work status report, the productivity rates 
expected to be attained were applied to the documents to be processed 
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to determine the man-days required. This covered all of che expenses 
of these offices, except funds used for fixed operating costs such as 
supervisory personnel and costs other than personal services which 
were estimated on the basis of past experience. 
WORK 


STATUS REPORTING 






The work status reporting system went into full operation in Febru- 
ary 1951. The fiscal year 1952 fund allocations to the CSS commod- 
itv offices were based on productivity rates or a budgetary goal, 15 
percent higher than attained during the 4-moenth period February 
May 31, 1951. Actual production for the fiscal vear 1952, although 
10 percent lower than the goal, was 3 percent higher than during the 
4-month period used as a base. The productivity rates used in allo- 
cating funds to the CSS commodity offices for the fiscal vear 1953 
were based on a budgetary goal 3 percent higher than the production 
attained during the fiscal year 1952. Actual production for the fiscal 
year 1953 was 11 percent higher than the goal. 

In view of the increased workload estimated for 1954, the operating 
budgets for the CSS commodity offices for 1954 and budget estimates 
for 1955 contemplate increased production rates for the third and 
fourth consecutive years. While precise percentages by which pro- 
ductivity in 1954 and 1955 is expected to exceed performance in 1953 
can be ascertained, heavy increases in certain types of work, par- 
ticularly cotton-pooling activities for which the volume, and conse- 
quently production rates, were relatively low, would tend to distort 
an overall percentage so computed. 


FIELD OPERATIONS 


The amount of funds required for program field operations is directly 
related to the volume of program operations. The attached table 1 
reflects the volume of program operations for the fiscal years 1954 and 
1955 and table 2 reflects this volume in terms of man-years and 
financial requirements for prograin field operations. 

As shown in table 1, the estimated workload for the CSS commodity 
offices for the fiscal year 1955 is less than for the fiscal year 1954. 
This is primarily due to acreage allotments on some of the major 
commodities. Carlot acquisitions of commodities other than cotton 
are estimated to be 19 percent below the volume estimated for the 
fiscal year 1954 while carlot dispositions of these commodities are at 
about the same level for both fiscal years. Partially offsetting this 
| decrease and the large decrease in cotton-loan activities are the acqui- 


sition and pooling operations in connection with the takeover of 1952 
crop cotton, which because of the extension of 1952 crop cotton loans 
for another year, were not performed in the fiscal year 1954. 
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Univep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, COMMODITY STABILIZATION 
SERVICE 
TABLE 1.—Estimated volume of commodities, Commodity Credit Corporation price 


support and storage facility programs, fiscal years 1954 and 1956 


All commodities except | Cotton (thousand 


cotton (carlots bales) 
1954 1955 1954 1955 
I. Note servicing 
(a) Direct loans 31, 918 26, 150 1, 840 50 
(5b) Indirect loans__. 500, 051 409, 704 5, 465 1, 5x 
(c) Loans resealed. 24, 405 
II. Note liquidation 
(a) Loans repaid 
1. Direct loans 49, 630 74, 075 300 Ni 
2. Indirect loans 84, 504 126, 127 700 1, 60 
(b) Loans forfeited 
1. Warehouse stored 141, 308 132, 840 1, 306 
2. Farm stored 211, 962 199, 258 
III. Inventory management 
(a) On hand beginning of fiscal year 481, 139 766, 279 236 | 136 
5b) Additions 
1. Purchases 62, 545 24, 137 
2. Purchase agreement deliveries___. 64,149 31, 852 |_- 
3. Forfeiture of collateral 353, 270 332, 098 1, 3 
4. Exchanges 10, 000 10, 000 
5. Transfers 60, 000 45, 000 
Total additions 5 549, 964 443, O87 1, 30 
(c) Dispositions 
1. Sales 187, 503 194, 769 100 636 
2. Donations 7, 321 14, 911 
3. Exchanges 10, 000 10, 000 
4. Transfers 60, 000 45, 000 
lotal dispositions 264, 824 264, 680 100 63t 
(d) On hand end of fiscal year 766, 279 044, 686 136 SO 
IV. Reconcentrations 180, 000 164, 000 2,100 62 
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578 AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS, 1955 
CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item, 
as follows (new language in italics; deleted matter enclosed in 
brackets): 


Commodity Credit Corporation: Nothing in this act shall be so construed 
as to prevent the Commodity Credit Corporation from carrying out any 
activity or any program authorized by law: Provided, That not to exceed 

1 [$17,100,000] $18,000,000 shall be available for administrative expenses of 
the Corporation: [Provided further, That $600,000 of this authorization shall 
be placed in reserve to be apportioned pursuant to section 3679 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, for use only in such amounts and at such times as may 
become necessary to carry out program operations:] Provided further, That 
all necessary expenses (including legal and special services performed on a 
contract or fee basis, but not including other personal services) in connection 
with the acquisition, operation, maintenance, improvement, or disposition of 
any real or personal property belonging to the Corporation or in which it has 
an interest, including expenses of collections of pledged collateral, shall be 

2 considered as nonadministrative expenses for the purposes hereof[[: Pro- 
vided further, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to discharge indebtedness of the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
the Secretary of the Treasury by canceling notes issued by the Corporation to 
the Secretary of the Treasury in the amount of the capital impairment 
determined by the appraisal of June 30, 1952, pursuant to sections 1 and 4 of 
the act of March 8, 1938, as amended (15 U. 8. C. 718a-1, 4) $96,205,161], 

The first change in language proposes deletion of proviso included in the 1954 

appropriation act establishing a contingency reserve of $600,000. The expected 
volume of program operations will require the entire limitation proposed for 1955. 

The second change in language deletes provision contained in the 1954 appro- 

priation act providing for the restoration of the capital impairment of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation as determined by the appraisal of June 30, 1952, by 
the cancellation of notes for such purposes. Provision for restoring the capital 
impairment of the Corporation as of June 30, 1953 in the amount of $550,151,848 
was included in the act of February 12, 1954 (Public Law 295, 83d Congress), 


Commopiry Crepir CorRPORATION 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES LIMITATION 


Mr. Beacu. The next item is “Commodity Credit, administrative 
expense limitation.’’ Mr. Morse has a short statement on that. 

Mr. Morse. This statement might be placed in the record, and I 
will just comment on it, if that is satisfactory. 

Senator Youna. That will be done. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


The volume of CCC price-support operations is at an all-time peak level. As 
of January 31, 1954, the Corporation had $2.7 billion invested in inventories of 
commodities acquired under price support programs and $3.4 billion in price- 
support loans, making a total investment in price-support of $6.1 billion. The 
previous peak in inventory was $2.6 billion in June 1950, the previous peak amount 
of loans was $2.2 billion in February 1950, and the previous peak in total invest- 
ment in loans and inventories was $4.2 billion in February 1950. 

The principal commodities involved in the increased volume of price-support 
operations are corn, cotton, wheat, and dairy products. 

This situation has created two major problems. One was the need for an 
increase in the Corporation’s borrowing authority in order to carry out the 
commitments of the Government for price support on 1954 crops (mandatory at 
90 percent on the basic commodities). The other is a tremendous volume of work 
in making loans, and acquiring and managing inventories, which requires increased 
administrative expense authorizations. 

Borrowing authority.—Congress has just recently increased the Corporation’s 
borrowing authority to $8.5 billion in order to carry out commitments on 1954 
crops. Previously, it was necessary to obtain an early cancellation of CCC notes 
in order to complete 1953-crop operations. A supplemental request for this 
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cancellation of notes, to restore the Corporation’s capital impairment as of 
June 30, 1953, and to reimburse it for the 1953 costs of the International Wheat 
Agreement and advances to the Secretary for eradication of foot-and-mouth 
disease, was approved by the Congress, and approximately $682 million of CCC 
notes held by the Treasury were canceled, effective February 12, 1954. 

The budget estimates before you are based on an assumption that yields will 
approximate recent averages and that legislation in effect in December 1953, with 
respect to acreage allotments would govern the allotments for 1954 crops. There 
is a distinct probability that higher than average yields may be obtained on 
allotment crops because of the tendency to use the best land, more fertilizer, and 
insecticides in order to get maximum production. There is also the intangible 
factor involved in the extent to which acres diverted from allotment crops will 
result in production of other crops included in the price-support program. 
Either of these factors or a combination of them with legislation recently passed 
increasing the national allotment for 1954 crops of cotton and wheat could cause 
a materially increased volume of price-support operations. This increased 
volume could result in the need for borrowing authority in addition to the $8.5 
billion now available for price support on 1954 crops. 

CCC administrative expenses.—The budget includes an estimate of $18 million 
as the required amount for CCC administrative expenses in the fiscal vear 1955. 
This amount is $2,100,000 less than the estimated amount required for the current 
fiscal year. 

The field office workload which results from price-support operations is deter- 
mined directly by the volume of loans, purchases, and other acauisitions, sales, 
and inventories incident to price-support operations. Thus, the volume of work 
to be done is not subject to control by the Corporation; price-support operations 
are conducted on an open-offer basis which in effect commits the Corporation to 
make loans on and/or acquire all or any part of the total production of the major 
crops produced in the United States. Further, the workload is comprised of 
business-type transactions which cannot be deferred, such as payment of current 
bills for warehousing and transportation, settlements on loading orders, arranging 
for storage and movement of commodities, handling repayments and forfeitures 
of loan collateral, loan transactions and sales, and the tremendous task of account- 
ing for the millions of transactions involved. The estimated cost of handling the 
great volume of work involved in price-support operations in the field is deter- 
mined by application of detailed work measurement and cost experience to the 
anticipated volume of different types of transactions to be handled. The larger 
volume of 1953 crop operations than was anticipated, and the resultant larger 
inventories to be handled in the fiscal year 1955, combined with a larger volume 
of 1954 crop operations than estimated may increase considerably the volume of 
transactions to be handled. This in turn would reauire a supplemental authoriza- 
tion for the fiscal vear 1955. The amount that may be needed will not be reason- 
ably accurately known until about January 1955, when most of the 1954 crops 
will have been harvested and much of the 1954 crop loans will have been made. 

The system of control of the use of manpower and funds, based on detailed 
work measurement and work status reporting, and other improvements in opera- 
tions have been reflected in use of substantially less manpower in the commodity 
offices for CCC operations during the present period of unprecedented volume 
than during the similar period beginning in 1950, when price-support volume 
Was at its previous peak. 

Our staff will be glad to go into any detail you may desire in explaining the 
estimates of CCC administrative expenses and the methods used in controlling 
manpower use and costs in relation to workload. 


CORPORATION INVESTMENT 


Mr. Morse. I will read the first paragraph. 

The volume of CCC price-support operations is at an all-time peak 
level. As of January 31, 1954, the Corporation had $2.7 billion 
invested in inventories of commodities acquired under price-support 
programs and $3.4 billion in price-support loans, making a total invest- 
ment in price support of $6.1 billion. The previous peak in inventory 
was $2.6 billion in June 1950, the previous peak amount of loans was 
$2.2 billion in February 1950, and the previous peak in total invest- 
ment in loans and inventories was $4.2 billion in February 1950. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


That represents an increase in both loans and inventory at this 
time of almost $2 billion over the previous peak, You are familiar 
with the increase in borrowing authority which has already been 
provided by legislative action. We estimated here, as this statement 
brings out, $18 million as the required amount for administrative 
expense in the fiscal year 1955. That is $2,100,000 less than the 
estimated amount required for the current fiscal vear. 

I believe all of you men were present yesterday in the committee 
hearings on the third supplemental appropriation bill when we dis- 
cussed this matter and submitted a statement calling for an additional 
authorization to handle work in the fiscal year 1954. The need 
resulted from the unprecedented increase in both loans and in com- 
modities handled through the Commodity Credit Corporation. That 
need is set forth again here that the volume of work to be done is 
not subject to control by the Corporation, and that this $18 million 
is an estimate as of the time the budget was prepared of the 1955 
requirements. It is indicated also that it will not pe until about 
January 1955 that there could be a reasonably accurate estimate made 
of the administrative expense of CCC programs. We do not know 
what the crop production is going to be, how much of it will be moving 
under loan, how much we will be able to lessen the load by increased 
marketings, and many other unknown factors. : 

At the same time, we do have these open contract operations under 
the law so that whatever the workload is we must move forward in 
attempting to handle it. 

Senator Youne. You have $20,100,000 in the present program? 
f* Mr. Bracu. That includes the supplemental we talked about 
vesterday. 

Mr. Morsr. The point I wanted to emphasize here is that we are 
discussing the same situation that we were involved in before the 
committee yesterday, in that there was an estimate made in advance 
for the current fiscal year, the same as this $18 million estimate was 
made for the fiscal year 1955. We are saying to you again that that 
may not be enough. We may have to come back after we know the 
workload, which will be in the first part of the calendar year 1955. 
If the crops are short and the marketings are larger than anticipated, 
we may be able to handle the workload with $18 million. 

Senator Youna. Do you know the House action? 

Mr. Bracn. They approved the amount as shown, $18 million. 

I would like to further comment on what Mr. Morse said. At the 
present time we are faced with a substantially changed situation from 
what it was last fall when we made the estimate submitted for the 
1955 limitation. In other words, all of the buildup in inventories 
and increased loans on 1953 crops above what was anticipated in 
October of 1953, when we made this estimate, is going to be reflected 
in an increased workload in the fiscal year 1955 because it adds to 
our inventory. The whole cumulative workload carries forward. 

For that reason, we can see now that the $18 million will likely be 
short of our actual requirements to handle the anticipated workload 
for 1955, but we do not know how much. If it is satisfactory with 
the committee, we would like to leave it on the basis that we will 
make a revised estimate about the month of January 1955, after 
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the crops have been substantially harvested and we know where we 
stand. Then we would come ‘orward with a suppleniental in the 
same manner as we have this year. That puts us in a position of 
being able to take advantage of occurrences in the other direction, 
also, such as reduced production or increased marketings, which might 
make a supplemental authorization unnecessary. 

Senator Youna. It might be well to have an understanding with 
the House chairman, Mr. Taber, and Senator Bridges on bringing in 
a supplemental. Sometimes they do not like the idea. 

Mr. Breacu. We made similar comments in our hearings with the 
House, and the House committee is aware of the situation. 


SIZE OF SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Senator DworsHak. Secretary Morse, you say in your statement 
that the increased volume of loans and inventories could result in 
the need for borrowing authority in addition to the eight and a half 
billion dollars now available for price support on 1954 crops. Is it 
correct that when you dispose of some of your surplus commodities 
that the proceeds from the sales are placed to the credit of CCC 
so you have an opportunity to reuse those funds in your support 
program? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir, that is right. That raises the question of 
whether we will accumulate even more, net, in balancing the acquired 
products against those we are able to sell. 

Senator DworsHak. Most of your support program will come along 
later in the summer, and it would appear that in the interim you will 
certainly be able to dispose of some of your surplus commodities 
and reduce your outstanding financial obligations. 

Mr. Morsn. Yes. There will be some recovery as we pass the 
peak here in the early part of the year—that is, if we have a normal 
pattern—but we will again begin to build up as we acquire more 
loans when the wheat crops and small grain crops start to move, 
and on through the fall and into the early part of the next year 
when corn and cotton loans are made in volume. 

There is some temporary loss of this borrowing authority which 
results from losses to be later reimbursed. We came in early this 
year because of exhausting our borrowing authority, and there was a 
restoration of $682 million. If we have a normal pattern of operation, 
pass the peak and then build up again toward another considerably 
higher peak, it is possible the borrowing authority might not be 
sufficient. ‘ 

SURPLUS DISPOSAL PROGRAM 


Senator Dworsuak. In the case of seeds you cannot hold them 
indefinitely without having some deterioration. It would seem to 
me you have to take steps soon to unload some of those surpluses. 

Mr. Morse. We are told the seed stocks we own are still in good 
condition. We have been selling some. We are very anxious to get 
rid of the seeds, but it is a matter of protecting the farmers’ market. 
We are trying to handle sales in a way that will keep markets sta- 
bilized. We have sold some of the seeds abroad because of the problem 
you bring up, and to protect the farmers’ market. 

Senator Dworsuakx. How much do you have on hand? 
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Mr. Beacu. Of hay and pasture seeds of all kinds, we hiave 78,391,- 
000 pounds. Of the winter cover-crop seeds we have nearly 29 
million pounds. 

Senator DworsHak. Over 100 million pounds? 

Mr. Beacu. Yes, sir, of seeds. 

Mr. Morse. You know we discontinued the price support operation 
on these seeds a year ago. So we are dealing with a problem which 
we have been reducing, but we still have the large accumulated 
quantities on hand from former years. We have had advisers in on 
this problem, and we are going to have to make some decisions. We 
do not see the immediate possibility of doing more than pulling the 
inventory down over a period of time. 

Senator Dworsnak. I do not want to be presumptuous to give 
any advice, because I have complete confidence in the integrity and 
ability of the CCC and the Department of Agriculture. But T have 
heard some complaints from some of the smaller dealers that there 
has been some discrimination, and possibly in this contemplated 
disposal of about 35 million pounds of seeds that you have immedi- 
ately ahead, that preference will be given to the large seed companies. 

Personally, I do not make any distinction between the large opera- 
tors and the small operators, but certainly it is obvious that in planning 
for this disposal that you want to be cautious in not justifying any 
charge of discrimination. You have got to treat all of them the same. 
It may require a little more effort and administrative work to deal 
with the smaller purchasers, but I am sure you are aware of the 
potential consequences of any preferential treatment for large opera- 
tors, particularly. They are entitled to fair treatment just as the 
small operators are. 

I want to sound that word of caution because I would not like to 
have the Department of Agriculture, and particularly my friend 
here, Mr. McConnell, head of CSS, to encounter any criticism that 
may be justified because of any faulty planning. 

Mr. McConne tu. Senator, we give them all an even break. 

Senator Dworsnak. I know you intend to do that. Be sure that 
details of your disposal program are such that you will not make it 
possible for critics to justify any condemnation of your actions. 


IMPORTS OF SEEDS 


Senator Youna. Will you give us the imports of seeds in the past, 
seeds that we have in warphes? 

Mr. Morse. While Mr. Beach is looking that up, may I interject 
here that one of the Seen is the varieties of seeds involved. 
Farmers are producing adequate supplies of the seeds we have in stock. 
At the same time, there are some other varieties that are in short 
supply. If we could just shift these varieties around it would help the 
situation, but the adaptation of different seeds to particular areas is 
part of our problem. They are perfectly good seeds, but they may not 
be adapted to the areas where seeds are needed. 

The patterns just do not fit together, and this explains why there 
may be some need for imports even though it may look inconsistent 
with the stocks on hand. If the varieties are not right and the seed 
adapted to areas where needed, there may be reasons for some imports. 

Senator Dworsuak. If you had withdrawn your supports on small 
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seeds, is it not likely the growers will adapt their planting to accommo- 
date the demands for certain seeds and not grow the seeds in the cate- 
gories where there is already an oversupply? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir; that is right. We have been very much 
pleased that we have had relatively litue complaint in connection with 
the withdrawal of price supports. We are having seed men say now 
to us that they are glad we are out of the market. They hope we will 
stay out so they will adjust to what is needed. This load we have on 
hand hangs over the market. We therefore desire to get it out of the 
way. As long as it is here in Government hands, the trade and the 
farmers, too, are always fearful of the time and amount of selling. 
You know the pressure was on to put these seeds out as a drought 
relief measure. It is very discouraging to producers of seed and the 
seed trade if a move of that kind is made in a way to affect market 
prices. 

SIZE OF SURPLUS SEED STOCK 


Senator Dworsuak. What is the average annual production of 
these seeds so we can estimate what percentage of our requirements 
for | year, the surplus stock of 100 million pounds, may be? 

Mr. McConne tu. In ladino, the Government owns 3 years’ require- 
ments. 

Senator Dworsuak. Take the whole stock. 

Mr. Beacu. Of hay and pasture seeds, the alfalfa, clovers, orchard 
grass, timothy, wheat grass, and other grasses, the total production in 
the crop year 1953 is 502,814,000 pounds. Imports during that year 
were 48,750,000 pounds. 

Senator Young. What year was that? 

Mr. Beacu. The crop year 1953. 

Senator YounG. You imported 48 million pounds? 

Mr. Bracn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Young. How much do we have on hand? 

Mr. Bracu. We had something over 78 million pounds as of March 
31, 1954. 

Senator YounG. The same type and quality? 

Mr. Bracu. The same types of seed. 

Senator Youna. We imported? 

Mr. Breacu. No; | cannot say as to the types imported. 

Mr. Morse. We would need to analyze that because of variety 
adaptations. 

Mr. Breacu. They are the same as the types included in the overall 
production figures. As to the imports, they may be different varieties. 

Senator Youne. They are substantially the same. Give us some 
more information. 

Mr. Beacn. The imports in the 1952 crop year of those same seeds 
were 57,478,000 pounds. Were you interested in where they came 
from? 

Senator Youna. Yes 

Mr. Beacu. The largest part came from Canada, 40,500,000 pounds 
in 1953; and 46,929,000 pounds in the 1952 crop year. That was the 
bulk of the imports. Other countries were Italy, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, and Argentina. 

Senator Youna. I do not think the United States farmers can 
compete pricewise with the Canadian farmers. They have a freight 
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rate that is only 39% percent of ours. It is 3 percent lower than 
it was in 1897. Their taxes are much lower. Their labor costs are 
much lower. If we are going to open our borders to unlimited im- 
ports, we are going to ruin agriculture in most of the United States. 


SUPPORT PRICES AND SALE PRICES OF SEEDS 


Senator DworsHax. How much of a loss, percentagewise, does the 
Government experience in disposing of this seed? 

Mr. Beacn. Very substantial. 

Senator DworsnHak. 50 percent? 

Mr. Beacu. I would not be surprised if it were more. 

Mr. Morss. It has been more than that on the export sales. 

Mr. Beacu. In the fiscal year 1953 we sold hay and pasture seeds 
at an average rate of about 24 cents a pound. We had in the inven- 
tory at the beginning of the year an investment of 75 cents a pound. 

Senator DworsHak. You have about one-third. 

Mr. McConne tt. Our ladino cost us a dollar. We sold it for 16 
cents. 

Senator Dworsnax. How much lower is the price now than the 
support level when you discontinued it? 

Mr. Beacu. I do not have the current market price on seeds. 

Senator DworsHak. While you are looking it up, were not the 
imports in 1953 when we had no support program about the same as 
the year when we had one? 

Mr. Bracu. We had a program in 1953. Price support is discon- 
tinued on the 1954 crop. We estimated imports in 1954 of about 45 
million pounds, which is slightly under what they were in 1953. 

I do not have the market prices for individual seed, but I could 
put a table in the record to show that. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Comparison of basic price-support rates 1952 hay, pasture, and range grass 
seeds with retail prices as of March 15, 1954 


Retail 
Basic sup- m2) poy 8 
Kind of seed | port price prices Mar. 


' 15, 1954 
per pound | per pound 











Hay and pasture: Cents | Cents 
Alfalfa, northern !___.....-...- ss ete Sees 3 35 | 39 
Alfalfa, central ?__- sehen ndee ‘ ine | 28 40 
Alfalfa, southern 3___.......-.--- i pikscaincedweaniaenel 20 37.5 
Alfalfa, certified 

Ranger, Ladak, Buffalo, Atlantic... _- ie a cn taletlcess 40 43. 2 
Grimm. ; 7 : ee 40 | 41.8 
Alfalfa, certified, hairy Peruvian, Chilean, Chilean 21-5, African, Indian-_-- 22 (*) 

Clovers | 
Alsike ‘ nip den aaah wheel nivquabdiptinsigg dbmbsnebtintetinile esa piarsibelobateiil nat 25 | 30.7 
Ladino, certified... 4 latalpa eens ; ats ‘al 100 71 
Red OGM Wiedd Sb SEA Etat dS osteo sal 35 | 40.4 
Red, certified, Kenland_... am ake as slcciieadaa sain pool 40 | (4) 
Sweet, biennial, certified 7 “ co A 12 (4 
Sweet, biennial mixed é ond ttdd écaqnd “ 9 | 17.6 
Hubam Sweet-..-- “ te ie 4 i 3 * 5 10 (4) 
White (Louisiana and Mississippi) - -.-. as aoe ate i ‘ cane 50 85.8 
Lespedeza: 

Kobe... biste dias ‘ i i 12 24.7 
Common or Tennessee 76-- ‘ bedi 4 i . . 16 27.1 
Sericea (hulled and searified) - 15 | 31.1 
Birdsfoot trefoil --..- 75 (O (4) 

Grasses 
Brome, smooth... ‘ 15 22.7 
Brome, smooth, certified Achenback, Lincoln, Fisher, Elsberry, Manchar 20 (*) 

Brome, mountain, certified Bromar 20 (4) 

l'all fescue, certified 27 (4) 

all fescue, common ‘ 20 «=| 24.6 

Or ird grass 12 | 31.6 

Common sudan 3.5 11.4 

Sweet sudan t 4 | (4 

Sudan, certified, Tift, SA-354, SA-372, sweet, Wheeler (4 

rimothy 7.5 21.7 

Timothy, certified, Marietta, Loraine, and Hopkins 10. 5 (4 

Whea , crested 16 34.6 

Whe , intermediate 25 (4) 

Wheatgrass, slender 16 | (4 

W heatgrass, western 15 (4) 

Wheatgrass, slender, certified Primar 30 (4 

Wheatgrass, beardless, certified Whitmar se 30. CO (4) 

Range grasses 
Big bluestem ae al 20 | (4 
Little bluestem . | 20 =| (4) 
Sand bluestem . 25 | (4) 
Mixed bluestem § ; in pain | (4) 

Blue grama ‘ i 15 ( 
Side oats grama. .. | 25 (4 
Mixed grama ® . (4 
Buffalo (dehulled) sie aie . | 40) 
Sand lovegrass 25 








The northern region includes all producing areas north of the southern boundaries of Oregon, Idaho, 
W yoming, Nebraska, and eastward in counties which are north of, intersected by, the 40th degree of latitude. 

2 The central region includes all the producing areas south of the northern region and north of the 27th 
degree of latitude (excluding California north of the 37th degree of latitude except the counties of Tahama, 
Plumas, and those counties north of the 40th degree of latitude, but including all counties south of the 37th 
degree of latitude in Nevada, Missouri, Kentucky, and Virginia). Approved origin alfalfa seed in Oklahoma 
tagged and sealed With the official tags and seals of the Oklahoma Crop Improvement Association will be 
at the rates specified for the central region, 

3’ The southern region includes all the producing areas south of the central region. 
4 Not readily available. 

§ Loans and purchases will be made at the respective rates on quantities of big bluestem, little bluestem, 
and sand bluestem in mixture: Provided the mixture contains at least 30 percent of 2 or more of these seeds; 
not more than 1 percent sand dropseed and not more than 5 percent of grass seeds other than switchgrass, 
side oats grama, and Indiangrass. The pure seed of the mixture and the germination of each component 
will be used in determining the value. Maximum weed seed, 2 percent. 

6 Loans and purchases will be made at the respective rates on quantities of blue gramea and side oats grama 
in mixture: Provided the mixture contains at least 25 percent of blue grama and side oats grama; not more 
than 1 percent of sand dropseed and not more than 5 percent of grass seeds other than buffalo grass, bluestem, 

















switchgrass and Indiangrass. The pure seed mixture and the germination of each component will be used 
in determining the value. Maximum weed seed, 2 percent. 
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IMPORTS OF SEEDS 


Senator Dworsuak. What were imports of ladino? 

Mr. Beacn. I do not have the total broken down by types of seeds 
The figures 1 was giving vou were the totals for all types of hay and 
pasture seeds, including ladino. 

Mr. McConnewu. I think they are very light if any on ladino, We 
have been a heavy producer of that in the California area. 

(There were no imports of ladino clover seed in the crop year 
ended June 30, 1953.) 

Senator DworsHak,. | understand last November the Department 
disposed of 21 million pounds of high pasture and winter crop seeds 
with a stipulation that the purchasers export that seed. I think 
there were Gnly two producers, 15 million pounds going to Albert 
Dickinson Co. of Chicago and 6 million pounds to the Feicher-Inter- 
American Grain Co, of New York City. 


SAFEGUARDS AGAINST REIMPORTATION 


What precautions does the Department have to take to see that 
none of this seed is returned to this country after it is exported to 
foreign countries? Can you place safeguards to insure none of that 
seed will be resold in this country and again enter the channels where 
it will compete with our domestic seed production and cause a great 
deal of embarrassment? 

Mr. Morse. We have been cautious in regard to that. I would 
like to ask Mr. Richards to comment. 

Mr. Riewarps. That can be checked under the Federal Seed Act. 
[ do not think there is any possibility the seed that went out comes 
back. There might be a switch. Canadian seed that would have 
been exported otherwise might come in. 

Senator Dworsnak. It would defeat the purposes of your disposal 
program if that were to eventuate? Again I say I have confidence 
in the Department and the CSS Administrators to be sure all reason- 
able precautions are taken to insure an orderly disposition of this 
surplus seed. 

Mr. Morse. One of the protections we try to inject in this operation 
is to deal with responsible people who could ill afford to violate 
agreements. Even so, we try to establish every safeguard against 
reimports. The destination of the seeds we sold for export has been 
to Europe. It would make it rather difficult, when our principal 
imports are from Canada, for the seeds to cycle back into this country. 


BASIS OF ESTIMATE OF BORROWING AUTHORITY NEED 


Mr. Bracu. In connection with the CCC borrowing authority 
which Mr. Morse mentioned and Senator Dworshak raised a question 
on, the record should be clear regarding the statement made that there 
is a possibility that $8% billion might not be sufficient for 1954. It 
is dependent upon yields and acreage of 1954 crops and other factors, 
about which we can only guess now. 

Our estimates were based on relatively stable general business 
conditions, average yields, and some use of diverted acres for crops 
going under price support other than corn, cotton, and wheat. If 
those diverted acres are used substantially for crops that go into price 
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supports, say, at 85 or 90 percent of parity, and if business conditions 
should happen to fall off slightly, and if yields should be at very high 
or record levels, then the $8 billion might not be suflicient, 
That is the qualification that has to be made on it 
Our estimate takes into consideration the receipts we anticipate 
receiving, 
IMPORT RESTRICTIONS 


Senator Youna. It would depend a whole lot on what we do about 
imports. Rye is a good example. Most of our rye import is from 
Canada. Our cash price is 20 cents or more per bushel below the 
support level. ‘There is no necessity for this if we curtail rye import 
As long as we have unlimited rye imports, they are going to undermine 
our price-support program, and it is certain to make them more costly, 

The same thing is true if we import unlimited quantities of oats, 
We produce about a billion and a quarter bushels of oats each year, 
but only about 250 million bushels reach the terminal market; 
When we import 60 million bushels in a year, which is 25 percent of 
all that is marketed, it is certain to have an adverse effeet pricewise 
on oats, tis bound to make the price-support program inoperable 
and costly. 

Mir. Morse. Mr, Richards just called my attention to a statement 
which we have here, an announcement on rye import restrictions 
instituted March 81, 1954. 

Senator Young, | want to give you credit for that 

Mr. Morse. Rye, rye flour, and rye meal, These imports are 
difficult to handle, gentlemen, I do not need to say that to you 
because you know it gets into international relations, and we are 
trying to work with the total Government and work with the Congre 
The problem of import controls is difficult 

As | indicated yesterday, there has been a tightening down, We 
are trying to do it without a shock to the relationships that we want 
to maintain and which are necessary to maintain and at the same time 
bring imports in line with the situation which we face in this country. 
I hope you do not feel we are resisting them unnecessarily, We are 
trying to work in line with the Government’s policy, 


CASTOR BERANS 


Senator Haypen. | want to ask some questions, Mr, Chairman, 
about a crop that in Arizona we think is highly suitable to be planted 
in these acres that have been diverted from cotton, ‘That is, castor 
beans. Castor-bean oil is essential, particularly in the aviation in- 
dustry. The Department of Agriculture supported castor-bean pro- 
duction in 1951 and 1952 at 10 éents a pound, and in 1953 at 9 cents 
a pound. During that time the world price varied from 12 cents to 
about 7% cents a pound, 


In 1954 the price support is set at 6 cents a pound and the world 
price is about 5% a pound; which is also the domestic price. The 
military use of castor oil for all services, according to the best infor- 
mation | can get from the Department, including oil as such and oil 
and its derivatives and products purchased by the military, was 
12,055,000 pounds in 1953 and only 5,670,000 pounds in 1954. 

Between the dates we stopped fighting in Kroea, testimony on which 
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this original idea of supporting the price of castor oil was that we 
yroduced only about 5 percent of the world production in this country. 
ase the Second World War, castor oil was so essential that for 
fear of German submarines the cargoes of castor beans to the United 
States were involved, because Brazil is a principal source. 

That being so essential to the national defense, it struck us—and it 
impressed the Departments of Defense and Agriculture—that it was 
worthy of supporting the production of castor beans in the United 
States as a safeguard. When this change took place, I wrote a letter 
to the Secretary of Agriculture and another one to the Secretary of 
Defense which I will ask to have placed in the record. 


CASTOR BEAN PRODUCTION 


I have some questions here that I would like to ask now and have 
you gentlemen place the answers in the record. ‘They are about as 
follows: I would like to know how many acres of castor beans will 
probably be grown in the United States in 1954 and how many pounds 
of beans will be produced and how many pounds of oil will be pro- 
duced with the support price at 6 cents a pound, as the Department 
may estimate. 

LOSS TO CORPORATION 


What is the estimated net loss to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion in 1954? If the world and market price is a little below, you are 
going to lose something. 


COMMERCIAL BEAN PRICES 


Then I would like to have a statement about the present prices of 
beans in the commercial market. How much of the world produc- 
tion does the United States produce? We have had these estimates, 
but I would like that brought up to date. 

What percentage of the annual oil used does the United States 
produce? It is my understanding Brazil is the major producer of 
castor beans which grow in a wild state. What is the difference in 
quality, if any, of the oil produced from a cultivated crop as against 
a wild crop? 

STOCKPILED OIL 


As regards to the oil in the stockpile, is there a problem created by 
the oil becoming rancid or otherwise unusable? In other words, how 
long can the stockpile be stored before requiring it to be replaced? 
As to the quantities in the stockpile, that is not made known, and 
properly so. 

CASTOR BEAN QUOTA ALLOTMENT 


Has the Department ever given any consideration to establishing 
acreage of quota allotments for castor beans produced as it has on 
other farm products? If you are fearful you might have too man 
acres to support, you could limit acreage if necessary, but my idea is 
that there should be some acreage guaranteed a price so we could 
have it produced in the United States and in time of trouble we would 
not have to get it from abroad. 

Does the harvesting and processing of castor beans require spe- 
cialized machinery? If so, what progress has been made either 
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by farm-machinery manufacturers or the Department of Agriculture 
in the development of such machinery? What effect does the Depart- 
ment expect the lowering of support prices to have on the programs 
in the development of such machinery? 

We have been told if there could be some guaranty of fair prices, 
there are those who in the raanufacture of harvesting machinery and 
in the manufacturing of processing equipment say, “If this is some- 
thing that is going to be in the United States, we will invest some 
money in research and try to develop better machinery to handle it.’ 
If it is here today and gone tomorrow, that is something else. 


IMPROVED VARIETIES OF CASTOR BEANS 


Finally, what progress has been made in breeding improved varieties 
of castor beans? I understand considerable progress has been made 
in that regard. 

What I am trying to do here is to establish a set of facts that maybe 
we can work on them next year. It is too late for this year because 
you turned down my plea for an increase and definitely so. I think 
it isa mistake. This drop in the quantities used between Korea and 
now is involved. If there is any trouble in Indochina, that use goes 
up. The military demand is something tremendous. If you are 
going to have some reserve of our own that you can depend upon, it 
ought to be produced in the United States. 

Mr. Morse. Senator, we can readily supply that informatior 
because we have the answers. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


1. It is estimated that approximately 105,000 acres will be planted to castor 
beans in 1954 and that the production of castor beans will approximate 51 million 
pounds, deducting approximately 1 million pounds which will probably be carried 
over for seed purposes. The crushing of the balance should produce approxi- 
mately 24 million pounds of castor oil. 

2. It is estimated that the net loss on the 1954 program will be about $2 million. 
This would not be a loss to Commodity Credit Corporation inasmuch as losses are 
reimbursed from funds made available to the Secretary by ODM under the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended 

The present price of Brazilian castor beans landed at New York is approxi- 
mately 5.7 cents per pound. 

1. In 1953 the domestic production of castor beans was approximately 4.6 
percent of the total world production of castor beans in that year. 

5. In 1953 the United States produced approximately 14 percent of the domestic 
oil disappearance. 

The quality of the oil produced from cultivated beans has no recognizable 
difference from oil obtained from beans grown in a wild state. The chemical 
constituents of the oil are essentially identical 

7. It is not definitely known just how long castor oil may be stored but it is 
estimated that it can be kept for a period of 5 to 10 years under ordinary con- 
ditions without deterioration. 

8. Serious consideration has not been given by the Department to establishing 
acreage allotments and quotas on castor beans, since the production so far has 
been under defense production programs. 

9. Harvesting and processing of castor beans require specialized machinery. 
Machinery manufacturers, private companies, and the Department of Agriculture 
have developed self-propelled combines and stripper harvesters as well as hulling 
machinery. These machines have been periodically modified and improved. 
The reduction in the guaranteed price should encourage further research in devel- 
oping more efficient harvesting and hulling equipment in order that the crop will 
be more profitable to the grower. 

10. During the past 5 or 6 years, varieties have been developed which have 
increased the yield from 15 to 20 percent. A considerable amount of work is being 
done at this time with respect to developing hybrid varieties. Tests made during 
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the past 2 years have demonstrated that yields have been materially increased, 
especially with the hybrid types. 


DEFENSI NATURE OF CASTOR-BEAN PROGRAM 


Mr. Morse. I would just like to say at this point that the stockpile 
has been filled. This was not a price-support program and is not now 
a price-support program. 

Our operations were entirely a defense operation. The defense 
agencies asked us to offer these inducements to production and for 


the development of machinery, as you have indicated, breeding of 


new varieties and all. Under the authorization which we have, we 
take no losses because the Office of Defense Mobilization reimburses 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. It is entirely a defense operation 
and we are merely servicing the program. 

I had some experience with castor beans back several years ago in 
connection with breeding of improved varieties. Part of what the 
industry definitely needs is development of varieties that can be 
handled effectively by combines at harvesting without the beans 
shattering. There has been progress made along that line. 

The only point I want to make here in connection with answering 
your questions in the record is that the castor-bean program is not a 
price-support operation, it is purely a military-defense operation. 

Senator Haypen. It is the same old plan they followed after every 
war we ever had. The minute their demand dropped off they cut off 
the money. It does not seem to make sense to me. 

You have to have a program for at least a reasonable period of 
vears to develop a new industry, and to do it for the very short time 
we have it here and then drop it, it looks like a tremendous waste of 
effort which may rise to plague us in time to come. 

Senator YounG. Do you have anything further to add? 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 


Mr. Beacu. Nothing, unless you want a short statement on the 
International Wheat Agreement. It is not involved in the budget 
because of the action that was taken in January and February, as 
vou know. We will be glad to insert a short review of the situation 
if vou would like to have it. 

Senator Youne. We would like to have you summarize that now. 

Mr. Breacnu. The 1953 agreement covers 420 million bushels per 
marketing year. The United States export quota for the first year, 
that is essentially the fiscal year 1954, has been fixed at 209 million 
bushels, 

Senator Youna. Are they going to take that quota of 90 million 
bushels that is in the agreement? 

Mr. Beacn. I think the figure, up through a very recent date is 
approximately 90 million bushels. That much has gone into export 
under the agreement through April 2, 1954. 

Mr. Morse will probably want to comment on the outlook. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Richards, what are the prospects for exports in 
line with the agreement? 

Mr. Ricuarps. It is highly unlikely that we will export as much as 
the quantity provided in the agreement. 
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Senator Youne. How much wheat will we export outside of the 
agreement? 

Mir. Ricnarps. I think the overall total exports, Senator Young, 
probably will be around 200 million bushels. 

The recent figures that | recall are about 90 million bushels exported 
under the agreement through March, and approximately 20 million 
under the CCC subsidy program outside the agreement. The esti- 
mates now are that total exports for the year will be slightly over 200 
million bushels. 

COMPARATIVE PRICES 


Senator Youna. Is the Argentine selling wheat for export cheaper 
than we are? 

Mr. Morse. It is a little hard to tell. Those may be Government 
transactions, Senator. 

We heard at the time I was in London at the Sugar Conference and 
on the wheat agreement, that Great Britain had either negotiated at 
that time or was negotiating a price. How close it was to our price or 
whether they completed the deal I do not know. 

Often world market transactions are handled government to 
covernment, or governments influence them, so that you can’t always 
relate the transactions to the open market prices. 


WHEAT SALES TO SPAIN 


Mr. RicHarps. I suppose you are aware of the recent sales arrange- 
ment for export to Spain. 

Senator Young. Has that been consummated? 

Mr. Ricuarps. It has been. And shipments have started. That 
will be around 10 million bushels, $20 million. That is a trade for 
pesetas. We will hold the Spanish pesetas until such time as the 
military wants them for use in Spain, and it may be as long as 2 years 
before we finally get United States dollars for it. 

Senator YounGc. Do you have anything further to add? 


HISTORY AND COST OF WHEAT AGREEMENT 


Mr. Bracu. I can insert this statement, sir. It indicates the rates 
of cost of the agreement and gives the history of the agreement as far 
as various items of costs are concerned; if you would like to have it 
in the record. 

The actual costs have run, on an average per bushel: In the fiscal 
year 1950, 57 cents; 1951, 69 cents; 1952, 67 cents; 1953, 58 cents; and 
the 1954 estimate is 50% cents a bushel. 

Senator Youna. Why is there a decline of 10 cents a bushel less 
this year than a year ago? 

Mr. Bracu. Sir, the decline in market is not reflected in this esti- 
mate. I think the actual cost is going to be considerably different 
than what we estimated for the fiscal year 1954. It will be greater. 

Senator Youna. You mean the estimate will be greater? 

Mr. Beacu. The cost rate will run higher than our original estimate. 

Senator Youna. That is a little difficult to understand, because 
during most of last summer, wheat was 40 and 50 cents a bushel below 
the $2.05 per bushel price of the International Wheat Agreement. 


45112—54 38 
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Mr. Ricwarps. Senator Young, we are selling quite a little below 


the maximum under the agreement at the present time. 

Senator Youna. You are receiving the $2.05? 

Mr. Ricuarps. No, sir. I am under the impression it is around 
$1.90. 

Mr. Morse. We are trying to cooperate in keeping some stability 
in world markets because otherwise we don’t know where we would 
end in subsidies and prices and the effect on the world situation. 

We appreciate very much appearing before your committee, Mr. 
Chairman. If we can supply any further information, please let us 
know. 

Senator YounG. Thank you. 


COMMUNICATIONS RELATION TO CASTOR BEANS 


We will insert at this point in the record several communications 
the committee has received in relation to this castor-bean item. 
(The material referred to follows:) 


Unirep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
January 28, 1954. 
The honorable the SecRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: My attention has been directed to the effect to be 
expected as a result of your having established a support price of 6 cents per pound 
for castor beans for the year 1954, in contrast to the 10 cents per pound in 1951 
and 1952 and 9 cents per pound in 1953. It was during these years that the United 
States Government was urging farmers of the Western United States to increase 
the production of castor beans for direct and indirect military needs. In March 
of 1951, in a statement announcing the program to increase castor bean production, 
the Department of Agriculture published that “In the event of hostilities, in- 
cluding submarine warfare, the United States cannot depend upon imports of 
castor beans and oil,” and that “It is important that domestic production of 
castor beans be increased in order to assure a larger supply of beans for oil for 
national defense purposes.” 

The response of farmers to this request to expand production was good—over 
70 percent more acres planted to castor beans in 1953 than in 1951. However, 
the United States still must import about 90 percent of its castor oil requirements, 
and most of that from Brazil, a country with a very erratic production history 
so far as quantities of beans are concerned. 

While there has been a comparatively large increase in domestic production of 
castor beans, there has had to be a great deal of experimentation as is the case 
whenever a new crop is undertaken. Actually the know-how of growing this 
crop is still being built up and, unless encouragement by way of price support for 
the product is available at a rate which will insure that losses will not be sustained 
by the farmer, there can be no expectation that this start toward creation of a 
domestic source of a critical material will be continued. Much less can we expect 
that there will be any additional increase in the acreage planted to castor beans. 

I am informed, too, that development of necessary specialized machinery for 
harvesting a castor bean crop has been carried on by farm machinery manufac- 
turers in this country. However, at least two of these manufacturers have 
indicated that unless there is some assurance of an expanded acreage, experimen- 
tal and developmental work on this machinery will be abandoned, inasmuch as an 
increased acreage is required to provide a market for their product. 

I asked that you cause a careful reevaluation to be made of this support 
program with attention given to the necessity of developing in the United States 
a source capable of providing a greater proportion of the American military and 
domestic need for castor oil. Also, I feel that it is proper and important to 
take into account the past acts of the Departments of Agriculture and Defense 
in giving impetus to increased castor bean production; and to consider the waste 
which certainly will follow abandonment of the Government’s program of the 
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past 3 years, which is the practical effect of the 6 cents per pound price-support 
figure. ; 
Yours very sincerely, 
Cart Haypen. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington 25, D. C., February 16, 1964. 
Senator Cart HayDEN, / 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR HaypeEn: This is in reply to your letter of January 28, 1954, 
enclosing a copy of your letter to the Secretary of Defense dated January 28, 
1954, with respect to the 1954 castor-bean program. 

The need for castor oil has lessened considerably during the past few months; 
although it is still on the list of strategie commodities, there is presently no 
shortage. The increased availability of castor oil and the improved stockpile 
position have lessened the need for a domestic production program, but in order 
that growers could gain additional production experience with some guaranteed 
return, the Department proposed that a em be continued for the 1954 crop 
with funds to be made available under the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended. 

We are advised by the Office of Defense Mobilization that castor-oil require- 
ments for defense have been met except that purchases of castor oil for the stock- 
pile will be continued in quantities necessary to support the present production 
program. 

Serious consideration was initially given to the price at which the Commodity 
Credit Corporation would offer to purchase castor beans produced in 1954 before 
the announcement was made. A price of 6 cents per pound hulled basis was 
established as reasonable based on the present market value of castor beans and 
oil. Increased availability from foreign sources and a decrease in demand has 
lowered the world market value of castor beans and oil. This is a supply program 
rather than a price-support operation and under the circumstances outlined 
above an increase over the announced price does not appear justified. Con- 
siderable loss is anticipated even at the 6-cent price and a higher price, of course, 
would mean additional loss to the Government. 

In response to numerous inquiries on the subject, the Board of Directors of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation in a meeting held on February 38, 1954, recon- 
sidered the established price of 6 cents per pound previously determined for the 
1954 castor-bean program and did not approve an increase. 

We have had numerous reports from States other than those presently approved 
that farmers are interested in growing castor beans this year at the announced 
price. However, because of limited funds available for the program, additional 
areas cannot be approved for the program unless a substantial acreage is with- 
drawn from production in present areas. 

Sincerely yours, 
True D. Morsn, Under Secretary. 


Unirep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
January 28, 1964. 
The honorable the SEcRETARY OF DEFENSE, 

Department of Defense, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: It is my information that the Department of Defense 
has withdrawn its cooperation with the Department of Agriculture in connection 
with the program which has been urged for the past 3 years by the Department 
of Defense to increase the castor bean production in the United States. 

I call your attention to testimony before the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions (Subcommittee on Department of Agriculture Appropriations) presented by 
Mr. Frederick D. Bates, Jr., of the Munitions Board, on July 6, 1951. At that 
time he explained that ‘“The United States has been entirely dependent upon for- 
eign sources for castor oil and 90 percent of the world’s production of castor beans 
is concentrated in Brazil. Approximately 10,000 acres of castor beans were culti- 
vated by a private company in the United States in 1950. At the request of the 
Munitions Board, the Departunent of Agriculture has undertaken a castor bean 


production program of approximately 80,000 acres for the 1951 crop year, the 
maximum possible with available seed supplies.” 
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Later on in his testimony Mr. Bates said 
It is hoped that the 1951 acreage can be doubled in the crop vear 1952. and 
can be built up to as much as 500,000 acres in later years, which should be suffi- 
cient to prod ice approximate lv 125.000 short tons of beans.”’ 

And 

‘ we in the \lunitions Board are very strong for this agriculture pro- 
gram and other similar programs, because actually stockpiling these materials js 
d as a means of making yourself secure for supplies as compared to a 

going industry that can be made use of in time of war.’’ 

On March 12, 1952, Dr. M. R. Clarkson, then Assistant to the Administrator 
Agricultural Research Administration, Department of Agriculture, before the 
same subcommittee said 

‘oe + there Was a program sponsored by the Department at the request of 
the Munitions Board last year for 80,000 acres of castor beans. This year that is 
being increased to around 200,000 acres.’’ ; 

And Mr. Lester Dutt of the Munitions Board on that same day made the 
statement that 

“In World War II castor oil Was so important at the beginning of the war 
that we convoyed beans up here from Brazil, and we are extremely worried 
because 75 percent of the world’s production is concentrated in Brazil. That 
Was subject to sabotage and a lot of other hazards.”’ 

He then expressed the hope of the Munitions Board that the assistance being 
furnished by the Department of Defense to the Department of Agriculture would 
establish castor beans as a competitive farm crop in the United States. 

When Dr. Clarkson testified before the Senate Subcommittee on Department 
of Agriculture Appropriations on May 4, 1953, he stated in connection with 
research on strategic and critical agricultural materials that the work of his 
Division was done by the Department of Agriculture under authority of the 
Strategie and Critical Stockpiling Act of 1946 and said that “The Department 
lof Agriculture] is continuing, as it has in the past, to work on those projects that 
are recommended by the Munitions Board. * * * 

With specifie reference to castor bean production Dr. Clarkson testified that 
‘It is anticipated this phase will be continued in 1954 on the same level as this 
year.” 

Further on in his testimony he indicated that the acreage increases in castor 
bean production in the United States were coming along so well that it was 
unnecessary to request 1954 fiscal vear funds to continue research on substitutes 
for castor oil, even though Mr. Bates in the same hearing testified that most of 
the American castor bean supply is secured from Brazil. 

| believe that a study of this testimony will indicate that the Department of 
Defense has gone to great pains to encourage farmers of the United States to 
plant castor beans Chere has been no indication that castor bean production 
has increased in the United States to such an extent that domestic production is 
sufficient to meet military needs, either now or in the event of another armed con- 
flict The effect, of course, of your withdrawing vour past cooperation with the 
Department of Agriculture has been a lowering of the castor bean price support 
from 10 cents per pound in 1951 and 1952 and 9 cents a pound in 1953 to a proposed 
6 cents a pound in 1954 As a result, farmers are fearful that growing castor 
beans during 1954 will be unprofitable and are indicating that instead of continu- 
ing acreage increases they will cut back the quantity of castor beans to be grown 
during 1954 

Another result of the announced 1954 price-support program is that farm 
machinery manufacturers have indicated that unless there is some assurance of 
an expanded acreage in 1954 and following years, the experimental and develop- 
mental work being done on the specialized machinery required for harvesting 


} 


the castor bean crop will be stopped 

I believe that the situation is sufficiently serious to warrant a restudy by the 
Department of Defense of its decision abruptly to abandon its 3-year support 
of this crop. I feel that it is highly desirable thet the Department of Defense 
continue its aid to growers of castor beans at least until such time as there has 
been developed in the United States sufficient production of castor beans to meet 
a much greater portion of American military and domestic needs. 
Yours very sincerely, 





Caru HaypeEN, 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington 25, D. C., February 9, 1954 
Hon. Cart HaypDEN, 
United States Senate. 
Dear SENATOR HaypeNn: Your letter of January 28, 1954, to the Secretary of 
Defense raised certain questions with regard to the relationship of the Department 


of Defense to the domestic castor-bean-production program. It is hoped that most 
of the questions raised in your letter were satisfactorily answered in vour dis 
cussion of this problem with a member of this staff. In view of the transfer of 


re sponsibility of that portion of this program which comes under the Stockpiling 
Act, from the Department of Defense to the Office of Defense Mobilization, and 
as agreed at the time of the above-mentioned discussion, we are forwarding a 
copy of your letter to the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization, with a 
restatement of our continued support of the castor bean program \ copy of 
ur covering letter to the Office of Defense Mobilization is attached 
Sincerely yours 
T. P. Prep, 


De puty Issistant Secretary of Defense (S pply and Logistics). 


FEBRUARY 9, 1954 
Hon. Artuur 8S. FLEMMING, 
Director, Office of Defense Mobilization 

Dear Dr. FuemMina: Attached is a copy of a letter from Senator Carl Hayden 
to the Secretary of Defense on the subject of the domestic castor bean produc tion 
program. The Department of Defense, of course, has a continuing interest in a 
successful domestic castor-bean program, since a substantial portion of the stock- 
pile requirement for castor oil is accounted for by military uses of derivatives of 
eastor oil, such as the outer jacket for Signal ¢ orps field wire and lubricants for 
jet engines. To the extent that castor beans are established as a going domestic 
crop, our dependence on foreign sources of this material are correspondingly 
reduced. 

\ copy of our reply to Senator Hayden’s letter is also attached. 

Sincerely yours, 
i, &. PURE, 


Dy puty Assistant Secretary of Defense (S ipply and Logist cs 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington DA. 7 Cc April 5, 1954 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 


United States Senate. 


Dear Senator Haypen: In reply to your inquiry of March 12, 1954, we 
estimate the use of castor oil as such, and the use of castor oil or its derivatives in 
products purchased by the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
during the fiscal years 1953 and 1954, to be as follows, in terms of castor oil. 


Fiscal year 1953 pounds 12, 055, 000 
Fiscal year 1954 do 5, 670, 000 


We are pleased to be of service to you in this matter. 
Sincerely yours, 
‘De Faerie, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics). 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
February 1, 1954. 
Mr. Artuur W. Wo -r, 
Chief, Chemicals and Rubber Division, 
Office of Defense Mobilization 


GAO Building, Room 4474, Washington 25, D. C. 


Drar Mr. Wo tr: I enclose copies of letters which I addressed on January 28, 
to the Secretary of Defense and to the Secretary of Agriculture, both with regard 
to continued Federal Government encouragement to the production of castor 
beans. I believe that each of these letters is self-explanatory, but I would urge 
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upon you the real importance of continued substantial support of this crop if 
production is to continue at its present rate, let alone increase. 

I have been advised that you are concerned with this item in the Office of 
Defense Mobilization and I will certainly appreciate your reaction to the points 
which I have made in my letters. I will also be obliged for information you may 
be able to furnish regarding the present need fov castor oil and the steps which 
your office may be taking to secure an adequate quantity of castor oil. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Cart HAYDEN, 
United States Senate. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Orrick OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 


Washington, dD, Oa Feb uary 8, 1954 
Hon. Cart HaypeEn, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


NATOR Haypen: This is in reply to your letter of February 1, 1954 
on castor beans and oil 


There Is at preset! no hortage of castor oil nor dor one appear imminent 
under current world condition The world market price for castor beans and 
oil has been below the domestic market price for the past 2 years and appear 


likely to continue for at 
Castor oil is still cla 
; 


pile are continuing. ‘1 


another vear or ‘ 


to 


as a strategic material and purchases for the stoc! 





purchases are limited to the oil resulting from the 
domestic production program in order to support the program 

The 1954 program was recommended by the Secretary of Agriculture in a 
letter to the Director of Defense Mobilization dated December 2, 1953 (copy) 
attached) and approved by this agency on December 10, 1953 As in the previous 
three production programs for 1951, 1952, and 1953, the Secretary of Agriculture 
as the recognized expert in this field, developed the acreage and price-support 
levels necessary to accomplish the 1954 program and we have accepted hi 
determination, 

If we can be of any further assistance, please do not hesitate to call upon us 

Sincerely your 

ArtHurR WOLF, 


Dire: lor, Chemicals and Rubber dD vision, Office of Tate rvais 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Washington D. C., December 2, 1968. 
Hon. ArtHurR FLEMMING, 


Director, Office of Defense Mobilization, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Fiemminea: In accordance with suggestions from representatives of 
your office, there is transmitted herewith and recommended for certification a 
proposed authorization covering the 1954 crop castor bean production and pro- 
curement project. This proposal continues for another vear a domestic produc- 
tion and procurement program for castor beans initiated in 1951 and continued 
during 1952 and 1953 at the request of the Munitions Board. 

These programs were developed for a dual purpose: 

1. To provide additional castor oil for the national stockpile, and 

2. To increase the knowledge of domestic producers regarding castor 
bean production so that domestie production of castor beans could be ex- 
panded in the event of serious curtailment or complete loss of imported 
supplies in the event of all-out war. 

It has been suggested that the Department consider the possibility of continuing 
a castor bean program under authority for price support operations. ‘Title IV, 
section 401 (b) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, provides in part that 
the Secretary shall consider certain factors in determining whether a price- 
support operation be undertaken for a commodity for which price support is 
discretionary. These factors are: 

1. The supply of the commodity in relation to the demand therefor. 
2. The price levels at which other commodities are being supported, and 
in the ease of feed grains, the feed values of such grains in relation to corn. 
3. The availability of funds. 
4. The perishability of the commodity. 
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The importance of the commodity to agriculture and the national 
economy. 
The ability to dispose of stocks aequired through a price support 
operation. 
7. The need for offsetting temporary losses of export markets. 
. The ability and willingness of producers to keep supplies in line with 
demand (7 U.S. C. 1421 (b)). 

Presently domestic production furnishes only a sinall part of the total require- 
ments for castor beans and castor oil. Castor beais have not been produced in 
quantity in this country over a sufficiently long period of time to enable a very 
accurate calculation of a parity price. However, from present data it would 
appear that the price suggested in the proposed project would approximate the 
support prices applicable to competing commodities. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation which will be utilized to carry out the proposed project has made no 
provision in the annual budgets for including this commodity under price support 
operations. Present experience would indicate that castor beans can be stored 
for a period of at least 2 years. Past castor bean production programs have 
been developed for purposes as indicated above. Castor beans even with the 
expansion obtained in the past few years are relatively unimportant to agriculture 
and the national economy. Castor beans acquired under a price-support program 
would have to be disposed of in the domestic market at world prices since normally 
this country is in an import position with respect to castor beans and castor oil. 
Because of present conditions, it aoes not appear that the Department can 
authorize a price support program for castor beans at this time. 

However, because at the present time Brazil and India are the major sources 
of castor beans and castor oil consumed in this country and because castor supvlies 
from these countries would be seriously jeopardized in the event of all-out war or 
even action less than all-out war it appears advisable to continue a domestic 
production and procurement program as outlined in the attached project in order 
to increase the experience of domestic growers in castor bean production 

In view of the fact that an anticipated loss on resale is involved, neither the 
Department of Agriculture nor any of its agencies have legal authority to undertake 
the project unless funds are made available for reimbursement with respect to 
such loss which may be incurred under the project. In view of section 4 of the 
act of July 16, 1943 (15 U.S. C. 713a—9) which requires that Commodity Credit 
Corporation be fully reimbursed for services performed, losses sustained and 
operating costs incurred for commodities purchased or delivered to or on behalf 
of any other Government agency, the Commodity Credit Corporation cannot 
undertake this project in all of its aspects unless funds are made available to 
reimburse it for any losses sustained. 

You will note that the proposed authorization will allow CCC to continue to 
encourage the development of improved varieties of seed either by contracts with 
participating growers or by cooperation with experiment stations, commercial 
seed houses or others. It is also proposed that CCC will no longer operate 
machinery or equipment and will purchase castor beans delivered out-of-hull at a 
much lower price than heretofore. 

It may appear that an open offer to purchase all or any part of 1954 crop 
castor beans in place of individual contracts with producers could result in an ex- 
pansion of castor bean production beyond the limits encompassed in the estimate 
of funds indicated in the project. We should like to point out certain limiting 
factors which in our opinion will prevent such occurrences. (1) The project pro- 
vides in section VII that only castor beans delivered out-of-hull to approved 
warehouses located in areas as approved by the President of CCC will be pur- 
chased, (2) the present varieties of castor beans for which planting seed is available 
are adapted for commercial production in the present areas of production, (3) hull- 
ing facilities and harvesting equipment presently available are located in present 
areas of production and it would be uneconomic for growers or private interests to 
purchase this costly equipment for small scattered acreages, (4) administrative 
costs should be reduced considerably since the State and county committees will 
no longer contract with individual producers or operate presently owned ma- 
chinery or equipment under the proposal. The proposed method of operation will 
allow castor beans to be grown and handled through normal commercial channels. 

Pursuant to the authority invested in me by Executive Order 10480, I have 
determined (1) that commitments to purchase domestically produced 1954 crop 
castor beans, castor oil processed therefrom, and planting seed as provided in this 
project, are necessary in order to encourage and develop sources of supply ‘of 
sastor beans within the continental United States and to insure a supply of such 
commodities for industrial uses and stockpiling in connection with the national 
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defense program; (2) that commitments to purchase castor beans, castor oil, and 


planting seed under this program, at prices which may be higher than currently 
prevailing market prices, and under other terms which involve possible loss on 
resale, are necessary because the domestically produced supply of sueh commodi- 
ties cannot be effectively increased at lower prices or on terms more favorable to | 
the Government. 

Therefore, as provided by Exeeutive Order 10480, you are requested: (1) To 





certifv this proposal for the encouragement and development of sources of supply 
of castor beans wit! the United States in order to provide for the national | 
defe e and national security, (2) to approve the provisions of the proposed 


program, and (3 t] 


vy me from the Treasury of the 
United States such sums of money as may be necessary to carry out the program 
Pror pt cert fication of this proposal 1 requested so that this Departmer f may 


} 


to approve the borrowing 


develop, announce, and put such a program into operation in time for farmers to 
include castor-hbean production in their farm plat 
Sincerely yours, 


True D. Morse, Icting secretary, 


ProsecT OF THE SecReETARY OF AGRICULTURE PrRovIDED UNpDER Section 303 
Tirte IIT Derense Propuction Act or 1950, as AMENDED, AS APPROVED BY 
THE DirecrorR OF THE OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


CASTOR BEAN PRODUCTION AND PROCUREMENT PROGRAM, VCS IS84A 


I Purpose 


This project provides that the Commodity Credit Corporation, acting under a 
contract to be entered into with the Secretary of Agriculture, will carry out a 
program for the production and procurement of castor beans in the United States 
This action shall be taken pursuant to the provisions of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, as amended, and Executive Order 10480 for the encouragement and 
development oft sources of supply within the United States Any castor beans or 
castor oil acquired by CCC as a result of these operations will be disposed of as 
follows: 
1. Sold through commercial channels. 

2. Sold to other governmental agencies for stockpiling or, 

3. Sold for defense purposes, or, 

1. Castor beans suitable for planting purposes may be used either to increase 
production of castor beans for oil or for seed propogation purposes, 


II Justification 


Castor oil is essential in numerous chemical and industrial formulations and 
manufacturing methods. It has many military uses including lubrication, elec- 
trical insulation and recoil mechanism, parachutes, as well as medicinal applica- 
tions, etc. Because of its strategic importance the Munitions Board in 1951, 
requested the Department of Agriculture to administer a production program 
which would not only increase the availability of castor oil for stockpile purposes 
but also would lessen the Nation’s dependence on foreign sources of supply by 
increasing the experience of domestic growers in the production of castor beans. 
In the event that armed conflict should interfere with obtaining supplies from 
foreign sources, domestic production could be more readily increased. For this 
reason a program was continued for the 1952 and 1953 crops and is proposed for 
the 1954 crop. 

Ill Historical background 

Under a seed increase program during World War II, CCC purchased some 
quantities of unhulled castor beans from the 1941, 1942, and 1943 crops. In 1944 
the Department discontinued its expansion program for castor beans in this 
country when greatly increased imported supplies of castor beans and castor oil, 
due largely to improved shipping conditions, made the need for additional seed 
increases unnecessary | 

Subsequently the Agricultural Research Administration directed its efforts 
toward developing suitable varieties of castor beans for domestic use as well as 
developing harvesting machinery. Private corporations have also taken an 
interest in establishing a castor bean program and have contributed their efforts 
in various ways in Texas, Oklahoma and California. One of these firms, the 
Baker Castor Oil Co. has long cooperated with ARA and in 1950 enterea into 
contracts with producers for about 9,000 acres 

At the request of the Munitions Board and with funds made available under the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, and amendments thereto, CCC carried out 
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programs for the production and procurement of castor beans for conversion into 
oil during the last 3 years, the oil to be sold at the direction of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. These programs were the first to be undertaken in the United States 
on a large scale. 

Under the 1951 CCC program approximately 63,000 acres of castor beans were 
harvested in Oklahoma, Texas, Arizona, and California, although 84,000 acres 
were under contract. The abandonment of scme acreage in 1951 was due to 
unfavorable weather conditions involving a summer drought and an early freeze. 
In 1952 approximately 120,000 acres were planted, the majority of which was in 
Texas and Oklahoma. This acreage was subjected to drought so tha the final 
yield was not as great as originally anticipated. 

” Of the 120,000 planted acres nearly 98,000 acres were harvested. This har- 
vested acreage produced about 25 million pounds of castor beans, a large propor- 
tion of which was purchased by CCC and crushed into oil for delivery to the 
national stockpile. Preliminary reports indicate that the 1953 planted acres will 
approximate 150,000 acres and indications are that the production, despite ad- 
verse weather conditions in some areas for this year, will be increased over previous 
years. 

IV. Estimated loss 


If the market price for castor beans maintained its present level, it is estimated 
that losses amounting to $2 million will be sustained. 


V. Legal authority 

The legal authority for this program is contained in sections 303 and 304 of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, Executive Order No. 10480, 
and the Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act, as amended, particularly 
section 5 (b) and (c) thereof. 
Vl. Funds and arrangements for financing 

(a) Expenditures to meet the requirements of this program will be drawn from 
CCC funds. Income from any source including sales proceeds will be used by 
CCC to reimburse itself for the expenditures so made. If the total recoveries 
of this program exceeds the total investment such exeess shall be held subject 
to disposition by the Secretary. However, if total investment exceeds total 
recoveries CCC shall be reimbursed by the Secretary from funds made available 
to him under section 304 of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, 

(b) Total of CCC funds which will be required for this project is estimated to 
be $6 million. This amount includes machine repair, storage, transportation, 
processing cost, if any, and other expenses connected with the operation of the 
program. 
VII, Project provisions 

(a) Source of supply.—Only castor beans produced in specified areas within 
the continental United States shall be used in this program 

(h Offer lo purchase 1954 crop castor beans. CCC will offer to pure hase from 
producers all or any part of the 1954 crop castor beans which are suitable for 
crushing or planting seed at 6 cents per pound delivered out-of-hull to approved 
warehouses located in areas approved by the President of CCC 

(c) Contracts for the production of castor bean seed.—CCC may contract with 
producers for the production of specific varieties of castor beans for experimental 
purposes or for seed increase in areas which are considered suitable for the produc- 
tion of such varieties. Prices to be paid for any such castor beans shall be deter- 
mined by the President of CCC but shall not be less than the price provided in 
paragraph B. 

Acceptable standards covering quality of castor beans to be purchased from 
participating producers shall be established by the President of CCC, 
VIII. Disposition 

Castor beans and oil acquired by CCC in this program will be disposed of pur- 
suant to the terms of the contract between the Secretary of Agriculture and CCC 
in such manner as to promote the national defense and to further the objectives 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended. 


IX. Findings 

The prices established or authorized in this project are necessary in order to 
insure a successful domestic program and that the domestie production of castor 
beans together with the necessary increases in experience in such production can- 
not be obtained at lower prices or on terms more favorable to the United States. 
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FreperRAL Crop INSURANCE CORPORATION 


STATEMENTS OF ROSS RIZLEY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRI- 
CULTURE; C. S. LAIDLAW, MANAGER, FEDERAL CROP INSUR- 
ANCE CORPORATION; E. H. NIKKEL, DIRECTOR, SALES AND 
SERVICING DIVISION, FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORA- 
TION; G. E. EVANS, ACTING DIRECTOR, FINANCE DIVISION, 
FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION; M. E. COLBY, 
DIRECTOR, UNDERWRITING DIVISION, FEDERAL CROP INSUR- 
ANCE CORPORATION; AND CHARLES L. GRANT, DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Federal Crop Insurance Corporation operates under authority of the 


Federal Crop Insurance Act, which was enacted as title V of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 19388 (7 U. 8. C, 1501-1519), It was created to furnish pro- 
tection for the farmer’s investment in producing crops against loss from unavoid- | 
able causes 


The crop insurance program is conducted on a limited basis to develop the 
experience necessary for the operation of a sound all-risk crop insurance plan on 
a national basis. 

The need for the stabilizing influence of crop insurance has been emphasized 
by crop disasters of a sweeping nature which have been especially destructive 
in recent years. Since 1948, even though the Corporation operated in a limited 
number of counties, $107 million has been paid out in indemnities to farmers who | 
lost their crops through no fault of their own. This is significant when it is real- ! 
ized that practically all of these dollars were contributed by farmers in better 
years and were not derived from public assistance or Government emergency 
funds. 

In accordance with the established policy of limited operations on an experi- 
mental basis, the 1954 crop insurance program will operate in 830 counties, fur- 
nishing insurance coverage of approximately $457 million on wheat, cotton, flax, 
corn, tobacco, beans, citrus, and multiple crops. It is estimated that 420,000 
contracts will be in effect for the 1954 crop year, an increase of 13,000 over 1953. 


Summa J of insurance ope rations and changes in capital 


Fiscal years 


1953 1954 1955 
Net capital at beginning of year $28, 393, 237 $28, 946, 521 $26, 497, 955 
Additions to capital during the vear 
Insurance premiums (net 21, 185, 873 27, 170, 640 29, 382, 000 
Interest and other income 161, 013 175, 000 175, 000 
Total capital available for insurance operations during 
I tint 49, 740, 123 56, 292, 161 56, 054, 955 
Deductions from capital during the year 
Insurance indemnities 20, 579, 428 29, 522, 500 25, 305, 000 
Loss adjustment and inspection cost 1, 265, 000 
Provision for estimated bad debts 214, 174 271, 706 281, 000 
rotal deductions from capital.. 20, 793, 602 29, 794, 206 26, 851, 000 
Net capital at end of year . 28, 946, 521 26, 497, 955 29, 203, 955 


The crop-insurance program is developed and analyzed in the Washington 
headquarters office and is administered in the field by 19 FCIC State offices. 
The sales and servicing of contracts at the county level is performed by private 
individuals through contractual agreements with the Corporation. Program 
accounting and contract servicing functions are performed by a branch office in 
Chicago. As of November 30, 1953, the Corporation employed 471 full-time 
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employees, 104 of whom were in Washington and the balance in the field; and 545 

art-time employees, of Whom 2 were in Washington and the balance in the field. 
The two Washington part-time employees are Board members who are not other- 
wise employed by the Government, 


Appropriated funds (“Operating expenses”’) :! 


Estimated available, 1954 $7, 450, 000 
Budget estimate, 1955 a 5, 700, 000 
Includes $100,000 transferred from other appropriations for penalty mail costs 


Operating and administrative expenses 


Appropriation Act, 1954 $7, 350, 000 
| [Transferred from ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Rural Electrification 
\dministration” pursuant to Public Law 286 for penalty mail 100, 000 
| 
| 
Adjusted appropriation, 1954, and base for 1955 7, 450, 000 
Budget estimate, 1955 5, 700, 000 

Decrease . - - anos pa 1, 750, 000 


Summary of decreases, 1955 


Decrease in underwriting and actuarial analysis costs 135, 000 
Decrease in contract sales and servicing 122, 000 
Decrease in crop inspections and loss adjustments 1, 193, 000 


Project statement 


> 1954 t 
Project Word , LD i ’ 
mated ed 
lerwriting and actuarial analysi $738, 56S $602, O00 $135, 000 $467, 000 
tract sal d servicin 4, 5Sf at) 1, 621, 000 (22, OOO 1. 199. 000 
Crop inspections and loss adjustment 1, 580, 747 2 297. 000 1, 193, 000 1, 034, 000 
Ur ligated balance 32, 756 
Costs under Penalty Mail Act (Public Law 
Di 100, 000) + O00 11 100] 
lotal available or estimate 7, 447, 800 7. 450, OOK l 1), OOO ». 700, 000 


dication of foot-and-mouth 








nd other contagious diseases of animals and 
poultry, Agricultural Research Administra 
tior +1, 052, 200 
Ir ferred from ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Rural 
Electrification Administration” 100, 000 
lotal appropriation or estimate 8, 500, 000 7, 350, 000 


GENERAL 


In the modern era of commerce and industry, the practice of insuring against 
loss or damage which would endanger the investment in an enterprise has become 
recognized as a basic principle of sound business operations. 
Through Federal crop insurance, the Government is endeavoring to make this 
same type of protection available to the Nation’s farmers who invest millions of 
dollars annually in producing food and fiber crops. The crop-insurance program 
has the same business objective of other insurance—protection for a premium. 
Because of the type and extent of risk involved, progress toward the goal of 
devising a practical plan whereby such crop-insurance protection can be offered 
on a nationwide scale must necessarily be conservative. While premium-rate 

structures must be sufficient to cover indemnities and at the same time accumu- 
late a reasonable reserve for contingencies, the cost of the protection must be 
kept within a range that will make it economical for the farmer to insure. 

The widespread crop disasters that farmers in the various sections of the 
country have experienced during the past several years graphically illustrate the 
need for this type of insurance. The cost of farm operations has reached a point 
where the farmer can be put out of business because of financial distress if he 
fails to make a crop for even 1 year. 

The 1955 fiscal year will be the first full year of operation under the various 
changes in program operations which have already been completed, or are sched- 
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uled for completion during the 1954 fiscal vear. These revisions include simplifi- 
cation of the crop-insurance-policy provisions, general revision of rates and 
coverages, the sales and servicing of contracts by private agents directly respon- 
sible to the Corporation, payment of the direct vost of loss adjustment work from 
premium income, and the reorganization of the Washington and field offices. 
These revisions are based on the results of operating experience for the past 6 
years and are intended not only to increase the efficiency and economy of opera- 
tions but also to put the crop-insurance program on a sounder basis consistent 
with the operating methods and procedures of commercial insurance organizations. 


DECREASES 
The net decrease of $1,750,000 for the crop insurance program for fiscal year 


1955 is composed of the following: 
(1) Decrease of $135,000 under the project ‘‘Underwriting and actuarial analy- 








sis 

Actuarial organization.—Actuarial policies are formulated by the underwriting 
staff of the Washington office. Statistical data on insurance experience are 
accumulated in the Chicago branch office. The insurance counties are divided 


into eight areas, with an actuarial supervisor for each area who works with local 
adjusters in checking necessary data and applying general actuarial policies to 
each of the individual counties. 

Actuarial work is a continuous process—Actuarial work does not cease after 
coverage and rates are established for a county program. Unlike other insurance 
organizations, the crop insurance program has not been in operation long enough 
to have accumulated the broad actuarial experience so necessary to the establish- 
ment of sound rates and coverages. Therefore, as soon as each additional year’s 
experience has been accomplished, this data must be incorporated into the actu- 
arial structure immediately in order to refine the coverages and rates in line with 
operating experience. Consequently, there is a continuous annual procedure of 
reviewing causes of loss, adjusting county rates, screening out bad risks, analyzing 
current yield data and cost of production, ete. 

Extensive revision of coverages and rates planned.—A review of the Corporation’s 
experience for the last 6 years indicates the necessity for a general revision of 
rates and coverages in order to provide for the accumulation of an insurance 
reserve at a rate more in line with sound insurance principles and to provide 
additional premium income to cover the cost of loss adjustment work. The 
main emphasis will be on multiple crop insurance. It is one of the newest plans 
of insurance in the program. Loss experience indicates the probability that 
premium rates may reflect too much credit for diversification. A complete 
review of the entire multiple program is now in process and will be completed in 
fiscal year 1955. 

Cost of production and yield statistics—In order to establish coverages in 
accordance with the Crop Insurance Act, it is necessary to obtain current cost 
of production data annually. In prior years these data have been obtained on 
a contractual basis from other governmental agencies. Beginning with the 
fiscal year 1954, the costs of production for each insurable crop for each farming 
area and practice have been compiled by Corporation personnel. For the past 
few years, it has been necessary to obtain, on a contractual basis, average vields 
for a representative period for some 35 crops in 115 counties for use in establishing 
coverages and premium rates for multiple insurance. As there will be very limited 
expansion in multiple insurance in fiscal year 1955, no provision has been made 
for this work during the 1955 fiscal year. The estimated workload and cost are 
as follows: 























Underwriting and actuarial analysis 













Fiscal year 1954 Fiseal year 1955 

hia a a 7 ee 

Activity (+) or de- 
Number of Number of | . crease (—) 
counties counties | 










1, County survey work . 910 $93, 180 900 $58, 190 | — $34, 990 
2. Crop production and acreage yield sta- | | 

tistics | 910 60, 000 ees ie | —60, 000 
3. State, branch, and headquarters servic- | | 

ing costs .. & 910 448, 820 900 408,810 | —40, 010 





Total cost... ee sul ee: 602,000 |............| 467,000 | —135, 000 


| 
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(2) Decrease of $422,000 under the project ‘‘Contract sales and servicing’’. 

Decrease in participation.—Sales efforts for the 1955 crop year will be restricted 
to replacement of cancellations to the extent of maintaining a 374,000 contract 
workload. This represents a decrease of 46,000 contracts under the 1954 crop- 
year workload, During the 1955 fiscal year, administrative efforts will be directed 
toward the completion and consolidation of extensive program and operating 
changes initiated in 1954 with a view to strengthening the program. 

Local agents will handle crop insurance.—Administration of the crop insurance 
program at the county level will be handled by approximately 850 local agents on 
a commission basis. These agents will not be Government employees, but will 
operate on a contractual basis. The following schedule of commission fees will 
be in effect: 


New contracts written _-—-—- $4 flat fee plus 6 percent of the earned 
premium, 

Contracts carried over from previous $4 flat fee plus 3 percent of the earned 
year. premium, 


Generally a maximum commission of $20 on new business, and $12 per contract 
on old business will be in effect. 

The commission cost of sales and servicing is predicated on a 374,000 contract 
workload with a premium income of $25,092,000 as follows: 


326,400 carryover contracts at $4 Sane ecasicaaneayen, LL 
47,600 new contracts at $4__ een : 190, 400 
Earned premiums on carryover business, $21,868,800 at 3 percent- 656, 064 
Earned premiums on new sales, $3,223,200 at 6 percent nal 193, 446 


2, 345, 510 
In order to earn a commission for any contract, the agent must obtain the 
acreage report and collect the premium by a specified date. This will be an 
incentive for the agent to obtain the acreage report early and collect the premium, 
Eventually this plan will materially reduce the cost of collection efforts on old 
indebtedness. By use of the combination of a flat fee and percentage of the 
premium, agents’ earnings will be uniform in widely divergent areas where there 
are only a few contracts earning high premium, and areas where the average 
premium is relatively low and a large number of contracts are in force. 
Insurance contract sales and statistics by commodity for crop years 1954 and 
1955 are as follows: 


Sales summary by commodity, crop year 1954 


| Crop year 1954 sales | 


—— j Contracts); Number 
om Replace- | Increase | in force of 
1953 | Mentof | in par- | soy, 1004 = | counties 

; cancel- ticipa- 
lations tion 


1953 
Commodity partici- 
pation 


8, 390 6, 960 | 1, 430 47 9, 700 
218 150 68 . 110 260 

; 40, 429 30, 730 9, 699 . 11, 070 41, 800 | 
Cotton. : 38, 434 18, 450 19, 984 , 836 21, 820 40, 270 
lax ; ; 23, 433 18, 260 5,173 27 | 5, 600 23, 860 
Multiple ; é A 50, 217 36, 650 13, 567 , lg 15, 080 51, 730 
Tobacco.... wai aanis 102, 691 59, 500 43, 191 3, 90% 47,100 | 106,600 
Wheat - - ws wanenis 142, 818 118, 600 24, 218 2, 96% 27, 180 145, 780 


Total... ne 406, 630 289, 300 117, 330 3, 370 130, 700 | | 420, 000 


\ } Excludes 12,575 additional sharecroppers. 
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Sales summary by commodity, crop year 1956 


i a | 
Crop year 1955 sales 


Contracts 


Commodity t ury ver Replace in Sree Number of 
ro 1954 meant of Increase in ai 1955 counties 
partici Total ; 
cancella “ 
tions pation 

Beat 9, 000 400 10) 9, 400 o* 
Citrus 200) 6: 23 300 500 9 
Corn 1 400 5 800 5, 800 40, 200 Lit 
Cottor 15. 400 6, 200 6, 200 41, 600 10 

F lax 16, 000 1, 800 1, 800 17, 800 
Multipl 38, OOO 7,000 7,000 45, 000 92 
lobacco 63, 400 20, 900 20, 900 84, 300 111 
W heat 130, 000 5, 200 5, 200 135, 200 40K 
rotal 326, 400 47, 36 235 47, 600 1 374, 000 90 


Excludes 16,000 additional sharecroppers 


Continuous contract 


A continuous-type contract is one that once sold remains 
in foree year after year without the necessity of resale. Even though this type 
of contract is utilized, cancellations have been around 25 percent. The cancella- 


tion rates of 1952 contracts in force are as follows: 


Cancellation rate, 1952 
| 
biti Partici 
Commodity Producer ‘ crpare Total pation 
tion rate 
Beans J . ‘idle as 12 17 | 29 39 
Corn > i8 6 | 24 16 
Cotton ; | 18 | 28 46 23 
Flax ; 5 | 18 | 23 BA 
Multiple crop | 16 | 6 | 22 23 
Tobacco 15 | 17 | 32 34 
Wheat 10 7) 17 29 
, hg | 
All commodities ‘ | 13 12 25 26 
| 


Under the new plan of commissions for agents, cancellations should be reduced 
materially because from a remunerative standpoint, the more business the agent 
maintains on a carryover basis, the greater his income will be. In turn this will 
unprove the quality of the program not only by increasing premiwn income but 
by reducing to a minimum the selectivity afforded a farmer when he insures on 
an intermittent basis. 

Collection of outstanding premiums.—Although it is anticipated that the collec- 
tion of premiums will greatly improve under the new agent’s plan, there will be 
some accounts from previous crop years, which will still be outstanding in the 
1955 fiseal year. Corporation personnel will be responsible for collection efforts 
on old accounts. In some cases a demand letter to the insured will be sufficient. 
In some instances personal contacts will have to be made before collection is 
effected. 

The estimated workload and cost are as follows: 


Contract sales and servicing 


| 


Fiscal year 1954 Fiscal year 1955 
brats ae Increase 
ervicine tien | | (+) or 
=e ee A ver- | | Aver- decrease 
Units age Total Units age | Total | (—) 
cost | cost | | 





Agents commission 420, 000 $6. 24 | $2, 622, 245 374, 000 | | $2,345, 510 — $276, 735 
Collection of old debts : 91, 356 54 50, O80 26, 600 13, 307 —36, 773 
State, branch, and head- | 
quarters servicing costs 420, 000 4.64 | 1,948,675 | 374,000 4.92 | 1,840,183 — 108, 492 
Total costs . 420,000 | 11.00] 4,621,000 | 374,000} 11.23] 4,199,000 —422, 000 
| | | 
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3) Decrease of $1,193,000 under the project “Crop inspections and loss adjust- 
ments.” 

Direct inspection and loss adjustment costs to be treated as nonadministrative 
expenses.—Beginning with the 1955 fiscal year it is proposed that the direct 
costs of crop inspection and loss adjustment work performed by loss adjusters 
will be paid from premium income rather than from administrative funds appro- 
priated by Congress. It is estimated that the cost of this work, based on a 
normal year With average losses, will amount to $1,265,000 Indirect costs 
applicable to crop inspections and loss adjustments will continue to be chargeable 
to appropriated funds. 


Local adjusters perform loss adjustment work.—Crop inspections and loss adjust- 
ments are performed by local adjusters who are employed onan intermittent basis 
and are paid only for time actually spent in making field inspections. There are 


200 of these employees under appointment. 

Loss adjustment work varies in accordance with crop conditions.—The servicing 
of loss claims represents one of the major costs of crop insurance operations, 
The 1954 crop year workload (1955 fiscal year) is estimated to be 420,000, an 
increase of 13,370 over 1953. Because of the various provisions of the crop 
insurance policy, it is often necessary to make from 1 to 3 inspections for each 
indemnity paid, depending on the type of damage and when it occurs. Natur- 
ally, When growing conditions are favorable, loss adjustment work is at a mini- 
mum. However, in the advent of adverse growing conditions such as severe 
drought, flood, plant disease, ete., loss adjustment costs increase materially. 

Claims involve much service work.—After the adjuster completes his field inspec- 
tion, claims are forwarded to the State office for review and processing. This 
involves considerable detailed clerical work. The Chicago branch cffice com- 
putes the amount of loss and processes the claim for payment. The Claims 
Division of the Washington office is responsible for the promulgation and super- 
vision of overall loss adjustment policy and procedures. Controversial claims 
that cannot be handled by routine procedure, and those involving litigation are 
transmitted to the Washington office for review and disposition. 

The estimated workload and cost are as follows: 


Crop inspections and loss adjustments 


Fiscal year 1954 Fiscal year 1955 
Increase 
Servicing item Number ic Number as + bed mas 
| ofcon- | Veron Total cost | ofcon- | * be S6° | Total cost aes , 
| tracts | oon | tracts | cost 
| 
Direct inspection and | | | } 
loss adjustment work 406, 630 $3.15 | $1, 280, 408 | 3 . $1, 280, 408 
State, branch, and | | 
headquarters servic- | | | | | 
ing a 406, 630 2. 33 | 946,592 | 420,000 $2.46 | $1,034,000 | +-87, 408 
Total cost 406, 630 5.48 | 2,227,000 | 420, 000 2. 46 1, 034, 000 1, 193, 000 


CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of the capital and 
insurance fund as follows (new language italicized) : 

‘Federal Crop Insurance Corporation: Provided, That the direct costs of loss 
adjusters for crop inspections and loss adjustments and commissions for sales of and 
servicing new insurance contracts may be considered as nonadministrative or non- 
operating expenses.” 

The proposed new language would authorize the payment of (1) direct costs of 
loss adjusters, and (2) commissions for sales of and servicing new insurance 
contracts, from premium income rather than from appropriated funds. 

Costs of loss adjusters.—The proposed change with respect to the payment of 
direct costs of loss adjusters from }.remium income is reflected in the 1955 printed 
budget and involves the salary, travel, and social security expenses of such 
adjusters in connection with inspecting crops and adjusting losses in the field. 
Further explanation of this change is contained in the justification of the estimate 
for operating and administrative expenses. 

Commissions for sales of and servicing new insurance contracts Since the 
1955 budget was printed, further study of the programs of the Corporation 
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indicated that, in order to provide sufficient flexibility to permit administrative 
planning and operations necessary for the establishment of a well-balanced 
insurance program, payments for commissions for sales of and servicing new 
insurance contracts should also be made from premium income to the extent that 
sales commissions exceed the amount provided for in the administrative expense 
budget. The Bureau of the Budget has approved the change in language, as 
indicated above, to accomplish this purpose. 

Previously the sales were performed in the field by the State and county offices 
of the Production and Marketing Administration. However, effective January 1, 
1954, this work was transferred to individual agents operating under contractual 
agreement with the Corporation. The agents’ commissions for the sales and 
servicing of insurance contracts are on a performance basis. Consequently, 
their earnings are based solely on the participation in each county. 

The administrative expense budget approved for the 1955 fiscal year provides 
for commissions on a total of 374,000 contracts which ineludes an estimated 
326,000 continuing contracts and, in addition, nearly 48,000 sales of new contracts. 
Under these circumstances the number of sales that could be made by each agent 
for the 1955 crop year would necessarily be restricted in each county. With 
900 county programs in operation, funds currently budgeted would permit an 
average of 53 new sales per county program. The Corporation cannot hope to 
retain a good sales agent for each county program by telling him his sales are 
restricted to a limited number of contracts. The agents, all of Whom work on a 
commission basis, would, in all likelihood, become discouraged at having their 
potential compensation so limited and would be inclined to terminate the con- 
tractual agreement. This would seriously endanger the successful operation of 
the crop insurance program. It is contemplated that this authority would not 
be used until sales have exceeded the 47,600 estimated in the 1955 budget. 


Senator Youna. It is a pleasure to have you here, Mr. Laidlaw. 
I have been wondering how you are progressing after a year’s ex- 
perience. Most of the reports I have received are good. You must 
be doing all right. 

Mr. Larptaw. Thank you. 

Senator Younc. Do you wish to proceed with your statement? 

Mr. Rizutey. Mr. Chairman, I have a short statement I would 
like to insert in the record. 

As far as any comment on it, I think the comment will be dupli- 
cated by Mr. Laidlaw and the general breakdown. So I think I 
will just insert it in the record without comment. 

Senator Youna. That will be done. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 

















STaTEMENT OF Ross RizLey, AssIsSTANT SECRETARY, BEFORE THE SENATE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS 


GENERAL 


The Federal Crop Insurance Corporation is a wholly owned Government 
Corporation and operates under authority of the Federal Crop Insurance Act. 
Management of the Corporation is vested in a Board of five Directors appointed 
by and subject to the general supervision of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The purpose of the Corporation is to promote the national welfare by developing 
and operating all-risk insurance plans to alleviate economic distress caused by 
crop failures beyond the control of the farmer. 

Since 1948, operations of the Corporation have been on a limited experimental 
basis, with a conservative expansion each year to new counties and crops as 
experience has been gained. 


OPERATING EXPERIENCE, 1948-53 


The 1953 crop year was the sixth year of operation under the limited experi- 
mental program. From a financial standpoint the experience during this period 
has been reasonably satisfactory when due consideration is given to the adverse 
growing conditions which prevailed in large areas where insurance participation 
was heavy. The 6-vear-loss ratio is 1.02 with earned premiums amounting to 
$106.5 million and indemnities paid in the amount of $108.1 million. 
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1953 CROP YAR EXPERIENCE 


The 1953 crop year was a very critical one from an insurance standpoint. 
With a total insurance coverage of $441 million and severe drought conditions 
several major wheat and tobacco areas, plus severe rust damage to spring wheat 
vhere participation is very high, indemnity payments could very well have been 
o extensive as to put the financial structure of the Corporation under a severe 
train. However, with practically all loss claims settled with the exception of the 
ate tobacco claims, indemnities total $31 million and premiums $27 million, or a 
s ratio of 1.14 for the year. The adverse 1953 experience has of course 
minated the moderate reserve which had been accumulated at the close of the 
1952 crop year 
Those who follow agricultural conditions closely are aware of the financial dis- 
tress of many farmers as a result of the extensive drought conditions which pre- 
ailed in 1958. According to current reports and forecasts, these same areas will 
plagued again in 1954 by lack of moisture and excessive blowing. In fact, 
he 1954 winter wheat crop has already been destroyed in wide areas of the South- 
vest. The farmers who have crop insurance policies in force will recover their 
nvestment in the crop and be in much better financial condition than those who 
lo not have this insurance protection. 
A very important value of the crop insurance program which is sometimes 
verlooked is that it provides a businesslike basis for making funds readily avail- 
e to those who actually need them the most— the farmer who has lost his crop 
ind will otherwise derive no income from his labor and investment The $31 
llion paid out in indemnities for the 1953 crop year went to farmers in this 
category It now appears that in 1954, crop insurance will mean the difference 
» many farmers between total failure and an opportunity to make another try 
a crop. In other words, crop insurance helps the farmer help himself. 


aby] 


PROGRAM IMPROVEMENTS 


\fter careful review and analysis of experience and operating methods during 
1¢ last 6 vears of operation, the new Board of Directors which was appointed in 
May of 1958, is instituting several changes in program operations which are ex- 
cted not only to improve the stability of the program but also to result in more 
efficient operation. In order to inerease premium income to provide for the 
cumulation of necessary reserves, rates and coverages have been revised, mini- 
mum premiums per contract have been established, and some premium discounts 
» been eliminated which were not justified by actual experience. The share- 
crt ones r plan of insurance, whereby all sharecroppers on 1 farm are insured under 
| contract, has operated successfully for the last 2 vears in the cotton program, and 
as been extended to the tobacco program beginning with the 1954 crop year. 
\ general review of loss-adjustment procedure has been completed with resulting 
changes that should reduce the cost of loss-adjustment work without affecting 
the accurate adjustment of loss claims. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


\s the first step in putting the crop-insurance program on a more nearly self- 
ipporting basis, it is proposed that beginning with the 1955 fiscal year, the direct 
costs of loss adjusters and the cost of sales and servicing of new contracts to the 
extent such cost is not provided for by admiaistrative funds be charged against 
premium income. 
SALES AND SERVICING OF CONTRACTS 


In the past the sales and servicing of crop-insurance contracts has been per- 
formed by local county PMA offices. The Board of Directors felt very strongly 
that the Corporation should have direct control of all phases of program adminis: 
tration from the sale of the contract through the adji stment of claims. Effective 
January 1, 1954, the sales and servicing of crop-insurance contracts was transferred 
from the PMA county office to individual agents, appointed by the Corporation, 
who will perform under contractual agreement on a commission basis. 

The organization is similar to the agency plan employed by private insurance 
companies, and while it is a rather radical departure from the method which the 
Corporation has utilized in the past to service contracts in the field, indications 
are already evident that this change eventually will result in a marked improve- 
ment of program operations. 


44112 a4 —29 
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OPERATING PLANS 


[" During the 1954 and 1955 crop vears, the efforts of the Corporation will be 
directed mainly toward further program and operating improvements and con- 
solidation of the changes already made to strengthen program operations. 

The 1955 budge estimate provides for 900 county programs with a 374,000 
contract workload providing insurance protection of approximately $450 million 

Mr. Laidlaw, the Manager of the Corporation, and members of his staff ar¢ 
here and they will be glad to answer in detail any questions you may have. 

Mr. Larptaw. Would you like to have my background inserted in 
the record, Senator? 

Senator Youne. Certainly. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


BACKGROUND SUMMARY ON Mr. C. 8. Larptaw, FCIC ManaGeEr 


Mr. Laidlaw was born in Langdon, N. Dak., and attended school in St. Paul, 
Minn. In 1916, he returned to North Dakota, where with his brother he operated 
the family farms which included about 15,000 acres and worked in a country bank 
at Sarles, N. Dak. He joined the Army in 1918 and went immediatelv to Franc: 
where he served in the infantry for more than a year. He returned to North 
Dakota in 1919 and continued to operate the family farms and ran a bank at 
Wales, N. Dak. In 1925 he began work as a fieldman for the Minnesota Farme~ 
Mutual Insurance Co. which had just entered the State. In 1928 he moved to 
Minneapolis where he worked in and out of the home office of this insuranc: 
company. In 1930 he organized the Minnesota Farmers Mutual Casualt) 
Insurance Co. In May of 1953, he resigned as president of both of these insurance 
companies to accept the position of Manager of the Federal Crop Insuranc: 
Corporation. Both companies are mutuals and write a large portion of thei: 
insurance on farm properties, automobiles, and tractors. 

Senator Youna. Mr. Laidlaw, I think it would be well to have you 
comment on the progress of your activities. Can you give us just a 
general summary of the situation with reference to the crop insurance 
program, and increased coverage, if any, the financial condition of 
your department and increase or decrease in costs. 


CORPORATION LOSSES 


Mr. Larptaw. As you know, Senator, last year was a rather bad 
drought year in the West and Southwest. Also there was very serious 
rust damage in the Spring Wheat Belt and severe drought in the 
tobacco areas. As a result, the corporation has sustained a loss of 
approximately $4 million. 

That meant wiping out the $2 million premium surplus that had 
been accumulated, plus $2 million of the issued capital of $27 million. 

In other words, we have remaining approximately $25 million 
capital. 

CROP INSURANCE IN DUST-BOWL AREA 


Now, we seem to be faced with a very bad situation. This dust 
bowl, so-called, is spreading quite rapidly through the West and South- 
west. In fact, we talked with our Texas office and they said today 
was the worst day of the year in Texas. 

Senator Younac. The wind must be terriffic there. 


WHEAT CROP THREATENED 


Mr. Larpiaw. It is also turning hot down there. Our reports 
indicate that one-third of the wheat crop in Texas is already gone. 
Without rain in 2 weeks it may all be gone. That, of course, also 
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applies to parts of Oklahoma, New Mexico, southwest and western 
Kansas, southeastern Colorado, and south central Nebraska. 

Senator Youna. It is difficult to reconcile the situation in the South- 
west and Midwest with the estimates received from people in other 
departments of agriculture, who believe there will be an increase in 
wheat supplies this year. I do not see how we can increase wheat 
supplies when we know the drought is spreading to new areas every 
day. 

Mr. Larpiaw. If it follows the pattern of the so-called dust-bowl 
days of the thirties, there would be a terrific cut in the wheat produc- 
tion. 

Mr. Riztey. The same situation exists, that Mr. Laidlaw is de- 
scribing, Senator, in the western part of Oklahoma. It is a potential 
threat even to the whole of the wheat-producing section of Oklahoma, 
and a considerable part of the wheat- producing part of Kansas. 

Senator Youne. Unfortunately these drought areas have a way of 
spreading. They become progressively more severe year after year, 
until they hit a peak. 


PRESENT CONCENTRATION OF FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE 


Mr. Laiptaw. That is what alarms me, Senator. I am afraid that 
if it spreads like it did in the thirties, the Federal Crop Insurance Cor- 
poration can lose over $100 million very easily in any year. We have 
such a terrific concentration of our insurance in Montana, Minnesota, 
and the clidien: Almost 38 percent of our entire liability is con- 
centrated in that one area. 

Senator YounG. Thirty-eight percent of the entire crop insurance 
program? 

Mr. Larptaw. Entire program. We have 18 percent of our entire 
liability concentrated in North Dakota alone, over $80 Sena In 
several counties it is three and four, and in one county $5 million of 
liability. For the long range goal, we simply must spread this crop 
insurance more towards the Middle West and the East and into more 
crops. We have never had much of a realistic program for the smaller 
farmer in the East and Middle West. In fact, I feel that we have not 
had even too good a corn program because the new developments in 
hybrid-seed corn I feel have not been taken into consideration on 
yields. 

In other words, we have not offered these fellows enough coverage. 
lam talking now about through Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and parts of 
lowa. They are not too much interested in the insurance. 

Senator Youna. It is not an easy thing to make a program like this 
workable and feasible. 


LOSSES IN DISASTER AREAS ENDANGER PROGRAM 


Mr. Larptaw. My contention is, Senator, that as a nationwide 
proposition, I doubt if it will ever-work as long as you have to take in 
those so-called near-disaster areas that are subject to these terrific 
droughts like we are having now. They will always tend to pull down 
the program. If they were set aside in another type of program with 
the farmer paying part of his cost and the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation administering it and getting the excessive losses paid, 
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they would not endanger the program and we would have very good 
chances. 
Senator Youne. I notice that you have reduced your reserve by $4 
million? 
Mr. Larptaw. In 1953, yes. 


INSURANCI COV ERAGI IN THI DUST BOWL AREA 


Senator YounGc. Do you have heavy coverage in the present Dust 
Bowl area? 

Mr. Larptaw. Yes, and no. I have the percentage. 

Of course, we have the other crops like cotton mixed in there in 
Texas. Compared to North Dakota, Minnesota, South Dakota, and 
Montana the coverages look rather light, percentagewise, but yet they 
run to many, many millions of dollars. 

Maybe Mr. Colby can tell us a little more of what he thinks the 
liability is in there. 

Mr. Cotpy. Senator, we can give you some idea in wheat. In 
North Dakota we have about 49 million; that is our 1953 liability. In 
Texas we have about 4 million on wheat, and in Colorado we have 7. 
In New Mexico we have about 3. In Montana, another area where 
we are subject to considerable potential catastrophe, 26 million. 
Then in Kansas we have 16 million. 

Senator Youna. That is in dollars? 

Mr. Cotny. Yes. So we have about 16 million in Kansas, plus 
7 would make 23 million in Kansas and Colorado, and New Mexico 
about 3, would be 26; and in Oklahoma about 10, would be 36; and 
Texas with 4, about $40 million. 

Mr. Larptaw. You left out Colorado. 

Mr. Coury. I included that with Kansas, which made it 23 million. 
That includes, of course, the eastern third of Kansas which has not 
been hit too hard. But as Mr. Rizley said, there is a chance the 
western part of Kansas may lose all their wheat if it doesn’t rain soon 

So I would say we have around 25 or 30 million strictly in this 
hard-hit area, maybe a little more than that on wheat. 

Of course, the picture is not very good for cotton in Texas at this 
time, either. 

Senator Youna. Did you increase the number of counties for which 
you have provided coverage this year? 

Mr. Larptaw. No, sir. In fact, about 10 counties failed to qualify. 

Senator Younac. What does the present law provide as to increased 
coverage? 

Mr. Larptaw. One hundred counties per vear. That is permissible. 

Senator Younc. You have not increased it? 

Mr. Larptaw. We have not. 

Senator YounG. Under present circumstances, I think you used 
good judgment. 

Mr. Larpiaw. I was a little afraid of that. We have to have more 
trained men out in the field to enter these counties on a proper basis. 
I feel that the two bad previous situations in Federal Crop were 
caused by too rapid expansion. It just spread all over the United 
States without proper actuarial work or proper rate structures. | 
think that would be a very good way to practically wipe it out again 
if we tried to spread it too fast. I don’t think we should do it. 
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BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator Young. Now let us consider vour budget request. You 
received $7,450,000 for fiscal vear 1954 and you are asking for 
$5,700,000 for this coming year. You are not asking for an increase, 
are you? 

Mr. Evans. No, sir. 

Senator YounG. The House report recommended the $5,700,000? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youna. I was going to ask you what you requested of the 
Bureau of the Budget, but you were under that ceiling limitation 
placed on the entire Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir, we were. 

Senator Youne. What was the amount you requested from the 
Budget Officer of the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Granv. The corporation’s estimate was $8,097,000. 

Senator Young. Did they cut you down? 


CROP INSPECTIONS AND LOSS ADJUSTMENTS 


Mr. Grant. The reduction involves in part, Mr. Chairman, a 
proposed change in appropriation language to transfer the direct 
costs of loss adjustment work from the appropriation for administra- 
tive expenses to premium income, and this budget estimate contem- 
plates that those costs will be charged to premium income rather than 
to the direct appropriation from the general funds of the Treasury. 
The amount involved is about $1,265,000. 

Senator Youna. You are increasing premiums to that extent, or is 
there some saving in the cost of administrative? 

Mr. Grant. This does contemplate an increase in the premium 
rates, ves, sir. 

Mr. Larptaw. We have some savings in there, but if we were to 
throw it all in the rate, it would be a little over 4-percent increase. 

The House concurred in that, by the way, Senator. 

The biggest problem in connection with adjusting losses is that it is 
almost impossible to budget a year ahead for that type of expenditure. 
For instance, in 1952 we had 43,000 losses. In 1953 we had 82,000 
losses. 

One year might be terifically heavy and the next year light. In 
the past we have had to come back for a supplemental appropriation, 
then the next year would come along and we would have a lot of 
money left over to turn back. 

I really thought this was a very sensible way to handle it. It 
involves such a small addition to rates. 

Senator Youne. You think you can get along all right on this 
budget, do you? 

Mr. Larptaw. The way we have it worked out I am sure we can. 


COMMISSIONS FOR SALES AND SERVICING OF INSURANCE CONTRACTS 


You will notice we have asked for permissive action, if it becomes 
necessary, on sales, after we have used up the budget money, to pay 
the cost of new sales and servicing out of permium income. We may 
or may not have to use it. Under this new plan of switching from 
county committees to individual agents who are responsible for 
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servicing the contracts, getting the acreage reports and collecting 
the premiums, you get the agents really starting to roll and explain 
this program to the farmers and I would dislike very much to run out 
of money and have to stop them and say “I am sorry we do not have 
the money to pay you fellows.’”’ You will notice we have asked for 
that permissive action. 

Senator YounG. Did the House allow anything for that? 

Mr. Larptaw. The House did not allow that. Thev allowed the 
loss adjustment costs. 

By on way, Senator, you probably noticed Senator Aiken intro- 
duced a bill covering both those items, to pay the direct costs of 
loss eiiidtinanhe. plus the sales and servicing of new contracts, if 
necessary, out of premium income. 

You see, under the long-range goal, if we are going to expand, we 
will need a lot more money. If we have this leeway, as we grow we 
could use premium income for sales and services on new contracts. 
It would be a great help. We feel we could handle 30 percent in- 
creased workload with practically the same administrative overhead 
we now have, with the exception of adding a girl here and there to 
the State offices. 

LANGI 


AGE CHANGES 








Senator Youne. What language changes are vou suggesting? 

Mr. Grant. This language change consists of two parts. The first 
part proposes that the direct costs of loss adjustments and crop in- 
spections be charged to premium income. The second part con- 
templates that commissions to agents for sales of and servicing new 
contracts would be charged to premium income if the number of new 
contracts should exceed the number provided for in the estimate of 
the appropriation for administrative expenses. 

The House Appropriations Committee included the language re- 
lating to loss adjustment costs, but did not include the part relating 
to the commissions for sales of and servicing new contracts. 


NEED FOR 





CONTINUING 





CROP INSURANCE EDUCATION 

Senator Youna. As long as this program is in the experimental 
stage, I do not like to see this much shift of the cost of administration 
to premiums. If the House turned down that provision, I think it 
will be turned down here, too. That means you will need more money, 
1 think, and you ought to be prepared to ask for a supplemental. 

Mr. Larpiaw. I believe that. We could fall short if our sales are 
more than we anticipate 

Senator Youna. If the language is not inserted, you could fall 
short how much? 

Mr. Larptaw. If the agents sell substantially more than the 
47,600 new contracts for which commissions are provided in the 
budget, we might be short around $500,000. Also, the main reason 
for the language we propose is that I dislike very much telling the 
agents, “You have to quit selling because we have no more money. 

I am afraid we will lose a lot of these men. Heaven knows, their 
compensation is small as it is, and they have to do a lot of hard work 
to get it, and an awful lot of educational work. 

I have not been questioned about the shift into our own agency 
setup. I would like permission of your committee to just read a 
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short 2 or 3 sentences from our State director of North Dakota, who 
has the biggest program, and who is handling it excellently. He 
knows crop insurance. He says here, “Comments from various 
agents and district supervisors are that it is still surprising how little 
the average farmer really knows about crop insurance. As I have 
said before, those sold in 1954 know far more as to what they bought 
than did 75 percent of those buying before. In my opinion, this is 
a result that could never be measured in dollars and cents but will 
do as much good for the future of the insurance as anything else we 
ure doing.” 

Then he goes on and talks about radio announcements and so on. 

His contention is that we have a terrific educational problem to do 
out in the field and that we have got to work with and encourage these 
agents to do it—they are our good will ambassadors—to really explain 
to the farmers this is insurance protection, 

Senator YounG. How do you propose to go about that? 

Mr. Larptaw. Just work with these local agents in every county, 
holding meetings, working with them. And as Mr. Kettwig said, the 
farmers that bought crop insurance this year really understand what 
they are buying. 

Senator Youne. When I was home last week, I visited with my 
county ASC Committee. I used to serve on that committee years 
ago. I asked them about this crop-insurance program and how they 
thought the special agent deal was working out. And they said there 
were but few complaints. 

Mr. Larptaw. | think it is going to be a long-range improvement, 
In some cases they are, and in some cases they are not cooperating 
at all, 


POSSIBLE NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL LEGISLATION 


Senator Young. I am a little concerned about the problem you 
have here. I do not think there would be a chance of getting this 
language through an appropriation bill. The Senate is a lot tougher 
about language in the appropriation bill than the House is. 

If we have to have this money, efforts should be made to put the 
money in the appropriation bill. I realize that you cannot ask for it 
without a budget estimate, but 

Mr. Larptaw. What do you think will happen to our bill, Senator? 
We have supplemental legislation introduced already covering that 
exact wording. If we can get that, our problem will be solved. 

Senator Youna. It might pass. 

| would say you have a 50-50 chance. I am not too familiar with it. 
| have not had a chance to check it. [| would hate to see this program 
cut when it is needed most. We probably can discuss that more at a 
later time. 

Mr. Larptaw. I am between the devil and the deep blue sea on 
that, Senator. I still feel 1 can work it out this way, but, in any 
event, this is a direct-action program we have these 400,000 and some 
contracts we have to service. We will have to have the money one 
way or the other to do it. 

Senator Youna. Do you have anything further to add to your 
statement? 

Mr. Latptaw. No, unless somebody else does. 
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WHEAT INSURANCE IN DUST BOWL AREA 





Mr. Coury. I think 30 miilion is about what we have in the Dust 
Bowl] area in wheat alone. I checked that. In another 10 or 20 
days it could be gone. 

Senator YounG. About how many acres are involved? 

Mr. Couisy. It probably would average around $8 an acre. That 
would be around 4 million acres. 

Senator YounG. That is just acres that you have insured? 

Mr. Cotnsy. That we have insured, that is right, Senator. 

Senator YounG. When does the next wheat forecast come out? 

Mr. Cotsy. That probably will be down quite a bit. The othe: 
estimate was made on December reports, probably. This one will bi 
made on April 12, I believe, Senator. 

Senator YounGc. When do the forecasts come out? 

Mr. Coty. I think the new forecast will be next Monday, Senator 

Senator Youna. | do not believe there are any further questions 

Mr. Larptaw. Senator, may | have your permission to insert these 
charts in the record? They give the whole picture up to date on the 
program. 


Senator Youna. Yes, you may, and anything else you wish to 
insert 


(The charts referred Lo follow: ) 
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United States Department of Agriculture 


FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION 
















Premiums, Indemnities, and Loss Ratios 1948 — 1953 Million 
a Dollars 
| LOSS RATIO | 
Crop Year 


Program |1948|1949|1950 1951 1952 1953 | 
‘Wheat | .58) 1.45, .51 1.04 85 1.25) . 
Cotton | .43| 1.97, 2.80 82) .44| 1.00) 1. 
Multiple | 06) 16, .93| 163, 2.33. .91, 1. 
‘Tobacco 43) 66 61) 49, 78 186 . 
lCon | 27| 16 1.23| 2.31) 25, 17 . 
Flax | 51, 62) Al) 49) 79) 95), 
Beon | .29| .64| 1.81) 3.11) .56, 64 
| Citrus Ps fe | . O| .04 oO 


All 
|Progreme | .53| 132| .90; 110| .97| 1.14) 1. 


.S Premiums 106.5 Million 
C indemnities 108.1 Million 





l wiz . j 
Citrus — Flax Corn Tobacco — Cotton Wheat 
Crop 
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U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 


PREMIUMS AND INDEMNITIES 
Crop Years 1948 - 1953 
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Mir. NikKEL. When you made your rough estimate of a half million, 
you were speaking just of sales, were you? 

Mr. Larptaw. That is just of sales. We could be short about a 
half million dollars on our sales program, without the language we 
proposed. We would be short, then, probably $1,765,000 if we had 
to estimate loss adjustment costs 

Senator Youna. Did the House insert an amendment to allow 
you 

Mr. Larptaw. Yes, the House approved the language on the loss 
adjustment costs, which are estimated at $1,260,000 

Senator Youna. If the Senate approves, that amount will be satis 
factory? 

Mr. LarpLaw. Yes, sir; insofar as loss adjustment costs are con- 
cerned. We still need the language, though, on commissions for new 
sales 

Senator Youna. If there are no further statements, the committee 
will be in recess until Monday afternoon at 2 o'clock 

Whereupon, at 4:05 p. m., Friday, April 9, 1954, a recess was taken 
until 2 p. m., Monday, April 12, 1954 ) 
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MONDAY, APRIL 12, 1954 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTER ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 2 p. m. in room P-63, the Capitol, 
Hon. Milton R. Young, presiding. 
Present: Senators Young, Dworshak, Hayden, Ellender, and Aiken. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


STATEMENTS OF ROBERT L. FARRINGTON, SOLICITOR, OFFICE 
OF THE SOLICITOR; W. EDWARD BAWCOMBE, EXECUTIVE 
ASSISTANT TO THE SOLICITOR; EDWARD M. SHULMAN, DEP- 
UTY SOLICITOR; K. WILDE BLACKBURN, ASSOCIATE SOLICI- 
TOR FOR RURAL UTILITIES; AND CHARLES L. GRANT, DEP- 
UTY DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


PuRPOSE STATEMENT 


The Solicitor’s Office was established in 1910 when the Congress prescribed that 
hereafter the legal work of the Department of Agriculture shall be performed 
nder the supervision and direction of the Solicitor” (5 U. 8. C. 518) Until 
\pril 1. 19835 the Solicitor’s Office was a unit of the Office of the Secretary, at 
vhich time it was established as a separate agency of the Department 
The Solicitor’s Office, as the law office of the Department of Agriculture, per 

forms all of the legal work arising from the activities of the Department The 
Solicitor represents the Department in administrative proceedings for the promul 
gation of rules having the force and effect of law; in quasi-judicial hearings held in 
connection with the administration of various programs and acts; and in proceed 
ngs before the Interstate Commerce Commission involving freight rates and prac 
tices relating to farm commodities, including appeals from the decisions of the 
Commission to the courts He serves as general counsel for the Commodity 
Credit Corperation and the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. He furnishes 
necessary review in connection with criminal cases arising under the programs of 
the Department for the purposes of referring them to the Department of Justice 
$y special assignment of the Attorney General, the Associate Solicitor on 
Litigation represents the Department in certain categories of cases before ap 
pellate courts, including the supreme courts of the States, United States Court of 
Appeals and the Supreme Court of the United States. The Solicitor issues both 
formal and informal opinions on legal questions arising in the administration of 
the Department’s programs; prepares and reviews administrative rules and regula 
tions applicable to the public; assists in the drafting of proposed legislation; 
prepares, reviews and interprets contracts, mortgages, leases, deeds, and similar 
documents; prosecutes patent applications for employees of the Department; 
examines titles to lands to be acquired by the Government or accepted as securit 
for loans; and disposes of claims by and against the United States arising out of 
the Department’s activities 
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The legal work of the Office is carried on by 10 divisions in Washington, super 
vised by a Deputy Solicitor and 4 Associate Solicitors, each having 2 divisions 
the Associate Solicitor on Litigation, and the Solicitor. The work in the field j 
performed by 12 field offices and 4 branch offices 

On November 30, 1953, the Solicitor’s Office had 417 employees, of whom 253 
were in Washington and the balance in the field 


Appropriated funds: 


Estimated available, 1954 1 $2. 311, 000 
Budget estimate, 1955 2, O98, 000 
' Excludes $50,000 transferred to other appropriations for penalty mail costs, 


Salaries and ¢ rpenses 


Appropriation Act, 1954 $2, 300, 000 
Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, Office of Information’’ pur- 
suant to Public Law 286 for penalty mail 50, 000 
Transferred from ‘Administrative expenses, Commodity Credit 
Corporation” + 300, 000 


Activities transferred in 1955, estimates from 
Agricultural adjustment programs, Commodity Stabilization 
Service’ for legal work in connection with acreage allotments 


and marketing quotas 38, 000 
‘Acricultural Marketing Act, Agriculture’ for legal services 
incident to research and marketing activities 5, 000 
“Flood prevention, Agriculture” for legal services in connection 
with the flood prevention activities of the Department + 18, OOO 
Base for 1955 2, 611, 000 
Budget estimate, 1955 
Direct appropriation $2, 098, 000 
Transfer from ‘Administrative expenses, Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation’’ 300, 000 
Total available 2, 398, 000 
Decrease ; ee ! 213, 000 
lhe decrease, compared with the 1954 appropriation before making transfer of $50,000 to another appro 
priation for penalty mail costs pursuant to Public Law 286, is $263,000, 


Summary of decreases, 1955 


Elimination of funds for legal work for the Farm Credit Administra- 

tion $46, 000 
Elimination of funds for processing new farm housing loans 28, 000 
Reduction to be effected through a general curtailment of the amount 

of legal review given program activities of the Department : 139, 000 
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CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include a proposed change in the language of this item as follow 
(new language underscored; deleted matter enclosed in brackets): 

“For necessary expenses * * * together with such amounts from other appro- 
priations or authorizations as are provided in the schedules in the budget for th: 
current fiscal year for such expenses which several amounts not exceeding a total 
of [$318,000] $300,000 shall be transferred to and made a part of this appro- 
priation.” 

This change in language proposes to decrease the amount which may be 
transferred to this appropriation from other appropriations, consistent with th« 
proposal to transfer $18,000 in the 1955 estimates from the appropriation ‘Flood 
prevention, Agriculture’ to this appropriation for legal services in connectior 
with the flood prevention activities of the Department. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator YounGc. The meeting will come to order. The witness 
today will testify on the budget for the Office of the Solicitor, 

Mr. Farrington, you are representing the Department? 

Mr. Farrineron. Yes, sir. 

Senator YounG. First, | would like to have for the record your 1954 
appropriation ; was it $2,311,000? 

Mr. Bawcomse. That is correct, sir. 

Senator YounGc. And budget estimate for fiscal year 1955 was 
$2,098,000. What did the House give you? 

Mr. Farrineron, They cut us $98,000, to $2 million, Cut us to 
an even $2 million. 

Senator Youne. Just proceed in the manner vou wish. 

Mr. Farrinetron. I can read this statement discussing the work of 
the Solicitor’s Office or I can take up the latter part which deals with 
our workloads and particularly the House action, either way vou 
prefer. 

Senator Youne. Either way? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Farrineton. The 1955 budget estimate for the Office of the 
Solicitor proposes a direct appropriation of $2,098,000 and an authori- 
zation to transfer $300,000 from the administrative funds of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to cover the cost of legal services performed 
for the Corporation. 

The estimate for the direct appropriation for the fiscal year 1955 
includes funds to cover the cost of legal services ine ident to the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act and the Department's flood-prevention 
activities. 

In 1954 these activities are being financed from funds made available 
to the Solicitor’s Office from the appropriation items ‘Flood preven- 
tion, Agriculture,” and ‘Agricultural Marketing Act, Agriculture,”’ 
in the amounts of $18,000 and $5,000 respective sly. 

The 1955 estimate represents a decrease of $263,000 below that 
originally authorized for the fiscal year 1954. It is $213,000 less than 
the net amount available for 1954 because $50,000 of the 1954 appro- 
priation to the Solicitor’s Office were transferred to the Office of 
Information to help cover penalty mail costs pursuant to Public Law 
286, 83d Congress. 

The reduction of the additional $213,000 in the estimated obliga- 
tions for 1955 will be made possible by 
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(a) Elimination of funds from this appropriation for the legal work 
of the Farm Credit Administration which was transferred from the 
Department of Agriculture by the Farm Credit Act of 1953, $46,000. 

(b) Elimination of funds to process new farm housing loans, $28,000. 

c) General curtailment of legal review given the program activities 
of the Department, $139,000. 

Early in the fiscal yar 1954 it was decided that certain vacancies 
would not be filled. The adoption of that policy and a reorganiza- 
tion of the field work should make it possible to reduce the rate of 
1954 obligations to the estimated 1955 level during the rest of the 
current year without resorting to a major reduction in force. How- 
ever, a few separations may be necessary. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE FIELD SERVICE OF SOLICITOR’S OFFIC! 


\ survey of the workload and staffing requirements of the field 
offices during the current fiscal year indicated that the field offices 
should be reorganized. 

The survey showed an unequal distribution of workload and over 
stafling in several offices. It showed, also, that some of the functions 
could be performed more efficiently and economically by the Wash 
ington staff. This was particularly true of the work relating to REA 
title matters—electrification and telephone—and certain of the mar- 
keting and regulatory activities. 

Prior to the reorganization the work in the field was performed in 
10 regional and 8 side offices. The attorney in charge of each regional 
office was responsible for performing, under the direction of the 
Solicitor, all of the legal work relating to the Department’s program 
activities carried on in the area served by the regional office and its 
side offices. 

The work outside of Washington is now carried on in 12 field offices 
and at 5 locations at which the attorneys are attached to the legal 
divisions in Washington. Legal services incident to the Department’s 
activities in the Hawaiian Islands are provided by an attorney em- 
ployed on a part-time basis. 

l‘ormer offices at Lincoln, Nebr., and Dallas, Tex., were abolished 
and new offices have been established at Kansas City, Mo., and New 
York City. It has been decided recently that the Philadelphia office 
will be discontinued at the close of the current fiscal year. 

The assignment of the legal work in the field is now limited gen- 
erally to the following functions: 

(1) Commodity credit, production and adjustment programs—this 
includes legal work for the Commodity Credit Corporation, the agri- 
cultural conservation programs, farm marketing quotas and acreage 
allotments, and crop insurance; 

(2) The programs of the Farmers Home Administration: and 

(3) The forestry and lands activities, which includes the Forest 
Service, Soil Conservation Service, land acquisition and watershed 
protection programs. 

All the other legal work arising out of the Department’s activities 
is the responsibility of the Washington office. 

| was aware of a number of the changes proposed in the reorganiza- 
tion of the field service before I became Solicitor last March 16. My 
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predecessor, Mr. Loos, had consulted with me and other members 
of the Secretary’s staff on the changes before the reorganization was 
placed into eifect and these met with our approval. 


WORKLOAD 


With the exception of the legal work incident to the functions of 
Farm Credit Administration and Farmers Home Administration, for 
which the budget recommends a decrease of $74,000, no overall 
reduction is expected in the volume of legal work during 1955. In 
fact, in certain areas it is apparent that legal work will increase. 

Marketing conditions, particularly in the dairy field, have already 
caused a substantial increase in the number of amendments to existing 
orders and in requests for new marketing programs. 

As to Commodity Credit Corporation operations, on June 30, 1951, 
634 cases involving claims amounting to approximately $15 million 
were pending in the courts or in the Department of Justice. The 
number of pending cases increased to 1,234 on June 30, 1953, involv- 
ing claims amounting to approximately $29 million. 

While progress is being made in the disposition of cases, on Febru- 
ary 28, 1954, there were 1,090 pending cases involving c Jaims amount- 
ing to approximately $27.5 million. During the period June 30, 
1953, to February 28, 1954, 363 cases were closed and 219 cases were 
referred to the Department of Justice. 

The administration of farm marketing quotas on the 1954 crops 
of cotton and wheat and proceedings in connection with the enforce- 
ment of such quotas will cause substantial increases in legal work i 
those areas beyond that required during the fiscal vear 1954. These 
proceedings involve suits to collect marketing somaitiolh and appeals 
by farmers to review committees and the courts for the review of their 
farm marketing quotas. 

If quotas are required for the 1955 crops, we will also need to 
provide services during the 1955 fiseal vear in connection with the 
establishment of such quotas. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE ACTION 


The report of the House Committee on Appropriations released 
April 9 recommended a further reduction of $98,000 in the appro- 
priation item for the Office of the Solicitor. 

Among the factors which appeared to influence the committee was 
the opinion that much work of the office was of a routine nature 
which could be handled with lower paid personnel. 

In order to adjust our staff to the budget estimate and to the 
reductions in prior appropriations, we have eliminated routine legal 
reviews as much as possible. For example, by joint action of our 
office and the Farmers Home Administration, the loan forms and 
procedures were reduced to the essential legal determinations neces- 
sary to meet the statutory requirements for loans. Similarly, in the 
work for all the Department such things as routine contracts, bonds 
and leases are not referred to the Solicitor’s Office at all. 

For these reasons we believe that the restoration of the $98,000 
reduction is essential if we are to be able to handle the legal work of 
the Department with proper dispatch and efficiency. 
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That concludes my statement. If there are questions we will be 
happy to answer them if we can 
Senator YouNG. Any questions, Senator Hayden? 


ROUTINE CONTRACTS, BONDS, AND LEASES 


Senator HaypEN. You state that routine contracts on bonds and 
leases are not referred to the Solicitor’s Office 

Who passes on them legally? 

Mr. Farrineron. They go primarily to administrative people 
unless there is something unusual. They are standard printed forms 
and they have people in the administrative positions familiar with 
them 

Senator Haypen. If a case arose that was at all irrelevant it would 
be referred to your office? 

\ir. FARRINGTON. Yes, sir 

Senator YounG. Senator Ellender? 


AVAILABLE FUNDS 


Senator ELLENDER. I notice you suggest direct appropriations of 
$2,098,000 and you will get a transfer from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation of $300,000 

Are you obtaining funds from any other source than that shown in 
the first paragraph? 

Mr. Farrineron. There is a small allotment from the disaster 
loans revolving fund 

Senator ELLENDER. If you add all that together, what you are ask- 
ing as direct appropriation plus what you obtain from other sources 
how much money will you save in the Solicitor’s department com 
pared to, let us say, 1954? 

Mir. Farrineron. | would like to have Mr. Bawcombe answer that 

Senator ELLENDER. And how many fewer people will you have to 
work with in those departments? 

Mr. Farrinaron. The amount is slightly more than a $200,000 
reduction in appropriations from 1954 that we are proposing 

Mr. Bawcomser. There is a reduction of $263,000 

Senator ELLENDER. Net? 

Mr. Bawcomser. Net 

Senator ELLENDER. From 1954? 

Mr. Bawcomper. 1954 to 1955 

Senator Youna. That after taking into account all your transfers? 

Mr. Bawcomegr. Yes, Senator Young. The only transfers as such 
that will come to the Solicitor’s Office next year is the $300,000 from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. For the fiseal year 1954 we 
received $18,000 by transfer from the flood-prevention item and an 
allotment of $5,000 from the funds appropriated for the research and 
marketing activities. Funds to cover the cost of legal work incident 
to these activities in 1955 are included in the $2,098,000 requested by 
direct appropriation. 

Senator ELLENDER. A reduction of $263,000, you said? 

Mr. Bawcomsr, Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. I notice on page 3 of your statement that there 
is a decrease of $74,000 in Farm Credit Administration and Farmers 
Home Administration. Why is that? 
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Mr. Bawcomse. The $74,000 there represents the $46,000 we have 
spent this vear for the farm credit work which was transferred out of 
the Department just before the first of the vear under the provisions 
of the Farm Credit Act of 1953. The additional $28,000 represents 
money we are spending this year in processing new farm housing loans 
and for which we have no request in the budget for 1955. 

Senator ELLENDER. So that your reduction from those sources will 
actually be the $74,000 and part of the $263,000? 

Mr. Farrineron. That is right, the balance of the $189,000 is 


made up of reductions that we have effected through attrition and 
establishing of priorities. 


VOLUME OF LEGAL WORK 


Senator ELLenper. This reduction of $263,000—will vour volume 
of work be decreased in the Department or will you be able to do as 
much or more than what was done in the past? 

Mr. Farrinaton. They will be decreased in the credit area be- 
cause of the transfer of 

Senator ELLENDER. You cut out duplication. Take work done in 
the field. You will stand by that fieldwork more than you have in 
the past and there will not be so much review of it, is that right? 

Mr. Farrineron. That is correct, Senator. As a matter of fact, a 
conference was held between the administrative people and Solicitor’s 
Office on Farmers Home Administration work and as I recall seventy- 
some forms and procedures were eliminated. 

Senator ELtenper. A lot of that could be eliminated and a large 
number of employees in that regard could be done away with. 





COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION CASES 





I recall 2 years ago we held some hearings on the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and made certain recommendations as to what the 
Department should do with cases that were mentioned in that report. 
As I recall, the instructions the Commodity Credit Corporation, through 
the Solicitor, was to make the Agriculture Committee a report every 
6 months, I believe, or every year, as to what, if anything, was done 
with the cases that were developed—that is, with the prosecutions 
where they were criminal, violations of criminal laws involved, and 
then the civil portion. 


I am wondering if you could furnish the status of those. You are 
familiar with them? 


Mr. Suutman. Yes, there was a letter sent to Senator Aiken by the 
Sec retary. 

Senator ELLenper. I read that letter but that letter simply mixed 
in ‘other cases. What I would like to have is a statement showing 
what has been the disposition of the specific cases involved in these 
hearings. The Commodity Credit Corporation hearings. 

Mr. Suutman. You would like a brief statement on each case? 

Senator ELLENDER. You were supposed to furnish our committee 
with such a statement indicating whether or not the parties were 
prosecuted, whether or not any civil action was taken, and with what 


results. Up to now I have not seen anything since the report has 
been filed. 
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| think we ought to have it. Please do not mix those cases in with 
other eases but confine your report to the cases that were developed 
during the hearings. As I remember, the hearings showed that there 
may be a loss of as much as 5 or 6 million dollars. I would like to 
know how much was recovered, what is the status of the suits and 
what the prospects are of recovery and whether or not those who are 
criminally liable were prosecuted? 

Mr. Farrineton. We shall furnish it. 

The information referred to has been filed with the committee.) 


MARKETING QUOTAS AND ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


Senator YounG. In your testimony on the House side, did you 
stress additional workloads which you are bound to have with imposi- 
tion of quotas on wheat and cotton and allotments on corn? Did 
vou stress that at all in your testimony before the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on Agriculture? 

\ir. Farrineron. Mr. Loos, my predecessor, testified there. I 
have gone through the hearings. I do not believe it was particularly 
stressed. 

Mr. Bawcomse. On page 1419 of the House hearings there is a 
statement about acreage allotments. 

Senator YounG. In the past when we have had acreage allotments 
or quotas, have you experienced the necessity for more legal work? 

Mr. SHutmMan. Very definitely. There has been a considerable 
lapse of time between the last quota program on wheat and this one 
We anticipate, based on prior experience, a substantial amount of 
litigation and other legal work in connection with wheat quotas. 
That is true of cotton, also. 

I do not think there is any question that quota programs on cotton 
ind wheat will increase considerably our work in the next fiscal year. 

Senator Youne. We are going into a much more strict program 
to reduce surplus production. 

Senator Haypgen. The last time we had allotments of that kind, 
what did it cost vou to do the legal work? 

Mr. Bawcompe. I have no record. 

Mr. SHutMAN. I do not have any breakdown 

Senator Haypen. How could you estimate now? 

Mr. SHutMAn. Our estimate is based on the fact that we have not 
had quotas in effect for cotton and wheat and we will have them in 
effect 

Senator Haypgen. When you did have them and it caused litiga- 
tion, there must be some record somewhere about how much time or 
how many men were employed or what was done to indicate if you 
put some more money in here what the amount should be. 

Mr. SautMan. We would have records which might give some 
indication of the volume of cases. 

Senator Haypren. That is what I am getting at. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


» 
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Unrrep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR, 
Washington 25, D.C. , April 20, 1954 
Hon. Minton R. Youna, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 


Dear Senator Youna: In the hearing before your subcommittee on April 12 
1954, Senator Hayden requested further information in regard to the expected 
increase in the work of this Office in the 1955 fiscal year resulting from a new 
marketing quota and acreage allotment program on the 1954 crops of wheat 
upland cotton and extra long staple cotton under the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended. 

Marketing quotas were last in effect for wheat in 1942 and for cotton in 1950 
Extra long staple cotton is under acreage and marketing controls for the first 
time. Since the act was passed in 1938 experience has been that when marketing 
quotas are imposed for the first time in several vears many novel legal problem 
arise and, as a rule, enforcement of the program requires a relatively greater 
number of suits to be filed than is necessary where quotas have been in effect for 
the eommodity during several preceding vears. The number of farms on which 
penalties are incurred and the total amount of penalties collected tend to diminis! 
somewhat during the second and succeeding vears marketing quotas are in effect 

Field offices of the Department are expected to begin reporting and submitting 
cases involving program violations in July of this vear for wheat and in September 
for upland cotton and extra long staple cotton 

It is impossible, of course, to estimate accurately the number of violation cases 
which will be submitted to the Office of the Solicitor in connection with the 1954 
crops of wheat, upland cotton, and extra long staple cotton. The last vear market 
ing quotas were in effect for upland cotton (1950), the field offices submitted to 
Washington 164 cases of violations by cotton buvers, ginners, and producers, 
involving marketing quota penalties amounting to $52,406.48. These cases were 
reviewed by this Office and 76 of them were transmitted to the Department of 
Justice in proper form for referral to the United States attorneys. It is antici 
pated that a larger number of violation cases will be submitted in connection with 
the 1954 program since continuation of quotas for the 1955 erop seems likely and 
stricter enforcement under those circumstances may be expected. This Office also 
examined nearly 50,000 determinations made by review committees to deter 
mine whether the action of the committee in granting or denying the producer 
claim for a larger marketing quota and acreage allotment for the 1950 crop was 
in accordance with the act and applicable regulations 

When marketing quotas were imposed on wheat in 1941 for the first time, ther« 
were a large number of farms on which the acreage of wheat exceeded the farm 
acreage allotment. Complete data are not available for all the States on the 
1941 program; however, the following statistics which were compiled in April 1942 
for the States of Oklahoma and Texas serve to indicate the amount of legal work 
which developed from the program: 


Oklahoma | Texas 


} 
Number of applications to review committee 1, 382 37 
Total of acreage increases granted by review committee 19, 211.2 392. 5 


Number of farms for which penalties due were unpaid t 
Amount of penalties unpaid 


Amount of penalties paid $2, 485, 725. 75 





$19, 036. 30 
$247, 845, 45 


Administrative officials who handled the 1941 wheat marketing quota work 
estimate that a total of approximately 500 violation cases were referred to this 
Office for court action 

The act accords to each dissatisfied farmer the right to have his farm marketing 
quota and acreage allotment reviewed by a farmer review committee. If after 
this review the farmer is still dissatisfied he has the right to seek a court review 
of his quota and allotment. Hearings are held in proceedings before the farmer 
review committees and the county committee which established the quota and 
allotment is required to explain and defend its action. In many cases before the 
review committee the farmer is represented by an attorney and in these cases it 
is desirable that the county committee be represented by an attorney from this 
Office. If the farmer seeks a court review of his farm quota and allotment, the 
ease is handled by the Department of Justice in cooperation with this Office 

It is our best estimate that the additional work in the 1955 fiscal vear resulting 
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hese new marketing quota and acreage allotment programs will require the 


rviees of 5 additional attorneys and 5 additional tenographers involving a 
al cost of $45,000 
Sincerely vours 
' R. L. Farrinaetron, Solicitor 

Senator YounG. Have vou asked for an increase in funds for the 
Office of Investigation and Compliance? 

\ir. Grane. The Compliance and Investigation Division which 
ould handle this kind of work is in the Commodity Stabilization 
Service No additional funds have been requested specifically for 
that Division but a portion of the appropriation tor agricultural 
idjustment programs does go for the work of that unit 

Senator Youna. You can get additional funds? 

Mr. Granr. The estimate for that appropriation includes an amount 
timated to be sufficient for compliance and investigation work related 
» the acreage allotment program 

Senator Youna, Do vou think vou will need the restoration of these 


\lr. Farrineron. We feel thev are essential if we keep our work up 
» date and do it promptly and do it efficiently We had a pretty 

rht budget here resulting from the reorganization and reshuffling 

the field offices; it is considerably less than last year even with the 
possibilities of increased legal work, and we feel it is essential that 
ve have the $2,098,000 plus the $300,000, 

Senator Youna. Off the record 

he discussion was continued off the record 
Senator Youne. Back on the record 


PRANSFER FROM COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Senator ELLenpder. | notice this transfer of $300,000 from Com 
modity Credit. How much more or less is that than has been spent 
the past for leg 


al services performed for Commodity Credit or 
by Commodity Credit by its own attorneys? 

Mr. SuutmMan. First of all, Commodity Credit has no attorneys of 
ts own All the legal work of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
was done in the Office of the Solicitor 

Senator ELLENDER. How much more or less has it cost? 

Mr. SautMan. The figure of $300,000 is a very conservative figure 
If anvthing actual cost of the lecal work for Commodity Credit 
has exceeded $300,000 

Senator ELLENDER. With all of the commodities you now have on 
hand, does that increase your legal work? 

Mr. SHutMAN. Yes, it does 

Senator ELLENpDER. Then the amount that you are asking for now 
nay not be sufficient? 

Mr. Sautman. I think the amount we are asking for now is based 
on a very conservative estimate of the amount of legal work of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, and the cost may prove to be more 
rather than less. 

PREVIOUS BUDGET REQUESTS 


Senator Youne. What was your original estimate or request for 
the Solicitor’s Office? 
\Ir. SHutMAN. This is the amount we requested. I believe that is 


correct 
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Senator Younae. For your Solicitor’s Office? I understand that 
the Bureau of the Budget put a ceiling on appropriations for the 
entire Department of Agriculture. Did the Solicitor’s Departmen: 
make recommendations to the Department as to how much mone 
they thought was necessary to operate? 

Mr. Grant. The Solicitor’s Office requested $2,474,630 in its 
estimate to the Department. 

Senator ELLenpER. Did that include Commodity Credit? 

Mr. Grant. No, that did not include the transfer of $300,000. 

Mr. Bawcomse. In connection with that, Senator Ellender, prio) 
to the fiscal year 1954, we were receiving substantially less than 
$300,000. On the basis of the increase in the Commodity Credit 
workload in fiscal years 1952 and 1953 it was believed a minimum of 
$300,000 should be transferred to cover the cost of that work in 1954 
and 1955. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now you requested $2,400,000 plus from th: 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Bawcomse. No sir. That was the estimate to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Senator ELLENpeER. | understand, but where did you have to trim? 
Was it left to you to allocate the funds where you thought best or 
just what group is going to suffer by virtue of this reduction? 

Mr. Bawcomspe. Of course, the reduction was based on changes 
made in agency requests by the Department and the Budget Bureau 

Senator ELLeNpER. Even though you asked for that, still th 
amount you requested of the Budget Bureau was $2,400,000 and they 
reduced you to what, $2,098,000? 

Mr. Bawcomser. Yes. 

Senator ELLenpER. That is what they allowed you? 

Mr. Bawcomse. That is correct. 

Senator E.Lenper. You had asked for $2,400,000 plus? 

Mr. Bawcompsre. Yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. What bureau is going to suffer? How did you 
distribute the funds you actually got? 

Mr. Bawcompse. Part of that, of course, was due to an item in the 
original agency estimates of the Farmers Home Administration fo: 
farm housing loans in 1955. 

Mr. Grant. Part of the increase originally requested by the Offic: 
of the Solicitor was to cover anticipated workload in connection with 
possible increases in loan authorizations for farm housing, farm 
ownership, and for water facilities. Since those increases in loan 
programs were not allowed, the estimate by the Solicitor’s Office for 
additional legal services for those programs was not allowed. 

Senator ELtenper. Did this increase you asked for cover those 
three items? 

Mr. Grant. Tne Solicitor’s Office also proposed adaitional increases 
of $45,000 for legal work in connection with acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas, $10,000 in connection with the watershed protection 
program, and $56,000 for penalty mail costs. 

Senator ELLenpER. That almost makes up the difference that you 
did not get? 

Mr. Grant. That is correct, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Between the amount you asked for and that 
which you actually got. 
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WORKLOAD INCREASES 


Senator Haypren. Will the increases that were placed in the bill 
by the House in certain of these features cause you more work? 
“Mr. Farrineron. It is possible that they might. But we have not 
based our request for restoration on that. We predicated it on the 
workload we can see. There were some increases voted by the House 
and I believe REA was one. We think we can handle it. 
Senator YounG. Did the House restore funds for farm housing or 
water facilities? 
Mr. Grant. No, sir; the House made no changes in those loan 
items. 
Senator YounG. Do you believe you can get along if the requested 
restoration of funds is approved? 
Mr. Farrmneron. We believe we can. 
Senator YounGc. Any other questions? If not, thank you. 
Mr. Farrineton, Thank you, Senator. 


Sor. CONSERVATION SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF J. EARL COKE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE; D. A. WILLIAMS, ADMINISTRATOR, SOIL CON- 
SERVATION SERVICE; G. E. YOUNG, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, 
SCS; CHARLES E. KELLOGG, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR 
SOIL SURVEY, SCS; W. R. VAN DERSAL, ASSISTANT ADMINIS- 
TRATOR FOR MANAGEMENT, SCS; C. H. DORNY, DIRECTOR, 
BUDGET AND FINANCE DIVISION, SCS; AND CHARLES L, 
GRANT, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


PuRPOSE STATEMENT 


The Soil Conservation Service was established by the act of April 27, 1935 
16 U. S. C. 590a-590f). It assists soil conservation districts and other coopera- 
tors in providing technical aid to farmers and ranchers in bringing about physical 
adjustments in land use that will conserve soil and water resources, provide 
economic production on a sustained basis, and reduce damages by floods and 
sedimentation. The Service also develops and carries out special drainage, 
irrigation, flood prevention, and watershed protection programs in cooperation 
with soil conservation districts, watershed groups, and other Federal and State 
agencies having related responsibilities. 


CONSERVATION QPERATIONS PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 


The Service provides technical and other assistance to farmers, ranchers and 
others through soil conservation districts and other cooperators in the 48 States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, in carrying out locally 
adapted soil and water conservation programs. (As of June 30, 1953, farmers 
and ranchers had organized 2,549 conservation districts.) The assistance fur- 
nished by the Service includes (a) making soil surveys to provide physical land 
facts needed to determine the use capabilities and conservation treatment needs 
of each acre of farm and ranch land and the publishing of soil survey reports 
and maps which are useful also to other Federal and State agencies and the public 
in the development of special land-use programs and for other purposes, (6) 
technical assistance in developing and applying conservation farm and ranch 
plans which allow for the best possible use by the farmer or rancher of his land, 
labor, equipment, and financial resources, (c) the loan of some special types of 
equipment not readily available to the farmer but needed to establish certain 
conservation practices, (d) obervational studies and field testing of new and im- 
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proved species and strains of grasses and legumes, trees, shrubs, and other plant 
materials that may be useful in controlling erosion and improving pasture and 
range land, and (e) making of snow surveys and streamflow forecasts in the 
Western States to provide for efficient seasonal utilization of available water 
supplies. 

WATERSHED PROTECTION PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 


Under policies established by the Secretary, the Service has general responsi- 
bility for administration of the watershed protection program of the Department 
and the formulation and development of its guiding principles and procedures 
The program consists of installing specifically designated small watersheds 
located throughout the country, pilot demonstrations of the effectiveness of water- 
shed improvement programs in retarding runoff and waterflow, conserving soil 
and preventing erosion, and reducing upstream flood and sediment damage 

In cooperation with soil conservation districts and other local groups and or- 
ganizations, the Soil Conservation Service provides technical assistance to farmers 
and ranchers in these small watersheds in the planning and application of soil 
and water conservation practices and technical and financial assistance in the 
planning and installation of water and erosion control measures such as diversion 
ditches and dikes, waterflow retarding structures, debris and desilting basins, 
stream-channel improvements, floodways, gully control structures, roadside 
stabilization measures, etc. The Forest Service participates, generally by co- 
operating with State foresters, in providing fire protection and furnishing tech- 
nical forestry assistance to land owners in applying forest and woodland improve- 
ment measures On non-Federal lands and by installing all measures on lands 
inder its administration. The Agricultural Research Service furnishes assist 
ance in the assembly, correlation, and analysis of economic data needed in the 
planning phases of the program. 


FLOOD PREVENTION PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 


Pursuant to the Flood Control Act of June 22, 1936, as amended and supple- 
mented, and under policies established by the Secretary, the Service has general 
responsibility for administration of the flood prevention program of the Depart- 
ment, and the formulation and development of its guiding principles and pro- 
cedures. The program consists of investigation and survey of watersheds as a 
basis for recommending improvement programs and the installation on authorized 
watersheds of improvement measures primarily for flood prevention. 

The Soil Conservation Service makes surveys of watershed conditions and 
prepares reports recommending programs of improvement. On the 11 authorized 
watersheds the Service prepares detailed subwatershed work plans and installs 
works of improvement such as floodwater retarding structures, stream channel 
improvements, gulley stabilizing and sediment control measures, diversions, 
floodways, ete. The improvement measures are installed in cooperation with 
local soil conservation and flood control districts and other local and State agencies. 

The Forest Service carries out similar flood prevention activities on national 
forests and adjacent range lands and on other forest lands within the authorized 
watersheds 

The Soil Conservation Service has general responsibility for and, with the assist- 
ance of the Forest Service, the Agricultural Research Service, and other agencies 
of the Department, participates with other Federal and State agencies concerned 
in planning comprehensive resource development programs for river basin areas. 


WATER CONSERVATION AND UTILIZATION PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 


Under the authority of the acts of May 10, 1939 (53 Stat. 685, 719), October 
14, 1940 (U. 8. C. 590y—z-10), as amended and supplemented, June 28, 1949 
Public Law 132) and September 6, 1950 (Public Law 760) the Service carries on 
a water conservation and utilization program in specific project areas. Irrigated 
and irrigable land (both Government and privately owned) are developed for 
efficient use of irrigation water. Settlement opportunities are provided for 
veterans and needy farm families through the sale of developed farm units. 
Technical assistance is furnished to settlers within the authorized project areas 
with their soil and water conservation and land-use problems. This work is 
being conducted on the four remaining active project areas in three Western 
States 

Che Soil Conservation Service maintains its central office in the District of 
Columbia, with the majority of its activities highly decentralized to 46 State and 
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rritorial offic and more than 3,300 area and work unit offices whi carry 
technical programs in conservation district vatersheds, and water con 
ion and utilization projects 
\s of November 30, 1953, the Soil Conservation Servi ad 11,823 full-time 
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ered under title IIIT of the Bankhead-Jone Farm Tenant Aet to the 
Service In addition, the estimates propose to transfer funds used for 
( i ecialists in soil and water conservation and related expens to 
boxte ervice These transfers are immarized the f llowi table 
Ir ‘ 
Agricu ul 
) 
We4 tural For I 
Re Ser 
é ent %¢ si) eo a0) 
} my t ) O68. R34 ‘ ) $59, 4 ) 
I 248, OO ‘ x {) 
4 ( 44.014 » 248. () 4 9 
{ 2-54 11 
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Appropriation, 1954 (adjusted—see preceding statement) . 

Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics” pursuant to Public Law 286 for penalty mail 


Base for 1955 
Budget estimate, 1955 


Decrease 


NOTE 
there will be 


Althourh a decrease of $3,921, 
of $5,919,162 in 


791 


1 decrease 


54, 


$59, 043, 77 


294 


“- 


, 500 


99> 


O00 


; 


898, 


3, 921, 279 


shown in the appropriation for this item for 1955, it is estimat: 
total funds available due to the availability of prior year balar 


of $1,997,883 in the fiscal year 1954 from the funds appropriated in 1952 for emergency channel restorat 


and flood-rehabilitation work. 
Summary of decreases, 1955 (on an available-funds basis) 


Decrease due to elimination of nursery liquidation expenses 
$247,000) and regional office nursery expense (— $53,000) 
Decrease due to savings anticipated through securing reimburse- 
ment from farmers and ranchers for soil and land-use maps at the 
cost of reproduction 

Savings due to elimination of regional offices and reorganization of 
administration to a Washington-State office ($943,608 
and reduction in the number of area offices ($1,077,671) 

Decrease due to elimination in 1955 of the unobligated balance esti- 
mated for 1954 

Decrease due to completion in 1954 of emergency channel restora- 
tion work authorized by Public Law 371, approved June 4, 1952 


hasis 


Project statement (on an available-funds basis) 


1054 
(estimated 


Project Increase or 
decrease 


to soil consery 


1. Assistance 


other cooperator 


7g 


000 


997, 883 


BOO O00 


[—12, 700] | 


lity Stabilization Ser vice 
‘Eradication of foot-and-moutl 
contagious diseases of a 
poultry, Agricultural Researc! 
ferred fror 

ilaries and expenses, 
Industry, Soils, and 
neering, Agricultural 
istration” 


Comparative 


8, 000 


Bureau of 
Agricultural 
Research Admin 


Plant 
Engi 


isfers from 
“Food ion, Agricultur 
“Salaries and expenses, Office 
ministrator, Agricultural Re 
ministration” 
Comparative transfers in 1955 esti 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of 
Industry, Soils, Agricultural 
neering, Agricultural Research 
istration”’ 
and expenses 
“Federal Extension Service 2 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 411 t-6, 


prevent 


and 


119 
968 
O55 
O78 


+-627, 180 
+1, 248, 000 


+-25, 055 


iries Forest Service’”’ 


Total appropriation or estimate 60, 210, 000 60, 944, 014 


», 919, 162 | 





$300, 000 


800, 000 


2, 021, 
800, 000 


1, 997, 883 


1955 
(estimated 


$54, SOR. OW 
SOR, OM 


(54, 


(500, 00) 


(157, 401 


54, 898, O10 
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DECREASES 


(1) A decrease of $3,121,279 consisting of the following: 

(a) A decrease of $300,000 due to discontinuance of the direct operation by the 
Soil Conservation Service of nurseries for the production and distribution of con- 
servation plant materials and elimination of funds provided ia the 1954 appropria- 
tion for liquidation expenses. 

It is planned that all 24 of the Soil Conservation Service nurseries either will 
have been turned over to State or local agencies or organizations for operation, 
or closed by June 30, 1954. In 1955 Service activities in the conservation plant 
materials field will consist of observational studies and plant testing at cooperating 
nurseries and under actual field conditions Needed observational plant materials 
will be secured through cooperative growing agreements with the new cperators 
of nine of the conservation nurseries. This decrease includes $53,000 for expenses 
of overall supervision and direction of the nurseries which were formerly included 
in the regional offices 

(b) A decrease of $800,000 in net operating expense of cartographic units by 
securing reimbursement from farmers and ranchers for soil and land-use maps 
furnished them in connection with farm and ranch conservation planning opera- 
tions 

In assisting soil conservation districts in carrying out locally adapted programs 
of soil and water conservation, the Soil Conservation Service provides the services 
of soil scientists to make physical inventories of the land and develop soil maps on 
which the facts gathered and developed are interpreted in terms of the capability 
of the land. These soil maps are then used by the farm or ranch owners and 
operators and the soil conservationists assigned to assist the districts in developing 
conservation plans for the farms and ranches, which include a land-use map 
Copies of these individual farm or ranch soil and land-use maps have been fur 
nished free to farmers and ranchers in the past It is proposed in 1955 to charge 
the individual farmers and ranchers for the cartographic expense involved in 
reproducing the maps furnished to them. The sale of these maps is authorized 
by the act of February 16, 1938 (7 U.S. C. 1387) and is consistent with title V 
of the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1952, which expressed the sense of 
Congress that charges should be made for special services in order that they shall 
be self-sustaining to the extent this is fair and equitable, considering the public 
interest served, 

c) A decrease of $943,608 due to elimination of regional offices and placing 
program administration on a Washington-State basis. 

The Soil Conservation Service has heretofore administered its field activities 
through seven regional offices which included a regional director, his immediate 
assistants, the administrative staffs rendering common services, and a staff of 
technical specialists 

Under the recent reorganization State offices are being strengthened by the 
establishment in each of a small staff of technical specialists, consisting in most 
cases of a soil scientist, an engineer, and a soil conservationist, and by the addition 
of other personnel necessary to provide employment, payrolling, procurement, 
accounting, and other common services. Administrative direction and super- 
vision of these strengthened State offices will be provided directly by the Wash- 
ington office and regional offices eliminated as administrative units 

Some of the responsibilities of the regional technical specialists will be assumed 
by technical staffs attached to the Washington office, but located at field head- 
quarters. The rest will be assumed by the strengthened State offices. There will 
remain in the field but attached to the Washington office seven field servicing units 
for engineering and watershed planning consisting of irrigation, drainage, and 
construction engineers, hydrologists, geologists, watershed planning specialists, 
and agricultural economists. These will assist the State offices by providing the 
necessary technical leadership and coordination for watershed planning and the 
engineering skill needed in connection with the installation of works of improve 
ment under conservation operations, watershed protection, flood prevention, and 
water-conservation and utilization programs. Seven field engineering design 
units are likewise being retained. It is also planned to locate at strategic points 
in five separate geographical areas having similar agricultural problems, special- 
ists in the fields of agronomy, range conservation, biology, forestry, and con- 
servation planting materials, to be available to State conservationists and their 
staffs for consultation, advice, and guidance in these technical subject matter 
fields which are a vital part of the conservation program of the Service 

Seven cartographic laboratories will be retained in the field, as will also the soil- 
correlation staff and soils laboratories. 
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ati 


Research liaison representatives will continue to be jointly employed by the 
Service and the Agricultural Research Service to determine the research needs of 
the conservation program and to develop arrangements with the Agricultural! 
Research Service and the State experiment stations for needed research in soi] 
and water management and to see that the results of this research 
available in usable form to teehnicians of the Service 

!) A decrease of $1,077,671 due to a reduction in t} umber of 
offices from 326 to 236 


are mack 

area field ; 
The territory served by area offices is being rearranged so that by 1955 eac} 
will have administrative and supervisory responsibility for an average of 14 work 
units instead of the present average of 10. These area offices are responsible for 
general administration of the technical program of the Service within thei) 
assigned areas and for supervision and training of work unit personnel. 

2) A decrease of $1,997,883 due to completion in 1954 of emergeney channe! 
restoration and related flood rehabilitation work authorized by Public Law 371. 
approved June 4, 1952 

This work is being carried on in areas in the States of lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Missouri, Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Utah, that 
have been designated as disaster areas by the Secretary The work of restoring 
the carrying capacity of streams, irrigation ditches, and drains in the flood 
damaged areas is planned to be completed by the end of the 1954 fiscal year, 

(3) A decrease of $800,000 due to elimination in 1955 of the unobligated balance: 
estimated for 1954 

It is estimated that savings will be effected in 1954 primarily by cancellation 
of original 1954 plans to enlarge regional offices and reclassify certain regional 
office employees. Except for those changes explained above it is proposed that 
operations in 1955 will be carried on at the same level and in the same manner 
as in 1954. 





CHANGES IN LANGUAGI 


The estimates include proposed changes in language of this item as follows 
(new language in italic, deleted matter enclosed in black brackets): 


l (SavaRies AND EXPI NsES] CONSERVATION OPERATIONS 


For necessary expenses for carrying out the provisions of the Act of April 

2 27, 1935 (16 U.S. C. 590a-590f), [title III of the Act of July 22, 1937 (7 

U.S. ©. 1010-1012), and the Act of August 11, 1945 (7. U.S.C. 1011 note).J 

3. ineluding [research and investigations into irrigation, drainage, and water 

shed hydrology (ineluding the construction, operation, and maintenance of 
experimental watersheds, stations, laboratories, plots, and installations 

classification and mapping of soils; preparing] preparation of conservation 

t plans and [establishing] es/ablishment of measures to conserve soil and water 

(including farm irrigation and land drainage and such special measures as 

5 may be necessary to prevent floods and the siltation of reservoirs) ; [establish 
6 ment and] operation of conservation nurseries; [development and manage 

ment of land utilization project lands and facilities; ] classification and mapping 
7 of soils; * * * [: Provided further, That the Secretary may sell at market 

value any property located in Yalobusha, Chickasaw, and Pontotoe Counties, 

Mississippi, administered under title III of the Act of July 22, 1987 (7 U. 8. 

C. 1010-1012), and suitable for return to private ownership under such terms 

and conditions as would not conflict with the purposes of said Act].” 

The first change reflects the proposed change in the title of the appropriation 
item. The new title ““Conservation operations” is more indicative of the work 
conducted under this item 

The second change proposes to delete from the appropriation language statu- 
tory references to authorities covering the administration of land administerea 
under the provisions of title III of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act. These 
authorities are no longer necessary since this activity has been transferred to the 
Forest Service. 

The third change proposes to delete words pertaining to the research activities 
of the Serviee. These words are no longer necessary since this work has been 
transferred to the Agricultural Research Service. 

The fourth change is merely a substitution of words for clarification of the 
language without anv change in its meaning 
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Che fifth change is for the purpose of deleting reference to the establishment of 

nservation nurseries. This change is consistent with the 1955 estimates which 

vide only for the operation of conservation nurseries through agreements with 
cooperators 

The sixth change proposes to relocate the words ‘‘classification and mapping of 

ls” within the language for clarification. This proposal does net change in any 

iy the nature and scope of the work conducted under this activity 

The seventh change deletes the authority for the sale of lands in certain countie 

Mississippi which are administered under the provisions of Title ITI of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act. This program has been transferred to the 
Forest Service; accordingly, this authority for the sale of lands has been trans 
ferred in the 1955 estimates to “Salaries and expenses, Forest Service.”’ 


opriation, 1954, and base for 1955 85, 000, 000 
et estimat 1955 5, 000, 000 


194 l ) 
Pr , ; na cre 
“ % 0, OOK 
1 I Mail Ac Put Law 
& gR50) 000} 
l il t restim 5, OOO, OOF 100, OOO 


CHANGE IN LANGUAGI 


rhe estimates include a proposed change in the language of this item as follows 


language in italies, deleted matter enclosed in bla brackets 
for expenses necessary to conduct survevs, investigat ! and research and 
arry out preventive measures, including, but not limit to, engineering 
erations, methods of cultivation, the growing of vegetation, and changes it 
ise Of land, in accordance with the provisions of [Publie L 16, Seventy-fourtl 
Congress] the Act of April 27, 1935 (16 U. S. C. 590a—590f); * * * *” 
This change in language is merely for the purpose of substituting the United 
States Code citation for the public law reference ind will not change the nature 
1 tf the work being carned out 


Flood preve ntton 


Appropriation, 1954 $7, 000, 000 
lransfer in the 1955 estimates to “Salaries and expenses, Office of 

the Solicitor,’’ for legal assistance related to this program 18, 000 

Base for 1955 6, 982, 000 

sudget estimate, 1955 __- 5. 739, 000 

Decrease 1, 243, 000 

Nov! Although a decrease of $1,243,000 in appropriatic shown for this 


item for 1955, there will be a decrease of only $271,870 in total funds availabl 


due to the availability of prior year balances of $1,096,380 in the fiscal vear 1954, 


) yee 


of which $1,033,755 is being carried over for use in the fiscal year 1955. 
Summary of increases and decreases, 19545 (on an available funds bas 


Decrease due to elimination of survey work, except for review surveys 
n 6 of the eleven watersheds authorized for works of improvement 


by the Flood Control Act of 1944 $383, 501 
Increase in the level of operations in general bas investigations wor! 

in the Arkansas-White-Red and New England-New York are 

which are planned for completion in 1955 111, 205 


Inerease to round off the estimate 426 





o 
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Project statement (on an available-funds basis) 















| : | | 
ee or | 1954 | Increase or | 1955 
Project 1955 (estimated decrease (estimated) 
| 
1. Preliminary examinations and surveys | $653, 971 $561, 001 — $383, 501 | $177, 500 
2. Works of improvement | 4, 200, 786 6, 204, 829 +426 | 6, 205, 255 
3. General basin investigations in the Arkansa | 
White-Red and New England-New York | 
areas 168, 618 188, 795 +111, 205 300, 000 
Costs under Penalty Mail Act (Public Law 286 {11, 210) [—800] | [19, 410] 
lotal available or estimate , 023, 375 7, 044, 625 271, 870 6, 772, 755 
Prior year balance available 118, 348 1, 096, 380 +62, 625 1, 033, 755 
Balance available in subsequent year +1, 006, 380 +-1, 033, 755 1, 033, 755 
rransfer in 1955 estimates to ‘Salaries and ex 
penses, Office of the Solicitor +18, 426 +18, 000 18, 000 
Transfer in the 1954 estimates t« 
“Salaries and expenses, Forest Service 372, 566 
“Forest roads and trails, Forest Service’ +71, 958 
‘State and private forestry cooperation, 
Forest Service”’ +71, 776 | 
“( vation operations, Soil Conserva 
ti rvice”’ +1, 5138, 202 
Reduction pursuant to sees, 411 and 512 
rotal appropriation or estimate 7, 750, 000 7. 000. 000 1, 261, 000 5, 739, 000 


INCREASES AND DECREASES 


\ wr decrease in 1955 of $271,870 in this item consisting of the following: 

(1) A decrease of $383,501 due to planned completion of work in 1954 on 50 
of the 56 flood-prevention surveys on which the Department is presently working. 

It is planned to complete work by the end of 1954 and to submit reports to the 
Congress on all flood-prevention surveys now being conducted by the Department 
except for six review surveys of watersheds already authorized for installation of 
works of improvement by the Flood Control Act of 1944. This would enable 
reduction of staff by the end of 1954 to that necessary to carry on and complete 
in 1955 the remaining six review surveys. 

(2) An increase of $426 to round off the estimate. 

(3) An increase of $111,205 to enable completion in 1955 of the investigations 
and reports on the agricultural phases of the comprehensive resource development 
yrograms being planned for the Arkansas-White-Red Rivers and the New England- 
San York areas. 

Need for increase.—The Department has been participating with other Federal 
agencies and the several States concerned in planning comprehensive resource 
development programs for the Arkansas-White-Red and the New England-New 
York areas. Work was begun in the Arkansas-White-Red Rivers in 1951 and in 
the New England-New York area in 1952. The Department has not been able 
to participate adequately with other Federal agencies in the conduct of the in- 
vestigations due to lack of funds, particularly in the Arkansas-White-Red Rivers 
area. Especially critical in this area has been the inability to (1) provide basic 
agricultural data to participating agencies to enable determination of the agri- 
cultural feasibility of proposed irrigation, drainage, and flood-control projects and 

2) participate in the hydrologic aspects of the work so essential to formulating 
adequate coordinated plans for watershed and main river phases of water use 
and control. Agriculture is the dominant industry in the area and it is important 
that the report developed be acceptable to all agricultural interests. 

A particularly difficult problem developed on the Arkansas-White-Red study 
in connection with correlation of gre jects and programs proposed and under con- 
sideration. To provide a means for dealing with this problem, the Secretaries 
of the Departments principally concerned—Army, Interior, and Agriculture 
entered into memorandum of agreement November 27, 1953, providing a basis 
for completion of the reports alt the earliest possible date. The increase requested 
will be used primarily to enable this Department to carry out its part of the pro- 
gram and to make possible the completion of the report by the time designated 
and in an noomvtal le manner. 





Plan or work It is planned by the cooperating agencies to complete the in- 
vestigations and prepare the related reports on both areas by the end of 1955. 
The funds requested would provide the additional staff required by the Depart- 
ment to enable completion of its part of the work. The reports when completed 
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are expected to provide framework plans as a basis for formulating and consider- 
ww specific proposals for resources development in the future, including those 
hich might be initiated by private, State, or l’ederal interests They are not 
xpected to be authorizing documents for any Federal project or program, but 
iy be used as a basis for separately recommending individual projects or pro- 
rams for authorization 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


he estimates include a proposed change in the language of this item as follows 
ted matter enclosed in black brackets): 
lor expenses necessary, in accordance with the Flood Control Aet, approved 
ne 22, 1936 (Public Law 738) as amended and supplemented, and in accordance 
he provisions of laws relating to the activities of the Department, to make 
ninary examinations and surveys, and to perform works of improvement, 
ind to plan the agricultural phases of the development of [the Columbia Basin 
irea, J the Arkansas-White-Red River area, the New England-New York area, 
{the Missouri River area, and the Mississippi River area,] including not to 
on VF F2 
These changes propose deletion of the words “the Columbia Basin area’ and 
1¢ Missouri River area, and the Mississippi River area,” since the 1955 estimates 
include funds for any general basin investigations in these areas 


Water conservation and utilization projects 


\ppropriation, 1954, and base for 1955 _. $685, 000 
Budget estimate, 1955 180, OOO 
Decrease. . .- 205, 000 
Norg.—Although a decrease of $205,000 in appropriation is shown for this 


item, it is estimated that there will be a decrease of $261,404 in total funds avail- 
able, due to the availability of a prior-year balance of $56,404 in the fiscal year 
1954, 

Summary of decreases, 1955 (on an available-funds basis) 


Decrease in project and administrative expense due to completion in 

1954 of the Buffalo Rapids I and Buffalo Rapids IL projects in 

Montana and the Buford-Trenton project in North Dakota $57, 790 
Decrease due to reduction in level of operations on the Angostura 

project in South Dakota ($201,187) and the Eden Valley project in 

W voming ($2,427) 203, 614 


Project statement (on an available-fund basis) 


| } 
| 
. 1044 (esti. | | 1055 (estl- 
Projec 953 | —— 
oject 195 mated | Decreases mated) 
| 
Land development $349, 193 | $700, 644 $245, 644 $455, 000 
Land management, settlement, and technical | | | 
guidance | 1, 655 40, 760 2 15, 760 5, OOO 
ubtotal | 1), R48 741. 404 1, 404 180), O00 
Costs under Penalty Mail Act (Public Law 28¢ [1, 550 {| — 550) [1, 000) 
tal available or estimate 100, 848 741, 404 61, 404 180, 000 
r balance available 752 6, 404 
lable in subsequent year 6, 404 
lappropriation or estimate | 0) 685, 000 


DECREASES 


(1) A decrease of $245,644 due to (a) completion of development work and clos- 
ing of the Buffalo Rapids I and IT projects in Montana and the Buford-Trenton 
project in North Dakota (— $27,609) in 1954, (b) completion in 1955 in accordance 
with the planned schedule of land development operations on the Angostura proj- 
ect in South Dakota and closing of the project (—$201,453), (c) slight reduction 
in level of operations on the Eden Valley project in Wyoming (— $2,427), and (d) a 
reduction in related administrative expense (— $14,155). 
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2) A net decrease of $15,760 due to completion of settiement and farm unit 


sales work on the Buffalo Rapids I and IT projects in Montana and the Buford- 
Trenton project in North Dakota (—$17,181), a slight increase in amount of 
settlement expense on the Angostura project in South Dakota (4+- $266), and rv 
allocation of administrative expense from the land-development activity, 
( +S$1.155). 
CHANGES IN LANGUAGI 

The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as follow 
(new language italicized; deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 


“For expenses necessary to carry [into effect] out the functions of the Depart 
ment * * *,” 


The proposed change in language is for the sole purpose of simplification an 
will in no way affect the nature or scope of the work conducted. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE ACTION ON BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Senator Younc. What was the House Committee action in this 
request? The House increased your funds by $4,510,000, is that right? 

Mr. Wixurams. It is $3,267,671 increase over the budget in the 
districts item and there was a flood-prevention item increase of 
$1,243,000. 

Senator Younc. What was the amount that the Soil Conservation 
Service asked for, before the budget ceiling was applied? 

Mr. Wiiurams. A comparability adjustment is required in our | 
estimate. 

Mr. Grant. For the appropriation “Conservation operations,” the 
Soil Conservation Service requested $60,840,887. 

Senator Younec. How much was that? 

Mr. Grant. $60,840,887. 

Senator Haypen. That request was made after the reorganization? 

Mr. Grant. No, sir, that was made before the reorganization, but 
that figure reflects adjustments made for the transfer of functions 
from the Service as a result of the reorganization. That estimate 
was submitted by the Service about last June, | would say. 

Senator Youne. Do you have a statement, Mr. Coke? 

Mr. Coxe. I have a statement here. 

Senator YounG. Do you wish to file it or would you prefer to read it” 

Mr. Coxe. At your pleasure. There are about 20 pages. 

Senator Youna. | suggest that the statement be filed and that you 
summarize the contents. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY J. Eart Coxe, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


It is universally recognized, I believe, that the soil and water resources of the 
United States are the foundation blocks on which our entire economy stands 
They are the sources from which comes all food, most clothing, and much of our 
shelter. 

Protection and improvement of our soil and water resources are keys to main- 
taining the kind of an agricultural production plant that can successfully meet the 
demands of a growing population and an expanding economy. 

How well we protect and improve these resources in the years ahead will have a 
direct bearing on our standards of living in the towns and cities, as well as on the 
farms and ranches of the United States. 

As you know, President Eisenhower sent a special natural resource conservation 
message to the Congress last July. His purpose was to focus attention on some 
of our basic land and water problems and to point the way for constructive efforts 
to improve the management and use of these resources. The President indicated 
the need for a strong Federal program in the field of resource development. He 
said, ‘conserving and improving our land and water resources is high priority 
business for all of us.” 
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It is the policy and desire of the Department of Agriculture to discharge its 
art of that responsibility fully We recognize a dynamic national program of 
il and water conservation as one of the basic necessities of American agriculture 
It is not our purpose to save soil for the sake of saving it. Soil is of value only 
is it produces something for man to use. The goal of soil and water conservation 

to protect and build up soil productivity to sustain efficient and profitable crop 
ind livestock production. In working toward that goal ,we must work toward the 
tion and improvement of watersheds as a means of reducing flood and 


liment damages and safeguarding water supplies for both urban and rural 


FARMER NEED TECHNICATI \ ISTANCI 


Che Nation’s stake in conservation and improvement of soil and water resources 

clear but the job is especially difficult because the technology of land use and 

| treatment must be fitted specifically to the individual farm or ranch as well 
» the resources and aptitudes of the farmer himself 

Iixperience has demonstrated that most soil and water conservation problems 


complex They usually eannot be solved by generalized techniques The 
oblems differ from farm to farm and field to field. Their solution requires skills 
ind experience that farmers usually do not possess. Their solution requires the 
mbimning of knowledge and experience mn soils engineering aALrOnOMY range, 
vy, woodland management, hydrology, geology and economic Data from 

hese sourees must be blended into practices by the combined efforts of the 


farmer and the technician 
The Department of Agriculture has the important and necessary job of 
embling, training and directing the work of a corps of technicans skilled in 
he science and application of soil and water conservation. That is the function 
the Soil Conservation Service. 
Che services of the SCS are made available to farmers and ranchers through 
il conservation districts. These districts are local units of State governments, 
rganized and controlled by local people We consider them a highly effective 
device through which to carry out a cooperative conservation program 


EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE IS ALSO VITAI 


Kducation plays an important role in informing farmers and ranchers of the 
rinciples and practices involved in soil and water conservation and in relating 
servation measures to the other features of ood farm management 

‘The educational phase of the soil and water conservation program is the primary 
responsibility of the State and Federal Extension Services. The Soil Conserva- 
Service can discharge its responsibilities for technical assistance most 
effectively when it is complemented by and coordinated with an effective educa- 
tional program. 

To get conservation applied on more land more rapidly, greater teamwork 
nust be developed between conservation education and on-farm technical 
assistance We consider the strengthening of this teamwork as fundamental to 
wcelerating the soil conservation program, and we are moving forward on it, 
For example, on December 8, 1953, the administrators of the Soil Concervation 
Service and the Federal Extension Service issued a joint message to all SCS and 
ixtension Service personnel calling for the closest possible teamwork between 


SCS and Extension. That message has been received enthusiastically throughout 
the country and has already done much to bring about a better understanding 
if the responsibilities of the two organizations More recent conferences between 


SCS and extension representatives have resulted in furthering this understanding 
and crystallizing closer working relationships 


REORGANIZATION OF THE SCS 


As you know, we have recently reorganized the Soil Conservation Service 
Che reorganization transferred soil conservation research from the SCS to the 
\gricultural Research Service. This will permit soil and water conservation 
research to be coordinated with related research already being performed in the 
ARS. .The reorganization also transferred the management of publicly owned 
lands administered under title III of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act from 
the SCS to the Forest Service. This is in conformity with the plan to place in 
a single agency the responsibility for administration of all federally owned lands 

der the jurisdiction of the Department 
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In addition, we have changed the internal organization of the SCS and elimi- 
nated the regional offices. Our purpose in doing this was to strengthen the 
organization of SCS so as to better serve farmers with technical assistance in 
getting more conservation work applied to the land more effectively. We are 
strengthening the Soil Conservation Service by strengthening the State office: 
and by making straight line administrative responsibility to each State office 
from the Washington office. The State offices are being given greater responsi 
bility for program formulation and execution. 

The new organization provides for the continuation of all technical functions 
in the SCS. In the past, technical leadership was centered largely in the regional! 
offices. Now, that regional function is divided between the Washington offic 
and the State offices. This organization chart of SCS as reorganized indicates 
how these functions will be performed. 

With more responsibility for technical leadership now centered in the State 
offices, there has been some strengthening of the technical staff at the State level. 
At the Washington level there will continue to be a balanced staff with specialists 
in soils, agronomy, range, forestry, biology, planting materials, engineering, 
hydrology, sedimentation, infiltration, farm and ranch planning, conservation 
needs, and watershed planning. 

In most State offices, in addition to the State conservationist and an assistant, 
there is a three-man technical staff for program services. That staff will consist 
of a conservation engineer, a soil conservationist, and State soil scientist. This 
staff is responsible for the application of State policy and standards in (1) all 
phases of a complete soil and water conservation program, including agronomy; 
biology; forestry; range; agricultural engineering; irrigation and drainage opera- 
tions, including design and construction; soil survey operations, interpretation, 
and correlation and classification; (2) farm and ranch planning and action pro- 
cedures; (3) the establishment and maintenance of a conservation needs inventory, 
the recording of accomplishments, and the analyzing of this information for 
program use; and (4) watershed planning and construction. 

Seven field units are being maintained at the old regional headquarters to 
earry out cartographic functions and watershed flood prevention engineering and 
planning functions. Instead of being part of a regional office, however, these 
units are attached to the Washington office. The seven engineering and planning 
units provide engineering design and watershed planning services to the flood 
prevention and watershed programs in the States. They are staffed with spe- 
cialists in hydrology, sedimentation, geology, economies, engineering design, 
irrigation, drainage, construction, and watershed planning. With one exception, 
these units are located with the cartographic laboratories so that cartographic 
facilities are readily available for the reproduction of maps, structural designs, 
and other engineering data. 

The plant technology functions are located so as to serve groups of States and 
the technical staff is attached to the Washington office. The staff consists of 
field specialists in agronomy, range, planting materials, forestry, and biology. 
The States are grouped into five natural agricultural areas—Northeast, South- 
east, Corn Belt, Great Plains, and West. The specialists are located at appro- 
priate points within each area from which they can best furnish high-level 
technical guidance and work and serve in problem areas covering more than one 
State. This arrangement provides for a high degree of flexibility in providing 
these services. In the past, these services were performed by seven groups of 
specialists. We believe the service can be effective with five groups, which 
permits some savings. 

Soil correlation and research liaison functions are to be handled on the basis 
of groups of States in a manner similar to the plant technology functions. All 
national soil-survey activities are retained in the SCS for full coordination and 
constructive use of soil surveys in the conservation program of the Service. 
Much of this work is carried on cooperatively with the State agricultural experi- 
ment stations throughout the country under memoranda of understanding. 
These stations take a full part with the Service in planning the soil surveys and 
in the interpretation of the results. More than half of the State agricultural 
experiment stations contribute substantially toward the work, especially through 
furnishing trained scientists who work cooperatively with Service personnel. 

Good progress is being made in making the reorganization effective. State 
conservationists have been selected for all of the States and Territories. Reassign- 
ment of technical personnel in the regional offices is now practically completed, 
and transfer of all administrative personnel and responsibilities to State offices is 
scheduled for completion by June 1. Practically all State technical staffs have 
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been selected and a number are already functioning. Arrangements have been 
made for continuing the program without interruption until the reorganization is 
fully effective. The new organization will be in full operation before the beginning 
of the 1955 fiseal year on July 1. : 
We believe the reorganization will result in more service to soil conservation 
districts under any given level of appropriations than could have been performed 


for the same amount of money under the old organization. 


REORGANIZATION OF NURSERY WORK 


I line with discussions before your committee last year, we have proceeded 
vith plans for reorganizing the nursery activities of the Soil Conservation Service 
These plans, as you will recall, provided for eventual reduction of the scope of 
the nursery work by concentrating SCS activity on the important job of observa- 
tional field tests at niae nurseries and shifting the responsibility for large-scale 
production to public or private agencies in a position to carry on this job without 
Federal assistance. In making this shift in emphasis, the job divides itself 

sughly into two main parts: (1) Setting up the cooperative arrangements for 


observational testing and (2) transferring the production job to public or private 





It has been through the nursery observational work that most of our progress 
in developing improved plants for conservation purposes has come about. We 
have therefore selected nine nurseries at locations from which they can best serve 
important areas of the country, where this work will be carried on by the Soil 
Conservation Service and cooperating Federal, State, or public agencies. These 
nurseries are being transferred to and will be managed by the cooperating agency, 
with assistance in the way of funds supplied by the Soil Conservation Service 
rrent budget estimates also include funds for the employment of an SCS 
technical staff which will be responsible for planning and conducting the coopera- 
tive program. Through such cooperation we hope to concentrate the available 
resources of Federal and State agencies and others on this important job and 
thus avoid any unnecessary duplication of functions. 

In shifting the production job to State and private agencies, we have tried to 





levelop arrangements under which some organization could take over the nursery 
and its facilities and continue the job of producing plant material needed in soil 
conservation districts without further cost to the Government. We are hopeful 


that such arrangements can be made in most cases, but in some instances we know 
that nurseries will have to be liquidated due to inability of State agencies to finance 
the work. Ina few cases, there is definite interest on the part of the State agency 
in taking over operation of the nursery, but no immediate arrangements for 
financing seem possible. This is the situation in the case of the Pleasanton, Calif., 
nursery, for example, where the State Soil Conservation Commission wishes to 
assume operations of the nursery but will need to seek funds at the interim session 
of the State legislature for this purpose. In such cases we are making every ar- 
rangement possible to keep the nursery operating on a minimum basis until the 
end of the fiscal year when it is hoped that State or other funds will be available. 

As might be expected, the changeover in nursery work is not being accomplished 
without its share of difficulties. However, it can be said, in summary, that 
progress to date has been encouraging. Of the 9 nurseries selected for obser- 
vational sites, cooperative arrangements have been completed or are in the 
process of completion on 5. Of the remaining 17 nurseries, 8 have been trans- 
ferred, mostly to State agencies for production operations, and 5 are still being 
negotiated. Four nurseries will be discontinued. We intend to continue our 
efforts to make satisfactory arrangements for operating the remaining 4 obser- 
vational sites and the 5 production nurseries not yet transferred. 


PROGRESS IN SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 


In fiscal year 1953 more conservation work was applied to the land of the 
Nation through the efforts of the Soil Conservation Service in cooperation with 
other agencies and local people, than in any previous year. The number of soil 
conservation district cooperators given technidal and other aid by the Service 
was at an all-time high and the amount of conservation work applied to the land 
by farmers and ranchers was greater than ever before. The SCS also assisted 
more ACP participants in applying needed conservation practices than in any 
previous year. 
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At the end of the year, 2,549 soil conservation districts had been organized 

covering 4,713,875 farms and ranches, or about 87 percent of all the farms in the 
Nation. 
*During the year, farmers and ranchers organized 93 new distriets which, 
together with additions made to older districts, covered about 45 million acres. 
This made a total of about 1,404 million acres in locally organized conservation 
districts in the United States and its Territories. 


FARM AND RANCH PLANNING 


Progressive planning procedures are now being used in nearly all of the dis- 
tricts assisted by the Service. Most new cooperators progress through successive 
stages of planning to a basic plan for all of their land. Altogether 235,000 farmers 
and ranchers became cooperators with their local districts during fiseal year 1953, 
and for about 43,000 of these new cooperators, basic plans were fully developed. 
This brought the total number of active distriet cooperators to nearly 1,300,000 
and the total acreage in cooperating farms and ranches to more than 376 million 
acres 


GROUP ENTERPRISE JORS IN WATER MANAGEMENT 


During fiseal vear 1953 the Service helped groups of farmers and ranchers pre- 
pare 1,603 group job plans, mainly for drainage and irrigation. All of the planned 
work was completed on 1,344 such jobs during the vear which benefited 9,932 
farms and 671,000 acres. This made more than 9,700 such group job plans which 
have been completed with assistance from the Soil Conservation Service, which 
benefited more than 6 million acres. Much of this work involves the improve- 
ment of drainage of lands already used for agricultural purposes and the improve- 
ment of land by irrigation where there is available water supply. As of June 30, 
1953, a total of 2,129 group irrigation jobs had been planned with SCS assistance 
to benefit over 2,112,000 acres. All of the planned work had been completed on 
1,597 of these group jobs benefiting about 1,486,000 acres, and 29,716 farms. 

Improved application of irrigation water to decrease costs and improve efficiency 
of available water is a substantial part of conservation assistance to farmers and 
ranchers in conservation distriets. During the 1953 fiscal year the SCS assisted 
with improved methods of water application on 784,000 acres, about 400,000 
acres of which was land leveling and redesign of farm irrigation systems. This 
brought the totals to 3,226,000 acres receiving improved water application, and 
1,977,000 acres of land leveling on the land of district. cooperators, most of which 
was accomplished in the past 10 years. This phase of technical assistance by 
the Service continues to increase year by year. 

In addition to these accomplishments, sprinkler irrigation with water supplied 
from streams, pumps, and wells, has increased particularly in the humid parts of 
the country. This has been especially helpful in recent years of widespread 
drought. In some areas the main source of feed reserves was produced on these 
lands provided with supplemental irrigation. 

We expect to devote an increasing amount of emphasis to water management, 
both surface and underground sources, in order to assist farmers and rural com- 
munities to meet greater demands on water supply as well as to deal with the 
flood-prevention aspects 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Requests for SCS technical assistance by participants in the agricultural 
conservation program continued to increase. Altogether, about 567,000 partici- 
pants were given one or more types of technical aid during the year. This was 
an increase of about 57,000 over the previous year. Around 49 percent of the 
ACP participants serviced were already district cooperators, another 12 percent 
have since become cooperators, 

SOIL SURVEYS 


Detailed soil surveys suitable for farm and ranch planning were completed on 
about 38 million acres during the year. Also, range surveys suitable for ranch 
planning were completed on more than 2 million acres. These surveys have met 
the needs for farm and ranch planning in soil-conservation districts and for 
watershed planning. 

A considerable part of the soil mapping currently is done on the basis of indi- 
vidual farms, ranches, and small watersheds. The Service is endeavoring to 
get a larger part of the soil survey work done on the basis of complete coverage 
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of whole areas, such as counties and soil conservation districts Complete 
ge of these larger areas is desirable because of efficiency and because 
1 ately the soil maps of all the agricultural land will be needed by the Service 
and by other State and Federal agricultural agencies working with farmers. 





Kach cooperator is provided with a soil map of his farm or ranch which is 

terpreted in terms to help him develop the best combination of practices for 

ney and conservation. 

ig the last fiscal year we published soil-survey maps for 9 counties; during 
s fiscal year we expect to publish 18 more \ great deal of progress has been 

made toward publishing soil-survey maps for 75 

vork is finished. 








5 counties where the technical 


WATERSHED PROTECTION 


¢ we 


4+ the last session of the Congress $5 million was appropriated under the 
Watershed protection” item in the Agricultural Appropriation Act to start 





m for demonstrating the benefits of watershed-protection work in 
am watersheds. This new approach to land and water resource 


1 ew progrt 





a upst! 
nist Bh. tee has the strong backing of the President and of Secretarv Benson 
he President gave it particular emphasis in his message to the last session 
of the Congress on a program designed to conserve and improve the Nation’s 
atural resources. He took time out of his extremely busy schedule on No 
vember 30, just before departing for the Rermuda Conference, to visit our water- 
shed exhibit in the patio of the Agriculture Building. The Se ‘retary, [ nder 


Secretary and I had an opportunity to show him, by models and other exhibits, 
the type of work being done under our watershed programs. He gave his en- 
thusiastic endorsement to this new approach to land and water resource conserva- 
iol | believe his views and those of Secretary Benson are fairly summarized 
in the recently issued publication of the Department entitled ‘‘Strengthening 
American Agriculture Through Resource Conservation I would like to quote 


one paragraph from it: 

Modern resource conservation further includes the plat ning and treatment 
f entire watersheds. That job is to gear together the management of crop, 
range, and forest lands, and the treatment of watercourses in the upper water- 
sheds to minimize the damage of floods and sedimentation, and to improve the 
quality and regularity of water supplies. In watershed-protection programs, 
ocal people and organizations, both on the farms and in the towns and cities, 
nust team up with local, State, and Federal Governments to share the cost and 
work out improvements to benefit them all.”’ 

In making the appropriation for starting demonstration watershed protection 
projects, Congress directed that cooperative programs of soil and water conser- 
vation and flood prevention be undertaken in designated small watersheds widely 

iated throughout the United States. The primary purpose of these projects 
is to demonstrate (1) the physical and economic benefits of soil and water eon 
ervation and upstream flood prevention, and (2) ways and means for providing 
more effective local-State-Federal cooperation in planning and carrying out water 
st ed-protection programs. 

rhis appropriation was made in response to strong public interest coming from 
many sections of the country This interest has continued unabated throughout 
the year and appears to be spreading. The Soil Conservation Service, whieh has 
been given primary responsibility for watershed work in the Department, has 
received scores of requests for assistance in carrving out small watershed projects 
since this appropriation was made In keeping with our commitment to your 
committee, however, the number of watersheds designated for assistance has been 

nited to those upon which we believe work can be completed within 5 vears at 
a total Federal cost of not more than $29 million 





Che original list of projects considered by this committee yme 48 or 50 in 
imber, was, as you know, developed on rather short notice Time did not per 
nit us to review our recommendations with the local people most direetly con 
cerned Subsequent to passage of the appropriation bill the size of some projects 
was reduced and other proposed projects were eliminated. To provide a better 


geographic distribution, however, a number of additional watersheds were sug- 
gested We then reviewed a revised list of 65 proposed projects with the chair 
men of the Senate and House Subcommittees on Agricultural Appropriations after 
adjourn nent of the last session Based on local sponsorship in writing by soil- 
conservation districts and other legal local agencies, the Soil Conservation Service 


1as since designated and activated 62 of these projects. 
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Work plan preparation was started at once on each designated watershed. It is 
expected that all work plans will be completed and finally agreed upon by par- 
ticipating agencies during this fiscal year. In spite of continuous progress since 
funds became available, because of the time required for local people to secure 
sasements and rights-of-way for structures and to raise cash where required, it 
seems unlikely that the $5 million appropriation made can be fully obligated this 
fiscal year. We will not be in a position until late spring to make a firm estimate 
of the probable unobligated balance in this appropriation. The budget for next 
year provides the same amount as for the current fiscal year, that is, $5 million. 

When work plans are completed for all of the designated watershed protection 
projects, we intend to make available to the committee information on the revised 
estimated total cost of each project, the part of the cost to be borne by the Federal 
Government and the distribution of expenditures by Department agencies. The 
figures now available are highly tentative with respect to individual projects and 
agency allotment of funds, but we intend to maintain the total Federal cost of the 
program within the previous estimate of $29 million. 

The President has stated in his budget message that: 

“Additional work should be undertaken with a view to strengthening our 
vital upstream conservation activities. Farmers increasingly realize that it is in 
their own interest to do more of this work. Because the Nation as well as farmers 
and local communities receive benefits, this work should be a joint responsibility. 
Existing law, however, does not provide an adequate basis for cooperative up- 
stream development. The 1955 budget, therefore, includes $3 million under 
proposed legislation to permit the Department of Agriculture to cooperate with 
State and local agencies in the planning and installation on small watersheds of 
the necessary protective facilities, and to provide for better conservation, develop- 
ment, utilization, and disposal of water. This will supplement the $11 million to 
be spent under existing law for watershed protection and flood-prevention 
projects.”’ 

The legislation referred to in' the budget message is embodied in bills now under 
consideration in the Congress, namely, 8S. 2549, introduced by Senator Aiken for 
himself, Mr. Thye, Mr. Schoeppel, Mr. Anderson, Mr. Young, and Mr. Mon- 
roney, and H. R. 6788 introduced by Representative Hope, which passed the 
House on March 11. This legislation would provide a permanent basis for local- 
State-Federal cocperation in planning and carrying out projects of the type 
provided for in the pilot-plant program for which the last session of the Congress 
appropriated $5 million and which would be continued in accordance with the 
budget at the same level of operations in 1955. The Department of Agriculture 
has strongly endorsed this legislation as providing the most satisfactory basis 
for furthering and strengthening upstream watershed conservation. It is expected 
that if the legislation is enacted, a request would be made for $3 million dollars 
to initiate operations under it in the fiscal year 1955. 


FLOOD PREVENTION 


Our work on the 11 watersheds authorized by the Flood Control Act of 1944 
was reviewed with you in considerable detail last year. It has been progressing 
satisfactorily this year and is provided for in the budget for next year at approxi- 
mately the same level. Easements and rights-of-way have been provided by local 
people now to the extent that there should be less delay this year and a smaller 
carryover of funds than in previous years. I would also like to point out that 
the provision in the flood-control acts making available not to exceed $300,000 
annually, from funds appropriated for watershed improvement, for emergency 
measures for runoff retardation and soil-erosion prevention has been extremely 
valuable this year in helping to repair the disastrous effects of forest and brush 
fires on critical drought-stricken western watersheds. Emergency seeding of 
these watersheds after fires with mustard and other quick-growing species will 
greatly reduce flood and sediment hazards and threats to municipal and other 
water supplies and property. 

The item for preliminary examinations and surveys under the flood-control 
acts has been reduced in the 1955 estimates to the amount needed to complete 
authorized review surveys on 6 of the 11 watersheds on which works of improve- 
ment are now being installed. Both your committee and the Public Works 
Committees have recognized the need for revision of the long-range plans in these 
going watersheds in the light of changes that have occurred since the original 
surveys were made prior to World War II. However, with the good progress 
being made this year in completing survey reports on other watersheds, and in 
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view of the special attention being given by the Congress to revised legislation 

watershed protection, it appears unwise to budget for undertaking new 

liminary examinations and surveys under the flood-control acts in the fiscal 
ar 1955. 


GENERAL BASIN INVESTIGATIONS 


he small increase recommended in this budget for general basin investigations 
ecessary to permit the interests and needs of agriculture to be understood and 
perly coordinated with the overall planning for resources protection and devel- 
ent in the Arkansas-White-Red Basin. The Department of Agriculture has 
particularly criticized by the participating States and other Federal agencies 
leged lack of cooperation in this survey which was authorized by the Flood 
Act of 1950. We have contended, we believe justifiably, that Agri- 

has participated to the fullest possible extent within the funds 
ble to us. We recognize, however, that our participation has been 
te in view of the fact that agriculture is the dominant enterprise in this whole 
and that watershed programs, which constitute a vital need strongly 
ted by local interests, must be coordinated with downstream improve- 
on the main rivers. Agriculture’s vital part in these surveys unquestion- 

lagging behind those phases of work more adequately financed. 
he request of the President, thro { sure f the B 
and A 
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for this speci roject work al year 1955 
nount available for the fiscal vear 195 This i accordance with a 
schedule of work for the two remaining 
: adopted several years ago. 
on the Angostura project at Hot Springs, § a W » completed 
ar 1955. ertain funds available 


rostura are being transferred for us 


prograin 
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Wvo., during the fiscal vear 1 
project is just getting into full operation 
a peak | Ve | until con pletion of the proje ct il 
d that no further operations will be undertaken 
this authorization beyond the end of June 30, 


CHANGES IN § s I GI ESTIMA 


In the interest of economy in Federal expenditures we propost 
ppropriations for the current activities of 
3,921,279 from the 1954 level Savings 
) chniecal assistar 
nical assistance d 
Decreases are provided is follows: 
crease of $996,608 is possible due to the elimination of 
ization of program administration to a Washington-Stat asis 
addition it is estimated that savings of $800,000 will be effected in 1954 


economy measures. The 1955 estimate has been reduced by this amount 


es and 


discontinuance of nurseries for the production and cistribution of conserva- 
on plant materials and elimination of funds provided in the 1954 appropriations 
for nursery liquidation expenses permits a decrease of $247,000. 


\ decrease of $1 077,671 is proposed by reducing the number of area field offices 

m 329 to 236. It is planned to rearrange by 1955 the territory served by area 

fices so that each will have administrative and supervis« responbisility for an 
f 14 work units instead of the present average of 

rease of $800,000 is proposed in the net operating « e of cartographic 

ies In accordance with the policy expressed by the Congress in title 

1952 Independent Act regarding the collection of fees for direct services, 

propose to begin in 1955 charging individual farmers for the cartographic 

pense involved in reproducing the soil and land-use maps furnished to them. 

ices of soil seien- 


ussisting soil conservation districts the SCS provides the ser 
make physical inventories of the land and develop soil maps which are 
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interpreted in terms of the capability of the land. These soil maps are then used 
by the farmer and the SCS teehnicians in developing conservation plans for th, 
land 


C'ONSERVATION OPERATIONS 


Mr. Cokn. You might wish me to take the last section where w: 
talk about the principal changes in the SCS budget estimates and if 
may read that, that is the bottom of page 18 

This does not include the changes in the flood-control projects whic! 
we can take up later if you _ 

In the interest of economy in Federal expenditures, we propose to 
decrease the appropriations ‘Boy the current activities of the Soil Con 
servation Service by $3,921,279 from 1954 level. Savings to this 
amount can be made without reducing direct technical assistance to 
soil conservation districts The 1954 level of direct technical assist 
anee to districts can be continued in 1955 under these estimat: 
Decreases are provided for as follows: 

A decrease of $996,608 is possible due to the elimination of regiona 
offices and reorganization of program administration to a Washington 
State basis 


EFFECT OF HOUSI APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE ACTION 


Senator Haypen. Inasmuch as the House has provided for continu 
ation of regional offices, how did that affect you? 

Mr, Coke. I do not understand that the House has provided foi 
continuation of regional offices. They did provide for continuation 
of area offices. The regional offices were the seven regional offices 
through which the authority from Washington flowed. 

The area offices are the offices in each State, the State being divided 
in 5 or 6 areas for administrative purposes, and the numbers of thos: 
were to be reduced. The House committee suggested that they not 
be reduced 

Senator ELLeENpDER. You mean there were 5 areas instead of 7 
remional offices? 

Mr. Coker. Each State has within it several area offices, an averag: 
of 5 or 6 within a State. <A regional oflice comprised several States 
There were seven regional offices in the United States. 

Senator ELLeNpeR. | thought that under your area offices, your 5 
as I remember it, 5 area offices, you had so many States. 

Mr. Coker. Those were regional offices and in the reorganization 
of the department the regional offices were abolished, seven of those 

Senator ELLENDER. I understand that. 

Mr. Coxe. We eliminated all seven of those. 

Senator ELLenper. You do not have anything to take the place of 
them? All reporting will have to be done direct to Washington? 

Mr. Coker. Yes, it is a State-Washington relationship. 

Senator E:uenper. Why did the House give you more money? 

Mr. Coxe. The House gave us the money for the area offices, not 
the regional 

Senator ELLENDER. Within the States? 

Mr. Cokr. Yes 

Senator E:Lenper. Area offices within the States? 

Mr. Coke. Let me explain again that each State is divided into 
a number of areas, with an area conservationist in charge of that area 
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office. The area will comprise a number of districts or counties 
We proposed some consolidation of these area offices within a State 
The House committee recommended that we not eliminate or reduce 
the number of area offices. There were a total of how many? 

Mr. Wiiuiams. Three hundred and twenty-six reduced to 236, a 
reduction of 90 

Senator Youna. The House restored all of them? 


Mir. WituiAMs. Yes. 


ELIMINATION OF REGIONAL OFFICES 


Senator ELLENDER. How much money will you save if you obtain 
what the House recommended and eliminate the regional offices? 

Mr. Coxe. In the elimination of the regional offices we estimate 
that we save $996,608. If you follow our recommendation on the 
reduction in the number of area offices from 326 to 
that we will save $1,077.07 1 

Senator ELLENDER. How much more would it cost you to follow 


236, we estimate 


I » 
the Llouse 


\ir. Coxe. The House suggested that we not eliminate these area 
offices and put back the million plus dollars 


HOUSE REPORT 


Senator Haypen. The House report reads: 


The committee recommends appropriation of $58,165,671 for 1955, a reductior 
of $653,608 below 1954 appropriation, but an increase of $3,267,671 in the budget 
the p! yposed reduction in the 

umber of area field offices and has restored $1,077,671 to provide continuation 
of present offices; in addition, added $2,190,000 to permit staffing of 76 new 
distriets which are being established in fiscal year 1954 and 67 districts which 
are expected to come into existence during fiscal year 1955. The committee 


estimate The committee does not agree with 


expects the Secretary to follow the acts of Congress in his recommendations 


Senator ELLeNnpDER. | would like to clear this question up. You 
say that by the elimination of regional offices you are going to save 
$996,608. _ 

Mr. Coke. That is right 

Senator ELLENDER. Now how much will this reduction be increased 
if vou follow the House recommendation, or decrease? 

Mir. Winttrams. It would not affect that item, I believe 

Senator ELLenprer. What will be your ultimate savings? 

Mr. Coxr. By following the House’s recommendations? 

Senator ELLENDER. And doing away with the regional offices. 
You are doing away with regional offices and in so doing saving 
almost a million dollars 

Mir. Coxe. That is right 

Senator ELLENDER. Now instead of that vou have created offices 
within the State? 

Senator Haypren. Area offices. 

Senator ELLeENDER. Area offices within the’ State and I presume 
in order to take the place of these? 

Mr. Coxr. No, the area offices were established some years ago 
They are not new. They have been in existence all along and all the 
House said to us was that we should not reduce the number of area 
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offices in the States. If we follow the House, we will have precisely 
the same number of area offices and the same cost for the area offices 
in this coming year as we have had in the past or that we have at 
the present time. 

Senator ELLENDER. I see. So that even though you follow the 
views of the House your savings would not be affected? 

Mr. Coxn. If we follow the views of the House we will not make the 
saving of $1,077,671 that we propose to make by the reduction in the 
number of the area offices. 


EFFECT OF REORGANIZATION ON STATE AND AREA OFFICES 


Senator ELLENDER. What is confusing to me is I must have mis- 
understood your statement a couple of weeks ago, Mr. Coke, about 
these area offices. You see, I thought that instead of the regional 
offices there would be some scheme mapped out whereby the work 
could be done direct from the State by the creation of certain facilities 
within the State to carry that work direct to Washington instead of 
through the regional offices. 

Mr. Coxe. I did explain when we talked about it before that we 
were strengthening the State soil conservation offices. I also explained 
there were certain technical work that would be done on a regional 
basis. The flood control teams would be on a regional basis somewhat 
similar to that which we had before we eliminated the regional office. 

Senator ELteNpER. Does that apply to flood control only? 

Mr. Coxr. No, it applies to the forestry——— 

Mr. Wituiams. There are a number of items. 

Mr. Coxr, That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is what confused me some. That is why 
I hope you clear the record up because I kind of messed it up in the 
questions I asked not recollecting the complete elimination of the 
regional offices. As I understand, you have reduced the number of 
regional offices, you do not call them that any more, but you have got 
areas throughout the country that you may term as regional areas 
but 

Mr. Coxsr. And for certain functions we will operate on a regional 
basis. 

Senator ELLENDER. So that these areas will take on less work. 
Am I right? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. The functions that are going to be performed, 
Senator Ellender, in lieu of the regional offices which were eliminated, 
are very largely of a technical nature, and those folks are attached to 
the Washington office but have field headquarters. For example, 
we will have a cartographic unit at the former location of the regional 
office. 

That will not be a part of a regional office. It will be part of the 
Washington office but located in the field close to the work. Now 
some of the technical positions like sedimentation specialists or 
economists for evaluating watershed work, and we have an agronomy 
specialist, a biology specialist, some of those specialists will serve a 
group of States but they will be a part of the Washington office, rather 
than in an administrative unit called a regional office. Actually the 
reorganization in principal eliminated regional administration of serv- 
ice activities but the functions of technical services and technical 
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coordination between the States, the functions are still there but are 
handled differently than before by this detached arrangement from 
the Washington office. We have watershed planning units and the 
cartographic units and then I think a total of 22 or 23 plant technicians 
who are located at various locations in the country to give assistance 
among a group of States. That is the general scheme of it. 

Now the area office within the State is a group of parishes in 
Louisiana; there are five area offices in Louisiana. 

Senator ELLENDER. That you have now and have had in the past 
and you are not going to eliminate that? 

Mr. WituraMs. Under the House action there would be no change. 

Under the budget’s proposal there would be a reduction in the 
number. 

Senator ELLENDER. These technicians to which you are now 
referring usually give advice on matters In W hich there may be several 
States involved instead of within the State itself. 

Mr. Coxe. That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. In each State, however, you W ill have the same 
er maybe additional numbers of technicians to assist the farmers in 
the soil conservation work? 

Mr. Coxe. Yes, sir. 

Senator Extenper. And they will be directly under a State head 
instead of the region? 

Mr. Coxe. That is right. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION SERVICES OF SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


Senator YounG. I would like to ask a few questions. In the past 
under the program you have furnished the information developed by 
SCS to schools, industrial organizations and others, have you not? 

Mr. WiuttaMs. That is correct in terms of public information 
service. Of course, as far as operations are concerned the service 
functions through the soil conservation districts which are the local 
units of government. Now there are a number of interests. For 
example, the Farm Equipment Institute, the farm equipment 
manufacturers organization and the retail organization both have 
been much interested in the soil and water conservation job and have 
been seeking information, working with districts and working with 
the Service in terms of trying to push this total program along. 

Then the American Bankers Association and the State Bankers 
Associations, to cite other types of business groups, have been greatly 
interested in the credit phase of conservation, and, I suppose from 
the standpoint of the best interests of the banks but also having in 
mind the opportunities for extending credit, short or long-term in 
nature. The American Bankers Association has taken a very keen 
interest in the soil and water conservation job in the last few years. 

Senator YounG. The regional offices in the past have transmitted 
a lot of their information to industrial organizations and other in- 
stitutions. 

How will that be handled? 

Mr. WitutaMs. The information services or the information special- 
ists in the Soil Conservation Service? While we had regional offices 
we had information specialists in the Washington and in the regional 
offices but never below the regional offices. Now the elimination 
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of the regional offices automatically eliminates the information spe- 
cialists that were below the Washington level unless some other me- 
chanism is provided. 

The regional information service has worked between a group of 
States with the departments of education of the State government, 
helping with teacher-training courses and consulting on curricula for 
elementary and secondary schools and so on and providing a source 
of information about the program to the general public including 
business and other organizations. So, with the elimination of the 
regional information division as such—-if we do not have an informa- 
tion service located in the field, we will have to handle it all from the 
Washington office. 


PROPOSED CHARGES FOR SOIL AND LAND CAPABILITY MAPS 


Senator Youna. In the past maps have been furnished to individ 
ual farmers free of charge by the Soil Conservation Service. 

Mr. WiiuraMs. That is true. Maps, either soil maps, or soil maps 
expressed in terms of land-use capability maps, and individual farm- 
land-use maps have been a part of the farm conservation plan sup- 
plied by the soil conservation district to the individual farmer or 
rancher. There has been no charge for those maps. There is none 
to date. 

Senator Youne. Will you continue to prepare the maps? 

Mr. Witurams. The maps will necessarily be a part of the farm 
plans. In other words, a map is a recording of the soils information 
or land-use information for that particular farm or ranch showing 
location of the irrigation or drainage ditches, the field boundaries, the 
acreages, the field numbers corresponding to certain cropping patterns, 
and so on. Most farmers have wanted those maps very much, in 
fact, they have considered that as one of the very valuable parts of 
the farm-plan approach. 

Senator Youne. About what do the maps cost? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. We have worked out costs for different size farms 
and so on. I would say on the average farm, I think the testimony 
was provided to the House committee, that it cost on the average of 
about $3.50 for a map, a single map. If there were 2 maps involved 
both a soils map and land-use map for the average size farm, taking 
all different sizes into account, would probably run $5.50 to the 
farm for 2 maps. 

You might be interested in the types of maps that are usually 
involved. This is a soils map showing the land-capability classes and 
so on and this is land-use map showing location of the different fields. 
That particular one shows terrace locations and so on. If it were an 
irrigated area, an irrigated field, it would show the farm-irrigation 
system or for a drainage system it would show those drains. 

Senator Young. Do you think there will be less maps placed in 
the hands of the farmers if the farmers are required to apply and pay 
for them? 

Mr. Wititams. I would assume there may be a few farmers on the 
borderline right between wanting the map badly enough to pay for it; 
he might do without it. 

Senator YounGc. Will you continue to prepare the maps? 

Mr. Wittiams. Well, we will have to have a map at the field office. 
That is, from the standpoint of the SCS work unit office, we will have 
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to have the aerial photograph there with the soils information on it so 
that we can supply it. This charge to tho farmer would be very 
largely in the duplicating or reproduction charge. It would consist 
of some drafting; it would consist. of rephotographing and contact 
prints, and occasionally the maps, particularly the soils maps, are some- 
times colored as that one is. That is not always done but that is to 
pomt up the difference in soils or land classes 



















TRANSFER OF NURSI RIES 






Senator Youne. How many of your nurseries have been trans 
ferred to the other agencies? 

Mr. Winurams. You will recall. Senator Young, that there were 2 
xroups of nurseries: | was called the observation nurseries, | group, 
and the other called the production nurseries; there are 9 of the 
observational nurseries. And. as we discussed with the committee 
last year, I believe, it was indicated that it Was the intent that those 
nurseries would be transferred to some agency of State government or 
some local agency, but the nurseries would be operated in cooperation 
with SCS so that certain planting materials would be available for 
observational purposes. 

Of the 9, agreements have now been completed on 5, 1 since the 
House hearings. We still have four for which no firm agreements 
have been reached and there does not seem to be any possibility of a 
substantial agreement being worked out in the immediate future. 

Senator YounG. Do vou have funds in the budget proposal to take 
care of those in the event you reach no agreement with other institu 
tions? 

Mr. Wiutiams. Yes, if ugreements were possible to be entered into 
the budget does provide for up to $30,000 per observational nursery 
as a basis of cooperating with the agency of State government who 
supplies these materials, ] might point out however, that there is 
some degree of question in our minds as to the interpretation of the 
language in the House committee report, which raises some question 
as to whether these remaining four nurseries would actually be trans- 
ferred or would remain to be operated directly by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In fact, reading directly from this report on page 8 it says: 

































Of the 9 nurseries which are being retained under Federal contro] to serve as 
permanent experimental stations in the various areas of the country, 5 will be 
operated by non-Federal cooperating agencies where satisfactory arrangements 
have been worked out. The remaining four will continue to ‘be operated as 
research and observational nurseries by the Department. 








Senator Haypren. It now is the remaining three? 
Mr. WituraMs. It is four. It was four that we had worked out 
agreements for by the time of the House hearings but they have the 
number correct here so that it does agree with the actual number. 
There are five for which agreements have now been entered into with 
an agency of the State government. There are four that are still 




















OPERATION OF REMAINING SCS NURSERIES 





Senator Haypen. You have money in the bill to operate the four? 
Mr. Wittrams, The money in the. bill is for obtaining planting 
materials from the State agency up to $30,000 for each nursery. If 
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SCS has to continue to operate these nurseries it would require more 
than that amount of money included in the budget for the purchase 
of that planting or observational material. 

Senator Haypen. How much should the Senate put into this to 
carry out this directive of the House? 

Mr. WitiiaMs. If that was the intent of the House, that we con- 
tinue to operate those 4 nurseries, it would be my estimate that we 
would need an addtional $120,000 approximately to operate those 4 
nurseries at least for the first vear. It will be necessary to care fo 
and harvest existing plantings. In subsequent vears after the transi- 
tion to a research and observational basis, some reduction in this 
amount would be possible. If the agreement were to be entered into 
at the middle of the vear that period of time would be reduced but 
assuming a full year’s basis, it would probably take about that. 

Senator Haypen. You ought to have some money to operate them. 
You cannot leave them up in the air. 

Mr. Wiuuiams. I believe it was the indicated intent of the Congress 
last year that suitable arrangements would be worked out to assure 
their operation that they would not be just dropped. Not having 
been able to make arrangements for all of them we are faced with the 
proposition of what shall we do as of June 30 with these four? If the 
Congress feels we should operate them, then the question naturally 
arises as to whether we shall operate them with funds which are avail- 
able for purposes other than that or whether there would be funds 
available to operate them. 

Senator Haypen. In prior years you had money appropriated to 
operate them? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. Yes. 

Senator HaypEen. It seems to me that if we are in that state, Mr. 
Chairman, there should be added to this bill enough money to carry on. 
If they make arrangements all right, they will not spend it but the 
nurseries should not be neglected. 


BISMARCK, N. DAK., NURSERY 


Senator Youne. What is the status of the North Dakota nursery 
at Bismarck? 

Mr. WixuraMs. We have worked out the agreement with the local 
group. ‘There is still some question about certain of the lands, title 
to certain of the lands. You may recall that that nursery site is right 
close to a Department of Defense installation and they were consider- 
ing some expansion of their area and a part of the nursery site was 
being considered for the extension of the defense base. The latest I 
heard on that was that the North Dakota Association of Soil Conser- 
vation Districts was negotiating with the division engineer of the Corps 
of Engineers at Omaha to see if some arrangement could be worked 
out as a means, satisfactory to the Army, so that the transfer of title 
to the land might go ahead. 

That was the problem. 

Senator Haypen. I think it should be a matter of record to suggest 
what the Service’s estimates should be that should be included in the 
bill if the four stations will continue to be operated as research and 
observation facilities by the Department as stated in the House report. 

Senator Youna. I think so. Senator Aiken? 
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PROPOSED CONSOLIDATION OF AREA OFFICES 





Senator Aiken. You were just discussing the restoration of 
$1,077,000, just finished talking about itasTcamein. I did not get the 
explanation of the Department as to what they would do with that 
$1.077.000 for the area offices that the House restored. Can you do 
better work with it than you can without it? 

Mr. Coxe. It was our belief in recommending that we reduce the 
number of area offices that we could make the saving of slightly over 
a million dollars without affecting actually the work in the soil-con- 
servation districts. We were not in any way reducing the total num- 
ber of technicians within the various districts themselves. The total 
number would be there in our recommendation. About 2 or 2% years 
ago the Soil Conservation Service did consolidate some of the area 
offices and we felt we could take the next step and do some more 
consolidating without affecting the work of the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

Senator Arken. The reason I asked that is that in reading the 
House report I do not see any reason given for restoring it except they 
disagree with the Department. I was just asking you about the 
appropriation. You felt that if you were required to make a saving 
somewhere that you could make it here better than you could some 
other pl ce, 

Mr. Coxe. That is right. 

Senator Youna. Do you think the SCS can give as good service 
to the farmers with these area offices eliminated? 

Mr. Coxe. Yes, with the consolidation. We still have area offices. 
An area will cover a slightly larger number of counties or districts. 


STAFFING OF NEW DISTRICTS 


Senator A1kEn. What about the $2,190,000 to permit staffing of 76 
new districts to be established during this fiscal year and 67 districts 
expected to come into existence during 1955? What have you to 
say about restoring that amount? 

‘Mr. Coxe. We were working under a budget ceiling attempting 
to meet a budgetary requirement. We were trying to provide for a 
level of technical assistance in soil conservation equal to the service 
that soil conservation is now rendering. We were trying to make 
reductions which would result in economies, economies resulting 
from the elimination of the regional offices and consolidation of the 
area offices. 

The House committee increase actually represents additional 
soil-conservation work. We would spend the $2,190,000 for addi- 
tional technicians in new districts. 

Under our proposals, we would spread the technicians from some of 
the other districts into the new districts. The statement I made 
originally was that we were not reducing the total number of tech- 
nicians in the districts in our budget. 

Senator Haypen. If they are new districts they ought to be new 
technicians. 

Mr. WiiuraMs. If they weve new districts we were going to have 
to serve them by spreading workloads out over the old “districts. 
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Senator Haypren. According to the House, they intend that the 
new districts shall have the same service as old districts. 

Mr. Wiriuiams.. They intend that we add to it. 

Senator HaypEen. You have no objection to our doing that, do you? 

Mr. Wiiuiams. If you meet the budget requirements. It is our 
problem. 

Senator ArkeN. Do you agree 76 new districts are added this year 
and 67 next vear? 

Mir. Wiitiams. Senator, any projection is always subject to some 
modification. I think the first halt of the vear there were 37 new dis- 
tricts actually formed which is the rate of about 6 a month on the 
average. If it worked out exactly 6 a month it would be 72. Actually 
there were 37 the first 6 months; if you doubled that it would be 74. 
Seventy-six seemed to be a logical estimate on it because it was asso- 
ciated with specific areas in which the interest seemed to be quite 
intense 

EFFECT OF NEW DISTRICTS ON WORKLOAD OF OLD 


Senator ELLeNprER. To what extent does the workload decrease in 
the old districts? 

In other words, you have some districts that have been created since 
the inception of this law. Does the workload in them decrease? 

Mr. Coxe. Yes, there is a reduction in the workload when it comes 
to the problem of developing maps and soil surveys and so on. 

Senator E:Lenper. Has that reduction tempered your views? 

Mr. Coker. That is part of it. We could serve the new districts. 

Senator ELLENDER. You considered that phase of it in suggesting 
that with the present force you could take on these additional dis- 
tricts? 

Mr. Coker. Yes; we will have to admit right now that we could not 
service all the new districts and give all the service that the old dis- 
tricts wanted without an increase in the budget. 

Senator ELLENDER. Don’t you think it is necessary? Don’t you 
think it ought to be done? 

Mr. Coxe. Again, Senator Ellender, we were trying to meet a 
budget requirement here and we were trying to spread out so that—— 

Senator ELLeNpER. You do not consider that good economy, do 
you? 

Mr. Coxe. We thought we could do a fine job, but of course it 
would not be the level of service a people would desire. 

Senator Haypen. What did you ask to have to start with of the 
budget for this service before the ceiling was put on you? 

Mr. Wiiurams. The Service requested $60,840,887 in its estimate 
to the Department. 

Senator Haypren. The House allowed you how much? 

Mr. Wiiurams. The House allowed 

Senator ELLENDER. $54,898,000. 

Senator Haypren. The House figure is not as great as what the 
Service thought it could use to begin with. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. The House figure was $58,165,671 for the “Con- 
servation operations” item. 

It was about $2 million less. 

Senator ArkEN. What was this $2 million requested for that you 
asked the budget? 
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Mr. Wituiams. That was made at the time, I believe, that it did 
not anticipate—I am not sure about this—I do not believe it antici- 
pated the elimination of the area offices in that first figure. Mr. 
Dorny, maybe you can explain it. 

Mr. Dorny. That is right. It was the original request before 
considering the reorganizations but adjusted to eliminate activities 
subsequently transferred from the Service. Increases were requested 
for a number of items. 

Senator AIKEN. The House did not restore the full amount you 
originally requested from the budget for the area offices? 

Mr. WiiuiaMs. It did for the area offices but not the regional 
offices. 

Senator ArkeN. The regional offices were to cost more than $2 
million, weren’t they? 

Mr. WiuuraMs. The difference in people that were eliminated and 
services eliminated only made a net saving of about nine-hundred- 
some-odd-thousand dollars. 

Senator ELLENDER. What effect will the restoration made by the 
House have in maintaining the number of technicians? 

Mr. Wiiturams. We will have some problems. 

Senator A1rkEN. Will you be able to 

Mr. Wiuurams. We will be able, of course, to provide services to 
the districts that are being organized this year, plus those anticipated 
for next year? 

Senator ArkEN. Under the House restoration. 

Mr. WiuuraMs. That is correct. Now, the revised base for the 
service, you may have noticed there is an indicated saving of $800,000 
this year for economy measures, a reduction due to elimination of 
the regional offices and the other items, reduction due to charging 
for maps. 

The services that would be available, total number of technicians 
within the State, would not be affected greatly by the budget. There 
will be some increase, but there will also need to be some shifting 
from old districts to the new districts. 

Senator ELLenpER. Within the State. 

Mr. Wiu.tams. Yes; even at the $2 million figure because the $2 
million divided by the total number of districts is the lesser amount 
than the present average. 


PROPOSED CHARGES FOR MAPS 


Senator Young. With the House restoration, will you plan to pro- 
vide these maps to the farmers as you have in the past? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. No; the restoration did not involve the maps. 
The House action, as I interpret it, would confirm charging for the 
maps. 

Senator YounGc. How much do the maps cost a year? How much 
of a saving will there be? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. Estimated saving for the map item was $800,000. 
That was arrived at by taking the average charge per farm and the 
estimated number of farms that would purchase the maps. I think 
the figure was 151,000. We anticipated 250,000 farmers and ranchers 
that would become soil conservation district cooperators during the 
fiscal year and that there would be about 151,000 of them that would 
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be ready for the maps during the year, and the problem of ordering 
those maps and transmitting them to farmers and making the collec- 
tions, and so forth, is the new feature. 

Senator Haypen. What becomes of the money collected from the 
farmer for his map? 

Mr. Dorny. That would be credited back to the appropriation. 
There is a specific law which authorizes us to sell cartographic repro- 
ductions. 

Senator Haypen. It is not money deposited in the Treasury. 


STAFFING OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Senator E.tenper. The House restored $2,190,000 to permit 
staffing of 76 new districts. Was that intended to provide the 
necessary number of technicians for each district? 

Mr. WituiamMs. No; I do not believe it was necessarily based on 
that particular point. It was based on 143; 76 districts that were 
being organized this year plus the estimated 67 for fiscal year 1955. 

Senator ELLeEnpER. That is 143 districts then altogether. Now, 
does that provide these one-hundred-odd new districts with the 
necessary technicians? 

Mr. WituraMs. It will be a lesser amount than we now have per 
district. In 1954 we have an average of 4.12 man-years available 
per soil-conservation district. The projected figure for 1955 is 3.77 
man-years. 

Senator ELLENpER. How much more do you need to do it as you 
have in the past, how much more money would you need? 

Mr. WiiuraMs. Assuming the same level of assistance for the old 
districts and the new districts it would be another $890,000 on the 
basis of full-year operations by the new districts in 1955. However, 
since the new districts will be organized at various times throughout 
the year, the amount provided by the House is approximately correct. 

Senator E_tenprer. That would give to these new districts the 
same number of technicians as are now provided in the old districts. 

Mr. WituiaMs. Yes. 

Mr. Coxsr. That would be on the basis that we would not be able 
to take some from the older districts where the work was well along 
and move them into the newer districts. We believe that is a shift 
that can be made. 

Senator A1kEN. Some of the old districts requiring less assistance 
as time goes on 


Mr. Coxe. Yes. 
UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN SCS AND EXTENSION SERVICE 


Senator Youna. Is there a clearcut understanding now between the 
Soil Conservation Service and the Extension Service as to respon- 
sibility in soil conservation? 

Mr. Witurams. I think the understanding has immeasurely im- 
proved. I believe you can frankly say, Mr. Coke, that certainly here 
at the Washington level the Federal Extension Service and SCS I 
think we have reached a very good degree of understanding. 

I might mention that last December Mr. Ferguson and I drew up a 
joint memorandum to all our employees, SCS personnel and Extension 
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personnel all throughout the organizations, and transmitted that to 

the State offices, recognizing the general areas of responsibility of each 

organization, recognizing the importance of the soil and water con- 
servation job, and assuring the States that it was our desire at the 

Federal level to work together to get the job done. 

That was followed up by a committee meeting held in Chicago in 
early March at which a representative group of State extension direc- 
tors, 4 of them, and 5 of our State conservationists of SCS, Mr. 
Ferguson and myself, and we each had our deputy with us, met for 
3 days, exploring ways and means to make our working relation- 
ships better. We came out with, I think, a very good agreement 
which recognizes that both agencies have a place to work with soil 
conservation districts; recognizes that there is a need for the educa- 
tional work, the conservation educational job as carried out as the 
primary function of the Federal and State extension services; it 
recognizes SCS responsibility is very largely in the field of on-site 
technical assistance. We are providing a general memorandum of 
understanding between the Federal Extension Service and SCS here 
at the Washington level to make for complete understanding of 
working relations and we are recommending to the States, State 
extension directors, and State SCS conservationists, that they get 
together and draw up some modernized memoranda of understand- 
ing so that there is complete agreement on how they are going to 
work together. I feel very encouraged about it. I have seen a lot 
of positive results from it and I think there is a better understanding 
today than there has been in a long time as to what each job is. 

Mr. Coxn. I would like to emphasize that point. I think we have 
made real progress under the leadership of Mr. Williams and Mr. 
Ferguson in trying to define and work out working relationships 
between our agencies, because we fully recognize there is a big job 
to do and by working together we can make greater progress. 

I feel greatly encouraged with the progress made. 

Senator Youna. Do you have a prepared report on the Chicago 
meeting? 

Mr. Wiuttams. I believe I do. 

Senator Youna. I wish you would supply it, please. 

(The report follows:) 

Report or Meerine or Joint EXTENSION Service—Sor, CONSERVATION SERVICE 
ComMITTEeE Estan.isHep “To ExeLore PLANS Wuicn Wou.p Resutt tn Goop 
Work1NG RELATIONS” 

Cuicaao, Iuu., March 8-10, 1954. 


MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE 
Extension Service: 
Shawnee Brown, director of extension, Oklahoma 
J. E. Carrigan, director of extension, Vermont 
L. E. Hoffman, associate director of extension, Indiana 
R. B. Tootell, director of extension, Washington 
C. M. Ferguson, Administrator, Federal Extension Service, Washington, 
D. C. 
P. V. Kepner, Deputy Administrator, Federal Extension Service, Washington, 
De, 
Soil Conservation Service: 
John 8. Barnes, State conservationist, California 
Farl B. Garrett, State conservationist, North Carolina 
Thomas C. Kennard, State conservationist, Ohio 
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Irving B Stafford, Stat conservationist, New York 
Fred J. Sykes, State 
PD. A. Williams, Administrator, Soil Conservation Service, Washington, D. C 
Gladwin FE Young. Deputy Administrator, Soil 
Washington, D. (¢ 


Mr. Waters Davis, President, National Association Soil Conservation Districts, 

and Mr. Alf Larson, Area Director, National 

tricts met with the committee Monday 
Also, Mr. Skuli Rutford 

the committee on March 10 
The conference 





conservationist, Kansas 






Conservation Service 







Association Soil Conservation Dis 
afternoon, March 8 


assistant director of extension, Minnesota, met with 















ypened with a review of the meeting of the Extension Committec 
on Organization and Policy held January 11, 1954, at which time it was recommen- 
ded to C. M. Fereuson and TD. A. Williams that a committee from the Extension 


Service and the Soil Conservation Service explore plans which would promote good 
working relations 




















Three basic assumptions were agreed upon as a point of departure. Thes 
were: 








1. That a strong national program of soil and water conservation is one of the 


basic necessities of American agriculture; that the Department of Agriculture and 
the land-grant colleges have an over-all responsibility 

















to make this program 
effective: and that the educational phase of the program is the primary respon- 
sibility of the State and Federal Extension Services 
assistance phase is the primary 











and the on-site technical 
responsibilitv of the Soil Conservation Service 

2. That soil conservation districts have an 
of local leadership in exnediting 




















important responsibility and rok 
the application of sound conservation measures 
to the land in an organized wav and that the Extension Services and the Soil 
Conservation Service will provide educational and technical assistance to them 
3. That the Agricultural Extension Service and Soil Conservation Service will 
look to the State Experiment Stations and research agencies of the Department 
of Agriculture as their principal source of information on improved technology 
Agreement was also reached early in the conference 





























that this Committee pro 
ceed to explore working relationshins in the States represented with emphasis on 
attempting to isolate and identify those elements which experience indicated have 
made major contributions to good working relationships and productive service to 
farmers 




















This anproach kevnoted the proceedings throughout 
constructive and wholesome meetings. 
The committee agreed that 


the three days of very 











those elements which, in the experience of the 
members of the committee have been of major significance in developing and 
maintaining convenial and effective working relations between the two agencies 











should be listed and made available to other Extension and SCS administrators 
for their consideration. The committee also agreed that subsequent to forward- 
ing this list to all States, these matters should be discussed with extension direc- 
tors and State conservationists It was thought that both of the agencies would 


be holning meetines in the near future at which time these points could be given 
further consideration. 


Elements that woul’ encourage the 
tween Extension and SCS: 

1. A modernized memorandum of understanting between 
at the national level. 



































most effective working relationships be- 











Extension and SCS 
This statement would provide a frame of reference for over- 
all cooperative working relations for these nation-wide programs. 

2. A modernized memorandum of understanding between SCS and Extension 
in each State. It is expected that such memoranda would be tailored to the 
situation in each State rather than follow a standard form. 

3. An organized plan in each State, on a reasonably firm scheduled basis, for 
consideration between administrators of SCS and land-grant colleges with respect 
to policy and programs 

| An annual conference 





















































of Extension and SCS State administrators and their 
respective supervisors and area workers to consider administrative matters, 
operating procedures and related items. 

5. Joint intrastate area meetings as needed to insure that both extension and 


SCS personnel are thoroughly familiar with the programs and operating problems 
of each agency. 
6 


























Periodic meetings as needed of technical workers of SCS, experiment stations 
and extension (and others as appropriate) to agree upon technical specifications 
and recommendations with respect to conservation measures and to record such 
in appropriate and useful form for use by all concerned. 
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asible having extension and SCS State and county workers 
» building or at least in the same town or cits 

ceptance that extension has a continuing responsibility to render 
onservation districts 


efforts on the part - extenst to build i » their farm busine 


ll s 


tance to farmers, the individual farm conservation plans developed 
district cooperators with SCS he ™ 
i) ktforts made to see that upervisor of soil conservation districts as such 
prese ted extensio program committees 
other matters considered the following are worthy of note 
tate conservation advisory ‘committees established 
1935 was d issed In the States represented 
s indicated t! ese committees have been ir operative tor some time The 
ip felt that since these committees have served their original purpose and 
have be inactive they should be abolish 
Consideration was also given to the past policy of the Soil Conservation Service 
provide funds in some States to help finance the employment of extension 
vonservationists It was generally felt that as arrangements can be made for 
extension in the States to assume full financial responsibility for the employment 
h personnel, the SCS financing should be gradually withdrawn 


WIND EROSLON IN SOUTHWESTERN UNITED STATES 


Senator YounGc. What late information do you have on blowing 
conditions in the drought areas in the Southwest? 

Mir. Wiittams. We have just completed a survey this last week. 
We have not put our report together vet in all de ti ail for the Secretary. 

We expect to have that done within a week, 2 or 3 days, L think. 
| do have a few highlight figures about it. We are very concerned 
[ am sure the entire Department is very concerned with the total 
pieture, 

Senator YounG. How serious is it? 

Mir. Witiiams. It is extremely serious. [can give you a few rough 
figures. We just got them to Secretary Benson at noon today. We 
will, for example, say there are about 82 million acres in the total 
area of that southern Great Plains so-called Dust Bowl area or blow 
area. Much of that has either been damaged or is subject to damage 

Of that total area of 82 million acres 37.7 million are in cultivation, 
about 44 million acres are in range. Of the land in cultivation, and 
based on a rather complete coverage of the entire area that has been 
made by our people in the last 2 or 3 weeks, it appears that about 
11.6 million acres have been damaged quite severely since the middle 

February by the windstorms. 

There is another 8.2 million acres of land in cultivation that is hold- 
ing up to the present time and if there are some showers and so on, it 
may come through without any serious damage 

Senator Youna. You mean the crop will come through? 

Mir. Wittiams. The land may hold without serious blowing but 
the crops may be cut quite short. This is not intended to indicate the 
crop prospects on these acres. 

It is a matter of damage from blowing. About 11.6 million acres, 
let me repeat, of land in cultivation that have been damaged moder- 
ately or severely this calendar year since the first big storm, I believe 
it was February 19. That is whe n they had velocities up to 90 miles 
an hour in some of those areas—terrific. Another 8.2 million which 
potentially could be damaged with a continuation of unfavorable con- 
ditions and high velocity winds. On the rangeland, of the approx- 
imately 44 million acres of rangeland in that general blow area about 
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percent or 5.2 million acres of the rangeland has been severely 
damaged by blowing. The rest of it is holding and, given some 
showers and moisture, on the rest of the rangeland, some 39 million 
acres, it appears it would respond rather quickly to favorable moisture 
conditions but this 5 million acres has been seriously hurt. 
Senator AikeEN. The rangeland is not damaged to the extent of the 
cultivated land? 


Mr. WituramMs. That is correct but there has been blowing out of 
holes and around the crowns of plants. 








CAUSES OF WIND DAMAGE 


Senator Haypen. 
grazing? 

Mr. Wiuurams. It is due to prolonged drought of 3 or 4 years with 
varying degrees of history of grazing practice on it. I suspect there 
would be a certain acreage where you could say yes, and other areas 
where you could say it was probably almost directly due to the drought 


condition itself rather than the livestock use. You have a lot of 
everything no doubt. 


Senator AIKEN. Is sage a pee binder? 

Mr. WituraMs. In some areas, but you usually need grass because 
sage plants are quite a ways fens and on light sandy soils it will not 
hold. 

Senator Youna. Once the soil blows real badly—I have been in 
the middle of a lot of it—there isn’t too much you can do until the 
rains return. You retard the blowing some through chiseling and 
other operations but you have to get busy at the right time. 

Senator AIkEN. We have Senator Dworshak’s bill to take up 
which will do a lot for the Forest Service and Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment but it would not amount to much if it does not rain. 

Senator DworsHak. I read recently about the drought area de- 
velopments and it was estimated there would be a loss of about 
200 million bushels in the winter wheat production in that area. 
Have you any indication of whether that is true? 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. I do not know about the crop production estimates. 

Our survey just made the last couple of weeks, just finished up 
Friday night—we were surveying the land condition rather than crop 
estimates. 

I suspect there are some crop estimates. 

Senator Youna. The last estimate was 72 million bushels down. 

Senator Arken. Do you think you will be able to work out, or 
knock out, another 75 million bushels before harvest? Are condi- 
tions getting worse? 

Mr. WiuuraMs. I would say up until today, I read in the paper 
this morning they had had some showers in west Texas, which may 
have helped the situation in localized areas. But they had some 
very hot dry weather in a good bit of that area last week and even 
where there was some grain up there 3 or 4 inches giving some pro- 
tection, it cooked it right there in place, so that unless this little 
shower that they had there yesterday would give some temporary 
relief and be followed by some other showers, it is my general im- 
pression that the situation has deteriorated instead of improving. 


Is that condition in the rangeland due to over- 
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Senator Youna. It has been my experience in wheat raising that 
when wheat is about ready to head out it does not have much come- 
back even after the rains come. It does not have the comeback ability 
of oats and barley. 

Senator ArkeN. You get a light crop if it comes back. 

Senator YounG. Oats can look pretty sick but when you have a lot 
of rain it will come back in fairly good shape. 


CONSERVATION WORK IN DUST BOWL AREA 


What is the Soil Conservation Service doing out in that Dust Bowl 
area? 

Mr. Witurams. Every since the beginning, beginning with the storm 
February 19 and since that, all of our field technicians in the districts 
throughout that entire area have been teaming up with the county 
extension agents and ACP folks trying to get the emergency tillage 
actually on the ground where the soils were suitable for it. 

Now I would like to make this explanation, that certain of the soils 
out there are called the heavy or hard soils and others the sandy soils. 
There is a distinct difference in soil type. 

Emergency tillage work has been quite successful on the so-called 
hard soils which very largely correspond to the Dust Bowl area that 
was present in the 1930's. That is very largely the so-called hard soils. 
But since 1942, during World War II] and subsequently, there has been 
a large plowup of grassland and in fact up in the north part of the area, 
in the north blow area, it is estimated something in excess of 2 million 
acres plowed out of grass that has been used predominantly in wheat 
the last few years; a good bit of that land that has been plowed up 
during and since 1942 is poor land. From 75 to 90 percent of it is 
either shallow hard land or else loose sandy soil that should not have 
been plowed up. But they had a very abnormal precipitation year 
in 194%, a tremendous precipitation out in that area, got clear up to 
40 inches, I guess, in some places. 

Senator Youna. You mentioned that certain lands should not be 
plowed up. They tell an interesting story out in western North 
Dakota. A farmer, vears ago, settled there and was breaking up some 
prairie sod. An old Indian rode up, looked at him and said, ‘‘Wrong 
side up.”’ 

Mr. WiuutAMs. Here is a brief summary of what the Service and 
soil conservation districts are doing and the effectiveness of the 
conservation program. It will take about a minute, a short paragraph 
of the effectiveness of the conservation program out in that area. 

Senator Youna. Very well. 

Mr. WiiutaMs. Conservation work that has been done to the 
southern plains has been quite effective. Soil conservation district 
cooperators have fared relatively better than farmers and ranchers 
who have not participated in the Department’s conservation pro- 
gram. There are few acres of land not suited for cultivation now in 
cultivation on these farms. Conversion of land not suited to cultiva- 
tion to grass has continued on cooperating farms. 

For example, 210,000 acres were retired from cultivation to grass 
in the Amarillo area. That is at the same time that the plowing up 
is taking place in certain sections of Colorado and Kansas and down 
further south in the cotton area. 
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NONRESIDENT OWNERSHIP 





Senator ArKEN. Is this land that has been turned over and should 


not have been turned over near the farm homes, or what part of it 
has been turned over for the people who went out from town and do 
not live on the land? 

Mr. Wiuutams. I do not know the exact percentage, Senator Aiken, 
of the nonresident ownership there, but 1 would judge that up in the 
Colorado-Kansas serious area that it may be as high as two-thirds 
of the land up there that is owned by people who do not live on the 
land itself. They may live in the adjacent town or may be farming 
in the next county or may be a long ways away, or it might be some 
corporation land, and so on. That is a problem. 

It is also my understanding that in the south area, down in the 
cotton section, where the blowing is so serious, the size of the owner- 
ship of holdings has increased, but the period of tenure has been quite 
short. Incidentally, down there the soil is so loose in much of that 
area, so sandy, that our experts in the Agriculture Research Service 
and SCS both estimated last week that up to 95 percent of that land 
that has been plowed out since 1942 should not have been. 

As to the period of tenure there, there would be a group of tenants 
who come on the farm to farm a part of the land this year and maybe 
move on next vear and another group come in, and that sort of thing, 
Percentagewise, I do not know the exact figure, but two-thirds of the 
area is 

Senator ArkEN. Hit and run? 

Mr. Witurams. Yes 

Senator Young. By way of payments to the farmers? Do you 
have anv recommendation? 

Mr. Witittams. Yes. I have a few sentences further in this state- 
ment. 

Water-conservation practices, like level terraces, have resulted in 
saving most of the moisture for crop use, and stubble-mulch tillage 
has been effective in reducing blow damage. Where there has been 
stubble to keep it on the surface, it has been effective. 


ACP 





PAYMENTS AND POLICIES 


Senator Youne. Let me ask you, Mr. Coke. Mr. Williams just 
told us that stubble-mulch tillage has been effective in controlling 
erosion. I understand that this year, the first memorandum indi- 
cated that the practice would be eliminated as a qualification for 
ACP payment. 

Mr. Coxe. Under ACP, of course, the practice which the local 
committee determined was effective in holding the soil in the drought 
area could have been put into practice. There is a great deal of local 
latitude in determining what are the practices that can be used in 
this Dust Bowl area. 

Senator Youna. Was that practice eliminated as one for which 
ACP would make payments? 

Mr. Witutams. Maybe I can answer that. 

Stubble mulch per se was not eliminated. The summer fallowing, 
which did not leave the mulch on the surface was eliminated in the 
first proposal. 
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However, with the county option, the option for practices to which 
\[ir. Coke just referred, it was possible to relate that to the stubble 
mulch tillage and then it could be considered. 

Senator Youna. It was eliminated, as I understand it, last fall, and 
| thought it was contrary to the instructions that we wrote into the 
report last year. 1 took it up with Secretary oa ‘nson last fall, along 
n October. The correspondence was answered by Under Secretary 
\lorse. 

I asked with respect to several recurring practices, one was stubble 
mulching. 

As a result of an exchange of telegrams, I think it was made per- 
missive that the county organization could reinstate some of these 
practices for payment. 

Mr. Wituiams. | am sure that they can. 

Senator Youna. I think that the Department of Agriculture de- 
arted considerably from the instructions that we wrote into the re- 
port last vear with respect to ACP payments, and the reason given 
me for the discontinuance of payments for stubble mulch was because 
| was a recurring practice. I thought that we made it quite plain in 
our report that we wanted payments continued for recurring practices, 
if they were approved by local soil conservation groups. 

Senator ArkeN. That would be a determination that would rest 
with the State committee, would it not? 

Senator Youna. No. There was a memorandum or instructions. 

What do you call your memorandum or the instructions that you 
send out? 

Mr. Coxr. Handbook. 

Senator Youna. There were instructions in that handbook that 
made it difficult for a State or county organization to reinstate some 
of those programs. 

Mr. Coxe. Two factors have to be recognized. The first one was 
brought up before. It is that we were in the position of having to 
take the committee version of instructions on the use of funds for 
ACP which differed from either the Senate or the House version. 
The second is that I think there is some confusion over the handbook. 
We sent out, and asked the local committees to start their studies, 
and it was considered by some people that that was the handbook 
that we were putting into effect. It was merely a point of departure. 
After we got the handbook back, with the suggestions from the 
county and State committees, then the provisions were put in which 
we have talked about, which permitted a county under unusual 
conditions to suggest various means of carrying on practices to meet 
local conditions. Therefore, we opened it up, I am sure, more than 
before. 

Senator Younc. I know you did, in your second set of instructions 
in the handbook. But Mr. Williams has stated how effective stubble 
mulch has been in controlling erosion in this dust-bowl area. I think 
that practices like that should be encouraged rather than discouraged, 
which I think that handbook did. 

Mr. WriuraMs. It raises some questions about it, Senator. I think 
that is correct. 

However, I do want to point out that the handbook for the 1954 
program did, for this emergency area, provide authority to move into 
that type of practice—or any kind of practice that would provide 

45112—54-48 
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control of protection to those blow areas. So it has been possible 
irrespective of the other sections of the country too, in this wind blow 
disaster area, move forward with that program. 

Mr. Ritchie will be able to tell you more about that under the ACP. 

Senator Youna. I wanted to go into that because our North Dakota 
ASC chairman thought, after studying the handbook, that they would 
have to eliminate some of the practices which I thought were very 
good, 

Mr. WiiuraMs. I think part of that was a misunderstanding, due 
to the first memo that was issued, and the substitute. 


RECOMMENDED CONSERVATION 





PRACTICES 


Senator Younc. What recommendations has the Soil Conservation 
Service made to aid the area that is being windblown? 
Mr. Wituiams. We feel, Senator, that there are two phases to that 
wind-erosion problem area. One is purely a temporary one and one 
is a longtime basis. I think that on a temporary basis there are 
certain soils, the heavier soils, that it does pay to go ahead with emer- 
gency tillage work such as chiseling and listing, while there are other 
soils that are so sandy that it is doubtful if it is worth the farmer’s 
money or anybody else’s money when you go out and the first little 
breeze destroys the value of it. That is related to the kind of soil 
that is involved. 

We all hope that it may be possible to establish some emergency 
cover as a temporary measure in that area, maybe sorghum or sudan 
or millet, following any spring rains, if they have some. In April, 
May, and June they normally do get a little rain in that area. If 
they get up to an inch of rain they can get some emergency cover with 
millet or sudan. Whether they get enough moisture to produce a 
crop or not, they will at least get 8, 10, 12 inches of rather leafy growth 
that will protect the land from blowing. They would have to have 
more than an inch of moisture to produce any kind of crop, but they 
could get some cover with that sort of precipitation. That might 
be done in the spring. Next fall, if there is some moisture, some small 
grain cover might be brought into the picture, but, if there is not 
sufficient moisture, precipitation, to provide either spring or fall cover, 
and if, in other words, we have another year like we had last year on 
the drought situation, why, next spring it is going to be an even worse 
situation than we had this year, because it progressively becomes 
worse. 

So we are hoping that it may be possible to get these emergency 
measures of tillage and cover in. That is about all you can do on a 
short-term basis. 

Then, looking ahead on a long-term basis, I think the key to it is 
that it is a complex situation. It involves the ownership pattern 
that Senator Aiken was mentioning. It involves such things as the 
credit arrangements, ACP financial assistance, that is, for certain 
types of practices, undoubtedly. I think it is going to require some 
stepped-up educational program. I think that the whole gamut of 
soil and water conservation work of the Department is going to have 
to be brought to bear on a long-term basis, but basically, the land 
that is not suited to cultivation, the odds are against them being suc- 
cessful and it should go back into grass, and it is going to take a lot of 
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doing to get that done. Unless moisture conditions become favorable, 
and financial conditions are favorable too, it is going to be pretty 
tough. 

Now, we have listed a number of things that we think would be 
desirable. One thing which we think is desirable is that the soil 
survey of a blow area be completed as soon as possible, so that we 
have absolutely accurate information of the soil twpes, so that emer- 
gency tillage and emergency work can be done, and we will have the 
soil types that should be taken out of cultivation. 

So, the retirement of the shallow, hard lands, and the lands badly 
damaged by wind or water, to grass, will require an educational effort, 
will require some technical help, and probably will require some degree 
of financial assistance, whether that is direct aid or credit or a com- 
bination of both. 

Senator Youna. A lot of that land will revert to county ownership 
as a result of nonpayment of taxes? 

Mr. WituiAMs. That figure I do not have at this time, Senator. 
I do not know whether it would be readily available or not. 

Senator Youna. I imagine, if the blowing continues, eventually, the 
owners will not pay the taxes, and the land will revert to a county- 
owned status. 

Senator ELLenper. I think Mr. Morse stated that there were cer- 
tain studies being made, and used those as a basis to determine 
whether or not this $15 million should be appropriated in the third 
supplemental, in order to assist in this work of preventing wind erosion 
of these lands. Are the studies to which you have just referred the 
ones that Mr. Morse had in mind? 

Mr. Wriuuiams. I believe this is a part of the total picture. I am 
sure that some consideration is being given to credit needs and various 
other things in this area, but this is a part of that total picture. 


HISTORY OF DUST BOWL AREAS 


Senator ELLENDER. Well, what is Soil Conservation doing? What 
are its technicians doing to prevent the occurrence of such a disaster 
as this in the future, in areas where you have had things like this 
occur? Your Dust Bowl of several years ago extended over a much 
greater area than this one. 

Mr. Wiiuiams. Yes; and it was in a somewhat different area, 
Senator. 

Senator ELLenpER. Exactly. Is the Soil Conservation Service 
doing anything so as to prevent such a disaster in the future? 

Mr. Witurams. Yes. I would like to mention that in the former 
Dust Bowl area, that area is reasonably stable now compared to 
what it was back in the 1930’s. Over a period of 15 or 17 years, the 
Soil Conservation districts the land-use planning, the farm and ranch 
plans that have been worked out, and the gradual conversion of lands 
that should not be in cultivation over to grass, has gone pretty well 
in that particular area, that area, but in the area in which the big 
serious problem exists now is not in that former area that was so 
serious in the 1930’s. It is above and below it. 

Senator ELLENDER. Was the land that is now in difficulty ever 
blown away before? 

Mr. WiittaMs. It is my understanding that the bulk of that land 
was in grass back in the 1930’s in that serious period, and that the 
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bulk of what is so 


"1 


seriously blowing now is the part that came out 
of cultivation. That is the most serious part of it. However, there 
has been around 4 million acres come out of grass and, of course, the 
area, that is, the total area that is being damaged, is 11.6 million. 
So it does extend beyond that plowed-up area, but it is in the light- 
textured soils down cp pea and the light and shallow soils up North. 
Dr. Kellogg might add something to that. Dr. Kellogg is the Assist- 
ant Administrator for S il Survey : and perhaps could add something, 
Mr. Kenzioae. I do not know that there is much to add, except 
perhaps to emphasize again that. emergency tillage works well only 
on this hard land to wise - Mr. Williams referred. You have in the 
lower part of the soil a blocky kind of structure, and the deep tillage 
throws those blocks to the surface. 
Senator Hayven. That is by chiseling mostly ? 
Mr. Ketioaae. Chiseling, yes. With the sandy soils that have 
no such structure in the lower part, and the only thing that protects 
them at all are the roots and organic matter in the surface. Deep 
tillage on those soils actually worsens the situation, because it buries 
what little surface soil there is. There is just not much you can do 
with emergency tillage on the sandy structureless soils. 
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Senator ELLteNpER. Have you evolved any soil practices that will 
conserve this land and pre vent its blowing away in the future? 

Mr. Keiioce. Particularly the sandy and a allow soils must remain 
in grass. in other words, even though we have the odd vear or two 
when rainfall is abundant and prices are high, as happened there in 
1942, it must remain in grass. 

Senator ELLENpmER. Are farmers in those areas given any incentive, 


in order to do what you say is necessary to conserve and preserve that 
land? 


Mr. Keiioaa. 
incentive. 

Senator Youn. Senator Ellender, I think it is unfortunate that 
there has been a lot of publicity to the effect that our present price- 
support program is largely responsible for the blowing. That is 
about as wrong a conception as anyone could have. That land in 
the past has been held largely by the public bodies, or a few indi- 
viduals. Now it will lay idle during the period of drought. When 
the rains return again, and if wheat is at a price at which small farmers 
can exist at all, the big farmers will go back into that area. The big 
farmers will break it up for large-scale farming operations. The big 
operators will then produce wheat much cheaper than the little farmers. 
They will be able to buy the land for practically nothing, and their 
taxes will be low. So, regardless of what kind of price-support pro- 
gram we have, there will always be the continuing problem of blowing 
in areas like the Southwest is now experiencing. 

Senator ELLeENpER. I am not surprised at such an attack, Mr. 
Chairman, because you and I have heard misrepresentations as bad 
on the losses supposedly sustained by our price-support program. 
I can say this: that there has not been anything left undone by some 
high officials of the Department of Agriculture to blacken this pro- 
gram as much as they can in the hope that Congress will adopt their 
flexible price program that is now being advocated. 


\pparently we should have to say not sufficient 
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NEED TO KEEP CERTAIN AREAS IN GRASS 


Senator Youne. I wonder if I might raise this question: If, say, 
wheat is selling for $1.50 a bushel! 2 or 3 years from now, or 5 years 
from now, or at a level at which the ordinary farmer can barely m: uke 
a profit, and then the rains returned to this area, what would happe n? 
You we find large-scale farm operators moving in and producing 
whea That will happen unless you do something to prevent that 
type of farming in the future. During the last drought period, in 
two areas of North Dakota, the western part and the southeastern 
part, the Soil Conservation Service went in there and bought up 
much of this land and seeded it to grass. That was a very good 
program. It provided good grazing land and has not blown since. 

During the years of abundant rainfall, in the past 10 vears or more, 
I have been under constant pressure to advocate the sale of this land 
to individuals. World War II veterans were very anxious to secure 
some of that land and plow it up for farming. 

Mr. Ketioae. The key there, Senator, to the sandy areas in 
North Dakota, or the sandy areas in the Southern Plains that will 
blow, is an effective local education program, and then local measures 
would perhaps be taken. 

Senator Young. You can do that with the smaller farmers, but if 
vou have large tracts, a big operator comes in and buys it. He is 
not interested in preserving the soil if he can make some easy money 
for a few years. You cannot do much to educate that kind of fellow. 

Mr. Kettoce. What I mean by that is that it would be possible 
for local governments to zone the land against agriculture if the 
people wanted to do it locally. 

Senator YounGe. Do vou mean on a county level? 

Mr. Ketioaa. Yes; on a county level. 

Senator Youna. You would have to have special laws. 

Mr. Kruuoaa. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. That would require State action then? 

Mr. Ketioaa. State enabling acts; ves, sir. 

Senator HaypEn. In the vicinity of Amarillo and the Panhandle 
of Texas, which was the principal source of the dust that blew years 
ago, you did demonstrate that you could get that land back into 
condition, so that it did not blow this time? 

Mr. Ketuoaa. That is right. It did aot blow much this time so 
long as it remained in grass; but, of course, if after it gets back to 
grass it is plowed up again, it will blow. 

Senator Haypen. They did not do that in and around Amarillo. 

Mr. Wiuurams. There was some plowed up in that area, but not as 
creat. The interest in conservation still resulted in a lot of that land 
getting back into grass again, too, so that there was a counterbalancing 
influence there that helped the situation. I do not think that we can 
sav that the Amarillo area is in perfect condition by any means, but 
it is in better condition, and one of the reasons, of course, is that with 
that kind of soil that is in the so-called hard soiled area, and with the 
knowledge of how to handle the emergency tillage and so on, plus the 
conversion of the least suited land back to grass, it has immeasurably 
helped that particular area, which was so bad back in the thirties 
But this north area up there in Colorado, and a piece of Kansas, and 
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then the area clear down south in the cotton area that is so sandy, 
just has not worked that way. 


Senator ELLENDER. Do you mean Oklahoma and Texas? 






















AREAS DAMAGED 






Mr. Wituiams. We have a map here that we can refer to quickly. 
The heavy blue line indicates the area in which there has been a blow 
problem. That doesn’t mean that all the land in there has blown, 
but that roughly delineates this 82 million acres that 1 mentioned, on 
which we have a survey. 

The two red areas delineate the areas in which the damage has been 
especially severe during this spring. This north area is partly in 
Colorado and partly over here in Kansas. Now then, the old area 
around Amarillo that was so bad in the thirties, was in this area right 
here in the north part of the Panhandle of Texas and the Panhandle 
of Oklahoma, and so on. That was not so severe this time as before. 
There is still some damage. 

Senator Hayprn. Is it due merely to the fact that the landowners 
in that area learned a lesson and followed better practices, or was 
there anything else done? 

Mr. Wixtiams. I think that that is one factor. The soil is better 
to begin with than it is in this area or this area [indicating]. They 
have learned more how to doit. They have been working at it longer. 

Senator Haypen. Is it a matter of individual initiative or were 
there aay legal steps taken by the counties or State, or by the Soil 
Conservation Service or the Federal Government, which made it 
more difficult to get it back? 



















STATE 


Mr. Wixturams. Mostly local initiative in that area, Senator. 
Naturally, in Kansas and Colorado, both of those States have laws 
now which permit the county government to go in and do tillage work, 
for example, and charge it ‘back to the land against the loc al taxes. 
That is a State law. 

Kansas has been bringing that law into play here recently, and the 
Governor of Colorado just had a special session of the legislature a 
few weeks ago to pass similar legislation in Colorado. They can go 
on to a farm where the farmer either cannot or will not go out and do 
anything to protect this land, and they can go on there and do the 
work and charge it against his taxes. They have similar arrangements 
in Kansas and Colorado as a local proposition, to the best of my 
knowledge, with the exception of certain wind districts. There are a 
few wind districts in this area which back in the thirties did make 
some special assessment for that kind of work, but in recent years, 
I do not know of anything, other than the local initiative of these 


people to get the job down there done, that has helped to control that 
area. 


LEGISLATION 
















TITLE III (SUBMARGINAL) LANDS 







Senator Haypren. Senator Young mentioned certain lands that 
were, in effect, classified as nontillable, where pressure was brought 


upon him to have the restrictions removed. How was that brought 
about? 
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Senator Younc. That was under the Soil Conservation Service 
which supervised large tracts of land and had reseeded it under the 
Government program. 

Mr. Ketioaa. That was the submarginal land purchase program 
that started some time ago. The administration of that land came 
to the Soil Conservation Service later. 

Senator Haypen. The titie to that land is in the United States? 

Mr. Keuioce. The title of that land is with the United States 
Government, although some of it has been returned to private owner- 
ship since that. 

Mr. Wituiams. As part of the reorganization last November, the 
administration of those title 111 lands was transferred to the Forest 
Service, so that they now have the administration of that land utili- 
zation land. ‘That is the program, I am sure, to which you are 
referring. 

Senator YounaG. Yes; that is the program. With modern mech- 
anized machinery there is a tendency on the part of farmers to work 
land much more than they did years ago with horses. 

Oftentimes farmers work their land down too smooth, snd some 
of the best land will blow, if it is worked real smooth. I have reference 
to the Red River Valley in North Dakota. There you find very rich 
land but, if the farmer works it down smooth and we get an 80-mile- 
an-hour wind, as you had in Colorado, the land will blow as badly 
as that in the present Dust Bowl. 


COMBINATION OF STEPS NEEDED 


Mr. WiuuraMms. I would like to make this further and last comment 
on this blow area: 

I think it is going to take a combination of a number of different 
things to solve this problem. I don’t believe that just the SCS tech- 
nical-assistance program to districts, even though that is an important 
factor, that that alone will do it. I do not think that education alone 
will do it. I think it is going to take a combination of a number of 
things. Certainly, education is a very important proposition. 

Now, it may be that there are some adjustments needed in the 
agricultural programs to help facilitate getting that job done. I 
think that is a possibility. 

Senator Youna. Does that complete your testimony? 

Mr. Coxe. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Youna. It has been very interesting. Is there anything 
else to come before the committee today? 


WATERSHED PROTECTION AND FLOOD PREVENTION 


Mr. Grant. Mr. Chairman, there are two other items under the 
Soil Conservation Service. Watershed protection, which is the work 
on the small watersheds; and flood prevention. You may wish to go 
into those. 

Senator Youna. That is no small matter, either. Who will give 
testimony on that? 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Williams, I believe you were going to continue 
with those? 
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HOUSE COMMITTEE ACTION 





Senator ELLENDER. The House allowed your budget estimate, did 
they? 

Mr. Wiuutams. Yes. The House committee recommended $5 
million, which was the same as the budget estimate, for continuation 
of the pilot watershed program. 

Senator ELLenperR. That is how many projects? 

Mr. WixuraMs. That is 62 projects authorized last year by the 
Congress. The 11 flood-control projects which were authorized 
under the 1936 and 1944 Flood Control Acts, are another item. 

Senator ELuenpeER. This has nothing to do with it? 

Mr. Wixurams. The watershed protection item is separate from 
the flood prevention. 

Now, on the flood prevention, the House allowed an increase over 
the budget. 

Mr. Grant. The House committee has recommended an increase 
of $1,243,000 above the budget estimate. 

Senator ELtnenprer. That should be used in those 11 districts? 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. In those 11 authorized watersheds, that is correct. 
What they did was to raise the level of appropriations for 1955 up 
to the same level as 1954, but there is a carryover from 1953 of more 
than $1 million which will supplement that. 



























DISTINCTION BETWEEN WATERSHED PROTECTION AND FLOOD 


PROTECTION 









Senator ELLeENDER. What is the difference between the watershed- 
protection and flood-protection items? 

Mr. Wixurams. Well, the flood-prevention program embraces the 
large watersheds, that were authorized under the basic authority of 
the 1936 and 1944 Flood Control Acts, authorized by the Congress, 
project by project. It includes such watersheds as the Little Sioux 
a in Iowa and Minnesota, and the Los Angeles River watershed in 

California, the Trinity River in Texas, and so on. That is a combina- 
tion of land treatment and structural programs, and those were the 
only 11 watersheds that have been authorized by the Congress, for 
that type of a program. 













HISTORY OF WATERSHED PROGRAM 






Last year was the first year in which this pilot program of little 
watersheds, just the small-community watersheds, was authorized 
by the Congress as a part of the appropriation for the Department. 

It set up $5 million to initiate work on 62 little watersheds there. 

Senator Youna. I want to ask you a question on that point. Do 
you plan to start any more of those? 

Mr. Witu1aMms. No, Senator; not unless there is some falling by 
the - ayside of some that have already been initiated. In other 
words, the original proposal on the pilot-watershed program was a 5- 
vear proposal, involving roughly $29 million of total Federal costs, 
carried out $5 million the first year, and so on. 

Senator Youne. I thought that under the first proposal there 
were only about 50 or 51 projects started? 
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Mr. Wriurams. Under the original proposal, which I believe 
Congressman Hope and Congressman Carl Andersen proposed, it was 
ona basisof 50. ‘That was modified by concurrence of both the House 
and the Senate Appropriations Committees to change the number 
from 50 to finally 62. 

Senator Young. That was just by the chairmen of the two Sub- 
committees on Appropriations? 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. | believe that was the way it was handled. I am 
not sure of the details. The dollar amount was not changed, just the 
number. 

Senator ELLENDeER. Isit a fact that these pilot demonstrations were 
to be used as a basis for the bill that is now pending before our com- 
mittee, the Agriculture Committee? 

Mr. Wixurams. That was the proposal that Congressmen Hope 
and Congressman Andersen had in mind, I believe. 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes; to use that as a basis for furtber extension 
of this work through a cooperative effort by the Federal Government 
and the States and the farmers. 

Mr. Coxe. That is right. 


NATIONAL AUTHORITY SOUGHT THROUGH LEGISLATION 


Mr. Wiuurams. You may recall, Senator, that as to the bills now 
before the Congress, the Hope Bill passed the House and the Aiken 
bill is now before the Senate Agriculture Committee, and they would 
give national authority for a small watershed program as the pilot 
watershed program was limited to these specific ones. 

Senator E.tenprer. The bill is now before our committee and | 
am hopeful of having it in shape so that we can report it, too. 

Senator Youne. I might say that I am chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, and I think we may have some trouble getting it out of the 
subcommittee. 

Senator ELuenper. I think it is a little ambitious in some respects. 

Senator Youna. We hope to get it approved and out. It will 
require some compromises, though. 

What did the House recommend on the flood prevention item? 
You had $6,982,000 last year and the Budget estimate is $5,739,000, 
What did the House do? 

Incidentally, we do not have the House figures opposite our figures 
here. 

Mr. Wiuurams. It increased the items. The base for 1955 on flood 
prevention was $6,982,000. The 1955 budget estimate was $5,739,000 
The House action increased that by $1,243,000, or up to the base for 
1955. Then, in addition to that there is a carryover from 1953, 
amounting to $1,033,755, which would make about $8,015,755 avail- 
able for this program in 1955. 

Senator ELLENpDER. That is in addition to the $6,982,000? 

Mr. Wittrams. That is correct? 


WatvEeR CoNSERVATION AND UTILIZATION PROJECTS 
Senator Younc. The next item is ‘‘Water conservation and utiliza- 


tion projects.”’ 
Mr. Wixuiams. Those are the Case-Wheeler projects out in the 
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Middle West, particularly in Montana and Wyoming and the Da- 

kotas. The House agreed with the budget estimate on that figure. 
Senator YounG. $480,000? 

Mr. WituiaMs. That is right. 


Senator Younc. The reduction is largely due to the completion of a 
project in North Dakota and one in South Dakota, and others about to 
be completed? 

Mr. Witurams. That is right. 

Senator Younc. Have you any questions? 

Senator ELLENDER. No. 

Senator Youna. Are there any further statements to be made by 
Department witnesses? 

Mr. Coxe. I think not. Thank you. 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. No, sir. 


Senator Youna. If not, thank you very much. 


I have several letters that I would like to have inserted in the 
record at this time. 

One is to Senator Bridges by Mr. C. R. Longbrake, secretary of 
the Ashtabula County Soil Conservation District in Ohio; one to 
Senator Neely, from the soil conservation district in West Virginia; 
one to Senator Bridges from the soil conservation districts in Okla- 
homa; and another to Senator Lyndon Johnson from Mr. Ernest H. 
Keischnick, chairman of the District Board of Supervisors of Caldwell, 
Tex. 

(The letters referred to follows:) 

Marcu 10, 1954. 
Hon. Stytes Bripaes 
Chairman of App op! ations Comn tlee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: At our annual meeting attended by about 140 persons the 
enclosed resolutions were passed without a dissenting vote. 

We are in complete sympathy with the attempt to balance the budget, but we 
believe budget balancing at the cost of our No. 1 national resource is false economy. 
Our soil is still being shamefully wasted. The future welfare of America requires 
that the work of soi] conservation be accelerated year by year, as was planned by 
Hugh Bennett when he was chief of SCS, until the task is near completion. 

We cannot afford to eonti: 


ue at our present slow pace For example, in 
Ashtabula County if we cannot 


increase the number of farms provided with con- 
servation plans over the rate accomplished in 1953 (and we consider our record 
good as compared with other districts), it will require another 40 years to complete 


the job. Can we afford to wait that long? 


Remember the actual work is yet to be done when the basic plan is signed and 
approved. It is also true that many counties throughout the United States of 


America are as yet not organized. The situation requires haste. There can be no 
haste without adequate funds 


Sincerely yours, 


C. R. LonesrakeE, 
Secretary, Ashtabula County Soil Conservation District. 








RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASHTABULA CoUNTY 


Sor. ConseRvVATION District, FEBRUARY 24, 1954 


Whereas population trends indicate that more than 200 million people will be 
living in the United States of America by the year 1970, and more than 300 
million in 2000 A. D.; and 

Whereas the number of acres available for the production of food is now de- 
creasing by reason of expansion of our cities and towns and land taken from food 
production by construction of highways, ruined in strip-mining, public reservoirs, 
ete., and destruction of agricultural lands by wind- and water-erosion still taking 
place; and 

Whereas these facts indicate that all farmlands of the Nation should be brought 
under permanent conservation practices at the earliest possible date to avoid 
food shortages within a few decades; and 
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Whereas the Department of Agriculture has recommended a cut of more than 
$5 million in funds available for the ordinary work of SCS in the soil-conservation 
districts for the vear ending June 30, 1955, and the training of personnel by SCS 
has been discontinued: Therefore be it 

Resolved, (1) That we deplore the proposed cut in funds granted to SCS and 
urge their restoration to the budget. 

(2) That funds for SCS should be increased annually for several vears to permit 
such expansion as is required to hasten completion of the work in districts already 
organized and provide technical help for new districts as they are organized. 

(3) That to provide adequately trained technicians to meet all needs according 
to a unified standard SCS be instructed to maintain a training school for all 
about to enter its service as soil technicians, and funds be provided therefor. 

(4) That copies of these resolutions be sent to Senator Bricker, Senator Burke, 
Representative Oliver P. Bolton, to chairmen of the Committees on Agriculture 
and Finance in both the House and the Senate, to the Ohio Committee on Soil 
Conservation, to the Ohio Federation of Soil Conservation Districts and to the 
National Association of Soil Conservation Districts. Copies will also be given 
to the Star-Beacon and Gazette and to radio station WICA, 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PuBLIc WELFARE, 
March 26, 1954. 
Hon. Mitton R. Youna, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CuatrMan: Please let me enclose for the records of your committee 
when it considers the agricultural appropriation bill, a letter which I have just 
received from Mr. James M. VanMetre, chairman, board of supervisors, Eastern 
Panhandle 8 il Conservation District, Box 786, Martinsburg, W. Va. 

With the best of wishes and the kindest of regards, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 


M. M. NEELY. 


MarTInsBurG, W. Va., March 12, 1954. 
Hon. M. M. NEBty, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We, the district supervisors of the Eastern Panhandle Soil Conser- 
vation District, composed of Berkeley, Jefferson, and Morgan Counties, W. Va., 
are greatly concerned about that part of the 1954-55 proposed budget of the 
United States Department of Agriculture which deals with the furnishing of 
funds to the various States on a matching or contributing basis in the field of 
reforestation, forest-fire protection and good forest management. As we see it, 
the proposed budget would eliminate entirely funds provided for the furnishing 
of technical help in the proper management of farm woodlands and financial help 
in the production and growth of forest-tree seedlings to be used in reforestation. 
A serious reduction is also contemplated in the funds provided on a cooperative 
basis in forest-fire prevention and suppression work. 

As you undoubtedly know our district plan of work, or any other soil conserva- 
tion district’s, is based on an actual complete soil inventory and is aimed at the 
use of each acre of land to which it is best suited and treated according to its 
need to maintain permanent productiveness. 

In our district there are over 190,000 acres of permanent farm woodlands 
which is in the need of forest-fire protection and proper forest management. 
There is also 8,000 to 10,000 acres of land which from a standpoint of the best 
land use should be reforested. So you can see how our plan of work and the large 
area in our district will be directly affected by the proposed reduction in funds. 

Conservation of our natural resources is a must if our Nation is to remain free 
and strong. We believe that this reduction is false economy. 

We hope you will give careful consideration to this problem and if you feel 
the same as we do appear before the House Appropriation Subcommittee in 
opposition to these cuts. 

Thanking you for your time and trouble, I am 

Very truly yours, 
James M. VAN METRE, 


Chairman, Board of Supervisors. 
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Jones, Oxua., March, 15, 1954. 


te SCS budget 1955. 


Hon. Styut BRIDGES 
Chairman, Approp ttions Con ‘f 
Nenate Office 


Ruilding, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: A careful examination of the 1955 budget for Soil Conservation 





Service rather reminds us of a neighbor living nearby who was having a difficult 
time balancing the family budget \fter some deliberation, he went out and 
shot the familv milch cow to save expenses, 

Particularly are we concerned about that part of the SCS budget set up for 
yperations. The new budget juggles the figures 





nicely, but the fact remains 
1955 budget estimate is $54,898,000 against $60,944,014 for 1954, 
We are informed that 


that the 
a % percent increase in salary for civil service employees 
as been authorized for 1955 If that be true, then the $54,898,000 will employ 
only as much field personnel as $50,365,871 at the present salary scale. 
We were officially informed at the National Association of Soil Conservation 
Districts’ Annual Convention at New Orleans, that all the personnel employed 


at regional offices, except about 100, had already been transferred to other 
positions within the Service, so it seems anticipated savings by reorganization may 
not materialize 

We are informed the 1955 | 


udget makes no provision for new conservation 
stricts or additional 


work units in established districts, where the workload 
of coorerating farms has grown to unwieldy proportions. 

Neither does the budget take into account the steady upward increase in co- 
operators in all regions in the United States. We are already spreading services 
to cooperators too thinly for most effective results. 

The budget anticipates savings of $800,000 by charging cooperators for soils 
maps for determining soil capability and land use. While the farmer gets a copy 
of the map for his home plan, the office copy for SCS use is most important. We 
believe it will cost more to bond SCS personnel to make the collections and remit- 
tances and for time lost running down the small map payments involved, than the 
amount to be saved by this procedure Let’s forget it. 


We seriously question the advisability of increasing the area serviced by SCS 


This supervision is spread thin enough now for best results. 
In the master upstream flood-control project in the United States, the Washita 
Valley, the farmers have at great expense of money and effort, obtained necessary 
easements and other preparations to expand that project by $3 million worth of 
construction in 1955. A check of the State SCS office shows only about $1 million 
is provided in the budget for the Washita Valley. One of the tributaries of this 
stream, Sandstone Creek, to which the program had been fully applied, received 
13 inches of rainfall in 24 hours with no flood resulting. Surely progress should 
be accelerated on this master project to keep pace with the progress made by the 
farmers in this, one of the most fertile agricultural areas in America. 

We make no complaint of expanded funds for education and research, but we 


do not have enough personnel to do what we already know about soil and water 
conservation. 


A realistic budget, 


area supervisors 


to accelerate the application of a comprehensive soil and 
water conservation and land-use program, will require approximately $63 million 
to $65 million operations plus housekeeping costs. 

We know of no activity in America of more importance that the preservation of 
our abilitv to produce the basic necessities of life, which the rest of the world has 
so wantonly destroved. Frankly, we are going to buy conservation now or pay 
for land reclamation in the near future, Conservation is cheaper. 

May we ask, in the light of the facts submitted, that the Congress made a real- 
istie reappraisal of the budget for soil conservation. We are asking for nearly 
exactly one-tenth of 1 percent of the anticipated national revenue. We do not 
feel this is excessive 

We shall furnish you excerpts from official reports showing the steadily increased 
workload of SCS and districts for the past 3 vears. 

Yours very respectfully, 


FrANK C. DuNAWAY, 


President, Oklahoma Association of Soil Conservation Districts, 


Attachments: Inerease in workload of SCS condensed. 


If fuller statistical 
data for vour region is desired, it will be furnished on request. 
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PERCENT INCREASE IN WORKLOAD 


Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Maryland. Massachusetts. \ ‘ Hampshire, 


Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, \Vermont, and West 
Virginia 


| Percent 


1954 esti 


mated 


A yverage Increase 


15 1244 


Region 2, Kentucky, Virginia, Tennessee, North Cc 


Y 
th 


trolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi and Florida 


Year 


cooperators in S¢ D’s organi 
s of SCD cooperators as « 90, 643, 947 


Region 5, Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 


Vontana, and Wyoming 


1953 


new applications received for 


R28 

itions on hand in SCD (not serviced ii’ 2, 646 2 30, 434 
log of conservation surveys needed by } ( 

h up planning, acres > 264, OOM F 5 12, 963, 000 


Region 6, Arizona, Colorado, New Mexi 


ind hers assisted 


ne on ACP work (no reimbursement 


Re gion ?, Wasi ngton, Oregon, Nevads 
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BuRLESON-LEE Sor, CONSERVATION D1stTRICT, 
Caldwell, Tex., March 28, 1954. 
Hon, Lynpon JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: At a recent meeting of our district board of supervisors current 
pending legislation related to soil conservation and to our districts was reviewed 
and discussed. It came to our attention in reviewing the agricultural appropria- 
tions recommendations by the USDA that in recommendations for the Soil Con- 
servation Service, item 2, proposing to charge district cooperators for their 
conservation plan maps, would put us in the same light as a merchant who would 
sell a man a bill of goods and then charge him for the invoice or a county agent 
who would charge farmers for the bulletins he supplies farmers. We believe the 
practice would slow our program which we are trying in every way we can to 
speed up. 

Item 4, proposing to reduce the number of area conservationist offices, we feel, 
would be an injustice to, and overburden, men who are already carrying a big 
load in getting more conservation on the land. If passed, we believe inefficiency 
rather than greater efficiency would result. 

We would appreciate any influence which you might be able to use in getting 
these items deleted from the pending agricultural appropriations bill. We also 
believe that this reflects the opinion of a majority of our 1,200 cooperators. 

We appreciate the consideration and influence you have shown our soil con- 
servation movement and views in the past and stand ready to render any assistance 
you may need from us in the future. 

Respectfully yours, 
Ernest H. KeiscHnick, 
Chairman, District Board of Supervisors. 

Senator Youna. The committee will stand in recess at the call of 
the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 4:15 p. m., Monday, April 12, 1954, the committee 
recessed, subject to the call of the chairman.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 14, 1954 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 2 p. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Senator Milton R. Young (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 
Present: Senators Young, Thye, Dworshak, Hayden, Maybank, 
and Ellender. ; 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURE CONSERVATION PROGRAM SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF J. EARL COKE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE; FRED G. RITCHIE, ACTING ADMINISTRATOR, 
AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM SERVICE; JAMES M. 
HUNT, CHIEF, PROGRAM ANALYSIS DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL 
CONSERVATION PROGRAM SERVICE; R. P. BEACH, BUDGET 
OFFICER; AND JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE 
AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Purpose STATEMENT 


The agricultural conservation program is authorized under the provisions of 
sections 7 to 17, inclusive, of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, 
as amended. 

The purposes of the act inelude (1) restoring and improving soil fertility, 
(2) reducing erosion caused by wind and water, and (3) conserving water on land, 
To effectuate these purposes, the agricultural conservation program offers cost- 
sharing assistance to individual farmers and ranchers in all of the 48 States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands for carrying out approved 
soil-building and soil-and-water conserving practices on their farms. Allocations 
are made to States based upon conservation needs, 

Cost-sharing assistance is offered only for the practices considered necessary 
to meet the most urgently needed conservation problems of the farm and then 
only if it is believed that farmers would not perform the practices to the required 
extent without such assistance. 

Conservation measures for which cost-sharing assistance is offered, include 
practices primarily for— 

1. Establishment of permanent protective cover. 
2. Improvement and protection of established vegetative cover. 
3. Conservation and disposal of water. 
4. Establishment of temporary vegetative cover. 
5. Temporary protection of soil from wind and water erosion. 
}. Similar practices with limited area applicability. 
Cost-sharing assistance is available in the form of 
1. Partial payment of the purchase price of materials and services needed 
by the farmer for carrying out approved practices, or 
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2. Partial reimbursement to farmers 


practices at their own expense. 


who 







have carried out approved 


Materials and services are obtained through local private sources where 
practicable. 
Rates of assistance vary by practices and by States and areas so as to make 
the most effective use of available funds. The average rate of assistance for all 
practices is less than one-half the cost of performing the prac.ice. The farmer 


bears the balance of the cost and in addition, supplies the labor necessary to 
earry out the practice. 








Appropriated funds: 
Appropriated, 1954 


$211, 982, 000 
Judget estimate, 1955 


195, 000, 000 









Agricultural conservation program 







On direct On basis of 
appropriation program 
basis authorization 











Appropriation act, 1954, and base for 1955 
Budget estimate, 1955 





$211, 982, 000 2 $250, 000, 000 
195, 000, 000 3195, 000, 000 























Decrease 


16, 982, 000 55, 000, 000 












‘here is also available in the fiscal year 1954 from prior fiscal year's appropriations a net of $2,362,978 for 
continuance of the 1953 farmland restorat program in flood-stricken area: 


Amount of advance authorization cont 


Amount of advance auth ul 





ed in the 1953 Agricultural Appropriation Act. 
ion contained in the 1954 Agricultural Appropriation Act, 









Summar 7 of decrease 8s, 1955 






(on basis of program authorization) 


Decrease in cost-sharing assistance to farmers in carrying out 
conservation measures in the 1954 crop vear program compared 
with the 1953 program 










$51, 684, 910 

Decrease due to a reduction in other program expenses principally 
in printing and binding 74, 440 
Decrease in county committee operating expenses ¢ 2, 729, 050 
Decrease in National and State office operating expense aa 511, 600 


The agricultural conservation program is operated on a calendar (crop) year 
basis. The 1953 program which closed December 31, 1953, was financed from 
funds provided in the 1954 Agricultural Appropriation Act. In that act, the 
Congress authorized the formulation and administration of a 1954 agricultural 


conservation program amounting to $195 million for which the 1955 budget 
estimate is submitted 
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Advance authorization for the 1956 agricultural conservation program 


In his Message to Congress, January 11, 1954, on the Nation’s agriculture, the 
President stated that ‘““* * * special measures must be taken to deal with the use 
of acreages diverted from crops under allotment.’”’ He also stated that “wherever 
acreage adjustments are especially difficult, agricultural conservation program 
funds will be used to help farmers make these adjustments in a manner that will 
advance soil conservation and long-term efficiency.’’ In keeping with this 
objective the proposed language authorizing the 1955 program contemplates 
that, within the funds distributed to States, primary attention throughout the 
entire program will be given to problems on diverted acreage 

The 1954 acreage allotments for wheat, corn, and cotton call for a reduction from 
1953 acreages of about 30 million acres. At this time it appears that the diverted 
acreage problem will be at least as great in 1955 as it is this vear 

An authorization of $250 million is proposed for the 1955 agricultural conserva- 
tion program, which is an increase of $55 million above the 1954 program level 
The proposed increase over the program level for 1954 is predicated on the 
announcement by the Secretary of limitations on use of diverted acres in 1955 
as a condition of eligibility for price support, the announcement of such will 
result in greater need for helping farmers care for lands being temporarily diverted 
from allotment crops. The increase will also help farmers make long-term land- 
use adjustments needed for conservation on a continuing basis. Commitments 

nder the program in excess of $195 million would not be made, however, until 
ch limitations are announced 

It appears almost certain that limitations on the use of diverted acres will be 
imposed for 1955 as a condition of price support. If some such limitations are 
not imposed the acreage allotment program cannot fully accomplish the desired 
objective of better balancing production with demand, because farmers likely 
would increase the acreage of crops not under allotment, thereby creating or 
making worse the surplus problem for nonallotment crops, 

The ACP will give particular attention to the conservation needs of land being 
diverted from allotment crops. It is contemplated that the national agricultural 
conservation program for 1955 will be similar to the program for 1954; however 
all States have been asked to make recommendations on a 1955 national program 
and have been advised that they are to be in no way confined in making whatever 
recommendation they believe sound in the national interest. Each of the 


recommendations will be carefully considered 

It is not contemplated that any change will be made in the formula for dis- 
tributing program funds to States, which has been set forth by Congress in 
program authorizations for the past several years. A program of $250 million 
is required in order to take advantage of the increased opportunity for dealing 
with conservation problems in 1955, ineluding the additional conservation 
problems brought about by the imposition of acreage allotments. 


DECREASES 


Based on the authorization of a 1954 agricultural conservation program of 
$195 million as contained in the 1954 Agricultural Appropriation Act there is a 
decrease of $55 million in this item as follows: 

1) A decrease of $51,684,910 in cost-sharing assistance to farmers in carrying 
out conservation measures. 

(2) A decrease of $74,440 in other program expenses primarily in transfers to 
the Treasury Department for issuing and paying checks and costs of printing, 
principally forms used in carrying out the program. 

(3) A decrease of $2,729,050 in agricultural stabilization and conservation 
county committee operating expense. 

(4) A decrease of $511,600 in national and State office operating expense. 

The total decrease of $3,240,650 in operating expenses under (8) and (4) above 
will be accomplished by (a) reducing the amount of the funds used for basic 
overhead costs required to operate State and county offices due to the reduction 
in the size of this program; (b) eliminating certain clerical and other work; (c) 
simplifying and combining some of the forms and reports used or required; 
(d) minimizing the number of changes in program instructions and procedures; 
and (e) reducing activity and services in connection with the 1954 conservation 
materials and services program as compared with the 1953 program. 
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all proposed changes and recommendations for the 1955 program authorization 
(new language italic; deleted matter enclosed in brackets): 


1 


2 
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CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


Following is the proposed appropriation language for the entire item including 


“[To enable the Secretary] For necessary expenses to carry into effect the 
provisions of sections 7 to 17, inclusive, of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act, approved February 29, 1936, as amended (16 U.S. C. 590g- 
590q), [including not to exceed $6,000 for the preparation and display of 
exhibits, including such displays at State, interstate, and international fairs 
within the United States; $211,982,000] $195,000,000, to remain available 
until December 31 of the next sueceeding fiscal year for compliance with the 
program of soil-building practices and soil- and water-conserving practices 
authorized under this head in the Department of Agriculture Appropriation 
Act, [1953] 1954, carried out during the period July 1 [1952] 1953, to 
December 31, [1953] 1954, inclusive [, of which amount $2,500,000 shall 
be available for technical assistance in formulating and carrying out agri- 
cultural conservation practices and $1,000,000 shall be available for conser- 
vation practices related directly to flood prevention work in approved 
watersheds]: Provided, That not to exceed [$26,178,700] $22,500,000 of the 
total sum provided under this head shall be available during the current 
fiscal year for salaries and other administrative expenses for carrying out 
such program, the cost of aerial photographs, however, not to be charged to 
such limitation: but not more than [54,500,000] $4,020,000 shall be trans- 
ferred to the appropriation account, ‘‘Administrative expenses, section 392, 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938”: Provided further, That payments to 
claimants hereunder may be made upon the certificate of the claimant, 
which certificate shall be in such form as the Secretary may prescribe, that 
he has earried out the conservation practice or practices and has complied 
with all other requirements as conditions for such payments and that the 
statements and information contained in the application for payment are 
correct and true, to the best of his knowledge and belief, under the penalties 
of title 18, United States Code: Provided further, That none of the funds 
herein appropriated or made available for the functions assigned to the 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency pursuant to the Executive Order No. 9069, 

of February 23, 1942, shall be used to pay the salaries or expenses of any 
regional information employees or any State information employees, but 
this shall not preclude the answering of inquiries or supplying of information 
at the county level to individual farmers: Provided further, That such amount 
shall be available for salaries and other administrative expenses in connection 
with the formulation and administration of the [1954] 1955 program of soil- 
building practices and soil- and water-conserving practices, under the act of 
February 29, 1936, as amended (amounting to [$195,000,000], including 
administration, $250,000,000, but a program of only $195,000,000 shall be 
announced unless or until the Secretary has announced, as a condition of eligi- 
bility for price support, limitations on the use of lands being diverted from 
crops under acreage allotments in 1955, and formulated on the basis of a 
distribution of the funds available for payments and grants among the 
several States in accordance with their conservation needs as determined by 
the Secretary, except that the proportion allocated to any State shall not 
be reduced more than 15 per centum from the distribution for the next 
preceding program year, and no participant shall receive more than $1,500) ; 
but the payments or grants under such programs shall be conditioned upon 
the utilization of land with respect to which such payments or grants are 
to be made in conformity with farming practices which will encourage and 
provide for soil-building and soil- and water-conserving practices in the most 
practical and effective manner and adapted to conditions in the several 
States, as determined and approved by the State committees appointed 
pursuant to section 8 (b) of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act, as amended (16 U. 8. C. 590h (b)), for the respective States: Provided 
further, That not to exceed 5 per centum of the allocation for the 1955 
agricultural conservation program for any county may, on the recommenda- 
tion of such county committee and approval of the State committee, be 
withheld and allotted to the Soil Conservation Service for services of its 
technicians in formulating and carrying out the agricultural conservation 
program in the participating counties, and the funds so allotted may be 
placed in a single account for each State, and shall not be utilized by the Soil 
Conservation Service for any purpose other than technical and other assist- 
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ance in such counties: Provided further, That for the 1955 program $2,500,000 
shall be available for technical assistance in formulating and carrying out 
agricultural conservation practices and $1,000,000 shall be available ‘for con- 
servation practices related directly to flood prevention work in approved water- 
sheds: Provided further, That in carrying out the 1955 program the Secretary 
shall give particular consideration to the conservation problems on farmlands 
diverted from crops under acreage allotment programs: Provided further, That 
such amounts shall be available for the purchase of seeds, fertilizers, lime, 
trees, or any other farming material, or any soil-terracing services, and 
making grants thereof to agricultural producers to aid them in carrying out 
farming practices approved by the Secretary under programs provided for 
herein: Provided further, That no part of any funds available to the Depart- 
ment, or any bureau, office, corporation, or other agency constituting a part 
of such department, shall be used in the current fiscal vear for the payment 
of salary or travel expenses of any person who has been convicted of violating 
the Act entitled “An Act to prevent pernicious political activities,’’ approved 
August 2, 1939, as amended, or who has been found in accordance with the 
provisions of title 18, United States Code, section 1913, to have violated or 
attempted to violate such section which prohibits the use of Federal appro- 
priations for the payment of personal services or other expenses designed to 
influence in any manner a Member of Congress to favor or oppose any legisla- 
tion or appropriation by Congress except upon request of any Member or 
through the proper official channels.” 

Other than the ustial changes in year dates applicable to the program covered 
by the appropriation and the period of availability thereof, the estimates include 
proposed changes in language of the item as follows: 

The first change eliminates the words “To enable the Secretarv”’ and substitutes 
in lieu thereof ‘‘For necessary expenses’’ for the purpose of making the language 
consistent with that carried for other items in the Agricultural Appropriation 
Act. This appropriation will continue to be available for carrying out the pro- 
gram through allotment to such agencies as the Secretary determines, as hereto- 
fore, and therefore the proposed changes will in no way affect the nature or scope 
of the work being conducted. 

The second change eliminates the language authorizing the use of funds for the 
preparation and display of exhibits, including such displays at State, interstate, 
and international fairs within the United States. This authority has not been used 
for the past several vears. Adequate provision for the preparation and display 
of departmental exhibits is contained in the annual appropriation language under 
the item “Office of Information.’’ Therefore, retention of this language is 
unnecessary. 

The third and sixth changes propose the relocation of the language with respect 
to the minimum amounts available for technical assistance and conservation 
practices related directly to flood prevention work in approved watersheds. This 
language is the same as that contained in the 1954 Department of Agriculture 
Appropriation Act, but it is proposed to shift these provisions to that section of 
the item dealing with the authorization for the 1955 program in order to make 
clear the program year to which this language applies. 

The fourth change proposes an overall agricultural conservation program for 
the crop vear 1955 of $250 million. Of this amount, however, only $195 million 
would be available for commitment until after the Secretary announces, as a con- 
dition of eligibility for price support, limitations on the use of land being diverted 
from crops under acreage allotment in 1955. This provision is to make it clear 
that an increased 1955 agricultural conservation program is being sought only in 
expectation that it will be necessary for the Secretary to impose limitations on 
the use of diverted lands 

The proposed increased authorization would permit the formulation of a 1955 
program at a level which will be adequate to take advantage of the increased 
opportunity for dealing with conservation problems in 1955 ineluding additional 
conservation problems brought about by the imposition of acreage allotments. 

The fifth change relating to the provision that not to exceed 5 percent of the 
allocation for the 1955 agricultural conservation program for any county may 
be allotted to the Soil Conservation Service for services of its technicians in formu- 
lating and carrying out the agricultural conservation program is the same lan- 
guage as that contained in the 1954 Agricultural Appropriation Act except for 
clarification by insertion of the program year authorization to which the 5 percent 
is applicable. In this connection, it should be noted that such transfers pursuant 
to cooperative agreements executed at the county level have reached volume pro- 
portions in excess of $4 million a year for salaries, travel and immediate expenses 
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of the technicians alone without any provision for reimbursing the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service for any overhead or administrative expense. Beginning with the 1955 
program, it is contemplated that charges for the services of SCS technicians will 
include a reasonable amount for administrative expense at and below the State 
office level. 

The seventh change inserts a new proviso with respect to giving special con- 
sideration to couservation problems on farmlands diverted from crops under 
acreage allotment programs. In the President's message to Congress on the 
Nation’s agriculture, it was stated that ‘‘special measures must be taken to deal 
with the use of acreages diverted from crops under allotment.’’ The message 
goes on to state that ‘‘wherever acreage adjustments are especially difficult, 
agricultural conservation program funds will be used to help farmers make these 
adjustments in a manner that will advance soil conservation and long-term 
efficiency.’’ In keeping with this objective, the language authorizing the 1955 
program contemplates that, within the funds distributed to States, primary 


attention throughout the entire program will be given to problems on these 
diverted areas. 






AMOUNT 





REQUESTED 





Senator Youne. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Coke, you are here today in behalf of the appropriations for 
the Agricultural Conservation Program Service. ‘That 
name? 

Mr. Coxr. We have added the “Service” 
group, that is true. 

Senator Youne. This is the old PMA program? 

Mr. Coke. This is the ACP, agricultural conservation program, 
and we have just made it Agricultural Conservation Program Service. 

Senator Younc. The authorization for this year is $195 million. 

Mr. Coxs. That is right; yes, sir. 

Senator Younc. And you are asking for an 
year of $250 million? 

Mr. Coker. $250 million, yes. We assumed some contingencies, 

Senator Younc. Your budget request for the program next year is 
in the amount of $195 million; i 


is that correct, and the House allowed 
you $191,700,000 for the present year? 


Mr. Beacn. That is correct, sir. That reduction takes into 
account some savings that we had accomplished in the 1952 program, 
about which we advised the House committee. It is perfectly all 
right. 

Senator Younac. The House 
the Department? 

Mr. Bracn. Yes, sir; with the Department’s advice. 

Senator Younc. Who will testify today? 

Mr. Coxe. I will make a statement. I have here a short presenta- 
tion. If you wish to file it 1 would just pick out the highlights or I 
could read it, as you wish. 

Senator YounGc. Whichever you prefer. 

Mr. Coxe, It will only take a few minutes, if I read it. 

Senator Youne. All right. 


Is a new 


name to the name of the 


authorization this 


cut then was largely on the advice of 


GENERAL 





STATEMENT 











Mr. Coke. 1955 budget estimate. The budget proposes the 
appropriations of $195 million. That is the amount of the advance 
authorization for the 1954 ACP. 


The 1954 program emphasizes conservation practices with enduring 





benefits. However, it is not limited to such practices. Recognition 
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is being given to the necessity of working with the individual farmer 
not only on the basis of what is most desirable but also on the basis of 
what is practicable of attainment on his farm in 1954. The program 
seeks additional censervation. By that we mean conservation in 
addition to what the farmer already is carrying out as a part of his 
normal farming operations. There is wide latitude in the 1954 ACP 
for local program adaptation and flexibility of program operation. 
In addition to a broad national program of practices of wide appli- 
eabilitvy, we have approved in over 500 cases what we refer to as 
“county practices.”’ 

Senator Youna. I understand we have six members here from the 
West German Parliament. I wish to assure you gentlemen that you 
are most welcome. I hope you enjoy your stay in the United States 
as | have my trips to Germany. We are considering this afternoon 
an appropriation of $211,982,000 for the current vear for the Agri- 
cultural Conservation Program Service, and an authorization next 
vear of $250 million. Following that we will go into the school-lunch 
program for which we appropriate about $85 million each year. You 
may proceed, Mr. Coke. 

Mr. Coxe. These are to better adapt the program to special con- 
ditions and problems in the particular county which the broad national 
program does not treat with. 

Senator ELLENDER. Are we to wait until he gets through? 

Senator Youne. Do you have a question, Senator? 

Senator ELLENpDER. In regards to the 500 cases vou speak of as 
county practices, are those a result of the special experiments you 
had in various States wherein certain counties, or a certain county, 
was designated as a test area wherein various conservation methods 
were tried? 

Mr. Coxr. No, Senator, these are 500 counties in which, for some 
particular local reason, such as a drought, they needed practices which 
were not in the handbook, and therefore under the handbook procedure 
they were eligible to ask for a practice that was more adaptable. 

Senator ELLENDER. Who made the determination? 

Mr. Coxe. The local committees made the determinations and then 
requested the Federal office for approval. 


AMOUNT CONTRACTED 


Senator ELuenper. I don’t want to anticipate anything in your 
statement, but I wonder if, during the course of your statement, you 
can tell us how much of this $195 million from last year has been 
actually contracted for. 

Mr. Coxe. I think we had better take that now, Senator Ellender; 

Mr. Bracn. Sir, the whole authorization would be contracted for, 
That is, for this current year’s program. In other words, it is reflected 
in the allocations to the States in accordance with the formula pre- 
scribed in the law. 

Senator ELLenDER. That is on the national level. But how about 
the State level? 

Mr. Beacnu. Sir; we will not know that until after December of 
next year, what the actual use of the funds has been for the 1954 
program. 

Senator ELLenpER. To what extent have your applications de- 
creased? Or have they increased? 
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Mr. Rrrcntie. Sir; there is nothing that we know at the moment 
that shows the exact extent of the increase or decrease in farmer’s 
requests for cost. sharing. 

We know that in practically all counties enough requests have 
already been filed by farmers to utilize the funds that have been 
allocated to the States, the full $195 million program. Some counties 
have budgeted that money by periods of the year in order to not have 
all of the money spent just in the first few months. Consequently, 
as always they are not able to fill all requests immediately. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you have any data provided by your field- 
men as to how many of these farmers have obligated themselves, 
or whether there is any possibility of any of the money being left over 

Mr. Ritrcute. Yes, sir, we do have statements which were made by 
the State ASC committeemen and others in a series of meetings we 
recently held across the country to start work on trying to develop 
the kind of a 1955 program that they want. In those meetings it was 
clear that substantially all of the $195 million will be used. In some 
counties the requests have not come in adequately enough to take it 
all up yet, but in others they have had more than enough requests. 
The difference is that in 1953 we had all the farmers file a request 
before the program opened, and after the program started a farmer 
could not come in and file a request, if he did not get in until after the 
program started. 

In 1954 the county committees can have signups by periods of the 
year, so that if a farmer wants to wait until July before he is ready to 
come in and start to work, he can come in. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why was that change made? 

Mr. Rrrenie. In order to give more flexibility and to give farmers 
who could not see their way clear to invest their funds in conservation 
before the program started an opportunity to change their minds and 
come in later and do some good conservation work. 


PROGRAM LIMITATIONS 


Senator ELLENDER. What actual limitations have you placed on 
the 1954 program as compared to the 1953 program? Would you 
7 i any of those out for us in a few words? 

- Rrrenre. Possibly the major limitations from the standpoint 
of 7 practices have been to reduce the scope of the program 
with respect to the fertilizers. Whereas prior to 1954 the program 
had been offering help to farmers to topdress their hay and pasture 
lands, which have already been established, we have this year restricted 
the assistance for fertilizers to applications made in connection with 
needed seedings or reseedings to insure a better cover. 

Senator ELLENDER. You say that is one of the major revisions? 


PROGRAMS 





RESTRICTED 


Mr. Rirenie. Yes, one of the major restrictions. 

Senator ELtenper. If you do not have the information at the 
moment, I wonder if you could outline for us what the major programs 
were, that were, let us say, discarded—let us put it that way—in com- 
paring 1954 to 1953; I would also appreciate your providing the 
approximate amounts involved. 
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Mr. Rircnie. It would be rather difficult to appraise the amounts 
involved, because so many of the practices we have for 1954 in one 
way or another cover several practices that were in previous programs. 
We would be glad to furnish for the record a statement. 

Senator ELLENDER. Can you not give us an estimate of how much 
less the program will be, say in dollars and cents, with respect to the 
main ones that have been discarded? In other words, if your fertilizer 
program has been discarded, you could easily state what that 
amounted to, could you not? 

Mr. Rrrcnte. It is not quite that simple because it has not been 
fully discarded by any means. It has been restricted and the data 
that we have for past programs does not show how much of the 
money that went for fertilizers went for topdressing and how much of 
it went for helping farmers establish for the first time new cover 
crops and new pasture. We could give you some estimates of the 
possible effect. 

Senator ELLENDER. What I was interested in finding out is the 
extent to which farmers are failing to take advantage of the soil con- 
servation program payments because of the restrictions that you have 
imposed. That is what I am interested in finding out. 

Mr. Rrrcuie. | believe it would be difficult at this time to furnish 
anything conclusive on it because, as I said earlier, we are permitting 
farmers to come in from now on down through the year. In some 
counties, especially in the areas where we had severe droughts, the 
farmers were reluctant to commit themselves to carry out conserva- 
tion work in December of 1953. They are now coming in and asking 
for and getting approvals for funds for doing conservation work that 
they want to take on. 


PAYMENTS FOR LIMING AND FERTILIZER 


Senator Youne. Will you still be making payments for liming? 

Mr. Rircuig. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. Why do you make payments for liming and dis- 
continue payments for fertilizing hay lands and pasture? Will you 
explain that to us? 

Mr. Rircniz. We are making payments for liming and fertilizer 
both if they are essential to the establishment of land in a conserving 
crop or cover. In addition, we are helping farmers lime land in ad- 
vance of planting it to legumes and grasses. 

Senator Young. Has not the program provided for payments in 
the past, for liming operations regardless of what crop was put in? 

Mr. Rrirente. Yes, sir. In the past there was no requirement that 
the land limed be put in grasses and legumes. It was our belief that 
in general if you did help lime it, the farmer would lime it with the 
intention of planting those kinds of crops on it. In order to better 
insure it actually being put to a conserving crop, we have asked the 
farmer that gets help for liming land in 1954 to agree to put it into a 
conserving crop not later than 1955. 

That is the only different restriction. 

Senator Youna. I do not know that I would be able to satisfac- 
torily explain the changes if I were called upon to do so on the Senate 
floor. I would like to obtain more specific information about the 
changes in this program since a year ago. 
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Mr. Rirenre. We could furnish for the record a more detailed 
explanation of the types of changes. As I was trving to make clear, 
we cannot say we took this practice out and we put in this practice, 
because the changes have not been accomplished by that clearcut a 
change. 

Senator Younc. I wish you would give us more detail on that. 
It could be put into the record at this point. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


PrincipaAL CHARGES IN THE 1954 ACP Practices AND GENERAL OPERATING 
ProcepURES From Tuose AUTHORIZED FOR THE 1953 ProGram 


CHANGES IN PRACTICE PROVISIONS 


A comparison of the 1954 and 1953 national bulletins will, at first appearance. 
indicate that a number of practices were eliminated However, the actual 
restrictions from the 1953 program are not great. The titles of the conservation 
measures in the 1954 bulletin have been restated so as to more adequately describe 
the true conservation purpose of the practice. Generally the conservation measure 
has been described in terms of the complete operation necessary to correct the 
conservation problem 

Many of the 1954 practices are stated as package practices to include all of the 
necessary operations, whereas in 1953 the separate operations were listed as 
separate practices. Therefore all of the operations included in the 1954 package 
practice must be considered in comparing the 1954 and 1953 program 

Also some of the practices authorized in 1953 are not listed in the 1954 bulletin 
but are authorized under the county conservation practice provision or the new 
conservation problem provision which are described in more detail below. The 
following list contains the major differences in the types of conservation problems 
for which cost sharing was authorized to assist farmers in meeting such problems 
under the 1953 program, and which have been authorized for 1954, whether listed 
in the 1954 national bulletin (including the package practices) or approved under 
the 1954 authority for approving county practices and practices to meet new 
conservation problems. 

APPLICATION OF FERTILIZERS 


Under the 1954 agricultural conservation program cost sharing for the applica- 
tion of fertilizers is offered in cases where the use of fertilizer is essential to a suc- 
cessful seeding in connection with the establishment or needed improvement of a 
protective vegetative cover of grasses and legumes on land which will remain in 
those uses more than 1 year. This includes the use of nitrogen where it is deter- 
mined to be needed. Cost sharing for nitrogen was not allowed under previous 
programs. 

Cost sharing is not authorized for the application of commercial fertilizers in 
such cases unless other related measures needed to provide complete treatment of 
the conservation problem are undertaken. The quantity of commercial fertilizers 
for which cost sharing may be authorized is the amount essential to the successful 
establishment of the grasses or legumes which are being seeded on the area in- 
volved. Cost sharing is not authorized for the application of commercial ferti- 
lizers as a topdressing on established grass-legume stands unless additional seed- 
ings are needed and are made. Topdressings without seedings usually are 
predominantly for the purpose of achieving increased production of forage. 

Under the 1953 agricultural conservation program cost sharing was authorized 
for the application of commercial fertilizers in connection with specified grass 
and legume crops without regard to whether seedings were being made and without 
regard to the quantity applied per acre. Also, cost sharing was authorized under 
the 1953 program for fertilizing annual cover crops which occupied the land for 
only a short period and might be followed by a cash crop 


APPLICATION OF LIMESTONE 


Under the 1953 agricultural conservation program cost-sharing was authorized 
for the application of limestone without requiring, as a condition of eligibility, 
that the land be put into conserving crops. Under the 1954 agricultural con- 
servation program the application of limestone is authorized in connection with 
the establishment or improvement of existing vegetative cover needed for soil and 
watershed protection and also for the initial treatment of cropland to permit the 
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use of legumes and grasses for soil improvement and protection not later than 1955. 
The change for 1954 was made to better insure its use in connection with a 
conserving crop 

COVER AND GREEN MANURE CROPS 


Cost-sharing on green manure and cover crops has been restricted in 1954 from 
1953 to the extent that: 

1. Small grains are not eligible crops except for temporary protective cover for 
emergency wind erosion control. 

2. Cost-sharing is allowed only for the establishment of the green manure crop 
rather than for turning under a crop that had been established in a previous 
program year as in 1953. 

3. Generally the eligible acreage of these crops are those that are established 
in 1954 in excess of the normal acreage of such crops rather than for the entire 
acreages of such crops as in 1953. 


RECURRING MEASURES TO CONTROL WIND EROSION 


In the 1954 national bulletin the 1953 practices which involve conservation 
measures for the control of wind erosion which have to be repeated annually if 
effective control is to be obtained and which soon became a part of routine farming 
ope rations have been restricted to the extent that: 

1. Stubble mulching is limited to a one-time application over the farm 

2. The practice of leaving stalks or stubble standing is not eligible for cost 
sharing except that it has been approved in two States in county conservation 
practices as a part of more enduring organic restoration measures 


GRASSLAND MANAGEMENT PRACTICES 


In 1958 cost-sharing was offered in separate practices for grazing and grassland 
management. Under the 1954 national bulletin the observance of sound grassland 
management measures are required in the performance of the specific practice 
designed for the establishment or improvement of vegetative cover Provis 
is not made in 1954 for cost-sharing for following good management measure: 


} 


hl. 


suc 


CLEARING LAND 


Under the 1954 program the practices that provide cost sharing for land clearing 
have been modified from those of the 1953 program to the extent that land clearing 
is not eligible for cost sharing unless it is needed in connection with and is essential 
to the successful establishment of complete measures to correct a specific erosion 
problem on an area and then only when the other conservation measures needed 
to treat the problem are completed within the program year. This applies to 
the clearing of land for the planting of trees for conservation and forestry purposes 
and the establishment of legumes and grasses for a permanent protective cover. 
In 1953 cost sharing was authorized for clearing any land which was suitable for 
permanent pasture or for legumes and grasses for a better soil conserving cropping 
system, Thus cost.sharing was offered for bringing new land into production, 


e LAND LEVELING 


Land leveling for more efficient use of irrigation water is an approved practice 
under the 1954 program under the same conditions as in 1953, but Federal cost 
sharing for releveling land or the restoration to grade of land previously leveled 
is not authorized in 1954 although it was eligible in 1953. The leveling of spoil 
banks along ditches is an eligible measure under the 1954 program only as it is 
needed as an erosion control measure for the proper functioning of the ditch. 
Leveling spoil banks wholly or principally for the purpose of increasing the 
tillable acres of farmland is not an eligible measure for cost sharing 


ESTABLISHING PASTURES 


In 1953 a practice was included for the establishment or improvement of 
permanent pastures. Such a practice is not included in the 1954 National Bulletin, 
however, Federal cost sharing is allowed under the 1954 program for the estab- 
lishment or improvement of legume and grass cover where such cover is essential 
for protection of the soil or for needed land use adjustments. It is recognized 
that such cover where established or improved to accomplish a conservation 
objective may be used freely, consistent with sound management, for pasture 
or hay. 
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MAINTAINING WINDBREAKS AND SHELTERBELTS 


Federal cost-sharing is authorized in the 1954 program for the establishment of 
timber stands for soil and watershed protection and for forestry purposes. The 
1953 practice for maintaining such timber stands in windbreaks and shelterbelts 
is not included in the 1954 program. The maintenance of windbreaks and 
shelterbelts previously established with program assistance is thus made the 
responsibility of the land operator. 


PACKAGE PRACTICES 


In an effort to so adapt the 1954 program as to more effectively help the farmer 
treat the total conservation problem in a coordinated way, the concept of the 
complete or package practice was adopted. Thus cost sharing is offered to a 
farmer in one package on all the major measures which must be undertaken in 
performing the practice if the conservation problem in its entirety is to be solved. 
Such practices in the 1954 program generally include cost-sharing on all major 
items of cost, and as a result the scope of several practices in 1954 is much more 
comprehensive than in previous programs. For example, practice A-—2 in the 
1954 national bulletin which provides cost sharing for the establishment of 
permanent protective cover, authorizes cost sharing for (1) Necessary seed, (2) 
seedbed preparation, (3) the minimum requirements of liming material and 
fertilizers, (4) the cost of grading, shaping, or filling, (5) land clearing, and (6) 
necessary fencing. Component parts of the measure were included in the 1953 
program as separate practices. 


INITIAL ESTABLISHMENT OF CONSERVATION PRACTICES 


In a number of the vegetative cover practices cost sharing is authorized for 
initial establishment or initial improvement. By initial establishment or initial 
improvement, it is meant that cost sharing is authorized under the 1954 program 
(regardless of whether the same or similar practices were carried out on the 
same acreage under a previous program), but that upon establishment of a par- 
ticular practice under the 1954 program on a given area any maintenance, future 
reestablishment or reimprovement of that measure will be the responsibility of 
the farmer. It does not mean, however, for example, that if a vegetative cover 
is established on one field in 1954 with program assistance other fields on the farm 
will be ineligible in future years for the same practice. 


MEETING MINIMUM PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 


The 1954 program establishes the concept that where cost sharing is authorized 
for lime and fertilizer under a vegetative cover practice that for the protection of 
both the farmer’s and Government’s investment the practice should be installed 
in accordance with those minimum agronomic standards which in the area involved 
are recognized as needed under normal conditions, to insure the successful per- 
formance of the practice. Cost sharing is not to be approved unless the minimum 
standards of performance are followed. These minimum standards, or require- 
ments, for practices in the 1954 program are not prescribed in the national bulletin 
but are to be set out in the State or county handbook. 

Where cost sharing is authorized in a practice for liming materials or com- 
mercial fertilizers, the minimum required application which should be applied 
if the practice is to be effective must be determined. Cost sharing will not be 
authorized for applications in excess of the amount required nor will it be approved 
unless at least the minimum requirement is met. These minimum requirements 
for lime and fertilizers are to be determined on the basis of soil tests or where 
available local facilities are inadequate to provide the necessary soil tests, by other 
recognized acceptable criteria. The alternative basis which may be established 
by the State committee is determined after full consultation with representatives 
of the State and county agencies which participate locally in the development of 
the State and county programs and who are in a position to advise the State com- 
mittee as to the standards which should be observed. 


EXPANDED SCOPE OF 1954 PROGRAM 


In a number of instances the scope of approved practices in the 1954 program 
has been expanded beyond that applicable to the 1953 program. With respect 
to fertilizers, cost sharing is authorized for the first time nationally for nitrogen 
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where needed for the successful establishment of vegetative cover Likewise 
cost sharing is authorized in 1954 for the first time for seedbed preparation 
necessary in the establishment of the vegetative cover practices Also in a 
number of the construction-type practices items of material and equipment 
which are necessary for the functioning of the installation have been added for 
purposes of cost sharing. These added items or measures are not set out as 
separate practices in the national bulletin but appear as components of the 
package practice of which they properly are a part 

County committees were authorized and encouraged to develop practices for 
the treatment of critical conservation problems that had arisen subsequent to 
the initiation of the program in the county, the treatment of which could not be 
safely delayed until a subsequent program is available. 

Also authority was given for the development of practices to get at those basie 
conservation problems which, although not national in scope, do present a sub- 
stantial conservation problem in a local area. Criteria which such a practice 
should meet are as follows: (1) It must adequately meet the problem; (2) it would 
not be performed to the desired extent without program assistance; (3) it must 
have conservation benefits of an enduring or permanent nature; (4) it must be a 
practice on which the offering of financial assistance is fully justified as being in 
the public interest; (5) it must meet the standards and requirements of com- 
parable practices set forth in the national bulletin; and (6) it will not have the 
effect of expanding the scope or applicability of a practice, beyond any limits 
which are defined in the national bulletin for national application. 

The county-practice provision was included in the 1954 program to take care 
of practices not listed in the 1954 bulletin but which were considered by the 
county committee as needed to meet particular conservation problems on a sub- 
stantial number of farms in the county. These could be practices which had 
not been included in the 1953 program as well as practices not listed in the 1954 
national program. 

Well over 500 cases of these local practices were approved. Of all those recom- 
mended only the following were not approved: 


1. Chopping and mowing weeds in permanent covers 

This practice was not approved because it was considered that mowing weeds 
is a normal farming practice that will be carried out on a rather extensive scale 
even though cost sharing is not authorized under the program. Chopping weeds, 
in most areas, will be a part of seedbed preparation and as such will be eligible 
for cost sharing under other practices of their current State handbook. 
2. Clearing land suitable for cultivation 

Federal cost sharing for land clearing under the 1954 program has been limited 
to those areas where it is a necessary step in the establishment of a needed con- 
servation measure. Practice A-2 of the national bulletin bas been designed to 
offer cost sharing for clearing certain types of land that need the establishment 
of a permanent vegetative cover as a conservation measure and which if cleared 
would not be suitable for cultivation. Clearing land for general cropping use 
would likely make a greater contribution to production than to conservation and 
such use of funds does not now seem justified in view of current crop surpluses. 


3. Leveling spoil banks to increase acreages of cropland 

The spreading of spoil banks where necessary for conservation purposes may 
be authorized for cost sharing under the drainage practice now contained in the 
national bulletin. Cost sharing was not authorized for leveling spoil banks for 
the sole or primary purpose of making more cropland available since such a 
practice would likely make a greater contribution to production than to conserva- 
tion. 


4. Relocation of farm roads 


It was thought that this practice was one on which Federal cost sharing could 
not be justified as being sufficiently in the public interest. Convenience to the 
farm operator seemed to be the primary justification for the practice. Other 
practices approved provide cost sharing to accomplish in part the conservation 
purpose of the proposed practice. These are practices to establish a permanent 
cover on severely eroded land and for the establishment of permanent vegetation 
to stabilize and protect gullies. While these practices do not accomplish all that 
was proposed by this practice, they can be used to provide substantial conservation 
protection to presently eroded roadways on the farm. 
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5. Seeding small grain cover crops 


In developing the green-manure and cover-crop practices for the 1954 program 
the small grains were excluded because of a serious question as to whether cost 
sharing was needed for such crops. In view of this, cost sharing is possible for 
small grain cover crops only under those national bulletin practices provided for 
in the development of practices to meet conservation needs in limited areas 
Provisions for the development of such practices have been designed to specify 
that such practices must have conservation benefits of an enduring or permanent 
nature. Green manure and cover crops of small grains are recognized as having 
conservation benefits of only a limited duration; therefore, unless the practice 


proposed by the county is of an emergency nature, cost sharing for small grain 
cover crops has not been authorized. 


6. Unrestricted seeding of grasses and legumes on drought-damaged cropland 


Most of the measures contemplated could have been carried out under other 
national bulletin practices. The practice would have authorized cost sharing 
for new seedings of grasses and legumes on cropland without regard to need for 
conservation of the land. To extend eligibility for cost sharing for such seedings, 
even if limited to the drought area, would have meant the use of a considerable 
amount of program funds for seedings made as a part of normal farming operations 
and without bringing about any increase in the acreage devoted to protective 
vegetative cover. 

7. Establishing a permanent cover on cropland 


The 1954 program was designed to offer Federal cost-sharing for the establish- 
ment or improvement of permanent vegetative cover for the purpose of protecting 
soil against erosion. This practice as proposed would have materially exnanded 
the program to establish a cover on anv type of cropland for the production of 
crops rather than the conservation of soil and water. 

8. Plowing unde 


previously established stands of legumes and grasses for green 
manure 


This practice was disapproved because it was believed that cost sharing for the 
plowing down of a previously seeded crop would not achieve additional conser- 
vation. The benefits of green-manure practices have been recognized in the 
National Bulletin and cost sharing is authorized for the establishment of such 
crops. It was helieved that no substantial increase in the acreage of old stands 
that otherwise would be plowed down could be achieved by this practice. 

9. Installing tanks for collecting liquid\‘manure 

This practice was not approved because of the policy to confine the cost sharing 
for the applications of fertilizers to their use as an essential part of the initial 
establishment or initial improvement of protective vegetative covers as they are 
needed to meet a specific conservation problem. 


10. Supplying irrigation water by constructing wells 


Provisions for cost sharing for the conservation of irrigation water have been 
made in the 1954 program but this authorization does not extend to those practices 
such as this which would be for the primary purpose of developing underground 
water for irrigation. The construction of wells to provide water for irrigation 
generally would not conserve water. They are more for the purpose of the pro- 
duction of crops than for the conservation of water. 


11. Establishing new conservation irrigation systems 


The extent to which Federal cost sharing for the installation of new irrigation 
systems should be supported in a program of soil and water conservation prac- 
tices has been given careful consideration in the formulation of the program for a 
number of years. It has been the Department’s opinion that the funds available 
could be better used for effective conservation of soil and water if applied to the 
correction of existing conservation problems. The primary effect of the practice 
would be to bring new land into production. The proper installation of new irri- 
gation svstems depends primarily upon: (1) Adequate engineering assistance to 
determine the correct design and location of the ditches and structures, and (2) 
the availabilitv of sufficient funds to adequately finance the project. It is our 
opinion that these items can be better furnished through other governmental 
agencies or private enterprises than through the agricultural conservation 
program. 
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Vaintain ng vindbre aks 
Che cultivation of trees in years subsequent to their planting is a very desirable 
actice but is more of a maintenance measure than a conservation measure and 
uch was not considered to be within the intent of the 1954 program 
Constructing wate r,bars on fo t ads 
Chis practice is on? that will be of considerable assistance in correcting the erosion 
»blems that exist along the forest roads following logging operations. However, 
to the wide applic ation of the practice and the necessity for the deve iopment 
re complete specifications showing constructional and maintenance details, 


2 1 
ot considered feasible to undertake the practice under the 1954 program. 
be that in future programs satisfactory arrangements for e practice can 


leveloped. 
CONSERVATION PROBLEMS ON DIVERTED ACREAGE 


Senator Young. Will you give us some information now with refer- 
nee to this additional $55 million over and above the $195 million 
that you are asking for in connection with the surplus problem? 

Mr. Coxr. Yes, sir. The additional amount is $55 million that we 
are requesting for the 1955 ACP program. ‘That means we are asking 
actually for a total of $250 million for the 1955 program, which is an 
increase of $55 million over this 1954 program. The stipulation that we 
would apply to the additional $55 million would be that it would 
become available when the Secre tary finds it necessary to impose 
limitations on the use of diverted acres. Should the Secretary not 
find it necessary to impose limitations on diverted acres, then the 
$55 million additional would not be used. But the point I wish to 
make is that it is our hope that we can get two values out of the ACP 
program for 1955. 

The first one is a conservation practice program as we have had in 
the past. The second is that we can get conservation practices on 
diverted acres, to help out in this diverted acre program in addition 
to the overall conservation program, 

Senator Youne. What do you plan to do to encourage the farmers 
to withhold production on diverted acres? 

Mr. Coknr. The actual program that we will develop for the use of 
diverted acres we have not yet worked out. We are going to have to 
announce that before the first of July or earlier if we possibly can, 
so that farmers can get their plans ready and know what the require- 
ments will be for diverted acres. But we have not yet arrived at the 
definite plan for our use of any diverted acres in detail. 

Senator Youna. I think it is a commendable program. It would 
be much easier for us, however, if you could give us some idea what 
this $55 million is for. 

Senator ELLenpeER. I wonder if Mr. Coke could tell us if it differs 
from the present program, and if so, to what extent. 

Mr. Coxnr. The point I am trying to make is that we do not like 
to talk about the $55 million program as being something separate 
and apart, except that it will be contingent upon the Secre tary finding 
it necessary to impose limitations. ‘The entire $250 million, if we 
get the total amount, or the $195 million, will be used substantially, 
so far as practices are concerned, as they are at the present time. 

Senator ELLeENDER. But you are limiting $55 million of that 
amount to diverted acres, 


Mr. Coxe. No, sir. 
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Senator ELLENDER. That is what I understood you to say the other 
day. For what are you putting in the $55 million extra, then? 

Mr. Coxn. We are requesting the $55 million because, if we have 
to have limitations on the use of diverted acres, we are going to have 
a much larger problem to deal with than if we do not have a limita- 
tion program. If we have limitation on diverted acres we feel we 
need the additional $55 million to push the ACP program on to a 
larger acreage. 

Senator Toye. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. May I try to get this question straight in my mind. 
You say if you are going to have diverted acres, there is no question 
but what you will have a diverted acreage because you have asked 
for a reduction in the wheat acreage planted. That we know. We 
know that Congress voted a specific reduction of the cotton, and we 
know that the producer has asked, and the producer must comply 
if he is going to have the benefits of a ceiling. Therefore, you know 
you are going to have a diverted acreage in corn. 

Mr. Coxe. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. The question then become this: What are you going 
to do with the diverted acres? That is what I learned from the 
House language, where it states: 

The language in the accompanying bill provides that $55 million of this amount 


shall be placed in reserve until Congress adopts a program relative to use of lands 
diverted from production. 


Do we have to enact the legislation? Do you not have the authority 
to proceed to promulgate a program for the diverted acres? 
Mr. Coxe. Yes, we have that authority. 


Senator Tuyr. I knew you had and that is what led me to ask the 
question. 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF PROGRAM 


The second thing, if you had that, then you must start putting that 
program into an administrative order because if you do not, this is 
the planting season of the year in my country and the drills and tractors 
are in operation, and if you do not have a program, it will be into 
barley, oats, soybeans, and some other crops. If that is the case, 
you have only jumped from the frying pan into the open fire because 
they will feed barley and oats, and the soybeans and barley will take 
the place of our corn, and your corn will go in under seed and your 
rattle will be fed oats and barley, with some soybean cake and oil- 
meal cake, and you have only stepped out of the frying pan into the 
fire. 

I would say get this program announced. I think the farmer is in 
a frame of mind that he will take and put these diverted acres into 
clover or alfalfa and build a bank deposit of good soil, a bank deposit 
of good soil for the day when our production will be needed. There- 
fore, | am like Senator Young. The $55 million, it is not a question 
of whether you put that into effect, but it is a question, I think, where 
we had better adopt a program and start saying what we are going to 
do with the $55 million program. 

[ am sorry I made a statement rather than raise a question. 
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Mr. Coxe. You have pointed out very well the problem we have. 
May I explain 2 or 3 points? You were talking about the 1954 crop, 
and we do have a problem in 1954 on the diverted acres, but we do 
not, in 1954, have either crop compliance requirements nor do we 
have limitations on the use of diverted acres. So for 1954 if a farmer 
wishes to plant barley on his acreage he is taking out of wheat, he can 
do that without penalty. We are talking in this appropriation for 
1955, not 1954. 

Senator Tuys. If I seem to be argumentative and if I sound like it, 
I beg your pardon. But if you do not put it into effect until 1955, I 
would have to differ with you because you have surplus today and the 
only reason you divert from wheat, corn and cotton is to try to get the 
production in a manageable situation with your consumption or your 
exportability. If you defer until another year, you will already be in 
the fire that fall. Therefore, it would seem to me the farmer voted to 
accept the wheat reduction last year on wheat, the farmer knows what 
we legislatively enacted on cotton, and I know that the producer out 
in my section of the country, and we are in a commercial corn area, 
has already received his notice. Many a farmer is taking a 24-perce nt 
cut in his acreage. We have that question right before us. If we 
defer this until 1955 we will be absolutely in error, in my opinion, 
because we will then have suffered a production in oats and barley and 
soybean that we will be swamped with. 1 would have said that the 
program should be put into effect as early as possible. Some of this 
money, I was thinking, was to meet some of the problems you would 
be faced with after June 30 of this year. 

Mr. Coxn. You and I do not differ at all on the problems involved 
in this. With your statement, we heartily agree. It was not possi- 
ble for us to start in with the allocation of the limitations on diverted 
acres. We had plantings already in winter wheat that made it im- 
possible for us, without going back and making retroactive require- 
ments, to put limitations on diverted acres. So we do not have those 
for 1954. We are going to run into the very problem that you have 
so well stated. But what we are talking about on the budget is the 
$250 million authorization at this time for the 1955 program. We 
say here that the additional $55 million will be available in the event 
that the Secretary finds it necessary to impose limitations. 

There is no question but what we are going to have diverted acres, 
but if the Secretary imposes limitations on the use of those diverted 
acres, then the $55 million additional to the ACP program would 
then become available for use in the ACP program. 

Senator ELtenper. And on those diverted acres. That determi- 
nation would be by the Secretary. 

Mr. Coxnr. Not quite, Senator Ellender. 

Senator ELLenpEeR. The House report so states. 

Mr. Coxr. The House report puts it in a little different vein than 
that which we requested. The House says that the diverted acres—— 

Senator ELLENDER. Let me put it to you this way: If the Secretary 
should find it unnecessary to spell out a program for diverted acres, 
this money cannot be used? 

Mr. Coxe. The extra $55 million would not be available, that is 
right. 

Senator ELLenper. If that is true, are not the $55 million to be 


used on diverted acres?) Why does it not work both ways? 
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Mr. Coxs. It does work both ways, with this exception, Senator 
Ellender. We do not w _ to use just the $55 million on diverted 
acres. We are hopeful and expect to use a “portion and perhaps a 
large portion of the $195 million, if that is authorized, for diverted 
acres. Your statement is right. But only to the point that with 
the $195 million, if that is what we get, we would still use a good 
portion of that for conservation practices on diverted acres. 
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Senator ELLENDER. Suppose you have 29 million. I think the last 
session we had on the subject indicated you might have as many as 
29 million acres of diverted acres? 

Mr. Coxe. 25 to 30, something like that. 

Senator ELtenper. Well, will the amount that you spend out of 
this $55 million be dependent on the number of acres that are actually 
declared to be diverted acres by the Secretary of Agriculture, and upon 
which this money could be used? 

Mr. Coxe. I don’t quite get your question, Senator, I am sorry. 

Senator ELLENDER. | will start over again. You are asking now 
for an appropriation of $55 million and an extra $55 million to be used 
by the Secretary of Agriculture in order to pay for soil conservation 
practices on this diverted acre age, if the Secretary so declares. 

Will the amount of money to be used out of this $55 million be 
dependent on the number of acres that are diverted and so declared by 
the Secretary? 

In other words, suppose you have 25 million acres of land that i 
diverted, and the Secretary says “I am going to take only 10 million 
of that.” Can he use the whole $55 million on the 10 million acres if 
he wants to, or would it be used in proportion to the number of acres 
that are actually declared by the Secretary to be eligible for the pro- 
gram under this $55 million? 

Mr. Coxe. In as much as the $55 million is not the total amount 
of money that we would expect to spend on diverted acres, Senator, 
we would expect to spend some of the $195 million on that. You 
cannot draw a line between one phase of it and another. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why do you not call it $250 million and call it 
an amount, and not try to segregate it? 

Mr. Coxe. We could do that. 

Senator ELLenpErR. Why do you not do it and let it be used for 
the whole program. That is what you have to do. 

Senator Youna. If it were possible to take 10 or 15 million of the 
diverted acres.and require that farmers keep them completely out of 
production, and also require that they could not even cut hay on 
those acres and so on, you could make some sizable payments, up to 
maybe as much as $3 or $4 an acre for that purpose. I think such a 
program would help considerably in reducing production. 

Senator EnLenper. It would. It is the only way, unless the 
weather conditions are less favorable than in the last 10 years. If we 
have the same favorable weather conditions that we have had in the 
past decade, we can expect the production. If the diverted acres 
go to oats, barley, soybeans, sorghums or some other type of crop, it 
will all serve as feed, even buckwheat. Buckwheat in the northern 
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regions will make excellent feed if a farmer wants to use it. There- 
fore, you have to take into consideration the fact that if you want to 
hold down the production, you have to take some acres and not permit 
those acres to go into any type of crop; they should be put to grass. 
Only through the growing of a crop of grass are you building a deposit 
of good earth. 

Mr. Coxe. Grass or legumes. 
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Senator ELLenper. You are not eroding it, nor are you leaking it 
out by wind and water? So for that reason it would seem to me that 
if we are going to have a successful program in reducing production 
and cutting down on surpluses, we have to take this step of making 
certain that this diverted acreage is not just going to be used to 
produce a competitive feed crop, like barley, oats, buckwheat, or 
some of those southern crops that we are not even accustomed to 
producing. They can grow them in Kansas and Oklahoma and places 
like that. 

Senator Young. Mr. Coke, vou have some real problems. I think 
that is true of the whole Department of Agriculture. It is not an 
easy matter to control surpluses and maintain good farm prices in 
these postwar vears. But if we fail to maintain good farm prices, 
| am firmly convinced we are due for another depression. The 
answer is not an easy one. 

Mr. Coxe. | am glad you say it that way, because we have been 
struggling with how can we get at this diverted acres program, where 
we can get a sound program, one that will do what vou are talking 
about, Senator Thve. We have not vet arrived at the answer of how 
to bring that about. 

Senator THyr. When you go out into the western Dakotas, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington, it is customary to summer fallow. If vou 
are familiar with it personally, you know vou summer fallow. That 
is a common practice. They do not have the rains that we have in 
the Kast. Therefore, your summer fallowing and keeping your field 
black is the best practice that can be introduced in that area. In 
our section of the country if we leave it black and intend to keep it 
black, we have an erosion that is exceedingly serious to us. ‘Therefore, 
vour seeding of grass is safe as a method. I say grass, but it is a 
legume. I am speaking of clover or alfalfa. Then you are doing 
this, that you are building fertility at the same time you have tied 
the soil up against erosion. So in the main, across the country you 
have 4 or 5 different tvpes of programs that you will introduce from 
the extreme South until vou get to the northwest region of the State 
of Washington. You have a geographical program. 

Mr. Coke. I wish it were only 4 or 5. 

Senator Tye. Certainly. But it has to be done because if the 
Lord blesses us with the weather conditions, we are going to produce. 
There is no shutting down. 

Mr. Coxe. Could I make one more statement? 
Senator Youna. Certainly. 
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STEPPED-UP PROGRAM ANTICIPATED 


Mr. Coxe. I think perhaps I have not given a et statement 

A portion of the money of the 1954 AC ‘p money that is, the $195 

million, is right now being used on diverted acres. So our program 

is going in that direction. We are getting some of that this year. 

All we are asking, actually, is a stepup of the program for 1955 with 

this additional money. 

Senator Youna. 1 would like to read a part of the House report. 

This is the House Appropriations Subcommittee on Agriculture report: 

The committee realizes the importance of establishing good soil-preserving 
practices on lands taken out of production on such a diverted acreage program 
and believes that special attention should be given to these problems under the 
agricultural conservation program. It feels strongly that in the interest of 
economy and good soil conservation the sum of $55 million is entirely inadequate 
to do the job. It has included no more than this amount—the budget funds are 
available for such additional technical assistance to soil conservation districts, 
landholders and operators, and related materials and land-treatment work as is 
necessary for maximum flood-prevention progress in those watersheds. 

The last part has reference to a different subject. But the thought 
I wish to convey to you is that the House committee feels that the 
amount is insufficient. If you find you need more money for this 
important program, now or later, I think this committee would be 
inclined to act favorably. 

Mr. Coxe. I do not think we quite made our point with the House 
committee. If we were talking only of $55 million for the diverted 
acre program, we would heartily agree that that is not enough. But 
we are talking about $250 million for the diverted acre program. We 
felt that with this amount a pretty adequate job could be done. 

Senator Younc. You could not use the entire $250 million, could 
you? 

Mr. Coxe. No; because you still have the regular programs going 
on. If we get the $250 million it will be allocated to the State on the 
conservation need formula which we have used in the past. There 
are some areas, some States, that have less of a diverted-acre problem 
than others. In those States where there is less acreage of diverted 
programs, they would go along with their normal ACP program. 

In those States where there is a large amount of diverted acres, 
more of the money would go into conservation practices on diverted 
acres. So you are talking here about much more money than the 
$55 million. 

Senator Maysank. As I understand it, you are talking about 
$250 million, of which $55 miilion is to be spent this year? 

Mr. Coxe. No, sir. 

Senator Maypank. The authorization is $250 million? 

Mr. Coker. Yes, sir. 

Senator Maypank. For the 1955 crop year? 

Mr. Coxe. That is right. 

Senator Maysank. The language in the accompanying bill pro- 
vides that $55 million of this amount shall be placed in reserve until 
the next Congress has adopted a program relative to the use of lands 
diverted from production. Therefore, you are talking about $55 
million from $250 million, which makes $195 million, does it not? 

Mr. Coxe. Yes, sir. 


Senator Maypank. That is what I meant to say. 
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r Mr. Coxe. The language of the House committee provided some- 
what different than we have recommended. 
Senator Maypank. That is right. 


DIFFERENCE IN RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. Coke. Our recommendation was a $250 million program, 
$55 million to be available when the Secretary determines that it is 
necessary to impose acreage limitations. The House has changed 
that to say “‘When the Congress has adopted.”’ 

You see, there is a difference between our recommendation and the 
recommendation of the House committee in that respect. We think 
it is a rather significant difference between the two. 

Senator MayBanxk. Congress has to approve this program before 
you can spend a nickel of it. 

Mr. Coxe. That is right. 

Senator MayBpank. You are thinking that if Congress does not 
approve anything, and we get into this jam, we will say, and we hope 
we will not, then you will have the right to use it. In substance, 
that is what it is. 

Mr. Coxe. That is it; yes, sir. 

Senator Youna. The House committee report leaves the impres- 
sion that probably only about $55 million would be avaliable under 
this program for diverted acres, where you think several times that 
much should be. 

Mr. Coker. That is right. 

Senator Young. Do you want to proceed? 

Mr. Coxe. We have pretty well digested the formal statement 
that I have. I don’t think it would be necessary to take the time. 
It might be that Mr. Ritchie would have some other points that I 
have missed that he would like to bring up. There are two additional 
points after we get through with this particular discussion. 

Senator Young. I think we should have the entire statement 
inserted in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT oF J. Eart Coxe, ASsISTANT SECRETARY 
1955 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


The budget proposes the appropriation of $195 million. That is the amount 
of the advance authorization for the 1954 ACP. 

The 1954 program emphasizes conservation practices with enduring benefits. 
However, it is not limited to such practices. Recognition is being given to the 
necessity of working with the individual farmer not only on the basis of what is 
most desirable but also on the basis of what is practicable of attainment on his 
farm in 1954. The program seeks additional conservation. By that we mean 
conservation in addition to what the farmer already is carrying out as a part of his 
normal farming operations. There is wide latitude in the 1954 ACP for local 
program adaptation and flexibility of program operation. In addition to a broad 
national program of practices of wide applicability, we have approved in over 
500 cases what we refer to as county practices. ‘These are to better adapt the 
program to special conditions and problems in the particular county which the 
broad national program does not treat with. 

Two important departures from the 1953 program are being undertaken. 
First, we are asking that farmers give complete treatment to a specific conservation 
problem, rather than piecemeal treatment. This is referred to as a package 
practice approach. Too frequently in the past we have concerned ourselves with 
only a part of the conservation job and the complete solution to the problem 
never was reached. The second departure from 1953 is to offer the farmer a 
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definite and exact amount of cost sharing on a particular job rather than a 
gamble or chance that he might get some or more financial help if other farmers 
fall down on their conservation undertakings. We believe this is a sound ap- 
proach, expecially with those farmers least able to invest their resources in con- 
servation 

In 1954 we are emphasizing the meeting of community-type conservatio1 
problems. Often this is the essential first step to doing the conservation jol 
on individual farms. 


Recently, we reexamined the 1954 program and, based on recommendations 


from the States, adjusted it to more nearly meet the conservation problems o1 
lands being diverted from crops under 1954 acreage allotments. 

The 1954 ACP will not be affected by the recent reorganization of the De 

partment. The ASC committees will continue to have administrative responsi- 
bility for the program in the field. They will be assisted by Soil Conservation 
Service and Forest Service employees in technical matters. ‘lhey are receiving 
an increasing amount of advisory help from employees of the Extension Service 
and other agencies. The 1954 program truly is a teamwork program of all the 
agencies of the Department concerned with conservation. 
1955 ACP 
With vour permission I wish to discuss now our plans and views with respect 
to an ACP for the 1955 crop year. As you know, authority for Federal adminis- 
tration of an ACP expires December 31, 1954. ‘The Department has submitted 
to the Congress proposed legislation which, if enacted, will extend this authority, 
place particular emphasis on diverted acreage problems, and make other changes 
in the basie legislation for the ACP. The budget proposes the authorization of a 
1955 program in the amount of $250 million. 

This increase in the program level above the 1954 level is being sought only 
in the expectation that it will be necessary for the Secretary to impose limitations 
on the use of diverted acres and thereby that there will be available for conserva- 
tion treatment a larger proportion of the cropland acreage than in 1954. At 
appears almost certain that limitations on the use of diverted acres 
will be imposed, but under the budget language commitments in excess of $195 


million under the 1955 program would not be made until such limitations are 
actually announced 


this time it 


The program and operating policies for 1954 were devised after very widespread 
deliberation and recommendation and we believe that most of them should be 
continued for 1955. However, I wish to make it absolutely clear that we have 
advised all States that in developing their recommendations on what the 1955 
national program should be, they are in no way confined to the present provisions. 
The States and counties are free to make any recommendation which they believe 
is sound. We shall give careful consideration to every one of those reeommenda- 
tions. Since State and county recommendations on what should be the national 
ACP are now being formulated, we would not wish to decide yet on the specific 
program provisions for 1955. However, it seems to us to be imperative that par- 
ticular attention be given to the conservation needs of land being diverted from 
allotment crops. We propose to do this as a part of the regular agricultural con- 
servation program. County committees will give particular consideration to 
this problem when considering farmers’ requests for cost-sharing. 

\ 1955 program of $250 million represents a $55 million increase over the pro- 
gram level for 1954. In proposing this increase, we have in mind helping farmers 
care for lands being temporarily diverted from allotment crops and also of helping 
farmers make long-term land-use adjustments needed for conservation on a con- 
tinuing basis. It is our belief that with these objectives the 1955 agricultural 
conservation program will be of great service to farmers and to the Nation. 

We are not proposing any change in the formula for distributing program funds 
to States which the Congress has set forth in recent program authorizations.  !t 
is our feeling that a $250 million program level will be adequate to take advantage 
of the increased opportunity for dealing with conservation problems in 1955 in- 
cluding the additional conservation problems brought about by the imposition of 
acreage allotments 

Mr. Fred Ritchie, Acting Administrator of the ACPS and members of his staff 
are here. They will be glad to supply any further information you desire about 
the ACP. 


Senator Young. Mr. Ritchie? 
Mr. Rrreute. I don’t believe I have anything at this time, Mr. 
Chairman. | would be glad to answer any questions that I can on 
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what we have done for 1954. It might be, Mr. Coke, that you would 
want to go ahead and talk on the others before I go into that. 


NEED FOR APPRAISAL OF LONG-rIME TREND ON USE OF LANDS 


Mr. Coxe. All right. We have two points that we would like to 
raise for your consideration. We feel very much the need for a better 
appraisal and evaluation of the long-term trend on use of lands in 
agriculture in this country. It is difficult to actually know where the 
areas and how much land, for instance, is marginal where the areas are 
where we could give the emphasis to get back into grass or other 
covers and out of crop production of annual crops. 

So we would like to have authority to use some part of the ACP 
funds —and it is provided in law to do so—to make this evaluation 
and appraisal of the land use throughout the United States. We need 
more definite information. 

Senator Youna. Did I hear you right, that you are going to ask for 
an additional authorization, or do you feel you have the authorization? 

Mr. Coke. We have the authorization at the present time. 

Senator ELLENDER. You want to ezrmark a part of the $195 
million? 

Mr. Coxe. We want to use a part of the $195 million. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you want a specific sum or what? 

Mr. Coxe. Well, we don’t know as of the present time how much 
it will cost. We think that with the States cooperating with the 
Department, somewhere between a million and a million and a half 
dollars would make a thorough study of this. If that was agreeable 
with the Congress, it would put us into the position where we might 
use those funds. 

Senator ELLENDER. You reduced the sum from $250 to $195. Why 
do you want to further cut it? Why do you not ask for separate 
funds? 

Mr. Coke. Inasmuch as we had the authority in here, we figured 
we could do this within the appropriations that were established 
without asking for additional funds. 

Senator ELLeENpDER. But you would reduce the amount? 

Mr. Coxr. You would reduce the amount of payments, that is 
right. 

Senator ELLenper. And further curtail it for further studies. 

Mr. Coxe. Perhaps that is sufficient on that. Do you want me to 
go to my second point? 


QUESTION OF CHANGES IN CONSERVATION PRACTICES 


Senator Young. Let me ask this question first: Do you contem- 
plate any major changes in soil conservation practices for next year? 
Will you continue, for example, payments on some recurring practices 
on which you are now making payments? 

Mr. Coxkr. Substantially the same. Do you want to enlarge on 
that, Mr. Ritchie. 

Mr. Ritcure. We are now getting in from all the counties to the 
States and from the State committees and the other agencies at the 
State level, consolidated recommendations on what they think we 
should include in the 1955 program to best deal with their conserva- 
tion problem as they will have it in 1955, at the county and State level. 
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We would anticipate that we would likely continue, pretty much the 
policy of urging that these funds go for the most beneficial and most 
enduring practices that it was practicable to get carried out without 
restricting them to that, and trying to work with the farmer on the 
kind of practices that he is in a position to undertake and ready to 
undertake, and encourage him to go as far as he can. 

Senator Younc. I hope you do not mean by that that you are 
going to make any major change in this program. If you are, I think 
you ought to tell the committee about it. I cannot urge too strongly 
that you say at this time, if you are going to make changes in this 
program, because if you follow up later with major changes there is 
going to be some serious trouble between the Department and this 
committee. 

That is my personal opinion. I do not mean by that that you should 
not attempt to improve the program, but if you change over to the 
program that has been proposed in the past, of entirely eliminating 
payments for recurring practices, I think it would be all wrong. If 
you are intending to follow that kind of a program, you should advise 
the committee. 

Mr. Rircuisr. I don’t think in our contemplation of the program 
we have even thought that there would be a major change as between 
1954 and 1955. But we did not want to impose on the States any 
restriction whatever in what they would recommend. I would not 
expect that there would be recommendations of major changes. But 
we inevitably will probably have some changes which will be improve- 
ments, I hope, which the States want. 

Senator Younac. If you contemplate major changes, I think it 
would be well to so advise either the Appropriations. Committees or 
the Agriculture and Forestry Committee of the Senate. 

Senator ELLenprer. There may not be a major change from 1954 
to 1955, but what about major changes from 1953 to 1954? ‘That is 
what I am concerned with. 1954 is just beginning to be contracted 
for now. They are operating under a restricted program now, as 
compared to what it was in 1953. Am I not right in that? 

Mr. Rircuie. Well, the 1954 program, of course, was announced 
last summer, almost a year ago now, and it has been underway in 
several States since as early as October. I wish to emphasize again 
that we have told the State and county people that they are free to 
make recommendations on changes in any direction they want to go. 

Whether they will recommend that we go back toward some of the 
things we were doing in 1953 or not, we do not know at this time. 

Senator ELLENDER. Must those recommendations be within certain 
limitations? 

Mr. Rircuier. No, sir; we impose no limitations on what they can 
consider and recommend to the Secretary—the changes that they 
think should be made, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. Except for one thing. As I read page 413, 
you list conservation measures for which cost-sharing assistance is 
offered and you state that these 


shall include practices primarily for— 
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and you have six categories here on page 413. You have this 
proy ision: 

Cost-sharing assistance is offered only for the practices considered necessary 
to meet the most urgently needed conservation programs on the farm, and then 
only if it is believed that the farmers would not perform the practices to the 
required extent without such assistance. 

You can make the whole program inoperative if you press that 
provision. 

Mr. Rrrenie. Sir, that provision is substantially the same as the 
provision that was in effect for the 1953 program. ‘There is no change. 
That is the same. 

Senator ELuenper. I understand, but there was a little more 
liberality of interpretation by the prior administration than you now 
seem to exercise. Am I not right in that? 

Mr. Rirenie. Well, | believe the 1954 program, in the national 
bulletin, together with the practices which have been approved to 
meet the conservation problems of local areas, these county practices, 
which Mr. Coke talked about, cover very substantially as full a scope 
of the treatment of conservation problems as the 1953 program. 

Senator E:.nenper. Are you carrying on the program, and deter- 
mining the extent to which more new practices can be evolved, so as 
to have the farmer follow them in the hope that better conservation 
methods can be worked out? 

For instance, | remember 3 or 4 years ago we had a program wherein 
| county in each State was given almost carte blanche to work out 
programs, to trv and evolve additional methods of soil conservation. 
(s | recall, in St. Helena Parish, or County in my own State, I think 
there were 82 to 85 percent of the farmers participating in that pro- 


cram. That is a far cry from having only 38 percent in my State now. 
What are you doing in the direction of getting more farmers interested 
and getting more practices worked out that would tend to better 
conserve and preserve our soil? 


NEEDED CONSERVATION PRACTICES 


Mr. Rrrcure. As compared with 1953 and 1952, we are for 1954 
offering to all counties the opportunity to work out any needed addi- 
tional practices. 

Senator ELLeENDER. Any needed practices. What do you mean by 
needed? 

Mr. Rrrenie. The ones they consider are necessary in order to 
treat conservation problems that are not already authorized for 
treatment in the State program or the national program. We have 
asked that those be practices that have true conservation use and have 
as enduring benefits as they can get. 

Senator Youna. Just a moment, please. You are talking about 
enduring benefits. You finally are going to get down to the nub of 
the thing. It makes a lot of difference what interpretation you 
place on enduring benefits. Could I ask one question? 

Senator EL.tenper. Certainly, sir. 


ANNUAL PAYMENTS 


Senator Youne. The program in the past provided for stubble 
mulching payments, for example, on an annual basis. You are 
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really proposing that these annual payments be done away with? 

Mr. Rrrenir. Not necessarily. 

Senator YounG. You are trying to discourage them, are you not? 

Mr. Rircniz. We are asking that the farmer who has problems of 
a greater nature than just the things he does each year, try to approach 
them all 

Senator YounGc. You are not getting my point. You can, | 
believe, answer my question more definitely. 

Now, as a matter of fact, have not the annual payments for stubble 
mule ‘hing been done away with largely? 

Mr. Rrrcute. No, sir. The payments for stubble mulching are 
still allowed. We are not making payments just for summer fallowi ing. 
But payments for carrying out these protective measures in 1954 are 
permitted. They are restricted in the 1954 program to payments 
for things over and above what is customarily being done on the farm, 
and leaving that to the local interpretation on the things that the 
additional conservation should get. 

Senator Youna. If a county or State PMA decides to make annual 
payments for stubble mulching, are vou going to permit it? 

Mr. Rirenie. Well, we are permitting it in 1954 where it represents 
an increased acreage of it on his farm, 

Senator YounG. Are you going to do it next year? 

Mr. Rireniz. | could not answer for next year, for 1955, I don’t 
think. 

Senator Youna. In effect, what you are saying is that you are 
disregarding the recommendations of local people, and you are dic- 
tating the policy here in Washington. ‘That is your own statement: 
is it not? 

Mr. Rircute. No, sir; | hope not. 

Senator Younc. Let me ask the question again. You say you 
leave it to the counties. If a county wishes to make annual pay- 
ments for stubble mulching, are you going to prohibit them from 
doing it in the future? 

Mr. Rirenie. If the 1955 national program has authorities which 
would permit the approval of that, we will, sir. We are this year 
where the local people and State people concur. We have asked 
that where the county committee recommends a practice that is not 
in the program, before we will approve it that the State committee 
approve it also as being needed in the county. 
PAYMENTS FOR 


STUBBLE MULCHING 





Senator Younc. Let me put it this way: I am sorry for getting a 
little disturbed. I had a battle over this last year through telegrams 
and letters to the Secretary of Agriculture and I never did get a 
satisfactory reply. It seems like the answer was always vague and 
indefinite. Let me ask it this way: 

If a county in North Dakota wanted to continue annual payments 
for stubble mulching and the State committee agreed that payments 
should be continued, are you going to permit them to make payments? 

Do I make myself clear now? 

Mr. Rirentr. Yes, 1 think so. You see, I cannot make a categorical 
statement as to what the 1955 policies will be. I can tell you in terms 
of what we would do in 1954, based on the program now. 
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Senator Younc. What you are really planning to do, then, is to 
disregard the wishes of the State. 

Mr. Rirente. No, sir; because we want to give regard to the wishes 
of the State. 

Senator Youna. If a State wanted to do it and the county wanted 
to do it, can you not state categorically now that they will be permitted 
to do so? 

Mr. Coxe. You are asking us to make a statement prior to the 
time we work out the program. We are going to follow the same 
program in developing our recommendations that we have before. 
If the county and the States recommend a practice, and if it provides 
for, and it provided for additional conservation practices on the land, 
we have no intention of changing our practice from 1954. 

Senator YounaG. The reason I asked the question about stubble 
mulching is that I think stubble mulching will do more to prevent 
blowings, such as is occuring now in the Dust Bowl area, than any 
other practice vou could follow. I think rather than discouraging it, 
that kind of a farm practice, and payments for it, should be 
encouraged, 

Mr. Coxe. We feel that we have greatly liberalized the ACP 
program for 1954 over what it has been in the past by permitting 
counties latitude in requesting practices needed to meet local con- 
ditions. 

Senator Youne. Any other questions? 


LIMITATION IN SCOPE OF FERTILIZER PRACTICE 


Senator ELLENDER. The reason you have limited the use of fer- 
tilizers as you indicated a while ago is that it is your belief that the 
farmer would do it in any event, whether you assist him or not. He 
would be prone to do it. Is that the reason why you refuse it? 

Mr. Rrrcniz. We limited the scope of the fertilizer practice in the 
belief that if we helped the farmer make the application of fertilizer 
that he needed to establish these crops, that the additional benefits 
he would get from increased forage or increased hay from them would 
justify him fertilizing them in the subsequent years without any 
additional payment. 

Senator ELLenpER. And therefore you would force him to pay for 
those out of his own pocket? 

Mr. Rrrenie. Yes, sir. We would ask him if he got help from us in 
establishing a pasture or if we helped establish legumes which he 
could also use for hay or pasture and we paid a part of the fertilizer 
bill that it took to establish them, then that he keep them up with 
his own funds. 

Senator ELLENDER. Would the same thing apply for those planting 
legumes in order to restore soil fertility? 

Mr. Rircuigz. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. You would apply the same principle? 

Mr. Rirresie. The principle for the 1954 program on establishing 
land to be used for pasture, as an example, was that we would help 
the farmer establish that land in pasture, pay a part of the soil prepara- 
tion, land preparation, a part of the seeding costs, a part of the liming 
costs, a part of the fertilizer costs, a part of whatever it took to do the 
job right, and ask him in exchange, “Will you maintain that pasture 
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and keep it in good condition so that it will take care of the land,’ as 
differentiated between earlier programs in which we not only paid 
him to establish it, but paid him in the second or third years to ferti- 
lize it to get his increased growth of forage or additional production 
of hay. 

Mr. Coxn. May I bring up one additional point? 

Senator Youna. Certainly. 





PROPOSAL TO ELIMINATE SMALL-~PAYMENT INCREASES 
















Mr. Coxe. In the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, 
there is a provision for what is known as the small-payment increase. 
That provides that for any farmer whose payment is less than $200, will 
receive additional payments, and the amount of payments depends 
upon the amount of his total payment. The total amount of money 
which we have been distributing under this small-payment increase 
amounts to about $26 million. In the legislation which the admin- 
istration has presented to the Congress for the farm program, there 
is a provision for the elimination of the small-payment increase. In 
our presentation last year to both this committee and the House 
committee, we recommended its elimination, for in our belief it does 
not add to the total purchase of, or the total incentive for, additional 
conservation. It merely adds to what somebody already gets under 
the regular program, and we felt that it would be much more effective 
in getting more conservation if we eliminated it and used the $26 
million for regular conservation payments in the regular fashion. 

So we are again recommending that the small-payment increases be 
eliminated. 

Senator Youne. What did the House do on that? 

Mr. Coxe. The House took no action on it. 

Senator ELLenprER. You say there is $26 million involved? 

Mr. Coxe. $26 million involved in the small-payment increase. 

Senator ELLenpDER. How does that operate? Could you be specific? 

Mr. Coxe. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Give us an example. 

Mr. Coxe. We will have the technician give you the specific 
examples. 















ILLUSTRATION OF 





PRACTICE 








Senator ELLenpER. Pick out any one and tell us how 
That involves the small farmer, too, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rircnte. I think I could illustrate it for you this way. Let’s 
say a farmer carries out practices which, at the rate of payment he 
is offered for doing them, would earn him $20. Then this small pay- 
ment increase provision would automatically increase that payment 
to $28. It would add $8 to the $20 payment. That is without regard 
to whether it is a small farm or a large farm. It could be a 500-acre 
farm that only did $20 worth of conservation and you would have 
to raise, by the provision of law, the payment from $20 to $28. 

Senator Youna. Is that involved on the basis of need provision 
that we put in here a few years ago? Is this involved in that? 

Mr. Rircuie. No, sir; 1 don’t believe so. This was put into the 
basic act back in 1938, and was placed in the act at a time when a 


it worksé 
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large portion of the payments were made as subsidy payments or 
price-support payments for cotton, wheat, corn, or other types of crop 
payments rather than payments for practices. 

Senator ELLeNpER. As I remember, this extra pay was provided 
more as an inducement to get the farmer to adopt the practices. Of 
course, they are so small that chances are he wouldn’t undertake them. 
But if he had this bonus paid to him, the supposition was that it would 
be more appealing to him than otherwise. Am I correct in that? 
Was that the reason for this extra payment? 

Mr. Rrreure. Well, sir, 1 am not sure, because at the time it was 
enacted, as I said, it would appear that it might have been more to 
pay the farmer who got a small crop payment. He had only a small 
cotton farm, as an illustration, and consequently would get only a 
small cotton payment and so they paid him more money. Only a 
small amount of the total program was for conservation practices back 
in those days. 

Senator Younac. Administration costs in making these additional 
payments are quite high; are they not? 

Mr. Coxe. They are high, whenever they have to be figured 
separately. 

METHOD OF PAYMENT 


Senator Youna. What additional work would be required; would 
there be more checks written? 

Senator ELLENpDER. It would not involve any more checks, but 
would be included in the one check. If the payment is 20, and you 
give him a bonus of 8, you give him $28 instead of $20. 

Mr. Rircuin. About 95 percent of the payments that are made 


have to be increased by this automatic provision. 

Senator ELLENpER. But not by the issuance of two checks. 

Mr. Rircute. No, sir. You either have to pay—you pay them in 
one check or in many cases we advance the farmer seed or contractor 
services or something in lieu of a — payment and then if we do not 
advance the small-payment increase at the same time, sometimes we 
have to pay at the end of the mama just the small-payment increase. 
But approximately 95 percent of the farmers get this small-payment 
increase because their payments are less than $200. 

Senator Youne. I can see quite an advantage of making one pay- 
ment, if possible. 

Senator ELLenpER. That is what is done. 

Senator Young. You really have to calculate the payments twice, 
do you not? 

Mr. Rrrcnte. You have to compute that. You have to figure out 
how much he would get at the rate per acre, or so much per yard, 
and then add this to it later on. 

Senator ELLENDER, You have to do that later on anyway; is that 
right? 

Mr. Rrrcente. You don’t have to do the last step. 

Senator ELttenper. In other words, the last step would be deter- 
mined on the amount you paid. 

Mr. Rircute. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. So it is very simple. If his payments are $20, 
you just add 8 to it. 

Mr. Rrrcuie. That is right; yes, sir. 
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Senator ELLENpDER. There is no more calculation to be done. 


| don’t see how it involves more work, particularly when you pay in 
one check. The amount of this separate payment depends on the 
amount that he spends. 

Mr. Rrrenre. That is correct. 

Senator Extenper. That is, the base amount. So all vou do when 
the base amount is X dollars, and that is the amount or minimum 
obtained so as to be amenable to the extra money, as a matter of fact 
all you need to determine is that minimum amount and then just add 
the extra dollars. 

Mr. Rrrente. Yes, sir; that is one additional operation of adding a 
fixed amount, depending on the size of the regular payment. 

Senator Younc. Have you completed this item? 

Mr. Coxe. That will be all, Mr. Chairman 

Senator Youne. Any further questions? 

Senator Tuyr. No further questions. 

Senator Younc. Thank you Mr. Ritchie and Mr. Coke. 

A letter received by Senator Lyndon B. Johnson from Francis W. 
Kidd, office manager of the Menard County, Tex., ASC, to which 
was attached a statement of recommended changes for 1955 ACPS, 
made by the Menard County, Tex., committee and four soil con- 
servation district supervisors, will be inserted in the record. 

(The communications referred to follow:) 






























UnitEep Stratres DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION, 
Menard, Tex., April 138, 1954. 
Hon. Lynpon B. JoHnson, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 








Dear Sir: Am sending you a copy of recommendations made by the various 
agricultural agencies of Menard County in regard to 1955 ACP program. 
If I can be of any assistance to you in any way call on me. 
Sincerely, 
Francis W. Kipp, 
Office Manager, Menard County ASC. 






RECOMMENDED CHANGES FOR 1955 ACP PrRoGRAM 















The following were present 
County ASC committee 
Ervin Pool 
Jake Applemann 
Norton Matthews 
Francis W. Kidd, county office manager 
Billy F. Kidd, community committeeman 
Paul H. Newton, county agent 
Soil conservation district supervisors: 
John Royal 
J. M. Treadwell 
R. Q. Landers, ASC, also community committeeman 
Thad B. Trew, assigned work unit conservationist 

The following recommendations were made by the above group with regard 
to the 1955 agricultural conservation program. 

(1) All practices should be performed on the basis of 50 percent of the actual 
cost. No average cost figures should be set up in county handbooks. Payment 
will be based on sales receipts and statements provided by landowners and opera- 
tors to county office when practices are completed. This will result in a more 
equitable cost sharing by participants since all jobs vary in cost depending on 
several factors. 

(2) Set up a minimum and maximum limit on each farm who asks for assist- 
ance. County ASC committee should set a iimit on how much each participant 
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can earn on his particular farm or ranch. If funds are left over in the county at 
the end of the year, they should be prorated out to landowners who have pre- 
formed practices in excess of what their guaranteed approvals called for. 

3) Allow counties in drought areas to pay 75 cents per acre for deferred grazing 
on 50 pereent of the land a ranchman has. This represents 50 percent of the 
average lease on land in Menar County The drought began in this county in 
October of 1950 and has not been broken to date and has resulted in severe damage 
to much of the rangeland in this county. At present, 250,000 to 300,000 acres 
of rangeland in this district is bare or nearly so. This is over half of the 540,000 
acres in the county. 

\pproximately 28 percent of the rangeland in this county is leased. This 
increase in the payment rate to 75 cents per acre would encourage the needed 
conservation treatment of rangeland that would not otherwise receive it. Con- 
servation of our range resources is one of the greatest conservation needs in this 
county. 

4) Fertilizers, especially phosphate fertilizers, should be paid for on the basis 
of 50 percent of the cost when applied under legumes and permanent pastures 
at planting or shortly after planting time. The value received from planting 
legumes in this county without fertilizers is very small. The poor economic 
conditions due to the drought is a good reason for this request This should 
encourage the planting of soil-building crops which are badly needed on cropland 
in Menard County. 

(5) Instead of using purchase orders, the claim for payment should be processed 
immediately on completion of the practice, and payment made directly to the 


farmer or rancher. This would reduce the administrative expense of this agency 
and simplify procedures. 
6) The small inerease in payments should be cut out. If this is not done, it 


should be made optional with the county concerned. If some counties want to 
continue this small increase in payment, they should take it out of their own funds 
or allocation. Money spent on this in many counties could be spent on the per- 
formance of many worthwhile conservation practices. This would result in 
increased allocations to counties. 
7) More money should be allocated to counties. This is especfally true in the 
case of Menard County in the drought disaster area. 
ERVIN Poo., 
Chairman of ASC Committee, Menard County 
THap B. Trew, 
Work Unit Conservationist 
PauL H. Newron, 
Menard County Agent. 


Senator YounG. The next item is the Commodity Exchange 
Authority. 
Commopiry ExcHANGE AUTHORITY 


STATEMENTS OF JOHN H. DAVIS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE, J. M. MEHL, ADMINISTRATOR, COMMODITY 
EXCHANGE AUTHORITY; R. R. KAUFFMAN, DEPUTY ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, COMMODITY EXCHANGE AUTHORITY; D. B. BAGNELL, 
ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR COMPLIANCE, COMMODITY 
EXCHANGE AUTHORITY; D. A. CURRIE, ASSISTANT TO THE 
ADMINISTRATOR, COMMODITY EXCHANGE AUTHORITY ; JOSEPH 
C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Commodity Exchange Authority administers the Commodity Exchange 
Act of September 21, 1922, as amended. 

The major objectives of the act are: To prevent commodity price manipulation 
and corners; prevent dissemination of false and misleading crop and market in- 
formation affecting commodity prices; protect hedgers and other users of the com- 
modity futures markets against cheating, fraud, and manipulative practices; 
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insure the benefits of membership privileges on contract markets to cooperative 
associations of producers; insure trust-fund treatment of margin moneys and 
equities of hedgers and other traders and prevent the misuse of such funds by 
brokers; and provide information to the public regarding trading operations and 
contract markets. 

The basic act was designated as the Grain Futures Act and conferred limited 
authority with respect to futures trading in grains only. By amendment of 
June 15, 1936, its short-title designation was changed to ‘‘Commodity Exchange 
Act,”’ and its regulatory provisions strengthened and extended to cotton, mill- 
feeds, butter, eggs, potatoes, and rice. By amendment of April 7, 1938, wool 
tops were added to the commodities subject to the act; and fats and oils, cotton- 
seed, cottonseed meal, peanuts, soybeans, and soybean meal were added by the 
act of October 9, 1940. 

Federal supervision over futures trading is carried out by licensing commodity 
exchanges, registering futures commission merchants and floor brokers, reviewing 
exchange rules and regulations; compiling, reviewing and releasing information 
on futures trading; auditing brokers’ books and records to assure segregation of 
customers’ funds; examining brokers’ financial statements; analyzing and apprais- 
ing futures trading, cash-futures relationships, deliverable supplies, and price 
movements; establishing and enforcing limits on speculative trading; and in- 
vestigating and aiding in the prosecution of violations. 

These functions are performed through a central organization in Washington 
and five field offices, located in the commodity markets at Chicago, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, New Orleans, and New York. On November 30, 1953, the Com- 
modity Exchange Authority had 120 employees, 36 of whom were stationed in 
Washington, D. C., and 84 in the field offices. 

Appropriated funds: 
Estimated available, 1954 ia caus -~-=---- ' $692, 273 
sudget estimate, 1955___..._-____-- 4 - 673, 000 


i Excludes $7,727 transferred to other appropriations to cover penalty mail costs 


Salaries and expenses 
: kn hen sat Sakis eyes A _ ... $700, 000 


Appropriation, 1954- _ - 
Transferred to “Salaries and e “xpel nses, Extension Service’ ’ pursus ant 
to Public Law 286 for penalty mail_..........--_--- : 2 


Adjusted appropriation, 1954, and base for 1955__ 692, 27 


iis 2, 273 


Budget estimate, 1955 a 673, 000 





Decrease, 1955 (due to changes in enforcement program and 
procedures) Patan devags, Ames 






Project statement 











| 
:, - 1954 (esti- | 1955 (esti- 
-roje 95% | creases 
Prenat | se | mated) Decreases mated) 
$$$ ——__- — — ——- + oe - - 7 —— -_— 
1. Licensing eee $45, O85 $44, 700 | —$500 | $44, 200 
2. Supervision of futures trading... cette 4 383, 593 | 379,673 | —14,173 365, 500 
3. Audits - icin ‘ 142, 114 | 143, 600 —3,050 140, 550 
4. Investigations - --- : 101,411 119, 200 —1, 550 | 117, 650 
5. Establishment and review of specul: ative limits 25, 249 ee 5, 100 
Unobligated balance - -- Lee 27, 548 |_.... Ei cnhetb dink teak Coed 
Costs under Penalty Mail Act (Public ‘Law 286) .-- ‘ eek l7, 273) [+727 [8, 000] 
Total appropriation or estimate--_..........--...- | 725, 000 | 692, 273 (19, 273 | 673, 000 
| 









DECREASES 


(1) Decrease of $19,273 due to changes in enforcement program and procedures 


Enforcement programs and procedures are being changed in order to reduce 
workload without materially jeopardizing the effectiveness of enforcement of the 
Commodity Exchange Act. Specifically, it is contemplated that the reduction of 
$14,173 under the project ‘Supervision of futures trading’? would be effected by 
deferring the institution of special reports from large traders showing cash and 
futures positions in fats and oils. In addition the size of positions which traders 
may hold without filing trading and position reports with the Commodity Ex- 
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change Authority would be increased for some commodities, thereby reducing the 
volume of re port examination and tabulation re quired, The balance of the 
reduction represents savings arising out of improvments in procedures in the other 
activities of the Authority. 


CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 

The estimates include a proposed change in the language of this item as follows 
new language in italic; deleted matter enclosed in black brackets): 

“To enable the Secretary J For necessary expe mses to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of the Commodity Exchange Act * “ 

This change eliminates the words ‘‘To enable the Secretary”’ and substitutes in 
lieu thereof ‘“‘For necessary expenses” for the purpose of making the language 
consistent with that carried for other items in the agricultural appropriation act. 
Therefore, the proposed change will in no way affect the nature or scope of the 
vork being conducted. 

Senator Youna. All right, Mr. Davis, it is always a pleasure to 
have you here. I wish you could appear for many, many years more, 
but I understand you are going to leave. Is there any way we can 
persuade you to stay? 

Mr. Davis. I am pretty well committed, I think. Thank you. 

Senator THyr. We are sorry to see you go. That is a certainty. 
Mr. Secretary, you are appearing on which item? 

Mr. Davis. The Commodity Exchange Authority. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 

Senator Youna. The appropriations for 1954 were $692,273; is that 
right? 

Mr. Ment. The estimate for 1955 is $673,000. 

Senator Youna. However, the appropriation for the present fiscal 
year is $692,000; is that right? 

Mr. Ment. The appropriation for the present vear is an even 
$700,000. That is the amount actually appropriated. The adjusted 
appropriation is $692,273. 

Senator Youna. What do you mean 


‘ 


‘adjusted’’? 
TRANSFER FOR PENALTY MAIL 


Mr. Ment. It was adjusted by reason of the transfer of $7,727, I 
believe, to the Extension Service for penalty mail. 

Senator Younae. Who gave you authority to do that? 

Mr. Wuee er. Mr. Chairman, as I explained in the opening ses- 
sion, the transfer that Mr. Mehl is referring to is one of a number 
that was made under authority of the Penalty Mail Act, Public Law 
286.° The Comptroller General made a specific ruling that transfers 
could be made under authority of that act. Previous to that time, 
reserves had been established. Those reserves were all released and 
used to meet the penalty mail expense. You recall the Penalty Mail 
Act was passed on August 15 after the appropriation act was passed 
and it was made clear by the Congress that we were expected to 
absorb that cost. That we did without the necessity for coming up 
for a deficiency estimate. That necessitated sone adjustments 
among appropriations. 

Senator Youna. I thought you testified here last year that you 
would need the entire 1954 budget request to carry on this program. 
You stated that you had a backlog of cases to be disposed of and 
asked that no cut be made. 
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Mr. Meru. 


| would like to go into that in more detail. 







Senator Younc. Did you not present a strong case a year ago? 
Mr. Ment. Yes, sir. I would like to discuss 
Senator Younc. You will get a chance. But just wait a moment 





| am concerned about these transfers. You appeared here last year 
and made a strong case to secure all the funds that vou asked for 
Now we find funds have been transferred. 










SAVINGS EFFECTED 





IN 





1954 







Mr. Menu. Mr. Chairman, may I explain the reason for the savings 
in 1954? 

Senator Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ment. You did give us funds, Congress did, in fiscal vear 1953, 
to establish speculative trading and position limits on cottonse ia oil, 
soybean oil, and lard. Those limits were established effective April 
1, 1953. The estimated annual cost of enforcing the limits was 
$30,000. They were pm nded on Janu: ary 22, 1954, and that results 
in a saving of $15,000, or half of the $30,000. That reduction is 
being projected into 1955, ym. on a full year basis enables a further 
reduction of $15,000. We are assuming that those limits will not be 
reestablished during the fiscal vear 1955. We might be wrong about 
that. If we are, we will just kare to come back for more money. 

Senator Younc. How long after your appearance here last year did 
vou effect this saving? 

Mr. Ment. Well, it started after January 22, when the limits were 
suspended, in 1953 

Senator YounGe. How long after your appearance 

Mr. Meat. I am sorry, January 22, 1954. That is when the limits 
were suspended. 

Senator Youne. From your testimony it would appear that we 
could cut off $20,000 or $30,000 more without hurting you. You 
will probably transfer the funds anyway after we make the appro- 
priation. When you come up here and say you need all of the funds 
listed in the bill, I believe you. But if you say afterwards, that 


large sums were diverted, one wonders whether your testimony has 
been correct? 

Mr. Ment. I am sorry, Senator Young. My testimony was cor- 
rect, | assure you. 



























1954 SAVINGS PROJECTED INTO 1955 








Senator Youna. Are there any savings you can make now? Can 
vou foresee future savings? You are asking for $673,000 this year. 
Are there savings you can make? 

Mr. Menu. No. Actually, we are taking a 5-percent cut below the 
1954 appropriation, of the $30,000 saved, plus an additional $5,000 
distributed among some of the work projects that will be continued in 
full in 1955. 

Senator Youna. That sounds about like your story a year ago. 

Mr. Menu. Well, there has been a saving or $30,000 by the sus- 
pension or these speculative trading and position limits on the fats 
and oils. That is on an annual basis. We shaved off another 
$5,000-—I den’t know whether you have page 129 there of the House 
notes. That is under ‘Salaries and expenses.”’ 
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Mr. Wueeter. We are asking for a decrease of $19,000 below 
this year’s appropriation projecting into next vear the same saving 
that Mr. Mehl indicated had oecurred in 1954. because of the lifting 
of these speculative limits that we did not know about when we were 
before the committee last vear. 


COMPLIANCE CASES 


Senator YounG. Are you pretty well caught up on your cases? 
Are you following through on prosecutions as fast as you think you 
should? 

Mr. Meru. We are keeping up fairly well on the investigations; 
ves, sir. 


CARGILL CASI 


Senator Youne. What are you doing with that Cargill case we 
discussed last year? 

Mr. Menu. The Cargill case? 

Senator Youna. I would like to discuss that with you. 

Senator ELLENDER. Have you criminally prosecuted anyone yet? 

Mr. Meni. No, that is not our job. The criminal case is still 
pending before the Department of Justice. 

Senator ELLeENpDER. Has it been presented to the grand jury yet? 

Mr. Meu. No, it has not. 

Senator ELLENDER. What is the delay? 

Mr. Ment. I just don’t have firsthand knowledge of what is going 
on in the Department of Justice. 1 know that it has been referred to 
Justice. 

Senator ELLENDER. Have you turned all of the documents 

Mr. Ment. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. How long ago has that been? 

Mr. BaGne.i. That started in October 1952. 

Senator ELLENDER. How long ago was it that you turned the 
evidence and your data to the Department of Justice? 

Mr. Bagnetui. They have had it all for about 6 months, and some 
of it for about 18 months. 

Senator ELLENDER. Six months? 

Mr. BaGNELL. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLeENpER. Mr. Chairman, suppose we get our clerk to 
check with the Department of Justice and see what the trouble is, 
what is holding them back, and why they have not presented a case 
to the grand jury. 

Senator Youna. Yes, we will. 

CLERK'S NOTE Mr. 8S. Andretta, Administrative Assistant Attorney General 
was contacted, and stated that ‘the Department cannot comment on any pending 
litigation at this time.’’ 

Mr. Ment. The administrative case, you may recall it was first 
set for hearing last August, August 18. There had been innumerable 
postponements up to January, and for various reasons. ‘There had 
been motions argued, and so forth. Commencing in January of this 
vear, discussions were initiated by Cargill’s attorneys with the lawyers 
in the Solicitor’s Office, looking toward a disposition of the case by 
waiving hearings, by Cargill waiving hearings and accepting a consent 

45112-5446 
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order. Various proposals were made which were not satisfactory to the 
Department of Agriculture. Those discussions are still continuing. 
In the meantime, the hearing has been set for May 4. This is on 
the administrative case. I believe that similar discussions are going 
on between the United States district attorney at St. Paul and C argill’ s 
attorneys relative to the criminal case. We have been ready for trial 
since long before August 18, last year. The witnesses have been ready; 
we have had our exhibits ready, but unfortunately we are not able to 
control the disposition of the cases after they move into legal channels. 





INVESTIGATION 





OF 





TRADING 





Senator Youna. I have been advised that your Department has 
been doing some investigating to try and find out if I personally, have 
been doing any speculating. 

Mr. Menu. That is news to me. I am sure we have not. No, sir 
I am sure you would not object to it, but we have never had any 
occasion to consider such a thing. 

Senator Youna. If vou need any more money for that purpose, | 
will help you get it. You can look back 10 or 20 years, and you would 
not find any speculation by me. 

Mr. Meat. Of course, if we thought vou were doing something 
wrong in the market, such as manipulating prices, we would investi- 
gate you the same as any one else but that is farfetched, to say the 
least. 

Senator Youna. There is nothing illegal about buying options? 

Mr. Menu. No. And we do not investigate anybody just because 
he happens to be trading in futures, 

Senator ELLeNpER. | think it is more or less a compliment to say 
of a man that he might try to corner the wheat market or hog market. 
That is a pretty difficult thing for one man to do. 

Senator Youna. I was reliably advised that someone in your 
Department, Mr. Mehl, was looking around to see if they could find 
where I had been doing some speculating. 

Mr. Ment. I cannot believe it, but I would be interested in 
knowing about it, in running down such a rumor, because it certainly 
is news to me. I am positive that no one connected with the Com- 
modity Exchange Authority has ever thought about such an investi- 
gation. 

Senator ELLENDER. Is that going into the record? 

Senator Youna. It can go into the record. 

Mr. Ment. I am sure it is news to everyone in my organization, 
the Commodity Exchange Authority. 

Senator Youne. All nght. If I thought there was anything to it, 
and if you wanted more money to do that particular job of investi- 
gating, I would help you. 

Mr. Ment. Thank you. 

Senator Youna. Will you proceed, then? 


GENERAL 





STATEMENT 





Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement here which is 
pretty much general information regarding the Commodity Exchange 
Authority, some of which has been discussed. I do not know that 
there is any point in reading it, if you want to insert it into the record. 
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Senator YounG. We will do that, and you can make any comments 
you wish. 
The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JoHN H. Davis, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Mr. Chairman, I am happy to discuss with the committee the work of the 
iodity Exchange Authority, which administers the Commodity Exchange 


The major objectives of the Commodity Exchange Act are to prevent com- 
odity price manipulation and corners; prevent dissemination of false and 
isleading crop and market information affecting commodity prices; protect 
edgers and other users of the commodity futures markets against cheating, 
raud, and manipulative practices; give membership privileges on contract 
narkets to cooperative associations of producers; insure trust-fund treatment 

of margin moneys and equities of hedgers and other traders; and provide informa- 
tion to the publie regarding trading operations on contract market 

What happens in the futures markets affects farm income.—Futures prices are 
ised as a base in the pricing of farm commodities both at country points and 
erminal markets. This is particularly true of grains and cotton. It is essential, 

herefore, that prices registered in the futures markets reflect supply-and-demand 
onditions rather than artificial or technical market situations resulting from 
iarket. manipulation. 

The futures markets are used extensively by commodity firms and farmer coopera- 
tives.— Merchants, processors, and dealers use them as a means of offsetting or 
reducing price risks that are inherent in the purchase or ownership of farm com- 

\dities. Hedging is regarded by them as an essential service in the marketing 
and distribution of farm commodities. 

rhe large volume of speculative trading in the futures markets provides neces- 
sary liquidity for hedging operations but also renders the futures markets highly 

usceptible to manipulative practices. Beginning in 1922, Congress from time 
to time has provided Federal regulation of futures trading, first in grains, then in 
cotton and various other commodities, as a means of safeguarding farm commodity 
prices and market facilities from price manipulation, corners, cheating and fraud 
in commodity futures transactions, misuse of customers’ funds, and other abusive 
practices. 

Information and reports.—Statistical information on futures trading essential 
to the effective administration of the Commodity Exchange Act is provided by 
reports required by the CEA from commodity exchange clearing members, com- 
modity brokers, and large traders. More than half a million reports were re- 
ceived, processed, and analyzed during the 1953 fiscal year. Daily reports to the 
CEA provide basic data on the volume of trading, open contracts, and the specu- 
lative or hedging character of transactions and positions in the commodity futures 
markets. Other reports received supply necessary information concerning deliv- 
eries under futures contracts, cash commodity transactions, and commodity 
inventories. Reports received provide a broad factual basis for the surveillance 
of trading and the analysis of market conditions. From the data in such reports 
statistical releases and reports are issued for the information of the public relating 
to daily volume of trading and open contracts, grain stocks, call sales of cotton, 
and other phases of market activity. 

Analysis of trading and market conditions.—Market supervision requires the 
continuous examination and appraisal of current market situations respecting 
commodities traded in for future delivery under the provisions of the Commodity 
Exchange Act. Information supplied by daily reports to the CEA, together with 
commodity statistics, is supplemented by the examination of ms arket news, com- 
modity letters issued *e brokerage firms, by observation of trading on the trading 
floors of the commodity exchanges, and by contacts with traders, brokers, and 
exchange officials. 

Investigation of violations. More than half of the investigations of alleged or 
apparent violations of the act during fiscal year 1953 disclosed actionable viola- 
tions, and resulted in formal complaints, stipulations of compliance, or warning 
letters. Violations included price manipulation and cornering, excessive specula- 
tion in violation of prescribed limits, failure to make required reports on trading 
operations, and the misuse of customers’ funds. The number of investigations and 
complaints during and since fiscal year 1953 indicate a relatively heavy schedule of 
compliance work during the coming year. In line with a practice instituted 
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earlier, criminal prosecution is being recommended in cases where repeated offenses 
by the same persons indicate willful violation of the law. Also in line with estab- 
lished policy, technical and relatively minor violations where no sign of fraud 
appears are frequently disposed of by stipulations of compliance or warning 
letters, or through cooperative action by the commodity exchanges. 

Regulation of brokerage activities.— Brokerage firms handling commodity futures 
accounts for customers are re juired to register with the CEA each vear. Such 
registrations during fiscal vear 1953 were at the highest level since World War IT, 
and current registrations are close to the postwar peak. Floor brokers who exe- 
cute commodity futures transactions on the trading floors of the exchanges, for 
customers, are also required to register annually. 

Protection of commodity customers’ funds.—The CEA maintains a continuing 
program involving the examination of the records of commodity brokerage firms 
for the purpose of protecting the funds of customers against improper handling 
by brokers. Such examinations, known as segregated-funds audits, disclose 
whether customers’ funds are being separately accounted for as required by the 
act. The statute prohibits the use of such funds by a brokerage firm to finance 
its own activities or the operations of favored customers. 

Volume of trading.—Activity in the major commodity futures markets super- 
vised by the CEA has been at relatively high levels during the past few years 
The dollar value of trading in all commodities covered by the act in the 1953 
fiscal year was 45.6 billion, as compared with an average of 42.3 billion for the 
5 preceding fiscal years. The dollar value of CEA-supervised trading in com- 
modity futures in the 1953 fiscal vear was more than 244 times that of trading in 
stocks and bonds on the 16 registered securities exchanges, which aggregated 
$17.5 billion in 1953 

1955 budget estimate.—The budget estimate of $673,000 proposes a decrease of 
*19,273 which will be accomplished primarily through changing enforcement 
programs. We do not believe such changes will reduce the effectiveness of en- 
forcement of the Commodity Exchange Act 

Mr. Mehl and his associates will be glad to discuss this work in more detail 
and to answer any questions. 





ACTION 





BY HOUSE 





Senator YounGc. The House did not cut your request for funds? 
Mr. Meru. No, sir. 

Senator YounG. You are satisfied with the House action? 

Mr. Meu... Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Did you put the statement into the record? 
Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Young. Are there any further questions, Senator Ellender? 
Senator ELLENDER. I have no questions. 


AMOUNT 





REQUESTED 


Senator Younec. How much money did you ask the budget officers 
of the Department of Agriculture for? 

Mr. Menu. For 1955? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Mr. Ment. $673,300 was requested of the Bureau of the Budget. 
Our original request to the Department was for $700,000. The 
Department reduced this to $665,000 after a discussion I had with 
the Department budget officer, during which I indicated that a redue- 
tion in cost of enforcement of speculative limits would be possible. 
The Department added $8,300 for penalty mail, for a total of $673,300. 
The Bureau of the Budget approved $673,000. 

Senator ELLenper. They gave you what you asked for? 

Mr. Ment. Yes, sir; except for $300. 
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Senator YounG. What | am trying to get at is this: Is that exactly 
the amount that your Department thought was necessary to run 
vour Department? 

Mr. Menu. For 1955? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Mr. Menu. Yes. 

Mr. Waeevter. You see, Mr. Chairman, after action had been 
completed on the 1954 agricultural appropriation bill, it beeame known 
that this work on speculative limits would be suspended, so that it 
was possible to make a saving in 1954, the current fiscal year, without 
affecting the balance of the work and without curtailing the remaining 
work as it had been presented to Congress. This saving was also 
projected on a full vear basis in the estimates for 1955. These esti- 
mates were submitted to the Budget Bureau and approved and are 
now before Congress in the same amount except for a nominal reduction 
of $300. 

Senator YounG. Did you not have a pretty good idea a year ago, 
when you appeared here, that some savings could be effected on the 
items you have just mentioned? 

Mr. Wuee er. No, sir; I did not, and it did not arise until a 
discussion with the agency in the latter part of August, as I recall it. 

Mr. Ment. That is right. The limits were not suspended until in 
January, 1954. 

CONTINUING REVIEW OF PROGRAMS 


Mr. Wuerever. We have a responsibility all through the year, Mr. 
Chairman, to look at changed conditions that might have occurred, 
and effect savings where something has happened like a change in 
workload, since the time that the amounts had previously been fixed. 
These programs do not stay static. The case that we made before 
you last year, was the case as we saw it then. This change occurred 
afterward. 

AUTHORITIES TO TRANSFER FUNDS 


Senator Young. How much are you permitted by law to transfer 
from one fund to another, from one Department to another? 

Mr. WHEELER. There are several authorities for transfers in the 
Department’s appropriation bill and in the Department of Agri- 
culture Organic Act of 1944. Within the Agricultural Research 
Service, we are authorized to transfer up to 7 percent between the 
research work and the control work. That is one type of transfer. 
In the Organic Act of 1944, there is a similar authority to transfer up 
to 7 percent between appropriations within the same agency. The 
only authorities for transferring funds across agency lines at the 
present time are two: One is the special authority under the item for 
eradication of foot-and-mouth and other contagious diseases where 
the Secretary, in the case of an emergency, can transfer moneys to 
that item. We have done that, as you know, foc vesicular exanthema 
in the past. 

Senator YounG. You usually ask the chairman of the appropriating 
committees, first, for approval. 

Mr. Wueeter. We inform the committees as a matter of practice. 
The one that caused the difficulty and which led to some remarks in 
the House committee report, which I am somewhat concerned about 
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I feel that I failed to explain it as clearly as I might have before the 


House committee—has to do with this penalty mail. The Penalty 
Mail Act passed on August 15—— 


FUND TRANSFERS AUTHORIZED FOR PENALTY MAIL 


Senator Tuy. If I may interrupt there, I think you misstate it 
when you say penalty mail, because somebody would believe that you 
were in violation of an act or law. The penalty mail was this, that 
Congress permitted the various departments to have a franking privi- 
lege, and then when Congress adopted a new policy that each depart- 
ment would pay for its postage, and that they no longer would have 
the right to frank their mail, then there had been no appropriation 
made for and to the department to cover its mailings. Therefore, 
when the new act went into effect, which compelled the department to 
assume the cost of mailings, you then had to draw from the appropri- 
ated funds in order to pay the post office for handling of your mail, of 
which the post office had done at its expense gratis to the various de- 
partments. Now, isn’t that about what it is? 

Mr. Wuerever. You stated it very clearly. 

Senator Tuy. Therefore, the penalty mail is so confusing for the 
reason that anyone who reads the record and who is not familiar with 
what you are talking about, they would immediately think that, 
with the word “penalty’”’ you had done something that made the laws 
of your Nation impose a penalty on it, when it is not. You were 
privileged free mail and finally adopted a rule where each department 
paid for its mail and you had no appropriation, no funds, and you 
transferred from an administrative fund in order to pay for that mail. 
That is what is involved there. 

Mr. Wueevter. Yes. Could I go on from there for just a minute? 
Let me say you are absolutely right. The term “penalty mail’ is a 
misnomer. Tt is due to the fact that the envelopes have to carry 
the words, “Penalty for private use to avoid payment of postage, 
$300,” and we have come to refer to official mail as penalty mail. 

Senator Ture. But you had not used it in a manner that it caused 
a penalty. You were using it in a legitimate manner. Had you used 
it for personal purposes, then it would be subject to the penalty. 

Mr. Wnueever. Correct. To complete the story liclatie: Mr. 
Chairman, when the law was passed on August 15, 1953, w hich said 
that we had to pay for our mail, funds therefor had not been provided 
in the 1954 appropriations. Congress made it clear that we were to 
absorb that to the fullest extent possible. That we did, in most 
cases within the applicable items. In other cases where savings had 
already been made, such as in the Commodity Exchange Authority, 
as we have just described, we found that the Penalty Mail Act author- 
ized us to use savings in one appropriation to help pay the penalty 
mail in another, and the Comptroller General, in a decision rendered 
to the Secretary of Commerce, made that very clear. That enabled 
us, then, to work out our salvation for this year without having to 
ask for a deficiency appropriation to pay for this cost of mailing. 
The establishment of these savings and the subsequent action to 
transfer those funds to help pay for penalty mail were two entirely 
separate and independent actions. 


Senator Younc. Were these authorized transfers within the limit 
of the law? 
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a WHEELER. Yes, sir; they were authorized by the act of August 
. 1953, on which the Comptroller fans ral based his ruling. 


SOURCE OF FUNDS FOR CEA 


Senator Younc. May I ask another question on your appropria- 
tion? Is this all the funds that you have to operate on under the 
Commodity Exchange Authority? 

Mr. Menu. Yes, sir. 

Senator YounG. Do you have additional funds? 

Mr. Ment. We have no other funds. 

Senator Younc. How about compliance investigations? 

Mr. Menu. Compliance investigations under the Commodity 
Exchange Act are handled by our own Compliance and Trade Prac- 
tice Division, headed by Mr. Bagnell. 

Senator YounG. Do you not have more funds that you use in that 
department, from CCC funds? 

Mr. Mruu. No, sir. These are all funds appropriated for the ad- 
ministration of the Commodity Exchange Act. We have no other 
activities and no other funds. 

Senator Younae. That is what I thought, but I wanted to make sure. 

Thank you. 

ForEIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF JOHN H. DAVIS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE; CLAYTON E. WHIPPLE, ACTING ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE; FRED J. ROSSITER, 
ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR; GUSTAVE BURMEISTER, ASSIS- 
TANT ADMINISTRATOR; WILLIAM A. MINOR, ASSISTANT 
ADMINISTRATOR; THOMAS E. MORROW, DIRECTOR OF BUD- 
GET AND FINANCE; AND JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF 
FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Foreign Agricultural Service administers the foreign agricultural programs 
of the Department and develops plans and policies related to the admin stration 
of the foreign affairs and interests of United States agriculture. The Service 
works in the following fields: 

Development of foreign markets.—Directs a broad program designed to develop 
foreign outlets for agricultural products and analyzes competition and demand 
factors relating to marketing. Work directly related to the development of for- 
eign markets is financed from funds allotted to the Service under the appropria- 
tion “Removal of surplus agricultural commodities”? pursuant to section 32 of the 
act of August 24, 1935. 

Trade programs.—Analyzes the effects of restrictive trade policies on the demand 
for American farm products and develops, directs, and coordinates the basic poli- 
cies and programs for the encouragement of world trade in American agricultural 
products. 

Agricultural attachés.—Directs and coordinates a worldwide agricultural attaché 
service with particular emphasis on the marketing and trade-reporting activities 
of the attachés assigned abroad. 

International organizations.—Develops and directs the basic policies, programs, 
and standards for participation of the Department in the activities of public and 
private international organizations. 

Foreign agricultural information.—Disseminates to American agriculture the 
basic information essential to the aggressive foreign marketing of United States 
agricultural products. 
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Representation.—Participates in agricultural commodity and trade conferences, 
national and international; coordinates the Department’s participation in inter 
national agreements affecting agriculture; makes available the resources of the 
Department in international programs and serves as Department liaison with 
foreign embassies and legations 

Import programs.— Directs and coordinates formulation of recommendations on 
imports of commodities which render ineffective or tend to interfere with programs 
of the Department of Agriculture, and administers import controls on designated 
agricultural commodities. This work is conducted under an allotment from the 
appropriation ‘“‘Removal of surplus agricultural commodities’’ pursuant to section 
32 of the act of August 24, 1935. 

Fcreign assistance program.—This Service also participates in the administration 
of the agricultural portion of the foreign assistance program with funds allocated 
from the Foreign Operations Administration. This work includes direction of the 
training program for foreign agricultural leaders, and the providing of technical 
assistance to cooperating foreign countries. 

On November 30, 1953, employment totaled 635, of which 321 were outside the 
continental United States. Of the total employment, 120 were chargeable to 
the appropriation for ‘Salaries and expenses,”’ and 515 to allocations from other 
agencies and accounts. 


Appropriated funds: 
Estimated available, 1954 1 $840, 900 
Budget estimate, 1955 ears ; 965, 000 


Includes $30,000 transferred from other appropriations for penalty mail costs 


Salaries and expenses 


Appropriation Act, 1954 . $673, 000 
Transferred from ‘“‘Salaries and expenses, Farmers’ Home Administra- 

tion” pursuant to Public Law 286 for penalty mail +30, 000 
(ctivities transferred in the 1955 estimates from ‘‘Agricultural Market- 

ing Aet, Agriculture’ for analyses of distribution and consumption 

of agricultural commodities to determine the magnitude of com- 

petition in agricultural products + 137, 900 


Base for 1955 840, 900 
Budget estimate, 1955 965, 000 


Increase f 124, 100 


Summary of increases, 1955 


To provide current data on shifts in United States agricultural trade 

on @ geographic basis, including analysis of the factors responsible 

for such shifts L +- $23, 000 
To determine the extent of which production levels of certain com- 

modities should be adjusted to meet foreign demands, and to deter- 

mine the magnitude of competition in agricultural products +101, 100 


Project statement 


1954 | | 1955 
Project 5s (esti- | Increases (esti- 
mated) | mated) 


1. International agricultural trade $358,090 | $443, 120 +$23,000 | $466, 120 
2. Foreign production and consumption of agricultural | | 

products 388, 718 397, 780 +101, 100 | 498, 880 
Unobligated balance 11,618 st 
Costs under Penalty Mail Act (Publie Law 286) ] (35, 500] [+2, 000] [37, 500} 


Total available or estimate 758, 426 840, 900 +124, 100 965, 000 
lransferred from “Salaries and expenses, Farmers’ 
Home Administration” —30, 000 
Transfer in 1955 estimates from ‘‘ Agricultural Market- 
ing Act, Agriculture”’ ~145, 302 — 137, 900 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 411 +1, 876 


Total appropriation or estimate 615, 000 673, 000 
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INCREASES 


Che increase of $124,100 for 1955 consists of the following 

1) An inerease of $23,000 under the project ‘International Agricultural Trade”’ 
for analysis of current shifts in agricultural exports by country and region 

Need for increase.—There is an urgent need for current data on shifts in United 
States agricultural trade on a geographic basis, and for analysis of the factors 
responsible for such changes The pronounced slump in agricultural exports, of 
such serious concern to farm producers and their representatives as well as Govern- 
ment policymakers, has pointed up the lack of such data and analyses. More 
and more requests are being made by farm organizations and commodity groups 
for up-to-date information on these shifts in agricultural trade which the Service 
has been unable to furnish with its present staff 

Plan of work.—The work will consist of preparing and publishing quarterly 
reports showing the destination of United States agricultural exports on a country 
as well as important geographical and financial area bases. The reports will 
include an analysis of the factors responsible for the shifts in trade and appraisals 
of the outlook for future trade. Data will be shown for a number of the most 
important a commodities, such as wheat, cotton, rice, lard, and sovbeans 

2) An increase of $101,100 under the project ‘‘Foreign production and con 
sumption of agricultural produc ta’’ composed of the following: 

a) An increase of $61,000 to determine the extent to which production levels 
of certain agricultural commodities should be adjusted to meet foreign demands 

Since the end of World War II there has been an increase in the number of 
agricultural commodities, such as rice, dairy products, and vegetable oils available 
for export This is in addition to the large stocks of traditional agricultural 
export products, such as wheat, cotton, tobacco, and fruits. There have also 
been material changes in the pattern of distribution and consumption of many 
agricultural commodities in foreign countries These changes were brought about 
due to wartime limitations, present currency restrictions, and technological im 
provements. A case in point is the current marketing by a through-trucking 
system of fresh fruits from Italian orchards to London markets, whieh greatly 
reduces the transportation time and eliminates costs and loss in quality due to 
the prewar system of ocean transport Moreover, American production of specific 
commodities, such as wheat, corn, and vegetable oils, was expanded to high levels 
to meet war and postwar demands. Of necessity, this emergency expansion took 
place without much regard for consumer preferences and normal peacetime 
demand. Consequently, production of these commodities for export by the 
United States must undergo substantial adjustments to meet present-day 
demands. 

As a result of these conditions, agricultural producers in the United States 
need information to decide whether the present production levels of certain 
commodities should be continued, or whether the agricultural resources should 
be diverted to other purposes. 

Plan of work.—The proposed basic studies for determining the need for possible 
shifts in United States production of agricultural products to meet changing 
foreign demands will be made from information submitted by the marketing 
specialists, agricultural attachés, and other foreign service officers. The findings 
and recommendations resulting from these studies will be carried to the farm 
level through outlook conferences and meetings 

(b) An increase of $40,100 to determine the magnitude of world competition 
for American tobacco and dairy products. 

Tobacco.—Tobacco, which is our oldest export commodity, is meeting increas 
ingly stiff competition in the world markets. Exports of United States tobaccos 
have been hampered and curtailed as a result of increasing production in numerous 
areas, use of bilateral agreements, manipulation of prices through differential 
exchange rates, import licensing and quota arrangements, and policies followed 
by Government tobacco monopolies 

Expanding production in many areas has provided and will continue to pro 
vide Increasing competition to United States tobacco in world markets 

The following brief examples indicate the serious nature of some of the prob 
lems affecting United States tobacco exports in the United Kingdom, France, 
and Republic of the Philippines. 

United Kingdom: The United Kingdom has long been the most important 
United States export market for United States tobaccos, especially flue-cured 
types. For many years the United Kingdom has had a policy of developing 
tobacco production in British overseas territories. Increased production from 
the British territories in Africa, especially Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and 
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Northern Rhodesia as well as from Canada and other areas has been displacing 

the United States as a United Kingdom supplier. Production in Southern 
Rhodesia (most of which goes to the United Kingdom) has risen from 26.2 
million pounds annually in the 1935-39 period, to 84.7 million in 1947-51, and 
105.5 million in 1953. 

While United Kingdom consumption and imports have been rising, the pro- 
portion of total imports supplied by the United States has decreased from an 
average of 75 percent in the 1935-39 period, to 61 percent in 1947-49 and to 50 
percent in 1950-53. 

France: United States fire-cured leaf was always an important flavoring 
ingredient in French cigarettes but United States exports to France have been 
declining for a long time with very little United States fire-cured shipped to 
France since 1951. The French have used bilateral agreements very effectively 
in shifting from the United States to alternative sources of supply. Also, strong 
attempts have and are being made to develop increased production in numerous 
areas, especially Madagascar, Fast Africa, Algeria, West Africa, and Cameroons. 

Philippines: In 1952 the United States exported about 32.5 million pounds of 
unmanufactured tobacco to the Philippines. In 1953 in accordance with Ptil- 
ippine law, 698 import licenses were issued for bringing in only 14.3 million 
pounds (total from all countries) even though requirements for flue-cured leaf is 
about 26 million pounds. (2.4 million pounds were produced domestically in 
1953.) The law cited above provides for reductions in imports to about 7 million 
pounds in 1955 and annually thereafter. 

Summary: American tobacco producers and exporters need complete factual 
information on the current status, and the future possibilities, of these competi- 
tive developments if traditional American tobacco markets are to be maintained 
and expanded. 

Dairy products.—The exporters of United States dairy products, in the form of 
dried and canned milk and cheese, are also faced with severe competition in foreign 
markets. The competition in dairy products is due mainly to a substan ial 
increase in production of these products by the other principal exporting countries 
in the world. For example, dry-milk production in the United States increased 
from 813 million pounds during the period 1946-50 to 941 million pounds in 
1952, but the comparable increase for this same product in the other principal 
exporting countries was from 187 million pounds to 401 million pounds. There 
were similar increases for canned milk and cheese. At the same time, exports of 
dry milk from the United States dropped from 272 million pounds in 1948 to 117 
million pounds in 1952. In the other principal exporting countries dry-milk 
exports rose from 111 million pounds to 311 million pounds in this period. There 
were similar increases in canned milk and cheese exports from the other countries, 
but exports of canned milk and cheese from the United States showed drastic 
decreases. 

American producers and exporters of dairy products need complete factual in- 
formation on the current market conditions, as well as future possibilities, if they 
are to compete successfully in the exporting of dairy products. At the same time, 
the higher production abroad increases the potential competition of foreign sup- 
plies in the United States domestic market. Information on the current and 
prospective foreign supplies available for shipment to the United States is import- 
ant in any consideration of import policies on these products. 

Plan of work.—The Foreign Agricultural Service plans to send qualified tobacco 
and dairy-product technicians to both foreign-producing and foreign-consuming 
areas to make detailed on-the-spot studies of production practices, costs, grades, 
consumer preferences, trading methods, price policies, expansion possibilities, 
transportation, storage, and all other factors that have or may have an impact on 
the foreign market for American tobacco and dairy products. 





































HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Wuee.ter. This item appears on page 117, volume II of the 
justifications. 

Senator Younc. You had available for the current year $840,- 
000, is that right? 
Mr. Davis. Yes, $840,900. 
Senator Youne. You are asking for $965,000? 
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Mr. Davis. That is correct. 
Senator Younc. And the House allowed you that? 
Mr. Davis. Yes, an increase of $124,100. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator YounG. Do you have a statement? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. I have with me Mr. Whipple, who is the 
Acting Administrator of the Foreign Agricultural Service; Mr. 
Rossiter, Mr. Burmeister, Mr. Minor, and Mr. Morrow, all from that 
agency. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it might speed things along if I read this 
prepared statement. We have here an agency that has been re- 
oriented during the past vear, and we have tried to set forth in this 
statement the general picture. 

All during the war years and during the postwar reconstruction 
period, American agriculture had almost an insatiable foreign demand 
for its products. In 1951, with the outbreak of war in Korea, the 
value of our agricultural exports went to $4,040 million, an all-time 
record level. But then our agricultural exports began to drop back. 
In 1952 they totaled $3,431 million, which was a dropoff of 15 percent. 
Then they went down some more in 1953, to a total of $2,833 million, 
which represented a further drop of 17 percent. 

It is true that the decline was greater during the first 6 months of 
1953 than during the last 6 months. In fact, our agricultural exports 
appeared to be about holding their own during the last half of 1953 
and we hope that this will continue or gain. 

Nevertheless, in endeavoring to maintain our present agricultural 
exports and make progress in regaining and expanding their volume, 
it means that there is a lot of work to do. This job we have given 
to our new Foreign Agricultural Service. The Department of Agri- 
culture has for many years had a foreign arm of some sort or another, 
but the Foreign Agricultural Service represents a new, revitalized 
arm. Its job is to help American agriculture and American agricul- 
tural industry hold the foreign markets that they now have, regain 
some of the markets that have recently slipped away, and build 
new expanded markets in the future. 

We see this job not as a Government program as we usually think 
of Government programs, but as an essential service to American 
farmers and to private trade. The work will have no merit except as 
it helps our Nation, through private channels of trade, do a more effec- 
tive job of selling American agricultural products abroad. 

For some years, American agriculture has had no trouble in dis- 
posing of its products. But now we must return to competitive 
merchandising. From now on salesmanship and aggressive mer- 
chandising of our products will be required. We are now in an era 
of two kinds of competition: One is competition with foreign sellers 
for potential markets, and the other is competition for available 
dollars that foreign countries have to spend. The latter involves 
competition with other segments of our economy, to get back the 
dollars that are over there and leave our products in exchange. 

Right now agriculture is not getting enough of those dollars. In 
other words we are not doing a good enough job, I think, in competi- 
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tion with other segments of our own industry as well as in competition 
with other suppliers of the same products in the same markets. 

Senator YounaG. I think that is a very true statement. 

Mr. Davis. The entire problem is one that can be met only through 
the best cooperation between Government and agricultural industry 

It was with these considerations in mind that Secretary Benson 
established the new Foreign Agricultural Service in 1953. [ts organi- 
zation gives greater emphasis to the expansion of foreign markets and 
the strengthening of our foreign service and trade program activities 










ORGANIZATION 




















The new Foreign Agricultural Service provides for an Adminis- 
trator, a Deputy Administrator, and three Assistant Administrators 
for Market Development, Foreign Service and Trade Programs, and 
Management. 

It is our objective to provide farmers, farm organizations, agricul- 
tural trade agencies, and others in the United States with timely infor- 
mation regarding developments in foreign countries as a guide in the 
planning of production and marketing of farm commodities. In addi- 
tion, we shall endeavor to help smooth the economic and diplomatic 
paths over which our exports move. And at the same time we wish 
to provide a voice for those we serve so that they can effectively make 
known their wishes and needs in the field of foreign agricultural! 
activities. 










MARKET DEVELOPMENT 





EMPHASIZED 





[t is planned to continue the use of section 32 funds in maintaining, 
regaining, and expanding foreign markets. While the amount of 
these funds would increase from $450,000 in 1954 to $800,000 in 1955, 
this increase merely represents the carrving forward on a full-year 
basis the work that was put in effect some months after the 1954 veai 
had begun. 

That is largely for commodity men to be in the areas to which we 
are trying to export. 

The market development activity is the responsibility of an Assist- 
ant Administrator working through six commodity divisions: Cotton, 
Grain and Feed, Tobacco and Tropical Products, Livestock and 
Livestock Products, Fats and Oils, and Fruit and Vegetable. Each 
of those commodity divisions has three branches to handle specialized 
staff functions, including current analyses of foreign agricultural pro- 
duction, marketing factors, and competition. 

Five principal types of market development activity will be carried 
out: (1) Working with foreign governments and traders in matters 
relating to market preferences, trade restrictions, foreign exchange, 
and discrimination against American farm products; (2) providing 
firsthand information to American agricultural exporters and im- 
porters on market situations and trade opportunities; (3) bringing to- 
gether American exporters and foreign importers under conditions 
favorable to trade; (4) analyzing and interpreting commodity and 
trade information for dissemination to American agriculture; and 
(5) providing a comprehensive appraisal of foreign production and 
competition. 
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REORGANIZATION OF FAS 


Senator Tayr. Mr. Chairman, might I ask a question, if Mr. Davis 
will not mind an interruption at this point 
Have vou really, Mr. Davis, set out such an agenev, and are you 
functioning in the foreign fields? 
Mr. Davis. We are moving pretty rapidly in that direction. We 
have some new division chiefs in charge of these commodity divisions 
Senator Tuyr. When did you get the agency organized? 
Mr. Davis. It is really still in the process. We are still trying to 
et the people we want 
Senator Tuyr. Do you see results? 
Mr. Davis. Well 
Mr. Tuyr. This is 1954 
Mr. Davis. It is too early to get too many results 
senator Tuy? | wonder if we could vet ia report to indicate we 
were beyond the planning stage and were actually getting a spade in 
the ground 
Mr. Davis. Let me tell you about some of the things we have been 
doing. In the first place, we had quite a job in retooling this agency ; 
you see, it came into being in the 1930's, and it was then pretty much 
for the same purpose we are setting forth here, when it came into 
being. 


AGRICULTURAL ATTACHES 


There were these commodity experts out in the field, and the 
agricultural attachés were set up within the Department of Agri 
culture at that time. They were taken out of the Department of 


\griculture in the late 1930's 

Senator Tuyr. About when were they taken out? 

Mr. Davis. 1939 

Senator Tuyr. They were taken out in 1939, out from under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Agriculture and put in under the 
Foreign Service of the State Department? 

Mr. Davis. That is correct, sir. You see, about that time the war 
broke out and the commodity prices moved up. The job of selling 
abroad became less and less important. In fact, for several vears we 
had difficulty in supplying all that the markets wanted. We were 
under rationing at home and trving to meet the minimum require- 
ments through allocation to move products abroad. We had the 
reverse process from selling. The whole machinery for selling sort of 
disintegrated or deteriorated because the products moved without 
any need for salesmanship 

This Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, as it was then called, 
became an arm of the Department of Agriculture to try to move 
forward the war effort. Attachés became reporters on conditions 
relating to war conditions in these countries 

Senator YounG. Starting about 1939, did we not restrict our exports 
of grains and certain foods to European countries? 

\MIr. Davis. Yes; we went on an allocation basis. There was the 
combined food board for allocation purposes. And we had rationing 
at home and abroad 

Senator Younc. Even before the war we had some restrictions on 
the export of foods to Germany and Italy, did we not? 
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Mr. Davis. Yes, that is right. 
Senator ELLeEnpeER. These attachés, though, remained in the field? 
Senator Tuyr. They were in the Embassies in the foreign coun- 

tries under the State Department. You could go into Spain and 

find the Agricultural attaché there, and you found him in France, too. 


FUNCTION OF ATTACHE 





Mr. Davis. Their function was quite different. They were given 
various jobs to do, some of which were still in the agricultural field, 
reporting conditions within the country and providing the informa- 
tion that was asked for in connection with our war effort and so 
forth, but it was just the reverse of what they were set up for in the 
beginning. 

Senator ELLENDER. What do you propose to have your attachés do 
now under your new setup? Tell me that. 

Mr. Davis. They will go back more to the type of thing that they 
were set up in the beginning for. It will be for the purpose of trying 
to promote open doors for trade. 

Senator ELLenpER. They do not do that now? 

Mr. Davis. No, they have not been. 

Senator ELLENpDER. What they do is to gather statistics in order to 
show how much wheat is grown in this place, or how much something 
else is grown in that place. I ran across one last December in East 
Africa, and he was serving just about as useful a purpose as a wart 
would be on your nose. He was doing nothing. He was ordered 
home, but somehow, somebody here on the Washington level got him 
retained out there, just about the time that I arrived. 

I tried to find out who in the Agriculture Department had the 
authority to cancel out that order or to reinstate him after he had 
been released by the State Department, but I have not been able to 
find out who it was up to this day. That fellow was still there when 
I left, drawing almost $10,000 and doing absolutely nothing, 

Mr. Davis. I do not know why you should not have the infor- 
mation, 

Senator ELLENDER. Such a request was sent to your Department. 
In fact, I know that it was sent. I saw the original letter sent to 
the State Department asking that the man be checked into. Are 
you familiar with it, sir? I am referring to the attaché in Pretoria, 
South Africa? 

Mr. Wuipprie. The man is not there now, Senator. 

Senator ELLEnNprER. No, but they reinstated him and he remained 
there for quite some time after he was first told to go home. 

Mr. Davis. We will make another effort to try to get the informa- 
tion for you. 

Senator ELLeNDER. I wish you would. I would like to have that 
in the record. 

Mr. Davis. We will check on that. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


AGRICULTURAL ATTacnfé Position, PretortA, UN1oNn oF SouTH AFRICA 


It is entirely correct that the Department of Agriculture protested the elimi- 
nation of the agricultural] attaché position in the Union of South Africa last year. 
A number of meetings were held with the Department of State to explain the 

sition of the Department of Agriculture and to outline the interest that this 
epartment had in the agriculture of that region. 
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The agricultural coverage in Africa is scant. There is an agricultural attaché 
in Cairo and the only other attaché in the entire continent is located at Pretoria. 

The agricultural attache in South Africa has an opportunity to supply eecnomic 
information on a wide scope of African agriculture. The prime attention is 
given to commodities which compete with American export products. 

For fresh, dried, and canned fruits it is well known that the Union of South 
Africa is one of our most important competitors in the Western European market, 
particularly in the United Kingdom. Production of these commodities is expand- 
ing in the Union. New markets and more efforts to widen distribution in Europe 
are being carried on for various commodity marketing boards of the Union. With 
the new emphasis on marketing by the United States Department of Agriculture 
and with efforts being made to open foreign markets, it is of prime importance to 
keep abreast of developments by a competitor such as South Africa. 

Tobacco production in the Union and Southern Rhodesia has been phenomenal. 
There have been several types of government assistance to help increase tobacco 
output. Particular attention has been paid to the increased output of the light 
tobaccos which compete with American tobacco in the markets of the world. 
Over twice as much tobacco is now produced in the Union than before the war and 
in South Rhodesia a fourfold increase has occurred in the same period. In the 
latter country, production of light tobaccos has been increased on the basis of 
export opportunities in world markets, mainly, Europe. 

All of the southern part of the African Continent is a new development in 
agriculture. There is a government-sponsored cotton program in Mozambique. 
There is increased emphasis on livestock marketing. There are continued efforts 
to keep the wool clip at a high level. Various colonization schemes are under 
way. The main change in all this area is of an agricultural nature. Almost 
without exception, agriculture is the basis of economy in all of this region. 

South Africa is subject to drought and there have been years when grain crops 
have been short and insufficient to take care of local demands. At least on one 
occasionthe agricultural attaché recognized the effect of the drought and assisted 
in opening a market for some 3.6 million bushels of American corn. This corn 
was sold for cash. Also the proportion of wheat arriving in South Africa under 
the International Wheat Agreement was altered so that a larger portion came from 
the United States than from other countries. 

Similar opportunities exist, but there must be a trained observer in the area 
to keep us informed about such possibilities. A contribution to the agriculture 
of the United States has been the introduction of many varieties of grasses which 
have proved useful to the livestock of this country. Agricultural attachés have 
been the principal means of introducing these improved grasses. Already the 
introductions have proved of use in the Southwest and also in Florida. 


Senator Younac. We will have to go up to the Senate and answer 
the quorum call now. We will recess for about 5 minutes. 

(Whereupon, a brief recess was taken.) 

Senator Young. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, might I continue a little more in 
answer to the question that Senator Thye asked, about what was 
actually done so far? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Mr. Davis. I was explaining that we have almost completely had 
to turn this agency around and head in the opposite direction because 
now we are in a period when there is a buyers’ market which is the 
reverse of what we had for 10 or 12 years back. We now have to 
be aggressive in our effort to move products abroad. That not only 
applies to us, but it applies to the private traders, too. They didn’t 
have any trouble moving things across, but they are now having to 
build up their export departments. I have discussed that with a 
good many of the traders. Their problems are somewhat similar 
to ours. 
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This whole agricultural export setup has been out of use so long 
that it just isn’t as effective as it used to be. Furthermore, the 
world has changed and some of the things we have used in the past 
have grown obsolete. We have taken many actions to meet this 
situation. 

Some of the things we have done are as follows: 

We have had quite a hand in moving products under section 550 of 
the Mutual Security Act. As you know, over $200 million worth of 
products will move out under section 550 this fiscal vear. 

Senator Toyz. What kind of products, if I may ask? 

Mr. Davis. Tobacco, wheat 

Senator Toys. Of course, tobacco, you are not engaged in selling 
tobacco, because that is a world commerce of which as long as the 
habit of man is what it is, they are going to take tobacco. 

You do not cut off tobacco just because you have a lack of sales 
organization in the United States, because they have been buying 
tobacco ever since man acquired the habit. 

Mr. Davis. But this is over and above the amount that would have 
been available otherwise. 

Senator Toye. There is another question | am concerned with. 

Mr. Davis. Then there have been a number of barter deals. 

Senator Youna. I would like to get into that subject a little, too, 

Mr. Davis. Then we have sent trade ‘“‘missions’”’ abroad. 

Senator ELLeNDER. This 550 that Senator Thye referred to, was 
that not 

Mr. Davis. Do vou mean section 550? 

Senator ELLenperR. On the last MSA Act that was passed. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. That was to deal with surpluses only, was it 
not? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, agricultural products, and over and above the 
normal channels of trade. 

Senator ELLENDER. You do not need such things as this to handle 
that, do you? 

Mr. Davis. The Foreign Agricultural Service of the Department 
helps to make these arrangements. State and FOA and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture play a part in every one of those. 

Senator ELLeNDER. Why should there be three? FOA, you, and 
State? 

Mr. Davis. We have the commodities in a good many instances; 
not all of them but a good many of the arrangements involve com- 
modities that we own. State, of course, has the political part. 

Senator ELLENDER. The point is, of course, that these commodities 
belong to the Commodity Credit. 

Mr. Davis. Some of them do. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is why you get into the picture. 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Senator ELLenprer. But, insofar as the sale or barter abroad is 
conducted, how do you come into the picture? 

Mr. Davis. The barter abroad? 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes; under section 550. 

Mr. Davis. There, again, usually these barter deals, many of them, 
involve Commodity Credit. The unit in the Department that 
arranges for those is now in FAS. 
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WORK OF COMMODITY EXPERTS ABROAD 


Mr. Wurprie. May I add, Senator, that a great deal of the work 
to open up these channels has been done by our commodity experts 
who are abroad. They are the people who build the trade. 

Senator ELLENDER. I thought you said it was broken down. 

Mr. Davis. We are rebuilding it. 

Mr. Wuipreire. We have a few veterans. 

Senator ELLENDER. Have you any representatives abroad other 
than the so-called agricultural attachés? 

Mr. Wuipp.r. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Those are aside from the missions? 

Mr. Wuipp.e. Yes, sir, that is correct; ves, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Are they connected with the State Department? 

Mr. Wuipr.e. No, sir; they are on our payroll. 

Senator ELLENDER. They are roving ambassadors? 

Mr. Wuirrie. They are on our payroll. 

Senator ELLENDER. I know, but do they stay at a particular place? 

Mr. Wuirreie. They have their he: adquarters here, with one exe ep- 
tion, but they travel where they are needed. For example, our rice 
man has been in the Far East, and we also have been using him in 
other areas, 

Mr. Davis. Our cotton man has made some trips abroad. 

Senator Evienpe rk. Was your rice man not in Singapore last 
December? 

Mr. 9 Yes. Mr. Rivenburgh. 

Senator ELLENDER. I met him. 

Mr. Davis. You know him? 

Senator ELLENDER. He is a new fellow, is he not? 

Mr. Davis. He is new to us but not new to the rice business. 

Senator ELLeENpER. How long has he been connected with your 
Department? 

Mr. Rossrrer. He has been in FAS since October. 

Mr. Wurrpue. He has been there for about 6 months, sir. 

Senator ELuenper. I have some interesting data about his back- 
ground and his work in my notes. If you want to read them, I will 
let you have them. 

Senator Tyr. Have you finished? 

Senator ELtenper. No. But go ahead. I have a lot more to ask. 

Senator Tuyr. I was just going to ask this, that you have these 
men abroad. Are they selling? 

Mr. Davis. They are not selling in the sense that they have an 
order book in their hands. 

Senator Tuyr. Are they negotiating that creates something of an 
exchange or sale? 

Mr. Davis. That is exactly what they are for. 

Senator Tuyr. I realize that, but I say are you getting some 
results, are you getting some exchanges or sales or transac tions? 

You cannot take credit for what took place in Spain. That wheat 
exchange was done through the negotiation in Spain between the ones 

responsible for the esthblishment of bases in Spain, the Embassy as 
well as the military authorities. Congress initiated the idea right here, 
and we discussed it with the Ambassador and the officials in charge 
of the project. 

45112—54 47 
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But aside from Spain, what I am concerned with is are you getting 
an organization in those other countries that would indicate that we 
are going to move some of these commodities? Whatever you may 
have done in Pakistan, that was not a question of you negotiating. 
If you did anything there, you were just helping to unpackage it 
after it arrived over there. 

Mr. Davis. No, we had nothing there. 












ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Senator Taye. The question I am trying to get my understanding 
on is where have you been working and what can you tell us that you 
have accomplished, what have you sold, whether it is powdered milk, 
butter, or cheese? Have you sold any grain? Have you sold any 
cotton? What have you been doing? What are you prepared to do? 

Mr. Davis. We had a hand in the arrangement for cotton to go to 
Japan. We are brought in. 

Here is what we did in the beginning of section 550. We sent out 
a list of all the items that were available to our people in the field. 
They have taken it up with the representatives of governments in 
those countries. 

May I say something off the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator THyr. You have been in the field for 6 months; have you 
not? 


Mr. Davis. No; most of these people have not been there for 6 
months. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF DIVISION 


Senator Ture. All right; let us go back and rephrase our state- 
ments. 

When were you given the authority under the Reorganization Act 
to establish such a division in the foreign market development? 

Mr. Davis. The agency first came into being, theoretically, back 
when Mr. Short was made the head of it. 

Senator Tuyr. That was what month? 

Mr. Davis. Last March? 

Senator Tuyr. That was a year ago in March of this year? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Senator Tuye. So we are in the {3th month right now? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. But it did not really get to moving forward, 
had almost no new personnel, until September or October. 

Senator Younc. How long have you been in charge? 

Mr. Davis. Since about October. 

Mr. Wuirpte. I came in on the 12th of October, actually. 

Mr. Davis. Most of the people that have been hirea and put into 
this work have been brought in since then. The reorganization that 
has taken place within the agency has all been done since then. Reor- 
ganization charts were approved on November 12, 1953. The selec- 
tion of new division heads for these major commodity responsibilities 
has been done since then. Assignment of personnel to the new divi- 


sions and most of the marketing specialists had to be recruited and 
that task is still under way. 
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Senator Youna. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Senator Youna. We will go back on the record again. 


COTTON SALES IN JAPAN 


Mr. Wuiprrue. I might mention the fact that our cotton man was, 
I feel, highly successful in connection with selling cotton in Japan, 
where we had a great deal of competition. That was not on the basis 
of any grants by the United States. That was on the basis of a bank 
loan which the Japanese Government secured and paid back with 
interest. They have good credit standing. They are now im the 
market for another loan that will run from 60 to probably 75 million 
dollars for the purchase of American cotton. The first loan was for 
$40 million. 

That was rather rugged going, to get that loan through, to get that 
purchase made here. 

Senator ELLeNnpeR. Was that through the Export-Import Bank? 

Mr. Wuippte. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator ELLENDER. Have they not agents out there trying to stimu- 
late trade? 

Mr. Wurppte. No; they do not sell cotton, Senator. 

Senator ELLENpDER. | know, but something has to be done to create 
trade between, let us say, Japan and the United States. 

Mr. Wutppie. Correct. 

Senator ELLENDER. Otherwise, a loan will not be made. 

Mr. Wuippie. That is correct. 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK ACTIVITY 


Senator ELLENDER. Have they not agents out there whose business 
it is to stimulate the kind of trade that is envisioned by the loan from 
the Export-Import Bank of funds to certain countries? 

Mr. Wuippue. That is very true, Senator. 

Mr. Burmeister. The Export-Import Bank does not have agents 
out there. 

Senator ELLENDER. How do they get their loans through? 

Mr. Burmetster. It is made here in Washington. 

Senator ELLENpgER. But to buy certain things, do you have agents 
out there? Your cotton man, did he go there and sell the idea to the 
Japanese banks? 

Mr. Burmeister. That is right. 

Mr. Wuipr.e. There is another problem, of course. 

Senator ELLENDER. How many cotton men have you, just that one? 

Mr. Wuipp.e. We have that one and have been working to get 
another man. 

Mr. Barmetster. We have two. 

Mr. Wuippte. We have two now. But the point is after the 
Japanese get that loan, they could use money to buy cotton from 
another country, which I think is a very important point. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is, under the bank law they could. You 
had nothing to do with that. Under the bank rules, as I understand 
the Export-Import Bank loans, they are made so as to facilitate trade 
between us and the people of the country that borrows the money. 
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You cannot buy cotton in South America, for instance, with money 
that they borrow from the Export-Import Bank. That is correct, 
is 1t not? 

Mr. Rossirer. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. It would not be possible, as I understand it, 
on the Export-Import Bank loan. 

Senator Youna. Is it not quite true that a great amount of the 
dollars that we are providing over in the Far East, in Japan and 
Korea, Indochina and other places, are being spent for food in countries 
other than in the United States? Is that not true? 

Mr. Davis. That has been true, to an extent. 

Senator YounaG. I can see an opportunity here to do a great amount 
of good. Along with your program, I think other departmental 
administration officials should also{be very alert to the situation. 

Mr. Davis. There is an effort being made right now to try to im- 
prove that. 1 think*it is bringing some results, or promises to, and 
that is through the placing of a special consultant to the President in 
the White House to try to expedite these things. 





SALE OF SURPLUSES ABROAD 


Senator Younc. Have you a program to dispose of dairy surpluses 
abroad at reduced price? 

Mr. Davis. We have listed them as being available. We have 
listed dried milk powder and cheese at an export price. We doubt if 
we will move a great deal of cheese, but I think we will move a great 
deal of powder. 

Senator YounGc. You can go ahead. 

Mr. Davis. I think we will move considerable of the powder. May 
I comment a little bit about these agricultural trade ‘“missions’’ that 
we sent out last week? 

Senator Ture. Before you go to that, since last October, since you 
took over yourself and prior to that time you had a man in there for 
6 months. The question is did you actually get your spade into the 
ground so that you’started doing something more than just the plan- 
ning? Here we are with these dairy surpluses. Have we moved a 
pound of dairy produce? 

Mr. Burmeister. Yes. 

Senator Toyz. How many pounds have we used? You have said 
yes, and you are administratively there. How many pounds have you 
moved? 

I am trying to help you gentlemen; I am trying to get money into 
this appropriations, but I cannot help you if 1 cannot get an answer. 

Mr. Rossiter. Senator, I think one direct project is 5,000 tons of 
dried skim milk that has gone to Japan for school lunch feeding on an 
experimental basis and we hope that that will be successful and they 
will come back for some more. 

Senator Toye. Any powdered milk any place else? 

Mr. Rossrrer. There was some to Israel but we had no part in 
that. 

Senator Tuyr. Anywhere else? 

Mr. Burmetster. There was some to Colombia. 

Senator Tyr. Was any cheese sent anywhere in the world? 
Mr. Rossirer. No, because our cheese has been too high priced. 
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Senator THyr, Any butter anywhere in the world? 

Mr. Rossrrer. No, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Our butter has only been available at the support- 
price level. 

Senator Tuyr. Any wheat outside of Pakistan? 

Mr. Rossrrer. Under section 550, Mr. Davis has touched upon 
it, we sent out to the agricultural attachés and told them here was an 
opportunity to see if you could get some of these countries to take 
some of our surplus commodities for local currencies. The agricultural 
attachés have responded very well. 

Senator Tuyr. What have you done? 

Mr. Rossrrer. The wheat-for-Japan deal is just being consummated. 

Mr. Davis. That is $35 million, isn’t it? 

Mr. Rossrrer. Yes, $35 million of wheat for Japan will be shipped. 
It is just being consummated. That is one deal on wheat. There 
have been several on cotton that have been consummated. 

Senator Toye. We have talked about Japan and cotton. Now, 
where else in the world have you put some wheat? 

Mr. Davis. There is the Spanish one, and we did quite a lot of the 
work there. 

Senator Turn. We have talked about that. Where else have we 
put some wheat? I am trying to justify what we are doing in this 
foreign field in authorizing this particular activity. I have tried 
every way to get the information. Therefore, I have to ask these 
questions specifically. 

Mr. Davis. May we have the privilege of placing this into the 
record—a more complete breakdown summary of this? 

Senator Toys. That would be wonderful. I am just trying to get 
this information. I cannot speak for the committee myself. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


RICE 


A rice-marketing specialist began work the latter part of September 1953 and 
left for Japan the first week in October, the first stop on a tour of duty through 
the Far East. At that time Japan, faced with a very poor domestic crop, was 
revising her rice-import programs. Our representative reported that the Japanese 
Government had only planned on obtaining 4.4 million bags of rice from the 
United States. There were many countries interested in selling rice to Japan 
because of the fact that Japan had dollars to spend. In addition, there was at 
that time over a million tons of rice in Burma and Thailand that were being off +red 
to Japan at reduced prices. Our marketing specialist remained in Japan until 
mid-November working intensively with officials of the Japanese ~Government 
and representatives of the rice trade. As a result, up to the end of February, 
6 million bags already have been shipped to Japan by private industry from the 
United States and over 2.5 million are still under contract for shipm nt before 
July. There is yet no indication that Japanese purchases have been completed 
for the year. The total for this year will undoubtedly be double that of last 
season. This year’s exports will mean about $72 million to our rice trace, It 
is anticipated that this work in the past few months will be instrumental in helping 
us in succeeding years to hold a reasonable share of the Japanese market, which 
must now be regarded as a primary outlet for our rice exports. 

Another aspect of our work has been the analysis of the rice situation in the 
large exporting countries. One case in particular is the situation encountered 
in Burma last November. Burma had from 500,000 to 600,000 tons of very 
peor quality rice which was depressing the world market and seriously threatening 
our exports to Japan and other areas. Our representative reported after investi- 
gations in Japan, Taiwan, Burma, and India that the only practical solution was 
a sale of the rice in question to India. While there wqs considerable opposition 
from many sources to this approach, the Department did everything it could to 
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further the necessary negotiations between Burma and India and these were 
successfully concluded in February with a sale of 900,000 tons to India. This 
was of great benefit to the United States rice producers in protecting the markets 
open for our rice as well as helpful to the world rice trade in general in stabilizing 
prices. 

Our exports of rice to Western Hemisphere areas, as well as European countries, 
have been running well ahead of last year when United States exports of rice 
reached an all-time high. In the Western Hemisrhere, Cuba, of course, is the 
largest importer. We have watched very closely the Cuban situation in order to 
make sure that the terms of our agreement with that country on rice are carried 
out. Even with their record-breaking domestic rice crop of last year, Cuba’s 
imports from the United States for the first 7 months of the 1953-54 rice market- 
ing year are 3.8 million bags as comrared to 3.3 for the same period last season 

We have released a ranidly increasing volume of trade information covering all 
areas and we are told that this material has been wicely used. Currentlv, we 
are working to remove a number of trace restrictions Which prevent United States 
rice from competing in certain markets. Progress is being made on these, and 
while the volume which may accrue in the form of exports may not be as large as 
in the case of Japan and Cuba, it would provide the rice industry with additional 
and desirable outlets for sales. 

SEEDS 


Early in January 1954 we met with a representative group of American seed 
dealers and they recommended that we hire a seed marketing srecialist whose 
appointment with FAS became effective on February 28. The seed marketing 
specialist has already conferred with representatives of the seed trade, and at 
their request is now making a trip to importing countries of Europe to obtain 
information needed by the trade in order to develop outlets. 


GRAIN 


A Director for the Grain Division reported for work on January 4, and another 
marketing specialist on grain has been spending full time since January 18. A 
memorandum of understanding has been drawn up by the Foreign Agricultural 
Service and the Millers National Federation. The grain marketing specialist 
and the export manager of the Millers National Federation are now in the Far 
East to promote sales of grain and grain products in that part of the world. 
Meanwhile, we have mobilized the activities of the various agencies of the Gov- 
ernment in Washington having to do with export of grain and grain products. 
We are finding that many things can be done in Washington dealing with agencies 
of the United States Government and representatives of other governments 
stationed here. The most recent example of this is the sale of $20 million worth 
of CCC wheat to Spain. This has required many conferences with other agencies 
of the Departments of Agriculture, Defense, State, Treasury, and FOA. This 
transaction had the support of many Members of Congress. It is deseribed in 
more detail below under ‘“‘Spanish Wheat Sale.’’ Another example is the sale 
of wheat and barley to Japan. The Japanese are purchasing 500,000 tons of 
wheat and 100,000 tons of barley under section 550. In addition, United States 
sales of wheat to Japan under the IWA have totaled 666,000 tons from August 1, 
1953, through April 6, 1954. 

Yugoslavia has also purchased 150,000 tons of wheat under section 550. We 
are in constant communication with representatives of embassies of other gov- 
ernments stationed in Washington who are interested in the purchase of wheat, 
barley, and other grains. We are working with representatives of the Department 
of State and other agencies regarding barter arrangements with several countries 
whereby they will take wheat in exchange for strategic materials. 

United States exports of wheat and flour during the current marketing year, 
from July 1, 1953, to March 31, 1954, amounted to approximately 152 million 
bushels compared with 253 for the same period a year ago. World trade in 
wheat, however, is much lower because of the large crop in importing countries, 
and during the past year Argentina has been an active competitor, in addition 
to Canada and Australia. 

We are now recruiting additional grain marketing specialists and an agricultural 
economist to study production and marketing practices in competing countries. 
We are consulting with representatives of the grain export trade in developing 
programs to assist them in moving more grain overseas. 
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SPANISH WHEAT SALB 


On March 15, 1954, an agreement was completed between the Governments 
of Spain and the United States, providing for the sale of approximately 300,000 
tons of wheat from Commodity Credit Corporation stocks to Spain for pesetas. 
The announcement further provided that the wheat would be sold at Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement prive levels. The arrangement for the sale of the 
wheat was developed cooperatively by the Departments of Agriculture, Defense, 
State, and Treasury, and the Foreign Operations Administration. The Foreign 
Agricultural Service, acting for the Department of Agriculvure, took active 
leadership in the development of the sale and the procedure established to im- 
plement the sale. 

Beginning in the late fall of 19538, and based on reports received from the 
United States agricultural attaché in Spain, the Foreign Agricultural Service 
became aware of the possibility that the poor wheat crop harvested by Spain in 
1953 might result in the need for substantial additional wheat imports before the 
1954 crop would become available. Therefore, when Assistant Secretary John 
H. Davis visited Europe in November and December of 1953, he discussed this 
problem with the United States Embassy in Spain and the Spanish authorities. 
While Mr. Davis was in Madrid, he confirmed the need of the Spanish Govern- 

ent for additional wheat imports, and on his return to the United States he 
discussed the problem with the other agencies of Government concerned 

Subsequently a program was developed providing for the sale by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of 300,000 tons of wheat to Spain for pesetas. The program 
provided further that the pesetas acquired would be used by the Defense Depart- 

ent and other agencies of the Government concerned to meet their obligations 

1 Spain. The dollars received from the sale of these pesetas to the United States 
Government agencies will be deposited to the account of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

The Foreign Agricultural Service took leadership in developing a procedure for 
implementing this agreement, and on April 2 the Spanish Government accepted 
this procedure. Under this procedure, the Commodity Credit Corporation will 
deliver & maximum of 30,000 tons of wheat directly to the Spanish Government. 
Delivery will be made f. 0. b. vessels at United States ports, and the Spanish 
Government will deposit an equivalent value of pesetas to the account of CCC in 
Spain promptly on delivery. With respect to the balance of approximately 
270,000 tons, the sale will be made through United States private trade channels. 

On both the direct deliveries and the sale through the private United States 
trade, sales will be made at levels equivalent to the IWA price for the type and 
grade of wheat delivered 

Although this statement emphasizes the actions taken by the Department of 
Agriculture in developing this transaction, we would like to repeat that the trans- 
action was only possible as the result of the complete cooperation received from 
other agencies of the Government concerned, particularly the ‘Treasury, State, 
and Defense Departments, and the Foreign Operations Administration. 





COTTON 


Working with foreign official and trade representatives and with the appro- 
priate agencies within the United States Government, the Foreign Avricul.ural 
Service has effectively assisted in the arrangement of credits to foreign countries 
for the purchase of American cotton aggregating $100 millions in this season. 
These credits in the aggregate were sufficient for the purchase of some 550,000 
bales of cotion—all handled through private channels. All loans so far matured 
have been paid on or before their due dates, and the same is expected of loans yet 
io become due. 

Also, FAS has effectively negotiated settlement of a dispute over shipping regula- 
tions that was blocking the export of some 55,000 bales of cotton to a European 
country to which a loan for the purchase of the cotton had already been made. 

The FAS helped effectively to bring about the utilization of grants for cotton 
purchases amounting to more than 100,000 bales which otherwise would have 
lapsed, and in advancing arrangements for the purchase of cotton for local cur- 
rencies as authorized by law amounting to nearly 110,000 bales thus far, with some 
125,000 additional bales involved in arrangements still pending. 

The Service has helped to bring about the release of free dollar exchange, allo- 
cated in a foreign country for cotton purchases but not vet made available, 
sufficient to purchase more than 90,000 bales, thus opening that market again to 
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American cotton and gathered and supplied essential market and financial infor- 
mation on competitive situations in countries to which exporters of the United 
States are accustomed to sell. 

DAIRY PRODUCTS 


The Foreign Agricultural Service through its Livestock and Livestock Products 
Division, the Director of which is also chairman of the Department's Committee 
on Dairy Products Disposal, has been active in establishing a Government export 
price policy on dairy products. The new policy was announced Friday, April 9, 
1954, and sets export prices at a level which will allow United States cheese and 
nonfat dried milk to move in competition in world markets. This action gives 
promise for expanded movement of dairy product: abroad through commercial 
transactions. Until now our dairy prices have been substantially above world 
prices and prevented any appreciable export movement. 


TOBACCO AND TROPICAL PRODUCTS 


The Division head, together with the Division head of the Tobacco Division 
of Commodity Stabilization Service, visited 12 countries in Europe and the 
Far East during the first quarter of the year to discuss possibilities of expanding 
our exports of tobacco. 

He was successful in persuading the French tobacco monopoly to increase 
their purchases of fire-cured and dark air-cured tobacco under section 550 of the 
Mutual Security Act. Negotiations with the Spanish Government are expected 
to result in the increase of our exports of dark tobaccos to that country. In view 
of the expected increase in exports resulting from these negotiations it was possible 
to rescind the 10-percent reduction in quotas which were announced in November 
on the dark fire-cured tobacco, and to restore slightly less than one-half of the 
20-percent reduction which had been announced for dark air cured. 

Conversations of the Philippines are expected to result in a modification of 
Philippine Public Law 698 which seriously hampers exports of flue-cured tobacco 
to the Philippines. 

A tobacco-production expert is now in South Africa making an analysis of the 
extent to which production of tobacco in that area will provide competition with 
exports of United States tobaccos to such important markets as the United King- 
dom, France, and Austria. 

Tobacco exports have shown steady gains this fiscal year as compared with 
other major commodities. Exports in the July 1953 to January 1954 period 
totaled 331 million pounds as against 262 million pounds in the corresponding 
period a vear earlier—a gain of 26 percent. 

The United Kingdom has purchased substantially more tobacco this vear than 
last year when British purchases were unusually small. Significant shipments 
have been made under section 550 of the Mutual Security Act. 


FRUIT TO THE UNITED KINGDOM 


To reopen the market in the United Kingdom for as wide a variety of products 
as possible, the Foreign Agricultural Service drafted and initiated a ‘fruit basket’’ 
proposal which recently resulted in agreement by the British Government to 
purchase fresh and canned fruit amounting to $5 million under section 550 of 
the Mutual Security Act. 

About $1 million is for grapefruit, both fresh and canned, $1.5 million is for 
oranges, and $2.5 million for 660,000 cases of canned cling peaches and apricots. 
British purchases of $5 million worth of prunes are taking place under an arrange- 
ment made last November. About 25,000 tons of raisins were purchased by the 
British Ministry of Food in December. 


(See p. 7€9 for further statement.) 


EFFECTIVENESS IN WHEAT MARKET 


Mr. Davis. We also helped to work out the arrangement made 
last fall which resulted in our being effective in the wheat market, 
outside of the International Wheat Agreement. 

We found ourselves in this position: Our price after the harvest 
season tended to move up a little bit, and while we started out com- 
petitively with Canadian wheat, as our price went up then we got 
clear out of the market there for a while, except for International 
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Wheat Agreement sales. We then worked out an arrangement for 
subsidizing the wheat sold outside the agreement to make it com- 
petitive with the Canadian wheat. It has worked out on the whole 
quite well. We have kept about the same percentage of the world 
market in relationship with Canada as we had in recent years. 

Senator Young. May I ask a question here? 

Mr. Davis. That has moved quite a little wheat in flour. This 
was moved by the trade, but the machinery which made it possible 
was worked out in the Department, and this agency had a responsi- 
bility in it. 

Senator YounG. lam as much concerned about it as Senator Thye, 
and other Senators. Do you have a policy whereby you can dispose 
of dairy products to foreign countries at a greatly reduced price? 
Are our own dairy prices considerably above world levels? 

Mr. Davis. Way above. Butter sells in the international market 
at somewhere around 45 or 50 cents. Our butter is the loan price 
plus the cost of getting it to port. 

Senator Youne. Are you permitted, by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, to sell at world prices? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, we are. 

Senator Youne. How long have you been permitted to do so? 

Mr. Davis. Ever since the charter was set up, I guess, that authority 
has existed. 

Senator Young. You have been permitted to sell at world prices? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Senator Youna. And the same thing is true of dried milk and 
cheese? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Senator ELnenper. I wonder why it was that the Canal Company 
in Panama has been buying New Zealand butter with butter running 
out of our ears here. The answer I got when I asked the question 
was that it was too high and that they could buy it cheaper in New 
Zealand. That is a heck of a note. Here is a Government corpora- 
tion, a part of our own, buying butter from New Zealand. 

Mr. Davis. As far as the Department of Agriculture is concerned, 
we sought as early as last December to list the dairy products at a 
world competitive price. It was not until last week that we had 
clearance with other agencies of Government, departments of Gov- 
ernment 

Senator Youna. That is what I was going to add. You have been 
handicapped. 

Mr. Davis. In the case of butter we have not done it yet, our price 
is still at the support level. 

Senator Youna. Some of these policies are a little slow in coming. 
I have been very disgusted because we have not had quicker action. 

Mr. Davis. So have 1. 

Senator Youne. Where do our Armed Forces in Europe buy their 
dairy products, do they buy them in Europe? 

Mr. Davis. I understood last winter, when I was in Rome at the 
FAO meeting, that our Armed Forces were using dairy products 
originating in Europe. 

Senator Toye. Mr. Chairman, the thing that is so disturbing to 
me is that a year ago we went through this same thing and the re- 
organization plan, the establishment of this same foreign organization 
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for the purpose of marketing and the developing of markets was author- 
ized. We looked with hopes that something was going to come of it. 
Here we are back in this calendar year, and we are still talking in 
terms of plans, and this commodity product thing has piled up on us. 

Now we are talking about an intensified program this summer. We 
also seem to be over in tomorrow but we have darn little as of yester- 
day to look at and say “this is what we have accomplished.”’ That 
is the thing that is frightening me. 

Mr. Davis. I think this agency has probably made as much progress 
in tooling up to do the job as any agency we have in the department 
within the last 6 or 8 months. 

Senator Tuye. I hope so. 

Mr. Davis. A great deal of progress has been made. I am pretty 
optimistic about it. 

Senator Tuyr. That was the reason I was asking finally the specific 
of what have you gotten rid of, or what have you marketed, because 
it is so alarming to me to see that we have been so long tooling up or 
planning before we got any of the tools even soiled, you see. 


TRADE MISSIONS ABROAD 


Mr. Davis. Now may I comment a little bit about these trade 
missions? 

Senator Tuyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. These trade missions were first announced in the 
President’s message of January 11. We have sent a trade mission 
to Asia, one to South America, and one to southern Europe and also 
to northern Europe. Each one of them is about 8 to 10 men in size. 
One representative is a Government man. He is the secretary to the 
group. These people have the status of consultant to the Secretary 
of Agriculture while they are gone. They are paid only their travel 
and per diem, and are paid nothing in the way of a salary for the time 
that they are serving. 

We have tried to get a group of eight men in each case who have 
different backgrounds. We have not picked commodity specialists as 
such. We have tried to pick individuals because of their knowledge of 
a good many commodities and many of the areas. On one of the 
missions we also have, for example, one man who does not have an 
agricultural background but who is an importer. We have a man 
from one of the large department stores, because we felt that that 
kind of know-how was necessary to round out the group. 

Before the missions left, we called in more than 30 trade association 
representatives, and spent a half a day with them, getting their 
thoughts, giving them ours, exchanging ideas, and we said to them in 
effect this: That the purpose of these missions is, in a very general 
way, goodwill. In a more specific way, they are survey missions, to 
find out information for us. Also they are information-disseminating 
missions, in a real sense, to try to overcome some of the misinformation 
that is abroad, and bring about a better understanding of what our 
situation is. 

We have asked these trade groups to move right in with these 
missions. And we have said to them that this actually has no value 
unless they do, because it is the private traders who do the trading. 

We are asking those traders to redouble their efforts, and more, if 
possible, to try to go in and compete for foreign markets. These 
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missions are going to be abroad about 6 weeks, and each will make a 
report to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

After the missions return, we are going to bring the trade groups 
back into session, these thirty-some trade groups, and let them hear 
those who served on the missions report and provide an opportunity 
to ask them questions. Sessions will also be held with smaller groups. 
The people who know most about grain, for example, will meet with 
grain representatives, grain associations, and other groups. We are 
hoping that through this effort we can give quite a lift to this whole 
problem of stimulating trade. 

Also we are asking these people serving on the missions while 
abroad to sit down with the representatives of the American Govern- 
ment in these countries, and to explore the possibility of moving 
commodities over and above the normal channels of trade for local 
currency, and see what the situation is in that respect, to communi- 
cate with us while they are en route on things that we should know 
right now, and then to bring back with them all the information 
that they can with respect to the possibilities of moving commodities 
into some of these areas over and above the normal channels of trade. 

We have the feeling that there is a possibility to move some of 
these commodities to other countries in a way that helps us and helps 
them, too. We are going to have some projects in some of these 
countries, the military projects, some economic @id efforts. 

It is possible, I think, to make some commodities available. In 
effect, spend commodities instead of dollars. These commodities 
would go into a country and be sold within the country. Then the 
funds that are created can be used for the economic project or the 
military project. Their currency would be accumulated into a fund 
and it can be used to hire people or buy materials and so forth. 

By doing that, you are putting people to work who are out of work 
now. They can eat. If it is a good investment, if the money is 
properly invested, it creates an added productivity, which creates an 
added market. 

Senator Youna. We are hiring Japanese contractors to do a lot of 
work on Okinawa, Guam, Korea, and many other places. Could 
you not work out more of these deals like we have with Spain and 
give them food in place of dollars? 

Mr. Davis. We look upon Spain as sort of a trial run. 

Senator Young. I would think in Korea, where we could, and 
perhaps should spend a lot of money for reconstruction, oftentimes 
we could have used food as the media of exchange instead of dollars. 


SITUATION IN SINGAPORE 


Senator ELLENpER. Mr. Chairman, I sent for the diary I kept on 
my recent trip. I would like to read it: 

The second in command is Jack Johnston, the first agricultural attaché ever 
sent to this post, Singapore. He should never have been sent. Baldwin hinted 
to me that he had recommended one here and stated that much technical advice 
was given to farmers by Johnston. 

Upon being pressed by me, he, Johnston, admitted that he knew nothing about 
agriculture. His chief interest is rice. I doubt that he ever saw a rice paddy 
until he came here. Only 50 percent of the rice requirements are produced here. 
He is trying to find out what can be done now to increase production, not sell but 
to increase production in this area. 
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He admits he knows nothing about rice culture. He is purely and simply a 
piddler and does nothing but report useless statistics which, if necessary, could be 
done by Clark, the chief of the economic mission. 

He says he makes 4 reports a year on rice, 4 on fats and oils, 1 annual report on 
pepper production, which is the second crop return on cash income, 1 on livestock, 
1 on general food supplies, and 1 on pineapple production, 

Before he arrived, all of this work was done by others in the Economie Division. 


He also reports on sugar. He was doing his best to justify his job but he 
completely failed. 


He should be dismissed at once. 
That was my recommendation, 


He always says he works with USA in advancing 4-H club work in aiding in 
timber production. He did not overlook fisheries. I never talked to one who was 
more anxious to justify his work here than Mr. Johnston. 


I have no doubt that he keeps busy, but it is work that is so unnecessary and 


if important could be done by the present force which, as would be seen, is too 
large at present. 


That is the evaluation I have of your great rice expert out there. 

Mr. Rossiter. Oh, no. 

Senator ELLenper. What is that? 

Mr. Rosstrer. Mr. Chairman, Senator Ellender has brought up 
a basic question. The man that he is speaking about was not 


an 
agricultural trained man. 

Senator ELLENDER. Of course not. 

Mr. Rossrrer. He assisted the agricultural attaché in Habana, 


Cuba for several years and did excellent work. He was on the State 
Department roll. 

When we were asked for an agricultural man at Singapore, we 
could not get an agriculturally trained man hired, so we had to recom- 
mend the best man available already on the roll. 

Senator ELttenprer. But you see what he is doing at Singapore. 
He is not trying to sell rice or sell goods. He is just trying to teach 
them how to grow more and he does not know anything about it. 

Mr. Wuippie. This man is not and has never been on our payroll. 
This man is an employee of the State Department. This is not the 
man I referred to as the rice-marketing specialist. That man is 
Mr. Rivenburgh whom you know. 

Mr. Davis. All of our agricultural attachés are employees of the 
State Department. 

Mr. Rossrrer. Mr. Rivenburgh was the rice-marketing man. 

Senator ELuenper. | asked vou a while ago if the rice expert from 
Singapore was the one you sent to Cuba, and. you said yes, as I under- 
stood you. That is why I sent for my notes. 

Mr. Rossrrer. Senator, Mr. Rivenburgh has only been in Singapore 
attending a rice meeting. He was never stationed there. 

Mr. Wurppxe. | thought that was what you referred to, 

Senator ELtenper. I think a situation like this is criminal. Here 
we are being asked to appropriate money to maintain a fellow like 
that, a piddler, that is all he is. 

Mr. Davis. We are very aware that our whole agricultural attaché 
setup at the present time is very deficient. 





STATISTICAL 





REPORTING IN OTHER FOREIGN AREAS 


Senator ELtenper. No, I say it is putrid. It is not deficient. 
These attachés, the ones I have met, do not do anything. All they 
do is report on statistics and that I say could be done by your 
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Economic Division, They do not have to know agriculture in order 
to report crop statistics. Here is the way they do it: They go to the 
agricultural department of their host nation and say ‘“‘How much rice 
do you produce in this area? How much of something else?” It is 
just a question of gathering statistics. I did not find one agricultural 
attaché gut there that knew a darn thing about agriculture, 

Mr. Davis. Is this in the Far East? 

Senator ELLenpER. Throughout South America as well as over 
Africa, southeastern Asia, Indonesia and all of those places. All 
that your agricultural attachés do in those areas, and I have not 
found any exceptions, is gather these statistics. And they send 
reports, like this fellow, 4 or 5 a year, on rice, 4 or 5 on pineapple, and 
4 or 5 on sugar, with a view of trying to find out how they can get 
these people to grow more rice or other things. 

As far as selling, Senator Thye over here spent a half hour trying 
to obtain from you an estimate of how much has been sold. I thought 
when this group was created, Senator Thye, that it was created for 
the purpose of disposing of some of our products, but that is not 
the case. 

Mr. Davis. With respect to the agricultural attachés, we are not 
happy with the situation. 

Senator ELLENDER. You cannot be as unhappy as | am about it. 

Mr. Davis. They are not our employees. 


LEGISLATION ON ATTACHES 


Senator Young. Are you supporting legislation to put these attachés 
back under the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Davis. No, the farm organizations have some legislation of 
that type. But we are relying today more on these commodity people 
than we are on the attachés to do this selling job. They are our 
people. 

Senator Youna@. I would concur entirely with Senator Ellender’s 
observations. My observations in many parts of the world make it 
evident that agricultural attachés are useless in disposing of agricul- 
tural surpluses. 

Senator ELLENDER, That is what | thought, too. 

On this man I mentioned to you a while ago in Pretoria, South 


Africa: 


Certain recommendations were made by Flake to the Ambassador for the 
elimination of specitied jobs. One of those was agricultural attaché. Tae rec- 
ommendation was okayed by the State Department and the attaché ordered to 
go home, 

Later the order was rescinded and the attaché restored. Agriculture brought 
pressure to bear and the reinstatement was effective. 

This job which cost us over $15,000 a year to maintain is absolutely useless. 

If you have any attachés throughout the world of the caliber of the 
fellow you had in Pretoria and the fellow you had in Singapore, whether 
he is under you or in the State Department, I think it is criminal to 
keep them there, because they are useless. 

I would be glad, if you want, to make my diary available to you. 
As a matter ot fact, you may have both of them, covering my South 
American trip in 1952 as well as my trip through Africa and southern 
Asia last year. 
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It strikes me that a lot of money has been wasted and is now being 
wasted in making reports that are absolutely useless. 
_ Mr. Davis. I would like to come up and visit with you more about 
it. 

Senator ELLENDER. May I ask a few questions about the appro- 
priation? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 


FUNDS REQUESTED FOR 1955 


Senator ELLENDER. Last year we appropriated $840,000? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. And you are asking for an increase of $124,100? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Senator ELLenpER. How much of this money is to be used to pay 
officials in the United States, whether they be in Washington or any 
other place in the United States? 

Mr. Davis. Do you mean how much of this total or how much of 
this increase? 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. Minor. Do you mean how much is paid to people here in 
Washington? 

Senator ELLENDER. How many people are in Washington? 

Mr. Minor. All of the employees of the Foreign Agricultural Service 
except one are headquartered in Washington. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is fine, is it not? 

Mr. Minor. Many of these men travel abroad, but we find that 
we can get more men and more accomplished with these marketing 
people having them located here than abroad. 

Let me point out this, that on November 12, the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service was reorganized and set up into three parts: One for 
market development. one for foreign trade programs and foreign serv- 
ice activities, and one for management. 

This amount is $840,000 for 1954 and the $965,000, for 1955——— 

Senator ELLENDER. You do not mean and, you mean for each year. 

Mr. Minor. For each year. Those funds go largely for the 
foreign-service programs and foreign-trade activities, the information 
that your rice people and the sugar people and others get from over- 
seas 1s analyzed here and made available to the people i in the United 
States interested in these various trade activities. 

The marketing specialists that go abroad to pave the way and 
promote trade in agricultural commodities are paid from section 32 
funds that are alloted to the Department and are not included in this 
$965,000. But they are located here and travel abroad. They 
spend half or more of their time in travel status. 

Senator ELLENDER. How many people do you have on the Wash- 
ington level? You say you have them all here that are paid out of 
this. How many are there? 

Mr. Minor. The present level, including vacancies is 365 people 
in total for all purposes. That is for market development, the work 
we do for the Foreign Operations Administration, which is greatly 
reduced now, and all, provides for 365 jobs. 

Senator ELLENDER. How many of those 365 travel? 

Mr. Minor. I couldn’t give you the exact number, but it is a 
fairly substantial number of them. 
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Senator ELLENpDER. Why do you need so many in Washington to 
yervise? I don’t suppose all of you travel? 

Mr. Minor. It is not a matter, Senator, of supervising. There are 

a lot of functions that have to be done in order to support the man who 
travels. 

Senator ELLENDER. Such as analyzing all of those reports that you 
get from abroad? 

Mr. Mrwnor. It includes analyzing the reports. I think if you cared 
to look at the chart, and I have some small ones here, that probably 
it would be easier to visualize. 

Senator DworsHak. Would it not be easier to just list the com- 
modities that they dispose of over there? 

Senator ELLENDER. They are selling those under a specific law, such 
as section 32 funds, section 550. What we are trying to find out is 
what they do independently of that. That is what I think all of us 
are interested in. I am just wondering how much goods you can sell 


1955 


sup 


out of Washington. I would like to know how many of these 365 
travel. 
Mr. Wurprpte. May I make one point? 


Senator ELLenper. I wonder if you could answer the question? 
Is it possible to obtain the number of people who travel? 

Mr. Wuiprie. We will give you the exact number and the amount 
of time in travel status, if you would like that. 

(The information*referred to follows:) 


Number who will travel 


Average 
Fund Amount annual | Market-| Foreign 
positions ing competi- Othe 
special- tion Other 
ists studies 
Salaries and expenses: | 
Personal services $786, 385 136 2 7 13 
Other objects 178, 615 
Total_. 965, 000 136 2 7 13 
Reimbursements from another Government 
agency (classified) 
Personal services - - -- 103, 000 20 
Other objects_- 4, 600 
Total 107, 600 20 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities: 
Personal services 2 825, 000 132 26 12 
Other objects... 171, 625 
Total... 996, 625 132 26 12 
Foreign operations administrative programs: 
Personal services 421, 100 80 18 
Other objects 64, 300 
Total 485, 400 80 18 
Total of all funds. - 2, 554, 625 368 28 7 43 


The marketing specialists will travel more than 50 percent of the time in foreign 
countries for the purpose of developing new markets, as well as attempting to 


maintain markets already 
American agricultural commodities. 


surplus 


established, 


for the disposal of surplus or potential 
Their travel in this country 


will 


be to confer with officials of the agricultural industry in connection with the dis- 
posal of agricultural commodities in foreign markets. 
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The employees indicated above under foreign competition studies will travel 
in foreign countries for the purpose of studying the methods of production and 
distribution of the various foreign agricultural commodities which will be in 
competition with American agricultural commodities for foreign markets. 

The travel under the category of “Other” will be for (1) meeting with foreign 
officials for the purpose of working out trade agreements; (2) analyzing monetary 
problems; (3) trying to improve the services furnished by the agricultural attachés 
to the United States Department of Agriculture; and (4) a limited amount of 
travel in connection with administrative’ direction of the Foreign Agricultural 
Service. 

All of this travel will be performed in carrying out the functions assigned to 
the Foreign Agricultural Service as set forth in the following functional state- 
ments for the several divisions in the Foreign Agricultural Service: 


FUNCTIONS OF THE FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 


MARKET DEVELOPMENT 


Fruits and Vegetables Division 


1. Program development.—Directs and coordinates programs to develop and 
expand foreign market outlets for fruits, vegetables, nuts and related products; 
directs and coordinates continuous basic commodity studies and appraisals of 
world production and consumption patterns, and of foreign competition with 
American farm products in both foreign and domestic markets; and administers 
the activities of the Division. 

2. Market development.— Develops market programs for utilization by producers, 
exporters, and Government authorities in expanding the export of certain agri- 
cultural commodities; conducts and coordinates the training and instruction of 
commodity specialists assigned abroad in spot reporting of the market situation 
and foreign market potentials. ° 

3. Commodity analysis.—Conducts and coordinates basic studies of foreign 
commodity production, volume and kinds of agricultural products marketed, 
marketing methods and costs, consumption of particular commodities, stocks, 
prices, and domestic and foreign policies affecting foreign trade in agricultural 
commodities; and provides for distribution foreign market situation and outlook 
information. 

4. Foreign competition—Develops and coordinates studies and appraisals of 
actual and potential foreign competition that American producers of exportable 
farm commodities may anticipate in world markets. 

5. Foreign commodity reporting.—Develops and directs plans for obtaining 
timely and accurate foreign commodity production, competition, and market 
data through agricultural attaché and other foreign sources. 

Representation.—Consults other Departments, domestic and foreign producers, 
exporters, importers, foreign government officials, and national farm organiza- 
tions; represents the Department at national and international commodity 
conferences. 


Grain and Feed Division 

1. Program development.—Directs and coordinates programs to develop and 
expand foreign market outlets for wheat, rice, corn, other food and feed grains, 
forage crops, and ayricultural seeds; directs and coordinates continuous basic 
commodity studies and appraisals of world production and consumption patterns, 
and of foreign competition with American farm products in both foreign and 
domestic markets; and administers the activities of the Division. 

2. Market derelopment.—Develops market programs for utilization by producers, 
exporters, and Government authorities in expanding the export of certain agri- 
cultural commodities; conducts and coordinates the training and instruction of 
commedity specialists assigned abroad in spot reporting of the market situation 
and foreign market potentials. 

3. Commodity anclysis.—Conducts and coordinates basic studies of foreign 
commodity production, volume and kinds of agricultural products marketed, 
marketing methods and costs, consumption of particular commodities, stocks, 
prices, and domestic and foreign policies affecting foreign trade in agricultural 
commodities; and provides for distribution foreign market situation and outlook 
information. 

1. Foreign competition.—Develops and coordinates studies and appraisals of 
actual and potential foreign competition that American producers of exportable 
farm commodities may anticipate in world markets 
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F 5. Foretgn commodity reporting—Develops and directs plans for obtaining 
timely and accurate foreign commodity production, competition, and market 
data through agricultural attaché and other foreign sources. 

6. Representation — Consults other Departments, domestic and foreign pro- 
ducers, exporters, importers, foreign government officials, and national farm 
organizations; represents the Department at national and international commodity 
conferences. 


Cotton and Fiber Division 

1. Program development.—Directs and coordinates programs to develop and 
expand foreign market outlets ‘or cotton, flax, hemp, and jutelike fibers, abaca, 
henequen, sisal, and other hard fibers, silk and synthetics; directs and coordinates 
continuous basic commodity studies and appraisals of world production and con- 
sumption patterns, and of foreign competition with American farm products in 
both foreign and domestic markets; and administers the activities of the Division. 

2. Market development.— Develops market programs for utilization by producers, 
exporters, and Government authorities in expanding the export of certain agricul- 
tural commodities; conducts and coordinates the training and instruction of com- 
modity specialists assigned abroad in spot reporting of the market situation and 
foreign market potentials. 

3. Commodity analysis—Conducts and coordinates basic studies of foreign 
commodity production, volume and kinds of agricultural products marketed, 
marketing methods and costs, consumption of particular commodities, stocks, 
prices, and domestic and foreign policies affecting foreign trade in agricultural 
commodities; and provides for distribution foreign market situation and outlook 
information. 

4. Foreign competition.—Develops and coordinates studies and appraisals of 
actual and potential foreign competition that American producers of exportable 
farm commodities may anticipate in world markets. 

5. Foreign commodity reporting.—Develops and directs plans for obtaining 
timely and accurate foreign commodity production, competition, and market 
data through agricultural attaché and other foreign sources. 

6. Representation.—Consults other Departments, domestic and foreign pro- 
ducers, exporters, importers, foreign government officials, and national farm 
organizations; represents the Department at national and international commodity 
conferences. 

Tobacco and tropical products division 

1. Program development.—Directs and coordinates programs to develop and 
expand foreign market outlets for tobacco, coffee, cocoa, tea, spices, vanilla 
beans, essential oils, citric acid, tartaric acid, miscellaneous tropical prod icts, 
sugar and related products; directs and coordinates continuous basic commodity 
studies and appraisals of world production and consumption patterns, and of 
foreign competition with American farm prod icts in both foreign and domestic 
markets; and administers the activities of the Division. 

2. Market development.—Develops market programs for utilization by producers, 
exporters, and Government authorities in expanding the export of certain agri- 
cultural commodities; conducts and coordinates the training and instruction of 
commodity ‘specialists assigned abroad in spot reporting of the market situation 
and foreign market potentials. 

3. Commodity analysis.—Conducts and coordinates basic studies of foreign 
commodity production, volume and kinds of agricultural products marketed, 
marketing methods and costs, consumption of particular commodities, stocks, 
prices, and domestic and foreign policies affecting foreign trade in agricultural 
commodities; and provides for distribution foreign market situation and outlook 
information. 

4. Foreign competition.—Develops and coordinates studies and appraisals of 
actual and potential foreign competition that American producers of exportable 
farm commodities may anticipate in world markets. 

5. Foreign commodity reporting—Develops and directs plans for obtaining 
timely and accurate foreign commodity production, competition, and market 
data through agricultural attaché and other foreign sources. 

6. Representation.—Consults other departments, domestic and foreign pro- 
ducers, exporters, importers, foreign government officials, and national farm 
organizations; represents the Department at national and international com- 
modity conferences. 
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Livestock and livestock products division 


1. Program development.—Directs and coordinates programs to develop and 
expand foreign market outlets for livestock and animal products, including meats, 
dairy, and poultry products, wool and mohair, hides and skins, and all other 
edible and inedible products derived from animals; directs and coordinates con- 
tinuous basic commodity studies and appraisals of world production and con- 
sumption patterns, and of foreign competition with American farm products in 
both foreign and domestic markets; and administers the activities of the Division. 

2. Market development.—Develops market programs for utilization by pro- 
ducers, exporters, and Government authorities in expanding the export of certain 
agricultural commodities; conducts and coordinates the training and instruction 
of commodity specialists assigned abroad in spot reporting of the market situation 
and foreign market potentials. 

3. Commodity analysis ——Conducts and coordinates basic studies of foreign 
commodity production, volume and kinds of agricultural products marketed, 
marketing methods and costs, consumption of particular commodities, stocks, 
prices, and domestic and foreign policies affecting foreign trade in agricultural 
commodities; and provides for distribution foreign market situation and outlook 
information. 

4. Foreign competition.—Develops and coordinates studies and appraisals of 
actual and potential foreign competition that American producers of exportable 
farm commodities may anticipate in world markets. 

5. Foreign commodity reporting.—Develops and directs plans for obtaining 
timely and accurate foreign commodity production, competition, and market 
data through agricultural attaché and other foreign sources. 

6. Representation.—Consults other Departments, domestic and foreign pro- 
ducers, exporters, importers, foreign government officials, and national farm 
organizations; represents the Department at national and international com- 
modity conferences. 

Fats and Oils Division 


1. Program development.—Directs and coordinates programs to develop and ex- 
pand foreign market outlets for lard, tallow, whale oil, and other animal fats (but 
not butter), soybeans, peanuts, cottonseed, flaxseed, rape seed, copra, coconut, 
palm, and other edible and industrial vegetable oils; directs and coordinates 
continuous basic commodity studies and appraisals of world production and 
consumption patterns, and of foreign competition with American farm products 
in both foreign and domestic markets; and administers the activities of the 
Division. 

2. Market development.— Develops market programs for utilization by producers, 
exporters, and Government authorities in expanding the export of certain agricul- 
tural commodities; conducts and coordinates the training and instruction of 
commodity specialists assigned abroad in spot reporting of the market situation 
and foreign market potentials. 

3. Commodity analysis —Conducts and coordinates basic studies of foreign 
commodity production, volume and kinds of agricultural products marketed, 
marketing methods and costs, consumption of particular commodities, stocks, 
prices and domestic and foreign policies affecting foreign trade in agricultural 
commodities; and provides for distribution foreign market situation and outlook 
information. 

4. Foreign competition.—Develops and coordinates studies and appraisals of 
actual and potential foreign competition that American procucers of exportable 
farm commodities may anticipate in world markets. 

5. Foreign commodity reporting.—Develops and directs plans for obtaining 
timely and accurate foreign commodity production, competition, and market 
data through agricultural attaché and other foreign sources. 

6. Representation.—Consults other departments, domestic and foreign producers, 
exporters, importers, foreign government officials, and national farm organiza- 
tions; represents the Department at national and international commodity 
conferences. 








FOREIGN SERVICE 





AND TRADE PROGRAMS 


Foreign Service Division 

1. Program development.— Directs and coordinates the organization and manage- 
ment of worldwide foreign agriculture reporting activities, and directs and co- 
ordinates liaison and participating relationships with the Department of State, 


public and private international agriculture organizations; and administers the 
activities of the Division. 
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2. Agricultural attachés.—Directs and coordinates development of field organ- 
ization staffing patterns based on the broad market and trade objectives of FAS; 
directs development of and compliance with criteria of field program reporting 
accomplishment; and directs development and application of selection, recruit- 
ment, training, assignment, promotion, and termination standards and policies 
to meet the staffing needs of the agricultural attachés. 

3. Market and trade reporting.—Directs and coordinates development of a 
comprehensive scheduie of foreign agricultural market and trade reporting to 
meet the major objectives of FAS and the needs of the American agricultural 
industry; directs development of and compliance with reporting and appraisal 
standards; and develops policies relating to full utilization of reports by staff 
members and dissemination of pertinent data to agricultural trade groups. 

4. International organizations.—Directs and coordinates development of 
policies, programs, positions, and standards of participation in public and private 
international agricultural organizations; recommends designation of and advises 
with United States delegations and representatives accredited to such organiza- 
tions; provides the secretariat for the FAO Interagency Committee. 

5. Representation.—Establishes and maintains effective liaison with officials 
of the Department of State and other departments, land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities, domestic and foreign trade groups, foreign governments, and inter- 
national organizations. 

Foreign Agricultural Analysis Division 

1. Economic tnvestigations.—Directs and coordinates the continuous economic 
analysis and interpretation of world conditions and developments that significantly 
affect the retention and expansion of foreign markets for American farm products: 
directs the analysis and interpretation of world trends in foreign agricultural 
production, trade, price, finance, marketing, consumption, commercial and 
trade policies and economic policies of foreign governments, as such trends affect 
United States foreign agricultural trade; provides for the continued study of 
agricultural policies and trade patterns of the various countries of the world 
representing potential markets for United States farm products, including aualysis 
of agricultural production, consumption and trade, food balances, and utilization 
of food and agricultural products, in order to estimate import needs and export 
availabilities; analyzes the balance of payments and general financial status of 
foreign governments in order to appraise their ability to pay for imports of 
United States farm products. 

2. Trade analysis and promotion.—Directs economic analyses of trade policies, 
programs and proposals of the United States, foreign governments, and inter- 
national bodies, including analyses of the impact of such actions on the volume and 
composition of international trade in American farm products; analyzes and 
evaluates the economic effects of United States tariff and other trade concessions 
and prepares analytical materials for use in the conduct of bilateral and multi 
lateral trade agreements and other trade arrangements in order to insure maximum 
sales abroad of United States agricultural products. 

3. Special studies tepresents the Department on interdepartmental com- 
mittes on foreign country studies, and on committees assigned to formulate 
programs for agricultural food production and supply in regions served by inter 
national bodies; directs economic intelligence research projects for use of other 
Government agencies and the Congress in planning foreign programs, and serves 
as the departmental source of authoritative information on the agricultural 
economy of foreign countries, including agricultural output, import requirements, 
and trade potential. 

4. Agricultural reporting schedule.— Directs the development of foreign economic 
reporting schedules, ineluding statistical data on agricultural imports and exports 
in commodity, price, value, and country detail, and including analytical data on 
policy and program developments affecting agricultural production, consump- 
tion, and trade, in order to provide factual materials for policy and program 
development, and in order to provide maximum anticipation of trends and 
events affecting international trade in American farm products 

5. Technical assistance.—Directs the conduct of special agricultural studies, 
and advises on the effective development of proposals and develops solutions 
of problems affecting the implementation of United States technical assistance 
programs and projects in the underdeveloped areas of the world. 

6. Attaché training —Provides for the orientation and training of Foreign 
Service personnel in the agricultural economy of foreign areas and countries and 
in the techniques of reporting on trade and assisting the Department in attaining 
its foreign economic reporting objectives. 
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7. Publications.— Directs and coordinates the compilation for publication of 
world summaries and estimates of agricultural production, trade and consumption; 
and coordinates preparation of timely trade analysis and outlook reports for use 
of American industry, the publie and Government agencies. 

8. Representation.—Represents the Department at bilateral trade conferences 
as required and participates on interdepartmental committees concerned with 
development of foreign country studies and implementation of foreign economic 
programs, and at working level contacts with foreign diplomatic missions. 
Foreign Trade Programs Division 

1. Trade development.—Directs and coordinates Department participation in 
the formulation and development of trade programs and agreements designed to 
stabilize and expand world trade in American agricultural products, and to reduce 
application by foreign governments of restrictive and discriminatory tariff and 
trade policies and practices against import of American agricultural commodities; 
directs and coordinates formulation of Department recommendations and _ posi- 
tions on the development, under Government authorities, of overall export trade 
programs for utilization of surplus agricultural commodities, including famine 
assistance, offshore procurement, and foreign local currency programs; and directs 
the continuous investigation and appraisal of international finance, monetary, 
and economic policies, programs, and proposals affecting American agriculture 
and the agricultural economy of the United States. 

2. Trade negotiations.—Directs and coordinates formulation of Department 
recommendations and positions on bilateral and multilateral trade agreements, 
international commodity agreements, and other trade arrangements, and on 
legislative and administrative proposals in the field of foreign trade and tariff 
policies; and directs and coordinates Department participation in bilateral and 
multilateral negotiations and consultations to establish and maintain trade con- 
cessions, preferences, international agreements, and import restrictions under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

3. Trade agreement compliance.— Directs continuous review of the trade rela- 
tions and financial condition of signatories to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade in American farm products, and in order to check the import perform- 
ance of member governments; and initiates preparation of Department docu- 
mentation and proposals to effect necessary compensatory action against GATT 
members in situations of trade discrimination and noncompliance. 

1. Export controls.—Directs and coordinates formulation of Department recom- 
mendations and positions on application of export controls on United States 
agricultural commodities in short supply, on allocation of food and agricultural 
commodities to individual foreign claimants, and on exports of strategic and 
critical agricultural commodities, and administers controls on designated agricul- 
tural commodities; represents the Department on interdepartmental committees 
concerned with implementation of United States strategic trade policy. 

5. Import programs.—Directs and coordinates preparation of Department 
recommendations, positions, and proposals on the need for and modification of 
import quotas or fees on United States agricultural imports, and represents the 
Department at Tariff Commission and State Department negotiations on these 
matters 

6. Import controls —Directs formulation of basic policies and operating pro- 
cedures governing administration of import controls on designated agricultural 
commodities; recommends quota restrictions and issues import licenses; initiates 
investigations of import violations, and recommends prosecution; acts on petitions 
for relief from hardship, and recommends remedial action. 

7. Representation.—Represents the Department at international trade con- 
ferences and discussions, including the General Agreement on Taritfs and Trade; 
serves as Department representative on interdepartmental committees and with 
other Government agencies on matters concerned with implementation of foreign 
tariff and trade policy, agricultural export disposal programs, and strategic trade 
control programs 

MANAGEMENT 
Personnel Division 

1. Staff assistance.—Advises and assists in formulating Service personnel policy 
including continuous studies for the development and improvement of personnel 
policies and practices to provide a qualified trained, efficient, and effective per- 
sonnel staff. 

2. Division direction.—Plans, coordinates, and: directs a comprehensive person- 
nel management program to meet the going and long-range requirements of market: 
development and trade promotion programs and other activities of the Service. 
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3. Organization.—Analyzes, coordinates, and develops proposed functional and 
organizational changes, procedural items, including forms, recruitment brochures, 
and specialized materials to support programs of the Service. 

4. Management improvement.—Participates in the development and coordina- 
tion of management improvement programs by providing technical advice and 
assistance to appropriate officials in sound personnel management practices and 
techniques, technical operating methods and work processes, personnel utilization 
and training, and supervisory development. 

5. Program operations.—Plans, develops, at-d administers personnel programs, 
standards and specifications consistent with applicable Federal laws and policies 
to effectuate the general and specialized needs of the Service with regard to classi- 
fication of positions, employment of persons, retirement, leave, injury compensa- 
tion, safety, health, awards, fair employment promotion policies and training. 
Directs and controls security, processing and assignment of personnel including 
assigned responsibilities relating to agricultural personnel under the technical 
assistance program and in the United States Foreign Service and provides a sys- 
tem of special services to agricultural officers on duty with the United States 
Foreign Service. 

6. Representation.—Represents the Service in negotiations with the Office of 
Personnel, the Civil Service Commission, the Foreign Operations Administration, 
the Department of State, and other Federal and private organizations and insti- 
tutions on matters concerning personnel administration. 

Division of Foreign Market Information 

1, Administration.—Administers the activities of the Division, which has 
respon ibility for developing and disseminaving to American agriculture basic 
information essential to the aggressive foreign marketing of United States agri- 
cultural products. 

2. Market and trade information.—Prepares and disseminates “spot news’’ on 
foreign agriculiural developments and situations as they affect domestic and 
foreign competition with, and trade in Uniied States agricultural products. 

3. Foreign trade publications —KEdits and publishes reporis, pamphlets, and 
periodicals developed through the work program of FAS, with special emphasis 
on presentation of background informaiion on foreign agricultural si.uations 
affeciing production of, competition with, and trade in United Siates agricultural 
products. 

1. Geographic research and presentation.—Assembles, analyzes, and presents in 
visual form, complex data relating to United States foreign agriculiural trade. 

5. Attaché servicing.—Services requests from American agricultural attachés 
and officers for publications and technical information on agriculture required 
in carrying out their work abroad. 

6. Special servicing.— Assists the Secretary, agencies of the Department, and 
other Federal agencies in the preparation of documents, data, speeches, special 
reporis, and other informational materials periaining to foreign agriculiural 
trade, programs, and developments; cooperates with the Department library in 
establishing and maintaining international exchange of agriculiural publications; 
services requests from the American public for information on foreign agricultural 
trade and developments; services requests for information on American agriculture 
from foreign governments, institutions, .and private citizens; performs informa- 
tional services for International Organizations Branch to inform the American 
publie of programs and activities of such organizations as they relate to American 
agriculture, including the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions. 

7. Technical assistance-—Provides informational assistance in support of United 
States technical assistance programs. 

8. Represertation.—Acts for the Department as liaison in information matters 
with international agricultural organizations, the Department of State, the Foreign 
Operations Administration, the Uniied States Information Ageney, and other 
governmental agencies in foreign agricultural matters affecting American agricul- 
ture, 

Budget and Finance Division 

1. Staff assistance.—Formulates and recommends broad policies, procedures, and 
methods by which the budgetary and accounting functions operate effectively 
in carrying out Service programs 

2. Division direction.—Plans, coordinates, and directs all activities of the 
Division related to budget and fiscal management to meet the going and long- 
range requirements of market development and trade promotion programs and 
other activities of the Service. 
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3. Management improvement.—Participates in the development of management 
improvement programs by providing technical advice and assistance to appropriate 
officials on budget and fiscal management matters, including apparent deficiencies 
in procedures, strengthening of controls, program planning, and operations im- 
provements, accounting for assets, and by preparing informational reports thereon. 

4. Procedures.—Develops and recommends procedures governing the admini- 
stration and execution of policies involving the responsibilities of the Division, 
and governing the maintenance and custody, or control, of the official FAS ac- 
counts and financial records of assets, liabilities, and operations. 

5. Budget management.—Plans, organizes, programs, and administers budget 
activities including analysis, formulation of estimates, justification, execution, 
and coordinates budget formulation for all FOA funds transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

6. Fiscal management.—Plans, develops, and administers programs of fiscal 
accounting, voucher examination, payroll preparation, letters of authority, and 
related functions for all funds appropriated, allotted, held in trust by, or con- 
tributed to the Service. 

7. Representation.—Represents the Service in negotiations with the Department 
Office of Budget and Finance, and through departmental offices maintains liaison 
with the General Accounting Office, Treasury Department, Bureau of the Budget 
and other agencies on fiscal management matters. 


Administrative Services Division 


1. Staff assistance.—Advises and assists in all phases of administrative services, 
directs continuous study for the development and improvement of such services, 
and coordinates these activities with other program and administrative functions. 

2. Division direction.—Directs the installation and the execution of a compre- 
hensive administrative services program, including procurement and property 
management, reports and cables, communications and records, space manage- 
ment, reproduction services, foreign travel, and such other related administrative 
services functions as may be delegated or assigned. 

3. Management improvement.—Participates in the analysis and development of 


management improvement programs and conducts those phases of the program 
related to administrative services. 

4. Procedures.—Develops and recommends procedures governing the admini- 
stration and execution of policies involving the responsibilities of the division. 

5. Representation.—Presents the Department’s views on foreign travel and 
foreign cables and reports to the Department of State and other agencies of the 
Government; maintains liaison with the Office of Plant and Operations, Office of 
Budget and Finance, Solicitor’s Office, embassies and legations, and other Federal 
agencies of the Government. 


OTHER FUNDS AVAILABLE 


Senator ELtenper. I would like to have that in the record. How 
much money would you spend aside from this $965,000, should this 
committee allow it to you? You say you get some out of the sec- 
tion 32 funds. Do you get any out of the section 550? 

Mr. Minor. The total funds if allowed will be $965,000 from this 
appropriation, for 1955, $800,000 contemplated from section 32 
funds for foreign-market development— 

Senator ELLeNpER. Do you hire people with that, or is it spent to 
pay the expenses of the people that you have here on the Washington 
level? 

Mr. Minor. We hire people—people are hired, marketing special- 
ists are hired and they travel to various parts of the world in develop- 
ing markets. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you mean in addition to the three hundred 
and sixty-five-some-odd that you have here? 

Mr. Minor. No, they are all included. We have $196,000 of sec- 
tion 32 funds that are for administration of import controls that are 
assigned to the Department of Agriculture, and we get some funds for 
work from the Foreign Operations Administration for conducting a 
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training program for people who come over here and for providing 
some technical support for FOA activities. The total contemplated 
for next year is $485,000, from the Foreign Operations Administration. 

In addition, we do about $108,000 w orth of work for another Gov- 
ernment agency that needs information on forei ‘ign countries. 

Senator ELLENDER. What department is that, Commerce? 

Mr. Minor. The 365 positions cover all of this. 

Senator ELLenpER. What does all of that aggregate? 

Mr. Minor. $2,555,000. 

Senator ELLENDER. Without the 965? 

Mr. Minor. That includes the 965. 

Senator ELLeNDER. Two million what? 

Mr. Minor. That includes all of the funds. 

Senator ELLENDER. Two million what? 

Mr. Minor. $2,555,000. 

Senator ELLeNprerR. How many employees have you other than 
the ones in the 365 that you have on the Washington level? 

Mr. Minor. The 365, and we have some vacancies at the present 
time, includes the people for all of these functions. 

Senator ELtenper. And they are paid out of this $2,555,000? 

Mr. Minor. That is right. 


AGRICULTURAL ATTACHES PAID BY STATE DEPARTMENT 


Senater ELLeENDER. Where do you get the funds to pay your 
agricultural attack és abroad? 

Mr. Minor. They are paid by the State Department. They are 
employed by the State Department and paid by funds appropriated 
to the State Department. 

Senator ELLeNpER. What jurisdiction, if any, have you over them? 

Mr. Minor. We partic ipate to some degree in their selection. I 
say “to some degree.’”?’ And we ask for information through them. 
When we want to get reports from these attachés, we have to send 
the request to the ‘State Department and they decide whether the 
reports will be requested or not, and passed on. 

Senator ELLENDER. Are not all the reports that are made by these 
attachés channeled to you? 

Mr. Minor. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenpeR. Are you not the ones who analyze them? 

Mr. Minor. Yes, sir; we do. 

Senator ELLENDER. How do you do that? Do you use these 365 
people that you employ? 

Mr. Minor. A part of them. But we also get reports from other 
sources, trade sources and so on. 

Senator ELLenper. Is it your plan to dispense with the attachés 
that are now under the State Department and let them be under your 
guidance? 

Mr. Minor. That is something that the Congress will have to 
determine. We are trying to do the best job we can with the facilities 
available to us. 

Senator ELtenpreR. You do not mean to change the present plan, 
then? 

Mr. Davis. The administration has no policy on that at the present 
time, so far as I know. It would involve a determination by various 
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agencies of Government working together to get administration 
policy on it. This hits into an area where there is interdepartmental 
responsibilities. The only effort that I know of that is being made 
to change this setup is the one that the farm organizations are promot- 
ing. 

Senator Ettenper. To put them under the Agricultural depart- 
ment? 

Mr. Davis. That is what their bill would do. 

Senator ELtenper. What is your position on that? Is it being 
agitated by anybody in the Agriculture Department? 

Mr. Davis. No. 

Senator E_ttenper. Is that being done, then, through the farm 
organizations on their local positions? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. You see, for us to have a position, it 
would have to entail, I think, a policy on it by the whole administra- 
tion, so we have no position on it as to the Department of Agriculture. 


SALE OF SURPLUSES 


Senator E.Ltenper. To go back to the question asked by Senator 
Thye awhile ago, other than trying to obtain trade through the 32 
funds or section 550 of the MSA Act, what efforts do you expect to 
put forth so as to sell some of these surpluses we have on hand and 
which are owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation? 

Mr. Davis. I mentioned awhile ago the fact that we are trying to 
improve our services and contacts with all of the trade organizations 
in the country. 

Senator ELLENpDER. What services are you going to improve? You 
do not seem to have any now, except those in 32 and those that you 
sell under 550. 

Mr. Davis. We have these 18 people, commodity experts, that will 
be traveling abroad a large part of the time. 

Senator ELLtenper. Are they assigned from this group? 

Mr. Davis. No, they are part of that. The *y are the ones that are 
paid for by section 32 funds, for expansion of trade. 

Senator ELtenper. This has been going on right along because of 
the fact that Congress permitted this sale through section 32 funds. 
Now that is settled. What I am asking you is what do you intend to 
do aside from that? How do you expect to sell much of this surplus 
wheat and surplus butter and cheese we have on hand, as well as 
cotton? 

Mr. Davis. We expect to do it by doing a more effective job of 
cooperating with private industry to get them moved. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean private industry where, in this 
country? 

Mr. Davis. Private traders. 

Senator ELLENDER. In this country? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

This organization does no trading of its own. It does not buy and 
sell. The purpose of these trade missions is to try and lift that effort 
to a new level, to try to reorient the private trading efforts as well as 
ourown. As I explained a while ago, there is a lot to be done on that 
front. Not only are we out of step with the needs of the time because 
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we have just been living in a period for 10 or 15 years where it was not 
necessary to go out and fight aggressively for markets, but the private 
traders have been in somewhat the same circumstances, 

As I stated a while ago, I think maybe before you came back in, 
before the trade missions left, we invited more than 30 trade organi- 
zations and other groups to meet with us and discuss the job of 
moving more commodities abroad, their job as well as ours. These 
missions that we sent abroad are in the sense goodwill missions, in a 
sense information-gathering missions with respect to opportunities 
abroad, also information disseminating missions. 


MEETING OF TRADE GROUPS 


When they get back, we are going to call these trade groups, these 
thirty-some groups, in again and have them meet with us, and hear 
the reports from the missions. They will meet with some of the 
groups separately for longer times while they are here in Washington. 
Our effort is to try to do a better job of providing the private trade 
with the services that Government can provide better than they can 
in trying to open these doors abroad. 

That is the nature of the efforts. We are putting 18 or more men 
in the field—there were only 2 up until 4 or 5 months ago——this project 
anticipates 18 of them being abroad, trying to find new outlets, 
helping the trade to find new outlets. 

They are in addition to the attachés; these are people who are our 
own people, employees of the Department of Agriculture, and who 
are on our payroll, They are our people. 

Senator Exuenper. | found that the Economic Division, in the 
State Department, along with the Embassy and consular service, are 
great trade gatherers, too, you know. They partly justify their exist- 
ences by claiming they help stimulate trade and other commodities 
in industry. Are you going to duplicate any of that? 

They are supposed to also engage in the sale of agricultural com- 
modities as well as industrial commodities. 

Mr. Davis. They, as well as the agricultural attachés, are under 
the State Department, and are not our employees. It is not our 
purpose to duplicate any of that. 

Senator ELLENDER. You think the 18 men in the Department of 
Agriculture will be able to do a better job of it, is that what you are 
saying to us? 

Mr. Davis. I am saying to you that we are not happy about the 
job that has been done by the people that are there, because for 15 
years they have not had the opportunity to be aggressive in selling. 
Therefore, they have taken on all kinds of other jobs. I very frankly 
tell you that we do not think they are doing a very effective job. 

Senator ELLENDER. Who? 

Mr. Davis. The ones that have been there, because during the 
wartime they did not have to be pushing agressively for more markets. 


NECESSITY FOR ATTACHES 


Senator ELLENDER. Do you see any necessity for having agricul- 
tural attachés at these various embassies abroad, paid for by the 
Secretary of Agriculture? 
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Mr. Davis. I think we need them. 

Senator ELLenpEeR. What additional or new service would they 
provide? 

Mr. Davis. I think we need good agricultural men in these principal 
countries. 

Senator ELLENDER. You plan to do what—to give them assistance, 
or merely to gather statistics? 

Mr. Davis. No, not to just gather statistics. 

Senator ELLenpDER. That is about all they do. In fact, I think it 
is all they do, gather statistics. 

Mr. CuarrMan. I do not want to go into the question any further, 
because this little report that I read on one is typical of all of them. 

Senator Youna. I believe, Senator Ellender, that Mr. Davis thinks 
much the same as we do. We would like to see these agricultural 
attachés doing a job of selling American farm surpluses. 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Senator Younc. There is a limitation, I think, in what you can 
say here. 
PURCHASE OF 


WHEAT BY 





GREAT BRITAIN 





Senator Dworsuak. I understand that Britain, of course, is not a 
signatory of the International Wheat Agreement at the present time. 
Do vou know where Great Britain is buying her wheat? 

Mr. Davis. She is buying wheat from Canada, Argentina, New 
Zealand, and Australia. 

Senator Dworsnak. And paying a lower price than she would pay 
if she were a part of the International Wheat Agreement? 

Mr. Davis. Well, I think it is probably about the same price. 
I don’t know. 

You see, the International Wheat Agreement actually isn’t an 
effective instrument unless wheat is either selling above maximum 
or below the minimum. It is selling in between now and it is, there- 
fore, a completely free price. You can buy it out from under the 
agreement as well as in the agreement right now. 

Senator DworsHak. In view of the fact that we have dumped 
many billions of dollars in Britain in economic aid since the end of 
World War II, it would seem to me that is not very good reciprocity 
on the part of Britain to take our handouts, but when it comes to 
buying wheat, of which we have a huge surplus, then she looks to 
other countries. What is vour reaction to that? 

Mr. Davis. Well, she, of course, has always looked to Canada for a 
large part of her wheat. That has been her biggest single source. 

Senator DworsHak. I know, but she was a 

Mr. Davis. We are not providing the wheat that we did during 
and right after the war to the British. 

Senator Youna. I would like to interrupt just a minute. Right 
after the war, as you recall, we held the price of our wheat down to 
around $3 a bushel, while Argentina was asking and getting $5 or $6. 
As a result of that, the British were buying wheat from us far cheaper 
than they could elsewhere. Now when they need wheat, they go to 
the Argentine Government for their needed supply. 

Senator Dworsnak. That is the point I was trying to bring up, 
whether or not Great Britain is doing the proper thing now. She did 
when it was to her distinct advantage and now possibly when it would 
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be to our advantage because of the surplus of wheat we have in this 
country owned by the Federal Government, she refuses to cooperate, 
is that right? 


WHEAT SALES TO GREAT BRITAIN UNDER INTERNATIONAL WHEAT 
AGREEMENT OF 1949 


Mr. Davis. She did not join the International Wheat Agreement. 

Senator Dworsnak. Do you have any idea how many bushels of 
wheat Britain bought during the 4 years of the preceding International 
Wheat Agreement from us? 

Mr. Davis. I don’t have the figure right here. 

Senator DworsHak. Does anybody have it? 

Mr. Davis. We will supply it for the record. 

Senator DworsHak. It was a huge amount, I am sure. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, a large amount. 

(The information requested follows:) 


United States wheat: Sales to United Kingdom under International Wheat 
Agreement of 1949 


In millions of bushels] 


Year: Ouantity 
1949-50 17.8 
1959-51 24. 2 
1951-52 16. 7 
1952-53 24. 8 


Note.—The United Kingdom did not participate in renewed wheat agreement, and United States exports 
of wheat and wheat flour to the United Kingdom since September 1953 have been nil 


Source: FAS—Grain and Feed Division. 


Senator DworsHak. I think the attitude of Britain in regard to the 
purchase of wheat reflects the difficulty which we are having in this 
country, whether it be the disposal of surplus commodities owned by 
the Government or through private enterprise to stimulate and expand 
our foreign trade. 

There is no cooperation. The only time these countries, so-called 
allies of ours, the free world, cooperate is when they can get something 
for nothing. Otherwise, they refuse to cooperate. Isn’t that one 
of the difficulties that you encounter in trying to dispose of some of 
these surpluses? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; we have a problem. 

Senator Dworsuak. You are very diplomatic, I will say. 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUSES BY BARTER 


Senator Youna. I would like to ask a question about barter arrange- 
ments. We have been disposing of more surpluses, through barter 
deals in the past year, than we did previously; have we not? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Senator Youna. Do you think that field offers some opportunity, 
or more opportunity in the future, for disposing of surpluses? 

Mr. Davis. I think there will be opportunities to dispose of quite 
a little, but not nearly the amount that we have that we could dispose 
of. 

Senator Youna. It seems to me that barter deals offer quite an 
opportunity to some countries that do not have dollars. Oftentimes 
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they have commodities that we are in short supply of, which we could 
barter to good advantage. 

Mr. Davis. We are trying to take advantage of every situation we 
can of that kind. 

Senator Youna. Many of those barter deals have been sort of 
restricted or discouraged, I think, by some departments of the Govern- 
ment. They either do not look upon them with favor, or perhaps 
there is a lack of policy within the Administration as to how we should 
proceed. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. I think that has been changing somewhat 
recently. 

Senator YounG. It seems to me that many of the countries of the 
world are now securing their food supply by barter agreements and 
not by outright purchase; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Wuipete. That is true. 

You might say, Senator, that a good share of the world’s business 
is being conducted on the basis of the old country store, where the 
storekeeper took eggs and potatoes and so on from people and gave 
them groceries. I think they are doing a great deal of that interna- 
tionally, and I think in the world we are living in we have to do a 
great deal of that. 

As a matter of fact, I hope that we may have some success in 
exchanging some of our wheat and diary products and other things 
with countries from whom we import coffee and cocoa and other 
things. 


BARTER PROGRAMS 





Senator Younc. Do you have any recommendations on how we 
can increase our disposal of surpluses? How we can improve our 
methods through barter arrangements? If you have, I wish you 
would prepare a statement so we can put your recommendations in 
the record. 

Mr. Wuiprpte. I would be very happy to submit to the record 
some statements on what has been done and some indications of other 
things, if you would like that. 

Senator Youna. It would be well if you insert into the record, 
some typical barter deals. 

Mr. Wuiprie. We would be happy to do that. 

Senator Younc. I don’t think all the Members of Congress have 
complete knowledge about barter deals. I have always believed that 
barter deals-would ‘help to dispose of more surplus commodities. 

Mr. Wuiprte. I might say this: The few men we have had for 
years, like Fred Motz, for example, our fruit specialists, constantly 
have pointed out that business is more difficult than it has ever been 
before. In many cases it is not because the people buying these 
products do not want them. They do want them and they have 
customers for them. But there is the question of currency controls, 
import quotas, and arrangements made with other countries. They 
really pound the pavements pretty hard. 

The trade, of course, feels the same way about it. Many of these 
men have been in business, not just for years, but they are with firms 
that have been in business for generations. 

We get the same thing from European importers as we do from our 
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own exporters and commodity people that it is pretty hard to put 
over these deals. We are working on it as hard as we can, but it will 
take a lot of hard work. 

(The material requested follows:) 


BARTER PROGRAMS 


Authority: The barter programs of the Department of Agriculture are carried 
out through the Commodity Credit Corporation under section 4 (h) and section 5 
(f) of the Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act, as amended. The perti- 
nent provisions of these sections are as follows: 

Section 4 (h).—‘Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation is authorized, upon terms and conditions prescribed or 
approved by the Secretary of Agriculture, to accept strategic and critical mate- 
rials produced abroad in exchange for agricultural commodities acquired by the 
Corporation. Insofar as practicable, in effecting such exchange of goods, normal 
commercial trade channels shall be utilized and priority shall be given to com- 
modities easily storable and those which serve as prime incentive goods to stimu- 
late production of critical and strategic materials. The determination of the 
quantities and qualities of such materials which are desirable for stockpiling 
and the determination of which materials are strategic and critical shall be made 
in the manner prescribed by section 2 of the Strategic and Critical Mate als 
Stock Piling Act. Strategic and critical materials acquired by Commodity 
Credit Corporation in exchange for agricultural commodities shall, to the extent 
approved by the Munitions Board of the Department of Defense be transferred 
to the stockpile provided for by the Strategie and Critical Materiels Stock Piling 
Act; and when transferred to the stockpile the Commocity Credit Cornoration 
shall be reimbursed for the strategie and critical materials so transferred to the 
stockpile from the funds made available for the purpose of the Strategie and 
Critical Materials Stock Piling Act, in an amount equal to the fair market value 
as determined by the Secretary of the Treasury, of the material transferred to 
the stockpile. Nothing contained herein shall limit the authority of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, to acquire hold, or dispose of such quantity of strate- 
gie and critical materials as it deems advisable in carrying out its functions and 
protecting its assets.”’ 

Section 6 (f “Tn the fulfillment of its purposes and in carrying out its annual 
budget programs submitted to and approved by the Congress pursuant to the 
Government Corporation Control Act, the Corporation is authorized to use its 
general powers only to—(several other purposes omitted)—export or cause to be 
exported, or aid in the development of foreign markets for, agricultural 
commodities.” 

Barters involving stravegic and critical materials transferred to the Emergency 
Procurement Service for incorporation into the national stocknile are carried out 
under section 4 (h) of the CCC Charter Act. Barters involving materials resold 
to other Government agencies are carried out under section 5 (f). The latter 
authority is used in cases where an agency such as the Department of Defense or 
the Foreign Operations Administration needs materials, equipment or other goods 
in connection with its foreign aid programs, and it is possible to develop a barter 
by which such goods or materials can be acquired for agricultural commodities 
in lieu of direct dollar procurement. In such barters, CCC transfers the goods or 
materials to the procuring agency and receives the dollars 
Policy 

All barter transactions to date have been conducted through United States 
private trade channels. Agricultural commodities exchanged under the program 
have been priced av market as determined by CCC, the same as commodities 
which are offered for exporv sale for dollars. Also, it bas been CCC policy to 
accept through barter only such materials and goods which could immediately 
be transferred to the national stocknile or to cther United Staves Government 
agencies for use in foreign programs, against reimbursement to CCC in dollars, 
at the market value of the materials or commodities so transferred 

A recent resolution of the Board of Directors of CCC broadens this policy and 
permits the acquisition for CCC account of a specified strategic and critical ma- 
terial if assurance can be obtained from the stockpile authorities that it will 
purchase the material from CCC in the foreseeable future. One of the factors 
directly affecting the possibility of expanded barter activity is the fact that, for 
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many strategic and critical materials, the minimum stockpile objectives have been 
met substantially or there are no current purchase requirements for such mate- 
rials. We are hopeful that the review now being initiated by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization of the adequacy of minimum long-time stockpile objectives will re- 
sult in the possibility of expanded stockpile activity with consequent opportunity 
for expanded barter operations. This review is being made as the result of the 
Presidential authorization of March 26, 1954, to establish new long-term mineral 
stockpile objectives. 

Summary of barter activities 


All agricultural commodities acquired from CCC under barter contracts must 
be exported and the barter activities of the CCC have been instrumental in moving 
substantial quantities of United States agricultural surpluses into export channels 
during the past few years. Through March 31, 1954, exchange contracts have 
been entered into by CCC involving agricultural commodities valued at approxi- 
mately $110 million. Details of several typical transactions are shown in the 
following press releases. 


USDA ANNOUNCES BARTER TRANSACTIONS FOR FERTILIZER FOR KOREA 





The United States Department of Agriculture announced on December 31, 
1953, two barter transactions involving the exchange of USDA-owned agricultural 
commodities, to be exported to Western Europe, for fertilizer for use under the 
Foreign Operations Administration program in Korea. 

The barter has been arranged through two contracts between the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and the North American Continental Co., Inc., New York 
City, for the exchange of superphosphate, containing approximately 5,400 metric 
tons (metric ton equals 2,204.6 pounds) of P,O;, and 30,000 metric tons of am- 
monium sulfate for $2,214,000 worth of CCC-owned commodities. The fertilizer 
is to come from western European countries for export to Korea, and the CCC- 
owned commodities are to be selected at the option of the export-import company, 
with the value of the latter to be the current market price as determined by CCC. 
CCC will be reimbursed for the fertilizer received in exchange for its commodities 
by funds appropriated for FOA. The commodities delivered by CCC in the 
exchange will be exported to countries in Western Europe. 

The barter contracts with the export-import company were worked out by 
CCC in cooperation with the Emergency Procurement Services, General Services 
Administration, acting as agent for FOA. 


USDA BARTERS AGRICULTURAL SURPLUSES FOR FERTILIZER TO BE USED IN KOREA 


Barter of $1.6 million worth of Government-owned farm commodities for 24,600 
long tons (2,240 pounds per ton) of fertilizer produced in Germany, Austria, and 
Japan were announced by the United States Department of Agriculture on March 
25, 1954. The fertilizer will be used by the Army’s Corps of Engineers in carrying 
on civilian rehabilitation operations in South Korea. 

Three contracts were involved in the barter deals announced today. Two 
agreements were entered into between the Commodity Credit Corporation and 
the North American Continental Co., Inc., New York City, for the exchange of 
10,000 long tons of German ammonium sulfate nitrate and 4,800 long tons of 
Japanese ammonium sulfate for $1,040,000 worth of surplus farm products. The 
other contract between, CCC and the C. B. Fox Co., New Orleans, covered the 
trading of 9,800 long tons of Austrian calcium ammonium nitrate for about 
$567,000 worth of agricultural commodities. The surplus commodities to be 
exchanged are at the option of the exporter, and may be wheat or corn or other 
CCC-owned commodities available for export. 

Barter transactions announced today bring the total value of agricultural 
commodities bartered from the inception of the program in 1949 to date to about 
$109.1 million, of which $74.5 million were for strategic and critical items for the 
national stockpile and about $34.6 million represented the value of materials to 
be used in foreign aid programs of other Government agencies. 

Barter of CCC-owned commodities for materials produced abroad is authorized 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act, as amended. 
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BARTER TRANSACTIONS OF $34 MILLION SINCE JULY 1 TRIPLE THOSE OF PREVIOUS 
YEAR 


The United States Department of Agriculture announced on March 12, 1954, 
that since January 28, 1954, about $10.8 million worth of farm products from 
Commodity Credit Corporation stocks have been bartered for materials and items 
for use in foreign aid program needs of other Government agencies and for the 
national stockpile. 

Sinee July 1, 1953, barter transactions have involved the exchange of CCC- 
owned commodities having a value of about $34 million. For the full fiscal year 
1953 (July 1, 1952 to June 30, 1953) only $11.5 million worth of commodities were 
bartered. 

Of the $10.8 million worth of agricultural commodities exchanged since January 
28, fertilizer is the largest item bartered for, representing almost 95 percent of the 
dollar total. The fertilizer, which will come principally from Japan but to some 
extent from Western Europe and the United States, will be used by the Depart- 
ment of the Army’s Corps of Engineers and the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion in meeting civilian needs in Korea. The bartered farm commodities, which 
must be exported, were valued at market prices as determined by the CCC. 

Firms supplying the fertilizer and the quantities figuring in the transactions are 
as follows: (1) Woodward & Dickerson, Ine., Philadelphia, Pa., calcium cyana 
mide, 50,000 long tons: ammonium sulfate, 48,700 long tons. (2) North Ameri- 
can Continental Co., Ine., New York, N. Y., superphosfate, 1,950 long tons; 
ammonium sulfate, 67,100 long tons. (3) Bunge Corp., New York, N. Y 
superphosfate, 1,950 long tons. 

The first transaction involving a processed or semiprocessed preduct was com- 
pleted with the exchange of CCC-owned grain for 98,500 blankets (90 percent 
reused wool and 10 percent nylon) produced in Italy. The blankets will be used 
by the Foreign Operations Administration in meeting program needs in Formosa. 
The barter was arranged through Interchange of America, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

A barter transaction involving slightly over a half millicn dollars’ worth of 
farm products for a strategic material also was concluded. This transaction was 
handled through the International Bartering Co., New York City. 

Barter of CCC—owned commodities for the materials received in these exchanges 
is authorized by the Commodity Credit Corporaticn Charter Act, as amended. 
Grains—chiefly wheat and corn—have been the principal CCC-owned commodities 
involved in barter operations, although some cotton, tobacco, grain sorghums, and 
cottonseed oil has been exchanged. 

The total of all agricultural commodities exchanged from the inception of the 
program in 1949 to date is approximately $107.5 million, of which $74.5 million 
represented strategic and critical materials for the national stockpile and about 
$33 million involved materials for use in foreign-aid programs of other Government 
agencies. 


TYPES OF COMMODITIES ACCEPTED THROUGH BARTER TRADE 


Senator Youne. What are some of the commodities that we are 
accepting? 

Mr. Davis. For the most part they have been strategic commodities 
or some that somebody had an outlet for. We have not tied up any 
CCC funds in the holding of nonagricultural commodities in trade for 
which we had no use, no outlet, in terms of dollars. 

There have been a number of them for mercury, manganese, mica. 

Mr. Wurrpte. And platinum, I believe. 

Mr. Davis. Mostly the items that go into the strategic stockpile. 
And industrial diamonds. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you get much opposition from the British 
in your barter trading? 

Mr. Davis. No, not to the barter. 

Senator ELLENDER. You don’t? 

Mr. Davis. No. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you ever get rubber or tin for any of the 
commodities that we produce here? 
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Mr. Davis. We have not gotten rubber that I recall. The stockpile 
goals that were originally set are pretty well met. 

Recently, as was announced by the President, they have been so 
near met that the opportunities have been limited to a few of the 
metals, primarily. 

Senator ELLENDER. Have you been able to do any bartering with 
apy country in the Middle East, in fact in any part of the world, where 
the British had a hold over them, such as Nigeria, or the Gold Coast? 

Mr. Davis. I don’t recall any, no. 

Senator ELLENDER. What they do there, as I recall, they will not 
permit the sale of any of those products unless it is for dollars. They 
will not cooperate. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. I think that is right. 


FREE DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS COMMODITIES 


Senator Dworsuak. A few days ago I saw on the United Press 
ticker up stairs an article in reference to some spokesman for about 
40 organizations in this country which have been engaged in the free 
distribution of commodities abroad. This article stated, and I have 
forgotten the man’s name, but the article referred to him as having 
suggested that we take a lot of our surplus commodities for free 
distribution to the needy people of the world. Do you know whether 
any such proposals have been made to the Department of Agriculture 
recently? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, there have been proposals, and there have been 
hearings before one of the agriculture committees here in Congress. 
The House, I believe, did hold hearings. 

Senator ELLeNpER. They want you to pay the freight, deliver it 
to them, and then maybe mill the wheat and perhaps even make 
bread for them. I don’t suppose you could make a gift if they had 
to pay freight on it. 

Senator DworsHak. Mr. Davis, is the Department really giving 
any serious consideration to making available these surpluses free 
for such distribution? 

Mr. Davis. You see, under section 416 of the Agriculture Ad- 
justment Act, we are authorized to sell commodities that are in danger 
of deterioration to certain welfare groups, and they are given priorities. 
The last priority is international welfare organizations, such as CARE. 

Senator DworsHakx. What did you sell butter to them for, for 
instance? 

Mr. Davis. I don’t know that we have made butter available. 
We have supplied powdered milk, and also some dried beans that 
we had some time back. This was months ago. 

Senator ELLENpDER. That is because it was about to deteriorate? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. There are some of those commodities. 
The powdered milk is the biggest item. 

Senator DworsHak. You don’t get a reasonable payment, but a 
token payment? 

Mr. Davis. In general, we make it available to them in the con- 
tainer it is in, at the warehouse where it is, and they have to pick 
it up there, and then they repackage it and ship it out. Under section 
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416 we cannot pay any packaging costs or freight costs. So we say 
to them, “If you can prove or say to us that you are eligible under 
this criteria, for these items we have listed, we will make them avail- 
able at the warehouse in the containers that they are in, and in the 
condition that they are in.”’ 

Senator DworsHak. Mr. Davis, a few weeks ago, about 30 Senators 
cosponsored a bill which would authorize the use of certificates for 
distribution of some of our surplus commodities to people on our 
public-assistance rolls. Do you know whether the Department has 
considered that proposal? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, the Department has considered the proposal, and 
there is quite a little being done in the way of relief feeding now. 

But that is not under this agency. That is under the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, which will come up later. 

Senator DworsHak. But you are speaking for the Department of 
Agriculture. It just occurs to me, while I do not want to appear 
to be rather cold blooded, it seems to me that as we propose to give 
surplus agricultural commodities free to the needy people of the 
world, that possibly we ought to look right at home where charity 
might very well begin, and consider that many hundreds of thousands 
if not millions of Americans, because of no fault of their own, have 
been unable to purchase a lot of these commodities, like dairy products. 

I wonder why we discriminate against our own needy people. 
Maybe they should not be in distress 

Mr. Davis. The commodities are being made available now, through 
the welfare agencies. You see, it is through the State agencies. 
The welfare agencies within the State ask for the material, and then 
we make it available to them. 

Senator Dworsuak. That would not interfere with normal mar- 
keting channels, because such groups have no real purchasing power, 
and they would merely forego consuming these commodities which 
are made available. 

Mr. Davis. I think the point you make is a valid one. 

Senator DworsHak. I am glad to know that. I did not know 
that. 

Senator Youna. Will you please insert your prepared statement 
in the record? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, I will. 

(The statement continues as follows:) 

In addition, we have carried out the President’s proposal of January 11 by 
sending a series of trade missions to Europe, Asia, and Latin America to explore 
the immediate possibilities of expanding international trade in food and fiber, 
Thirty-four leading trade authorities—reflecting commodity and organizational 
interests in foreign trade—were invited to participate as consultants to Secretary 
Benson and are now on their mission. 

These consultants will explore first-hand the trade possibilities in each of the 
countries visited and in doing so pave the way for our expanded marketing pro- 
gram. They will also make recommendations to the Department and to United 
States trade people which will result in more effective marketing of United States 
farm products abroad. An additional $75,000 is being made available from section 


32 funds to finance the work of these consultants, making a total of $525,000 this 
year for market development activities. 


45112—54——-49 
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AGRICULTURAL ATTACHES 


In obtaining the basic information for our service to American azriculture, the 
agricultural attaché system in the United States Foreign Service plays a vital part 
With the funds provided with the help of this committee, we have made some 
progress in strengthening our work with the attachés. With the increased em- 
phasis on market development, the reporting and other activity of the attachés 
becomes of even greater importance and places a heavier load on their limited 
facilities. 

IMPORT CONTROLS 


During the past year, the Foreign Agricultural Service has been given primary 
responsi ility for import controls under section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. Where inroads of foreign agricultural products cause or threaten serious 
interference with our domestic azricultural programs, countermeasures such as 
action under section 22 afford a means of protection. The Foreizn Agricultural 
Service is responsible for the formulation of recommendations and Department 
positions on import controls and for administration of import controls on desiz- 
nated agricultural commodities. This function continues to be financed from 
section 32 funds, as was indicated to the committee last year. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Leadership and coordination of the Department and United States participation 
in the activities of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 
and other public and private international organizations as they relate to agricul- 
ture, is the responsibility of the Foreign Agricultural Service. The Service also 
provides agricultural representation at intergovernmental meetings which consider 
international trade matters and other topics of importance to our farmers. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


In recent years the Department of Agriculture has carried on a number of func- 
tions for the various United States technical assistance programs with funds 
transferred from such agencies. However, under an agreement just completed 
between the Director of the Foreign Operations Administration and the Secretary 
of Agriculture, responsibility for recruiting, employing, and assigning United 
States technicians abroad has been transferred to the FOA. Also, the respon- 
sibility of the Department for providing technical support will be limited to 
responding to requests for advice and consultation from the Food and Agriculture 
Office of the FOA. Funds to maintain a small number of employees in the various 
agencies of the Department are to be provided by FOA to furnish this advice and 
consultation. The program of training foreign technicians is to be continued on 
about the present basis: While only limited use will be made of the technical 
competence and skills in the Department, we are glad to have the agreement 
which clearly defines our responsibilities. 


WELL-ROUNDED PROGRAM 


The Foreign Agricultural Service is attempting to carry out a well-rounded 
program of service to American agriculture, especially in the field of developing 
foreign markets, and to provide needed information and support for sound 
decisions by the Department of Agriculture and other Government agencies. We 
are giving attention, also, to the foreign situation with regard to the many products 
that are imported into this country, including both those that are competitive 
with our own economy and those that must be imported because of our own supply 
situation. We are attempting to establish in the Foreign Agricultural Service a 
two-way voice for American agriculture, whereby we can provide continuing 
information on foreign agricultural situations, and American agriculture in turn 
can make its own needs known effectively with regard to foreign agricultural 
matters. 


Senator Youne. The House allowed you the full amount of your 
request? 

Mr. Davis. Yes sir; that is correct. 

Senator Younc. And you are satisfied with that amount? 

Mr. Davis. That is correct sir. 
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Senator Youna. If you have more justifications you may insert 
them in the record. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. 

Senator ELLenper. Will the data which I asked for be furnished? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Senator Youna. Does that complete your testimony? 

Mr. Davis. That completes it. 

Senator Youna. Are there any other questions? 

Senator Dworsnak. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Youna. The following statement has been submitted and 
will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Fats AND OILS 
(See p. 742) 


Exports of fats, oils, and oilseeds have been at record levels since the beginning 
of this marketing year. In the case of soybeans and lard, short domestic supplies 
are preventing even higher exports. Domestic interests are protesting the high 
export level and the Foreign Agricultural Service, therefore, is not attempting 
to develop new outlets at the moment. Marketing specialists will soon be 
concentrating on export markets for the new record soybean crop expected next 
fall. 

In the case of surplus cottonseed oil and linseed oil, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has been moving substantial quantities abroad under current pricing 
policies. Old stocks of linseed oil are about exhausted. These sales have been 
made for dollars and this Service has cooperated with CCC in developing foreign 
marketing information on supplies and selling prices, particularly in Argentina. 
Cottonseed-oil transactions have been largely under section 550 of the Mutual 
Security Act with no special programs from this Service. However, sales have 
been roughly offset by new acquisitions of oil from 1953 crop cottonseed, and 
surplus cottonseed oil continues to present an export problem of the first magni- 
tude. A cottonseed oil marketing specialist has now been employed from the 
trade and will attempt to develop a more favorable outlet for cottonseed oil in 
Europe and elsewhere. This oil has not been historically important in United 
States export trade, and requires intensive selling efforts. 


Senator Youna. The committee will stand in recess until 2:30 
tomorrow. 

(Thereupon, at 5:20 p. m., Wednesday, April 14, 1954, the com- 
mittee recessed to reconvene Thursday, April 15, 1954, at 2:30 p. m.) 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 15, 1954 


Unitep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 2 p. m., pursuant td recess, in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Milton R. Young (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Young, Thye, Dworshak, Dirksen, Hayden, and 
Maybank. 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF JOHN H. DAVIS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE; 0. V. WELLS, ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL 
MARKETING SERVICE; ROY W. LENNARTSON, DEPUTY ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, MARKETING SERVICES, AGRICULTURAL MARKET- 
ING SERVICE; HENRY G. HERRELL, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 
FOR MANAGEMENT, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE; 
ARTHUR J. HOLMAAS, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND FINANCE 
DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE; HARRY C, 
TRELOGAN, DIRECTOR, MARKETING RESEARCH DIVISION, AGRI- 
CULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE; S. R. NEWELL, DIRECTOR, 
AGRICULTURAL ESTIMATES DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL MAR- 
KETING SERVICE; LEONARD R. TRAINER, DIRECTOR, FOOD 
DISTRIBUTION DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERV- 
ICE; S. R. SMITH, DIRECTOR, FRUIT AND VEGETABLE DIVISION, 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE; WILLIAM C. CROW, 
CHIEF, TRANSPORTATION AND FACILITIES BRANCH, AGRI- 
CULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE; AND JOSEPH C. WHEELER, 
DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 

Purpose STATEMENT 


The Agricultural Marketing Service was established by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture on November 2, 1953, under the authority of section 161, Revised Statutes 
(5 U. S. C. 22), Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1953, and other authorities. The 
Service is organized to aid in advancing the orderly and efficient marketing and 
the effective distribution of products from the Nation’s farms. The marketing 
and distribution functions of the Department are centered in this Service. 

These functions include research and development relating to agricultural 
marketing and distribution; analyses relating to farm prices, income and popu- 
lation, and demand for farm products; crop and livestock estimates and related 
statistical and economic research. The Administrator of this Service is also 
responsible for the coordination of all statistical work of the Department. 
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The functions of the Service also include marketing services such as market 
news: standardization, inspection, grading, and classing of farm products; freight- 
rate assistance; and the administration of marketing and regulatory acts (ineluding 
marketing agreements and orders). They include liaison relationships with State 
commissioners of agriculture and administration of cooperative programs in 
marketing. They include administration of the national school-lunch program; 
surplus removal programs under section 32 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1935 as amended; food trade activities; and assigned defense and mobilization 
responsibilities related to agricultural marketing and distribution. In carrving 
out these functions cooperative working relationships are maintained with appro- 
priate State agencies, State departments of agriculture, State extension s°rvices 
and experiment staticns, State educational agencies, and with other public and 
private marketing agencies. 

The research and statistical activities are performed through three functional 
divisions; namely: Marketing Research, Agricultural Economics, and Agricul- 
tural Estimates. The Marketing Service programs are carried out through 
seven commodity divisidns—Cotton, Dairy, Fruit and Vegetables, Grain, Live- 
stock, Poultry, and Tobacco, and through the Food Distribution Division and the 
Freight Rate Service and Warehouse Act Branches. In addition to the usual 
management units the organization includes a statistical clearance officer, 
an agricultural outlook board chairman, and a liaison officer with State 
departments of agriculture who perform § specialized functions. The field 
organization includes field branch offices on marketing research, State offices on 
agricultural estimates, functional field branch offices of the several Washington 
commocity and functional divisions, and three area administrative divisions. 

“the financing of the functions.of the Service is provided through appropria- 
tions and cooperative arrangements with States and trust-fund operations based 
on collections of fees or other charges for services rendered. 


Caney of appropriations 1954 and estimates 195! 


Total esti- Budget Increase (+) 
Appropriation item | mated avail- estimate, | or 


able, 1954 | 1955 decrease (—) 


hele ere ached cach x... 


Marketing research and service: 
Marketing research and agricultural estimates------ $8, 702, 200 $10, 215,000 | +-$1, 512,800 
Marketing services... Rah Binccded 11, 763,053 | 11, 243, 500 —519, 553 

Payments to States, Territories, , and possessions PHASE 573, 000 | 900, 000 +-327, 000 

Repayment to Commodity Cc redit Corporation - | 768, 505 441, 655 — 326, 850 

Echool-lunch program... | 83,236,197 | 68,000,000 —15, 236, 197 

Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act fund (rermanent) ! 410, 000 | 410, 000 

Removal of surplus agricultural commodities (30 percent of | 

custom receipts, permanent) 4... 169, 954,002 | 180,000, 000 +10, 045, 08 
Total._____- | 275,406,957 | 271,210,155] —4, 196, 802 
Deduct permanent appropri¢ utions (shown in detail above) -- | 170, 364,002 | 180, 410, 000 | + 10, 045, 98 





Total (excluding permanent appropriations) - --- 105, 042, 955 90, 800, 155 | ie 242, 800 


1 In addition. prior year rarer of $272,103 available ia fiscal year 1954, and estimated balance of £ $261, 116 
available in 1955 

2In addition, prior year balance of $300 million available in fiscal year 1954, and estimated balance of 
$241,194,002 available in 1955. 


MARKETING RESEARCH AND SERVICE 
PURPOSE STATEMENT 


Under this appropriation, the Agricultural Marketing Service carries on broad 
revearch and service programs to improve and develop the marketing and distri- 
bution of agricultural commodities. 

The work is organized as follows: 


1. Marketing research and agricultural estimates 

(a) Marketing research—This work is aimed essentially at increasing the 
efficiency with which agricultural products are taken in the raw state from the 
farm and placed in the hands of consumers in the forms, at the times, and in the 
places desired by consumers. With the achievement of this objective, benefits 
accruing to farmers from increased production and better utilization of farm 
products will not be dissipated in the distribution system. Research methods 
are applied to the solution of marketing problems such as improving quality, 
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reducing costs, and expanding outlets for agricultural products. This involves 
research on the assembly, transportation, storage, handling, packaging, cistri- 
bution and pricing of farm products, the structure, fnancing and organization 
of dcmestic markets. Jn additicn to the research ccne cirectly by the Depart- 
ment, some of the work is ecnducted through cooperation with private and public 
agencies, and by private firms under contract. 

(b) Economic and statistical analysis —Analyses are made of the economic 
situation and outlock for farm procucts including the factors affecting price, 
supply, and consumption of farm preducts as well as trends in production and 
consumption and probable future supplies and demand. Research and statistical 
studies are conducted and information furnished on farm population, cests, 
prices, and income in their relation to agriculture, including causes for variations 
and trends. \ uch of this work is performed in the field in cooperation with the 
land grant colleges and other State institutions. 

Crop and livestock estimates.—Basic statistical and economic data relating 
to food and agriculture are gathered, analvzed, and published, including acreages, 
vields, production, stocks, values and utilization of farm crops; numbers, produc- 
tion, value, and utilization of livestock and livestock products; and such related 
data as prices received and prices paid by farmers. Thousands of farmers, proc- 
essors, merchants, and others serve as volunteer reporters and these reports are 
supplemented by field observations by Agricultural Marketing Service statisti- 
cians and other data to provide the many estimates and reports issued for public 
information. 


». Marketing services 

(a) Market news service.—The market news service provides for the collection 
and dissemination of timely information on movements, supplies, demand, 
quality, condition, and prices of livestock, meats, wool, fruits, vegetables, honey, 
peanuts, dairy products, poultry products, grain, hay, feed, seed, rice, hops, 
beans, cotton and cottonseed, tobacco, naval stores, and inedible molasses. 

b) Inspection, grading and classing, and standardization.—This work includes 
developing and establishing standards by which quality of agricultural com- 
modities can be accurately judged; providing an impartial inspection, classing 
and grading service for farmers, dealers, and others on the basis of these standards; 
and administration and enforcement of regulatory and criminal provisions of 
statutes that require the use of official U. S. Standards for cotton, cotton linters, 
and grain sold in interstate commerce and for tobacco sold at designated auction 
markets. 

(c). Freight rate services—These services provide for assistance to farmers in 
obtaining and maintaining equitable and reasonable transportation rates and 
services through the Department’s participation in their behalf in formal cases 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission and other regulatory bodies and 
through informal negotiations with carriers and groups of carriers. 

(d) Regulatory activities —These activities involve the administration of the 
Standard Container, United States Warehouse, Federal Seed, Packers and 
Stockyards, Tobacco Plant and Seed Exportation Acts, and the regulatory 
features of the Naval Stores Act. These laws are designed to protect farmers 
and others frem financial loss or personal injury resulting from deceptive, care- 
less, and fraudulent marketing practices. ‘lhe administration of each of these 
activities includes two or more of the following: (1) licensing or registration, 
(2) supervision of operations of licensees, (3) collection and testing of samples, 
and (4) handling of violations. 

(e) Administration and coordination of State payments.—Under this project the 
Department administers and coordinates the work under the matched fund 
projects with State departments of agriculture, bureaus of markets, and sim lar 
agencies for marketing activities under title II of the Agricultural Marketing 
Act of 1946. 


‘ i 
Estimated | Budget 
| available, | estimate, 





| 1954 | 1955 
Appropriated funds: 
Marketing research and agricultural estimates ; $8, 702, 200 | $10, 215, 000 
Marketing services. ............- 11, 763, 053 11, 243, 500 


0 os ; ; 20, 465, 253 | 21, 458, 500 
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PROPOSED CONSOLIDATION OF APPROPRIATION ITEMS AND REVISION OF ACTIVITY 
STRUCTURE 


The Agricultural Marketing Service was established by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture on November 2, 1953, under the authority of section 161, Revised Statutes 
(5 U. 8S. C. 22), Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1953, and other authorities. The 
functions of this Service include research and servic* work to improve and develop 
marketing and distribution relating to agriculture, including the administration 
of marketing and regulatory laws. 

The budget estimates propose the consolidation into one appropriation ““Mar- 
keting Research and Service, Agricultural Marketing Service’”’ of the marketing 
research and service work formerly carried on in other agencies of the Department 
under various appropriations. Accordingly, funds for such work heretofore per- 
formed under certain other appropriations, including the Agricultural Marketing 
Act, would be transferred to this appropriation except as noted below. 

1. All research, analytical and statistical work including crop and livestock 
estimates of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, except economic inves- 
tigations concerned with farm management and costs, local farm labor studies, 
land economics, and agricultural finance which was transferred to the Agri- 
cultural Research Service. 

2. The off-farm handling, transportation, and storage research activities, 
including investigations of insect infestations of off-farm stored products of 
the Agricultural Research Service. 

3. All marketing research and marketing services work of the Production 
and Marketing Administration except cotton ginning and processing research 
which was transferred to the Agricultural Research Service. 

4. The administration of marketing regulatory acts financed from Market- 
ing Services except administration of the Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenti- 
cide Act which was transferred to the Agricultural Research Service. 

Work under the new appropriation ‘‘Marketing Research and Service’’ would 
be conducted under two subappropriations as follows: 

1. Marketing Research and Agricultural Estimates. 

2. Marketing Services. 

The following statement shows in detail the proposed consolidation of appro- 
priations by these two subappropriations and by financial projects under each. 

This consolidation is proposed to simplify the appropriation structure and ad- 
ministration of the Agricultural Marketing Service. The consolidation of funds 
will in no way affect the nature or scope of the work heretofore authorized by 
law and now assigned to the Agricultural Marketing Service under the 
reorganization. 
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Marketing research and service 





| Marketing | 





research and | Marketing | . 
| agricultural | services | Total 
estimates | 
ani $$ — - - a 2 
Appropriation Act, 1954 (adjusted—see preceding statement), | | 
and base for 1955 $8, 702, 200 | $11, 763, 053 | $20, 465, 253 
Budget estimate, 1955 wad os fo 10, 215, 000 11, 243, 500 21, 458, 500 








Increase or decrease _- . +1, 512, 800 | —519, 5: 53 | +993, 247 
| 










Summary of tnereases and decreases, 1955 






Marketing research and agricultural estimates: 
For intensifying and expanding efforts to conserve food and 
obtain less expensive marketing through such means as re- 
ducing food waste and spoilage in marketing channels, sav- 
ing manpower in handling the products, finding less costly 
storage and distribution methods, and to assist in develop- 
ing new or expanded market outlets for agricultural com- 
modities, particularly those in surplus supply - weadanc-e, TS, 100, OOO 
For strengthening the commodity and general economic 
analyses and services both at National and State levels and 
for improving estimates of farm production expenses and 
income, including factors and trends in demand, price, 
supply, and consumption of farm products and their effects 
upon production and marketing of farm commodities and 
upon farmers’ receipts-__----- PE lets ential saniaaies a + 167, 000 
For providing new basic production data on selec ted commod- 
ities, and in additional areas which will aid producers in the 
marketing of these products, including $58,800 for placing 
penalty mail costs on a full-year basis__....-.----------- + 245, 800 




















Total increase for nee research and agricultural 
estimates es ened +1, 512, 800 









Marketing services: 
To place funds for penalty mail costs for the market news 

project on a full-year basis__- f i nnwglieumen +94, 500 
To provide for more effective supervision, particularly at 
ports, of the greatly increased volume of grain inspections 

by licensees oie r the Grain Standards Act__---- 52, 650 
Decrease in permissive inspection and grading services to be 









offset, where feasible, by increasing fees to place the work 

on a more nearly self-supporting basis_--- weeaet — 483, 950 
Reduction in amount appropriated for cotton classing__.-__- — 63, 050 
Decrease due to curtailment of cotton standardization and 

tobacco demonstration activities__ = — 24, 425 






Elimination of certain activities relating. to “the ‘compilation 
and dissemination of information on marketing methods, 








practices, and processing techniques ‘ wg CDatt. — 32, 028 
Reduction in the work on commodity freight rates é — 6, 300 
Reduction in level of administration of Standard Container 

Acts, Feaeral Seed Act, Packers and Stoe ae Act, and 

Ween OG. iawn ces cus wide sada Ceasesc an eoe — 56, 950 







Net decrease for marketing services_-----..------- 


OG SIDR. £90 6b 56 ons be Sa dh wnlenmaonanaaaiauiieneneel 
























Project 




















1. Marketing research and agricultural esti- 
mates: 
(a) Marketing researeh 
1) Marketing and transporta 
tion costs 
(2) Improving and evaluating 
product quality 
Market organization, facil 
ties and practices 
1) Market development 
Economic and statistical analyst 
(1) Price, supply and consump- 
tion 
2) Farm income 
3) Farm ponulation 
c) Crop and livestock estimates 
1) Field crop estimates and re 
ports 
(2) Fruit, nut, vegetable esti- 
mates and reports 
(3) Livestock and poultry esti- 


























































































































mates and reports 
4) Diary estimates and reports 
(5) Agricultural price estimates 








and reports 
6) Farm surveys and employ- 
ment estimates and reports 
(7) Cold storage report 






















Total, marketing research 
and agricultural esti 
mates 











2. Marketing services 


(a) Market news service 
(1) Cotton and cottonseed 
(2)Dairy and poultry products 
(3) Fruits and vegetables 
(4) Grain, hay, feed, et 
(5) Leased wire service 
(6) Livestock, meats, and wool 
(7) Molasses and suzar cane sirups 
(8) Naval stores 
(9) Tobacco 
Insvection, grading and classing, and 
standardization 
(1) Cotton and cottonseed 
(2) Dairy and poultry products 
(3) Fruits and vegetables 
(4) Grain, including Grain Stand- 
ards Act 
(5) Livestock, meats, and wool 
(6) Naval stores 
(7) Rice, hay, beans, etc 
(8) Liquid. sugar, sirups and 
molasses 
(9) Tobaceg 
(c) Freight rate services 
(d) Regulatory activities. - 
(1) Federal Seed Act... a 
(2) Naval stores and tobacco 
export permits 
(3) Packers and Stockyards Act. 
(4) Standard Container Acts... 
(5) Warehouse Act 
(e) Administration and coordination of 
State payments_.- 
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Total, marketing services... 








Costs under Penalty Mail Act (Public Law 286) 






Total available or estimate 
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Project statement 


1953 


(570 
(86, 
(208, 


3, 341, 





(1, 069, O80 


(520, 317) 


(664, G68 


(385, 436 
(566, 245) 


(75. 060 
(60, 150 


7, 966, 563 











1955 


1954 I 


(estimated 


nereases or 
decreases 


$4, 000, 000 | +$1, 100, 000 | 


(730, 900 
(1, 181, 000) | 
(1, 682, 700) 

(405, 400 

860, 000 

(597, 000) | 

C88, 000) 
75, 000) ) 
3, 842, 200 | 
(1, 263, 800) 


(588, 300) 


(785, 000 
(431, 800 


(628, 300) 


(82, 000 
(638, 000) 














(+144, 100)} 
(+-225, 000) 


(4-432, 300) 
(+298, 600) 
+-167, 000 


(+-95, 000) 
(+-74, 000) 
(—2, 000) 
+-245, 800 

| 


(+26, 200) 
(+45, 800) | 


(+150, 600) 
(+11, 500 


(+10, 500) 


(+1, 200)) 


+1, 512, 800 


+-94, 500 
5, 900) 
(+-37, 025) 
(+30, 600) 


(+-4, 575) 


(+ 


(4-14, 900) 











1955 
(estimated) 


$5, 100, 
(875, 
(1, 406, 
(2,115, 
(7M 
1, 027, 
(A92, 
(if > 
(173 
4, O88, 
(1, 290, 
(634, 


(935, 
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Project statement—Continued 


. . 1954 Increases or 1955 
Project _ (estimated) decreases (estimated) 


Transfers in 1955 estimates from: 
“Agricultural Marketing Act, Agriculture’’.| —$3, 253,521 | —$3, 510, 475 | 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Agricul- | 

wral Economies... .. —4, 109, 492 —4, 511, 000 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of En- 

tomology and Plant Quarantine, Agri- | 

cultural Research Administration” —131, 707 — 162, 963 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Plant 

Industry, Soils, and Agricultural En- 

gineering, ARA”’.. —454, 451 — 467, 640 
“Salaries and expenses, Marketing Serv- 


ices’’. —10, 747,590 | —11,813,175 


Total appropriation or estimate 


INCREASES AND DECREASES 


Marketing research and agricultural estimates 

(1) An increase of $1,100,000 under the project “Marketing research’’ for 
additional marketing research to meet urgent marketing problems. 

Need for increase.—Urgent marketing problems created by recent developments 
within the marketing industry are being accentuated by current cost and price 
changes. 

As farmers increase their output from available cropland, and industry develops 
methods for better utilization of farm products, market operators must be ready 
to assume their share of responsibility. Otherwise, the advantages accruing 
from increased production and improved utilization may be dissipated in the 
distribution system. To enable marketing agencies to carry out their responsi- 
bilities, increased research is needed to develop know-how and provide the answers 
to questions as they arise. 

The following are a few examples of the more pressing marketing problems 
which need attention at the present time with enumeration of some of the specific 
studies being proposed: 

(a) Reduction of costs through greater economies and efficiencies in marketing 
and transportation operations (+144,100).—Marketing the products of the 
Nation’s farms, ranches, and groves requires the physical handling and movement 
of millions of tons of commodities each year. Some of these products are handled 
as many as 25 or 30 times between producer and consumer. These operations 
require some millions of workers and billions of man-hours of labor. Currently 
the labor required for marketing some products exceeds the labor necessary to 
produce them. Costs incurred in getting farm products to consumers have been 
rising in the past few years, chiefly as a result of increases in wage rates and 
transportation rates. For example, average hourly earnings of food-marketing 
employees were 18 percent higher in early 1953 than in early 1950, and were 83 
percent higher than in 1945. The continuous sharp rise in wage rates in food 
marketing reflects rising rates in other segments of the economy, and is largely 
outside the control of food-marketing agencies. However, the large number of 
man-hours required in marketing coupled with high wage rates emphasizes the 
need for more efficient utilization of manpower as a means of reducing marketing 
costs. 

The increase is proposed for research work directed toward ways of reducing 
marketing costs through improved handling, packaging, processing, storing, 
shipping, and merchandising of farm products. The program would include 
analyses of costs and ways of reducing costs and improving efficiency in (a) 
the packing and processing of fruits and vegetables, (b) processing of mixed feeds, 
(c) manufacturing textiles, (d) transportation, (e) handling potatoes, beans, and 
peas, (f) processing of poultry, oilseeds, and animal fats, (g) shipping containers, 
(hk) dry milk packaging, (7) prepackaging of perishable products, (7) vacuum and 
hydrocooling of fruits and vegetables, and (k) methods of assembling milk from 
farms. 

(b) Protecting the nutritive value and other desirable qualities of farm products 
and preventing waste and spoilage in marketing channels (-+$225,000).— 
One of the most pressing problems, particularly in this period of large supplies, is 
in connection with the preservation of product quality in storage and other chan- 
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nels of marketing. The constant plague of insect infestation in stored grains 
and the hazards in the use of new insecticides accentuate the need for more 
effective control. Projects proposed to deal more adequately with this problem 
would include (a) the exploration and development of methods other than the 
use of chemicals (one method which shows promise is the use of electric energy), 
(b) the development of a rapid, reliable test for hidden insect damage, (c) studies 
of grain handling at country elevators to determine maximum moisture content 
and temperature for safe storage, (d) the adaptation of mechanical aeration and 
cooling methods for controlling moisture movements and temperatures, and (e) the 
development of structural forms that will assist in preventing insect and rodent 
contamination. 

Research on the basic postharvest physiology of fruits and vegetables would 
be expanded. Studies would include investigations of respiratory enzyme and 
carbohydrate and protein metabolism. Key components that control energy 
requirements and physiological reactions would also be isolated, identified, and 
their function determined. Basic information is also needed on the rate at 
which fruits and vegetables lose moisture during various conditions in storage, 
in transit, and on the market. Various factors such as the relationship of sur- 
face exposed, difference in vapor pressure of air and the surface cells, and ve- 
locity of air movement would be determined. Such information would be of 
value in establishing equilibrium humidities for fruits and vegetables and for 
predicting the buildup of humidity within packages and storage rooms. It could 
also be used by refrigerating engineers in calculating heat load from moisture 
added to the storage air by fruits and vegetables. 

Fairly substantial losses to producers occur from bruising of livestock in transit. 
This problem must be studied in a svstematic way to determine the extent of 
damage resulting from bruising in loading and shipment as a means of developing 
methods for reducing such losses in marketing channels. 

The marketing of improved or superior farm products can be aided through 
research by the development of tests and methods for rapid and reliable deter- 
mination of quality. Dried milk products must be properly heat treated to be 
suitable for baking uses. 

Although currently this is one of the largest outlets for this product, much of 
the dried milk appearing on the market is not prepared properly for baking use. 
Work on the development of a quick test for baking and other quelities in dried 
milk would be accelerated to provide a method for bakers to identify dried milk 
suitable for their purpose. 

Research would also be accelerated in developing methods to identify superior 
meat-type hogs in marketing channels, to reduce excessive use of feed and un- 
economic production of lard and greases, and provide consumers with leaner, less 
wasteful meat. Hog breeders know how to select strains of lean-type hogs from 
practically any breed. It is the job of marketing research to develop this infor- 
mation for hog producers who are buying breeding stock, and to work with packers 
to determine how and under what conditions they will recognize superior meat- 
type hogs and pay premiums for them. 

Objective methods also need to be developed for a rapid determination of 
moisture in grains and seeds, and measurement of grain shrinkage in storage, 
and oil content and characteristics of oilseeds. 

(c) Improvements in ‘Market organization, facilities and _ practices’ 
(4+ $432,800).—Adjustments within the marketing system are needed in response 
to technological advances in processing, handling, and distributing, and to 
changes in consumer habits and customs. With the growth of urban centers, 
market facilities have to be relocated, expanded, and adapted for different kinds 
of equipment. Market operators need technical assistance and guidance directed 
toward more efficient use of labor through mechanization and work simplification 
and conserving transportation by determining advantageous market locations or 
types of carriers. 

Additional work is needed to broaden the scope of planning new market facili- 
ties, to improve packing and loading techniques for shipping perishable products, 
and to improve refrigeration methods for fruits and vegetables at the source, in 
transit, and at the market. Studies would be expanded to improve the methods, 
equipment, and structures for drying, conditioning, and storing grains, seeds, and 
feeds, and for storing fruits and vegetables, nursery stock, and plant materials. 

Investigations would be made of automatic egg candling devices and improved 
methods of packaging fluid milk and other dairy products. The physical and 
economie aspects of prepackaging horticultural products, animal products, and 
poultry products would. be studied on a wider scale. 
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The proposed increase would also provide for new or expanded activities 
dealing with such problems as the influence of competing fibers on wool and the 
organization of the wool marketing industry; marketing of frozen foods, and 
sugar and maple products, fats and oils and oilseeds, and poultry products; dairy 
plant diversifications; coordinated selling of citrus; and a survey of the frozen- 
food locker industry. 

(d) Development of new or expanded domestic markets, particularly for cormod- 
ities in surplus supply (+ $298,600).—Additional information is needed as to 
consumers’ preferences for basic foodstuffs such as bread, meats, and eggs. As 
breadmaking formulas have changed in recent years, increasing reports of con- 
sumer dissatisfaction with the flavor and texture of white breads have been heard. 
Consumption of wheat per person has been declining. Preliminary testing has 
indicated four types of white bread that are clearly discriminable by average 
consumers. In cooperation with bakers’ organizations it is planned to conduct 
a national survey to determine consumers’ preferences for each type of bread. 
This information will be used by the baking industry to determine the types of 
bread most acceptable to consumers by regions, and should be of value in arrest- 
ing the current downtrend in wheat consumption. 

Studies will be made also of the economic feasibility of waste disposal and by- 
product utilization for poultry and egg processing plants, and of ways of expanding 
market outlets for fats and oils through established commercial channels, and of 
expanding dry-milk uses. Appraisals will be made of present and possible new 
domestic distribution programs with the object of determining the adequacy 
of such programs in moving surplus agricultural products into consumption and 
at the same time improving the health and nutritional standards of undercon- 
suming elements of the population. Intensive studies of methods of merchandis- 
ing agricultural products will be begun, with the object of aiding marketing firms 
in stimulating purchases and consumption of dairy and other agricultural products 
in abundant or surplus supply. 

(2) An increase of $167,000 under the project ‘Economie and statistical 
analysis” to strengthen the commodity and general economic outlook analyses 
and services both at the national and State levels and to improve estimates of 
farm production expenses and income. 

Need for increase.—\ ore comprehensive commodity and general economic 
outlook analyses and services and improved estimates of farm production expenses 
and income are urgently needed. A shift to a buyer’s market is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent, and prices in some parts of the economy, particularly in 
agriculture, are being subjected to increasing pressures. In order to maximize 
returns in such a period of adjustment farmers and other producers of farm prod- 
ucts must give increased attention to trends and outlook for specific commodities, 
farm expenditures and income. Handlers of farm commodities, lending institu- 
tions, manufacturers of farm equipment and supplies, governmental agencies 
concerned with farm prices and income or with the status of the economy gen- 
erally also have a direct interest in these analyses and services. Such informa- 
tion is essential in connection with local agricultural outlook work carried forward 
by the State extension services. 

Strengthened outlook work and more comprehensive farm income data are urgently 
needed.—Specifically, more information is needed on the general outlook for 
agriculture, on the outlook for specific commodities, on farm expenditures and on 
net farm income. In order that maximum reliance may be placed upon the 
decisions of individual farmers as a means of adjusting agricultural production 
and meeting various production cost and marketing problems which are increas- 
ingly arising, agricultural outlook work on commodity, price and income prospects 
must be strengthened on both a National and State basis. Farm expenditure 
estimates especially need to be strengthened and improved, and estimates on 
farm expenditure and net farm income need to be developed by States as well as 
for the United States as a whole. Farm income estimates should be placed on a 
comparable basis with those for the nonfarm sector of the economy. The first 
step in doing this would be the development of improved estimates of farm 
expenditures and income by States. There is an increased demand for and reli- 
ance on such information. More information on the size distribution of income 
among farm families and related data would permit more meaningful comparisons 
between the income of farm people and that of other occupational groups. 

Plan of work.—At the national level, work would be initiated on systematic 
development of uniform methods and estimates of farm production expenditures 
by States in conjunction with the existing work on United States total farm 
expenditures and net farm income, and on monthly cash receipts from farm 
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marketings by commodities and States. Increased emphasis would be placed 
on basic study and analysis of factors affecting commodity price and income 
prospects, with greater attention to regional and area differences. Accordingly, 
a first line commodity analyst with necessary assistants would be assigned to each 
major commodity group or closely associated groups to analyze the factors 
affecting price and income prospects, including demand for farm products. 
Strengthening this work in this manner would provide the analytical basis for 
improvement in the current outlook work and aid in the heavy service work 
related to these analyses, It will enable the Department to give much better 
service to workers in the State experiment stations and extension services who 
carry primary responsibilities for interpreting commodity price and income 
prospects to individual farmers, 

(3) An increase of $245,800 under the project “Crop and livestock estimates’’ 
to provide new basic production data on selected commodities, and in additional 
areas Which will aid producers in the marketing of their products. 

Need for increase and plan of work.—Buyers and sellers—farmers, processors, 
shippers, and other handlers—need considerable statistical information on pro- 
duction and supplies in their efforts to supply every community with the right 
amounts of agricultural] commodities from all parts of the country throughout 
the year. Much of this information is being made available in the form of crop 
and livestock estimates and data on stocks and disappearances. However, 
more statistical information is needed and has been recommended by the De- 
partment advisory committees and urgently requested by the specific industry 
groups. 

Weekly reports on broiler chick placements are needed in additional areas as an 
aid in marketing—Weekly Broiler Reports on broiler chick placements and 
other pertinent information—a very popular type of service and one found to be 
extremely useful as an aid to broiler marketing—now covers principal producing 
areas in 16 States, or about two-thirds of the commercial broiler production in 
the United States. The weekly reports enable broiler producers and handlers 
to make more dependable analyses of the trends in placements and the prospects 
as to future marketings. 

With rapid expansion of the industry into new areas and States it has been 
impossible to keep the coverage abreast of the newly developed areas and en- 
larging scale of nationwide production. It is planned to extend coverage to new 
important areas which have grown up and should be included in five States 
where some older areas have been regularly reported. Substantial broiler output 
also justifies extending the reporting service to the States of [linois, Louisiana, 
Missouri, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and Washington. 

Statistics on cattle-on-feed in important areas are not now available-—Quarterly 
cattle-on-feed reports have been developed and issued for several years, on a pilot 
basis, for three major feeding States in the Corn Belt—TIllinois, Iowa, and Ne- 
braska—and similar reporfs were inaugurated during the past year in California. 
These reports furnish timely indications on numbers and kin’s of cattle on feed, 
length of time on feed, weight and expected marketings. The reports for the 
limited areas covered have been widely used by cattle growers and all others con- 
cerned, and have proven their worth as current facts upon which to base judgments 
in adjusting feeding operations and marketing plans. 

The demand is strong to provide the same type of reports for the guidance of 
the cattle industry in other important feeding States in the Corn Belt and the 
Western States, particularly Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, Minnesota, South Dakota, 
Kansas, Colorado, Texas, and Arizona. 

Expanded reports on turkey poult placements are needed in six major producing 
States.—Provision has been made to conduct the necessary background surveys 
on the capacity and output of hatcheries producing turkey poults, in preparation 
for the establishment of monthly reports on number of poults hatched for light 
and heavy breeds separately. The survey to secure complete coverage of all 
turkey hatcheries has been underway the past several months. In addition, a 
special one-time survey is being made of the December 1953 poult production in 
seven States which probably accounts for three-fourths of the December hatch. 
A report on this survey is to be released early in January in time to be considered 
by turkey industry leaders in their annual meeting in making their reeommenda- 
tions to the industry as to the desirable level for 1954 turkey production. Also, 
in conjunction with the expanded turkey reporting program, the January report 
on intentions to raise turkeys and the report on breeder hens on farms as of 
January 1 will provite separate indications on light and heavy breeds. The 
breeder hen report will be released on or about January 26, or approximately 3 
weeks earlier than heretofore. 
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A more adequate and timely reporting service is increasingly needed by turkey 
producers whose marketing pattern had been substantially altered, and roblems 
thus magnified, by the introduction and rapid rise in production of the Beltsville 
white turkey. The further development that is needed to round out the report- 
ing service desired by turkey producers as an aid in formulating their marketing 
plans is the issuance of weekly poult placement reports for at least the major 
turkey fryer States. These would be similar to the weekly broiler reports, pro- 
viding current data on eggs set and poults placed (including inshipments), by 
light and heavy breeds. The major States for which such reports would be started 
—representing about 75 percent of the United States turkey fryer production— 
are California, Iowa, \ innesota, South Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

Forecasts of the calf crop are needed by livestock groups.—Livestock advisory 
groups have for some time been emphasizing the need for a forecast of the size 
of the calf crop, by States, at some timely point in the marketing year, as well as 
an earlier estimate of the calf crop following the close of the year. At present, 
the only information available on calf production are the data prepared as a by- 
product of the annual estimates of farm production and income from cattle and 
calves in a report released in April. 

It is proposed to expand the scope of present. inquiries and provide an adequate 
basis for making a midyear forecast of the calf crop for all States (to be issued 
late in June or in July); also, to expand and accelerate the analysis of end-of-season 
reports on calf production, and furnish a special summary of calf-crcp estimates, 
by States, early in ) arch, A breakdown between milk and beef calves born is 
not contemplated in either of the proposed reports. 

Increased use of vegetable fat in certain dairy products affects marketing patlerns.— 
A problem of growing concern to the dairy manufacturing industry is the increas- 
ing use of vegetable fats as a substitute for milk fat in certain dairy preducts. 
The use so far has occurred mainly in the production of frozen desserts but bas 
also extended to other products such as cheese and canned concentrated milks. 
In 1952, a limited pilot survey was made to determine the extent to which frozen 
desserts were made from vegetable fats in the four States which then permitted 
this substitution for butterfat. This provided a partial indication of the mag- 
nitude and the spreading tendency of the practice. 

During 1953, the number of States permitting vegetable fat substitution more 
than doubled. Advisory groups have considered the situation in relation to the 
dairy industry and feel that the problem is sufficiently serious to warrant more 
intensive study. Initially, it is proposed that a thorough appraisal be made of the 
location of production, magnitude of output, and quantity of nonmilk fat used by 
plants producing foods containing vegetable fats and milk solids nonfat, and to 
issue periodic reports on the quantities produced of those products utilizing 
vegetable fats. 

Lack of statistics on the summer crop of potatoes in late-crop States is a handicap 
to orderly marketing.—The summer crop of potatoes in the northern or late-shipping 
States—that part of the crop grown in about 20 of these States for marketing in 
the period July through September—is not separately estimated but is included in 
the total production estimate for these States. Without any reasonably dependa- 
ble measure of the size of the summer crop, the growers’ plans for marketing 
have been handicapped by lack of an adequate clue to the actual competitive 
supplies of late potatoes available for marketing in the late fall, winter, and spring 
months. For several years, the growers in western, midwestern, and other late- 
crop States have urged that they be furnished with estimates and reports that will 
segregate this summer segment of the late States’ production. 

The 20 late States mainly concerned account for considerably more than half 
of the marketings during the summer months, in competition with the crop from 
the intermediate States. It would be costly to initiate summer-crop estimates 
in all 20 late States, especially in those having extensive intermingling of early 
and late variety plantings in the same areas. Where the problem is mainly one 
of estimating production in areas that concentrate predominately on summer crop, 
an initial start can be made which would be extremely helpful. The undertaking 
on this basis can be initiated in about a half dozen of the major States concerned— 
Idaho, Oregon, Washington, Colorado, Wisconsin, and Minnesota—which 
account for about half the summer crop produced in the 20 late States. 

The increase of $245,800 under this project includes $58,800 to place penalty 
mail costs on a full-year basis. These mailings consist principally of question- 
naires sent to volunteer reporters for their use in reporting the data required for 
the many crop estimates and forecasts and the distribution of completed reports 
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to reporters and others interested in the data. Absorption of these costs would 
result in inadequate sampling, and, therefore, less reliable estimates. 

(4) An increase of $94,500 under the project ‘‘ Market news service” for placing 
penalty mail costs on a full-year basis. This proposed increase is to provide for 
mailing market news reports. The absorption of the cost of mailing the market 
news reports would necessitate the closing of some offices and the areas around 
them would neither provide nor receive the data on marketings, produce move- 
ments, stocks, and prices which are vital to the orderly marketing of agricultural 
commodities. 

(5) A net decrease of $550,803 in the inspection, grading and classing and 
standardization project, composed of: 

(a) A $483,950 reduction in permissive inspection activities —Fees are charged 
in connection with all of these activities and used to pay a large part of the cost 
of the service. This decrease will eliminate, in most commodity projects, the 
amounts appropriated for inspections. Where feasible, fees will be raised to 
make the service as nearly self-supporting as possible. 

(b) Reduction of $63,050 in the appropriation for cotton classing—The amount 
remaining for cotton classing is the same as that originally contemplated and 
approved in the appropriation for 1954. The reduction, therefore, represents 
only the increase administratively applied to this work from savings in other 
lines of work in 1954 in order to reduce the amount it would otherwise have 
been necessary to advance from Commodity Credit Corporation. 

(c) Reduction of $24,425 resulting from some curtailment in cotton standardization 
and tobacco demonstration activities—This may result in some delays in the dis- 
tribution of copies of official cotton standards. Tobacco demonstration work 
in the flue-cured areas will be curtailed. 

(d) A decrease of $32,028 in activities relating primarily to the compilation and 
disserrination of information on marketing methods, practices, and processing 
techniques.—The savings are expected to be effected primarily from completion of 
the study of securing information on plant capacities of the meat-packing indus- 
try to correlate livestock slaughtering and meat production in the various areas, 
and a substantial reduction in preparing and distributing educational materials 
and farmers’ bulletins as well as in programs dealing with improving the efficiency 
of processing, storing, transporting, and distributing poultry and egg products. 

(e) An increase of $52,650 to provide for more effective supervision, particularly at 
ports, of the greatly increased volume of grain inspections by licensees under the Grain 
Standards Act.—Through other adjustments anticipated within the inspection 
and grading project, and additional $37,000 is expected to be made available for 
this work, making a total increase of $88,000. 

Need for increase.—The Department has recently received reports and com- 
plaints on the quality of grain in shipments to foreign countries. This is dam- 
aging United States foreign commerce in grain. This situation is in part due to 
the serious decrease during the past 10 years in the effectiveness of the adminis- 
tration of the Grain Standards Act resulting from the continuing decrease in the 
number of personnel available for supervision of licensed inspectors. With the 
outlook for continued high production of grains and the need for foreign markets 
for surplus United States grain, steps need to be taken to correct this situation. 

Grading is mandatory for most grain sold by grade.—Under the provisions of the 
United States Grain Standards Act, all grain sold by grade and moved in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, from or to an inspection point, must be inspected and 
graded by an inspector licensed by the Department. The Department is re- 
sponsible for the supervision of the grading activities of the licensed inspectors to 
insure reasonable accuracy and uniformity in the application of the standards 
established by law, and must handle appeals made from the grades determined 
by the licensed inspectors. Appeals are made by buyers, sellers, or other inter- 
ested parties who believe their grain has been improperly graded by the licensees. 

Inspections by licensees have doubled since 1941.—Federal supervision over the 
work of licensees (measured in man-years) has declined by about 9 percent since 
1941, due principally to higher operating costs. During the same period, the 
number of inspections by licensees bas almost doubled—from 1,268,121 in 1941 
to 2,241,892 in 1953, and the proportion of licensees’ inspections federally super- 
vised (including appeals) has decreased from 15 percent to only 9 percent. Of 
necessity, the appeals work is given priority and during peak periods on appeals 
at certain markets, little or no time remains for other supervision. Appeals have 
increased from 56,900 in 1941 to 86,116 in 1953. Both buyers and sellers look 
to the Federal grain supervisor for assurance that the proper grade is placed 
upon their commodities. With the lessening of Federal supervision their con- 
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fidence in the licensees’ grades lessens and they call more frequently for appeal 
inspections. This, in turn, further increases the workload of the Federal staff to 
a point where it is impossible to comply with all requests and further decreases 
the number of personnel that can be made available for supervision of licensed 
jnspectors. 

hapreper grading affects costs to Government and to commercial exporters. —This 
situation could have a serious effect on the cost to the Government of operations 
under the price-support and export programs, as well as costs to commercial 
exporters. Supervision of the inspection of cargo grain is extremely important 
by reason of the large quantities involved and their value. Cargo shipments 
via coastwise, lake and inland waterways are unloaded at destinations within the 
United States. Failure to assign the same grade at point of loading and discharge 
means serious financial loss and disruption of forward contract obligations. 
Faulty grading on cargo lots moving in export reflects seriously and unfavorably 
in foreign markets on United States overseas trade. Evidence of this situation 
was vividly presented at a meeting held recently in Madrid, Spain, in connection 
with the International Wheat Agreement. It is believed that the sharp decrease 
in United States grain exports results, in part, from this dissatisfaction. 

Inspection and supervision is necessary at both carlot unloading and cargo 
loading. It is particularly important that the correct grade be assured on grain 
for export because appeal grading is not possible after the grain is loaded on a 
ship. With flaxseed around $4 per bushel, a 1-percent dockage loss on an average 
cargo would represent a loss of approximately $12,000. With wheat at $2.25 
per bushel, a 1-percent dockage loss would mean an average cargo loss of $7,500. 
Accordingly, adequate supervision of cargo inspection should be available at 
the time of loading. 

Department employees at 42 locations are unable to adequately supervise licensed 
inspections at 258 points.—There are 157 markets throughout the country where 
ofticial inspection is maintained by licensees of the Department. Producers and 
merchandisers who ship their grain by grade to and from these inspection points 
are required by law to have their grain officially graded. Inspection service is 
available also at 101 additional or designated points upon request. These desig- 
nated points are serviced by inspectors located at the nearest of the 157 inspection 
points. The Department maintains 35 district offices and 7 suboffices to super- 
vise the work and handle the appeals originating at the above 258 points. To meet 
changes in the grain marketing pattern during recent years, Federal employees 
have been shifted from one point to another for maximum efficiency. The 
available manpower is now so thinly spread that further moves would only shift 
the problem from one point to another. 

Situation particularly acute at ports—Houston, Tex., has grown considerably 
as a grain shipping port. In 1953, a total of 50,518 inspections, including 285 
cargoes, were made and the supervisory employees at Galveston, district head- 
quarters for Houston, were unable to handle the increased workload. The port 
of Port Arthur, Tex., which is also in the Galveston district, is rapidly becoming 
an active export market and more Federal supervision of inspections is urgently 
needed at this port. The new grain elevator under construction at Corpus Christi 
(also in the Galveston district) will further increase the workload in that district. 
A similar situation exists at the ports of Mobile, Ala., and Norfolk, Va., where 
inspections in 1953 were 9,254 and 9,386, including 158 and 167 cargoes, respec- 
tively. Inspections at these points are supervised from New Orleans and Balti- 
more, respectively. 

The increase would be used primarily to strengthen the supervision of grain 
inspections at ports where the need is most acute. 

(6) A decrease of $6,300 in ‘Freight rate service” to be effected by the elimina- 
tion of 1 commodity transportation specialist and distributing the work to the 
5 remaining specialists in other commodity fields. 

(7) A decrease of $56,950 in the marketing regulatory activities composed of: 

(a) $15,475 by curtailing interstate activities under the Federal Seed Act. 
Apparent violations of the interstate provisions of the act are reported by State 
seed employees to the Department for investigation and the initiation of legal 
proceedings where necessary. Investigations of these reported violations will 
be reduced. 

(b) $37,950 by curtailing supervision of markets posted under the Packers and 
Stockyards Act. This will result primarily from closing the Cincinnati and 
Cleveland offices and transferring responsibility of posted yards in these terri- 
tories to other stations. 

(c) $125 by curtailing travel to container factories for testing containers for 
compliance with the provisions of the Standard Container Acts. 
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(d) $3,400 by delays in filling vacancies which occur in connection with admin- 
istration of the United States Warehouse Act. 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates propose new appropriation items for marketing research and 
service as follows (new language in italies): 

“For expenses necessary to carry on research and service to improve and develop 
marketing and distribution relating to agriculture as authorized by the Agricultural 
Marketing Act of 1946 (7 U.S. C. 1621-1627) and other laws, including the adminis- 
tration of marketing regulatory acts connected therewith 

‘Marketing research and agricultural estimates: For research and develonment relat- 
ing to agricultural marketing and distribution, for analyses relating to farm prices, 
income and population, and demand for farm products, and for crop and livestock 
estimates; $10,215,000: Provided, That no part of the funds herein appropriated shall 
be available for any expense incident to ascertaining, collating, or publishing a report 
stating the intention of farmers as to the acreage to be planted in cotton, or, for estimates 
of apple production for other than the commercial crop. 

“Marketing Services: For services relating to agricultural marketing and distribu- 
tion, for carrying out regulatory acts connected therewith, and for administration and 
coordination of payments to States; $11,243,500, including not to exceed $25,000 for 
employment at rates not to exceed $100 per diem, pursuant to the second sentence of 
section 706 (a) of the Organic Act of 1944 (5 U.S. C. 574), as amended by section 15 
of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 56a), in carrying out section 201 (a) lo 201 (d), 
inclusive, of title I] of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1988 (7 U.S. C. 1291)and 
section 203 (j) of the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946.” 

This new language proposes the consolidation into one main-head appropriation, 
the marketing research and service work formerly carried on in five bureaus of the 
Department under five separate appropriations. The proposed appropriation 
would consist of two subappropriations: 

1. Marketing research and agricultural estimates —Under this item, work con- 
ducted would include: 

(a) All of the marketing research and agricultural estimates formerly carried on 
by the Department under the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946, except (1) re- 
search relating to marketing of forest products, (2) studies of foreign competition 
and trade, (3) certain research items closely associated with farm production 
problems or related to onfarm handling, transportation and storage of agricul- 
tural products which will be provided for under the appropriation for the Agricul- 
tural Research Service. 

(b) Other marketing research formerly provided for under “Marketing services” 
in the 1954 appropriation act and research on off-farm handling, transportation, 
and storage of agricultural products, including investigations of insect infestations 
of off-farm stored products formerly performed by the Agricultural Research 
Administration. 

(c) All the work formerly conducted under the appropriation for the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economivs, except that relating to research on farm management 
and costs (including local farm labor studies), land economi’s, and agricultural 
finance, which are included in the estimates for the agricultural research service. 

(d) The cold storage report formerly included in the market news financial 
project of ‘“Marketing services.” 

2. Marketing Services —This item would cover all of the work formerly con- 
ducted under Marketing Services, except (1) marketing research, (2) the cold 
storage reports, and (3) cotton ginning and processing research and the adminis- 
tration of the Insecticide Act which are reflected in the proposed appropriation 
item for the Agricultural Research Service. The Marketing Services subappro- 
priation will, therefore, include the market news service; developing and revising 
standards of quality for all farm products and providing an inspection, classing, 
and grading service for the application of these standards on any agricultural 
product at any place in the marketing process where the service is requested; 
freight rate assistance through participation in the behalf of producers and other 
groups in formal cases before the Interstate Commerce Commission and other 
regulatory bodies, and in informal negotiations with carriers and groups of 
carriers; and the administration of marketing regulatory laws. It would also 
include the work, formerly financed under the Agricultural Marketing Act 
appropriation, of (1) developing and revising grade standards for certain com- 
modities, (2) obtaining equitable and reasonable freight rates and satisfactory 
transportation services for farm supplies, fish and shell fish, through informal 
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negotiations and through participation in formal cases before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and other regulatory bodies, (3) conducting seed schools 
to assure greater uniformity in sampling and testing seeds and the inte rpretation 
of test results, and (4) demonstrating and encouraging the adoption by retailers 
and wholesalers of improved methods of handling and merchandising foods. The 
administration and coordination of the work under the proposed new appropria- 
tion item under the Agricultural Marketing Service ‘Payments to States, Terri- 
tories, and possessions’’ will also be financed from this subappropriation. 

The provisos contained in the ‘‘Marketing research and agricultural estimates” 
subappropriation were formerly carried under the appropriation ‘‘Economic 
investigations, Bureau of Agricultural Economies.’’ The special employment 
authority contained in ‘Marketing Services” for freight rate service was formerly 
contained in the item ‘‘Marketing Services.”’ 

This consolidation and grouping under one item of all programs dealing with 
marketing is intended to continue existing authorities for this work. This 
eonsolidation will provide for the concentration in one appropriation of funds 
formerly carried in several appropriations. This will permit increased emphasis 
on agricultural marketing activities which is urgently needed. 


PAYMENTS TO States, TERRITORIES, AND POSSESSIONS 
PURPOSE STATEMENT 


Through this program, the Department enlists the services of the State market- 
ing agencies as part of a well-rounded approach to the solution of problems in 
agricultural marketing. 

Allotments to States as authorized by section 204 (b) of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act of 1946 are made under cooperative agreements between the 
United States Department of Agriculture and State departments of agriculture, 
bureaus of markets and similar State agencies, for the conduct by these agencies 
of eligible marketing service activities on a matched-fund basis. 

This matched-fund arrangement gives recognition to the important and indis- 
pensable role of the State marketing agencies in the tailoring of marketing 
research results to local conditions. Through this program, the Department is 
able to assist in expanding the marketing service work performed by the State, 
giving leadership to the individual State marketing service effort by applying 
the results of experience of other States in similar situations, and to coordinate 
the action of two or more States in the solution of regional problems. 

The work conducted under the matched-funds projects is aimed at providing 
assistance to producers and processors on a local or area basis in increasing 
efficiency of marketing through improving and maintaining product quality; 
increasing the use of improved facilities, equipment, and work methods in the 
preparation, care, and handling of agricultural products; and the attainment of 
more equitable distribution through providing special, local market information 
relating to marketing requirements, supplies, and demand. Through such on- 
the-spot assistance, this program contributes to the expanding of outlets, reduc- 
tion of losses and increase in returns to farmers in the marketing of their products. 


Appropriated funds: 
Estimated available, 1954... _..---- $573, 000 
Budget estimate, 1955__......_-- rs ...-. 900, 000 


Payments to Siates, Territories, and possessions 


Appropriation Act, 1954_- ca ieee 
Activities transfe rred in 1955 estimates from “ Agricultural Marketing 

Act, Agriculture’’ for payments to State departments of agriculture 

for marketing service work + $573, 000 
Base for 1955 573, 000 
Budget estimate, 1955 : 900, 000 


Increase (for additional marketing service work by State de- 
partments of agriculture and similar agencies under matched 
funds projects) ss 327, 000 
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Project statement 


| 1954 (esti- | 


Total appropriation or estimate 


| 1955 ¢ 
> ' | 4 7 55 (esti- 
Project | 1953 | mated) Increase mated) 
aieie stalls iain bala sed olin Tibia tede hadnt 
| | 

Payments to States for marketing service work under } | | | 

authority of sec. 204 (b) of the Agricultural Marketing | | | 

Act of 1946 | $542, 999 $573, 000 | + $327, 000 | $000, 000 

Total available or estimate 5A2, 999 573,000 | +327, 000 | 900, 000 

Transfer in 1956 estimates from “ Agricultural Market- | 

ing Act, Agriculture” | —§42,999 | —573,000 | | 


| | 
i ' ' 


INCREASE 


(1) Increase of $327,000 for additional matched-fund marketing service work 
by State departments of agriculture and other appropriate State agencies. 

Need for increase.—The proposed increase for matched-fund marketing service 
activities is needed to assist in getting the results of research and the knowledge 
of the best methods and practices into effect in the distribution system. With 
the program experience of past years, and an increasing volume of practical, 
problem-solving research results becoming available, the State departments of 
agriculture are prepared to render even more effective services in response to the 
marketing problems existing in individual States. Nearly half of the commodity 
advisory committees, operating under the Agricultural Marketing Act, have 
recommended increased activity in this State matching fund work as a broad 
base of service in marketing which is geared to local problems and needs. This 
increase will permit expansion of such programs through the media of matching 
funds with the States. 

Major problems on which additional marketing service work is needed: 

(a) Reducing waste and spoilage; improving product quality by improved handling, 
packaging, processing, storing, and shipping of farm products.—One of the most 
pressing problems, particularly in a period of large supplies, is the preservation 
of product quality in storage and in other channels of marketing. For example, 
in many grain areas, a large proportion of the locally produced grain is sold 
below current market prices because it is handled inefficiently and deteriorates 
in quality because of inadequate drying, storage, and processing facilities. 

It is planned to provide expanded service for improving quality of grain by (1) 
assisting marketing agencies including elevator operators, truckers, and other 
storage or transportation agencies to improve handling and storage practices in 
order to reduce rodent or insect damage, loss by “heating’’ and subsequent quality 
deterioration, and loss of grain through spilling or leakage in freight cars or 
other transportation facilities, and (2) conducting activities to encourage pricing 
of grain by grade. 

It is also proposed to expand the marketing services relating to better methods 
of grading, packaging, cooling before shipment, handling, loading for shipment, 
and storage for all fruits and vegetables. This work will be carried on by aiding 
producers, packers, processors, transportation agency representatives and dis- 
tributors, in adopting (1) methods and practices that will result in better packs 
of a uniform quality, properly identified, and packed in a container that will 
preserve quality; (2) methods whereby highly perishable fruits and vegetables 
will be picked at the proper state of maturity, and properly cooled before ship- 
ment (using such methods as field icing, or hydrocooling); and (3) practices of 
handling and storage that will reduce bruising, overmaturity at delivery, and 
general deterioration of quality. 

(b) Developing expanded domestic markets for surplus commodities.—It is planned 
to expand services to assist in the developing of new market outlets and in 
movement of seasonal surpluses of agricultural products. Several methods will 
be used, such as providing truckers and other potential buyers with information 
on production prospects and location, variety, and quality of available supplies. 
Assemblers and shippers will be assisted in adopting improved marketing practices 
and in meeting requirements for trade acceptance such as containers and types of 
pack and time and method of delivery. 

Growers, shippers, and processors of farm products often fail to gain fully 
from their market opportunities through lack of adequate basic information 
about (1) the nature of their product, or (2) the location of supplies, time of 
harvesting, and location of markets which can use quantities of surplus or off- 
quality items. A number of State departments of agriculture have developed 
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programs which have resulted in the movement of seasonal surpluses of agri- 
cultural products which otherwise might have been sold at a loss. 

In other States, information has been developed on the marketing of certain 
food items on an area or national scale which has provided extensive data on 
distribution, retailing practices, and trade acceptance of various types of pack 
and sizes of containers, as well as the possibility of developing distribution in 
new areas or to new types of users. 

(c) Developing new market information.—It is planned to expand local or area 
market news projects on an experimental basis so that producers and dealers will 
have prices quoted which they should receive or pay for agricultural products. 
For fruits and vegetables for example, experimental market news releases would 
be issued weekly during the main marketing and harvesting seasons and would 
include such information as number of packages sold, grade, f. 0. b. price, and 
quality including degree of ripeness and color. 

\ vast amount of this type of information is needed to guide buyers and sellers, 
processors, and others engaged in the complex business of supplying every com- 
munity with the right amounts of agricultural commodities from all parts of the 
country every day of the year. Some of this information is available through 
regular Government reports, but in many cases, the present coverage is insufficient 
for the needs of special marketing situations. 

(d) Improving market facilities, equipment, and procedures.—Part of the increased 
funds would be used to strengthen and expand service work in improving market 
facilities, equipment, and procedures, covering such fields as the design and 
location of new facilities and modernization of existing receiving and handling 
facilities, including those in rural counties as well as terminal markets. Such 
work offers promise of reducing marketing costs as effectively as any other under- 
taking in the field of marketing. Wholesale markets in many areas are out- 
moded and very inefficient in the handling and distribution of highly perishable 
farm products. Situations of this kind are being surveyed by technically trained 
men who are capable of giving advice concerning an efficient market layout, 
organization, ‘and operation, and recommendations are made accordingly. The 
State Departments of Agriculture would increase their cooperation in this work 
by aiding in the original surveys and in stimulating action by city officials, the 
produc e trade, and other marketing officials. 

The above are examples of the types of work which would be expanded with 
the proposed increase. This work, together with that currently being performed 
under this program, will provide a wider application of marketing research results 
and improved marketing practices to local and regional marketing problems. 


CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed new language as follows (new language in 
italics): 

“For payments to departments of agriculture, bureaus and departments of markets 
and similar agencies for marketing activities under section 204 (b) of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act of 1946 (7 U.S. C. 1623 (b)), $900,000.” 

This new item proposes a separate appropriation for payments to State depart- 
ments of agriculture, bureaus, and departments of marketing and similar agence ies 
under section 204 (b) of the Agricultural Marketing Act. In prior years these 
payments have been made by allotment from the Agricultural Marketing Act 
appropriation. This proposal will not affect the nature or scope of the work 
conducted. 

REPAYMENT TO Commopity CREDIT CORPORATION 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The ene of Agriculture Appropriation Act for 1952 authorized advances 


from the Commodity Credit Corporation to appropriations ‘available for classing 
and grading agricultural commodities without charge to producers in order to 
insure a prompt, efficient service. Such advances must be repaid from subsequent 
appropriations. 

This item reflects funds for reimbursing Commodity Credit Corporation 
(including interest) so that the Corporation may be made whole for funds ad- 
vanced which were in excess of the cost of classing cotton and grading tobacco 
which were placed under price support. 


Appropriated funds: 
Appropriated, 1954 (1952 costs) $768, 505 
Budget estimate, 1955 (1953 costs) 441, 655 
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Repayment to Commodity Credit Corporation 


Appropriation act, 1954, and base for 1955_- ..-. $768, 505 

Budget estimate, 1955 ; gomu. =e 6S 
Decrease (due principally to the fact that in fiscal year 1953 a 
greater quantity of Smith-Doxey classed cotton was placed 

under CCC loan than in 1952) __-. Peue sii ws sb ie wal ee Res ey SO 


Project statement 


vl 1955 (esti- 


1944 (esti 
dey | 
Decrease |} mated) 


Project | 1953 mated) 


| 
| | 
Reimbursement to Commodity Credit Corporation | $768, 505 


— $326, 850 | $441, 655 


DECREASE 


(1) A decrease of $326,850 in the amount needed for reimbursement to Com- 
modity Credit C orporation for costs incurred in fiscal year 1953 for inspecting 
and grading tobacco and classing cotton not placed under loan, 

The Smith-Doxey Act of 1937 provides that farmers organized to promote the 
improvement of cotton shall be eligible for free classing service. Similarly, the 
Tobacco Inspection Act of 1935, as amended, provides that tobacco producers 
may have their tobacco graded without charge at auction markets designated by 
the Secretary for free and mandatory inspection after approval by two-thirds 
of the growers voting in a referendum, The class of the cotton or the grade of 
tobacco placed on the commodity is accepted as evidence of quality when pro- 
ducers place their commodities under loan or offer them for sale to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

If these programs are to operate effectively and to be of maximum benefit to 
producers, it is necessary to maintain (1) a force of tobacco inspectors large 
enough to grade the tobacco on all auction floors prior to sale, and (2) a cotton 
classing organization which is capable of getting classificavion returns to producers 
promptly. 

The demand for these services in 1953 exceeded that which could be provided 
from available appropriations and other funds. Therefore, in order to insure a 
prompt efficient service, funds were advanced from Commodity Credit Corporation 
under authority contained in the Department of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 
1952. 

Greater quantities of cotton and tobacco placed under loan.—During 1953 over 2 
million bales of cotton classed under the Smith-Doxey Act were placed under 
loan compared with slightly over 900,000 bales in 1952. 

Further, nearly 16 percent of tobacco graded at auction markets went under 
loan compared with 11 percent in 1952. 

This estimate would provide funds to reimburse Commodity Credit Corporation 
(including interest) so that the Corporation may be made whole for funds trans- 
ferred whieh were in excess of the cost of classing cotton and grading tobacco 
which were placed under price support. The basis for the estimated amount 
requested for repayment is as follows: 


Cotton: 
Estimated total number of classings by Federal employees 11, 207, 787 
Estimated cost of all classings by Federal employees__..-..... $2, 352, 736 
Average cost per classing - - — $0. 21 
Estimated total bales classed under Smith- Doxey Act. going 
SOIR INI ite arin me ticninacend éette i tp ED ee 


Advance from CCC (net) -_--- $866, 564 
Estimated cost of classing loan cotton (2 091 ,136 times 21 cents) - 439, 139 


To be repaid to CCC 437, 425 
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Tobacco: 

Estimated total cost of inspecting and grading tobacco at auction 

markets - in : ae f .. $1, 814, 066 
Estimated amount of tobacco graded at auction markets placed 

under loan (percent) _.......--- ata or 15. 90 

—S————= 

Advance from CCC (net) , $288, 436 
Estimated cost of inspecting loan tobacco (15.90 percent of 

$1,814,066) ; 288, 436 


To be paid to CCC 


Total amount to be repaid: 
. Cotton 
Tobacco 


Total - ia ‘ j 427, 425 
Interest through June 30, 1954_ : Gi kt tate ; 14, 230 


Total amount for reimbursement to CCC_ 4 441, 655 


Scuoct-Luncn PROGRAM 
PURPOSE STATEMENT 


This program, authorized by the National School Lunch Act of June 4, 1946, 
is designed to: (1) improve the health and well-being of the Nation’s children, 
and (2) broaden the market for agricultural food commodities. 

Federal assistance, in the form of both funds and food, is provided to States and 
Territories for use in serving nutritious midday meals to chilaren attending 
schools of high-school grades or under. To be eligible for participation in this 
program schools must operate their lunchrooms on a nonprofit basis-and must 
comply with minimum requirements set forth in the agreement entered into by 
the State educational agency and the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Each State must submit a plan of operation for approval of the Department by 
July 30 of each year. Meals served must meet minimum nutritional requirements 
established by the Department of Agriculture. The type A or complete lunch 
furnishes one-third to one-half of the daily nutritional requirements of the child; 
the type B meal, less adequate nutritionally, contains the same nutritional elements 
but in smaller quantities; and the type C meal consists of one-half pint of milk 
only. 

Each State’s share of the total funds available is determined by a formula 
in the National School Lunch Act which takes into account: (1) the number of 
schoolchildren in the State, and (2) the relation of per capita income in the State 
to the average per capita income in the United States. The funds are paid to 
the States in quarterly installments and, upon submission of claims to the State 
agency, schools are reimbursed for a portion of the food cost of each meal served. 
Maximum Federal reimbursements for meals are 9 cents, 6 cents, and 2 cents for 
types A, B, and C meals, respectively. Lunches must be served free of charge, 
or at reduced prices to children who are unable to pay the full cost of the lunch. 

Federal funds paid to a State must be matched from sources within the State. 
From 1951 through 1955, States must contribute $1.50 for each Federal dollar. 
Beginning in 1956 States.must contribute $3 for every Federal dollar. 

The school-lunch program provides the largest single outlet for surplus com- 
modities purchased under the authority of section 32 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, as amended, and price support commodities under section 416 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949. 


Appropriated funds: 
Estimated available, 1954 1$83, 236, 197 
I a a Macchia aking camiol Maus eho als . 68, 000, 000 


1 Excludes $128,803 transferred to other appropriations for penalty mail costs. 
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School-lunch program 
Appropriation, 1954_________. $83, 365, 000 
Transferred to ‘Agricultural adjust? nent programs, Commodity 
Stablilization Service’, pursuant to Public Law 286 for penalty 
mail — 128, 803 


Adjusted appropriation, 1954, and base for 1955 E 83, 236, 197 
Budget est imate, 1955 68, 000, 000 


Decrease 1 — 15, 236, 197 


' The decrease compared with the 1954 appropriation before making the transfer of $128,803 to another 
appropriation for penalty mail costs pursuant to Public Law 286 is $15,365,000. 


Summary of decreases, 1955 


Decrease due to elimination of funds for purchase and distribution 

of commodities pursuant to section 6 of the National School 

Lunch Act___- — $15, 000, 000 
Decrease in operating expenses due to discontinuance of section 6 

purchases and curtailment of research, audits, and technical 

services to States ; staie tn — 236, 197 


Project statement 





1954 1955 


| 
| 
Project 1953 ieee ated) Decreases (estimated) 


| 
1, Food assistance: 
Cash payments ae $67, 178, 839 | $67,010,000 | $67, 010, 000 
Commodity procurement ( (sec. 6)- ...--| 14,744,071 15, 000,000 | —$15, 000, 000 |... 
2. Operating expenses. -. Sisd abated de 1, 290, 387 1, 226, 197 — 236, 197 
Unobligated balance... 3 
Costs under Penalty Mail Act @ ublic | | 
Law 286) - OD eerie }} , 197 [+160] 
Total av ailable or estimate ___. 83, 364, 269 3, 236, —15, 236, 197 
Transferred to ‘Agricultural Adjustment F Pro- 
grams, CSS” our , | 
Reduction pursuant to secs. 411 and 412 a +3, 222 | 








Total appropriation or estimate ___...--.- 83, 367,491 | 83, 365, 000 | 





DECREASES 


(1) Decrease of $15 million due to elimination of funds for purchase and dis- 
tribution of commodities pursuant to section 6 of the National School Lunch Act. 

The reduction is being applied entirely to the amount budgeted for purchase 
and distribution of commodities pursuant to Section 6 of the act. This estimate 
does not contemplate a curtailment in the total size of this program but recognizes 
the availability of large amounts of desirable surplus foods available to the Federal 
Government as a result of its surplus-removal programs. Increases in quan- 
tities of section 32 commodities anticipated in 1955 should be sufficient not only 
to maintain the level of Federal assistance but also should offset some of the added 
costs resulting from increasing school enrollments. 

The school-lunch program, always the largest single outlet for surplus com- 
modities, will continue to benefit as the recipient of nutritious foods to be used 
in school lunches. In 1953 almost 117 million pounds of surplus agricultural 
commodities valued at about $51,724,000 were so disvributed. Fourteen million 
pounds of butter, 7.9 million pounds of shell eggs, 11 million pounds of dry milk, 
20.3 million pounds of pork products, 38.6 million pounds of turkey, 17.2 million 
pounds of fresh pears, 3.9 million pounds of concentrated orange juice, and 2.6 
million pounds of canned cherries comprised the bulk of this distribution. During 
the current year larger quantities cf surplus commodities are being made available. 
It is estimated that a total of 320 million pounds of nutritionally desirable foods 
valued at about $122.9 million will be distributed to schools during 1954 

The amount budgeted for cash payments to States is the same as that provided 
in 1954. Efforts will be intensified toward increasing State and local contribu- 
tions. More rigid screening of schools will be encouraged to the end that Federal 
aid will be concentrated, insofar as possible, in the areas of greatest need. 
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(2) Decrease of $236,197 in operating expenses due to discontinuance of section 
6 purchases and curtailment of research, audits and technical services to States. 

The discontinuance of section 6 commodity purchases will bring about a 
reduction in administrative work under this appropriation. Technical services 
to States and audits of State agency records will also be curtailed. While special 
research conducted by the Agricultural Research Service in connection with 
nutritional aspects of the lunches served will be discontinued, the Service will be 
called upon in the capacity of a consultant as problems arise which require 
specialized experience in the field of nutrition. 

CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 

The estimates include a proposed change in the language of this item as follows 
(new language italics; deleted matter enclosed in black brackets): 

(‘To enable the Secretary] For necessary expenses to carry out the provisions 
of the National Schoo! Lunch Act * * *,” 

This change eliminates the words ‘“‘To enable the Secretary’ and substitutes 
in lieu thereof ‘‘For necessary expenses’’ for the purpose of making the language 
consistent with that carried for other items in the Agricultural Appropriation 
Act. Therefore, the proposed change will in no way affect the nature or scope 
of the work being conducted. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator Youna. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Davis, you are appearing here this afternoon on the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, payments to States and school-lunch pro- 
gram, is that right? 

Mr. Davis. That is correct. 

Senator Youne. Which program do you want to take up first? 

Mr. Davis. I have a summary statement here which | will either 
read or put in the record. 

Senator YounaG. Dealing with all three items? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. It deals with the subject generally with the 
reorganization taking place setting up the Agricultural Marketing 
Service in the Deparime nt, and with the budget estimates. 

Senator Youna. I think we should get some figures in the record 
first. On ‘Marketing research and agricultural estimates” you re- 
ceived in 1954, $8,702,200, is that right? The budget estimate 
was $10,215,000. 

HOUSE ACTION 


Mr. Weuus. The budget estimate passed the House. 

Senator YounG. $10,215,000, and by floor action the House 
increased it by a million and a half? 

Mr. We ts. No, the House Committee reported $1,114,200 below 
the budget estimate but it allowed $398,600 above the 1954 base. 
The House floor action restored the budget estimate by increasing it 
by another $1,114,200 above the committee report. 

Senator Young. On payments to States the 1954 appropriation 
was $573,000. The estimates for 1955 were $900,000. As passed 
by the House, this item was $900,000, or the budget estimate. 

In the school-lunch program you had $83,236,197 estimated obli- 
gations last year. The budget estimate was $68 million for fiscal 
year 1955. The House Appropriations Committee raised this to 
$77,011,416, is that right? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. 
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Senator Younc. As passed by the House, the bill contained 
$83,464,000 for the school-lunch program; about 15% million more 
than you asked for. 

Senator Haypen. How does that figure of $83 million compare 
with sums appropriated in other years? What is the largest amount 
we have ever appropriated? 

Mr. We ts. That is about the largest direct amount. It is about 
the same as last year. 

Senator Haypen. I had an idea that sometime past we had about 
that same amount of money. 

Mr. We tts. The year 1951 had $83 million; also. 

Senator Youna. I am willing to stand on most of the increase that 
the House gave you, regardless of the position of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Do you have a statement you want to make? 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Davis. I have a statement here which I would be glad to intro- 
duce in the record. I suspect most of the points I would cover will 
be brought out in the discussion anyway, so if it is agreeable with you, 
I will introduce this into the record. 

Senator Youna. It may go in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows): 


STATEMENT By JoHN H. Davis, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, BEFORE 
THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTER ON AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, under the recent reorganization 
of the Department of Agriculture, Secretary Benson has included among my 
responsibilities the coordination of activities assigned te the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, the Foreign Agricultural Service and the Commodity Exchange 
Authority. Marketing is the key component of all of these services. Since this 
is also a field in which I have worked for many years, it is a pleasure to have the 
opportunity to outline our program for the coming fiscal year and to participate 
with members of the Agricultural Marketing Service in any discussion of its 
provisions which may be of interest to members of the committee. 


SELLER’S MARKET IS GONE 


We have had, over most of the years since World War II began, a relatively 
simple job of marketing. That is not to deprecate the considerable advances 
which have been made in marketing techniques nor the increase in quality and 
quantity of agricultural products which have been made available to consumers, 
particularly in this country. American farmers have, however, been in a very 
favorable marketing position during periods When large parts of the world required 
war rations and while farmers of other lands were not able to carry on normal 
farming operations. 

This situation is now changed. Food production throughout the world has 
increased rapidly during the last few years. This increase can be expected to 
continue as other countries also benefit from the lessons of science learned by 
American farmers over the last few years. At the same time we are faced with 
the necessity of improving our marketing practices to the end that American 
farmers can continue to produce for markets which provide them with fair 
compensation for their efforts. 

For the first time in many years we have a buyers’ market in farm products. 
The meaning of this is clear to everyone. We must learn how to distribute our 
farm commodities in such a way that quantity can be increased, quality can be 
improved, and the costs of marketing can be reduced. 
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MANY MARKETS STILL UNTAPPED 


As a nation our economic philosophy has also changed. We are more conscious 
of the importance of maintaining full employment and maintaining high pro- 
ductivity. Our marketing programs today must be geared to this end. There 
is no purpose in maintaining preduction unless the products can be distributed, 
sold, and used. 

In this effort, we have certain conditions in our favor. Our own population 
is our best market and it is growing at an increasing rate. Over 2% million new 
consumers are added to this market each yeer. Our standards of living Lave 
risen, providing new outlets for more farm products per capita in a greater variety 
of forms than in the past. This presents a real challenge to develop marketing 
techniques to assure a continuation of this trend. 

The rest of the world, also, is growing in population and is increasing its 
awareness of the need for better living conditions. Overseas markets have 
always been of importance to American farmers and even with restored produc- 
tivity in many areas, they are still vast. A broadened flow of international 
trade would develop large new markets for American farm products and it must 
be a concern of public agencies working with farm problems to help bring this 
about. 

INTEGRATED APPROACH NEEDED 


To increase the effective demand for farm products requires a long-range 
integrated approach. Such a demand cannot be developed by a Government 
marketing service alone. Private enterprise must play the dominant role. 
Our job is to help farmers and industry to accept and perform the needed functions. 

Marketing programs, of course, are also only a part of a broad farm and 
economic program. For example, the development of an effective demand is 
related to a permanently productive agriculture providing those products which 
contribute best to nutritional needs of the Nation. It is related to a price 
program for farm products which will aid in assuring fair and stable returns to 
farmers and sustained balanced production. It is related to general economic 
programs and policies designed to maintain prosperity and consumer purchasing 
power. 

A favorable economic climate is partly preliminary to and partly a product 
of an effective agricultural marketing program. Each is but a part in the fabric 
of the whole. There must be teamwork on all fronts if progress is to result 
farm policy must be properly related to labor policy and business policy. With 
a reasonably favorable economic climate, I firmly believe that much can be done 
in improving distribution and expanding the markets for farm products both 
here and abroad. 

In general, our production and marketing processes in the United States are 
segmented into specialized activities conducted by different persons, firms,“groups, 
and industries. To be most*effective in dealing with comprehensive national or 
international problems they require coordinating and integrating influences to 
help them recognize and accept their individual responsibilities. We need to 
develop services which allow farmers not only better to control and distribute 
their marketing, but also to assist in following the products through to their final 
market, the consumer. These are team tasks; farmers, our marketing agencies, 
and the trade must all work together. 


DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION FOR MARKETING 


We now have in the United States Department of Agriculture, an Agricultural 
Marketing Service and a Foreign Agricultural Service so that domestic and 
foreign marketing problems may receive the increased attention so badly needed. 
We have geared our organization to move aggressively forward on marketing. 
We have brought together all the domestic marketing functions in the new 
Agricultural Marketing Service. With this organization we are ready to go 
forward with a balanced program of marketing research, service, and regulatory 
work. The trained staff assembled in this organization will devote its undivided 
time to marketing. In earrying out these functions cooperative working relation- 
ships will be maintained and strengthened, 
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MARKETING SERVICES NOW BEING PROVIDED 


Much assistance in orderly marketing is already being provided through the 
marketing and distribution functions of the Department now assigned to the 
Agricultural Marketing Service. These include activities with which this com- 
mittee is very familiar, such as (1) the marketing research and development ac- 
tivities under the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946 and earlier authorities; (2) 
the economic analysis and the crop and livestock estimates work formerly con- 
ducted in the Bureau of Agricultural Economies; and (3) the several marketing 
service programs of market news, inspection, grading, classing, etc., the market- 
ing regulatory activities (including marketing agreements and orders), the sur- 
plus removal, and the school-lunch programs formerly conducted by the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration. Appropriate State agencies, industry 
groups, and others participate directly in many of these functions. In addition, 
advisory committees provided needed assistance in appraising problems and rec- 
ommending priorities for marketing research and service work. 

Public demand for many of the activities can be traced back for several gene- 
rations. The Congress has established these activities through basic law and 
underwritten them with appropriations. The services provided have served the 
country well—despite the fact that they have so often been taken for grante¢-— 
through periods of depression and prosperity, of war and peace. These activities 
are of value to the farmer, the processor, the transportation agency, the whole- 
saler, the retailer, and the consumer. In creating the Agriculturel Marketing 
Service we are endeavoring to assure that this work will receive the emphasis 
which it deserves, without in any way distracting from the need for or emphasis 
on other programs which we all agree are also essential. 

These several marketing activities have been assigned to one departmental 
service in order to coordinate our research and services to speed up improve- 
ments—to make agricultural marketing more orderly, more efficient, more profit- 
able to the American farmer, and more useful to the American housewife and all 
other users of farm products. 


MORE RELIANCE ON NORMAL CHANNELS OF TRADE 


An improved marketing system can assist in bringing about reasonable agri- 
cultural income stability at an adequate level with greater reliance on the normal 
channels of trade. To do so will require a willingness on the part of farmers and 
businessmen—processors, handlers, the trade generally—to take a greater respon- 
sibility for the total farm marketing job than in the past. 

We believe that by cooperating and working together, many problems can be 
dealt with effectively before they become acute. Oftentimes in the past, the 
seriousness of supply and marketing difficulties in fruits and vegetables, for 
example, has not been recognized until after surpluses have glutted distribution 
outlets. We propose to give increased emphasis to preventative action—to 
strengthen our analysis and outlook services and to work closer with producer 
and industry groups in analyzing their supply and distribution problems as a 
means of encouraging the development of maximum self-help measures. Such 
action should assist in making our marketing agreement, surplus removal and 
similar programs more effective. We believe there is still much to be said for the 
old proverb that ‘‘an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 


PROPOSED RUDGET CHANGES 


The budget for the Agricultural Marketing Service reflects changing conditions 
in the food and agriculture situation. As you review the budget, you will find 
that in the overall we are not only endeavoring to hold most of our marketing 
activities at their current level, but also to provide for some expansion, especially 
on the research front. The Administrator and his assistants will discuss in more 
detail the work and the changes that are proposed in this budget. However, I 
wish to emphasize 1 or 2 items which are particularly important. 


GREATER EMPHASIS ON MARKETING RESEARCH 


The proposed budget of the Agricultural Marketing Service provides for ex- 
panded marketing research, fact-finding analyses, and development work. It 
provides for work on establishing greater economies and efficiencies is marketing 
and transportation operations. It provides for expanded research on problems 
of protecting product quality and preventing waste in marketing channels. It 
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provides for development of adjustments in the marketing system necessitated 
by technological advance in processing and change in consumer habits. It pro- 
vides for work on developing market outlets particularly for commodities in 
surplus. It provides for strengthened research on factors affecting farm prices, 
farm incomes, farm expenses, the consumption of farm products, and the general 
agricultural outlook. It provides for development of new basic data on selected 
commodities which will aid farmers in marketing these products. 

I feel no need to urge upon you the importance of marketing research and 
statistical services as such. They are the counterparts of the basic work which 
has had such brilliant results in the area of production research. I would, how- 
ever, urge that the fullest possible consideration be given to approval of the 
proposed expansion in this area. 


ADJUSTMENTS PROPOSED IN FINANCING MARKETING SERVICES 


On the service program side of the budget for the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, we are proposing a net decrease in funds. This is not because we feel 
that these services should be decreased in total. Rather, it is founded on a policy 
that many of these services—particularly in the inspection and grading activi- 
ties—can and should be made more nearly self-supporting. This is consistent 
with the recently stated policy of the Congress. 


ADEQUATE GRADING ACCENTUATES GRAIN EXPORT PROBLEM 


There is, however, one proposed service program increase which warrants 
emphasis. Recent investigation by a subcommittee of the Senate indicated that 
there have been instances of wheat exports which did not measure up to expected 
quality. Asan aid in correcting this problem, to the extent that it may be attribu- 
table to inadequate inspection, we are urging an expanded budget for supervision 
of grain inspection licensed under the Grain Standards Act. 


SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 


The 1955 budget proposes to continue the school-lunch grant funds to the 
States at the same level as provided in the current fiscal year. A reduction is 
proposed in section 6 purchases, but it is estimated that an increased quantity of 
surplus commodities under section 32 should be available for distribution to the 
school-lunch program to offset this reduction. 


SUMMARY 


The budget of the Agricultural Marketing Service has been developed to 
provide a well-rounded, integrated marketing program. It provides for shifts 
and expansions in activities consistent with shifting economic problems and needs 
and with advances in marketing technology and know-how. It is aimed at 
providing the essential services consistent with the magnitude of the ag-icultural 
marketing problem, with due regard to the overall need for budgetary economy in 
Government. 

Let me say again that I appreciate the opportunity of making this statement 
on the appropriation request for the Agricultural Marketing Service. I will be 
glad to answer questions. I know that Mr. Wells and members of his staff who 
are here will also be glad to provide any additional information you desire. 


SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


Mr. We tus. Mr. Chairman, the discussion in the House revolved 
around $15 million for section 6 of the School Lunch Act. We had 
last year direct grants to the States of $67 million. They matched 
this with something over $265 million to purchase foods plus enough 
additional funds and services to run the program. So as best we can 
estimate it for the current school year, the school authorities will have 
about $265 million to buy the food which they want to buy. 

In addition to the $67 million, the Federal grant-in-aid, there was 
also $15 million for the purposes of section 6 of the School Lunch Act. 
This money was to be used to buy products which might give addi- 
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tional vitamin and mineral content and variety to the school-lunch 
diet without regard to whether the commodities were in surplus supply 
or not. 

The budget estimate recommended that the $15 million be elim- 
inated inasmuch as we are also supplying to the school-lunch program, 
sizable quantities of agricultural commodities purchased with section 
32 funds in connection with surplus removal— 

Senator Younae. Do you want to cut out this House raise of $15\ 
million dollars? 

Mr. Wetts. Inasmuch as it appears for the coming year, we prob- 
ably will supply more rather than less section 32 funds. It was our 
belief that the total Federal support of the school-lunch program for 
the coming school year would be approximately as it was this year, 
without the $15 million. 

Senator Youne. You may have to struggle along with more money 
than you want if the Senate follows the House action. 

Senator Dirksen. Do you have that broken down by States? 

Mr. We tts. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. I wonder if it has not been inserted over on the 
House side if you would insert it. 

Mr. We ts. You want the $67 million distribution by States? 

Senator Dirksen, Yes; plus what the States and localities are 
going to spend so that State by State we will have an idea as to this 
whole thing. 

Mr. Wetus. We will insert it for you. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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Amount of Federal school-lunch funds per child of school age based on cash 
apportionment of $67,010,000 to the States and Territories, fiscal year 1954 


j ; | 
Total | Amount Total Amount 
apportion - oo child, Nahe | apportion- | per child, 
| "year fiscal | fiscal year in |ment, fiscal dscal year 


year 1954 1954 year 1954 | 1954 


New Jersey | $1,376, 204 | $1. 56 
New Mexico | "417, 760 | 2. 
New York | 3,874,002 
North Carolina 2, 918, 319 

| North Dakota 312, 005 
Ohio 2, 559, 005 | 
Oklahoma 1, 307, 379 
Oregon 558, 408 
Pennsylvania 3, 641, 002 
Rhode Island... 248, 440 | 
South Carolina | 1, 707, 656 
South Dakota. - 284, 370 
Tennessee 2, 181, 310 
Texas | 8, 628, 638 
Utah | 

| Vermont 
Virginia . & 
Washington 798, 498 
West Virginia 1, 268, 741 
Wisconsin 1, 305, 114 
W yoming 109, 186 | 
Alaska 
Hawaii 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 
Guam 30, 101 | 


Alabama. . | $2, 409, 056 
Arizona | 389, 804 | 
Arkansas , 541, ¢ 
California. -. 3, 036, 656 
Colorado. | 533, ¢ 
Connecticut 543, 
Delaware.. 

District of Columbia. . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan. 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
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Total 67, 010, 000 


Senator Dirksen. I wonder if you can compute that to show how 
that works out per capita. 

Mr. Weuus. We have the number of school children by States. 

Senator Dirksen. Break that down, please. 

Mr. Wetts. We will do that. 

Senator YounG. Any other questions? 

Senator Dirksen. No. I have been through this school-lunch 
battle so many times that I know finally it is just a question of 
amount plus whatever the States and localities may do. I am not 
sure that I share your view about compelling them to spend extra 
money over and above the budget. 

Senator Younc. What I meant was that the Department of 
Agriculture was not satisfied with the appropriation the House 
committee allowed. If the reports I have are correct, there was a 
sizable amount of lobbying done on the floor of the House during 
consideration and passage of the bill. 

Senator Dirksen. I have only seen sketchy accounts, but it oc- 
curred to me that the House was giving them more money in some 
fields in which the House was particularly interested and less money 
in fields where the House was not so much interested. 

Senator YounG. Apparently the House had a record vote on it. 
It would be pretty hard to upset their action, and I have no desire to 
do so, 

Any other questions? 
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TYPES OF COMMODITIES GOING TO SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 


Senator Ture. I would like to ask this question: In the school 
lunch it is not only one product but there are a number of products 
You will work beef into the school lunch, will you not? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Senator Toys. There will be butter, milk, and dairy products in 
general. It may even be potatoes. So it is not just one specific 
phase of agriculture; it is all. 1 think in view of our surpluses that it 
is one of the most just of the appropriation increases because you are 
going to give it to someone that is going to consume it right the ‘n and 
there, and it may be an unde privileged child that will get it. There- 
fore, it is a just appropriation and I certainly will support it. 

Senator Dworsnak. I am sorry I missed what you were talking 
about. 

Senator Youne. We were on the school-lunch program. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Wells, have you anything to say with respect 
to commodities that will be principally used in the school-lunch pro- 
gram and what our surplus or nonsurplus position is with respect to 
those particular commodities? I see cheese, grapefruit, peaches, 
peanut butter, canned peas, canned tomatoes, canned tomato paste, 
applies, frozen beef, butter, and canned cherries. Are we in long 
supply on canned cherries? 

Mr. Weuus. It happens we have a relatively plentiful supply. 

Senator Dirksen. A plentiful supply is one thing, but an aggra- 
vated surplus position is another. 

Mr. Wetus. The food which moves in the school-lunch program 
may go in under any one of three different financing methods. The 
school authorities themselves will this year have, we estimate, about 
$265 million with which to purchase the commodities they themselves 
select without much regard to whether they are surplus or not. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SCHOOL LUNCH AND SURPLUS REMOVAL 
PROGRAMS 


Secondly, we are this year contributing by the use of section 32 
funds I should think $80 million or more of surplus commodities. Is 
that correct, Mr. Holmaas? 

Mr. Houtmaas. This year we estimate it will be over $100 million. 

Mr. Weuus. There was $15 million available for section 6 use for 
commodities which supply particularly nutritive elements in the diet 
and which are purchased without regard to whether they are neces- 
sarily in surplus supply or not, although we do try to get a good buy. 

Senator Dirksen. How much has a real impact on our surplus 
problem? 

Mr. Wexts. The section 32 contribution of over $100 million worth 
of food is direc tly taken out of the agricultural products which are 
in the worst surplus supply. Quite a bit of what the school authorities 
buy with $265 million always comes out of this surplus, although 
they make that choice on the basis of what the lunch program ought 
to be rather than on surplus as such. With the $15 million section 6 
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funds we try to get value for our money, but it is not necessarily a 
surplus removal operation. 

Senator Dirksen. You have concentrated orange juice in this 
program and fresh pears. 

Mr. Wetus. Both of which have been in fairly good situation 
through the years. 

Senator Dirksen. Plentiful supply is one thing, but a taxing surplus 
that constitutes a challenging problem is quite another. In cheese 
and butter we can well understand that, and in cereal grains, but I 
do not know about peanut butter and canned peaches. 

Mr. Wetzs. Section 6 items are not necessarily surplus. They 
are purchased on the basis of nutrient content and variety. Section 
32 items are the surplus commodities. There we move a quan- 
tities of beef in the form of canned beef and gravy and a very large 
quantity of butter, cheese, and dry skim milk. Those are the chief 
items under section 32. 

Senator Dirksen. Would you agree with the observation that the 
school-lunch program today is no longer a surplus program? 

Mr. Wetus. That is correct, in large part. 

Senator Dirksen. It is a feeding program today quite aside from 
the surplus problem. 

Mr. Weuus. Yes. At the same time, it does provide a very useful 
outlet for a considerable volume of the kind of surplus commodities 
ve find ourselves with. Dairy products and beef, I mean. 
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Senator Dirksen. It was laid down years ago when we thought it 
might be a surplus outlet. It has grown at all levels, local and State 
and National, to ee now to number of meals and to variety 
so that actually it is a joint Federal-State field? 

Mr. WELLS. Yea, and the contribution from sources within the 
States far exceeds our 9 tg | would think it was a surplus 
program or has surplus removing effects perhaps in excess of the 
Federal contribution to the program even with the regular purchases 
of the school lunch authorities. 

Senator Dirksen. You may remember a good many years ago | 
caused to be inserted in connection with our discussions what the 
debt and the per capita debt of every one of the States was as com- 
pared with the Federal Government and what an excellent fiscal 
position most of them were in and their capacity for handling this 
program on their own. Now since the pattern has been established 
and it becomes a very fine vehicle on which schools belabor Members in 
the House and the Senate. 

Here it is. The question is, how do we keep it within dimensions? 
The Parent-Teachers Association and the Congress of Parent- 
Teachers have appeared before the committee from time to time, and 
this will grow. Even if there is not a pound of surplus in any com- 
modity, this program will still be here. 

Mr. We ts. | believe in all fairness we should say the growth in 
the program has come from State and local contributions; that the 
Federal contribution has been relatively stable for several years and 
our contribution per school lunch is going down. 
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Senator Dirksen. But it is still $83 million to that level of Govern- 
ment that has a $273 million debt and that foresees a $3 billion deficit, 
and God willing it will not be any larger until they maul the tax bill 
on the floor when the time comes. No State is in that difficulty, but 
of course that is not our responsibility. 

Senator YounG. We will insert in the record at this point telegrams 
and letters received by Senator Bridges, Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith, Senator Thye, Senator Humphrey, Senator Neely, Senator 
Millikin, and myself, referring to the national school lunch program, 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Stevens Hien ScwHoou, 
Claremont, N. H., March 25, 1954. 
Senator Stytes BripGgs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 

Dear Sir: I hope you will consider ai the present amount of money 
under section 6 of the agriculture appropriation bill pertaining to the school 
lunch program. 

If this money is not appropriated, I feel it will seriously curtail our present 
program. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epvear L. Lorp, Principal. 


VirGIniA ScHoot Foop Service Association, 
Blacksburg, Va., March 22, 1954. 
Senator Mitton Youna, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on School Lunch Appropriation, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR YounG: The Virginia School Food Service Association requests 
that you give consideration to an appropriation for the school lunch program at 
least equal to the $83,365,000 of last year. 

It is requested that a copy of this be included in the Congressional Record so 
that our Virginia representatives will be informed of our interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lois OLIVER, 
President, Virginia School Food Service Association. 


Unitep States SENATE, 
Committee on Armed Services, 
March 18, 1954. 
Hon. SryLtes BrIDGEs, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CuatrmMan: I am enclosing letter addressed to me by Miss 
Helen A. Reed, of Brunswick, Maine, registering the protest of the Pleasant 
Street-Union Street Parent Teachers Association in cutting appropriations for the 
school-lunch program. 

I am forwarding this for your consideration when the matter is taken up by 
the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
MarGArRET CuHase Smita, U.S. S. 


Brunswick, Marine, March 15, 1954. 
Hon. Marcarer C. Sirs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DrarR Mapam: As an appointed representative of the Pleasant Street-Union 
Street Parent Teachers Association of Brunswick, Maine, may I add the protest 
of this organization against the proposed cut in the school-lunch program appro- 
priation to the millions of other protests from similar organizations in various 
sections of the country. 
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School lunches in all parts of the country have proved their worth. To build 
for the future the United States must commence with their children and we 
cannot build strong characters and active minds on poorly nourished bodies, 
Although the United States is a rich and flourishing country with an oversupply 
of food products, there are throughout the land millions of children poorly nour- 
ished who would be an asset to the future of the country were they properly 
taken care of in their childhood and youth. School lunches have proved a right 
step toward this need. 

It would be a calamity were this country to cut down their appropriation 
toward this movement. Rather add to it out of our great oversupply of food to 
help secure the future. 

May we ask your help as leaders in the life of our country to persuade those 
who are in authority not to cut the appropriation but to bear in mind we are 
building for the future the material which will keep our country great. 

Sincerely, 
Heven A. ReEeEp, 
Secretary of the Pleasant Street-Union Street Parent Teachers Association. 





VirGIntA Home Economics ASSOCIATION, 
Richmond, Va., March 22, 1954. 
Hon. Mir10n Youna, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Youna: The Virginia Home Economics Association in convention 
assembled urges that you and your committee conscientiously weigh the merits 
of the school-lunch program and recommend at least the full amount of the 1954 
fiscal appropriation. This is a much needed nutrition program for the boys and 
girls of our country. 

We are deeply concerned over the decrease in school-lunch funds in view of 
the increase in the total requests for participation in the program. ‘The average 
reimbursement per type A lunch has decreased to an average of 0.048 per lunch 
and the maximum being paid this year to any school is 0.06. With increased 
participation the rate will of course be reduced. It is further recognized that 
while the commodities distributed may increase in value the uncertainty of the 
type of commodity available under the support program does not make for the 
best school-lunch program. 

You and your committee are urged to recommend at least $83,365,000 for the 
fiscal 1955 appropriation. Will you please include this request in the record so 
that our representatives will be informed of the interest and concern. 

Thank you for your consideration of an ample appropriation in behalf of 
the approximately 260,000 pupils served a complete lunch daily in our Virginia 
schools. 

Respectfully yours, 
Heven G. Warp, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FoREIGN RELATIONS, 
April 15, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp J. Tryp, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations, 
Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Ep: Enclosed find a statement regarding appropriations for the school- 
lunch program which I would appreciate having placed in the record of your 
subcommittee hearings. 

Sincerely, 
Husert H. Humpurey. 
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Keep Pace Wits Scnoo.t GrowrTH 


Statement by Senator Hubert H. Humphrey to Subcommittee on Agriculture 
Se. Senate Committee on Appropriations, in support of funds for 
school-lunch program. 


In the face of an increase in elementary and secondary school enrollment of 
1,856,600 last year and prospects for an even further increase this vear, the ad- 
ministration is asking that appropriations for the national school-lunch program 
be cut 18 percent for a saving of $15 million. 

Health of our young people does not seem the right place to start economizing. 
How can we have a very effective school-lunch program, if we keep cutting down 
on funds while the number of pupils increases? 

When you have more mouths to feed with the same amount of money, you 
just cannot do as good a job. But when you have to face that increasing task 
with even less money, anybody should know school children either are not going 
to get the kind of lunches they need or else they are going to be forced to pay 
higher prices for them. 

We have seen that happen in Minnesota. The price of milk was raised to 
schoolchildren, just because increasing enrollment did not leave enough money 
to go around. It makes better sense to me to spend money putting milk into 
children’s stomachs than just to put butter in warehouses. If the administra- 
tion is worried about what to do with dairy products, why doesn’t it put more 
money into the school-lunch program—not less—and make it possible for every 
child to have milk every day? 

Even under the amount appropriated last year—without the $15 million cut 
now proposed—Federal cash assistance to Minnesota public schools amounted 
to only about 4 cents per lunch for the type A lunch served with milk. And in 
order to maintain even that low average, Minnesota had to discontinue reim- 
bursement for the ‘‘milk only”? programs except in a few hardship schools. 

I have always regarded the school-lunch program as an excellent example of 
Federal, State, and local cooperation. Minnesota has always cooperated whole- 
heartedly toward success of this program. Our State legislature made $200,000 
available for this purpose during 1952-53. The 1953 legislature increased that 
amount to $250,000. Our local school boards contributed more than $700,000 
to this program in 1952-53. 

Yet more than half the cost of the school lunches still had to be borne by the 
students themselves in Minnesota. 

It is obvious that reductions in Federal assistance are going to cripple effective- 
ness of the program in our State. 

Donated commodities from surplus stocks, as necessary as they are and as 
appreciated as they are, do not completely serve the purpose of assuring balanced 
school lunches meeting nutritional requirements of schoolchildren. 

I would like to emphasizé this point because it is apparently the excuse given 
for reducing school-lunch appropriations. 

In Minnesota, our school-lunch program is administered very capably by Mr. 
A. R. Taylor, director of the community school lunch service of the State depart- 
ment of edueation. I have asked Mr. Taylor for his views on financing of this 
important program and would like to quote in part from his reply for the records 
of this hearing: 

“The cash appropriation by the Congress, as you know, has been fairly static. 
It should be borne in mind that of the $83,365,000 appropriated for this fiscal 
year, $67,010,000 was apportioned to the States, Territories, possessions, etc., 
plus $15 million made available to the Department of Agriculture for the purchase 
and distribution to the schools of commodities which help to meet the nutritional 
requirements of the schoolchildren. If our present Congress should make a 
substantial cut in the appropriation, it can readily be seen, that the decrease will 
not only affect the cash reimbursement per meal but also the amount of the 
decrease in section 6 commodities made available to the schools. 

“The schools like and are deeply appreciative of the quantity and fine quality 
of the United Stqtes Department of Agriculture donated foods and our visits 
to the schools show proper and adequate utilization. 

“We are also deeply appreciative of the fine cooperation we have received from 
the United States Department of Agriculture in making so many of these com- 
modities available to us at the outset of the school season. 

“We would like to pause here though and suggest that the donated commodities 
are available on an if, when, and as, basis. There is no assurance of continuity 
or quantity generally speaking. This statement is made because I am concerned 
that too great stress is going to be placed on the availability of the surplus foods 
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with resultant drastic reductions in cash appropriations. To illustrate: It was 
our understanding that frozen hamburger would be available for the entire school 
year; conditions developed which terminated Government buying December 20, 
1953. Pears were purchased by the Government and we expected an allotment; 
the market firmed when the Government started buying and the result was the 
buying program ceased and no pears rearched Minnesota. The foregoing is not 
in the nature of a criticism but simply to back up the concern felt should too great 
a reliance be placed on allotment of the commodities to help finance the program. 

‘In Minnesota we are vitally concerned in the large surpluses of butter and 
cheese as you also well know. We are encouraging midmorning and midafternoon 
serving of milk in our schools. Reinstatement of cash reimbursement would defi- 
nitely tend to increase milk consumption and in that way help the byproduct 
situation. The milk producers in Minnesota, by the way, have been most coopera- 
tive so far as the price asked for milk, averages about 5 cents per half pint delivered 
at the school. The school-lunch program is built around the serving of the bal- 
aneed plate lunch with milk and as above stated that is the reason we eliminated 
the reimbursement for the type C or milk only program in order to keep the reim- 
bursement of the type A lunch at the 4-cent level which we figure is about as 
low as we should go in helping the schools. 

“This year we expect to consume in our Minnesota publie schools 35 million 
half pints of milk, 700,000 pounds of butter, 350,000 pounds of cheese, 1,440,000 
pounds of beef, ete. 

‘The out-of-pocket expenditures for foods by the schools will be approximately 
$54 million. 

The real measuring stick, in my humble opinion, is the physical well-being of 
our Minnesota youngsters. Those of us interested in furthering the education of 
the child are, of course, vitally concerned with any phase of the educational 
program which stimulates the physical well-being of the child. Mental alertness 
and a healthy body provide a most desirable combination of effective education 
There is no question that the serving of a balanced plate lunch at noon in the school 
is making a very important contribution to this end. In Minnesota we con- 
tinually stress that the school-lunch program, administratively and financially, 
is the primary responsibility of the local school district, that Federal and State 
aid supplements but does not supplant local funds. The local school boards and 
parents are responding in fine shape but there is a definite need for Federal 
assistance to meet the constantly inereasing participation in this worthwhile 
program. It can be readily seen that a static appropriation at the Federal 
level automatically means (because of the heavy increase in participation year in 
and year out) an automatic decrease in the amount of Federal reimbursement 
per meal. This is, naturally, further aggravated in view of the proposed cut in 
the appropriation.” 

Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, I urge your serious considera- 
tion of the concern expressed by Mr. Taylor as one highly qualified to comment on 
the needs for this program. 

i want to strongly urge the restoration of the full $15 million previously made 
available to the Department of Agriculture for the purchase and distribution to 
the schools of commodities which help to meet the nutritional requirements of 
schoolchildren, and ask in addition that proper consideration be given the need 
for increasing the apportionment to States in proportion to the increase in school 
enrollment. 

I recognize that this would call for an increase, rather than a decrease, in the 
total school-lunch appropriation. I believe, however, that it would be a wise and 
justifiable investment, not only in improving the health and well-being of the 
schoolchild but also in its impact on the Nation’s agricultural economy through 
the use of farm products in abundant supply. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
April 6, 1954 
Hon. Miuron R. Youna, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C 

Dear Mr. CuatrMAN: I am attaching for your information a copy of a letter 
which I received from Mr. A. E. Trudeau, director of St. Paul school cafeterias, 
St. Paul, Minn 
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Mr. Trudeau’s letter urges full support for the school-lunch appropriation in 
the current appropriation bill which your subcommittee is considering. I write 
to bring Mr. Trudeau's letter to your attention and also to add my support most 
emphatically in that regard. I would appreciate it if you would make these 
letters a part of your hearings. and report. 

You will notice from Mr. Trudeau’s letter that were the Senate to agree to the 
appropriation cut recommended by the House this would mean a decline in the 
St. Paul school-lunch program by 20 percent. It would place an intense financial 
burden on our communities and would seriously curb the school-lunch program 
throughout America. 

This school-lunch program has proved itself as an effective, worthwhile program 
in our Nation. It should be encouraged and strengthened rather than weakened. 
I do hope that your committee will do everything possible to restore the House 
eut and see to it that the full appropriation is provided. 

Sincerely, 
Husert H. Humpurey. 


Tue Sr. Pau Pusiic ScHoo.s, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Hon. Huserr H. Humpnrey, 
Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Humpurey: The school-lunch appropriation is to be submitted 
to the House of Representatives for vote on April 9, by the House Appropriation 
Committee, and with a request from the Secretary of Agriculture to be cut $15 
million for next year. 

This will mean an approximate cut to our St. Paul lunch program of 20 percent. 
The elimination of section 6 items will not be offset by greater quantities of sur- 
plus commodities such as dairy products, canned beef, oils, dried fruits and nuts, 
and honey, since many schools are already using as much butter, cheese, dried 
milk, and canned beef as they can. so any additional amount of these items will 
not be of benefit. 

Many local communities are already hard pressed to meet the financial burden 
which increased school enrollments entail, and a further cut in Federal financial 
aid will work a hardship on the school-lunch program. 

May I urge you to vote against any cut, but rather for an appropriation at least 
the same as this year. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
A. E. TrupEav, 
Director, St. Paul School Cafeterias. 





UniTeED StTatEs SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PuBLIC WELFARE, 
April 18, 1954. 
Hon. Minton R. Youne, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHarrMANn: Please let me enclose for consideration by the members 
of your subcommittee a self-explanatory letter which I have received from Miss 
Martha Bonar, board of education, Charleston, W. Va., and copies of com- 
munications concerning the school-lunch program in 14 West Virginia counties. 

With the best of wishes and the kindest of regards, I am, always, 


Faithfully yours, 
M. M. NEE Ly. 


Strate oF West VIRGINIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Charleston, April, 8, 1954. 


Hon. M. M. NEELYy, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Senator NEELY: The county superintendents of West Virginia had 
their annual meeting in Clarksburg on March 26 and 27. At that time, there 
was a discussion about school lunch and the possibility of Congress accepting 
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the recommended cut of the President. At that time I urged the counties to get 

touch with their representatives and while we were discussing the problem 
Congressman Bailey joined the meeting. He asked me to send him any late 
nformation that I had, particularly if the shutdown in the mines had affected 
our program in West Virginia. 

Attached is a copy of the report which I am sending the Congressmen and some 
of the stories which the counties have sent to me Perhaps you are already 
familiar with all of this, but I thought it mighi be of some use to you within the 
next few weeks. 

Respectfully submitted. 

MARTHA BONAR, 
State Director, School Lunch. 


(The reports requested by Senator Neely follow:) 


PENDLETON County ScHOOLs, 
Franklin, W. Va., April 1, 1964. 
Miss MartHa Bonar, 
Supervisor, Hot Lunch Program, 
Department of Education, Charleston, W. Va. 


Dear Miss Bonar: Replying to your letter of March 29 on the subject, Status 
of school lunch program, please be advised that we have, as best can be deter- 
mined, approximately 137 pupils in the 8 schools where hot lunches are served 
who are not able to pay for theirlunches. This figure of 137 includes those pupils 
who are now being served free lunches as well as those who would eat at the 
schools if they had the money, but who do not eat even though they could secure 
free lunches 

Not many of the schools serving hot lunches in this county use any amount 
of flour and since this is true, it would not seem advisable to request flour for the 
remainder of the vear for the hot lunch schools of this county. 

Very truly yours, 
FLoyp J. DAHMER, 
Superintendent, Pendleton County Schools. 


GREENBRIER County SCHOOLS, 
Lewisburg, Ww, Va., April Se 1954 
Miss Martrua Bonar, 
Stale Supervisor, Division of School Lunch, 
State Department of Education, Charleston, W. Va. 


Dear Miss Bonar: In reply to your request for information pertaining to 
free hot lunches now being served and requests that have not been honored to this 
time are as follows: 

February (17 days): 
Total free lunches for the month 7, 811 
Total lunches served at reduced costs to some students 624 
Requests for additional free lunches tor that period which were not 
honored (approximately) 1, 434 
We are in hopes that this will be of some value and the 18-percent cut might_be 
restored. 
Very truly yours, 
D. D. Harran, 
Assistant Superintendent. 


Harrison County ScHoo.s, 
Clarksburg, W. Va., March 31, 1954. 
Miss Marrua Bonar, 
State Supervisor, School Lunch, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Dear Miss Bonar: I am writing vou in regard to the school lunch program. 
In February, we served 14,214 free lunches which would be at the rate of about 
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711 children per day. This month the rate will be much higher as the principals 
sav there is a big increase daily, due to economic conditions. 
Very truly yours, 
Nora A. Kester, 
Supervisor, School Lunch, Harrison County. 


P.S.—I just talked to Mr. Boyles, principal, Bridgeport New Grade; he told 
me that his free lunches have doubled this month which probably will be the case 
in all the schools. 


Boarp or EpvucaTION OF THE CouNTY OF FAYETTE, 
Fayetteville, W. Va., April 2, 1954. 
MarTHA BONAR, 
State Supervisor, Division of School Lunch, 
Department of Education, Charleston, W. Va. 

Drar Miss Bonar: A meeting of the board of directors of the school lunch 
program in Fayette County was held on Friday, April 2 at 2:30 p. m. 

A discussion was held on conditions affecting the school lunch programs and 
we are of the opinion that the economic situation will get considerably worse, 
due to the closure of a number of coal mines in this area. The reports are that 
quite an additional number will close in the near future. 

There are approximately 1,000 children in Fayette County now who cannot 
pay for their lunch at school, and we believe that this number will more than 
double during the remainder of the school term. 

Respectfully submitted. 

A. L. WALKER, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
C. C. NEAL, 
Chairman. 
R. E. Cavenpisu, 
Member. 
CARLTON SPICER, 
Member. 
Hucu CAveEnpDIsH, 
Member. 


DoppripGck County ScHoo.s, 
West Union, W. Va. 
Miss MartrHa Bonar, 
Supervisor, School Lunch, 
Capitol Building, Charleston, W. Va. 


Dear Miss Bonar: Now, regarding the information requested in your recent 
letter relative to the need for continued Federal assistance for the lunch program. 

I sent a letter to all schools, including those that do not have hot lunch, for the 
number of children that actually need free meals; those whose financial cireum- 
stances are such that paying is an extreme hardship. The total number in the 
county now is 396 who need free meals. 

This is a county of low income. Very little work locally. Farming is chiefly 
grazing on a relatively small scale and the reduction in the price of livestock has 
reduced the income of most of the county. 

Some of our people live here and work away. Recent layoff has caused some 
current unemployment. 

Our problem is not critical as it is in the sections where mining was the sole 
means of support for so many people, but the general reduced income has increased 
the need for free meals. 

Gas and oil royalties, that have supplemented the incomes of many families in 
the past, are decreasing. Wells are producing less, and several are being dis- 
continued each year. 

I believe this about tells the story and gives the picture of local needs. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. K. RANDOLPH, 
Superintendent. 
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GitMeR County Boarp or EpvucaTIon, 
Glenville, W. Va., March 31, 1954 
Miss MARTHA Bonar, 
State Supervisor, School Lunch, 
Charleston 5, W. Va. 

Dear Miss Bonar: Our county is principally agricultural. The one industry, 
glass, has been closed for some time. The mines are running irregularly Cattle, 
the main income of farmers, are off in price. This will serve as general background 
information. 

One very serious problem facing us now is a gradual movement back into the 
county from out of State and State industrial areas where unemployment has 
grown. These people seem to be embarrassed financially This is at about the 
rate of 35 school children per month with us 

Our enrollment is approximately 2,300. Of this number we are feeding around 
1,200 or about half which leads me to believe there are about 400 childern not 
eating due to financial conditions 

If I can be of further assistance to you please call me. This is a matter of vital 
concern to us. 

Sincerely yours, 
RoLAND BUTCHER, 
Superintendent, Gilmer County Schools. 





RANDOLPH COUNTY SCHOOLS, 
Elkins, W.Va 
Miss MartTHA BONAR, 
Director, Division of School Lunch, 
Stale Department of Education, Charleston, W. Va. 

DeAR Miss Bonar: Mrs. Sonner tells me that we have 132 pupils now acting 
as helpers in our school lunch program throughout the county. For February 
this amounts to 2,640 meals. These are meals from which the school program 
receives no moneys. Should our appropriation be reduced as per Eisenhower’s 
recommendations our lunch centers would have to cut overhead and would 
probably have to cease feeding these people. There are a number of other pupils 
in our program that perhaps should be provided with free lunch. They are 
borderline cases. They are now being refused because of overhead costs and, of 
course, there is a growing demand for free lunch and this would be added to the 
latter group. I am unable to estimate this number without first making a school 
survey. 

I hope that this type of information is what you wanted for Congressman Bailey. 

Sincerely yours, 
Stark WILMOTH, 
S iperinte ndent, Randolph County Schools. 


Marion County ScuHoo ns, 
Fairmont, W. Va., March 30, 1954. 
MarRTHA BONAR, 
State Directo fs et, hool Lun h, 
State De partme nt of Education, 
Charl sion u | a, 

Dear Miss Bonar: In answer to your inquiry of March 29, we estimate that 
we have in our county approximately 800 children who cannot pay for their 
lunches. 

This includes communities not being served by school lunches as well as com- 
munities being served. 

Very truly yours, 
M. V. GIvENs, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools. 
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Boone County Scuoo.s, 
Madison, W. Va.; March 31, 1954. 
Miss MartHa Bonar, 
State Supervisor, School Lunch, 
Department of Education, Charleston, W. Va. 


Dear Migs,Bonar: The need for free lunches in Boone County is alarming at 
thistime. This is due to the fact that we are a mining county and many families 
are without work while others are working 1 or 2 days a week. At the present 
time we are feeding about 1,000 free lunches daily and 480 at reduced rates. 
This is a big increase over a month ago. 

Notes like the three I received today are coming in to the schools and county 
office by the dozen. ’ 

“Raymond Halstead, Peytona, W. Va., has three children in Peytona School. 
He cannot afford to pay for lunches and has not worked for 6 months. Have 
had free lunch for sometime but principal sends word he would like to have part 
payment now so he will be able to help more children. Mr. Halstead has not 
yet talked with the principal The children are in school now but will have to 
have free lunch to keep them in school.” 

“Florence Angel was in to see someone regarding free lunch for her children 
at Nellis School. Their income is DPA which is temporarily cut off. They have 
had an operation in family.” 

“Dorothy and Herman Wiseman need to get a free lunch. They are going 
home for lunch (near the school) but have nothing to eat when they get there. 
If you will get the principal at Brown this word, I’m sure he will do his best to 
help them even though he is giving a lot of free hinches already.”’ 

Surely we won’t have to let the boys and girls down when they need help most. 

Sincerely, 
EuLAN Cozart, 
Supervisor, School Lunch. 


Tucker County Scxoots, 
Parsons, W. Va., March 31, 1954. 
Miss Marta Bonar, 
Supervisor, Hot Lunch Program, 
Department of Education, Charleston, W. Va. 


Dear Miss Bonar: Tucker County, as you know is a rather poor county, 
being about four-fifths Government owned. This cuts revenues which vitally 
affect the entire school program. We believe it would be impossible to operate 
the hot lunch program in Tucker County should the appropriation be very 
materially cut to affect the amount of reimbursement on United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture claims. 

All large coal-mine operations in Tucker County are closed. There remains 
only individually operated small mines. There is one woolen mill on part-time 
operation. There is one tannery which operates full time. There are a few small 
sawmills. That is the extent of the industries in Tucker County. These con- 
ditions work a hardship on parents who are sending several children to school and 
trying to make full payment for hot lunches. Many are unable to do it at all. 

Possibly there are at least 200 more in the county who should be served free, 
beside the ones now receiving free meals. Schools operating on the present 
reimbursement are unable to do more than is being done and continue to operate. 

Very truly yours, 
STeELMAN Harper, Superintendent. 


Braxton County ScHoo.s, 
Sutton, W. Va., March 31, 1954. 
Miss Martua Bonar, 
State Supervisor, School Lunch Program, 
State Department of Education, Charleston, W. Va. 


Dear Miss Bonar: Braxton County is operating 31 lunch programs with an 
enrollment of 3,180. 

The month of March, schools reported 300 meals served to students in exchange 
for duties around the lunch centers. (This group does not want to be participant 
in lunch without pay but would not be eating unless they could perform these 
services.) We had 1,898 meals served at reduced rates, 15 cents, 10 cents, and 5 
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cents. Their ability to pay is passed on by the teacher. The records show 2,311 
meals served at no cost to pupil, and we will have more free meals for April and 
May. 

For this report a check was made with three of our larger grade schools with 
the following figures: 

Sutton Graded School with an enrollment of 521 and lunch was served to 
15,745 free meals and 125 reduced. (sic) ‘Thirty-three worked for their meals 
and are shown as labor. The 64 pupils not eating at school were interviewed by 
the principal and their reasons for not eating were as follows: 

43 lived nearby and preferred to go home for lunch. 
16 preferred a packed lunch. 

3 ate outside and have signed permits from parents. 
2 with other reasons given. 

Davis Graded School has an enrollment of 325 with 17 absent and 214 were 
served lunch. Five brought their lunch and 89 preferred to go home for lunch. 

Flatwoods Graded School has an enrollment of 142 and serves 100 lunches. 
Ten brought their lunch and 32 prefer to go home for lunch. 

We have several instances that teachers are paying for children’s lunches as 
the school balance is not sufficient to carry their program with many free lunches. 
4 careful check is being made to see that all children are fed even though unable 
to pay. 

The food received from Mr. Waggy and the reimbursement paid by the USDA 
prior to February would of necessity discontinue the serving of free lunches in 
our rural schools to our needy children. 

The hot-lunch program in our county has been a great asset to the boys and 
girls in improving their health, as well as improving their progress in schoolwork. 

If all children cannot be given a hot lunch we would definitely be retarding the 
progress of our educational program, 

Sincerely yours, 
Bessré BRIGHT, 
Supervisor, School Lunch Program. 


PrEsTON County BoarpD or EDUCATION, 
Kingwood, W. Va., March 30, 1954. 
Miss Marrua Bonar, 
State Director, School Lunch, 
State Department of Education, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Dear Miss Bonar: It has been impossible for us to make a countywide 
survey to determine the exact number of persons who are requesting free meals 
at each of the various school-lunch centers and who cannot be served at this 
time because of the lack of funds. 

It is definitely clear that at the present time the number of free lunches re- 
quested is at least 12 percent higher than the number that can be served, and 
there is reason to believe that within the next few weeks the number of requests 
for free lunches will be greatly increased again. 

Yours truly, 
Paut W. Warson, Superintendent. 


Heattu Servick, KANAWHA County SCHOOLs, 
Charleston, W. Va., April 2, 1954. 
Miss Martua Bonar, 
Supervisor, School Lunch Program, 
Capitol Building, Charleston, W. Va. 

Dear Miss Bonar: In reply to your letter of March 29, 1954, item 2, the 
number of children financially unable to pay is approximately 7,414 per month 
more than previously reported as free. 

Sincerely, 
F EILEEN CASDORPH, 
Director of Nutrition. 
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Taytor County ScHoct.s, 
Grafton, W. Va., March 30, 1954. 
Miss Martrua Bonar, 
State Director of School Lunch, 
Department of Education, Charleston, W. Va 


Dear Miss Bonar: Number of free lunches gradually increasing. Economic 
conditions in our county are not of the best but feel we will be able to finish this 
school year without too much difficulty. 

Yours very truly, 
Ronautpv L. Kwnorts, 
Assistant Superintendent. 


CrawrorpD, Couo., April 14, 1954. 
Hon. Eucenr E. MILuiKin, 
United States Senator, Senate Chambers 
School patrons strongly urge continuance Government-aid hot lunch program 
Letter follows. 
Crawrorp P. T. A. 
Kk. H. Dapver, Superintendent 


Crow ey, Couo., April 8, 1954 
Senator Evcene D. MILLIKIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Because we feel the great importance of a full school-lunch program and are 
conscious of its influence and benefit to our children, we wish to express our most 
urgent and deeply felt opposition to the proposed cut in the national school-lunch 
program appropriation. We sincerely believe that you will not support such a 
legislation which advocates a fallacious economy. 

CROWLEY ConsoLipaTEp Scuoout Districr No. 1, 
Irwin F. Howarp, Superintendent. 


AsPEN, CoLo., April 5, 1954. 
Eve@ene MILLIKIN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


We feel proposed cut in national school-lunch program budget will endanger 
possibility of continuing hot lunch in Aspen. In rural areas with severe winters, 
hot lunch is vital to children’s health and well being. This is a noncontroversial 
program which insures every child one balanced meal a day, often their only one. 

We strongly urge you to vote against proposed cut in program appropriation. 

Mrs. Haroutp Row ann, 
President, Roaring Fork PTA, Aspen, Colo., Pitkin County. 


CastLe Rock, Couo., April 7, 1954. 
Evcene D. MILLIKIN, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Str: We feel present appropriation forschool-lunch program is money 
wisely spent and essential to proper functioning and financing of local programs. 
Recommend you support no cut in appropriations for lunch programs. 
GEORGE MANHART, 
Board President. 
GERALD G. BuRNs, 
Principal and Sponsor, School District No. 38, Douglas County. 
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FI ORENCE, CoLo 7 Ap l 
Hon. EveGenr D. MILLIKIN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D,. C.: 
Strongly oppgse any cut in Federal appropriation for school-lunch program. 
We shall appreciate your help in this matter. 
EK. L. McBern, 
Board of Ed ecation, District 50, Pen rose, Colo 


FLORENCE, CoLo., Ap 
Hon. Evcengeé D. MILuIkIN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Strongly oppose any cut in Federal appropriation for school-lunch program. 
We shall appreciate your help in this matter. 


PENROSE PTA, 
Pe nrose, Colo. 


Horcukiss, Co.o., April 8, 1954. 
Senator Evcene D, MILLIKIN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. ( 
Oppose cut in lunch program funds. If cut passes, we may have to close our 
school-lunch programs. 
Dave BAxTER, 
Supervisor, Lunch Programs, Delta County, 
Joint School District No. 50 


Horcukiss, Cono., April 6, 1954. 
EvucengE D. MILLIKIN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Please oppose ‘a cut in school-lunch funds on agricultural appropriation bill 
on April 9. 
Horcnukiss Scnoot Luncna, 
Beutan A. Bet, 


STERLING, CoLo., April 7, 1954. 
Senator Eucene MILLIKIN: 
Sir, we are definitely opposed to any cut in the school-lunch program, Children 
of low-income families will suffer. 
FRANK NICHOLAS, 
Second School District 110, Weld County. 


Monrrose, Couio., April 6, 1954 
Senator Eugene D. MILuikin, 
83d Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We understand you are to receive the agricultural appropriation 
bill from the Appropriation Committee April 9 and in this bill there is to be a cut 
of one-fifth in the funds for the national school-lunch program. 

We are very much opposed to this cut, as the youth of America means the 
future of this country and should be considered before any other appropriation 
bill. 

We sincerely hope you can do something to avoid this cut. 

Yours truly, 
Riversipgk Scuoo.t Hor Luncu Procram, 
Epona H. Henperson, Secretary- Treasure? 


45112—54 
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STaTe or CoLorapo, 
DEPARTMENT OF EpvUCATION, 
OrricE OF COMMISSIONER OF EpUCATION, 
Denver 2, April-1, 1944. 
Hon. Evcene D. MILuikin, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator MILLIKIN: We are quite disturbed by the recommendation in 
the President’s budget message to the Congress in cutting the school-lunch 
appropriation from $83,365,000 to $68 million for next year. 

The reference to increased surplus commodities as a partial justification for the 
cut is entirely irrelevant according to our conception and needs of the present 
national school-lunch program, 

Since the administration of the lunch program has been delegated to the several 
State departments of education the goal has been to make the program a part of 
the total educational program. 

While surplus commodities have been of great assistance to the schools in offer- 
ing substantial meals to schoolchildren at a lower cost than they could otherwise 
have done, an acceptable program cannot be carried on that is dependent on what 
surplus foods may become available through the operation of a farm-support 
program. 

The present funds available to Colorado permits reimbursement to lunch 
programs of less than 0.05 cent for type A meal with milk. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. H. Macponatp, Chairman. 





Locan County HiaH Scuoou System, 
STERLING Pusiic SCHOOLS, 
Sterling, Colo., April 7, 1954. 
Hon. Eucengs D. MILLIKIN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Senator Mivurkin: May I call your attention to the proposed cut of 
$15 million for the national school-lunch program. I am heartily in favor of 
economy and the most efficient use of available funds for our Government and 
all subsidiary institutions. However, I think very serious consideration should 
be given to the matter of cutting the funds for the schocl-lunch program. Pro- 
viding school lunches has grown to be a service which has publie approval. State 
and Federal funds and the Federal commodities which have been made available 
to the lunch programs have helped to make this service possible. This is an indi- 
rect method of making some Federal assistance available to the public schools. 
I think it is a sound program. 

Thank you for your attention to this communication. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ev_MeR L. BurkuHarp, Superintendent. 


——_ 


SaacuacueE, Cowo., April 7, 1954. 

Dear Sir: Do you realize that a school lunch, made possible by the national 
school-lunch program, is the only balanced meal that many children receive in 
a day? This is also the only means of providing milk in the diet for a number 
of children. 

In case of the $15 million cut in the school-lunch program there would be an 
addition in cost to the school child of a well balanced nutritive school lunch. 

This program has proved to be a benefit indeed to our lunch room and com- 
munity. 

Again may we remind you in case of a cut in the school-lunch program, it would 
eliminate those who are in need of such a program and food. 

Therefore we are opposed to the cut in the national schooi-lunch program. 

Respectfully yours, 


Mrs. D. M. CuILpEars, 
Cook at Saguache County School. 
Miss GERALDINE AMER, 

Assistant Cook. 
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MARKETING RESEARCH AND SERVICE APPROPRIATION 


Mr. We ts. I have a statement to make on the marketing research 
and service appropriation which I should like to insert in the record. 
Then if you would care to, we can have questions. The statement 
tells about the appropriation and where the transfers were from. 
Then we might go directly to the various divisions and have each of 
the leaders discuss the appropriation that applies to them, beginning 
first with Dr. Trelogan, who is Director of our Marketing Research 
Division. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT ON MARKETING RESEARCH AND SERVICE 


This is a proposed new main head appropriation for financing several marketing 
activities of the Department which have been assigned to the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service by the Secretary under the reorganization announced on November 2, 
1953. It consolidates marketing research arid service work formerly carried on 
in several agencies of the Department under five separate appropriations. 

The principal statutory authority upon which the appropriation item is based is 
the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946. However, activities under other enabling 
authorities such as the Packers and Stockyards, Cotton Grade and Staple Statis- 
tics, Cotton Standards, United States Warehouse, United States Grain Standards, 
Federal Seed, Naval Stores, Standard Containers, and the Tobacco Acts—to men- 
tion but a few—would also be included under this appropriation, 

As reflected in our justification statements, this appropriation would include 
work for which $20,465,253 is available in the fiscal year 1954 in appropriations 
formerly made to the BAE, BPISAE, BEPQ, for Marketing Services in PMA, 
and under the Agricultural Marketing Act. 

In round figures, the 1954 base includes $3,510,000 of Agricultural Marketing 
Act funds. It also includes $4,511,000 of former Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics funds for economic investigations and crop and livestock estimates; about 
$468,000 of former Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural Engineering 
funds for various kinds of marketing research and about $163,000 of former 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine funds for investigations of off-farm 
storage, transportation and handling of commodities including insect infestations 
of off-farm stored products. 

Over half of the 1954 base is made up of around $11,813,000 of former Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration funds for marketing services. The latter 
consists principally of the market news service; the inspection, grading, classing, 
and standardization of farm products; the freight rate services; and the adminis- 
tration of the several marketing regulatory acts 

The specific marketing research and service work included in this proposed new 
appropriation is more fully explained in our written justification for change in 
language. Further explanation of the work is also contained in our notes on 
“Status of Program’’ which outlines in considerable detail (1) current activities 
and accomplishments in marketing research during the past year, (2) information 
on agricultural prices, income, food consumption, population, and other phases of 
the farm economic and agricultural marketing situation as reflected by the work 
in economic and statistical analysis, (3) developments in crop and livestock esti- 
mating and reporting, (4) recent changes and improvements in the market news 
services including progress in joint Federal-State cooperative financing of the 
service, (5) volume of activity and accomplishments in the inspection, grading 
and standardization work including data on fees, charges, and reimbursements 
which have made these activities over 76 percent self-supporting, and (6) volume 
of activity, impact on marketing and trends in administration of the several 
marketing regulatory acts. 

We feel that a comprehensive documentation of the status of these programs 
is contained in these notes. Although as a result of the consolidation we may 
simplify our presentation in subsequent years, our project statement for this 
year contains both our proposed activity breakdown under the new appropriation 
title and, in parentheses, the detailed work projects within each activity field. 
This provides a further indication of the work being consolidated under the 
marketing research and service item. 
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Before going into the substance of our reeommended increases and decreases, | 
should reiterate that the proposed consolidation will provide for concentration 
into one appropriation of the funds for marketing formerly carried in several 
appropriations. The consolidated language and grouping under one item of these 
several programs is intended to continue all existing authorities for this work, 
We believe that this will permit increased emphasis on agricultural marketing 
activities which is so urgently needed. At the same time, we have proposed two 
main subitems or heads under the overall appropriations; that is, “marketing 
research and agricultural estimates” and ‘marketing services.” 


NEED FOR EXPANDED MARKETING RESEARCH 


Mr. Tre.oGan. Recent price changes continue to point up the 
need for improvements in marketing efficiency leading to lower 
marketing costs. In the last issue of “the Marketing and Transpor- 
tation Situation, the market-basket data indicate that in 1953 the 
retail costs of our foods declined about 3 percent from the previous 
year, whereas the farm value of those foods declined about 6 percent. 
There was a rise in the marketing charges of about 1 percent. 

Senator Tuyr. If I may interrupt, you say that the drop in the 
consumers’ food cost, the retail cost, was a 3-percent drop in 1953? 

Mr. Tretocan. Compared with 1952. 

Senator Tuysr. And the farmers’ drop in the product or the produce 
and commodities was what percent? 

Mr. TRELOGAN. 6 percent. 

Senator Tuyk. So there was a difference there of 3 percent between 
what the consumers were paying and what the producer was getting. 
The reason I ask, you made a reference to 1 percent. I was trying to 
figure out what that 1 percent was. There was 3 there between the 
2 factors. 

Mr. Tretocan. The farm value is about 45 percent of the retail. 
A 3-percent decline at retail, if it were fully borne by the farmer, 
would come out about 6 percent. Because of the slight difference 
between 45 and 50 percent this is not exact. There was also a slight 
increase in the marketing charges which amounted to about 1 percent 
in 1953 over 1952. The figures on which these are based are: The 
retail cost in 1953 was $1,002 for the market-basket commodities; 
in 1952 they were $1,028. The farm value in those 2 years for the 
same commodities was $452 in 1953 compared with $482 in 1952. 


PRODUCER’S SHARE OF CONSUMER’S DOLLAR HAS DECREASED 


Senator Tuys. In other words, you are down now to where the 
producer is getting about the lowest percent of the consumer’s food 
dollar that you have had for quite a number of years; in fact, it is 
almost as low as the thirties? 

Mr. Tretocan. Yes. During the post-World War II period 
varied between 45 and 52 

Senator Toys. In 1947 it was 54 cents out of the consumer’s 3 food 
dollar and the last figure I saw was 45 cents out of the consumer’s 
food dollar. 

Mr. TreLoGan. In this same issue of the Marketing and Trans- 
portation Situation there are included several specific marketing-cost 
studies dealing with particular products such as beef, dairy products, 
eggs, and bread. These studies show the marketing charges are rising 
in line with the higher costs as a result of rising wages and transpor- 
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tation rates. The average hourly earnings of employees in food 
marketing in 1953 went up about 5 percent over 1952. The trans- 
portation rates, rents, interest, and other costs were also. ~~ The 
profits of the processing firms were somewhat larger in 1953, but this 
was due primarily to the increases in volume of sales ae than to 
an increase in profit per unit of commodity. 

Senator THyr. You mean the processor or the wholesaler was 
selling more units? 

Mr. TreLocan. Yes, in 1953. 

Senator Tuyr. All of them? 

Mr. Trevocan. These are aggregate figures or averages. 

Senator Taye. But you only had so much of which was gross that 
was handled in products and commodities. Therefore, I cannot see 
how they could have in the main or the general nationwide have 
increased so much in their turnover in handlings that it would affect 
that to such an extent they would show a greater profit. The profit 
was derived on the basis of the unit’s turnover rather than on the 
increase in profits of the transaction. I do not quite understand 
where they get the increase because they have an annual turnover of 
about so much in all the food categories. 

Mr. We tts. I think one of the chief items that Mr. Trelogan is 
referring to is meat. Our consumption of red meats has increased 
from 136 pounds per capita 2 years ago to 154 pounds last year. 
This was a notable increase in the case of beef. 

Senator Tuyr. Anyone looking at the price of the live animal, 
it was up to 141 percent 3 years ago and it got down to below 80 
percent of parity a year ago. If there were not an opportunity for 
profit in that vast spread or that exceedingly drastic drop, I do not 


know where in the world they would ever find a place to write profits. 
That is what led me to ask the question, because I could not quite 
follow that it was just a unit increase because here was beef at 141 
less than 3 years ago and down to less than 90 percent a year ago. 
If somebody did not have an opportunity of profit in there, I do not 
know where they would have an opportunity. 


EFFECT OF WAGE AND TRANSPORTION RATES ON MARKETING COSTS 


Mr. TretoGcan. The point I am making is that the major reason 
for the rise in marketing cost is the rise in wage and transportation 
rates and the other costs such as rents and interest. 

Senator Tuys. But you are not minimizing the opportunity of : 
profit in red meats when the so-called index was 141 percent of parity 
and in less than 3 years’ time later it was at less than 90 percent of 
parity. Somebody certainly had an opportunity of a profit in that 
drop of 51 percent of parity. So that has led me to raise the question 
there. I would say that beef, however, was the one in which there 
was the greatest drop. The others, such as cereals and eggs, you had 
an increase in rather than a decrease. 


INCREASING EFFICIENCY WILL REDUCE COSTS 
Mr. Tretocan. That is right. These developments emphasize 


the need for more efficient use of our manpower as a means of reducing 
marketing costs. There is ample opportunity to do this when you 
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stop to consider that literally millions of tons of commodities each 
year move off the farm and into and through the marketing channels. 
In some instances these commodities are handled as many as 25 or 30 
times between the time they leave the farm and they reach the 
consumer. 

The analyses of cost that we conduct under this program are de- 
signed to try to find ways to obtaim marketing efficiency which con- 
stitutes 1 of the 4 activities conducted under the marketing-research 
program. ‘The other three phases deal primarily with ways and 
means of getting cost reductions introduced into the marketing 
system. 

In the analyses of cost we propose in the coming year to direct 
attention to the packing and processing of fruits and vegetables, the 
processing of mixed feeds, the manufacture of textiles, handling pota- 
toes, beans, and peas, processing of poultry, oilseeds, and animal 
fats, and to the development of cheaper shipping containers for a num- 
ber of commodities. 


IMPROVING AND EVALUATING PRODUCT QUAILTY 


The first of these approaches to follow the leads obtained from cost 
analyses to reduce costs is one of trying to prevent waste, spoilage, 
and damage. The work is also designed to protect the nutritive 
values of the commodities and to offer the consumers more attractive 
products that will induce greater sales. The protection of quality 
proves to be one of the more pressing problems, particularly in this 
period of large supplies, as a result of the large storage of commodities 
for later sale. 

Currently the constant plague of insect infestation in stored grains 
and hazards in the use of insecticides accentuates the needs for new 
and more effective controls. 

Senator Youna. Which pudget item are you speaking of now? 

Mr. Trevocan. ‘Marketing research.” 

Mr. We tts. It was about $4 million for the current year. The 
budget estimate was $5,100,000 for the coming year. The House 
action allowed that to be carried forward. 

Senator Dworsnak. How much did the House give you? 

Mr. We ts. $5,100,000, the amount of the budget estimate, or 
an increase of $1,100,000. The House Committee recommendation 
was an increase of only $223,600. 

Senator Dworsnak. Have you justified that increase before this 
comunittee? 

Mr. Wetts. Mr. Trelogan is doing that now. 


IMPROVED STORAGE ON GRAINS AND SEEDS 


Mr. Tre.oGcan. Some projects on the storage of grains will have to 
do with exploring and developing methods other than the use of 
chemicals. One method which shows particular promise at this time 
is the use of electrical energy for insect control purposes. Another 
objective is the development of a rapid reliable test for hidden insect 
damage. Our recent studies have shown that the majority of the 
damage that occurs in wheat from the rice weevil occurs before there 
is any outward evidence of the infestation. We need to find ways and 
means of detecting this hidden infestation. 
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Also included are studies of grain handling at country elevators 
to determine the maximum moisture content and temperature for 
safe storage and the adaptation 

Senator Youna. You do not have that information now? 

Mr. TRELOGAN. We have a great deal of information on that now. 
We are trying to refine it for the different conditions and varieties of 
grains we have to contend with under the wide variety of circum- 
stances under which they are stored. 

Senator Torr. How much money is in that item? There is a re- 
quest for additional funds? 

Mr. TreLogan. Yes. 

Senator Taye. It is in the field of research? 

Mr. TreLtoGan, That is right. 

Senator Youne. How much are you going to spend on that item? 

Mr. Treioaan. Is it the entire project you were asking about? 

Mr. Herrewy. On page 8 of the budget notes there is a breakdown 
of this “Marketing research and agricultural estimates”’ subappropria- 
tion which provides a further breakdown of the marketing research 
project into four subprojects. Dr. Trelogan is currently talking 
about the second subproject covering improvement and evaluation 
of product quality in which, during the current year, there is 
$1,181,000 available and the budget anticipates an increase of $225,000. 
The work on grain storage is a part of this subproject. 

Senator Young. I cannot find it here. With the reorganization of 
the Department. of Agriculture, you have the thing so messed up. 
You have items this year in a different place than they were a year ago. 
I find it very difficult to follow you people. 

Mr. Herren. That is on page 8, in the budget notes, the project 
statement, under the heading “Marketing research and agricultural 
estimates,” Dr, Trelogan has been talking about item A. Currently 
he is talking about 2 under item A, the project entitled “Improvement 
and evaluation of product quality,”’ in which during the fiscal year 
1954 we have $1,181,000 and for which the budget has provided an 
increase of $225,000. Among other items on which the $225,000 
would be used is this problem on stored grain. 

Senator Younc. How much are you going to spend on that? 

Senator Ture. There is an increase of $144,100. 

Mr. Trerocan. That was for item Al, which was discussed first 
the work on marketing and transportation costs. 

Senator Taye. How much of that $144,000 would be used for that 
research? 

Mr. Herre. The stored product work would not be carried on 
under that project. 

Senator Tuy. It would not? 

Mr. Herrewu. No, sir. That $144,100 is on the project “Market- 
ing and transportation costs.” The stored product work will be 
carried on under the next project covering improvement and evalua- 
tion of product quality, which I referred to earlier, 

Mr. Wetts. As a part of the recent reorganization, the work which 
was formerly done in the Agricultural Research Service by the ento- 
mologists on stored products is one of the items in this budget in the 
research on improvement of quality. 

Mr. Tretocan. On the improved storage of grains and seeds I was 
referring to, we have $1] ,000 requested; and on the improved methods 
of insect control, we have $102,000. 
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The major item we are concerned with here is the one of eliminating 
the insect infestation of grains which is emphasized as a result of the 
current Food and Drug campaign to clean up the grains. Our pur- 
pose is to find more effective ways of controlling the insects. It is 
our hope we can, through direct application of msecticides or other 
means, be able to control the insects in grains more effectively than we 
have in the past. This presents the difficult problem of first evaluat- 
ing the insecticides and then proceeding to make sure there is no hazard 
in using them. This is the kind of work we propose to emphasize 
in this project in the forthcoming year. 

Mr. Weis. There are two developments which underscore the 
need for increased work on grain storage. First, the very large 
stocks of grain and the fact some of it has been and some more of it 
is going to be carried for several years. Second, the tendency to 
tighten up food and drug regulations which will mean higher sanitary 
standards have to be met. 

Mr. TretoGan. I am citing only a few examples of work on product 
quality to call attention to the nature of the work and to what are 
some of the more important problems. 


RESEARCH TO IMPROVE QUALITY OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES IN 
MARKETING CHANNELS 


Another example is the research we propose to do on the physiology 
of fruits and vegetables. This involves basic research investigations 
of the respiratory, enzyme and carbohydrate changes and protein 
metabolism after harvest. Fruits and vegetables are in reality 
biological materials, living things, after they are harvested and get 


into the marketing channels. We need better information regarding 
the physiological changes that occur to determine the conditions 
needed for preserving these commodities. Today we are turning 
more and more to prepackaging as a means of reducing the losses 
of these perishable products and of maintaining their attractiveness 
in the marketing channels. We can regard the package of the com- 
modity as a miniature storage house. We need to figure out how to 
get the proper humidity, temperature, and respiratory conditions into 
each packag? to maintain within the package the most attractive 
product. This provides a means of extending its shelf life. 

If we can develop the requirements needed within the package, we 
may proceed to the study of packaging materials that will best pro- 
vide the conditions necessary to maintain the quality of the products. 


BRUISING OF LIVESTOCK IN TRANSIT 


In the animal field we hope to study losses from the bruising of 
livestock in transit. Over the years we know this has been a heavy 
source of loss in the marketing of live animals. It is our hope that 
we can find a systematic way “of identifying when the bruises occur. 
We know what the extent of damage resulting from bruising is from 
what shows up on the carcass, but there is real difficulty ascertaining 
where it occurred. Did it occur on the farm or in the marketing chan- 
nels? The research men have some ideas about how to determine 
from the bruise the time elapsed after it occurred for the purpose of 
identifying who would be responsible for the damage, thereby giving 
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direction as to where to do the education and extension work to 
avoid it. 

Senator Tuys. Are you going to put men right out in the field 
and watch the loading of the livestock? 

Mr. TrReLOGAN. In this case we propose to study 

Senator THys. Study the meats to try to determine how the bruise 
may have occurred? 

Mr. TRELOGAN. We propose to have veterinarians actually induce 
bruises of different types to see how they appear on the carcass after- 
and see if we can establish a method of ascertaining from the bruise 
as it shows up in the packing plant when the bruise occurred, 

Senator Tay. How much money are you going to spend on that 
research? 

Mr. TreLoGan. That particular item has a proposed $20,000 
expenditure the first year. 

Mr. Wexus. The transportation people have talked to me to 
advocate this research. Both the transportation and livestock ad- 
visory committees recommend it. Both of them feel this is important. 
lt is a costly problem. 

Senator THye. Some of those bruises you do not need to do any 
research to figure out what it is. 

Mr. Tretocan. They do not know who causes them. 

Senator Toye. The electric prodder has taken a lot of that away 
because they are no longer using the old broom handle on their backs. 
They prod them with electric prodders. Just from the manner they 
switch a car you can tell whether they throw the livestock back and 
forth, and you never avoid livestock trying to jump over the others 
In transit in a car. 

Mr. TreLoGcan. Livestock are moving by truck more and more. 
The question arises was the truckdriver responsible or was it those 
handling the livestock before loading or after unloading? Who do 
you have to work with to prevent the damage? 

Senator Tuyr. If you did some observing, I do not think you 
would have to go out and hire a veterinarian to see how that bruise 
would show up 6 hours later. All you have to do is stand around in 
the livestock yard and watch a mess of trucks that are waiting to be 
unloaded and you can pretty near arrive at what is happening. You 
see them their canes out there along the truck poking the hogs to 
try to get them separated and things like that. All you have to do 
is stand there. You do not have to hire a veterinarian to bruise an 
animal to see the effects of the bruise. 

Mr. TretoGan. The Livestock Loss Prevention Board has been 
following that method for a number of years. The Transportation 
Advisory Committee as well as others say this is not doing the job, 
that we need to employ other approaches to deal with the problem 
successfully. The committee has given first recommendation to this 
project to deal with those serious losses in a more effective way. 

Mr. Wetts. The objective is to get some kind of test so you can 
look at the bruise on the carcass and make an accurate estimate of 
how long ago it occurred. So by observation you can establish the 
relationship between cause and effect. Then by examining the many 
bruised carcasses you can trace how the bruises happened so many 
hours ago. With this answer, they think they can establish who is 
roughing them up the most. It is true you can stand and watch and 
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see it done. But it isn’t feasible to watch all the animals at all points 
of handling. What the trade is seeking is a physiological test to 
indicate where to do the watching to provide the most effective 
preventative results. 

Senator Tuye. I am not minimizing the importance of getting away 
from bruising the carcass, but I am trying to get clear in my own mind 
whether a study here would be as important as an educational program 
right down the line to the producer, the transportation man that 
switches the cars, for this reason: That once you have established 
when it was done, you have still got to go back and educate them be- 
cause they will still do it regardless of how long it has been done. 
Even though you establish that fact, you still have to educate them. 

Mr. TreLoGan. The Livestock Loss Prevention Board has been 
spending its money on education for years and they contend they 
need this research and information to guide them. They request this 
work to prove their points and to overcome the difficulty they have 
convincing people what the true situations are. 

Senator Youna. Where will all this additional research money be 
spent? In Washington? 

Mr. Tre.oGan. We propose to do this particular research at Ohio 
State University. The bulk of our work in the quality area, is done 
in the field. Some of it is being done at Beltsville. 

Senator Youne. Do you want to go down the line on the next 
items? 

MARKET ORGANIZATION, FACILITIES, AND PRACTICES 


Mr. TreLoGan. The next item is called Market Organization, 
lacilities, and Practices. It represents the research dealing with the 
physical marke ‘ting arrangements to minimize the needs for “handling, 
transportation, and labor. The studies are directed toward adapting 
our marketing arrangements to the technological advances that have 
been made in processing, handling and distributing and also to the 
changes in consumer habits and customs. 

With the rapid growth of suburban areas and new trunk highways, 
many marketing facilities are being relocated; others are being ex- 
panded and adapted to the different kinds of equipment and methods 
that are now available for storage and handling. Marketing oper- 
ators need technical assistance and guidance directed toward making 
more efficient use of labor through mechanization and work simplifica- 
tion methods and toward conserving transportation by using advan- 
tageous market locations or types of carriers. 

Additional work is needed to broaden the scope of work on planning 
the new market facilities. We have been engaged for some time 
helping with the design, layout, promotion, and building of new urban 
markets. We are trying to accelerate that work in response to the 
increased requests that are coming in for assistance from the markets. 

Senator Youna. I do not know as you are accomplishing much. 
Consumer costs are at an all-time high. I do not know where all this 
efficiency is coming about. It seems the more you study, the worse the 
farmer’s position is. 

Mr. Tretocan. The trends bave been in that direction for a number 
of years now. Last year we happened to get a greater reduction in the 
trend toward higher marketing costs than has occurred for some time. 
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We do not claim the responsibility for that, but I think we have made 
some contribution to it. 

Senator Youne. In other words, increasing the farmers share of the 
consumer’s dollar? 

Mr. TRELOGAN. Yes. 

Senator Young. You do not mean that the department is respon- 
sible for increasing the nonfarmers’ share of the consumers’ dollar? 

Mr. TRELOGAN. We seek to increase the farmers share. We feel the 
only way to contend with the situation where wage rates are continu- 
ously going up and so are transportation rates is to get more efficient 
use of the labor and facilities that have to be employed in agricultural 
marketing. These are the ways and means we go about it. 

Senator YounG. Do big food chains and processors not have their 
own research men? 

Mr. TRELOGAN. Yes, sir 

Senator Youne. How do you work with them? 

Mr. TreLoGan. Practically all of the work we do in this area of 
marketing research has to be done in cooperation with industry: very 
little of it is done in isolated laboratories or through test-tube research, 
We have to work with the industry or their research people on the 
problems. We are completely dependent upon cooperation from 
industry. 

Senator Younc. How much money are you spending all together 
for that kind of research? 

Mr. Herrevi. During the current year we are spending $4 million 
on this whole marketing research project, including these projects 
Dr. Trelogan has already discussed. The budget estimate requested 
an increase of $1,100,000 in this work. This work is authorized under 
the Research and Marketing Act of 1946 for which the Congress 
provided authority for more than $20 million. 

Senator Youna. I think it is good work, but I think we are going a 
bit wild in spending money for these programs. I think the House 
Appropriations Committee took appropriate action, and apparently 
the action was upset on the floor. 


RESEARCH ON COOLING OF VEGETABLES 


Senator Haypen. Was the Department in any way responsible 
through its research for this method of cooling vegetables? 

Mr. Tre.tocan. The hydrocooling and the vacuum cooling are 
two of the items we have studied, and we have suggested increases 
for additional studies. I did not refer to those because I drew on 
other illustrations. 

Senator Haypen. What I am getting at is: What are you doing 
now for the man that manufactured ice that is completely out of 
business? 

Mr. TreLtocan. We have not helped the ice business as such 
because we have been trying to reduce cost by eliminating the need 
for ice which was a very costly item. I refer especially to the need 
for labor for handling such as in re-icing the cars. We are seeking 
cheaper ways. 

Senator Haypen. It has made available all kinds of warehouse 
space now and all kinds of icemaking machinery are just put out of 
business completely and suddenly. 
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Mr. Tretocan. Out of some new products that are being developed, 
such as the frozen concentrated orange juice, there is demand for 
some of these refrigeration facilities. They are not completely out 
of business. Companies are having to alter the nature of their busi- 
ness in view of the technological changes that are occurring. That is 
what I was referring to a minute ago. It is our job in research to 
try to help industry to adapt itself to these changes. 

Another similar example of work we are doing to reduce costs is 
one of trying to develop an automatic candling device for eggs. 
Here again we are completely dependent on manual labor to do the 
job. We think we may be on the verge of being able to develop a 
mechanized method of candling. The problem remaining to be solved 
is how, through mechanical means, to measure changes in the egg 
albumin, the protein of the egg. 

Through mechanical means we have been able to measure virtually 
every other feature: the color of the shell, the damage to the shell, and 
the air space developed within the shell and things of that sort. 
One more thing has to be licked before we can make mechanical 
eandling an actuality. 


USE OF RESEARCH ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Senator Younc. How does your particular division determine what 
fields of research you are to follow and how much money you are 
going to allocate for a given research program? Do you have a 
committee that advises you on that? 

Mr. Tretocan. We have a whole series of research advisory com- 
mittees, numbering more than 20, that go over the different phases 
of our research program. Each vear they give us recommendations 
in these areas for work to be done. We draw up a program of research 
that is proposed to the Department on the basis of the recommenda- 
tions. Generally, that turns out to be considerably more than the 
Department feels it is able to ask for and to implement. So we then 
have to do a screening job to pick out the things we think are most 
important among the items that have been recommended. 

We go through that selective process also for the Bureau of the 
Budget before we get up to this stage. 

Senator Youne. On about what percent of the projects would you 
sav the Denartment follows in the recommendations made by your 
advisory committees? 

Mr. TretoGcan. About 85 percent of the research we conduct has 
advisorv committee support and recommendations. 

Mr. Wetts. This program of research is one I feel very strongly 
inclined to support. In the general organization of our marketing 
research we trv, at the management level, to look critically at these 
problems recommended for attention. We look at the reeommenda- 
tions of our researchers as well as of the committees. We have con- 
siderable work underway which must be continued for some time 
before it ean be comnvleted. We have been asking these research 
advisorv committees to scrutinize all the research work in the Depart- 
ent. Those committees have now met; starting their most recent 
annual meetings last December; their meetings were held everv week, 
finishing just a couple of weeks ago. As soon as we have arather firm 
idea as to how much money we are likely to have for next vear, we 
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will sit down and work out a program that goes as far as possible 
toward meeting these advisory committee recommendations. 

Senator Young. You say you have 20 advisory committees? 

Mr. Wetts. There are 27 committees. There is one for practically 
each major commodity group. ‘Typically, there are 11 members on 
each committee, half of whom represent farm organizations or producer 
groups and half represent industry and other groups 

Senator Youna. On this particular one on marketing research, is 
industry pretty well represented on thet advisory committee? 

Mr. Weis. About half of the mem) rs of each research committee 
are What we call trade or industry people and half of them are farmer 
or producer people. So we get a fairly good cross section. There is 
no marketing research committee as such. All of them review the 
marketing research. 

Mr. Davis. That pattern is set forth in the act of 1946, the Research 
and Marketing Act. It set up an 11l-man overall committee and 
authorized the appointment of these advisory committees. 


THE OVERALL PATTERN OF MARKETING RESEARCH 


Mr. Wetts. In addition to these advisory committees for various 
fields of research work, there is an 11-man overall committee which 
must meet once every 3 months with the Secretary and his Admin 
istrators 

Let me say a word about this marketing reorganization. We have 
transferred into the Marketing Service the marketing and transporta- 
tion cost work formerly under my direction in the Bureau of Agricul 
tural Economics. We have also transferred into it the research on 
improvement and evaluation of product quality that was formerly in 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and Engineering and the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. In addition, we have trans- 
ferred the marketing and transportation facilities work formerly 
under the Production and Marketimg Administration. Then we have 
a fourth field which has to do with the whole problem of market 
development—getting answers to the question: Is it possible to find 
new or better markets for farm products? 

In terms of operation and organization of work, what we first try 
to do is to measure the marketing costs; and the farmers’ share of 
the consumers’ dollars in gross terms; and we try to follow these with 
studies in detail of the marketing costs for particular products and the 
services to which these costs are related. There are a number of 
places where we do that even though our research advisory com- 
mittees feel they would rather we did not do it, because we think it 
is a matter of general public interest and because we have been 
directed by the Congress and by the 11-man research policy committee 
to go ahead. It is a case where you have to use your own judgment 
instead of relying entirely upon the recommendations of advisory 
committees. 

Where it is a matter of knowing what costs are, knowing what the 
particular marketing system is, knowing something about the effect 
of wages and profits, it is necessary to do this type of marketing and 
transportation research work. 

Then as researchers we try to move into the problems of how to 
increase efficiency in the marketing svstem. One phase of this has 
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to do with quality maintenance which involves biological research on 
plant and animal products. We have seen some outstanding things 
come out of this work over the last several years. One aspect involves 
methods to obtain more efficiency in terms of the labor and supplies 
and materials required by showing, for example, how fruit can be 
moved from the west coast to the east with less ice or with no ice. 
All we ean do is the research on the methods and make the methods 
available to those who can use them. In another phase, we move 
into the problems associated with marketing facilities and organiza- 
tions. Many of the new fruit and vegetable markets established with 
our assistance, especially in large and medium sized cities, are very 
modern and very efficiently organized. This is really an engineering 
type of approach as opposed to the biological science type of approach 
I referred to a moment ago. 

The final phase treats the question of whether we can assist the 
agricultural industries and the trade that handles the food products 
in finding wider markets or new markets for farm products. That is 
the fourth field of marketing research in which we are engaged. That 
is the one we know least about and the one where relatively we are 
proposing the greatest increase for next year. 

Senator Youna. J think you should be increasing that. Frankly, 
I cannot see why we should be increasing at this time practically all 
of these items in research that industry is spending money on. 


PLANNING IMPROVED MARKET FACILITIES 


Mr. Tretoaan. Let us take the item of the development of new 
urban wholesale produce markets. In general, that is a public under- 
taking. It requires the cooperation of industry, but industry needs 
centralized directions and organization to get it done. Currently we 
are being requested to help the Philadelphia market get established 
on a new basis. Here they need the assistance of the specialized 
engineers, architects, economists, and others to help them plan the 
change, to show them how it can be done. Generally, the local 
architects have not had experience with anything like this. Thes> 
markets are built only once every hundred years or so. They last a 
long time. 

We have Mr. Crow here with us. I think he can testify that the 
Philadelphia market is still located on Dock Creek where it was 
established in colonial days. It has changed relatively little over the 
years. The streets are extremely congested. They cannot move 
modern trucks through because the streets were built for horse and 
buggy days, and for different situations than we have today. The 
know-how for dealing with these markets generally is not available 
in the cities in the regular channels of trade. The job of getting a 
new market established is bigger than the individual firms and 
industries within the market can undertake. 

Senator Younc. I might give you a little experience I had in 
Palermo, Sicily, where ECA built a very expensive market center. 
The center was built on the wrong side of the town, so they never 
used it. 

Mr. Tre.tocan. Location is a very important thing in this work. 

Senator Tuyr. Doctor, in going into one of these large cities and 
helping establish one of those markets, did you do it at Salt Lake City? 
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Mr. Crow. We have not made a study in Salt Lake City. However, 
we have, on request of the people in the various cities, assisted in 
developing plans for improving wholesale produce market facilities 
in a large number of cities. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF MUNICIPAL MARKETS 


Senator Tuykr. I was going to say the Salt Lake City market was 
there in 1940 and earlier, and that is about one of the best vegetable 
and produce markets that you could have for a municipality. I 
mean it was to serve all the producers of vegetables and fruits. The 
same thing is true of Minneapolis-St. ‘} aul. Iam trying to see what 
benefits there are in here, but I have gone off into the clouds. I am 
lost. Iam not able to follow you to understand what you want to do 
here. I want to follow you. I want to help get the most efficient 
type of marketing, but you have got me lost now because I do not 
think that you helped the Minneapolis producers group to establish 
that municipal market there, and I do not think you did in Salt 
Lake City, and I do not think you did m St. Paul. I am just lost. 
I want to get on the beam if I can. 

Mr. Crow. I believe there are two parts to your question. First, 
some of the places where facilities have been built that we have 
assisted in planning are Boston, Hartford, Columbia, Indianapolis, 
St. Louis, San Antonio, and Houston. 

Senator THyn. When were they constructed? 

Mr. Crow. All within the past 3 years. The Houston market is 
under construction now. It will be finished this summer 

Senator Toye. How many men do you have down there in Houston? 

Mr. Crow. None at this time; we have finished the job. 

Senator Toye. What did you furnish? 

Mr. Crow. The type of service we render in these cities is to 
analyze, with their assistance and cooperation, the cost of handling 
under their old methods, find out which of the operations being per- 
formed would be unnecessary if they had good facilities, show them 
what kind of facilities they ought to have, how many facilities are 
needed, what would be the difference in cost of operation if they had 
them, the general design they ought to have, the proper location, how 
they could go about building them, what rents they would have to 
pay if they were to move into them and operate there. 

The kinds of costs we are trying to cut out are illustrated by condi- 
tions in our Nation’s largest market, New York City, which receives 
products from every State in the union. About 10 percent of all the 
foods produced in the country are consumed in the New York area. 
This market which was established before the railroad was invented 
continues to be used. The carloads of perishable foods that arrive 
from the West for the most part reach the end of their rail journey on 
the New Jersey side of the river, and must be handled so many times 
between the car and the wholesale store that it costs more than $100 
per car to perform those operations. 

Senator THyr. You may have felt I had led you in by asking 2 or 3 
questions. Now you have gotten me clear out of Texas up in New 
York. Let us get back to Texas and find out what you did down 
there. 
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Mr. Crow. We do essentially the same things in each city where 
we work. 

Senator Tuy. You established in Texas this municipal market, is 
that it? 

Mr. Crow. No; the San Antonio market is not municipally owned. 

Senator Tuyr. Who owns it? 


PRODUCERS AND WHOLESALERS CORPORATION 


Mr. Crow. A corporation, the common stock in which is owned 
by the operators, or tenants, in the market. 

Senator Tnyr. In other words, it is the producers’ group? 

Mr. Crow. And wholesalers. 

Senator Tuys. Then you have got a wholesalers’ group in here? 

Mr. Crow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuy. It is producers and wholesalers? 

Mr. Crow. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. The wholesalers, do they own an interest in it? 

Mr. Crow. Every store operator in there owns at least one share 
of common stock. 

Senator Tuy. It is a corporation? 

Mr. Crow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. How does the producer get in there? 

Mr. Crow. He either ships his products to wholesalers to sell for 
him or brings them to platforms with sheds over them and sells them 
himself. 

Senator Tuyr. Do they have a share, or do they have to rent their 
stall? 

Mr. Crow. Both farmers and wholesalers pay rent in order to 
amortize the investment and pay other operating costs. 

Senator Tuys. I am trying to find out just what interest you did 
have. Would it be your business to go in and help a wholesaler to 
establish himself? 

Mr. Crow. Not the individual wholesaler, but the entire market 
consisting of many wholesale stores and farmers’ stalls, railroad 
tracks and offices. I think it might be clearer if we get back to one 
of these situations. I do not care whether I use New York or Texas. 

Senator Toys. | wanted to know what you did down there. Did 
somebody ask you to come down and help lay out such a market? 


SAN ANTONIO MARKET STUDY 


Mr. Crow. Let us stay with the San Antonio market, if you prefer, 

Senator Tuye. Did you send some men down there? 

Mr. Crow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Toye. Architects and engineers, and did you take a 
delegation of those men to some other market to show them? 

Mr. Crow. No. 

Senator Toye. How many came in and made up the corporation? 

Mr. Crow. Nearly all the wholesale produce merchants in the 
city. In San Antonio the wholesale food district was quite inefficient 
and very congested, It took a great deal of time to do business there. 
Many of the’ products were displayed for sale on the pavement. 
Spoilage was great. Supplies arriving by rail could not be unloaded 
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in the wholesale stores but had to be trucked to them with a con- 
siderable cartage bill. Those were some of the inefficiencies that 
existed. 

Furthermore, the old market was located in the downtown business 
section of the city where the market traffic interfered with that in the 
downtown part of the city. We were requested first by the chamber 
of commerce to develop plans for a new market. That request was 
supported by a petition signed, I believe, by nearly every wholesale 
perishable food dealer in the city pledging his cooperation and assist- 
ance if we would come down and develop a plan for a new market. 

When we got those requests, our reply was that if they could con- 
vince us that they were serious and that they did not want a study 
simply to have another bulletin to put in somebody’s file, we would 
assist them in solving their problem. But we told them that we must 
have some State agency help do part of the work. 


PARTICIPATION OF TEXAS A. AND M. COLLEGE 


They arranged for the necessary cooperation from Texas A. and M. 
College. We sent marketing specialists and an engineer down and 
they sent theirs to help. We determined the elements of cost in their 
present methods of handling. We found out how much it was costing 
to move the rail receipts by truck from the railroads into the wholesale 
stores. That was an item that could be eliminated, obviously, if they 
had facilities with railroad tracks at the rear of the buildings. We 
determined how many trucks had to be accommodated—how many 
farm trucks, buyers’ trucks, and so forth. 

We also ascertained the cost of loading and unloading into and out 
of their buildings, the rents they were paying, how many facilities 
they needed for that volume of business, what kinds of facilities 
were required for the wholesale fruit and vegetable business and for 
poultry and egg dealers, how many stalls were needed for farmers 
to display their own products, et cetera. 

Then we determined the most accessible point in the city to retail 
stores in the metropolitan area and to the highways that would move 
the products into other parts of the country, and the availability of 
land and railroads at that point. 

Having found a site that we felt was satisfactory, we developed a 
plan for the kind of facilities we thought would correct as many of 
the weaknesses of the market as we could, such as to eliminate cartage, 
reduce handling costs by getting the platforms of the buildings up to 
the height of truckbeds and floor racks of railroad cars, remove 
traffic congestion by wide streets and parking spaces, and reduce 
spoilage by providing the necessary refrigeration. 


PRESENTATION OF PLAN TO FARMERS 


After the plan was developed that would cut the cost as much as 
we could, we set up a model in miniature of the facilities we thought 
they ought to have. Then we called a meeting of all the interested 
groups, the farmers, the trade, railroads, et cetera, and presented 
this plan. We showed them what it would do, and what it would 
cost. We told them two or three ways they could go about building 
the proposed facilities. 

45112—hH4 53 
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It could have been built by the municipality, by a trade corporation 
in which the farmers and the trade would own the stock, and in other 
ways. We set forth the advantages and disadvantages of each 
method and the experiences of other cities in building such facilities. 
After that was done, they formed the necessary corporation. <A 
construction company in the city constructed the facilities on the 
site proposed, raised the money to pay for them, and then sold those 
facilities after they were finished to the corporation that had been 
formed by the users of the market. The operators moved in and began 
operating about 2 years ago. 


COST OF PLANNING MARKET FACILITIES 


Senator Toyz. Did you have any method of accounting for how 
much money the Department had spent in doing this work for the 
purpose of the interrupted people? 

Mr. Crow. I do not actually have the costs broken down account- 
ingwise, but I would say the job we did in San Antonio probably 
cost about $12,000 to $14,000. 

Senator Tuyr. To develop a plan—and you got nothing out of it 
after they contracted and sold the project? 

Mr. Crow. That is right. 

Senator Taye. How much money is involved in this item for this 
type of work? 

Mr. Crow. This item includes considerably more for it includes 
the planning of all kinds of marketing facilities to handle products 
from the farm to the retail store. 

Senator Tuy. I realize that, but I was wondering how much of 
the item would be charged to this type of research, because you were 
rendering a service to business. 

Mr. Crow. Our expenditures in planning all kinds of market 
facilities last year for every place in the country where we did this 
kind of work amounted to about $106,000. 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL STUDY 


Mr. TRELOGAN. One further point, Senator, and that is, Mr. 
Crow’s : group has worked with St. Paul and Minneapolis recently. 

Mr. Crow. We made a study in the Twin Cities at their request, 
but the report is not out yet 

Senator Tuyn. You are making a study ot these cities? 

Mr. Crow. We have made one in which the State department of 
agriculture and the University of Minnesota participated. 

Senator THyr. Minneapolis has a very fine market there. 

Mr. Crow. Its farmers’ market was built a few years ago. 

Senator Toyz. This is not the producers that you are talking 
about doing this for? 

Mr. Crow. It is a complete wholesale food center in which the 
retailers in the cities can get a complete line of food. It includes 
both wholesalers and producers. 

Senator Tuyr. This is a part of the agricultural appropriation? 

Mr. Crow. That is right, because all they handle is food and farm 
products. 
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Senator Tuy. So this is a part of that overall cost, but in reality 
it was the wholesaler and the commission firms and the processors 
that you were rendering the service for. 


INEFFICIENT MARKETS AFFECT RETURNS TO GROWERS 


Mr. TreLtocan. I don’t think that that is entirely accurate. If 
the markets are inefficient, the grower probably has to bear the cost. 
The operating companies don’t bear the costs when the markets are 
inefficient. When they have serious waste and loss, they pass the costs 
on to either producers or consumers. We feel if we can make these 
markets more efficient, that the benefits will rebound to the producers 
who send products to the markets, regardless of what part of the 
country the producers may be located in. A good share of these 
commodities come into those markets from farmers quite far away 
from the cities and municipalities in which the markets are located. 
The farmers do not feel they have responsibility for building of a 
new market far away from them, but certainly their economic interests 
are affected by how efficient that market is. We feel that is an 
important point. 


MEASURING EFFECT OF IMPROVED MARKETS ON PRICES 


Senator Dirksen. Mr. Wells, how does one go about the business 
of measuring the effect of such an improved market facility, either in 
better prices to the producer or lower prices to the consumer—if you 
have gone about it? I would assume if all the expedition that has 
been recited here, and very well done, I would say, is true, you ought 


to have an end result, somewhere along the line, either on this end or 
on that end. The end result necessarily would be: Did the grower 
get more for his produce? Or: Did the consumer buy produce for 
less? Because I think I see what is in Senator Thye’s mind: That if 
we were using funds in the agricultural appropriation bill to provide 
facilities, the additional profit of which would inure to wholesalers 
and retailers and distributors, we would have to be pretty agile of 
mind to justify that in the agriculture appropriation bill. 

Mr. Wetts. I think that this is the heart of the whole problem. 
Mr. Crow’s people estimate the cost of handling the farmer’s produce 
or produce which originates on the farm in the old market and in the 
new market. This indicates the increase in efficiency which it is 
possible to bring about by moving into a new and a better situation. 
As a researcher he cannot control whether the saving goes back to the 
farmers, or what happens to it. 

The average American farmer follows his product to the first local 
assembly, and from there it moves on through outside his control until 
finally it is sold at retail. Over the past 25 years there has been a 
great deal of work done on improving this first sale of the farm product. 
But often this accounts for only a small portion of the final consumer’s 
retail dollar. 

To obtain a marketing research program that will yield significantly 
greater efficiencies, it begins by locating the places where substantial 
improvements might be made, and suggests to the Congress or to 
trade organizations or others the kind of program that might make 
the system more efficient from the standpoint of the farmers and con- 
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sumers. ‘lo do this we must research from the farm all the way to the 
retail market. That takes us into many places that the farmers do not 
control. Yet I think the purpose of the Agricultural Marketing Act 
of 1946 is to bring this marketing research to the broad marketing 
field in the same way research has been applied to the production field 
over the past many years. 

I think we are at the heart of the problem here because the question 
presented is: How do you encourage better marketing facilities for the 
handling of fruit and vegetables and other perishables in the municipal 
markets? We know these markets incur high avoidable costs and that 
we don’t have to do the work in each particular market to reduce these 
costs. The San Antonio market, for instance, has been visited by a 
considerable number of people who are interested in establishing better 
markets elsewhere. We don’t have to study all of them. The fewer 
we have to do, the better. The real problem is how to get better 
produce marketing over the United States—how to get better handling 
of livestock, fruits, and vegetables. This takes us away from activities 
in the farmers’ control. Yet we believe in the free enterprise system, 
and rely upon it to distribute the benefits of improvements. Our 
program is to work with the farmers, our colleges, and businesses to 
get the improvements introduced. We are making a good start on the 
program. We are requesting appropriations to let us go further. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT ON MARKETING RESEARCH AND 
SERVICE 


Senator Young. Let me read this from the House report, regarding 
the marketing research and service: 

A total of $20,564,300 is recommended for 1955, an increase of $99,047 over 
1954, and a decrease of $894,200 below the budget. 

The increase of $398,600 recommended for marketing research and agricultural 
estimates includes $223,600 for development of new markets, $75,000 for develop- 
ment of estimates of farm production expenditures and farm income, and $100,000 
for crop and livestock estimates. 

The reduction of $299,553 for marketing services includes all decreases recom- 
mended in the budget, with the exception of $220,000 for inspection services for 
fresh fruit and vegetables which has been reinstated. This is a voluntary inspec- 
tion service to stimulate good shipping and marketing practices and the com- 
mittee does not feel that the appropriation cut and increase in inspection fees is 
warranted. 

Would you tell this committee just how this came about? I think 
it would be better if you adjusted yourself to this cut made by the 
House. It was restored on the House floor, but that does not mean 
that this committee will go along with the House action. I would 
like to have you explain how this cut made by the House will hurt you 
if this committees sees fit to abide by the House committee action? 

Mr. Weuts. Very briefly, Senator, the House committee allows an 
additional $398,600 for marketing research and agricultural estimates. 
In other words they allowed us an increase w hich was quite a fair 
increase compared with the other increases the House committee 
allowed, and I am not complaining about that in any way. It would, 
however, not allow us to go much further in this field of marketing 
research. The budget estimate had contemplated an increase of 
$1,100,000. The actual amount allowed by the House committee 
was an increase of $223,000 for marketing research, which would mean 
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a cutback of $877,000 from the budget estimate. We have given 
you some examples of the type of marketing research being performed 
and the importance of expanded works in four broad areas. 


ECONOMIC AND STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


Also we have in the Agricultural Marketing Service, the general 
economic analysis and agricultural outlook work formerly in the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. There we had asked for an in- 
crease of $167,000. We had proposed, of that $167,000, to use 
$75,000 to estimate farmers’ production expenditures by States, and 
so to increase and improve our national estimates of farm expenses and 
farm incomes. 

We now estimate cash farm receipts and gross farm income by 
States, but we don’t estimate production expenditures which should be 
subtracted. 

We get a great many requests for net farm income by States and a 
great many complaints, but we only have cash receipts, which practi- 

cally all the farm people say is 2 to 3 times their actual income. 

lt looks to us as if doing this on a national basis is much more 
economical than doing it State by State and therefore we proposed 
the increase for this purpose. 

The House committee allowed us the $75,000 to develop State farm 
and farm income estimates by States, but cut back $92,000 which 
would have been used, and which, if you allow it to us, will be used to 
strengthen the general economic analyses and agricultural outlook 
work 

CROP AND LIVESTOCK ESTIMATES 


A budget increase of $245,800 was requested for the crop and live- 
stock estimating system, again which was formerly in the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

The House committee allowed an increase of $100,000. The 
$100,000 would have to first of all cover extra penalty mail costs 
which we will have to pay for this year. Last year the penalty mail 
charges were assessed against us and we were given a deficiency item 
for 10% months, but for the coming year we will have to cover our 
penalty mail costs on a full year basis. The remainder of the $100,000 
will be enough funds for only one of the several increases we had in 
mind, 

The $245,800 increase requested, in addition to covering penalty 
mail, was for the following items: First, we would like $30,000 or 
$35,000 to develop a midyear forecast of the calf crop, bee f and dair y 
calves, over the United States. As it is now, there is a great deal of 
interest in cattle and beef supplies. 

Actually we will estimate the number of calves born this April, May, 
and June, and our official estimate will be released next April, a year 
after. We have never had an estimate of the calf crop similar to the 
one for the pig crop. We think $30,000 to $35,000 will develop State- 
by-State estimates of the calf crop which will be released July 1 each 
year. The cattle industry has also expressed a need for this. 

Second, we have for a number of years, under the Agricultural 
Marketing Act, been estimating broiler chick placements by areas. 
We have not had enough funds to cover the broiler production in the 
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United States. The broiler industry has been expanding at a fairly 
rapid rate‘until we have many requests to cover these new broiler 
areas. We included enough funds in our budget estimate to expand 
our&weekly broiler placement reports. This will give the broiler 
producers a very good idea of how many chicks are going in and a few 
weeks later how many broilers are going to come out, and thus pro- 
vide them a basis on which to adjust their production. That would 
also be a $30,000 or $35,000 item. 

Third, we have been trying to improve our estimates of cattle on 
feed. We have been making such estimates for a few key States— 
Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, and California. There is a great demand 
on the part of cattle feeders, and people interested in the beef business 
for accurate estimates of cattle on feed for the major Corn Belt States 
and the Western States where sizable blocks of cattle are fed. 

We have proposed that a nationwide service be provided. 

Fourth, last year, at the request of the turkey industry, and due 
to the generosity of this committee, or the Senate, we started work on 
developing estimates on the choice turkey broilers similar to the chick 
broiler estimates that we are working on. 

I think we estimated some $65,000 or $70,000 to do a complete job 
on these turkey broiler estimates. 

As a start on this, the Senate provided $35,000, due to you, Senator 
Thye, and the House went along with it. We are making some real 
headway on that. 

We still have some problems, however, and our proposal in the 
budget estimate would give us approximately $35,000 additional to 
round out the service into a weekly service to critical areas in all the 
major turkey-producing sections. This would give guidance a little 
bit ahead of time as to what was being placed in the way of turkey 
production so that the producers will know how many turkeys they 
ean expect. 

Senator Toye. You have a little change in the entire overall 
turkey production. You are getting more and more of the type of 
broiler activities which you had not had previously, which makes the 
situation very sensitive. Instead of having a report for the fall and a 
report for the spring, now you have a sensitive report that covers the 
entire season. Your chick broilers are spreading, geographically, 
across the Nation. So you have more States and more centers that 
are sensitive, and should be reported. 

Mr. Wetts. Yes 

Senator Tuyr. That is a reporting service that would geographi- 
cally cover all the areas weekly, so that you would have a better 
knowledge if you were in the production of either turkey broilers or 
chick broilers. 

Mr. Wetts. That is what we want to complete and to round out. 

Senator Tuyer. I think it is a sound step, because it assures you that 
a producer is not apt to go blindly about producing when he knows 
that he can expect a drop if he continues the numbers that he had 
been growing or feeding out the month or 6 weeks before. 

Mr. Wetts. That is correct. 
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MARKET NEWS SERVICE 


In regard to the Market News Service, the budget provides for 
no change in program. It only provides for a pe ‘nalty mail allow- 
ance necessary to continue the service at the current level. 


MARKET NEWS IN ARIZONA 


Senator Haypren. For 20 years we have had about $6,000 a year of 
Federal funds in Arizona for the Market News Service. Twenty 
years ago we shipped out of Arizona about 9,000 cars in 5 months of 
the year. Today we ship 40,000 cars in 9 months. 

[ have another complaint, and that is, that it costs the growers in 
{rizona if we had it on a 9-month basis, about $9,000 a year and the 
Federal Government a little over $6,000. 

In the State of Texas the growers down there do not pay anything. 
The Federal Government serves them completely without charge. 
That is the No. 1 complaint. In other words, my State is being dis- 
criminated against, as compared to Texas. 

Second, we are now informed there is only money enough in the 
budget for 6 months’ service. 

I have a letter here from Dean Stanley, the president of the Stanley 
Fruit Co., a large company, in which he says that the Arizona produce 
industry during the past 20 years has grown by some 500 percent and 
is one of the State’s mi \jor industries. Its e yes and ears is the Federal 
Market News Service, which provides the marketing information on 
which the distribution and sale of our products is made. To carry 
on this service, the produce business in Arizona recently made an 
annual expe nditure of $15,014, its share of the cost of the market 
news. The Federal Government’s contribution was $5,950. 

We are now informed that unless the Federal appropriation can 
be increased by $6,000 a year, the Market News Service will be cut 
to 6 months’ operation, leaving us without service in the critical 
months of April, May, and June when we are marketing onions, 
carrots, watermelons, and potatoes. 

This will seriously interfere with our ability and capacity to market 
these crops, is what he says. 

The No. 3 question I have is: If for 6 months’ service you require 
approximate ly $6,000, why do you have to have $6,000 for 3 months’ 
service? 

Mr. Lennartson. I don’t know exactly the total period of time, 
with respect to the whole year, that the ‘Market News service is in 
operation in Arizona. However, there are some periodic operations 
down in Arizona on fruits and vegetables. For instance, they have 
a market from November to December. Then there is a break and 
they cover March, April, and part of May. 

Then they cover June and July in part on another crop, so I am 
not sure that 6 months is the exact total figure. 

From a fund viewpoint, our figures indicate that Arizona is putting 
up about $13,000 in contrast to the $7,000 which the Federal Govern- 
ment is putting up down there. 

We recognize that, in fairness to the manner in which we have 
this service categorized down there, we have an obligation to put 
more money in, but, as Mr. Wells has indicated, the funds reflected 
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in the budget this year are similar to last year and for some years 
previous. Asaresult, we have not been able to pick up our obligation. 


FUNDS NEEDED TO EXPAND ARIZONA SERVICE 


Senator Haypen. How much money added to this bill would it take 
to give them the kind of service they believe they are entitled to, 
in view of the vast expansion of their business? 

Mr. Lennarrson. It will take approximately $6,000. That will 
put us on a matching basis with the State. We are putting up $7,000. 
They are putting up $13,000. An additional $6,000 would put 
on a 50-50 basis, which would permit them to keep the Market News 
Service going continuously for the time that the industry down there 
wants it. 

Senator Haypren. They are not objecting to 50-50. They would 
be glad to do that. But, on the other hand they did want to find out 
why, in some places they did not even have to put up 50 percent. 

Mr. Lennartson. It depends on the size of the market and the 
area it serves—the extent to which it has an impact on markets and 
prices in other areas and States. 

Senator Haypren. The lower Rio Grande Valley must be a com- 
parable market to our own, is it not? 

Mr. Lennartson. The Rio Grande has tied in with Fort Worth, 
Dallas and other markets in Texas which have been handled on a 
Federal basis up to this point because of their overall impact on the 
Nation. We are however, working on trying to develop some overall 
revisions in the financing arrangements in Texas in view of changes 
in marketing in recent years. Frankly, there is less difference in the 
importance of vegetable marketings between Texas and Arizona now 
than there were some years ago. ‘We recognize frankly that Arizona 
has done more than their part in financing the service down there. 

Senator Haypen. That being the case, | am going to offer an amend- 
ment to this bill requiring some money. If you will put it down in 
the record as to what it shall be, I will be obliged. Also, where it 
should be applied in the bill. 


PROGRESS TOWARD MORE UNIFORM FINANCING 


posit ivy 


Senator Youna. This committee has, from time to time, urged the 
Department to try to develop a more uniform system of Federal 
participation in the operation of these market news services. Have 
you made any progress in that direction? 

Mr. Lennarrson. Mr. Chairman, in the overall, the Market News 
Service as it exists today is primarily 80 percent financed by Federal 
appropriations. I think that that is appropriate, in view of the fact 
that basically it is a Federal responsibility to take care of the large, 
more important price-making centers, such as your large cities and 
your main commercial production areas. 

This past vear we have made some excellent progress in contacting 
States in an effort to make a better financial arrangement with them. 
In fact, we have made improvements in 8 States this past year in 
situations where we have required the States to take over some 
purely local types of market news services, which have no particular 
impact regionally or nationally, and they are taking over the financing. 
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In other places we have taken up our moral obligation to put 
additional moneys in where States, such as Arizona, have more than 
taken care of their share, and where it has been possible to do that 
within the funds available. 

Frankly, we are very much pleased with the progress we have made. 
As we have indicated before this committee and before the House 
committee, it is a long-term proposition, because of the financial 
arrangements and the time factor that the State is required to submit 
their budgets to the legislature, and things of that nature. 

Another element in there is the matched funds which have been 
provided to States under the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946, 
under which they have been able to explore the possibility of estab- 
lishing and improving the local type of market news which we have 
encouraged them to do. We frankly feel that we have a very fine 
hard core in terms of the Federal national type of exchange of infor- 
mation. We are attempting to impress upon the States, that from 
there on down closer to the producer, they must assume more and 
more financial responsibility. I think that is reflected in the fact that 
each passing year we are receiving fewer and fewer requests for 
Federal funds to take care of purely local market news offices. At one 
time these requests were rather voluminous vear by year, but there 
has been quite a change in that respect. 

We still have a long way to go. There are still some holes to plug; 
there are still more favorable financial arrangements that we are work- 
ing on, and will continue to work on. 

[ think the record will establish that as we go on. Federal contri- 
butions to the Market News Service will, in most cases, be matched 
by the States as they assume their rightful obligations. 


FUND MATCHING ARRANGEMENTS WITH THE STATES 


Senator Youna. There is no uniformity of matching now, is there? 
In some instances the States do net do any matching and in some other 
ceases they furnish up to 75 percent? 

Mr. Lennarrson. Depending upon the market that is being 
reported, vou would find quite a variety throughout the Nation. 

Senator Youne. It does not depend on the market; it depends in 
most States on the original arrangement; does it not? 

Mr. Lennartson. We still have some work to do. Those are 
rather difficult to change. However, the plan under which we are 
operating calls for varying matching arrangements depending upon 
the price-making significance of the markets being reported—whether 
national, broad regional or purely local in nature. 

Senator YounG. Have you made any progress? 

Mr. Lennarrson. We have made very fine progress this past 
year in the States of Texas, Oklahoma, and Georgia. They have 
taken over their share. By 1954 they will have assumed all of their 
share 

Senator Youna. Is there any more testimony on this item before 
we go back to marketing research? 

Senator Haypen. I have a table here of proposed improved fruit 
and vegetable market news for Arizona that ought to go in the record, 
if you will check it and see if it is proper to be in the record. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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Proposed improved fruit and vegetable market news service for Arizona 


| 
| Present (6-month) | Proposed (9-month) 
| service | service 
a 
| } » | 
| | State (paid State (paid 
| Federal | by indus- | Federal | by indus- 
try) | try) 
Phoenix, salaries_. 7 | $3, 000 $3, 200 | $5, 000 $3, 200 
Per diem.. Basal 300 | 800 300 | ‘ 
Travel 250 | . | 500 ‘ 
Telephone and telegraph 450 | 500 450 
Leased wire (Phoenix and Yuma) : 1, 800 | 1, 244 1, 800 1, 244 
Rent | } 1, 320 1, 320 
Equipment and supplies__................-....-...-..- | 600 1, 000 
‘ : 
Subtotal oh 5, 950 | 7,014 | 9, 100 | 6, 214 
Yuma, 8 months ; 8, 000 | 2, 500 | 8, 000 
c 5,950 | 15,014 | 11, 600 | 14, 214 


NOTES 


Figure $6,000 annual additional to cover Federal end ofabove. Truck shipment work now conducted by 
Federal not included in above; also postage costs (Federal) not included. 

Proposal would provide: (1) Continuous f. 0. b. coverage and local reports November 1 to July 31, with 
Federal representative on deal. Coverage now includes only November-December; Mar. 10 to May 10; 
and June 15 to July 25; (2) complete f. 0. b. coverage at Yuma under supervision of Federal representative 

Continuous service of above nature would depend on new funds to cover Federal share. 


Senator Youne. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR MARKETING RESEARCH AND SERVICE 


Mr. Wuee ter. The budget estimate for “Marketing research and 
service” was $21,458,500. The first item in that total was marketing 
research and agricultural estimates where the budget estimate was 
$10,215,000. The House committee allowed $9,100,800. On the floor 
of the House that was increased to the amount of the budget estimate, 
$10,215,000. 

For marketing services the budget estimate was $11,243,500. The 
House committee action was $11,463,500 and that was not changed 
on the floor of the House. Therefore, in the bill as it comes to you 
now after completion of House action there is $10,215,000 for market- 
ing research and agricultural estimates and $11,463,500 for marketing 
services. 

. Senator Youna. Are there any more questions on this item before 
we go back again to marketing research and agricultural estimates? 
Do you have any more on this? 


OTHER CROP AND LIVESTOCK ESTIMATES NEEDS 


Mr. We ts. Yes; I would like to finish this statement. I had 
been pointing out that we asked for an increase of $245,800, which, 
in addition to increased penalty mail costs would cover a midyear 
forecast of the calf crop, weekly reports on broiler chick placements, 
expanding estimates of cattle on feed, and expanded reports on turkey 
poult placements. The fifth item is this: In a number of the late 
potato States, and especially true in the West and across into Min- 
nesota, there are quite a few intermediate, or summer-crop potatoes 
now being produced. There is a strong demand on the part of the 
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producers that we separate our estimates into early and intermediate 
potatoes and late potatoes so that this summer segment of the pro- 
duction in the late potato areas can be segregated from the total 
figures. There is the feeling that this would be a very material aid 
in estimating the potato marketing situation. The cost of this is 
covered in this budget item. 

Finally, the dairy industry and some other industries would like 
very much to know how much vegetable fat and milk solids are being 
mixed together in dairy desserts, and so forth, where you use a part 
of both. 

In total, the $245,800 increase requested for crop and livestock 
estimates included 5 or 6 items which the producers and the trade 
working with these people felt would help materially in appraising 
their marketing situation, together with the estimates on the calf 
crop, Which is partly marketing and partly « generally statistical 
item. The House committee allowed us only $100,000 for those 
purposes. With the $100,000, we would first have to meet the penalty- 
mail costs and beyond that we could do no more than put the calf-crop 
estimate into effect and perhaps have enough money left over to do 
this vegetable fat and milk solids nonfat estimate because that is a 
very small item. It would mean that we would have to forego 
expanding the broiler chick report, expanding the cattle on feed report, 
expanding the turkey report, and breaking out the statistics on these 
intermediate or early-crop potatoes which come in the midsummer in 
the late-crop States. These are all items which we have been asked 
time after time to move into but deliberately chose not to. However, 
it is a type of activity which we think is very useful. The $100,000 
allowed by the House committee would cut the proposed work on 
crop and livestock estimates back rather severely. None of these 
are large items. 

In addition to the reduction below the budget estimate for market- 
ing research of $877,000 and the reduction of $92,000 which comes 
under the project on economic and statistical analysis, the House 
committee report would result in the reduction of $145,800 below the 
budget estimate for crop and livestock estimates which would cut 
back these various statistical services operated through the crop and 
livestock estimating system. 


PAYMENTS TO STATES FOR MARKETING SERVICES WORK 


The committee report allows $573,000 for an item called payments 
to State commissioners, directors and secretaries of agriculture, 
whereas the budget requested $900,000, a reduction of $327,000 
below the budget. The Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946 provides 
for making funds available for marketing service work on a matched 
fund basis to State departments of agriculture. In other words, they 
are the equivalent of the United States Department of Agriculture 
on the service and regulatory front in each of the States. The funds 
in this item are used where the States are willing to put up half of the 
funds needed for carrying forward service work in this marketing 
field. It has been on the whole, we think, a very good way of getting 
into effect some research results and allowing the State commissioners 
of agriculture to meet some of the marketing problems on a local area 
basis. For the last 2 or 3 years that amount of money has been about 
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stable. We felt after preliminary survey of the field that the $327,000 
could be matched by the States and used to real advantage. 

For example, we have used these matched funds with State com- 
missioners of agriculture to make tree counts of several types of fruit 
trees. The people of Florida are trying to get together through State 
and other sources enough funds to get some kind of count of their 
citrus trees. They have had heavy plantings in Florida recently and 
they are wondering how much production they can expect a few years 
hence when this comes in. We have been able to get fairly good tree 
counts in Texas and California. The citrus people in Florida are 
trying to get State funds, including the State department of agricul- 
ture funds, which might be used to carry forward a rather compre- 
hensive count. One of the purposes of the increase in this appropria- 
tion item would be to put some funds into that, enough to get the 
project going. 

We have had some very useful projects in Minnesota and other 
States, but essentially these are projects which the State commis- 
sioners and directors of agriculture feel are worth while from their 
standpoint and which we think fit into a pattern to get something 
done in the marketing field, and the House committee recommendation 
left us exactly where we were. The State commissioners of agriculture 
have, I think more cooperative agreements with the department 
perhaps than anyone else except the State colleges. Certainly we 
cooperate with them, but this is the first time this little fund for match- 
ing on a 50-50 basis has appeared as a separate item in the appropria- 
tion. For a long time Federal funds have been made available to 
State agricultural colleges and extension services for research and 
educational work, and the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946 pro- 
vides that these matching funds for marketing shall be allocated to 
State experiment stations where research work is concerned, to State 
extension services where education is concerned and to State depart- 
ments of agriculture for service work. 

Senator Youna. I have always been a strong advocate of research, 
but I am getting a little disillusioned about some of this research. 

Mr. We us. This service work tries to put research results to use, 
Senator Young. I have Mr. Crow here who can go into some detail 
as to the kind of things that are done if you care to do so. 

Mr. Hotmaas. This last item Mr. Wells has been discussing is 
under the appropriation “‘Payments to States, Territories and posses- 
sions’, on page 68 of the explanatory note. The funds are not handled 
as an immediate part of the Marketing Research and Service appro- 
priation but under a separate main head item. The language starts 
on page 67. 

Senator Youna. On that item, the appropriation for the first year 
1s $573,000. 

Mr. Hotmaas. Yes, that is the amount for fiscal year 1954. Prior 
to the current budget, this item has been carried as a part of the 
appropriation “Agricultural Marketing Act.” 

Senator Youna. The budget estimate is $900,000. 

Mr. Weis. The committee report is $573,000. The House 
action is $900,000. 

Senator Youna. What do you do with that money now? 

Mr. Weuts. Mr. Crow, will you briefly explain that? 
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WORK PERFORMED UNDER PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Mr. Crow. This money is used to pay not more than half the cost 
of approved marketing service projects that are carried on in and by 
the State departments of agriculture. A State Department of agri- 
culture in a State where marketing service work is needed will develop 
a proposal, send it in under the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946 
and request approval. When it arrives we consider ‘the proposal, 
check it against the seasaneniiaien of the Advisory Committees 
set up under that act, check it with our own specialists, make sug- 
gestions for changes sometimes, and then, if it seems worthwhile and 
if funds are available we approve it. The States must pay at least 
half the cost of doing the job. 

There are 31 States and 3 Territories participating in this work, 
carrying on a total of $2 projects. The kinds of work done fall 
largely in three fields. One is collecting additional basic data, such 
as the tree counts, and the conduct of experimental market news 
se rvic es. 

The second type of work is in maintaining the quality of products, 
trying to find ways to hold down spoilage, and get better grading, 
packing, and handling of the products back in the States. 


SERVICE TO ATTAIN IMPROVED HANDLING OF GRAIN 


An illustration of this type of work is that being done in the deficit 
grain-producing areas, like North Carolina where they are producing 
a great deal more grain than they used to, and do not have proper 
facilities for handling it. Much of the grain there is still handled in 
bags, and stored in unsatisfactory places; so, of course, there is a great 
deal of spoilage from insects and moisture. 

As one example of the work done under this item, this State has 
helped develop 26 new grain marketing facilities and 32 grain driers 
have been provided in the State. They are getting increased storage, 
and are showing grain producers and handlers how to deal with grain 
on the basis of grade. They are generally improving the handling 
of grain in the State. 

The same type of work is being done in North Dakota on improving 
the quality of milk. If you remember, the State legislature 2 or 3 
years ago, passed some legislation designed to get higher quality 
dairy products produced in the State. They assigned the responsi- 
bility for getting that done to the State department of agriculture. In 
order to improve the facilities and methods of handling milk so as to 
raise the quality of milk in North Dakota, they proposed a service 
project and asked for matching funds for it. This work is being 
done in part with funds from this appropriation. 


CERTIFICATION OF VIRUS-FREE NURSERY STOCK 


In the State of Minnesota, as another illustration, they have tnree 
projects. Under one of them they are trying to develop a method 
of certifying virus-free nursery stock so that as they expand their 
production of fruits it will be possible to certify to the people who are 
going to buy nursery stock for their orchards that it is virus-free. 

Another type of work done in the States is designed to get the kinds 
of facilities that are needed and to cause handlers to adopt less costly 
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methods of handling products. Altogether 82 projects are being 
carried on in these 31 States and 3 Territories, all under the matched- 
fund arrangement. 


STATES APPROPRIATE TO MATCH FEDERAL FUNDS 


We have requests for more money for matching in the States than 
we can fill. When this act was passed setting up this matched fund 
marketing service program the work was new to the States. They 
had to go before their legislatures to get the money to match the 
Federal money, so the first year or two they were unable to match our 
funds. Then after they received money from their legislatures 
we did not have it. This past year, when we had only $573,000, we 
notified the States that we did not have money to increase allotments 
over the amounts of the year before and requested them to hold their 
requests down because there was no need of sending them in. We 
know that many of them then requested only the amount they had 
before even though they had more State money, some of which they 
lost because we could not match it. In spite of that they requested 
$100,000 more than we had last year. 

We have no doubt that the requests this year will exceed the 
$900,000, but if we have this much we think we can match the best 
projects. We think the $900,000 is about the amount we need to 
match the meritorious projects. It will provide for expansion of the 
work in some of the 31 States now in the program and will make it 
possible for some of the other States to come into the program. 

Senator Young. The House committee report states: 

The 1954 appropriation of $573,000 is recommended for 1955. <A reduction 
of $377,000 below the budget estimate is proposed because of the increases 
allowed elsewhere in the bill for marketing research. 


In view of what you have said, that is not clear to me. 
WORK UNDER PAYMENTS TO STATES OF SERVICE TYPE 


Mr. Crow. It isnot clear to us either. We assume we did not make 
the purpose of this item clear when we explained it to the House 
committee because that statement seems to us to imply that they 
thought that this work is marketing research. There is no research 
done with thismoney. Instead the work consists of getting out among 
the marketing agencies and showing them how to apply some of the 
results of research, and gathering additional basic data. Hence, we 
assume that we did not make ourselves clear. The House committee 
seemed to feel that because they had increased money for research 
someplace else they did not need to increase research here, but this 
is not research. It is marketing service. 

As a matter of fact, the funds for matching State funds for market- 
ing research in the experiment stations were increased about 85 per- 
cent by the House committee. Also they increased the matching-fund 
money under the Agricultural Marketing Act for the Extension Service 
for education by roughly 75 percent, but they did not make any in- 
crease in this item for payments to State departments of agriculture 
for marketing service under the matching-fund program. They 
seemed to think that this was research, which they had already taken 
care of. 
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Senator Youna. I gather from your explanation a little while ago 
that you are matching funds with North Dakota. On what kind of a 
program are you doing that? 

Mr. Crow. On the dairy improvement program. 

Senator Youna. Is that not under the payments to State programs? 

Mr. Crow. Yes, sir; for marketing service, not research. 

Senator Youne. What do you call that? 

Mr. Herrevu. That is a marketing-service function. 

Mr. Davis. That is a new category set up in the act of 1946 and 
covers the work with your State department of agriculture. 

Senator Youna. It seems to me as you have described it, it is pretty 
much research. It seems as much research as some of your other 
work. 

Mr. TreLtoGcan. May I help to explain the distinction? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN RESEARCH, EDUCATION, AND SERVICE 


Mr. TrevoGan. When the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946 was 
passed it referred to three types of work that were to be done under it: 
Research, education, and service. It also authorized us to finance 
these activities in three groups of State agencies: The State agricul- 
tural experiment stations, the State extension services, and the State 
departments of agriculture. In order to establish a systematic and 
logical method of operation we worked out a mutually agreeable 
arrangement whereby we rely upon the State experiment stations for 
the research—that is for investigatory activities to find new facts. 
We rely upon the extension services for the educational program where 
by educational methods they try to induce people to adopt recom- 
mendations or conclusions of research. We rely upon the State depart- 
ments of agriculture for the service programs—programs designed to 
work with industries in adopting methods recommended to get a 
better job done either in terms of increased efficiency or better com- 
pliance with regulations. 

Mr. Weis. Researchwise we know how to improve the quality of 
milk. Then the problem is one of going to milk plants to get them 
to rearrange facilities and activities to improve the quality. 

Senator YounG. You do not call that research? 

Mr. Wetus. No; that gets into the field of service to me. 

Mr. TreLocan. The dissemination of facts developed by researc] 
is largely accomplished by education, but getting people to put the 
knowledge into actual practice is a service operation in many of the 
circumstances such as Mr. Crow described. 

Senator Taye. In getting it down to a project, where do you work? 
Do you work on the creamery level or where the centralizers plant is, 
or do you go out here and show the producer that you have the proper 
cooling facilities? 

Mr. TreioGan. Both. 

Senator Tuyr. And that you have an adequate supply of water, 
both hot and cold water, to keep your utensils clean, and that your 
general barn conditions are such that you cannot produce a good clean 
milk, that you have a dust hazard and you have filth here, that the 
producer is not recognizing. Is that what you do? 
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Mr. Tre.oean. It works like this: In general, the farm-production 
problems are left to the regular extension service program, but in this 
program which Mr. Crow ‘has been desc ribing they usually go to the 
plants to find out which ones have poor products or which ones are 
experiencing difficulty with quality. 

Senator Taye. Who does this, the Federal inspectors? 

Mr. TreLoGan. The State people. 

Senator Tuyr. The State already has a department. It is the 
usual thing in their department of health and food or their department 
of agriculture. They have inspectors. 

Mr. Tre.tocan. This matched fund marketing service work is 
done in and by the State departments of agriculture—not by us. 

Senator Tuysn. In other words, you go and teach the State inspector 
what to say? 

Mr. TrevoGan. No; we are only financing his service. 

Senator Tuyr. In other words, you make a lump sum to the 
department of agriculture in Minnesota to go and carry out this 
program? 

Mr. TretoGcan. For the specific projects they have agreed upon. 

Mr. Lennartrson. The State must at least match the Federal fund. 
In most cases, they more than match it. 

Senator Tarr. Then you do the same thing in North Dakota and 
in any other State? 

Mr. Wetus. Where we have the funds and where it appears to be a 
worth while marketing service project. 

Senator THyr. You say where you have the funds, but you have a 
lump sum here and it is your discretion as to where and what State 
you are going to help and what kind of a project you are going to 
adopt. 

Mr. Wetus. That is right. 

Senator Toys. Therefore it is not a question of funds; it is a ques- 
tion of the project that you agree upon and in what State you decide 
to work. 

Mr. TRELOGAN. It is a mutual agreement. 

Senator Youna. You have $900,000 in place of $573,000. 

Mr. Wetus. The House action gave us $900,000. It has been 
from $543,000 to $573,000 for the past 2 years. 

Senator YounG. You have a sizable increase in funds for extension 
and some of experiment stations, do you not? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. 

Senator Youne. What will they use that money for? Will any 
part of that be used for research, or what do you call that business? 

Mr. Wetts. The experiment station funds will be used for research 
and the Extension Service funds for education, including marketing 
education, and the funds to the State departments of agriculture and 
bureaus of markets is for marketing service work. It is education 
and service which finally gets a lot of these research results used. 

Senator Toyz. This may be just a little facetious, but I would like 
to see you take some of this money here and break an imaginery wall 
that keeps us from putting our milk on these eastern markets from the 
Midwest. I think that is where you would be doing us a real service. 
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RESEARCH ON MARKETING OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Mr. Tretocan. We work on that. 

Senator Toye. You have worked on that? 

Mr. TreLoGAN. Yes, but not under this appropriation. 

Senator Tnyr. What we need to do then is give you a little atomic 
energy because you are not breaking that w all down. 

Mr. TRELOGAN. We do the research to show the facts of the situa- 
tion. We cannot change the regulations. We have spent nearly a 
quarter of a million dollars on that general problem. 

Senator Tuyr. I hate to have the record show that you spent a 
quarter of a million dollars and this wall is just as tight as it ever was. 
I do not mean necessarily myself, but I am now referring to a producer 
in the Midwest, whether it is Wisconsin or North Dakota or South 
Dakota, that might be qualified in every conceivable manner to put 
out a grade A milk; yet that producer’s milk could not come to one of 
these markets. 

Mr. TreLvoGan. We are just showing the facts. 

Senator Tuyr. Then it is a lot of money spent that should not 
have been spent because you do not have anything. 

Mr. TrevoGan. We have developed a good share of the factual 
information on the subject you are talking about. 

Senator THyr. However, I knew that fact before you developed 
and so did the producer group in Minnesota like the Twin City milk 
and Land-O-Lakes. They knew that fact. 

Mr. TreLoGAN. You have to show the full picture including all 
the factual data before anybody can do anything to correct or alter 
the situation, before producers, consumers, legislators, or regulatory 
agencies can act intelligently. 

Senator Tuyn. I know, but the fact of the matter is we have not 
gotten on this market. 

Mr. TRELOGAN. I grant that, but that is not a research function. 

Senator Tuyr. I know it is not a research function, but you your- 
self stated that you spent a quarter of a million dollars. If you 
spent a quarter of a million dollars on that I must say the imaginary 
wall is tighter today than a masonry wall because you can neither 
climb over it nor can you walk through it with a gallon of milk to 
offer it on this market; so whatever you have done, you certainly have 
not punctured a hole in the imaginary wall. 

Mr. TRELOGAN. Senator, it is true what you say about this market, 
but in the milk markets generally you are finding a gradual break- 
down of the barriers to the movements of milk between cities and 
producing areas. We are supplying information on which decisions 
are made. You will find that milk is being shipped over much broader 
areas and longer distances as a fluid mille item, and that it is getting 
into markets that were previously closed. 

Senator Toys. I know, but you would not say that any milk has 
come into this Washington area? 

Mr. TreioGan. I did not say Washington. 

Senator Tuyr. Would you say it is going into Tennessee? 

Mr. TreLoGan. Yes. 

Senator Tuyn. You mean from Wisconsin? 

Mr. Tretocan. I do not know whether any is from Wisconsin. 

Senator Tuye. Is it coming from Minnesota to Memphis, Tenn.? 
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Mr. Tretocan. Some of your milk from Wisconsin and Minnesota 
is being shipped much broader distances, but not necessarily to 
Memphis as fluid milk. 

Senator Tuyr. You say much broader but I am just trying now to 
get down again to where we know what we are talking about. I was 
just wondering whether any milk was going from Wisconsin or Minne- 
sota or North Dakota to Memphis, Tenn. 

Mr. TretoGan. I cannot say right now that it is. 

Senator Taye. At least I did not believe it was, not when I was 
close to it. Ido not think that any fluid milk is going from Wisconsin 
or North and South Dakota or Minnesota to Boston or to Baltimore or 
to New York. That is what I am trying to get at. You spent a quar- 
ter of a million dollars on the question and those markets are shut off 
to the producer group that qualifies under the grade AA milk. The 
market is still shut off to them in all instances. 

Mr. Treiocan. In some instances. 

Senator Tuye. In all instances, except when they make an excep- 
tion when their supply is short and they want the milk. Only then 
do they make the exception and it is not a uniform national situation 
where a producer with a grade AA milk can make an offer on the 
market. It is only when that market is in dire need that they go 
back out and make a bid to bring it in but that only happens when 
there is a shortage and when there is a dire need for milk. 

Mr. Tre.oGan. Essentially you are dealing with a problem that is 
established by local regulations. Before you wrestle with that 
problem we feel we have to dev elop the facts of what those regulations 
are and how they are applied in the communities, and we have done 
that kind of work. 

Senator Tuy. The fact that you developed that was known to the 
producer group. You only developed something that they already 
were aware of. They were aware that they could not get down here 
with milk no matter whether they had the qualifications in the 
product or not. 

Mr. TreLocan. We are trying to do everything we can research- 
wise to free trade genefally. 

Mr. Wetts. This is where the answer moves beyond research. 
Research shows you what the regulations are and some of our research 
has been directed toward the proposition of how do you meet these 
regulations at a lower cost. 

Mr. Herreui. There is only one other comment. I think it 
should be made clear that this discussion of the research with respect 
to dairy products that Mr. Trelogan was just mentioning is not 
related to the “Payments to States’? item. This research work of 
about a quarter of a million dollars which Mr. Trelogan previously 
mentioned was not financed out of the “Payments to States’ item. 

Senator Youna. How was that financed? 

Mr. Herrewe. It was financed out of the other research appropria- 
tions to the Department. 


INSPECTION SERVICES 


Mr. Wetus. Mr. Chairman, as to the marketing services portion, 
the only change from the budget estimate in the House was an 
increase of $220,000 for maintaining fresh fruit and vegetable inspec- 
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tion at the current level without the necessity of raising fees. The 
Budget suggested a reduction of slightly over $500,000 for our market- 
ing service work including reduction in the funds available for inspec- 
tion services having to do with fresh and processed fruit and 
vegetables, poultry, certain demonstration activities having to do 
with cotton and tobacco standards. The House restored $220,000 
of that, which will allow us, if it should stand, to continue our fresh 
fruit and vegetable work at its current level without the necessity of 
increased rates. 

The budget recommendation was based on the belief that we should 
cradually try to build up the rate structure for our inspection services 
to where they were essentially self-supporting, and there was a major 
start made in that direction this year. 

Senator Youne. Do you object to that House raise? 

Mr. Weuus. In one way, Mr. Senator, as the Administrator of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service it will make life much simpler for me 
because I will not have to explain why we are raising fresh fruit and 
vegetable inspection rates. On the other hand, I should say that the 
budget estimate was based on the belief that we should gradually 
work toward a more self-supporting inspection service. We have a 
provision in the detailed notes here for somewhere between $10 million 
and $11 million of trust funds which are collected over and above these 
appropriations and used to pay the inspection service. So that in 
large part the inspection service costs are met from fees and charges, 
but in line with congressional policy the budget proposal was to make 
the permissive inspection and grading work more ae self-supporting. 

Senator Younc. I have always been accused of being a little too 
liberal with these agricultural appropriations, but I think the House 
yesterday outdid any liberalness | may have had. 

Do you have any other testimony? 

Does that complete your testimony? 

Mr. Weuus. I have, Mr. Chairman, a series of notes on each of 
these specific items which I would like to have inserted in the record, 
if | might, so that there will be an explanation of all our appropriations. 
There are a number of items that we have not discussed, as | have tried 
to direct myself to changes in the budget which came about as a result 
of the House action; however, these statements cover all items. 

Senator Youne. That will be included in the record. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


MARKETING RESEARCH 


OBJECTIVE AND CURRENT ACTIVITIES 


The work of this project is aimed at increasing, through research, the efficiency 
with which agricultural products are taken in the raw state from the farm and 
placed in the hands of the consumers in the forms, at the times, and in the places 
desired by consumers. Studies and investigations are made of (a) transportation 
rates and costs and marketing facilities, equipment and handling methods; (6) the 
biological, physical, and economic aspects of measuring, maintaining, and im- 
proving product quality; (c) trade in specific agricultural commodities, including 
measurements of costs and margins, market organization and practices, and 
improvement in market information; and (d) the uses and market acceptance of 
new and established agricultural products, techniques for analyzing consumer 
market behavior, market potentials, and methods of merchandising. 

The research, involving cooperation with other public and private agencies, is 
designed to benefit all of the major agricultural commodity groups and as many 
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of the other commodities as possible, and to cover each stage of marketing- 
assembly points, terminal or central markets, wholesale and retail markets. 

Many of the field employees are stationed at or near State experiment stations 
and are working directly witb personnel of the experiment stations on cooperative 
marketing research. Insofar as is practicable research is also conducted under 
contract by public and private agencies under the authority provided in the 
Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946. 


INCREASES 


An increase of $1,100,000 is proposed for new or expanded research directed 
toward ways of overcoming the urgent marketing problems created by recent 
developments in marketing which are being accentuated by current cost and 
price changes. The following are a few examples of the more pressing marketing 
problems which need attention at the present time with an indication of some 
of the specific studies being proposed: 


(1) Reduction of costs through greater economies and efficiencies in marketing and 
transportation operations 


Marketing the products of the Nation’s farms, ranches, and groves requires the 
physical handling and movement of millions of tons of commodities each year. 
Some of these products are handled as many as 25 or 30 times between producer 
and consumer. Currently the labor required for marketing some products exceeds 
the labor necessary to produce them. Costs incurred in getting farm products 
to consumers have been rising in the past few years, chiefly as a result of in- 
creases in wage rates and transportation rates. For example, average hourly 
earnings of food-marketing employees were 18 percent higher in early 1953 than 
in early 1950, and were 83 percent higher than in 1945. The continuous sharp 
rise in wage rates in food marketing reflects rising rates in other segments of 
the economy, and is largely outside the control of food-marketing agencies. 
However, the large number of man-hours required in marketing coupled with 
high wage rates emphasizes the need for more efficient utilization of manpower 
as a means of reducing marketing costs. 

The proposed increase of $144,000 for this project would be used for research 
work directed toward ways of reducing marketing costs through improved han- 
dling, packaging, processing, storing, shipping, and merchandising of farm products. 

I would include analyses of costs and ways of reducing costs and improving 
efficiency in (a) the packing and processing of fruits and vegetables, (b) proc- 
essing of mixed foods, (c) manufacturing textiles, (d) transportation, (¢) handling 
potatoes, beans, and peas, (f) processing of poultry, (g) improved and cheaper 
shipping containers, (hk) prepackaging of dry milk, (7) prepackaging of perishable 
products, (7) vacuum and hydrocooling of fruits and vegetables, and (k) methods 
of assembling milk from farms. 


(2) Protecting the nutritive value and other desirable qualities of ‘farm products and 
preventing waste and spoilage in marketing channels 

One of the most pressing problems, particularly in this period of large supplies, 
is in connection with the preservation of product quality in storage and other 
channels of marketing. The constant plague of insect infestation in stored 
grains and the hazards in the use of new insecticides accentuate the need for 
more effective control. 

The proposed increase of $225,000 would provide for projects to deal more 
adequately with this problem including (a) the exploration and development of 
new and improved methods for insect control, including use of electric energy ; 
(b) improved storage of grains and seeds, including determination of maximum 
moisture content and temperature, mechanical aeration and cooling methods, and 
development of improved structural forms; (c) basic postharvest physiology of 
fruits and vegetables; (d) study of bruising of livestock in transit; (e) develop- 
ment of a quick test for baking and other qualities in dried milk; ({) development 
of methods for identification of superior meat-type hogs; (g) development of 
methods for rapid determination of moisture in grains and seeds; (h) measure- 
ment of grain shrinkage in storage; (7) determination of oil content and character- 
istics of oilseeds; (j) preslaughter treatment of meat animals; and (k) increased 
efficiency in marketing eggs and maintaining quality. 


(3) Improvements in “market organization, facilities, and practices”’ 


Adjustments within the marketing system are needed as a result of technological 
advances in processing, handling, and distributing, and to changes in consumer 
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habits and customs. Market operators need technical assistance and guidance 
directed toward more efficient use of labor through mechanization and work 
sim plification and conserving transportation by determining advantageous market 
locations or types of carriers. 

The proposed increase of $432,300 would be used to (a) broaden the scope of 
steivatinas new market facilities; (b) improve packing and loading techniques for 
shipping perishable products; (c) improve refrigeration methods for fruits and 
vegetables; (d) expand studies to improve methods, equipment, and structures 
for drving, conditioning, and storing grains, seeds, and feeds; and for storing 
fruits and vegetables, nursery stock, and plant materials; (¢) investigate auto- 
matie egg-candling devices; (f) study on a wider seale the physical and economic 
spects of prepackaging horticultural products, animal products, and poultry 
products; and (g) provide for new or expanded activities dealing with such prob- 
lems as the influence of competing fibers on wool and the organization of the 
wool marketing industry; marketing of frozen foods, and sugar and maple prod- 
ucts, fats and oils and oilseeds, and poultry products; dairy plant diversification; 
coordinated selling of citrus; and a survey of the frozen-food locker industry 


Development of new or expanded domestic markets, particularly for commodities 
in surplus supply 

Additional information is needed as to consumers’ preferences for basic food- 
stuffs and farm or ranch produced fibers. Appraisals should be made of present 
and possible new domestic distribution programs with the object of determining 
the adequacy of such programs in moving surplus agricultural products into con- 
sumption and at the same time improving the health and nutritional standards 
of underconsuming elements of the population. Methods of merchandising agri- 
cultural products should be studied with the object of aiding marketing firms in 
stimulating purchases and consumption of agricultural products in abundant or 
surplus supply. 

The proposed increase of $298,600 would be used for new and expanded research 
relating to (a) an analysis of consumer preference for breads of different formula- 
tions; (b) current problems and practices of waste disposal and byproduct utiliza- 
tion of the poultry processing, egg handling, and hatchery industry; (c) market 
outlets for oilseeds and fats and oils; (d) expanding dry-milk uses; (e) appraisal 
of present and possible new domestic distribution programs to determine their 
adequacy in moving surplus products into consumption; (f) methods of mer- 
chandising agricultural products; (g) market potentials for sugarcane bagasse 
h) consumer acceptance of eggs; and (7) improvement of wholesale market news} 

. 


CROP AND LIVESTOCK ESTIMATES 


This is the project under which we gather, analyze, and publish basic statis- 
tical and economic data relating to food and agriculture including acreages, 
vields, production, stocks, values, and utilization of farm crops; numbers, pro- 
duction, value, and utilization of livestock and livestock products; and such 
related data as prices received and prices paid by farmers. Thousands of farmers, 
processors, merchants, and others serve as volunteer reporters and these reports 
are supplemented by field observation of our statisticians and other data to 
provide the many estimates and reports issued for public information. 

There is $3,842,200 available for this work for the current fiscal year. The 
1955 budget carries an allowance of $4,088,000 or an increase of $245,800. This 
increase includes $58,800 to place the penalty mail costs on a full 12-month basis 
(as compared with 10% months as reflected in the figures for the fiscal year 1954). 
The remaining $187,000 is for new or expanded crop reports as follows: (1) Devel- 
oping a midyear forecast of the calf crop and expand and accelerate the end-of- 
the-season reports to furnish special calf crop estimates, by States, in March. 
These reports would fill a long felt need for current and timely information on 
calf production which is necessary to gauge the current and prospective supplies 
of meat; (2) weekly reports on broiler chick placements which are needed in 
additional areas in 5 States and to expand the service to 6 additional States 
where broiler production has increased markedly in recent years; (3) expanding 
estimates of cattle on feed to cover the Corn Belt, Texas, and Colorado. This 
would round out the work which has been developed on a pilot basis in Illinois, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Idaho, and California; (4) expanding the reports of turkey poult 
place ments in 6 major producing States the service started during the last vear 
in such way as to give the turkey industry a turkey poult service similar to that 
for the boiler industry; (5) breaking out the statistics on the summer or relatively 
early crop of potatoes in about 6 of the late-crop potato States in order to provide 
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much more accurate guides than are now available for estimating potato market- 
ings for the period July and September; and (6) developing statistics on the 
increased use of vegetable fat in certain dairy products affecting marketing 
patterns, especially in the so-called dairy desserts in which vegetable fats and 
milk solids-nonfat are mixed. 

All of these items covered in the requested increase for crop and livestock 
estimates are types of marketing statistics which have been recommended strongly 
by advisory committees and the various industry groups affected. 


EcoNOMIC AND STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


Under this project, we analyze the economic situation and outlook for farm 
products including factors affecting price, supply, consumption, and so forth, as 
well as trends and possible future trends; maintaining a reservoir of current 
economic data and to supply information on the situation for all the principal 
agricultural products and for agriculture as a whole; develop average and parity 
prices and keep current the many indexes and series; prepare data on farm income 
as well as on agricultural history, farm population movements, labor supply, 
wages and wage scales, farm organization and levels and standards of living. 

Kight hundred and sixty thousand dollars is available for this work in fiscal 
year 1954. The budget contains an estimate of $1,027,000 for fiscal year 1955—an 
increase of $167,000. Seventy-four thousand dollars of this increase will be used 
to develop State-by-State estimates of production expenditures by farmers which 
will at the same time materially strengthen our production expenditure estimates 
for the United States as a whole. 

In the past we have been estimating cash receipts from sales of farm products 
and gross farm income, including allowances for farm-produced and consumed 
food, ete., by States. These cash receipts and gross income allowances are in 
large part byproducts of our estimates of crop and livestock production and 
utilization and prices received by farmers. There are no similar basic series 
relating to farm use of production items with the result that the limited resources 
available allow only reasonably accurate estimates to be made of farm production 
expenditures for the United States as a whole. One must of course make allow- 
ances for production expenses in order to arrive at estimates of net income to 
farm operators or farm people which is actually available for farm family living, 
paying debts, or further investment. The several farm organizations, as well as 
many others, have often pointed out that the cash receipts figures are much too 
frequently used as if they in effect represented net farm income comparable to 
corporation profits and wages paid labor. The last calendar year, for example, 
cash receipts from farm marketings were almost $31 billion and realized gross 
farm income about $35 billion. But production expenditures, including allow- 
ances for normal depreciation rates on farm machinery, ran about $22,200 million 
with the result that the realized net income of farm operators was estimated at 
$12,800 million. 

We believe that the $74,000 allowance would let us do a reasonable job of 
estimating production expenses by States which would in turn not only allow us 
to estimate net farm incomes by States but also to materially strengthen and 
improve our expenses and net income estimates for the United States as a whole. 
In fact, we believe this is one of the most urgently needed additions to the Federal 
statistical system and it would not only be of interest to farmers and those working 
with farm people and farm products but would also help to strengthen the agri- 
cultural allowances in our national income estimates as well. 

The other $93,000 of the allowance for economic analysis is to assist in 
strengthening commodity analysis and agricultural outlook work. 

For several years prices of farm products have been dropping, while the farmer’s 
costs have remained high. This makes it all the more important that the farmer 
know the economic forces affecting the outlook for agriculture generally and for 
his commodities specifically. It is the funetion of the Department’s outlook 
work to inform the farmer of changing economic conditions so that he can make 
production and marketing decisions on the basis of reliable information. 

To do this effectively will require the addition of first-line commodity analysts 
to give increased attention to the analysis of factors affecting commodity price 
and income prospects with emphasis upon regional and area differences. Such 
studies would improve the outlook work and give the additional analyses needed 
to give better service to farmers and others concerned with agricultural problems. 
In addition, these types of analyses would enable the Department to give more 
intelligent attention to the problem of expanding foreign trade in agricultural 
commodities. 
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MaRKET NEws 


An increase of $94,500 is requested under the market news project for the 
purpose of placing penalty mail costs on a full-year basis. 

Under this activity, we collect and disseminate current market information on 
all major agricultural commodities. Provision of timely data on the supply, 
movement, and prices of farm products in producing and consuming areas aids 
in the orderly marketing of farm products. 

Effective operation of this program entails periodic mailings of large numbers of 
market news reports. During fiscal year 1953, approximately 33 million mimeo- 
graphed reports were issued. Absorption of the cost of mailing these reports 
would necessitate the closing of some of the local offices and the areas around them 
would neither provide nor receive the data on marketings, produce movements, 
, ete., on which they rely. 

Currently, year-round or seasonal offices are maintained in 112 cities and towns 
throughout the country. Personnel in these offices are at a minimum with many 
operating as one-man offices. This offers little opportunity for reducing costs 
without closing offices. Although demonstrated need and current requests for 
additional service exist for a number of areas, no increased funds for program 
expansion is requested for fiscal year 1955. Provision of additional funds to 
cover penalty mail costs is, however, essential to the maintenance of the current 
level of service. 

The market information is assembled largely through interviews with buvers 
and sellers on the market during trading hours. The reporters also inspect records, 
collect reports on rail and truck unloads, warehousemen’s stocks in storage, and 
make numerous contacts with various groups by telephone, mail, and telegraph 
Data obtained locally are analyzed by local reporters, integrated with data 
received from reporters at other points, and adapted for local use. The basic 
data are also relaved to ceniral market news offices and integrated with other data 
on broad regional or nationwide bas¢ 

Every available medium is used to get current market news to farmers and other 
iser For example, during the pasi fiscal year, 1,475 radio stations, 40 tele- 
vision stations, and over 1,000 daily newspapers helped disseminate market news 
without charge to the Government. In order to furnish the market data to these 
and other outlets and to users desiring the information directly, reliance must be 
placed on mailed reports. 

This service has been conducted in cooperation with the States for many vears. 
In recent years, considerable progress has been made in working out more uniform 
cooperative financing arrangements. In 19538, cooperative agreements were in 
effect with 34 States and Hawaii, under which the States contributed nearlv 20 
percent of the total cost of the service under agreement. In addition, 18 States 

ave reported expenditures for market news services not under Federal-State 
agreement but which, nevertheless, are related to and form a complementary 
part of the total market news service in the United States. Any breakdown or 
reduction in the Federal service to these partnerships, such as would result from 


absorption of penalty mail costs, would be a serious handicap to continued progress 
along these lines. 


prices 


INSPECTION, GRADING, CLASSING, AND STANDARDIZATION 


\ net reduction of $550,803 is proposed for this activity. 

Under this project we establish uniform standards of quality for farm products 
and provide an impartial inspection, grading, and classing service applying these 
tandards. By this means sellers are aided in obtaining prices commensurate 
with the qualitv of their products; buvers, sellers, and lenders can deal in farm 
commodities without personally inspecting the products; a basis is provided for 
comparable price quotations on different) markets; and a basis is provided for 
ettlement of disputes over quality or specifications 
The inspection and grading work is performed under a number of arrangements 
hrough which service is provided by inspectors emploved under cooperative 
agreements, principally with States (there are now over 200 such agreements 
inspectors employed bv the Department of Agriculture, and individuals licensed 
and supervised by the Department. The exact nature of the arrangements varies 
with commodities. Most of these agreements with the cooperators include trust 
fund financing arrangements. 
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ACTIVITY LARGELY FINANCED FROM FEES 


By these arrangements most of the work is financed through fees or charges t: 
the users of the service. During fiscal year 1953, the entire activity was over 76 
percent self-supporting. 

Although organized on a commodity basis, this project can be divided essential] \ 
into three types of activity: 

(1) Permissive inspection services: Those in which the inspection or grading 
work is provided on request—dairy and poultry products; fresh and processed 
fruits and vegetables: rice, hay, beans, ete.; cottonseed; meat and meat 
products; naval stores; and liquid sugar, sirups, and molasses. 

(2) Mandatory inspection services: Those in which the law requires that 
the grading or classing be provided—cotton, grain, tobacco. 

(3) Standardization and related activities basic to the whole operation 
This includes developing and prescribing uniform standards and grades. 


INCREASED FEES FOR PERMISSIVE INSPECTION PLANNED 


The overall reduction of $550,803 is largely attributable to a proposed decrease 
of $483,950 for permissive inspection, a program decrease of $486,400 offset by a 
penalty mail increase of $2,450. 

Fees charged for permissive inspection are used to pay a large part of the cost 
of the service. This decrease in appropriated funds will be offset to the extent 
possible by increased fees, in line with the policy expressed by Congress in the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act for 1952 that all service activities be made 
self-sustaining to the fullest extent possible. 


ADJUSTMENTS IN MANDATORY INSPECTION SERVICES 


A number of adjustments are proposed under the mandatory inspection services. 
The proposed reduction of $63,050 for cotton classing, made up of a program 
decrease of $100,000 offset by a penalty mail allowance of $36,950, will reduce the 
amount to that originally contemplated and approved in the appropriation for 
1954. The reduction, therefore, represents only the increase administratively 
applied to this work from savings in other lines of work in 1954 in order to reduce 
the amount it would otherwise have been necessary under the law to advance from 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

An increase of $89,650 is proposed for work under the Grain Standards Act. 
This consists of a program increase of $51,000, a penalty mail increase of $1,650, 
and an additional program increase of $37,000, which it is expected can be made 
available for this work through other adjustments anticipated within the inspec- 
tion, grading and standardization project. 

More effective supervision of the work of licensed inspectors is urgently needed. 
During 1953, licensees inspected and graded nearly 4.3 billion bushels of grain 
entailing over 244 million inspections by more than 500 licensees at 258 points 
throughout the country. 

The Federal personnel were able to supervise only 9 percent of the inspections. 
This did not provide adequate supervision to assure uniform and proper grade 
determinations. 

The Department has recently received complaints on the quality of grain 
shipped to foreign countries. This is damaging to United States foreign commerce 
in grain. Since this situation may be attributed in part to faulty grading, it is 
essential that more adequate supervision be provided. 

The need for strengthened supervision is particularly acute at ports such as 
Houston, Port Arthur, and Corpus Christi, Tex., Mobile, Ala., and Norfolk, Va., 
which have experienced large gain as grain shipping ports. Problems also exist 
at interior points such as Des Moines, Wichita, and Enid, Okla. 


REDUCTION PROPOSED IN DEMONSTRATION WORK 


Two net reductions are proposed in the work in standardization and related 
activities—(1) A reduction of $24,425 to be met by curtailing cotton standardiza- 
tion and tobacco demonstration activities. ‘This may result in some delays in 
the distribution of copies of official cotton standards and the substantial reduction 
of tobacco demonstration work in the flue-cured areas; and (2) a decrease of 
$32,028 in activities relating primarily to the compilation and dissemination of 
information on marketing methods, practices, and processing techniques. The 
savings are expected to be effected primarily from completion of work in connection 
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with securing information on plant capacities of the meat packing’ industry to 
correlate livestock slaughtering and meat production; and a substantial reduction 
in preparing and distributing educational materials and farmers’ bulletins as well 
as in programs dealing with improving the efficiency of processing, storing, trans- 
porting, and distributing poultry and egg products. 


FreiGgHT Rates FoR Farm Propvucts 


\ decrease of $6,300 is proposed in this item to be met by a reduction of one in 
the present staff of transportation analysts. 

Under this project we assist farmers in obtaining and maintaining equitable 
and reasonable transportation rates and services through participation in their 
behalf in formal hearings before the Interstate Commerce Commission and other 
regulatory bodies and through informal negotiations with carriers and groups of 
carriers 

Specialists in transportation and marketing employed in our Freight Rate Service 
Branch determine whether adjustments in rates appear necessary as a result of 
changes in the volume of goods carried, competitive situations, and new practices 
resulting in greater efficiency. They make constant surveys of tariffs and trans- 
portation practices and maintain close relationships with producers and trade 
groups, as well as preparing data for presentation before the ICC and other 
regulatory bodies. 

Rate adjustments effected in any l-vear range from reduction in rates on par- 
ticular commodities between specific points to adjustments that cover the entire 
country on all commodities. Last vear we participated in 77 formal and 29 
informal cases 

This work is important in combating increased freight-rate costs and main 
taining equitable rates for farm products. However, in the interest of economy, 
we feel that a small budgetary reduction can be accomplished without material 
adverse effect on this work. 


REGULATORY ACTIVITIES 


A decrease of $56,950 is proposed in this item. This represents a program 
decrease of $57,660 and an allowance of $710 for penalty mail costs. 

We administer seven laws under this project, all of which are designed to protect 
producers and handlers of agricultural commodities from financial loss due to 
deceptive, careless, or fraudulent marketing practices. These 7 laws include 
Federal Seed, Naval Stores, Tobacco Plant and Seed Exportation, Packers and 
Stockvards, Warehouse, and 2 Standard Container Acts. 

The specific activities and problems to be solved vary in their details for each 
act but the method of administering each follows the same general pattern and 
includes two or more of the following: 

1. Licensing or registration 

2. Supervising the operations of licensees 

3. Collecting and testing samples 

4. Investigating complaints and handling violations 

Most of the reduction will be met by curtailing activities under two of the 
acts— Federal Seed and Packers and Stockyards. Inasmuch as the import activ- 
ity under the Federal Seed Act is mandatory, the program decrease of $15,475 
in this activity will be met by curtailing investigations, of violations of the 
interstate provisions. 

The major activity under the Packers and Stockyards Act is the supervision 
of the operations at posted stockvards. The reduction of $37,950 proposed in 
this activity will be met by closing the office at Cleveland and transferring the 
work now being performed there to Chicago and by curtailing services at 
Cincinnati and other points. 





ADMINISTRATION AND COORDINATION OF STATE PAYMENTS 


No inerease is requested under this project which finances the small Federal 
staff of marketing specialists who administer and coordinate the matched-fund 
cooperative marketing service work performed by the States with the assistance 
of Federal funds provided by the appropriation ‘‘Payments to States, Territories, 
and possessions.” 

The work under this project is aimed at securing the maximum contribution 
to the improvement in the marketing of agricultural products from the matched- 
fund marketing service projects. It includes reviewing State work plans and 
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recommending allotment of funds, furnishing technical assistance to State market- 
ing agencies in the solution of marketing problems, appearing before commodity 
advisory committees to present recommendations on State proposals, inspecting 
expenditures under matched-fund marketing service projects for compliance with 
the provisions of the Agricultural Marketing Act, and sponsoring the annual 
national marketing service workshops. 

During the current fiscal year, the national marketing workshop was held at 
Louisville, Ky., with 108 State and Federal marketing specialists in attendance 
This 4-day conference developed marketing service programs for nine agricultura] 
commodities which identified each marketing problem on which action is needed 
for the commodity covered, determining the kind of marketing service program 
to solve the problem, and making clear how the proposed program would solve 
the problem. 

The program budgeted in 1954 and 1955 contemplates that staff marketing 
specialists will visit each cooperating State at least once yearly for the purpose 
of assessing the progress being made, counseling with the States concerning 
operating problems, and giving them the benefit of successful program approaches 
and techniques used in other States when faced with comparable problems. 


PAYMENTS To Statts, TERRITORIES, AND POSSESSIONS 


We are proposing this year, a separate appropriation to continue the service 
work in marketing improvement with the States authorized by section 204 (b) of 
the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946. In the past, this work has been carried 
out under the appropriation “Agricultural Marketing Act, Agriculture,’’ which 
also included research and other work conducted directly by the Department. 

The funds used in the current fiscal year are transferred in the estimates as a 
base for the proposed new appropriation. 

These funds are to be used, as in the past, to match contributions by State 
departments of agriculture, bureaus of markets, and similar agencies. The success 
of this approach in meeting some of our most difficult problems by attacking them 
in the areas where thev exist in cooperation with State and loca] agencies has 
recommended it for this separate and increased attention. 

We are requesting an increase for this work in the coming fiscal year of 
$327,000. The urgent need for attention to problems of marketing farm products 
makes it imperative that more services be provided under State and local services. 
Our feeling is that this program with its strong reliance upon States and localities 
should have high priority. This program recognizes the important role of the 
States in helping to convert results of research into service projects tailored to 
meet local conditions. During the current fiscal year, 82 such projects are being 
carried out in 31 States and 3 Territories or possessions. 

This work is aimed at providing assistance to producers and processors in in- 
creasing efficiency of marketing through improving and maintaining product 
quality; increasing the use of improved facilities, eauipment, and work methods 
in the preparation, care, and handling of agricultural products; and the attain- 
ment of more equitable distribution through providing special, local market infor- 
mation relating to marketing reauirements, supplies, and demand. 

Thus, on-the-spot assistance is given to expanding of outlets, reduction of losses, 
and increase in returns to farmers in the marketing of their products. 

The States proposed many more worthwhile projects than were possible with 
the funds available for the current fiscal vear. Additional important work is 
being proposed in manv States for the coming vear. We believe the budget esti- 
mate can be used effectively, offering an efficient means of assisting in translating 
research results into useful services. 


REPAYMENT TO ComMopiTry CREDIT CORPORATION 


This item provides for reimbursement to the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for funds advanced in the fiseal vear 1953 for classing of cotton and the inspection 
of tobacco which did not go under Commodity Credit Corporation loan. 

The Cotton Grade and Staple Statistics Act, as amended by the Smith-Doxey 
Act of 1937, provides that there shall be free classing service provided farmers 
organized in groups to promote the improvement of cotton. The Tobacco In- 
spection Act makes it mandatory upon the Department similarly to provide 
grading service at auction markets regularly designated after approval by two- 
thirds of those voting in a referendum of growers who sell their tobacco at the 
respective markets. 
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Because of the difficulty of estimating in advance the amount of funds required 
to provide these mandatory services, the Congress in the appropriation act of 
1952 provided that additional needed funds above those provided in the appro- 
priation act should be advanced for this purpose by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, subject to reimbursement to the Corporation through a subsequent 
appropriation for that portion of the advance not represented by funds used in 
the classing of cotton or inspecting of tobacco which actually went under Com- 
modity Credit Corporation loans. This provides the basis for the estimates 
under this item. 

For the fiscal year 1952 the repayment provided by the appropriation act for 
1954 included $768,505 to repay Commodity Credit Corporation for funds ad- 
vanced in the fiscal vear 1952. This was a net figure as unobligated balances 
in all marketing services items were used to cut down the appropriation repayment 
to Commodity Credit Corporation. 

A total of $1,400,000 was advanced in fiscal year 1953. However, principally 
because of the heavy volume of cotton and tobacco placed under loan, only 
$441,655 (ineluding interest) is needed in 1955 to repay CCC 

Under the basic law, the Department is obligated to do this work. It is work 
which is conducive to orderly operations and stabilization in the marketing of these 
commodities. Under this provision in the appropriation act, the Congress has 
provided a financing arrangement which permits the Department to discharge 
this obligation in an expeditious and economical manner. 


ScHoo.i-LuNcH PROGRAM 


To carry out the provisions of the National School Lunch Act, we propose the 
appropriation of $68 million for fiscal year 1955. 

This is one of our most successful efforts in working with the States in carrying 
out a nationwide program with widespread local application. Over 10 million 
children are expected to participate next vear and to benefit from improved nu- 
trition At the same time the purchases by schools of over a quarter of a billion 
dollars’ worth of food from local merchants will have a strong supporting effect 
upon farm markets. 

Over the years there have been increasing contributions by the States and 
localities toward paying the costs of this program. The law requires that $1.50 
must be paid from sources within the State for each dollar derived from the Federal 
Government. During fiscal year 1953 State and local contributions from all 
sources including payments by participants exceeded $5 for each Federal dollar 
spent. 

SURPLUS COMMODITIES USED FOR SCHOOL LUNCHES 


In each year since the passage of the School Lunch Act, considerable quantities 
of surplus commodities acquired as part of the surplus removal and price support 
programs of the Department of Agriculture, financed by section 32 funds, have 
gone to the schools in addition to funds appropriated specifically for this purpose. 
In view of the growing stocks of these commodities in Government hands, the 
budget proposes increased use of such commodities and a corresponding reduction 
in funds appropriated for the central purchase of commodities under section 6 
of the School Lunch Act. 

By this means it will be possible to reduce appropriations to carry out t 
National School Lunch Act by $15 million without reducing 
assistance previously available to the program. In fact current expectations are 
that well over $100 million worth of beef, butter, cheese, and other nutritious foods 
from section 32 stocks can be distributed to schools this fiscal year. This is more 
than twice the quantity distributed in fiscal year 1953. It should be emphasized 
that this proposal (J) continues on as high, or at a higher, level the contribution of 
foods purchased by the Government for school use and (2) continues the actual 
cash contributions to schools at the current level. The net effect of this action is 
expected to be a continued increase in the effectiveness of this very desirable 
program, 


he 


the supplementary 


95 


XEMOVAL OF SuRPLUS AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES (Sec. 32 
This is the appropriation which is commonly referred to as section 32 as it is 
authorized by section 32 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1935. 
Over a period of vears, this appropriation has provided for the development and 
carrying out of activities which have aided greatly in furthering the movement of 
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agricultural commodities and which have had a beneficial stabilizing effect on the 
entire agricultural economy. 


PRINCIPAL PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 


Essentially it is a marketing appropriation as its purpose is to aid in removing 
from the market commodities in surplus on a seasonal, locational, or other basis 
and to expand market outlets for such commodities. These surplus removal 
activities have served to bolster sagging prices at the time and also to develop new 
outlets through normal channels of trade on a continuing basis. This is done 
through programs of direct purchase for distribution, encouragement of exports, 
diversion to byproducts and new uses, and other means. These various means, 
the volume of commodities moved and of other activities, are described in some 
detail in our justification notes. 

Aid to the agricultural economy under this appropriation at any given time is 
limited by (1) the total funds available, and (2) by the extent to which acceptable 
outlets are available 


FUNDS BASED ON CUSTOMS RECEIPTS 


The funds available for any given year is directly related to our import situation 
as the law provides for an appropriation in an amount equivalent to 30 percent of 
the customs receipts for the preceding calendar year. For the fiscal year 1955, 
an estimated $180 million will become available from this source. 

The status of funds, in any given year, is also affected by the extent to which 
surplus removal activities were required and acceptable outlets were available 
in previous years. By law, a balance not to exceed $300,000,000 may carry for- 
ward from preceding years. 


OBLIGATIONS, CARRYOVER, AND FUNDS AVAILABLE 


During fiscal vear 1953, obligations totaled about $75,000,000 against 
$402,000,000 available. For fiscal year 1954, after deducting the 1953 excess in 
carryover which reverted to the Treasury, we have about $470,000,000 available 
against which we estimate obligations of $229,000,000. On this basis, the carry- 
over to 1955 is estimated at $241,000,000 which will provide a total of about 
$421,000,000 available in that year. Operations are estimated at a level of about 
$245,000,000 for next vear, which represents a net increase of almost $16,000,000 
above the estimated obligations for this year. 


SCHOOL LUNCH PRINCIPAL OUTLET 


To the extent domestic outlets are available these funds will be used to purchase 
surplus commodities and make them available to eligible recipients. The school 
lunch programs throughout the States provide the biggest outlet for these pur- 
chases. The school lunch program is reaching only about one-third of the Nation’s 
eligible school children and the continuing growth in the number of participating 
schools and children is gradually broadening this outlet for surplus commodities. 
Some increase in distribution to eligible institutions and other similar outlets 
is also anticipated. Recently, there has been an increased need for distribution 
to needy persons through State welfare agencies. 


MARKETING AGREEMENTS AND ORDERS 


The costs of administering marketing agreements and orders, authorized by the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, are financed from section 32 funds. 
These programs are voluntary arrangements between producers, processors, and 
handlers, and the Government and illustrate how cooperation in improving 
marketing conditions can benefit producers and consumers. Administrative costs 
at the local level are paid from assessments. The programs in effect during 1953 
affected markets with an estimated farm value of more than $631 million in fruits 
and vegetables, $1,137,000,000 in milk, and $9 million in tobacco. 


MARKETING PLENTIFUL FOODS 


During the past year the Department has placed increased emphasis on pro- 
grams to stimulate the marketing of plentiful foods through normal channels of 
trade. Growing interest by producers and the distributive food trades in thls 
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approach toward meeting some of our marketing problems has been the key to 
the success of these efforts. It is our policy to give maximum encouragement. to 
such self-help programs. 

The merchandising drive on beef in the fall of 1953 is an outstanding example 
of the results that ean be obtained through cooperative merchandising and pro- 
notion programs On the part of producers and food distributors—encouraged and 
supported by the Government. It assisted in moving record quantities of beef. 
\ll segments of the food industry supported this effort—producers and processors, 
wholesalers and retailers; restaurants, instititonal buyers, and allied-food in- 
dustries; informational groups and many others in a position to bring beef to the 
attention of consumers. Producer groups have endorsed this merchandising pro- 
oram ashaving made a substantial contribution to the stabilization of cattle 
markets. 

Our most recent special effort in assisting the industry with these merchandising 
problems was concentrated on potatoes during the first 10 days of April A 

operative effort with the dairy industry is under way now directed at an intensive 
nerchandising effort during June Dairy Month. 

Effective merchandising programs also were undertaken for a variety of other 
foods during the past year. 

This highlights the principal activities assigned to the AMS under this 
appropriation. 

FOREIGN MARKET PROMOTION 


The budget under this appropriation also provides for an increase of $350,000 
to enable the Department to put on a full year basis the expanded program for 
levelopment of foreign market outlets for American surpluses and potential sur 
pluses. ‘The primary purpose of this work is to aid in removing surpluses from 
domestic markets. This project, financed with section 32 funds, is administered 
by the Foreign Agricultural Service. ‘lhat Service is actively engaging in an 
effort to reestablish markets abroad for a number of commodities, notably fruits, 
vegetables, dairy products, some livestock products, and fats and oils 

A more complete explanation of this work is contained in the ‘‘Increase and 
lecrease statement.’’ Improvements in exports with possibly some shifts in our 
imports would have a direct bearing on the activities carried out by AMS under 
this appropriation. Therefore, taken in perspective, promotion of foreign markets 
sa very Important part f the integrated surpius rem val program activities 


CONCLUSION 


Che purpose of section 32 


by moving surplus commodities from the market and utilizing them in acceptable 
yutlets. With an apparent need for increased emphasis on surplus removal 
activities, it would appear logical to utilize the section 32 appropriation to the 
fullest through adaptations in present programs or such other techniques on 
programs as might be developed. 


is to aid in maintaining and stabilizing farm income 


PERISHABLE AGRICULTURAL Com™Mopities Act FuNpD 


Chis is the fund which is utilized to administer the Perishable Agricultural 
Commodities Act, the Produce Ageney Act, and the Export Apple and Pear 
Acts. 

Under the Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act, commission merchants, 
lealers, and brokers handling fresh and frozen fruits and vegetables are licensed 
Under the law the $15 annual license fee is deposited into this special fund. By 
this means the cost to AMS of this program is borne by the industry 

In addition to the licensing activitv, the program includes investigation of 
complaints of violations. In some cases informal settlement of the disputes 
between buyers and sellers are achieved, in other cases formal decisions involy 
ing payments or repafation awards between parties must be mack In some 
instances licenses are suspended or revoked. 

The program is aimed at assuring equitable treatment to buyers and sellers of 
these farm products and also helps protect producers and consumers 

The present financing arrangement was provided by the Congress by an amend 
ment in 1950. The program has been working very well since this arrangement 
was placed in effect and we anticipete no change in the year ahead As I have 
indicated, this fund is self-supporting {ss our budget reveals, we are estimating 
the same amount of revenues in 1955 2s for the ¢ i 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Senator Youna. I will place in the record at this point a letter to 
the entire Florida delegation, both the House and the Senate, dealing 
with the subject of discussion today; also three telegrams I received 
on April 13, one from William E. Lamble, Jr., president, Baltimore 
Canned Food Exchange; one from John W. Rue, executive secretary, 
Tri-State Packers Association of Easton, Md.; and the third from 
William H. Sherman, secretary, New York State Canners and Freezers 
Association, Rochester, N. Y. 

(The letter and telegrams referred to follow:) 

Easton, Mp., April 13, 1954. 
Senator Mitton R. Youna, 
Senate Office Building: 

The Baltimore Canned Foods Exchange, an association of food processors 
of Baltimore, Md., strongly urges that you consider favorably the $185,000 
appropriation of last vear for the agricultural marketing service to be designated 
for the processed foods grading division. Work provided by this appropriation 
most necessary for good of industry and consumers. 

Wituram FE. LAMBLE, JR., 
President, Baltimore Canned Food Exchange, Baltimore, Md. 


Easton, Mp., April 13, 1954. 
Senator Mitton R. Youna, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Tri-State Packers Association, representing good processors of Delaware, 
Maryland, and New Jersey, urgently requests inclusion of $185,000 appropriation 
for Processed Grading Division of Agricultural Marketing Service to carry on 
important training of inspectors and administration of Field Grading Service. 
Most important to entire processing industry. Omittance by House is discrimi- 
natory against this industry in favor of fresh fruits and vegetables. 


Joun W. Rog, 
Executive Secretary, Tri-State Packers Association, Inc. 
7? ’ 





RocueEster, N. Y., April 13, 1954. 
Hon. Miutron R. Youna, 
United States Senate: 


Understand House Agricultural Appropriation Committee has not included 
needed funds for Processed Products Standardization Division in budget recom- 
mendations. New York State Canners and Freezers Association representing 
over 90 percent of canned and frozen food industry of this State respectfully 
urges Senate’s committee include necessary funds for this much-needed work. 
Processors already paying fees to cover most of cost but certain functions carried 
on in Washington by agency not covered. We do not feel that our industry should 
be called upon to pay for administrative functions at Washington level. Under- 
stand $185,000 appropriated last year for this work. Respectfully request this 
same amount be made available this year. 


Wituiam H. SHERMAN, 
Secretary, New York State Canners and Freezers Association, Inc. 
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THe State oF FLoRIDA 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


TALLAHASSER, February 24, 1954. 
Hon. Spessard L. Holland, Hon. George A. Smathers, United States Senate, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Hon. Bob Sikes, Hon. Dwight L. Rogers, Hon. Syd Herlong, 
Hon. Charlie Bennett, Hon. Courtney Campbell, Hon. James A. Haley, Hon. 
Bill Lantaff, Hon. D. R. Matthews, Members of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR FRIENDs: It is my understanding that in the congressional appropria- 

yns act recently passed there was the amount of $246,000 cut from the United 
States Department of Agriculture’s appropriation which covered, at least in 
part, Federal inspection of agricultural products in terminal markets and at 
agricultural processing plants throughout the United States. 

It is quite evident, of course, that such a cut in the United States Department 
of Agriculture’s appropriation for the above allotted purposes has made it neces- 
sary to increase the Federal inspection fees at such points as mentioned above. 

By way of information, I think the congressional delegation should know, if 
they do not know already, that beginning this fiscal year Florida was required 
and concurred in the necessity for) to make a 20 percent increase in the overhead 
charge that the Florida Department of Agriculture will pay to the United States 
Department of Agriculture in operation of shipping point inspection services 
within Florida through our long existing cooperative agreements. 

It further is probably not necessary for me to explain that such fees for inspec- 
tion in this State are paid by the applicant using the service. This naturally 
results in just that much reduction in returns to agricultural producers in Florida. 
With present existing Federal taxes, this certainly is not consistent with the present 
existing prices of farm products. 

In view of the above, I most urgently recommend to Florida’s congressional 
delegation that any and every action possible on your part be made to have 
Congress give reconsideration to the reduction (by $246,000) in the Appropriations 
Act presently existing, and that this amount be reinstated for use by the United 
States Department of Agriculture for terminal inspection and inspection at 
agricultural processing plants. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
NaTHan Mayo, Commissioner. 

Senator YounG. Does that complete your testimony? 

Mr. We Ls. Yes, sir. 

Senator Young. Are there any further questions? 

Senator MayBank. | only want to say that I think the marketing 
people are doing a grand job in the Department of Agriculture and I 
am happy to assist them as | know you would be, to help in the 
marketing of these things. 

Senator Youne. The committee will stand in recess until 10 
tomorrow morning. 

(Thereupon, at 4:55 p. m., Thursday, April 15, 1954, the committee 
recessed to reconvene at 10 a. m., Friday, April 16, 1954 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 16, 1954 


Unirep Sratres SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Milton R. Young presiding. 
Present: Senators Young, Mundt, and Dirksen. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
RuraL ELEcTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENTS OF ANCHER NELSEN, ADMINISTRATOR, RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION; FRED H. STRONG, DEP- 
UTY ADMINISTRATOR; ROY K. ZOOK, ASSISTANT ADMINIS- 
TRATOR (ELECTRIC); J. K. O'SHAUGHNESSY, ASSISTANT AD- 
MINISTRATOR (TELEPHONE); ROBERT T. BEALL, CHIEF, AD- 
MINISTRATIVE DIVISION; GEORGE P, HERZOG, BUDGET OFFI- 
CER; ROBERT D. PARTRIDGE, PROGRAM ANALYST; LOUIS 
GORRIN, OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR; CHARLES L. GRANT, 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE 


ADMINISTRATION EXPENSES 


Senator Youna. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Nelsen, it is always a pleasure to have you appear before this 
committee. I believe you could be in Government a hundred years 
and no one would ever find anything dishonorable about your 
activities. 

What was your budget request for 1955 for administration expenses? 
Do you have that handy? 

Mr. Neusen. We have all of that, Senator. 

Senator Youna. For 1954 and 1955? ‘It is a little mixed up in the 
records as to what it is. 

Mr. Herzoc. The request for administrative expenses? 

Senator Youne. What were your appropriations for 1954? 


Senator Younc. What is your budget estimate? 
Mr. Herzoa. $7,085,000. 

Senator Youne. What did the House do? 

Mr. Herzoa. They increased it. 


45112—54 55 
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Senator Younc. The House just got through acting, you know. 
Mr. Herzoc. They increased the administrative expenses by 
$200,000, making it $7,285,000. 


LOAN AUTHORIZATION 


Senator Youne. On REA, what was your loan authorization last 
year plus carryover? That is for fiscal 1954. 

Mr. Herzoc. The loan authorization for fiscal year 1954 was $135 
million. 

Senator Young. That was REA? 

Mr. Herzog. For REA electrification loans. 

Senator Younc. And how much carryover? 

Mr. Herzoc. Carryover was $29,919,203. 

Senator Younc. What was the total? 

Mr. Herzoc. And then we had the rescissions. We are estimating 
during the year rescissions of $15 million, of which we rescinded a little 
better than $11 million so far. That makes a total of $179.9 million. 

Senator Youne. That you had available for fiscal 1954? 

Mr. Herzog. That is right. In addition to that we have a con- 
tingency authorization available of $45 million, which would make 
altogether $224.9 million that we could use this year if necessary. 

Senator Young. What will you have available now by the House 
action plus carryover? 

Mr. Herzog. A new authorization of $100 million and the contin- 
gency authorization of $35 million, plus our carryover estimated at 
$45 million, plus estimated rescissions of $5 million, making $185 
million available. That will vary. That may vary to the extent 


that we may have to use the contingency this year. If we draw on 
any of the contingency money this year, we may have more carryover 
next year. 

Senator Youna. That is $185 million against $224 million a year 
ago? 

Mr. Herzog. That is right. 


RURAL TELEPHONE PROGRAM 


Senator Youne. Would you give the same figures for the rural 
telephone program? 

Mr. Herzoa. Yes. In the rural telephone program the new author- 
ization for fiscal year 1954 was $67,500,000. We had a carryover of 
$7,092,500. T he total amount available for loans for fiscal year 1954 
is $74,592,500. For fiscal 1955 the request was $75 million which is 
the same amount the House bill provides for, a a carryover esti- 
mated of $592,500, giving us $75,592,500 for fiscal year 1955. 

Senator Youne. Then, you will have almost ‘exactly the same 
amount available for the RTA program for the coming year as the 
present year? 

Mr. Herzoc. That is correct. 

Senator Young. And about $40 million less for the REA? 

Mr. Herzoa. For the electrification loans, that is right. 

Senator Youna. Do you think that will be sufficient funds for both 
programs? 

Mr. Neisen. Well, the best way to gage it is by the figures of 
allocations. 1952, 1953, and 1954 runs around $165 million of allocated 
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dollars, REA-wise. I believe it is approximately that. We cannot 
ever estimate to the penny what we do not need. We try to plan and 
project our program on a 10-year plan basis, and our budget is sub- 
mitted on that basis. You can never tell what it may be. You may 
have some generation problems. You may have some new areas that 
you are getting into. 
* Mr. Chairman, in the House committee hearings, we have a very 
complete overall policy statement. It is not a prepared statement; it 
is ad lib, but we understood you were very busy so we did not plan 
on any extensive comment here. But if you want us to prepare an 
overall statement to go into the record, in keeping with this, we are 
happy to do it. 

Senator Youna. I think you should so our hearings will be complete. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
1. Electrification program 

REA has loaned about $2.8 billion to 1,079 rural electric borrowers who are 
serving more than 4 million consumers with 1.4 million miles of line financed by 
loan funds. During fiscal year 1954, REA expects loans to electric borrowers 
to reach as much as $165 million. It appears that the $45 million contingency 
fund for 1954 will be utilized. As of March 31, 1954, REA had made 215 electrie 
loans during fiscal year 1954, totaling $119 million. For the same period during 
fiscal vear 1953, 211 loans totaling $109 million were made. ‘lhe applications on 
hand have been reduced during the past year. On April 6, 1954, there were 201 
electric loan applications on hand totaling approximately $161 million; the total 
of electric loan applications on hand 1 year earlier was approximately $214 
million. 

With more than 9 in each 10 farms in the United States connected to central 
station electric service, the emphasis of this program has shifted to loan security, 
power supply, system improvements and other related operational problems. 
In order to meet the changing needs of the program and, at the same time, effect 
administrative economies, the electric program has been reorganized during the 
past year, and the number of staff divisions reduced. An Assistant Adminis- 
trator, Mr. Roy Zook, was appointed and given complete responsibility for the 
electric program. Definite lines of authority were established. ‘The new organi- 
zation is functioning smoothly. We have accomplished an accelerated rate in 
the processing of loan applications, given greater attention to problems of loan 
security, and realized an economy in administrative funds. 

At the present time, REA borrowers are meeting their loan obligations in good 
shape. ‘lhere are only 18 borrowers delinquent in their payments and the total 
delinquency is only 0.1 percent of the amount due. However, about half of the 
money loaned in the electric program has not yet reached the repayment stage. 
A method of appraising the borrowers’ operations has been developed which gives 
us a means of determining which borrowers may experience difficulty as their 
debt payments increase. There are 240 borrowers in that category. We are 
working with these borrowers to help them develop comprehensive management 
programs designed to eliminate their loan-security problems. In most instances, 
increased revenues will be required. REA is developing a power-use program in 
cooperation with the manufacturers, distributors, statewide associations of 
borrowers, commercial utilities, and others which we believe will be effective in 
increasing borrowers’ sales of energy. 

A simplified loans procedure has been put into operation which permits us to 
make loans to those borrowers with sound operating records with a minimum of 
delay and detailed study. This procedure has achieved a substantial reduction 
in the time and cost of processing loan applications. 

Certain areas are faced with a problem of power supply. In calendar year 
1953, the aggregate power requirement of REA borrowers was more than 14 
billion kilowatt-hours, and we estimate that by 1963 it will be twice that amount. 
REA policy with respect to generation and transmission loans remains what it 
has been since the inception of the program, and almost one-fourth of the money 
loaned thus far this fiscal year has been for generation and transmission facilities. 
It is increasingly apparent that it will require the best efforts of the borrowers, of 
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REA, the Department of the Interior, the commercial utilities, and others if we 
are to be sure that the farmers of America have an adequate supply of power at 
the lowest possible rates. While we believe it is vital to the success of the pro- 
gram that the right to make generation-transmission loans be preserved, we recog- 
nize that self-generation does not always produce the lowest cost power. Every 
feasible alternative must be carefully considered if we are to avoid burdening 
farmers with excessive power costs. 

The loan funds available to the electric program for fiscal year 1954 and the 
funds to be available for fiscal year 1955, taking into account the funds provided 
by H. R. 8779, are as follows: 





j 
| Fiscal year | House bill, 
| 1954 fiseal year 1955 


| 
Regular loan authorization $135, 000, 000 | $100, 000, 000 
Carryover from prior year 29, 919, 203 | 159, 919, 203 
Recissions during year of prior year loans. sre 215, 000, 000 | 2 5,000, 000 
Contingent authorization_. : 45, 000, 000 | 35, 000, 000 


Total estimated available for the year er se anal 2 224, 919, 203 2199, 919, 203 


1 Estimated on basis of drawing on contingent authorization of $45 million during fiscal year 1954. 
? Estimated. 


The details of the progress in and the current status of the rural electrification 
program are shown by the data below. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


Electrification program 


As of June 30, 1953 As of Apr. 2, 1954 
Applications for loans - —| 





= | = 
| Number; Amount | Number| Amount 


| | | 7 . reer 
Applications on hand... j ihe aatl 226 | $192, 951, 900 | 203 | $161, 920, 000 


Sec. 4 total — . j 215 192, 144, 400 | 193 | 161, 440, 000 
Distribution -- -- -| ©) | 94,757,014 | 178 86, 716, 000 
Generation. , () 46, 468, 477 50, 556, 000 
Transmission 50, 918, 909 : 24, 168, 000 


Sec. 5 total bd . ccnclienneucn 807, 500 | 480, 000 


1 Not reported. 


Note 1.—Decline in number and amount during 1954 fiscal year. 

Nore 2.—Applications divided about equally between distribution and generation and transmission. 

Nore 3.—Gross applications are being received at an annual rate of $175 million per year, of which $50 
million will be withdrawn, based on past experience. 


Available funds Fiscal 1953 Fiscal 1954 


Regular loan authorization ‘ $50, 000, 000 $135, 000, 000 
Contingent loan authorization... : : en 1 50, 000, 000 45, 000, 000 
Carryover from previous fiscal year 117, 298, 364 29, 919, 203 
Rescissions 27, 593, 501 2 10, 942, 345 


Total funds available 244, 891, 865 220, 861, 548 


1 This contingent authorization was not used. 
2 Rescissions as of Apr. 2, 1954. 


Note.—May be necessary to draw part of the 1954 contingent authorization to meet the need in certain 
States, 
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Electrification program—Continued 


Loans and advances |T'o June 30, 1953) To Apr. 2, 1954 
| 


} “4 | 
Loans approved, grand total (net) J $2, 730, 009, 085 $2, 839, 375, 840 
345 218 


Fiseal vear (number, gross 
Fiscal year (amount, gross) - - | $164, 972, 662 $120, 309, 100 
y $2, 402, 870, 802 


Advances, grand total (net) 
Fiscal year (gross) $140, 910, 005 


Nore 1.—Loans for fiscal year 1954 to Apr. 13, $121,709,100 (gross). Loans for fiscal year 1953 to Apr. 10, 


$111,195,400 (gross). 
Note 2.—Advances to Apr. 2, $2,402,870,802, or 85 percent of the total loaned. 


Unadvanced loan funds as of 
June 30, 1953__.._- 5 . ‘ : st. ele Seen vee aoe 
Apr. 2, 1954 Be! : a ae 436, 505, 038 


NOTE Unadvanced funds continue to drop—total at June 30, 1952, was $538,038,060. 


Percentage distribution of gross loans 


Loans by purpose (gross Fiscal 1954 
Fiseal 1952 Fiscal 1953 to Apr. 2, 


bution facilities 
S m improvement 


Other distribution faciliti 


100. 0 100.0 


System improvements are taking about \ of the loan dollars—will take an increasing propor: 
future 


Che G and T loan percentage (23.6 percent to Apr. 2) will probably be about the same for 1954 


Electrification construction program 


Fiscal year 


Construction progress 


1953 


1 oe . 5. 97! 60, 970 


energized 
rs connected 2 182, 514 | 
3.0 


ier density 


1.—Continued decline in miles energized and consumers connected, 
rE 2.—Consumer density of new construction remains stable. 


of d stribut on line December): Average per weighted mile: ! 

1940 2 $79) 
1950 > 1, 909 
1953 _ - $2, 100 


1 For typical system density of 2.5 consumers per mile. 
‘Designed for an average of 90 kilowatt-hours per consumer per month. 
‘Designed for an average of 300 kilowatt-hours per consumer per month, 


Note 1.—Cost has risen steadily since 1940, although present indications are that costs are leveling off. 
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Status of electrific 


APPROPRIATIONS, 


1955 


ation borrowers 


{Number of borrowers] 


Cooperatives 

Public utility districts 
Other public bodies 
Commercial companies 


otal 


NOTE Number is constant; of the 1,079 borrowers, 


Borrower averages 


Average weighted (months 
Consumer density 

Miles per system energized 
Consumers per system energized 
Advances per borrower 

Net amount loaned per borrower 


age 


Norte.—Stability of overall consumer density. 


Operating statistics 


Operating revenues 

Operating expenses 

Net revenue before depreciation 
Net revenue after depreciation 


1 Not available. 
NOTE 


Financial status 


Total payments due 
yments made 

Principal 

Interest 
Advance payments 
Payments delinquent over 30 days 
Delinquency as percent of amount due 
Number of borrowers delinquent 


Nore 1.—While delinquency is lowest 
about half of the funds loaned 

NoTE 2 
giving consideration to the weighted a 


to these borrowers. 


Power consumption, 





Calendar year averages 


Kilowatt-hour consumption per consumer 
Cost of purchased energy per kilowatt-hour 
Price per kilowatt-hour paid by all consumers 


cents 
do 


ge and to spect: 
are not considered adequate to maintain them in a sound financial position. 


June 30, 1952 | June 30, 


1953 


Mar 


31, 


QS4 


26 | 


| 


OR 
“v0 


1, O80 l, 


48 nave repaid loans in full 


As of June 30, 
1952 


3.1 

1, 191 
3,710 

1, 902, 400 
2, 400, 583 


1949 
$35, 022, 071 
19, 225, 938 
7,931, 417 | 
(‘) 


$196, 717, 
23, 303, ¢ 


17, 898, 8 


Continued expansion of borrowers revenues. 


Cumulative 


Dee. ¢ | De 31, 


| 


| $203 
| $131. 


$107, 

$126, 

$67, ; 

$58, 369, 373 | 

$20, : 

$892, 941 
g 


62 


346, 1 


$20, 


About 350 borrowers could not meet their maximum debt service if it were due today. 
243 borrowers whose earnings 
REA is giving special] attention 


il problems, there are 


costs and sources 


1946 


1, 602 | 
0. 89 
3. 65 


1.00 
4. 83 


07 


304 


53, 805, 906 | 


1949 


, 114, 845 | 
166, RRB 
$91, 647, 962 | 
714, 203 | 
$880, 873 


1952 


2, 760 | 


9 


As of Jan 
1954 


31, 
| 
| 


Estimated 
1952 


| $322, 513,000 
199, 537, 000 
90, 063, 000 


26, 712, 000 


9) 
ia 


) 
| 


to 


Feb. 28, 1954 


58 $419, 830, 100 
$48 : 
| $317, 
$167, 5 685 
$66, 692, 855 
$534, 416 
4] l 
67 | 18 


ofany time in recent years, debt service payments are due on only 


After 


imine ary 
estimate 


3, 100 
0. 78 
2. 90 


| as 953 pre- 
| 
| 


0.79 
2. 98 


Note 1.—Average price paid by consumers continues to drop as consumption increases 
Norte 2.—Cost of purchased energy remains stable from 1952 to 1953 
Norte 3.—Average kilowatt-hour consumption per consumer is more than 3 times consumption in 1941. 
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Power consumption, costs and sources—Continued 


Percent of total kilowatt-hour input by source 
Source of power 


Fiscal 1949 Fiscal 1952 | Fiscal 1953 


ed 


Generated and used by borrowers , 
1ased from other borrowers : | 5.5 7.9 
hased from Federal Agencies | 22. 6 28. 1 

ised from other public agencies | 10.4 7.9 

1 


sased from power companies, industrial and | 

inufacturing establishments dal 53.3 50.4 | 49.3 
input | } 

| 100.0 | 100. 0 100. 0 

| 6, 030, 907, 000 | 11, 413, 383, 813 | 13, 097, 020, 101 

| 


Nore 1.—No significant change from 1952 in the proportions of power received from various sources 
NOTE 2 lotal input more than doubled between 1949 and 1953. 


Percent 


Kilowatt-hour 


| 


Progress in rural electrification Apr. 1, 1950 June 30, 1953 


tal farms in United States..........-. pichieaia _— 5,2 ‘ cena 
Farms electrified a sitietitata hein Aaania hin nica — 54, 35 4, 888, 460 
Percent electrified iain Js : 90. 8 
Farms unelectrified _. ‘ Ss — bone 493, 674 


Nore.—9 in 10 farms have electricity. 


», Telephone program 

As of March 26, 1954, RIA had loaned a total of $160 million to 249 telephone 
borrowers. ‘The construction financed by these loans will provide initial or im- 
proved telephone service to approximately 365,000 farms and other rural sub- 
scribers. The loans this fiscal year to date exceed those made for the same 
period the preceding year—$42.4 million for fiseal year 1954 to March 26, com- 
pared to $34.5 million for the same period of fiscal year 1953. About 4 in each 
10 farms have telephone service of some kind, although the service to many of 
these is inadequate. 

The telephone program was reorganized during the year. Mr. J. K. O’Shaugh- 
nessy was appointed Assistant Administrator, with full repsonsibility for the 
program. The line and staff activities of the program were concentrated in two 
divisions, the Telephone Operations and Loans Division and the Telephone 
Engineering Division. The reorganization has permitted maximum utilization of 
available personnel, and it has given us an organizational structure with clear- 
cut lines of responsibility and authority. 

In accordance with the directive of the Agricultural Subcommittee of the House 
Appropriations Committee, in connection with the 1953 appropriations, REA has, 
during the past year, given increased emphasis to the policy of continuous coopera- 
tion with the telephone industry. REA has to the fullest extent encouraged the 
telephone industry to expand present facilities to take care of rural needs. We 
have also maintained close liaison and have cooperated with manufacturers of 
telephone equipment, providing information on equipment and material needs and 
technical data, It is imperative that REA have a good working relationship 
with the industry in order that farmers may be provided adequate telephone 
service at reasonable rates. REA has also worked with the industry to secure 
equitable connecting company agreements and extended area service agreements. 
Cooperation with the industry has proven to be quite helpful; we believe that the 
end result will be improved telephone service at fair rates to increased munbers 
of rural subscribers. 

The loan fund authorization for 1954, the authorization provided by H. R. 
8779 for fiscal year 1955, and the total loan funds available in each of the 2 years, 
is summarized below. 
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Regular loan authorization. . .- 
Carryover from prior year. . 


Total funds availabk 


APPROPRIATIONS, 1955 


House bill, 
fiscal year 
1955 


| 
Fiscal year 
| 
| 
| 


$67, 500, 000 
7, 092, 500 


$75, 000, 000 
502, 50 


74, 502, 500 


75, 502, 500 


Statistics reflecting the current status of the telephone program and affording 
a comparison of the progress are set forth in the statistics shown below. 
TELEPHONE PROGRAM 
Farm-telephone status, Apr. 1, 1950: 
Total farms in the United States 
Farms with telephones 


5 
9 
Percent of farms with telephone__ 


382, 134 
)57, 556 


38. 2 


( 


ave telephones of 


NOTE A bout 4 in 10 farms now h some kind, 


iG, 1952 June 30, 1953 Mar. 26, 1954 


Status of loan applications 


Num- Amount | 


ber 


Num- 
ber 


Num- 


Amount ber 


Amount 


Total applications on hand 489 $88, 603, 259 505 | $112, 740, 992 412 $113, 653, 


Under co 
Backlog 


nsideration 240 45, 953 


249 42, 997, 306 


695, 218 47 


287 6 


438, 802 
», 802, 100 
NoTE 1 
NOTE 2 


-Decline in backlog since June 30, 1953 
-Gross applications are being received at an annual rate of about $65 million. 


Loan fund authorizations, total to date $192, 736, 718 


Available funds Fiscal 1953 Fiscal 1954 


Regular loan authorization 

Cor went loan authorization 
Supplemental authorization 
Carryover from previous fiscal year 


$25, 000, 000 $67, 500, 00 
10, 000, 000 None 
7, 500, 000 None 

476, 000 7, 092, 500 
lotal available funds 


42, 976, 000 74, 592, 500 


Nore Expect the loan program will approximate the $74,592,500 this year. 


To June 3 


1953 


To Mar. 26, 
1054 


Loan allocations 


$118, 144, 218 $160, 172, 218 
128 96 


$41, 727, 000 $42, 419, 000 


$42,419,000 compare with $34,500,000 for last fiscal year through 


‘ ar To Mar. 26, 
lo June, 1953 1954 


suthorized, grand total 
Fiscal year, number 
Fiscal year, am 
Funds ad vanced, grand total (net 
Fiscal year, amount (net 
Funds unad vanced, as of 


ivane $78, 955, 000 | $111, 802, 000 
of borrowers (gross 81 31 
wunt (gross $48, 555, 000 $33, 008, 000 
$31, 662, 022 $51, 122, 802 
$23, 864, 800 $19, 460, 780 
$86, 482, 196 | $109, 049, 416 


Nott Since major construction is just getting underway, unadvanced funds constitute a substantial 
percentage of the loans made to date. 
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ype of borrower 


bout 54 percent of the borro 


e lo tis eroup 


fion of telephone loans 


[Dollars by purpose 


Percent 
06, 634, 307 
60, BOS, 240 


3, 326, 199 


100.0 


for improvement 


Nala S and é penses 


Che Rural Electrification Administration on March 31, 1954, had 979 full-time 
employees, of whom 778 were in Washington departmental service and 201 were 
n the field service. The appropriations for salaries and expenses for fiscal year 


1954, and the amount proposed by H. R. 8779 for 1955 are as follows: 


Appropriation 


Fiseal year 1954 1$7.7 
7 


House bill, fiseal year 1955 , 285, 000 


Of this amount, $210,000 Was transferred to other agencies of the Department of Agriculture pursuant 
to Public Law 286 An additional $10,750 was provided in fiscal year 1954 for extension subject matter 
“ ts, Whose salari ind expenses for fiscal year 1955 are to be provided by the Extension Service 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Nevsen. Mr. Chairman, I think that it is well to understand 
that the program has gone through an extensive building period. For 
example, going back to 1947, we started out with $253 million of funds 
loaned, 1948 we went up to $319 million, in 1949 it was $449 million, 
Then, we start going back down: $376 million in 1950, $222 million in 
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1951, $166 million in 1952, and $165, million in 1953. 
this year it will be approximately $165 million. 

The main system has been installed. From now on, it is a matter 
of keeping up the plant, to heavy up your line to meet extended needs 
because of load building. There will be some generation to install, 
But from now on, it is very likely it will level off at a very even figure. 

Sometimes when we talk about backlogs and loaned funds we are 
sometimes a little confused. This is like any operation in business, 
Once your plants are in there, it isa matter of maintaining your plant. 

Senator Dirksen. Not to intrude on your general discussion, but 
I must attend another committee meeting next door, and I have 3 or 
4 questions I would like to ask, 


We anticipate 





CRITERIA FOR DISTRIBUTING 





FEDERAL POWER 








The first one is with respect to the hearing that we had before the 
Monopoly Subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee with respect to 
the criteria of distribution. You will remember that question came 
up and a hearing was held. Mr. Aandahl appeared and I think you 
appeared. Has that matter now been satisfactorily adjusted? 

Mr. Netsen. It seems to me it is working out very well. Some of 
the points that were earilier rather misunderstood are being cleared 
up. The hearings in the field have, I think, produced the results that 
the co-ops are looking for, at least. The energy that is available has 
been allocated to the preference customers which has been one of the 
big worries. There has been some difference of opinion as to the 
language as to whether a certain provision in the distribution criteria 
should be in or should not. But I think the proof of the pudding is 
in the eating. We will see how it works out. It seems to be working 
out. 

Senator Dirksen. The protests that were made at that time, then, 
have, I suppose, at least in part, subsided? 

Mr. Ne sen. In part, yes; not altogether, but in part. 


BORROWERS’ ALLOWANCES FOR DEPRECIATION 





Senator Dirksen. The second question is: What is the deprecia- 
tion picture? Has adequate allowance been made over the years or 
are some of the co-ops going to find themselves in some difficulty with 
replacements because adqeuate depreciation accounts for line and all 
transmission facilities, generations and so forth, has not been 

Mr. Nevsen. Generally, I would say the co-ops are watching it 
carefully. There may be instances where they have not. Mr. Zook, 
would you speak to that point? Mr. Zook is the Assistant Adminis- 
trator. 

Mr. Zoox. Senator, I think generally speaking the depreciation 
rates have been adequate. There have been some questions in the 
past as to whether or not they might in some instances be more than 
adequate. In other words, that is larger than necessary. We are 
studying that problem now. We have had a committee working on 
it for something over 2 years, to try and determine whether it would 
not be to the advantage of the program to put in a range of rates in 
order to take care of the differences in operating conditions throughout 
the country. 
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If the accounting definition of depreciation is used, that is, a writeoff 
of plant over a period of years, the depreciation figures which will be 
used we feel are adequate. 

Senator Dirxsen. Mr. Nelsen, my third question is this: I have 
noticed, of course, a tendency on the part of co-ops to take on an 
industrial load which, it would appear offhand unless there is some 
explanation for it, that would seem to develop an imbalance as between 
the load and the original purpose of the act. We know in the original 
act we made it pretty plain, and it was amended subsequently, I 
know, that the idea of REA was to furnish electrical energy to persons 
in rural areas who are not receiving central station service. 

Subsequently, we added telephones to that. Then the law was 
amended at a later date to include corporations and others. But, if 
REA co-ops are now going into a field where they are virtually bidding 
for industrial load, it just seems to me that we are departing from the 
original purpose of the act. I think we will reach a time where we are 
going to be looking at this with a very baleful eye unless there is some 
answer in the cards that I do not see. 

First of all, you might respond and say, “Is it true?” and I am 
searching for facts that in some areas at least there is a tendency 
to take on a larger and larger industrial load and; secondly, ‘Is that 
consonant with the purpose of the REA Act?” and; third, “Are we 
justified in authorizing larger loans in view of that departure from 
what I conceive is the purpose of the act in the first instance?” 


9») 








ON REA LINES 





LOADS 





INDUSTRIAL 


Mr. Nevsen. That question has been a disturbing one as far as [ 
am concerned. I think we have enthusiastically supported the right 
of generation properly used in keeping with the directives of the law. 
If we did not have that right, | am sure that we would have some 
difficulties as far as sources of power in some areas, as far as cost of 
power in some areas. 

Before the House committee, I commented to the committee how 
helpful the guidelines that were set up in the telephone program were 
to me, where the committee suggested we encourage existing com- 
panies to expand and work with “them, and where they did not meet 
the needs that we should go in there. It has been very helpful be- 
cause I have something to stand on. We recognize in REA that the 
Congress is the highest legislative authority and we should follow the 
directives of the Congress. So it has been helpful to me. 

In the generation field, looking at some of the problems, we checked 
back on the act as you mentioned. 
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Senator Dirksen. At that point, do you agree, Mr. Nelsen, that 
the original purpose of this act and its primary purpose now, I think, 
is to see that persons and families who have not heretofore received 
central station power should have the benefit of electrical energy? 

Mr. Neusen. That is right; I agree. 

Senator Dirksen. That was its purpose? 

Mr. Neusen. Yes. Then when I came in, we started searching 
the debate that dealt with this particular phase of the law, and we 
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checked there and found that Senator Norris, speaking on the floor, 
called to the attention of the Senate three points. One was if the 
power is available from any source; two, what the cost was; and, 
three, that it should primarily be used for agricultural purposes 
We have run into situations where we get an unbalanced load and | 
just feel there is a possibility of some criticism against the program 
and our right to make generation loans; we just must not lose that 
right. I was hopeful that the committee might give me some indi- 
cation how they feel in their language in the appropriation bill. 


COMPETITION WITH PRIVATE BUSINESS 


Senator Dirksen. At that point, then, let me make this comment, 
and I want our chairman to hear this: I can see that there will be 
areas, of course, where there will be recurring requests for loan funds 
with which to install generation facilities to carry out the original 
purposes of the act. But, of continuing efforts are made to build 
up a load and to embrace a larger and larger percentage of industrial 
load there, what kind of a fix is the Congress in in authorizing money 
for generation purposes to take care of industrial needs as distin- 
guished from REA needs and thereby virtually subsidizing competi- 
tion for people who are in the private power business? 

I think it is a crucial question and it is going to recur from time to 
time. I think it is going to have to have tremendous exploration. 
You are sitting right on top of the heap if this thing gets out of balance. 
If in these funds you are requesting there will be a larger and larger 
share for generation facilities for industrial purposes, then I think we 
are clearly off the beam and something will have to be done about it. 

I think the only way that you can really make this manifest is to 
supply this committee with some detailed information in respect of 
these loan applications and, as a matter of fact, where loan applica- 
tions have been approved in the past and loan funds out of the Federal 
Treasury have been used for the purpose of building generation 
facilities that were intended to take care of an increased load that 
was industrial rather than rural. Would such figures be available? 

Mr. Netsen. Yes. We will attempt to supply this information. 
T would like to make this comment, however. In many cases little 
industrial developments come into an already served farm area. 
The co-op should not and cannot be criticized because of that. It 
just happened that way. A little of that, if it is reasonably ap- 
proached, certainly is all right in my judgment. However, there 
could be the possibility that unless good judgment is used, that we 
might get into ao area such as you describe that would discredit and 
hurt the whole REA program. We do not want that to happen. 

Senator Youne. I would like to make a comment at that point, if 
I may. I believe REA has been set up primarily to serve farmers. 
There are instances, however, when a small town may be served or 
maybe even a small industry. I think it is a situation where the 
Administrator himself has to use good judgment whether a loan should 
be granted or not. I believe Mr. Nelsen used good judgment at least 
insofar as I am familiar with the record. 

Senator Dirksen. I am confident, Mr. Chairman. I think Mr. 
Nelsen has shown good judgment in this matter. 

Senator Youne. They can go too far; I agree with you, Senator. 
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Senator Dirksen. As the Administrator, I can see the uncomfort- 
able position that he might get in by the demands that are made upon 
him in the form of applications, where the money is going to be used 
for generation facilities that are going to enable the co-op to take on 
the industrial load. There, I think, we clearly part from the concept 
of the act. I quite agree with you that there will be a good many in- 
stances where it is just a moderate need; it might be a small dairy or 
something like that, and I do not believe anybody would quarrel too 
much. But I am wondering, Mr. Nelsen, if you cannot, for instance, 
take the funds that are authorized for loan purposes and break them 
down and show, or in any other way show, the applications you have 
for generating facilities in the form of loan ‘applic ations that are going 
to be used primarily to hike up the capacity to take care of industrial 
needs and what that percentage of industrial as essentially rural 
will be. 


GENERATION FACILITIES AND INDUSTRIAL LOAD 


Mr. Neutsen. We can supply that to you. It can be accumulated 
from the annual reports from the co-ops. We can also do it from some 
of the loan studies that justify allocations of loans for generation. We 
can give you a little picture of it, if you want it, and we will present it 
to you at your convenience. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Sorrower’s reports to REA do not reflect the loads which are “industrial” in the 
strict sense of the word, that is, loads which are relatively large-scale manufactur- 
ing or processing establishments. The borrowers report the kilowatt-hours billed 
to all consumers served through transformers having capacity in excess of 25 
kilovolt-amperes in 1 group—‘“‘large commercial and industrial,’’ with the excep- 
tion of irrigation loads which are grouped with miscellaneous loads as “‘all others.” 
The classification of consumers is maintained in this way because a 25-kilovolt- 
ampere service is large compared with the typical farm or rural residential service, 
and for rate purposes, system planning, and load projection it is necessary to have 
such loads segregated and treated independently. When the term “large com- 
mercial and industrial’ is used, therefore, it should be borne in mind that such 
loads are usually “large’”’ only in relation to other consumers served by the typical 
rural electric system; in the context of industrial loads generally, these loads would 
on the whole be very small. 

In the absence of comprehensive information on strictly industrial loads 
material has been developed as follows: 

1. The kilowatt-hour consumption of loads classified “large commercial and 
industrial’ served by all distribution borrowers in Missouri, with a brief indica- 
tion of the businesses and other establishments included in this eategory. Missouri 
was selected because it is one of the few States for which we have complete recent 
data for all borrowers, in the form of power requirements studies, and the pattern 
of loads served by Missouri borrowers is believed to be fairly typical of our borrow- 
ers generally. 

2. A breakdown by States of total kilowatt-hours billed by all borrowers in 
1952, indicating the proportion classified “large commercial and industrial,”’ 

3. An analysis of the generation applications on hand as of April 16, 1954, in 
terms of the character of present and projected loads. 

One fact which bears significantly on this question should be mentioned at this 
point; it should be kept in mind in examining the data which follows that REA 
borrowers purchase most of their energy from suppliers other than REA power- 
type cooperatives. REA financed generation supplies about 14 percent of the 
total kilowatt-hour input of the REA borrowers. Half of the total input is 
purchased from commercial utilities, and the remainder, or slightly more than one- 
third of the total input, is purchased from public agencies. There has been no 
significant change in recent years in the percentages of energy purchased from the 
various types of suppliers. 
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1. ‘Large commercial and industrial consumers” of distribution borrowers in the 
State of Missouri. 


It will be noted that the majority of the “large commercial and industria)” 
establishments served by REA borrowers in Missouri are really quite small, and 
that they provide many commercial or industrial services to farmers and other 
rural people which could not feasibly be carried on from outside the area. The 
commercial and industrial loads served may be categorized as follows: 

(a) The general run of service and commercial establishments found in any 
developed area, such as stores, restaurants, theaters, schools, hospitals, water 
pumping, etc. 

(b) Operations which are unique to agriculture and rural areas. Such estab- 
lishments buy, sell, store, manufacture, process, or convert some type of local 
agricultural product, or a product which is used by farmers. Such operations 
involve reducing bulk, leurs goods so that they can be economically stored 
and transported, ete. For competitive reasons, such operations must be carried 
on near the farm. 

(c) Other operations definitely oriented to the borrower areas, though not of 
an agricultural nature. Some are tied to raw material sources, such as mines, 
sawmills, etc. Some are small manufacturing plants which are located in rural 
areas to utilize the labor force available, such as is the case with shoe and garment 
factories. Other establishments have little locational choice, such as pipeline 
pumping stations, etc. 

The relative size of the “large commercial and industrial’ consumers may be 
gaged by comparing their kilowatt-hour consumption for a 12-month period 
with the total kilowatt-hour sales of the distribution cooperatives in 1953. There 
are three consumers whose consumption sets them apart from the others listed. 
These are the United States Army installation (Fort Leonard Wood), served by 
the Laclede Electric Cooperative (Missouri 43), the lime mining and manufactur- 
ing establishment, served by the Citizens Electric Cooperative (Missouri 58), 
and the lead mine served by the Black River Electric Cooperative (Missouri 38). 
Service to Fort Leonard Wood was begun during World War II, at which time 
the Laclede Electric Cooperative was the supplier which could provide such 
service with the least amount of critically short materials. The lime mining and 
manufacturing establishment is served in accordance with an agreement between 
the cooperative and the Union Electric Co. The lead mine served by Missouri 38 
is also outside the service area of the Union Electric Co., and has been served by 
the cooperative for a number of years through a similar agreement with the power 
company. The Union Electric Co. recently offered the cooperative a new long- 
term wholesale power contract, including provisions for meeting any increased 
demands of this lead mine load. This contract has been accepted by the coop- 
erative, and has been approved by REA. Two of these large loads are served 
entirely with power bought at wholesale from power companies; this is probably 
also true in the case of the third load, although there is some possibility that a 
small amount of the power may come from REA-financed facilities. 

It should be borne in mind that the kilowatt-hour requirement of rural com- 
mercial and industrial consumers is a substantially higher percentage of the total 
kilowatt-hour requirement for all rural consumers than the percentage which the 
generating capacity required to serve the rural commercial and industrial load is 
of the capacity required for the total rural load. For example, if 10 percent of 
the kilowatt-hour sales of a cooperative are to “large commercial and industrial” 
consumers, our studies indicate that about 5 percent of the generating capacity 
required to serve the total system load is probably attributable to the “large 
commercial and industrial’? consumers. The explanation of this lies in these 
facts: 

(a) The load factor for commercial and industrial loads is generally better than 
that for agricultural loads, especially so when the agricultural load includes 
irrigation. Generating capacity must be provided to meet the maximum de- 
mand of a load at any time during the year. Commercial and industrial loads wil! 
generally consume more kilowatt-hours per kilowatt of maximum demand than 
will agricultural loads. 

(b) Agricultural and commercial-industrial loads tend to balance each other, 
since they reach their peak demands at different times of the day and year. 
Industrial peak demands occur during the workday, and drop off during the noon 
hour. Agricultural loads peak in the early morning, before the industrial work- 
day, around noon, and at 6 in the evening, or a little later, just after the industrial 
workday closes. The peak demands for farm and rural nonfarm residential 
loads (and for most REA systems in total) occur in the last half of December. 
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Capacity must be 


provided to meet the maximum annual demand, and the commercial-industrial 
portion of this maximum annual demand is considerably less than the portion of 


total kilowatt-hour sales attributable to 


consumers. 


“large commercial 


and 


industrial” 


Large commercial and industrial consumers of distribution borrowers in the State 


of Missouri 


Borrower’s name, address, and REA designation 


Pemiscot-Dunklin Electric Cooperative, Hayti, Mo. (Mis- | 


souri 12). 
(Total sales all consumers 1953, 15,614,298.) 


Intercounty Electric Cooperative Association, Licking, Mo. 
(Missouri 18). 
(Total sales all consumers 1953, 11,490.430.) 


(Total sales all consumers 1953, 7,160,494.) 


Missouri Rural Electric Cooperative Association, Palmyra, 
Mo. (Missouri 20). 
(Total sales all consumers 1953, 6,464,775.) 


Power Electric Company Association, Fayette, Mo. (Mis- 


souri 22). 
(Total sales al] consumers 1953, 2,764,608.) 
Farmers’ Electric Coop., Inc., Chillicothe, Mo. (Missouri 42) 
(Total 1953 sales, 12,310,722 kilowatt-hours.) 


Laclede Electric Coop., Laclede, Mo. (Missouri 43) 
(Total 1953 sales, 60,525,711 kilowatt-hours.) 


Grundy Electric Coop. Inc., Clinton, Mo. (Missouri 44) 
(Total 1953 sales, 8,648,056 kilowatt-hours.) 

Three Rivers Electric Coop., Lynn, Mo. (Missouri 45) 
(Total 1953 sales, 8,858,534 kilowatt-hours.) 


Lewis County Rural Electric Coop., Lewiston, Mo. (Mis- | 


souri 23). 
(Total sales all consumers 1953, 8,452,704.) 
Callaway Electric Coop., Fulton, Mo. (Missouri 24) 
(Total sales all consumers 1953, 4,628,046.) 


Ralls County Electric Coop. Assn., New London, Mo. 
(Missouri 26). 
(Total sales all consumers 1953, 5,984,921.) 
Northwest Missouri Electric Coop., Savanna, Mo. (Mis- 
souri 27). 
(Total sales all consumers 1953, 11,802,793.) 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 880. 


| Seventh 


Type of business 


Large store 


| Irrigation well 


do 
do iii a 
Several cotton gins and bean 
elevators (not individu- 
ally separated). 
Feed mill. ...- 
Dairy-. 


| Theater. 


do 
Lime crusher 


| Theater 
Boone Electric Cooperative, Columbia, Mo. (Missouri 19)... | 


Old folks home 


| Poultry farm 


Public schools 
Dairy ; bi aah eee 
Day Adventist 
farm. 

do ~ ° ° 
Theatrical enterprise 
Truck body manufacturer 
Dairy bar... 
Sawmill _ 
Frozen food lockers 


Dairy 

Feed mill 

Gravel pit and rock quarry 

Farm... ..- 

Hatchery . 

Water pumping system 

Restaurant water system 

Trailer park, restaurant, 
motel. 


Super market. . 


Public schools-__. 


Hospital. . . 


Theater 

Optical manufacturing 
U. 8. Army installation 
Feed mill 


| Sawmill 
| Cheese foods. 


Restaurant and garage 


Meat packing 


Motel and restaurant 


| Auto race track 


Stave mill % 
Pipeline pumping station 


None.. 


Grain elevator. . 


Quarry 


| Dairy products (new service 

estimate). 

Relay station (new service 
estimate) 

Radio station. . . 


None. 





Kilowatt- 
hour con- 
sumption 
for most 
recent 12 
months 
available 


317, 160 
65, 520 
28, 880 
53, 160 

394, 856 


, 260 
8, 122 
3, 084 

290 

\, 720 

290 

, 610 
5, 980 

, 440 

630 
939 


6, 26 

4, 
15, 
14, 
15, 6 
134, 
113, 


76, 
52, 
74, 
67, 3 
23, 
1 28, 073, 469 
12, 600 
5, 790 
84, 280 
57, 260 
78, 240 
41, 122 
22,040 
39, 000 
78, 639 


30, 440 
143, 546 


105, 120 
8,000 


115, 680 
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Rock crusher 
Feed nder 


Cheese factory 


1 manufacturer 


lated school 





Rock quar 
Grain elevator and mill 
None 





Mun 
Do 
Do 
> 
Public schools 
Do 
Do 


Zine mine 


ipal water pump 


Drive-in theater 
Feed grinder 
Hardwood mill 
Bakery 
Feed grinder 
Garment factory 
Flooring mill 
Pole plart 
Garment factory 
do 
Super market 
Locker plant 
Crrocery store 


Rendering company 


None 
None 


Meat packing 
Airport and motel 
Pipeline valve station 
Brick plant 
Oil truck loading station... 
Restaurant 
Drive-in theater 
Restaurant 
Chicken hatchery 
Restaurant 
Cheese factory 
Pallet factory 
Shoe factory 
Feed mill 

Do 
Woodworking plant 
Construction welding... 


Kilowatt- 
hour con- 
sumptior 
for most 
recent 12 


ivailabk 


Oil pipeline pumping (new) 


consumers of distribution borrowers in the Stats 
Continued 


ont 









ee 





31, SRV 
5O sf 
32, 200 
17, 862 

2 33, 950 

2 25, 21¢ 

215, 12¢ 
12, 690 
0, 780 
74, 900 

227, 440 

215, 000 

2 26, 800 

245, 841 

2 13, 560 
29, 940 
29, 350 









14, 856 


26, 690 


150, 874 
119, 448 
25, 480 
4, 000 
28,170 
16, 365 
229 
25, 650 
, 702 
432 
220 
20, 160 
168, 120 
7, 750 
4, 800 


37,72 


212,046 
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oO Missouri 


Missouri Electric Coop., Ine., Sedalia, Mo. Mis 
tal sales all consumers 1953, 9,686,035 

Clay Electric Coop., Ine., Platte City, Mo. (Mi 

tal ill consumers 1953, 8,170,714 
ric Corp., Ine., St 


Genevieve, 


64,888,405 kilowatt-hours 


o-Me Power Corp 
Potal 195. 


Marshfield, Mo. (Missouri 59 
s sales including kilowatt-hours to other REA 
distributi ooperatives, 131,49 7 
ebster Elect ‘o-op., Ine., Mars 
ouri 66 

Potal 1953 872,796 
tt-New Madrid ssissippi Coop 
Missouri 31 


Potal sales 


Mo Mis 


Assn., Sikeston, Mo 


ull consumers 1953, 15,369,058 


Atchinson-Holt Electric Coop., Rockport, Mo. (Missouri 32 
(Total sales all consumers 1958, 10,328,72 


Ozark Border Electric Coop., Poplar Bluff, Mo. (Missouri 


33 


Total sales all consumers 1953, 17,976,821 


Macon Electric Coop., Macon, Mo. (Missouri 34 
(Total sales all consumers 1953, 11,820,561.) 


rri-County Electric Coop. Assn., Lancaster, Mo. (Missouri 
35 


(Total sales all consumers 1953, 8,515,662.) 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 880, 
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Outdoor theater 
Do 
Saw mill 
Planning 


Handle 


mill 
manufacturing 
Crarment factory 
Super market 

Lead mine 


Public school 


None 


1estoné 
ting plant 
hop 
mining and manufac 
Feed mill and elevator 
Ice plant 
Garment 
Heating pl 
Machine 


Mmanul turing 

nt manufacturing 
hop 

Pumping station 


lime com 


pany 
Dairy product 
Municipal pumping 


Seminary 

High school 

County hospital 
Cheese processi 
Locker plant 

Ice plant 

General merchandise 
Lime quarry 

Shoe manufacturing 
Flocring company 


None 


Chicken broiler 
lelephone repeater station 
Sand and gravel pit 
Alfalfa dehydrating mill 
W holesale store 
Municipal water pump 
Garment factory 

do 
Alfalfa dehydrating mill 
Shoe factory 
Oil line pumping station 


Drive-in theater 
Store 
Gas line pumping station 
Cotton gin 

Cotton gin and bean mill 
Rendering plant 


U. 8. weather station 


Stat 


+ SAO) 
O79 
oOo 
OO 
600 
100 
S00 


45. 
27 


24 
a) | 
223, O80 
8, 460 
154, 460 
148, 850 


642, 700 
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Large commercial and industrial consumers of distribution borrowers in the State 
of Missouri—Continued 


i | 

























Kilowatt- 

hour con- 

} sumption 

Borrower's name, address, and REA designation Type of business for most 

| recent 12 

| months 

| | available 
Se-Ma-No Electric Coop., Inc., Mansfield, Mo. (Missouri67).| Public school_... : 25, 868 
(Total 1953 sales, 5,572,425.) Municipal waterworks... ... 218, 920 
Cheese factory - . - ; 105, 450 
Feed grinding and elevator... 7, 120 
| Creamery ‘i ‘ 138, 680 
Hospital aes Sd 26, 950 
Municipal pump... -._- ‘ 2 2, 280 
do.... . hme 218, 140 
Dairy : 2 23, 509 
| Irrigation pump....-.- - 294,110 
a ae ee sta 2 109, 930 
Gascosage Electric Coop., Dixon, Mo. (Missouri 68) __.-. Milling company .... 12, 880 
(Total 1953 sales, 6,744,505.) Shoe manufacturer. __..._- 207, 360 
| Feed mill... be 16, 370 
| do_... : iui 9, 870 
| Cheese factory ..........-... 12, 180 
ees 19, 360 
| Railroad roundhouse... i 140, 800 
Sporting goods manufactur- | 7, 890 

ing. | 

Barry Electric Coop., Cassville, Mo. (Missouri 69) ----- | Wood manufacturing... 42, 100 
(Total 1953 sales, 9,607,885.) | Milk-cooling station... | 148, 640 
| Feed mill. -- ; oe 41, 440 
| ae tie 27, 280 
| Flooring manufacturing... __| 390, 060 
Poultry processing - - os 34, 024 
State park > 107, 557 
Municipal waterworks... 154, 611 
| Locker plant 7 34, 170 
| Irrigation pump-..-- Gabe 2 89, 700 












1 This consumer is not reported by the borrower as a large commercial or industrial load. It is properly 
classified as ‘‘Other electric service,’’ but because of the size of the load, it has been shown in this listing. 
3 Partial year. 
3 Estimated. 











2. Kilowatt-hour sales, by States, 1952 

We have pointed out that it is not possible to identify the industrial consumers 
or their consumption in the borrowers’ operating reports. The information and 
data from power requirement studies which we have supplied for the Missouri 
borrowers indicates, in general, the kind and relative size of the consumers classi- 
fied by REA borrowers as “large commercial and industrial.’ 

During 1952, 534 of the 942 REA distribution borrowers reported serving 
‘Jarge commercial and industrial’? consumers. Out of a total of 3,695,275 con- 
sumers of all types billed by REA borrowers, the number of “large commercial 
and industrial’? consumers billed was 7,054. These “large commercial and indus- 
trial’ consumers were billed for a total of slightly over 921 million kilowatt-hours, 
which was 9 percent of the total kilowatt-hours billed to all consumers. A; 
indicated in the discussion of the Missouri loads, this would mean that the total 
kilowatt demand attributable to “large commercial and industrial’’ loads is con- 
siderably less than this 9 percent. It is probably about 5 percent. This consid- 
eration is important, since generation loans are reauired to provide a certain 
amount of kilowatt capacity, rather than a given number of kilowatt-hours. 

It is again emphasized that these figures relate to the consumers classified as 
“large commercial and industrial’? by virtue of having transformer capacity in 
excess of 25 kilovolt-amperes, and that these consumers are predominantly small 
businesses and processing plants of an agricultural nature. It appears that the 
proportion of kilowatt-hour sales of REA borrowers to consumers classified as 
‘Jarge commercial and industrial’’ is remaining fairly stable. The proporiion of 
such sales to the total was 8.6 percent in 1950, 9.2 percent in 1951, and 9.0 percent 
in 1952. The number of consumers and the kilowatt-hours billed by REA 
borrowers in each State during calendar year 1952 are shown in the accompanying 
table. 
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Consumers and kilowatt-hours billed by distribution borrowers, calendar year 19521 


| 
Large commercial 
All consumers and industrial con- All other consumers 
sumers # 


—_____—__- $$ ____—_—_ | ——_—— ——— | 


| | | | 
| Average | | Average | | Average 
number Total kilo- number | Total kilo-| number | Total kilo- 
of con- watt hours of con- | watt-hours| of con- watt-hours 
sumers billed 2 sumers billed sumers | billed 2 
billed | billed billed 


State 


pC ee a -| 147,780 377, 663, 487 39, 619, 256 M7, 576 338, 044, 231 
ASINGEE. .n cdncndeenconsoncss . 9, 700 74, 766, 102 26 8, 749, 209 | 9, 674 66, 016, 893 
Arkansas. ..------ ~---------| 119, 289 168, 131, 041 22, 433,386 | 119, 067 145, 697. 655 
California... | , 4 7, 305, 145 d 1, 687, 535 3, 830 15, 617, 610 
Colorado. 5 : 189, 868, 395 7, 250, 811 53, 993 172, 617, 58 
Connecticut atniniiinadan inna sl eeoeidieadiaiet 
Delaware p 4 17, 878, 111 23, “460 , 296 4 
PIE, drones . 51, 337 110, 008, 156 5 , 604, 742 , 291 100, : 
Georgia-....-- - - ¥, 80% 481, 275, 653 2 | 22, 527, 800 9, 597 458, 7 
Idaho... ... ones . 54, 352, 757 Q , 254, 903 , 968 50, 
Illinois. - ee , 186 374, 013, 519 * , 023, 991 26, 783 222, § 
Indiana... ‘ 38, 66 419, 181, 021 2, 207, 960 38, 548 406, 
OR ich sinntouses ee —— 31, 087 459, 878, 885 , 263, 674 31,040 457, 6 
Kansas. . .. 87, 210, 504, 389 8, 546, 988 5, 957 201, § 
Kentucky cousese} 8, 726 390, 507, 478 , 150, 521 78, 556 372, 356, § 
Louisiana........-..-. as , O1 118, 805, 460 , 311, 629 117 108, 493, & 
Maine. .....-. ; _. 3, 6! 4, 350, 142 q 129, 898 3, 648 ‘ 
Maryland _- - , 56 91, 174, 025 d 3, 900, 379 533 , 273, 646 
Massachusetts...............- : adhe > —_ hoe ae > aednee 
Michigan 8, 67! 135, 253, 208 , 026, 111 58, 635 34, 227, 097 
Minnesota 3, 95% 548, 083, 460 i 937, 972 3, 790 38, 145, 488 
Mississippi 200, ¢ 445, 635, 451 45, 727, 974 ), 088 | 79, 907, 477 
Missouri --| 216, 7% 564, 665, 180 0, 169, 114 j, 483 504, 496, 066 
Montana 31, 466 144, 125, 513 7 7, 154, 650 31, 394 36, 970, 863 
Nebraska. .-...-.- . 88, 04! 280, 259, 461 | 16, 811, 767 , 951 263, 447, 694 
Nevada. _- sil < 9, 058, 897 1, 675, 136 733 , 383, 761 
New Hampshire bead } 7, 353, 745 neal ‘ , 846 7, 353, 745 
New Jersey. . 02 7, 037, 369 3 | 172, 765 3, 021 864, 604 
New Mexico ow , 25 144, 807, 308 5 , 574, 848 35, 164 , 232, 460 
New York a « b 12, 921, 536 87, 360 , 288 , 834, 176 
North Carolina 3, 627 268, 784, 388 , 123, 210 53, 352 248, 661, 178 
North Dakota 57, 149, 407, 587 4 509, 333 57, 578 }, 898, 2¢ 
Ohio i vel ve 332, 944, 642 3 2, 730, 424 , 157 20, 214, 218 
Oklahoma — i, 190, 409, 542 g , 358, 978 5, O58 79, 050, 564 
Oregon 25, 736 200, 391, 023 , 007, 484 . 627 | }, 383, 539 
Pennsylvania... . 7 149, 587, 311 , 668, 077 3, 767 7, 919, 234 
Rhode Island aed Jucindaiinmeseliiok 
South Carolina , 786 196, 295, 030 Q 5, 227, 928 748 91, 067, 102 
South Dakota 134, 731, 729 820, 215 , 449 33, 911, 514 
‘Tennessee . - i 72, 909, 232 31 |270, 603, 869 , 008 2, 305, 363 
Texas... paceseeurn 4, 4: 629, 186, 433 458 | 29,445,164 | 293, 962 
Utah 4 3, 8! 18, 246, 818 87 4, 692, 101 3, 766 
Vermont.__. 7 ‘ a q 11, 710, 425 5 144, 027 , 904 » 
WEEE <i ieutendokdtdlekcess 3, 165, 893, 614 110 | 12, 788, 703 33, 788 53, 104, 911 
Lo SE Se eee * 284, 127, 327 89 | 94, 558, 902 27, 225 9, 568, 425 
West Virginia__._. oa 3, 073 4, 261, 233 85 | 488, 115 | 2, 988 3, 773, 118 
Wisconsin . . . _- 75, 639 243, 010, 314 122 3, 277, 870 5, 517 239, 732, 444 
W yoming a iodie cect 16, 126 61, 016, 318 181 8, 402, 742 5, 945 | 2, 613, 576 
Bi ch acekinndvets votdael 7, 432 21, 297, 065 7 2) 212, 620 | 7, 425 | 19. O84, 445 


























United States total... -. 3, 695, 275 10, 193, 074, 925, 7, 054 (921, 173, 601 > 688, 221 | 9, 271, 901, 324 
| 


1 These data are for the 942 electric distribution borrowers which submitted reports Sateen calendar year 


2 Includes sales of energy to other REA borrowers. 
3 These data are for large power and industrial consumers requiring transformer capacity in excess of 
25 kilovolt-ampere. 


3. Generation applications on hand—character of present and projected loads 


As of April 16, 1954, REA had on hand 16 applications for loans to finance 
generating plants which would serve loads in the States of Alabama, Colorado, 
Florida, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico, Texas, 
Wyoming, and Virginia, and the Territory of Alaska. These applications totaled 
$50.3 million dollars. The proposed generating facilities would provide for part 
of the energy requirements of 93 electric distribution borrowers. REA has 
detailed load data, including the number of consumers of the various classifications 
and their present and estimated future kilowatt-hour consumption, for 91 of 
these distribution borrowers. We have summarized these data in the accompany- 
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ing table. The data indicate that the large commercial and industrial consumers, 
i. e., those consumers with loads requiring transformer capacity in excess of 25 
kilovolt-ampere, purchased 9.2 percent of the total kilowatt-hours sold by hese 
cooperatives during calendar year 1953. (It will be recalled that the 1952 data 
for all borrowers indicates that large commercial and industrial consumer 
accounted for 9 percent of the total kilowatt-hours billed during the vear.) The 
sum of the estimates for 10 years into the future indicate that large commercial 
and industrial consumers will purchase 17 percent of the total kilowatt-hours 
estimated to be sold. Data on kilowatt demand by type of consumer is 
available for 21 of these borrowers in the States of Colorado, New Mexico, Ala- 
bama, Nebraska, and Michigan. Based on this information it appears that the 
total generating capacity demand attributable to large commercial and industrial 
consumers will rise from about 5 to 6 percent of total system demand in 1953 to 
about 9 to 10 percent 10 years hence. This will occur while kilowatt-hour con- 
sumption of large commercial and industrial consumers is increasing from 9.2 
percent to 17 percent of the total. The capacity of the proposed generating facili- 
ties would not satisfy the increasing demands reflected by these data. The 
number of years of future power requirements which would be provided varies 
with each application, but none of the applications provide facilities to cover 
as many as 10 future vears. In addition, the distribution borrowers will continue 
to purchase a major portion of their power from commercial utilities and public 
suppliers. However, the data do afford a measure of the relative importance of 
the “large commercial and industrial’ load and the expected growth of that load in 
the areas which would be served in accordance with the plans which are the 
basis of the loan applications. 

The following is a summary of present and estimated future consumers and their 
kilowatt-hour consumption for distribution borrowers who are being or would be 
served by generating facilities for which loan applications were on hand April 16, 
1954: 


Actual data, calendar Estimated data, 10 


year 1953! years hence 2 


Percent 
of total 


Percent 


Data of total 


Data 


NUMBER OF CONSUMERS | 

Total sinel 255, 860 100. 0 327,713 100.0 
Farm 3 wal 188, O98 73.5 217, 334 66.3 
Large commercial and industrial - 965 4 1, 201 4 
All other 4 j 66, 797 | 26.1 | 109, 178 33.3 
FILOWATT-HOUR CONSUMPTION | 

Thousands Thousands 
Total 7 hodielod ; 820, 086 | 100. 0 1, 905, 143 100. 0 


Farm * 24. 465, 033 56.7 "905, 099 47.5 
Large commercial and industrial : 75, 194 9.2 324, 687 | 17.9 
All other # - L ‘ 279, 859 34,1 675, 957 35. 5 


1 Preliminary data 

? These estimates are summarized from power requirement studies made by REA during 1952, 1953, and 
1954 I'he estimates are for a 10-year period from the date of the power requirement studies. 

3 Does not include irrigation pumping. 

4 Includes irrigation pumping. 


There are 4 applicants among the 16 for whom REA has loan requests at present 
whose future loads will include a larger proportion of industrial type loads than 
is usually the case. These applicants are located in the West and Southwest. 

Of the present load of one of these borrowers, 18 percent is “large commercial 
and industrial’. In 1963, it is estimated that 23 percent of the load will be from 
this class of consumers. The present and prospective large commercial and 
industrial load of this borrower is primarily coal mining and oil pumping. At the 
present time there is no other power supplier in the area to serve the developing 
industrial load. 

One new applicant would augment the power supply of four existing distribu- 
tion borrowers. Thirty-five percent of the present load of the 4 cooperatives 
is large commercial and industrial; it is estimated that the load of this class of 
consumers would increase to 57 percent of the total in the next 10 years. The 
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industrial load is largely uranium mining and processing which is located princi- 
pally in the present service areas of the distribution cooperatives. 

In the case of a second new applicant, the generating facilities which would be 
financed by the proposed loan would provide additional power to 23 existing dis- 
tribution borrowers. The “large commercial and industrial” load presently served 
by these borrowers is 19 percent of their total load, and the estimates of the loads for 
1962 indicate that there will be no appreciable change in the percentage. The 
industrial loads served by these borrowers are principally oil and pipeline pumping. 

In the case of the fourth applicant, 17 percent of the present load is “large com- 
mercial and industrial’. These consumers would constitute about 22 percent of 
the load in 19638. Oil pumping and potash mining and processing account for 
most of the industrial load. 

It must be recognized that the loan applications for generation-transmission 
facilities on hand in REA at any given time are likely to contain proposals for 
serving industrial loads which are proportionately larger, relatively speaking, 
than the industrial loads served through loans already made. <A proposal to 
serve an industrial load is invariably complex, and more time is required to ex- 
plore alternatives and to complete engineering and power-cost studies for these 
applications. 

BASIC ACT LANGUAGE 


Mr. Newtsen. I might call to your attention the language that 
Senator Norris used, the second point, that the output of such plant 
shall be used mainly for supplying electrical energy in rural areas. 
That was the language that Mr. Norris used and he was quoting Mr. 
Morris L. Cooke, the first Administrator. It does give a little indi- 
cation of the feeling of the legislative body. 

In some areas, and the Dakotas would be an example, you have 
great distances between farms; you have many small towns of three 
four or five hundred people. ‘There is some industrial load there. 
If they did not combine, they would not have electricity, any of them, 
at a reasonable cost. It is necessary. 

Senator Dirksen. I think there you would be clearly within that 
so-called mainly clause that was recited here. But I would say that 
you were departing from character if, for instance, you got to the 
ae where industrial load was 40 percent of the total. I do not 
believe you could say that that was mainly carrying out the purposes 
of the act. I am not prepared to say percentagewise whether it should 
be 90-10 as between rural and industrial or 80-20. 1 think cireum- 
stances have to govern that. But I think you see the point I am 
trying to make, that we are going to be in for a lot of criticism and 
trouble, and you likewise, I would say, unless this thing is clearly 
watched and probably this issue resolved before too long. 

Mr. Neusen. My position on that, and I have repeatedly stated it 
in speeches, is this: That unless we use that right wisely we will lose 
it, and 1 do not want our co-ops to lose the right to generate power. 
I do also respect and accept with compliment to you any guidelines 
that you might give us because we want to try to use commonsense 
in this program. It will endure much longer that way. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest, before the 
gentleman goes, a word of caution about trying to establish any per- 
centage tables for this, because it depends in part upon the availa- 
bility of other power. In some places, REA is the only source of 
power available, and you would not want to preclude some little 
industry which might develop out of some indigenous circumstance 
from using REA power. 
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Senator Dirksen. I quite agree with that, because I do not believe 
you can actually establish a hard and fast rule. It is a case of admin- 
istrative discretion. But in every case, the Administrator has to have 
some guidelines, because one can envision that some imbalance may 
arise that will subject the REA and the Congress to some criticism. 

Mr. Cuarrman. I hope you pursue the telephone matter a little 
further. I would like to pursue it, but I have to leave. 


NUCLEAR DEVELOPMENT OF ELECTRIC POWER 





Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a couple more questions 
on the field of generation of power? 

I would like to inquire whether REA has taken any action with the 
Atomic Energy Commission in exploring the possibility of the nuclear 
development of power for REA users. 

Mr. Neusen. Mr. Zook and myself and Mr. Partridge visited with 
some of the experts of AEC, discussing the possibility of atomic 
energy for generation for the cooperatives, We do find that one of 
our big problems in generation is fuel, and where high fuel costs 
exist, high generation costs likewise exist. In your area, and in my 
State, in Wisconsin, and other areas of the Midwest, generation costs 
run excessively high. 

Senator Munpr. They are about the highest in the country, I 
believe. 

Mr. Netsen. Yes. So we are looking for lower cost generation, 
It does appear that at the present time, without extensive subsidy 
in the way of plant costs, the rates would be high because of the exten- 
sive capital investment unless we could get some combination where 
the Atomic Energy Commission would step in and help us with the 
plant costs. Even then it is quite a gamble. Mr. Partridge had 
some detail on it. 

We have been considering the possibility that it would be wise for 
us to assign someone to follow through on this point, maybe hire 
someone who has good background for investigation and followup so 
that we know when the time comes when we can afford to move on 
this program without putting our cooperatives in a position of specu- 
lating with borrowed money. 

We did not include in our budget request any money to hire any 
experts. However, that should not be an extensive problem. We 
did not plan it because our budget was prepared some time ago. 
We are very definitely interested and are following along with it. 
Mr. Partridge might have a comment or two. 

Mr. Partripegr. Of course, no plant has been built yet, and so ee 
do not have too much to go on. But as Mr. Nelsen mentioned, i 
appears at this time, based on present-day costs, that we cannot do 
much in the immediate future. We do plan to follow the thing. 

Senator Munptr. When you speak of costs, you are talking about 
the capital investment, not the production costs; is that right? 

Mr. ParrrinGr. Senator, there is some question even on the fuel 
costs, too, the present-day costs of uranium which would be required. 
Figures that we have at the present time indicate that even the fuel 
costs might be slightly higher on a nuclear plant of the size that we 
would normally finance, that is, 30,000 kilowatts or less. 
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CAPITAL INVESTMENT REQUIRED 


Senator Munptr. Do you have any rough figures in mind as to 
what kind of capital investment would be involved? 

Mr. ParrrinGe. Very rough, because the figures are strictly calcu- 
lations and estimates. Apparently, it might run from 2 to 3 times the 
cost of a conventional steam plant of the same size. 

Senator Munpr. And the cost of production, the fuel costs, too, 
you think might run higher than the high production cost area that 
Mr. Nelsen was talking ‘about? 

Mr. Parrrinae, It is quite possible, sir, based on the present cost 
of uranium. That picture, of course, may change. That is some- 
thing we must follow and keep abreast of. If it does change, we may 
be in & position to move into the field. 

Senator Munpr. What additional action do you plan to take from 
the REA standpoint in this field? 

Mr. Neusen. I would say, as I mentioned a moment ago, that I 
think it would be well for us to assign somebody on our staff to that 
job of following it up so that we may know when the de -velopments 
have reached a point where it is productive for us to get into the pic- 
ture if the Congress feels that we should. We like to feel that we 
are working with you and for you, and you are really our boss. We 
are interested in your comments, Senator Mundt, if you have any 
observations along that line. 

Senator Munpr. As you know from our previous conversations 
and discussions on this subject, Mr. Nelsen, we have out in South 
Dakota, the East River Co-op, one of the larger co-ops of the country, 
covering a great area of distribution, and being in a particular high- 
cost area. They have been working very assiduously from their 
end of the line on this possibility. I think they are perfectly willing 
to do anything that would be expected of an REA co-op. 

Naturally, they could not be expected to pay the extra capital- 
investment costs. But, since we are working in a new field in which 
the whole country is vitally interested, it occurs to me that if through 
REA you could induce, perhaps, the Atomic Energy Commission 
to underwrite the added investment over and above the steam-plant 
investment, and then try it out in the field, the only way we are going 
to reduce these fuel costs, uraniumwise, it seems to me, is to get into 
the big production and learn from doing. Just as they learned to 
make better bombs by making poorer bombs, I think we are going 
to develop the techniques in this production of power from atomic 
energy. 

I would think there should be some exploratory steps taken in that 
direction. 

Mr. Nevsen. Yes, very definitely. We are very much interested 
init. We are just as enthusiastic about it as anyone, because we do 
find our generation costs in some areas are terrifically high. We do 
need to have a source of lower cost power. It is a very important 
thing. It is important because the feasibility of some projects are at 
stake, because of the high cost of power. There is nobody more 
concerned than we are on that one. 

Senator Munpr. We have the added advantage out there in the 
area of your State and Senator Young’s State and my State, Minne- 
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sota and North and South Dakota, of this tremendous volume of 
secondary power being generated from hydroelectric plants, which, 
if it can be firmed up with this kind of power, it seems to me might 
help eliminate that slight extra uranium fuel cost which you say might 
obtain during the exploratory stages. It looks like an ideal place to 
get the greatest value for the investment. 

Mr. Nelsen, let me ask you this: Twelve months is a kind of long 
period of time in the rapidly moving field of nuclear energy. I was 
wondering whether there was anything that you might want to request 
from this committee in the nature of additional authority, in the nature 
of additional funds, in the nature of something in the report, to make 
sure that there are no roadblocks confronting you if you have to move 
fast with the Atomic Energy Commission in order to get this thing 
in progress. 

Mr. Nevsen. In answer to that, I might say that our budget was 
not prepared with the idea in mind of anybody being assigned to 
that particular job. This new development that seems to be coming 
out now has happened since our budget was prepared, 

Senator Munpr. | understand that, but under the courageous 
leadership of the independent Senator from the independent State of 
North Dakota, we are not completely bound by the budgetary re- 
quests, so 1 am asking you the direct question, reg: ardless of the budget, 
in your opinion. 

Mr. Nevsen. What I was going to say, is, if we are going to yee 
somebody to it, the budget was not presented with that in mind and 
we would have to make proper arrangements for taking care of people 
needed to do the job. That is about all I have to say. 


BACKLOG IN ELECTRIC APPLICATIONS 


Mr. Netsen. You might want to discuss, for example, the hearing 
of a good deal of talk about backlog. At the present time we have on 
hand $161 million in applications. 

Senator Young. Is that REA? 

Mr. Netsen. That is REA, the electric program. 

Senator Youne. How much in RTA? Well, we will go into that 
later. 

Mr. Nevsen. We will have it for you in a minute. The backlog 
is $110 million. Now, dealing with backlog, it is unfortunate that 
there may be those who would like to prove a point by referring to 
the backlog. The backlog is something that you can never completely 
eliminate. An application will come in one day, a loan goes out, and 
so it keeps on. You will always have a considerable number of 
dollars of backlog. 

For example, in 1950 there was $184 million. The following year, 
there was $164 million. The following year it dropped to $125 million 
and then went up to $193 million, and now $161 million. 

In this backlog, you will find, for example, applications for genera- 
tion loans. The application was processed and was about to the point 
of being approved, the cooperative worked out a better rate with an 
existing company. So that application in many cases lies dormant— 
18 percent of the present backlog is a static figure. It is just there. 
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PERCENTAGE OF UNFEASIBLE LOANS 


Senator Youna. What percent of that backlog would represent 
unfeasible loans? 

Mr. Netsen. That is questionable. I would say probably 10 or 12 
percent. That would be a guess, because we anticipate the amount 
of allocation of dollars must figure about that. But there will always be 
a backlog. It is too bad there are those who wish to suggest that we 
could currently process loans. In a bank you come in to borrow 
money, to negotiate a note, and maybe another one is paid out the 
same day. It is the same thing. 

We think the figure remains about the same. What we want to 
do in REA is to approach the problem sensibly and meet the needs of 
the farmer, we want to use our best judgment for the best interest of 
the farmer. ‘That is what we are in business for. We cannot do it 
on the basis of approaching these things on a pressure basis or a 
political basis. We are doing it on the basis of just common, ordinary 
horsesense. We find the program is moving along very well, and we 
also feel that our program is one of the most important ones that has 
ever been put into law for the benefit of the farmers of America. 

As a farmer, | know very well what a wonderful thing electricity 
has been to the farmers. It has made farming a wonderful experi- 
ence. 

SUFFICIENCY OF ELECTRIFICATION LOAN FUNDS 


Senator Youna. Do you think the funds allotted by the House are 
sufficient? 

Mr. Neusen. Yes, definitely. The House allowed more money 
than we asked for, but I would like to call to your attention that in 
the language in their report they indicated that they saw no harm in 
giving latitude so that if the need for mone y existed it would be avail- 
able to us. I appreciate the fact that they have confidence in our 
judgment, that they are willing to be that liberal with their 
assistance to us. 

However, I want to also add that our budget is completely prepared 
on the basis of what the needs appeared to be at the time of prepara- 
tion. We intend to proceed on the bais of meeting the needs, and not 
on the basis of anything other than that. I think that is what the 
committee wants. 

Senator Youna. Do you have sufficient administration funds? 

Mr. Neusen. We think so. For example, in June we had a back- 
log of $193 million. That has now been cut to the figure I men- 
tioned a moment ago, $161 million. So, in spite of the fact that we 
cut back on personnel, we have processed more loan applications, but 
in dollars not a great amount more. The applications are smaller 
dollarwise than they used to be. But we are processing as many or 
more than we did a year ago at the same time. 


CRITERIA FOR DISTRIBUTING FEDERAL POWER 
Senator Munpr. You touched briefly on the subject of the power 


criteria in response to a question by Senator Dirksen. I know Secre- 
tary Aandahl was recently out in South Dakota and in the Missouri 
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River Valley in connection with discussions with REA co-ops on that 
subject. Were you along at that meeting? 

Mr. Neusen. No; I was not. I could not be. 

Senator Munpr. Is anyone here who was at the meeting? 

Mr. Nrtsen. Representatives of REA were there. Do you have a 
report? 

Mr. Zoox. No, Ido not. Our regional chief was there, he reports 
to me, at this series of meetings. 

Senator Munpr. | was trying to find out whether there had been a 
meeting of the minds between the local REA co-ops and Washington 
as a result of those conferences. 

Mr. Neusen. Well, I think that the cooperatives, they tell me, 
were well satisfied with the way the power was—well, shall we say 
meted out, because actually the anticipated production is not there 
to meet the enthusiastic hopes of a lot of us, even going so far as to 
central Minnesota. We thought there would be more power than 
that. However, we do have our original source of power but we were 
looking for lower cost power. 

Senator Munpr. Do you feel that as a result of those meetings 
there was a meeting of the minds among the people of the area? 

Mr. Neusen. I think so. I was not there, but I find that gradually 
the thing is being worked out. I would like to call your attention 
that early in the controversy there was a feeling that preference 
customers would be forced to contract for a 20-year need of power 
which means they would be buying more right now than they would 
need, and the penalty provisions would be extensive. That was 
straightened out by permitting the preference customers to contract 
for their immediate needs and amend their contract as time went on. 
The sale on a 20-vear basis to nonpreference customers was a source 
of a good deal of discussion. As I understand the present interpreta- 
tion is that the nonpreference customer will be permitted to buy only 
the amounts that are available that are not needed by the preference 
customers. So that is pretty well ironed out. 

I think most of the problems are being ironed out. There are a 
few policy questions that are still a matter of debate. But the 
practical application of things, I think, is fairly well worked out. 
They tell me that the meetings out in the Midwest cleared up many 
of the problems. 

Senator Munpr. A while back, several months ago, there was a 
lot of unrest and discussion in that area about the abandonment of 
the so-called recapture clause and instigating a policy of short-term 
contracts with nonpreference customers. 

Mr. Netsen. That still is a matter of some controversy. Of course, 
Interior claims recapture is effected by the short-term contracts. 
Others want it in the contracts for the sale of any power. That is 
still a point of controversy. Of course, it is not in our jurisdiction, 
and I do not like to discuss a problem outside of my jurisdiction. I 
have been watching it, of course. 


ELECTRIC RETAIL RATES 


Senator Munprt. Is a discussion of rates in your jurisdiction? 

Mr. Neusen. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. We have heard about 6 weeks ago to a month 
ago certain spokesmen in the valley saying, “‘We are positive that 
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REA is about to increase the rates to the customers,” and we have 
heard it denied. Could you tell us on the record what the facts are? 

Mr. Neusen. Definitely, that is not an accurate statement. The 
rates are established by the board of directors in the cooperative, of 
course, conferring with REA. Rates are established with the idea in 
mind that the level should be adequate to pay their interest and amor- 
tization costs. If their rates are not adequate, naturally they would 
go bankrupt. I think that problem is one of local determination, 
frankly. Of course, we want the cooperatives to operate on a sound 
basis. We encourage them to do that. We have not interfered in 
any respect as far as the rates are concerned in that area. 

Senator Munopr. Is it fair to say that you do not anticipate any 
increase in the cost of the power delivered to co-ops which would 
necessitate them in turn to increase their rates? 

Mr. Newtsen. Of course, they have bureau power and the sug- 
gestion that rates would go up naturally must be met some way. 
However, the terms that have been talked about are insignificant. 
| think we figured it out once. 

Mr. Strong will you speak to that point? It was so ridiculous, 
that is the charge was. 

Mr. Strona. I think the charge was made that a 2-mill increase in 
the wholesale cost of power to the distribution cooperatives in South 
Dakota would bankrupt most of the farmers of the State. Taking 
into consideration the average annual consumption of electricity by 
the farmers on the distribution cooperatives lines and applying the 
2-mill increase to their cost of power revealed that the total increase 
which might be involved, were there to be a 2-mill increase in the 
wholesale rate, would amount to someplace in the neighborhood of 
$6 a year to the average cooperative line member. The question was 
then raised as to whether $6 a year was going to bankrupt the farmers. 

Senator Munpt. That would be 50 cents a month as the possible 
potential increase in the cost to the farmers. And even that has not 
been established. 

Mr. Srrona. No, that was still in the talking stage, if there was a 
2-mill increase. 

Senator Munpr. If it were increased, it probably would cost the 
average farm consumer 50 cents a month? 

Mr. Strona. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. Even up in North Dakota, that would not quite 
bankrupt them. 

Senator Youna. No, I do not believe so. 

Mr. Nevsen. Are there any other questions? We are happy to 
visit with you. 

Senator Munpr. I have no more on REA. 


RuraL TELEPHONE PROGRAM 


Mr. Nevsen. We can move into the telephone program, if you like. 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy, the Assistant Administrator in charge of the 
telephone program, has done a magnificent job. We are going to let 
him discuss that program. 

Mr. O’SHAvuGHNEssy. Our request in the 1955 budget was in the 
amount of $75 million, and the House saw fit to go along with that 
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request. There is no change from our request that has been made 
by the House. 

















BACKLOG IN TELEPHONE APPLICATIONS 


Senator Younc. How does your backlog of applications for RTA 
loans compare now with a year ago? 

Mr. O’SHavennessy. AS of March 26 of this vear, we had 412 
applications on hand against 505 on ro 30 of last year, which showed 
a decrease of 93 applications over the year. Then, of course, we have 


to give consideration to the fact that new applications have been 
coming in all the time. So the backlog is decreasing. 














SHORTAGE OF TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 














Senator Munpr. What is the retarding factor? It is not a lack 
of funds, I take it; but is it the necessity of doing the engineering 
and developing the feasibility tables? Is that the correct answer? 

Mr. O’SHauGunessy. There is a decided lack of engineers in the 
telephone program, I mean among consulting engineers in the bor- 
rowers’ employ. We in REA have built up an organization of tele- 
phone engineers, mostly through transfer of electrical engineers from 
the electric program. We have employed a number of specialists 
who have been retired by the Bell companies, and they have con- 
tributed a large amount to the training of our own engineers. We, 
in turn, have been training consulting engineers. So, it has been 
just a series of training courses, both in REA and among the consulting 
engineers over a period of years now. 

| think we are progressing. I think that the consulting engineers 
are building up their forces. We are building up ours although we 
do have some good vacancies where we have the money available but 
are unable to fill with qualified people. 

Senator Munpr. It is not a lack of funds, then, it is a lack of talent 
for the particular job? 


















MANUFACTURE OF TELEPHONE CENTRAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 














Mr. O’SuauGunessy. That is right; yes, sir. Another bottleneck 
in our work has been the lack of manufacturing industry to meet the 
demands of the program. On central office equipment, deliveries of 
equipment run anywhere from 8 to 10 months up to 2 years. So that 
is reflected in the amount of unadvanced funds that we have on hand. 

Senator Munpr. Do you have to go to just 1 or 2 suppliers, or are 







- 


there quite a few suppliers in the field of central-office equipment? 

Mr. O’SHaucunessy. There are five manufacturers of central- 
office equipment. Iam happy to report and I have not had a chance 
to make this report to the Administrator as yet, that yesterday we 
had our first response to a program that we have been promoting to 
get these manufacturers in and have standardization on central-office 
equipment. Heretofore, each job has been tailored and engineered 
to meet that job. We have found that in a number of cases a job 
being built in South Dakota may be exactly the same as the job being 
built in some other State. 
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Senator Munpt. If you could get it standardized, that should not 
only expedite the production, but it would also decrease the cost, 
would it not? 

Mr. O’SHauGcunessy. Those are the two things we are trying to 
accomplish; yes. This company took hold very enthusiastically. 
We have appointments with some of the other companies now. I 
think that is going to result in our getting earlier deliveries at less cost. 

Senator Munpr. Good. 

Senator Young. How does the price of your equipment compare 
now with a year ago? 

Mr. O’SHauGuNessy. There has not been much change in the 
price of equipment. Practically all of our equipment today is being 
bought through compet'tive bidding. We find that in competitive 
bidding that the prices are lower than they were when we were per- 
mitting them to negotiate a purchase. Aside from that, where we 
were getting competitive bidding a year ago, the price is about equal, 

Senator YounG. Do any foreign manufacturers bid on your jobs? 

Mr. O’SHauGunessy. No, sir; they have not as yet, although we 
have worked with some foreign equipment manufacturers to see what 
they had, what deliveries they could make, and what prices they 
could offer. As yet, we have made no contracts with foreign sup- 
pliers. 

Senator Youne. Do you know offhand what the tariff or duty is 
on the average telephone equipment? 

Mr, O'SHAUGHNESSY. No, sir; I do not. I do not have that 
information. 


MONTHLY RATES FOR TELEPHONE SERVICE 


Senator Munptr. What is the top-level monthly rate that you 
feel can be paid by a farmer for telephone service in order to establish 
a feasible RTA operation? 

Mr. O’SHaveunessy. I would say that would depend on the com- 
munity. There are some communities where farmers cannot afford 
to pay more than $3.50 or $4 a month. In others, we have proved 
feasibility and it has appeared economically feasible to the sub- 
scribers to go up to as much as $7 or $7.50 a month. 

Senator Munpt. $7.50 is about the highest you go, is it? 

Mr. O’SHavaGunessy. That is the highest figure that I can think of. 

Senator Munpr. We have one out in the western part of South 
Dakota which is badly needed, but it is one where the rates seem to be 
going to have to be pretty high, if an area where the capacity to pay is 
not unusually great. I was trying to figure it out as a result of a con- 
ference we held at Sioux Falls with some REA people, this Golden 
West project. It seems to me they were talking about something 
over $7. I thought it got up to about $7.75. 1 am not sure but it 
got up pretty high. I was wondering what you considered it to be. 

Mr. O’SHAvGHNessy. We consider that a high rate, but sometimes 
it is required because of the low density of subsciibe ‘rs, the amount of 
outside plant that you have to put in to reach them, and the cost of 
construction being rather high. 

Senator Munpt. If you could bring into a picture like that a num- 
ber of small communities, 300, 400, or 500 member towns, that helps 
reduce it, does it not, rather substantially? 
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Mr. O’SHavuGunessy. Yes. 

Senator Younc. Do you have many farmers withdrawing their 
applications for telephone service? How do they compare with those 
of last year or the year before? 

Mr. O’SHavcunessy. We have had some withdrawals; yes, sir. 

Senator Youna. Do these consist of any unusual number of farmers 
in any particular area of the United States? 

Mr. O’SHavucunessy. No, sir. The trend is not that way. We 
know that there has been a lot of applications for loans with no intent 
on the part of the applicant to use any REA money, but to use that 
as a threat to the local operating telephone company to give them 
better service or something like that. 

Senator Youna. I was thinking that in some areas where there was 
a drought or poor crops, or some other cause affecting the farmers’ 
financial position, it was causing the farmers to withdraw their 
applications. 

Mr. O’SHavucunessy. I do not see a trend of that kind, Senator. 

Senator Youna. That indicates, then, a continuing interest in 
receiving rural telephone service. 

Mr. O’SHavcunessy. Definitely; yes, sir. 

Senator Younac. The program must be going along pretty well. I 
have not had but few, if any, complaints for several months. I have 
not had any co-ops asking me to help them get loans through either, 
for some time now. 

Mr. O’SHavuaunessy. We are beginning to roll pretty smoothly 
now. I can see where the program is going to move along without too 
much trouble. 


FINANCIAL STABILITY OF TELEPHONE BORROWERS 


Senator Munpt. Have you had any REA projects turn sour; that 
is, after they have been established the farmers discontinue the service 
and consequently they run into a financial situation which is serious? 

Mr. O’SHaucunessy. We have several that you might say are 
temporarily in that condition in the drought area in Texas and New 
Mexico, where we are not getting the number of subscribers that we 
anticipated when the loan was made. We think that that will iron 
out later on. Something has to be done to carry them in the meantime. 
It takes a little time to get these telephone companies into operation. 
They will lag for a while in making their payments to the Government 
but we feel it is just temporary. 

Senator Youna. I do not believe I have any more questions. 

Do you have any further statement or testimony to offer? 

Mr. Netsen. No; I think not. We are certainly thankful to you 
members for the hearing you have given us. We appreciate coming up 
here. 

COMMUNICATION 


Senator Youna. Thank you very much for coming up here. I will 
insert in the record at this time the letter received by the committee 
from Clyde T. Ellis, executive manager, National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association, Washington, D. C., dated February 25, 1954. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 
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NATIONAL Rurat Evecrric Cooperative ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 26, 1954. 
Memorandum to all Members of the 
United States Senate and House of Representatives: 


We are enclosing he - — for your information and consideration resolutions 
Nos. 21, 25, 26, 27, 29, and 22, which were unanimously adopted by the 12th 
annual mee ting of eee of the National Rural Eelectric Cooperative Associa- 
tion on January 14, 1954, at Miami, Fla. Over 5,000 members attended this 
meeting. 

Sincerely, 
Ciype T. Evuis, 
Executive Manager. 


ESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL RurRAL ELecrric CooPpreRATIVE 
AssociIATION ANNUAL MEETING OF MEMBERS, MIAMI, FLA., JANUARY 14, 
1954 

Resolution No. 21 


Be it resolved, That funds be made available to the Southeastern Power Admin- 
istration for construction of transmission lines from Clark Hill Dam to serve pre- 
ferred customers, and if that is not done, that the proposal of the Georgia Electric 
\iembership Corp. (statewide association) to purchase the entire output of the 
Georgia side of Clark Hill Dam for distribution to preference customers and com- 
mercial power companies in the area to assure greatest benefits to all, be approved 
by the Department of the Interior, as opposed to the bus-bar sale of the power to 
the Georgia Power Co., with almost the entire benefit going to that company; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That if a policy of sale at the bus-bar is followed by the United States 
Government in the distribution of electric power generated at Federal hydro- 
projects, the Rural Electrification Administration make available funds for con- 
struction of transmission lines by rural electric cooperatives, so that power gener- 
ated at Federal hydroprojects can be made available to preference agencies as 
directed by the United States Congress in the Flood Control Act of 1944. 


Resolution No. 25 


Whereas the pressure continues in intensity against the appropriation of funds 
for the construction of generating plants and transmission lines; and 

Whereas it is felt by the delegates to this annual meeting that the right to con 
struct said generating plants and transmission lines is the lifeblood of the rural 
electrification program: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge the Members of Congress to do everything within their 
power to defend the right and opportunity of REA cooperatives and power dis- 
tricts to construct and operate generating plants and transmission lines to serve 
themselves; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress to authorize adequate loan funds for this 
purpose. 

Resolution No. 26 


Re it resolved, That this NRECA 12th annual meeting reaffirm its endorsement 
of the statement of Federal power policy as adopted by the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association on February 1, 1951 (copy attached). 


Resolution No. 27 


Whereas research and publications of the Federal Power Commission demon- 
strate the feasibility of developing electric energy from windpower, and FPC has 
recommended that Congress authorize further development work and the con- 
struction of a demonstration plant; and 

Whereas such a development would assist materially in increasing the amounts 
of power available to the rural systems from Government hydroelectric installa- 
tions, especially in areas where the low-water season coincides with a high wind 
season; and 

Whereas Senator Murray has introduced a bill, designated S. 160, providing for 
further development work and the construction of a demonstration plant: Now 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge Congress to enact S. 160 and appropriate the funds 
necessary to carry out the provisions thereof. 
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Resolution No. 29 





Whereas the Tennessee Valley Authority has been so vitally constructive in 
providing low-cost electric power and energy to the farmers, homeowners, defense 
industries, other industries, municipalities, and mills in the Tennessee Valley, 
and improved the general standard of living for farm and homeowners through = + 
furnishing power to the rural electric cooperatives, and to the establishment of 
industries in its area; and 
Whereas the Tennessee Valley Authority has made vast contributions to 
national defense, including the provision far ahead of schedule of the tremendous 
needs for power of the atomic energy program, furnishing this power at rates so 
low as to save all the taxpayers of the United States millions of dollars; and 
Whereas the TVA program is self-liquidating, repaying capital invested by the 
people of the United States over a 40-year period and will still belong to all the 
American people after the people of the Tennessee Valley have paid for it; and 
Whereas TVA’s wholesale rate yardstick has reduced the rates at which all 
rural electric systems must buy power, thus exercising a restraining influence that 
diminishes only with the distance from TVA territory: Now therefore be it 
Reselved, That we commend to the Congress the great economic advancements 
and contributions to the development of the Southeast made by the TVA, and 
request that continued appropriations be made to supplement, advance, and 
continue this great development of our national resources. 


























Resolution No. 14 





Whereas for years and to the present, many private power companies have 
flooded America with advertising propaganda palpably designed to prejudice 
public opinion against the Nation’s power development program and the rural 
electric cooperatives as well; and 

Whereas this maze of propaganda is paid for by the electric consumers of the 
country in their electric rate schedules, including our own members, and under 
the present law the cost of such advertising is deductible as business expenses for 
tax purposes; and 

Whereas forcing electric consumers to pay for the cost of spreading propaganda 
is ininiicable to their own interests and repugnant to our whole system of democ- 
racy: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That we respectfully urge our Senators and Congressmen to enact 
appropriate legislation amending the internal revenue laws to prohibit the deduc- 
tion of advertising costs from income before taxes where such advertising is 
designed for purposes other than legitimate promotion of the sales and services 
of the companies involved. 
Resolution No. 22 













Whereas NRECA has, at its 10th and 11th annual meetings, requested the 
Congress to enact legislation for the development of power on the St. Lawrence 
River in accordance with the established policy of NRECA relating to public 
power development as set forth in the statement of Federal power policy, adopted 
by NRECA February 1, 1951 (copy attached); and 

Whereas the Congress has failed to enact such legislation and the Federal 
Power Commission has granted a license to the power authority of the State of 
New York to develop and market St. Lawrence hydropower, without protection 
to the consumer through application of the provisions of the preference clause of 
the Flood Control Act of 1944; and 

Whereas legislation is now pending in the Congress to permit the development 
at Niagara of hydropower by five private companies, with no protection afforded 
the public: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we do hereby request the Congress to enact positive legislation 
for the protection of the public in accordance with the established power policy 
of NRECA in the development of hydropower at the St. Lawrence and Niagara 
power sites. 
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STATEMENT OF FEDERAL Power Po.icy 


Adopted by the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association February 1, 
1951 


\ mideentury review of present policies with certain proposals relating to the 
development and control of electric power by the Federal Government and a 
means of conserving natural resources, developing the national economy, and 
promoting national security 


Published by the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 1803 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D. C, 


Eprror’s Nore.—Background of the preparation and presentment of this state- 
ment deserves mention, During the midyear board of directors meeting of the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Association in July of 1949, an extensive 
study and review of the legal basis and administrative policies of the Federal 
Government in the development of electric power resources was proposed. Par- 
ticular attention was directed to principles in the disposition of wholesale power 
produced by the Federal Government. 

A month later the association’s president, Clark T. MeWhorter, of Blair, Okla., 
presented a general statement of the preliminary findings before the American 
Institute of Cooperation at Madison, Wis. During the following 18 months, 
more intensive research was carried on to segregate all the elements of administra- 
tive practices, judicial decisions and laws adopted by Congress affecting Federal 
power policies. ‘These elements were then related and examined to develop a 
comprehensive and consistent Federal power policy pattern. 

The NRECA board of directors approved, with modifications, the first drafts of 
this pattern in March and July of 1950. The association’s executive committee 
subjected these drafts to further consideration at meetings in May and November 
of that year. 

‘The final statement had been revised, expanded, and modified several times to 
reflect the real views of rural electrification leaders throughout the Nation during 
the 18 months it was in preparation. In this form, it was distributed to all mem- 
ber systems of NRECA before the association’s 1951 convention convened in 
Cleveland, Ohio. It was posted for consideration of all voting delegates before 
being presented for adoption there. The statement received unanimous approval 
of the convention, and has been described as a fair and reasonable policy to which 
all elements can subscribe. 

INTRODUCTION 


A study of Federal legislation and court decisions of the past 50 years relating 
to the interest of the Federal Government in the production and distribution of 
electric power reveals basic principles which form the foundation for the Federal 
power policy as outlined herein. Because of the very nature of the Government’s 
programs of river development, this policy is not static and inflexible; on the 
contrary, like the projects in which it finds expression, the policy is dynamic and 
constantly growing. 

“IN A NUTSHELL” 


The established power policy of the United States embraces the development of 
our country’s potential hydropower and its sale and delivery at wholesale to load 
centers at the lowest possible cost consistent with sound business principles, first 
to Pao bodies and cooperatives and then to others. 

Multipurpose dams.—River development projects undertaken by the Federal 
Government should include optimum benefits of flood control, irrigation, soil and 
forest conservation, power production, improvements to navigation and municipal 
water supplies, stream-pollution abatement, promotion of fish and wildlife re- 
sources, recreational and cultural facilities, salinity control, etc., emphasis to be 
placed on the development of those benefits which best suit the economic needs of 
the greatest number of people, 

(In undertaking the development of flowing surface waters there seems to be no 
reasonable justification for neglecting to develop or to make possible future 
development of all benefits to be derived from such waters.) 

Planning for ultimate development.—Comprehensive plans for the ultimate 
development of the principal river basins should be undertaken and completed as 
soon as practicable and no public or private works should be undertaken which 
would not be in harmony with such plans. Concomitantly, studies of secondary 
river basins, adjacent to the principal river basins or to each other, should be made 
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on a regional or other geographic area basis to determine which streams when 
fully developed would contribute greater benefits to the national welfare than the, 
do in their natural or present state of development. Comprehensive plans for the 
ultimate development of such streams should likewise be formulated as soon as 
practicable. 

(This proposed planning is a necessary adjunct to a well-rounded power pro- 
gram as well as to all other programs of water-use development.) 

Evaluation of benefits —In the planning stages the economic value of a river 
development project should be determined by giving full consideration to al! 
benefits to be derived from such project, including besides flood control, naviga- 
tion, irrigation, and power benefits, such secondary benefits as soil and forest 
conservation, stream pollution abatement, fish and wildlife promotion, wate: 
salinity control, recreational and cultural facilities, and all other direct or asso- 
ciated benefits which can be evaluated. 

Selection of projects.—Since it is impractical and inadvisable to develop simul- 
taneously all potential river development projects in the country, it is the con- 
tinuing responsibility of Congress to select from time to time from completed 
plans the projects or parts of projects which it determines should be currently 
developed and by authorizations and appropriations to direct their construction 
and operation. 

(The Bureau of Reclamation of the U. 8. Department of the Interior and 
the Corps of Engineers of the Department of the Army have plans for the develop- 
ment of many streams not yet developed but such plans for the most part required 
specific legislative authorization before they were undertaken. Neither agency, 
nor any other agency, has been authorized to make comprehensive plans for all 
watersheds of the country. The President’s Water Resources Policy Commission 
in its first report has pointed up the necessity for such comprehensive planning. 

Maximum power development.—Power production should be recognized as a 
legitimate primary purpose of some river development projects. Whenever the 
primary purposes do not include power production, the construction and operation 
of such project shall include optimum development of all potential hydropower 
benefits as a secondary purpose. 

(Cf. Reclamation Act of 1906, Boulder Canyon Project Act of 1928, Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act of 1933, Bonneville Act of 1937, Fort Peck Act of 1988, 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939, and Flood Control Acts of 1938, 1944, and 1945.) 

Fuel-burning plants.—lUydropower developments should be supplemented with 
fuel-burning powerplants whenever the anticipated needs of the area served to 
or whenever optimum utilization of water for power productive purposes requires 
them. 

(TVA—New Johnsonville steam plant, 1949.) 

Power development by private enterprise—Hydropower potentialities of rivers 
belong to the people and the development of such potentialities should be for the 
best interest of the people. Development of hydrosites, therefore, solely for 
power production purposes by private enterprise or non-Federal agencies may 
be undertaken only when such development will not interfere with the ultimate 
comprehensive regional or river basin development, which because of size and 
complexity of purpose can be properly undertaken only by Federal agencies. 

(Cf. Licensing Provisions of Federal Power Commission, Federal Water Power 
Act of 1920 and Federal Power Act of 1935. See also the corporate powers of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, TVA Act of 1933, and the amendment of August 31, 
1935.) 

Lowest possible rates —Power generated from Federal power projects should 
be delivered to load centers and sold at wholesale at the lowest possible rates 
consistent with sound business principles in order to secure for the ultimate 
consumer the benefits of low-cost power. 

(Cf. Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 1933, Bonneville Act of 1937, Fort Peck 
Act of 1938, Flood Control Act of 1944.) 

Preferences.—Preference in the sale of electric energy produced at Federal 
power projects should be given to publie agencies and cooperatives to insure the 
benefits for the general public and particularly for domestic and rural consumers. 

(Cf. Reclamation Act of 1906, the ‘“‘Raker Act’ of 1913, Federal Water Power 
Act of 1920, Boulder Canyon Act of 1928, Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 
1933, Rural Electrification Act of 1936, Bonneville Act of 1937, Fort Peck Act 
of 1938, Reclamation Project Act of 1939, Flood Control Act of 1944.) 

Transmission lines.—Federally owned power plants whenever practicable should 
be interconnected, coordinated, and integrated with each other and with wholesale 
load centers by adequate transmission lines to provide maximum power benefits 
from such facilities to preferred users and others in order to encourage the widest 
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possible use of electric energy and to prevent the monopolization thereof by 
limited groups. Such lines, like other parts of a generation system, should be 
self-liquidating. 

(Cf. U. S. v Gratiot (14 Pet. 526); U. S. v. Beebe (127 U. 8. 338); Camfield v. 
U. S. (167 U. S. 518); Light v. U. S. (220 U. S. 523); Ruddy v. Rossi (228 U. 8S, 
104). Also the Bonneville Act of 1937, Fort Peck Act of 1938 and Flood Control 
Act of 1944.) 

Allocation of costs——The capital costs of multipurpose river development 
projects should be allocated in direct proportion to the evaluation of the benefits 
to be derived from such projects. 

Repayment of costs.—Repayment of such costs should be made insofar as 
practicable by the direct beneficiaries of the respective benefits. Subsidies by 
the Federal Government and sharing of repayment burdens as between various 
classes of beneficiaries should be kept to a minimum. 

Power marketing agencies.—The executive agencies of the Federal Government 
which are authorized to dispose of electric energy supplied from the operation of 
federally-owned projects should have broad authority in making marketing 
arrangements. It is important, therefore, that such marketing agencies should 
be generally permitted to defray out of current revenues the costs of normal and 
emergency operations and maintenance, to purchase power, to enter into power 
exchange agreements and to construct and lease such facilities as are necessary 
or expedient for properly carrying out their functions, provided that Congress 
retains continuing responsibility for authorizing major capital improvements on 
such projects. 

Loan funds.—In financing the construction, operation, and maintenance of 
power generation, transmission and distribution facilities, preferences in the use 
of appropriated loan funds should be given to States, Territories, and subdivisions 
and agencies thereof, municipalities, peoples’ utility districts and cooperative, 
nonprofit, and limited-dividend associations. 

(Cf. Rural Electrification Act of 1936.) 

National defense.—Whenever optimum power development in a river develop- 
ment project would seem to result in power capacity greatly in excess of present 
usable demand, the cost of developing such excess power capacity should be 
allocated in some measure to national defense. Reserve power capacity is as 
necessary for national defense as any stockpile of a commodity which would be 
in short supply in event of war. 


Senator Younc. Now we will proceed to hear about the appropria- 
tion for the Library. 


LIBRARY 


STATEMENT OF DR. RALPH R. SHAW, DIRECTOR, LIBRARY; 
LOUISE 0. BERCAW, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR; AND JOSEPH C. 
WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Purpose STATEMENT 


Function.—The Library, pursuant to the Department’s Organic Act of 1862, 
and under delegation from the Secretary, ‘‘procures and preserves all information 
concerning agriculture which can be obtained by means of books * * *.”’ Under 
the act establishing the Department, the Library also serves as the National 
Agricultural Library. 

Activities. —The Library makes available to the research workers of the Depart- 
ment and the State agricultural colleges, as well as to the general public, the 
agricultural knowledge of the world that is contained in published literature. 
This reduces duplication of effort and wasted time by enabling scientists and 
administrators to know what has been done previously in that field. In pursuance 
of the organic act, the Library collects current and historical published material 
and organizes it for maximum service to the Department and to the public through 
reference services, loans of publications, bibliographical services, and photo repro- 
ductions of library material. It issues a monthly bibliography of agriculture in 
which is listed the agricultural literature of the world. 

Organization.—The Library serves as a staff office of the Secretary and in addi- 
tion has operating responsibilities in the field of library and bibliographical serv- 
ices. There are six specialized field branches serving major field research installa- 
tions of the Department. In addition five State agencies provide library services 
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to Department employees in designated geographical areas under cooperative 
agreements. 

On November 30, 1953, the Library had 153 employees of whom 136 were in 
Washington and 17 in the fie ld, 


yee fomnye funds 
Estimated available, 1954 1 $681, 800 
Budget estimate, 1955_______- ; ; 659, 950 


1 Includes $8,000 transferred from other appropriations for penalty mail costs. 


Salaries and expenses 
Appropriation act, 195 $673, 800 
Transferred from “Re an of surplus agricultural commodities” pur- 
suant to Public Law 286 for penalty mail______-__- +8, 000 
Adjusted appropriation, 1954, and base for 1955 681, 800 
Budget estimate, 1955 659, 950 


Decrease —21, 850 
SUMMARY OF DECREASES, 1955 


Decrease due to reduction in number of volumes anticipated 
bound. 
Reduction in procureme ent of publications 

Curtailment of lending and reference service. 

Net reduction for administrative services 


Project statement 


1954 (esti- 
|} mated) 


1955 (esti- 


Project 1953 mated) 


| Decreases 


seen 1 


1. General agricultural library services - - $538, 047 $538, 850 1 $21, 850 $517, 000 
2. Specialized services to research plang Ronee 142, 754 142, 950 ji eeeebeRe 142, 950 
Unobligated balance si : 368 
Costs under Penalty Mail Act (Public Law | 

(8, 720] | [+-1, 230] [9, 950] 


Total available or estimate 581, 166 681, 800 | —21, 850 659, 950 
Transferred from ‘‘Removal of surplus agricul- | 
tural commodities”’ . - . —8, 000 | 
Reduction pursuant to sec, 412- 


Total appropriation or estimate bien 682, 000 673, 800 | 


1 The decrease of $21,850 under the project ‘General agricultural library services’’ will be achieved through: 

(a) Curtailment of binding operations, $12,000. The number of volumes anticipated to be bound 

will be reduced from 10,000 to 7,000 thus permitting a small] reduction in the staff engaged in binding 
activities. 

(6) Reduction in procurement of publications, $4,800. Expenditures for the procurement of publica- 
tions will be reduced from an estimated $58,800 in fiscal year 1954 to $54,000 in fiscal year 1955. 

(c) Curtailment of lending and reference service, $3,745. This will be achieved through a reduction 
of staff in the legal library and through a decrease in lending and reference services occasioned by the 
transfer of the Farm Credit Administration from the Department. 

(d) A net reduction of $1,305 for administrative services. 


FUNDS REQUESTED 


Senator Youne. You are appearing here in behalf of the library of 
the United States Department of Agriculture? 

Dr. Suaw. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator YounG. Your budget estimate was $659,950? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. And your appropriation last year was $673,800, 
is that correct? 

Dr. SHaw. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Young. Is this amount satisfactory? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir, that is the amount requested in the President’s 
budget. 

Senator Youne. Do you have any statement? 
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Dr. SHaw. Mr. Chairman, I do not have a prepared statement. 
I have just a few things I would like to say, if I may. 

Senator YounG. You may proceed. 

Dr. Suaw. There are no increases in this budget except for the 
adjustment on penalty mail costs. There are four decreases. One 
is an apparent rather than a real decrease. That is the reduction for 
reference and lending services of $3,745. That is because Farm 
Credit was transferred out of the Department. 

If they are to be given service that will be on a contract basis, so 
that is not a real decrease. The other 3 are real decreases, one 
of them approximately $1,300 for administrative services; a second 
of $12,000, a reduction in binding, and, third, $4,800 for procurement 
of publications. 

As you know, the Department library is the only national service 
for agricultural literature. It preserves the information about agri- 
culture from all over the world and makes it available to the American 
farmers and people as well as the Department. 

We do not duplicate the Library of Congress and they do not dupli- 
cate us, by agreement as well as by law. 

Senator Younc. Would you give a brief outline of what your 
Department does? 

LIBRARY FUNCTIONS 


Dr. Suaw. We collect all of the information about agriculture 
that can be obtained by means of publications from all over the world, 
and we make that information permanently available to American 
farmers, to research institutions, to the food industries, as well as to 
the Department of Agriculture for its research and administrative 
programs. 

There are two things that I mentioned the last time we were u 
that I should like to report on very briefly. One of them is the awit 
from maintaining our own field branch libraries to cooperative con- 
tracts with State agricultural institutions. I would like to report that 
that is working even better than we had hoped. We had expected 
some small shrinkage in the use when we closed our branches, but the 
State institutions have been doing an excellent job and we are saving 
a great deal of money as compared with maintaining our own branches, 
providing better than 90 percent of the service that we would have 
provided anyhow. 

The only other thing that I would like to call to the committee’s 
attention is also something I mentioned before, and that is in our 
library we have developed the use of photography for clerical routines. 
We last year ran an experiment with a number of other institutions 
which was financed by the Carnegie Corp. That report of the experi- 
ment shows that the other institutions saved more than twice the cost 
of the experiment in less than a year. 

This routine, I think, is going to add in the long run to Government 
efficiency as well as private efficiency. ‘That is all I hav e, unless there 
are any questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Youne. I have no questions. I see no reason why your 
budget will not be approved as requested. 

Dr. Saaw. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Young. The committee will stand in recess until Monday 
at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:15 a. m., Friday, April 16, 1954, the committee 
recessed to reconvene at 10 a. m., on Monday, April 19, 1954.) 











DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS, 


MONDAY, APRIL 19, 1954 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Senator Milton R. Young, chairman of the subcommittee, 
presiding. 
Present: Senator Young. 
Senator Youna. The committee will come to order. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
OFrFicE OF INFORMATION 


STATEMENTS OF RALPH S. ROBERTS, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY; R. L. WEBSTER, DIRECTOR OF INFORMATION ; 
J. H. McCORMICK, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF INFORMATION ; GALEN 
YATES, ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR; AND JOSEPH C. WHEELER, 
DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


OFFICE OF INFORMATION 
PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Office of Information was established under its present name in 1925 as a 
consolidation of functions formally organized as early as 1889, to coordinate in 
the Department the dissemination of information useful to agriculture as directed 
by the act establishing the Department of Agriculture in 1862. 

The Office has general direction and supervision of all publications and other 
information policies and activities of the Department, including the editorial 
work, illustrating, printing and distribution of publications, clearance and release 
of press, radio, television, and magazine materials, and the preparation and dis- 
tribution of exhibits and motion pictures. The Office publishes the Yearbook of 
Agriculture, the annual report of the Secretary of Agriculture, the Department 
Directory, the Department List of Publications; handles the details of distributing 
farmers’ bulletins allotted to Members of Congress; and services letter and tele- 
phone requests for general information received in the Department. It also 
produces motion pictures for Department agencies and for other Government 
agencies through reimbursements. 

Regular employment as of November 30, 1953, totaled 164. The Office has no 
field employees, except part-time or intermittent workers for seasonal use in 
displaying exhibits at State fairs and similar agricultural activities. 


Appropriated funds 
Rotimeted available; 1064. ~ .. 2.2626. ..--42..- .-. ! $1, 251, 000 
Budget estimate, 1955__.............--- 


1 Includes $63,000 transferred from other appropriations for penalty mail costs. 
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Salaries and expenses 
Appropriation act, 1954 ivenanaw ames osvie naw a, 2O, 000 
Activities transferred in 1955 estimates from ‘Agricultural Marketing 
Act”’ for information services relating to the Agricultural Market- 
ing Act and for work on use of television in disseminating agri- 
cultural infermation , 7 ; a 
Transfer in 1954 from ‘‘Administrative expenses, Commodity Credit 
Corporati n”’ ; a ote 16, 014 
Transferred pursuant to Public Law 286 for penalty mail from: 
Salaries and expenses, Office of the Soticitor, Agri- 
















whe 
i] 
St 


s, OOO 


culture”’ ; . $50, 000 
“Salaries and expenses, Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration”’ y ae 9, 500 


“Removal of surplus agricultural commodities”’ __- ; 3, 500 












Base for 1955 
Budget estimate, 1955: 
Direct appropriation atm an _ $968, 000 
Transfer from ‘Administrative expenses, Com- 
modity Credit Corporation”... .o 22. oui Li. J 16, 014 






, O14 







Decrease _ — _ - 4 


. —283, 000 





Summary of increases and decreases, 1955 











Elimination of printing the Department List of Publications _. —$11, 000 


Reduction in printing copies of Congressional List of Publications _ - — 2, 500 
Reduction in printing copies of Agricultural Statistics 5 — 24, 000 
Elimination of preparation and printing of Yearbook of Agriculture — 228, 000 
Elimination of reprints of cookbook (Family Fare) eda DO. 45h 3 — 20, 000 


Reduction in se rvices to special press activities _ ae 13, 100 
Increase in dissemination of research and other information through 
SO 6 A eee Sr ee ee ie ot aT +15, 600 






Project statement 


1954 (esti- | Increase or | 1955 (esti- 
mated) | decrease mated) 














Project 1953 


1. Publications review and distribution. $568, 509 $667, 814 —$37, 500 $630, 314 
2. Review and distribution of current agricultural infor 
mation 384, 874 367, 396 — 261, 100 106, 296 
3. Review, preparation, and distribution of agricultural 

information by radio, television, exhibits, and mo- | 

tion pictures ; 246, 431 231, 804 +-15, 600 247, 404 
Unobligated balance 92, 589 |_. be are 
Costs under Penalty Mail Act (Public Law 286 67,606); (+11, 644) (79, 250) 


















Total available or estimate 1, 292, 403 1, 267,014 — 283, 000 984,014 
Transfer from 


“Administrative expenses, Commodity Credit Cor- 





poration” —16,014 —16,014 |__ —16,014 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor, Agri- 
culture”’ — 50, 000 = a 
“Salaries and expenses, Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration”’ —9, 500 —9, 500 gut 
‘Removal of surplus agricultural commodities”’ —3, 500 PROD 9 ck asie 4 
Transfer in 1955 estimates from 
“Agricultural Marketing Act, Agriculture’’._. 25, 188 28, 000 — 28, 000 






Subtotal i,< 251, 201 1, 160, 000 —192, 000 968, 000 
Reductions pursuant to sees. 411 and 412 ‘ +-7, 799 














—— | 
Total appropriation or estimate i 1, 259, 000 1, 160, 000 


INCREASES AND DECREASES 





The net decrease of $283,000 in this item for 1955 consists of the following: 
(1) A net decrease of $37,500 under the project “Publications review and 
distribution,’ consisting of 
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(a) A decrease of $11,000 due to elimination of printing the Department List 
of Publications. This will be effected by using the stocks of this publication 
available at the end of the 1954 fiscal year to fill requests through the 1955 fiscal 
year 
* (hb) A decrease of $2,500 for printing copies of Farmers’ bulletin lists for use of 
Members of Congress. This will be effected in anticipation of fewer requests 
for copies by Members of Congress in fiseal year 1955. Should the anticipated 
decrease not materialize, a corresponding reduction would be made in the funds 
available for reprinting stocks of publications 

(c) A decrease of $24,000 for printing Agricultural Statistics. This will be 
accomplished by transferring the major part of the cost of printing this publication 
to Department agencies using copies. Copies for distribution to libraries and 
congressional offices will continue to be financed from funds available to the 
Office of Information 

2) A decrease of $261,100 under the project “Review and distribution of 
current agricultural information’’ consisting of: 

(a) A decrease of $228,000 by not preparing and publishing the Agriculture 
Yearbook. The most urgent needs for publication of current research will be 
met through timely bulletins and research reports prepared for use in the research 
dissemination and educational programs of the Department. The bulletins and 
reports will be available for dissemination through private channels of the press, 
radio, and magazines, extension agents, Members of Congress, periodical services, 
and all other channels of communications desiring to report on them. 

(b) A decrease of $20,000 by deleting funds for reprinting the publication 
Family Fare for use of Members of Congress. This will be accomplished by 
eliminating separate congressional quotas for this cookbook and absorbing within 
funds available for farmers’ bulletin reprints the requests received from Congress- 
men for this booklet, should they exceed available supplies. It is probable that 
present supplies of the cookbook, plus reprints to be obtained in fiscal year 1954, 
will be adequate to meet congressional needs through fiscal year 1955. 


Inventory as of June 30, 1953 330, 000 
Reprints to be purchased fiscal year 1954 240, 000 

Available supply 570, 000 
Number distributed fiscal year 1952 227, 337 
Number distributed fiscal year 1953 341, 843 


(c) A decrease of $13,100 for reduction of periodical services. This will be 
effected by eliminating or reducing service to specialized press and national 
magazines. 

(3) An increase of $15,600 in dissemination of research and other information 
through television. 

Need for increase.—Television is an established means of informing farmers. 
This means of communication to farmers is increasing rapidly and the Department 
should be in position to make effective use of this medium for disseminating agri- 
cultural information. 

In the past information work by the Department has succeeded in large measure 
by the prompt adoption of the mass communication media as they have been 
evolved. This work began with printed bulletins. The Department was the 
first civilian agency to adopt the use of motion pictures. About the same time 
exhibits became an accepted medium for the Department to use in reaching 
farmers. A quarter century ago, radio work began. In the field of radio, much 
of the almost universal use of radio stems back to the work of this Office in working 
with radio networks and single-station farm programs in meeting the needs of 
farmers. 

New stations coming into operation request the Department for up-to-date 
information on farm operations, marketing, homemaking, and other phases of 
rural living. This information is currently being supplied through the use of a 
weekly package program sent to more than 80 television stations. Each package 
contains suggested scripts for local adaptation together with suggested materials 
to be used in demonstrations, such as photographs, charts, graphs, ete., or motion 
picture footage (silent and sound). The number of new stations coming into 
operation and requesting the weekly package farm program service is steadily 
increasing. Television farm broadcasters have unanimously attested to the use- 
fulness of these packages in disseminating information from the Department, and 
have urged that more programs be made available to them. 
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Plan of work.—It is expected that the number of stations requesting this service 
will reach 125 by July 1, 1954, and over 225 by July 1, 1955. The additional funds 
requested are for the purpose of supplying additional package program materials 
to an average of 50 more stations during fiscal year 1955. The funds would be 
used solely for supplies and materials and for contract services. 
CHANGE 


IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as follows 
(new language italicized; deleted matter enclosed in brackets): 

“For necessary expenses of the Office of Information for the dissemination of 
agricultural information and the coordination of informational work and programs 
authorized by Congress in the Department, [$1,160,000] $968,000, * * * of 
which total appropriation not to exceed [$560,000] $324,000 may be used for 
farmers’ bulletins, which shall be adapted to the interests of the people of the 
different sections of the country, an equal proportion of four-fifths of which shall 
be delivered to or sent out under the addressed franks furnished by the Senators, 
Representatives, and Delegates in Congress, as they shall direct (7 U. S. C. 417) 
[and not less than two hundred thirty thousand eight hundred and fifty copies 
for the use of the Senate and House of Representatives of part 2 of the annual 
report of the Secretary (known as the Yearbook of Agriculture) as authorized by 
section 73 of the Act of January 12, 1895 (44 U.S. C. 241)]: * * *.” 

The change in language, other than changes in amounts, eliminates authoriza- 
tion for the preparation and printing of the Yearbook of Agriculture and deletes 
related language with reference to the number for distribution to the Senate and 
House of Representatives. No funds are requested in the 1955 estimates for the 
preparation and printing of the yearbook. 
























Supplementary project statement 





(The following schedule reflects a more detailed analysis of the obligations 
shown in the regular project statement.) 


— . 1954 (esti- | Increase or | 1955 (esti- 
Project 1953 mated) decrease mated) 
| 























1. Publications review and distribution: | | | 
Editorial control___- : $47, 149 $54, 725 | —6, 000 | $48, 725 
Illustrations 22, 568 | BEER twnscwmns -| 29, 231 
Printing procurement | 40, 991 | 38, 201 | —3, 000 35, 201 
Inquiries and distribution | 171, 787 150, 557 |...- | 150, £57 
Mailings 1, 926 | 51, 800 +9, 500 | 61, 300 


Printing, including farmers’ bulletins, reprints, } | 
2 a i | 284, O88 | 





























Total... 509 
2. Review and distribution of current agricultural | | 
information | 
Press service. ‘ ‘ 60, 329 | +2, 280 73, 393 
Preparation of reports 54, 545 | —850, 380 32, 903 
Printing Agriculture Yearbook ---- 5 . | 270, 000 | 213,000 |........ 
ba : | —261,100 | 106, 296 
3. Review, preparation, and distribution of agricultural | | Ww 
information by radio, television, exhibits, and | 
motion pictures: | | | 
Radio service_.........- Ste SS isc et 61, 061 | 37, 891 | +460 
Television service seeweumes chsh nebnbasbeds: 49,379 | +15,010 
Exhibits service _ - aa : : 107, 761 68, 112 +30 
Motion picture service initiate Wiieitiniiactdan ines 77, 609 76, 422 +100 
ath dime denetestenmbitabitbetiasivnsteieediis 231,804 | +15, 600 | 
Unobligated balance. -- pincee ” aL oe ne aes omiedaudedaned 








Costs under Penalty Mail Act ( Public Law 286) 














Total available or estimate................- a * 1, 292, 403 1, 267,014 — 283, 000 984, 014 
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BUDGET ESTIMATES 








Senator Youna. Mr. Roberts. You are appearing here this 
morning on behalf of the appropriation for which department, which 
division of the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Roserts. The Office of Information, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Young. And then the Office of the Secretary? 

Mr. Roserts. Following this one, yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, the appropriation for 1954 for the Office of Informa- 
tion was $1,251,000. The estimate for 1955, recommended in the 
budget, was $968,000. The House bill was $1,180,400. The table is 
found in the notes. 

Senator Youna. Was this item changed on the floor of the House? 

Mr. Roserts. No, sir; it was not. 

Senator Youna. The House increased it by $212,400. Is that to 
take care of the publication of the yearbook? 


REDUCTION FOR TELEVISION WORK 


Mr. Roperts. Yes, sir. That provided an increase over the 
budget of $228,000 for the yearbook, and a decrease of about $15,600 
for proposed additional work in the preparation of material for tele- 

vision work. 

Senator Youna. Do you feel that this $15,600 is important for the 
television program? 

Mr. Roserts. We think it is, Mr. Chairman. If you can take the 
time, I would like to have Mr. Webster go into it in some detail, 
because we think that television is a media that the Department 
should use more and more. Yet we have practically no money to 
develop it. The funds we are proposing here are not for the payment 
of the costs of broadcasting, but, rather, for the preparation of mate- 
rial that can be released to stations, extension people and so on, 
throughout the country that they might use, in broadcasting them- 
selves. 

Senator Youna. Is that technical information, or does it ever 
include policy information? 





TV USE FOR TECHNICAL INFORMATION 





Mr. Roserts. It is primarily technical information. Mr. Webster 
has one or two examples of the benefits we think can come out of this 
kind of work. I have a brief prepared statement to make, but if you 
are hurried for time I might just insert it in the record and ‘then if you 
wish we can have Mr. Webster explain the details of these two items. 

Senator Youna. I would like to ask a question or two first. Would 
this information include the Department’s position with reference to 
flexible supports, the so-called two prices system, or rigid 90-percent 
supports? 

Mir. Wesster. Mr. Chairman, these are primarily on research and 
basic authorized programs of the Department. 
remteas Youna. You say primarily. But does it ever get into 
this field? 
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Mr. Wesster. I don’t believe so. TI have a list of the topies for 
the whole year. These are sent out once a week, sent to stations, 
and they are sent in the form that they can adapt and use as they 
see fit, except in rare cases. Here are a dozen typical ones. Farm 
safety, grass silage, plant disease and antibiotics, crop reporting, soil 
conditioners, flexible plastics, farm storage, new products from agri- 
culture, soil management, what is new on fertilizer, leather and orange- 
juice, some of our utilization studies, and farm woodlands. 

That is a sample of programs for one quarter. 

Senator Youna. That is all very important information and I think 
it would be highly desirable to make that available to the farmers 
through radio, television, by any other means. On television all you 
have to do is furnish the information and the broadcasting companies 
do the rest of it? 


SERVICES TO FARM TELEVISION STATIONS 


Mr. Wersrer. That is right. This is a service that goes to the 
people who are putting on farm programs. It does not go to just a 
television station that is not interested in agriculture, but only to 
stations where they have farm programs and actually request this 
service. 

Senator Youna. Most of the television stations, even the big city 
ones, have farm programs, do they not? A great many do, anyway. 

Mr. Wesstrer. The best answer to that is that demand has in- 
creased for this service we are carrying on. We started last July with 
35 stations requesting it. At the time we testified in the House, | 
think it was between 80 and 85. And my people tell me this morning 
that the last package went to 97 stations. These are places where 
there are agricultural programs going on. 

Senator Younac. Ninety-seven television stations? 

Mr. Wesster. Yes, television farm programs. Our problem is 
that we have started on this scale, we have more stations coming on, 
and it is going to be very difficult to maintain the quality of material 
we have been sending out because we would have to thin it out in order 
to keep within the funds that we have. I have a sample or two of the 
type of material we send out. 


MATERIALS FURNISHED FARM STATIONS 


This is one on marketing hogs. We sent out a mimeographed 
script which tells the contents. In this particular case we would send 
out chart and photographic material, which explain the market news 
work on hogs and how people can get the news and when. Our people 
have experimented on a rather cheap process for reproducing pictures. 
These pictures cost about two and a half cents apiece, where the 
ordinary glossy would run about 40 or 50 cents apiece, so it is quite 
economical. ‘These pictures show a U. 8S. Choice No. 1 hog, what 
makes up a No. 1 hog, a No. 2, and so forth. This type of material 
can be kept by the stations and used in other programs as time goes on. 


VISUAL MATERIAL AIDED IN LOCATING VE OUTBREAK 


I would like to give another example of the value of this service. 
We sometimes send out charts, sometimes slides, sometimes we will send 
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out motion-picture film. We sent out one several months ago on the 
VE disease of hogs. It was shown in a number of stations, but in 
Little Rock, Ark., it was shown and shortly after the program a 
farmer called in and said, “My hogs are acting something like those 
hogs you showed on that program.”’ 

They sent a veterinarian out and found a new outbreak of this 
disease, Which we think is a rather neat example of how this program 
can operate. In this case it must have saved a good many neighboring 
farmers from getting the disease in their herds. 

Senator Younc. | would just imagine it will probably save more 
than the $15,000 vou ask for. 

Mr. Wessrer. | think the disease losses from VE are a good many 
millions. 

Senator Younc. The advanced knowledge of the outbreak would 
probably be worth more in controlling the disease than the entire 
cost of your television programs. 

Mr. Roserrs. I am sure that would be the case, in just that one 
instance. 

TV USE IN MARKETING POTATOES 


Mr. Wessrmer. We are doing a little on marketing. These are a 
few sample charts on potato marketing which try to get over the idea 
that potatoes will not do too much to your weight, that they have a 
nutritive value and are not all calories, that they are reasonably low 
cost; and when they are in heavy supply is the time to get them, with 
some advice on how to store them. We have not done too much of 
this marketing and home economics material in this TV program, 
but we are experimenting with it a little and getting a very good 
response to it. Some of the potato trade people looked at this the 
other day and were very pleased with this type of project. 

Senator Youne. Do you have anything else? 

Mr. Rosertrs. Would you like us to discuss the details of the 
estimate, Senator Young? 

Senator Youne. I do not think so, no. Not unless you are dis- 
satisfied with the House action. If you are satisfied with the House 
action, I do not think it is necessary. 


REVISING FARM BULLETINS 


Mr. Wessrer. I have one item on the publication of farm bulletins 
1 would like to say a word about. 

Senator Youna. All right. 

Mr. Wesstrer. We came up last year and pointed out that a good 
many of the farmers’ bulletins we list and make available are getting 
out of date. They do not have the latest information and some of 
the material in them is old and they look a little old-fashioned. The 
committee last year granted us approximately $25,000 to sort of 
modernize them. We have a 3-year program in effect, taking about 
a hundred a year. I have an example of the type of thing we are 
doing. 

This is an old bulletin on the stable fly. I think it runs 20 pages 
in length. It was issued first in 1920, and revised in 1939. It does 
not have the latest information on handling flies. It talks about 
traps and fly blankets for horses and that type of thing, with heavier 
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emphasis on horses than dairy cows. We revised that into an 
8-page leaflet which has the essential information in there, with 
new information on insecticides, rather than traps and that sort of 
thing, with new photos, and best of all, by bringing it down to 8 
pages from 20-——— 


SAVINGS IN PRINTING 





Senator Younae. That is very important. 

Mr. Wesster. The cost per thousand on the old bulletin to 
reprint is $34 and we can reprint this one for $14, saving $20 per 
thousand and as far as we can tell, it is probably a better and more 
usable publication for farmers than the longer one. 

Senator Youna. I believe you always have to make them as brief 
as you can. 

Mr. Wesster. That is correct. We are trying to bring the length 
down. We cannot always hit the mark quite as good as this, but that 
is what we are shooting at. In view of the fact that we print a good 
many million a year, I think it is paying its way. 

I have nothing else, Mr. Chairman, unless you have some questions. 

Senator Younc. What money do you use for condensing the infor- 
mation in those bulletins? What particular item in the appropriation 
is that? 

Mr. Wesster. Project 1, sir. 

Senator Young. Is that under the $228,000 amount? 

Mr. Wesster. No, sir; that is under project 1. There is a decrease 
of $37,000 in this project. 


BUDGET DECREASES 





Senator Youne. The budget decreased the $37,000? 
Mr. Wesster. Yes, sir. 

Senator Younc. What did your particular department ask the 
Budget Department of the Department of Agriculture for on this 
item? What was your original estimate? 

Mr. Wessrer. For the whole item? 

Senator Younc. Yes. 

Mr. Werster. I do not remember, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McCormick. This is approximately the same, I believe. 

Mr. Wueeter. The agency request was for $1,356,100. The 
Department’s request to the Budget Bureau was for $973,100. The 
budget estimate is $968,000, a reduction of approximately $5,000. 

Mr. Roserts. I think we should say, Mr. Chairman, that the 
reduction that is proposed in the budget of $37,500 does not affect the 
work on bulletins which Mr. Webster mentioned. 

Mr. Wesster. We will continue that, yes, sir. 

Mr. Roserts. The bulletin work will be continued at the present 
level. 

Senator Youne. Which projects will you discontinue under the 
$37,000 cut? 


PRINTING REDUCTIONS 





Mr. Werster. It comes practically all in printing, Mr. Chaivman. 
We have a department list of publications which we will not print 
next year. 
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This is the list here. We are reprinting that within the next couple 
of months and we figure we will have a supply to hold us for next year. 
That would give us a saving of $11,000. We are also going to reduce 
the amount earmarked for the printing of these lists of farmers’ 
bulletins that we send to members. We feel that based on past his- 
tory, the demand next year will be somewhat less, and we estimate 
that will be a saving of $2,500. We will, of course, honor whatever 
requests we obtain for lists and if it runs somewhat over we can 
adjust it. 

The third item is a decrease of $24,000 for the printing of the hand- 
book, Agricultural Statistics. 

This is a copy of the book. This does not mean it will not be 
published, but it means that each of the agencies will pay for its own 
copies. 

Senator Youna. Where do you get these cuts? 

Mr. Wuerter. These are the reductions in the budget. The 
decreases in the budget which you asked him about below 1954, in 
the amount of $37,500 are listed here. He has covered two items 
and is now talking about the third. 

Senator Youna. Those are the items that make up the total 
decrease? 

Mr. Werster. That makes up the $37,500; yes, sir. 

Senator YounG. Will you proceed? 

Mr. Werster. On the decrease of $24,000 for the Agricultural 
Statistics, the book will be printed but instead of it all being in this 
appropriation, each of the agencies will pay for its own copies out of 
their own funds, so that probably the total expenditure will be about 
the same, but it will not be in this appropriation. We will have 
$2,000 left in this appropriation for supplying notification copies, to 
libraries, to Members of Congress and distribution of that kind. 

Senator Youna. Is there anything further? 

Mr. Werster. I have nothing further, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Youna. I do not have any further questions as of this 
time. Thank you. 

Mr. Werster. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Youna. Mr. Roberts, your entire statement will be placed 
in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


SraTEMENT OF Rautpn §S. Roperts, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Mr. Chairman, before the representatives of the Office of Information present 
their estimate in detail, I wish to state in a general way the view the Department 
takes of this activity and its position in the general administration of the Depart 
ment. 

We consider our information work essential to carrying out the authorized 
programs of the Department, just as personnel and budget work are essential to 
the administration of programs and activities. In recognition of this view of 
information work, Secretary Benson in reorganizing the Department has placed 
the general administrative supervision of the Office of Information under the 
Administrative Assistant Secretary, along with personnel, budget and finance, 
and similar staff functions. 

As has been reported each year at these hearings, the Office of Information is 
set up to use the different types of media to inform the public on matters con- 
cerned with agriculture. The most important and the oldest of these is publica- 
tions, such as Farmers’ Bulletins, many millions of which are distributed through 
the offices of Members of Congress. Other methods used, as you know, include 
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press statements, radio and television, and visual materials such as photographs 
exhibits, and motion pictures. 

These media are merely the tools that the information people use to support 
the programs of work of the Department. The type and amounts of information 
vary, depending upon the type of program involved. In research, the job is to 
use methods necessary or most desirable to report new results and to prepare. 
materials which get that information to the farmer. 

Sometimes, as last summer, when more beef consumption was desired, informa- 
tion on different ways to use beef was appropriate. When marketing quotas on 
wheat and cotton were proclaimed, the information responsibility was to prepare 
materials so that every affected farmer could know of the quota and what it meant 
to him before he voted on it in a referendum. 

We are taking several steps in the Department to improve both the organization 
and the content of the information work in the Department. 

Secretary Benson appointed an advisory committee on agricultural information 
last summer comprised of leading editors, press, and radio representatives to study 
our information organization and to make recommendations for improvement. 

\s a result of the recommendations made by this group and intensive study 
given to the whole problem by a number of Department administrators, several 
important steps are being taken. 

1. The work of the Office of Information is being grouped into 3 areas instead 
of the 6. 

2. Photographic and graphies production work which in the past has been done 
in a number of agencies in the Department is being centralized in the Office of 
Information. 

3. Improvement and control of the publications work of the Department is 
being strengthened.- A departmentwide committee has been appointed to be 
responsible for a comprehensive review of all the publications which the Depart- 
ment now has stocked or is issuing. This review is in addition to the bulletin 
improvement work which has been under way for the past year and a half. 

\t the same time each agency head has been directed to establish a continuing 
agency publications committee to review continuously all publications planning 
as well as proposed manuscripts for publication. 

\n important part of this review will be to make certain that there is a definite 
need for a public ation before it is written, and that it does not duplicate similar 
work in either the land-grant colleges or in private industry. 

We consider that the changes being made in information work will make possible 
closer coordination with the work of this tvpe done in the land-grant colleges. 
\t present there is good cooperation between the Office and the celleges. Depart- 
ment publications are used by the extension services in the States, the educational 
motion pictures of the Department are placed in distributing libraries at the 
colleges, and current information from the Department is adapted and localized 
within the States. We want to improve those working relationships. 

In general, the changes we have in progress are also designed to make our 
information more efficient and to bring about more effective coordination and 
control of these activities throughout the Department. In information work, as 
in other staff functions, each agency has a responsibilitv. A great deal of informa- 
tion is prepared in the agencies, but the material is issued in one place through 
our central Office of Information. This practice has worked out well, as the 
agency people are closest to the subject matter, while the central office, repre- 
senting the Department as a whole, is in a position to clear, coordinate, control, 
and issue to the public the publications and releases which report on the work of 
the whole Department. 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENTS OF RALPH S. ROBERTS, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY; JAMES L. BUCKLEY, ACTING DIRECTOR OF 
PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE; JOSEPH C. 
WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER; 
FRANCIS R. MANGHAM, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF PLANT AND 
OPERATIONS; GLEN J. GIFFORD, CHIEF, OFFICE OF HEARING 
EXAMINERS; AND HUGH W. BERGER, CHIEF, ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES DIVISION, OFFICE OF PLANT AND OPERATIONS 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Department of Agriculture was established as an executive department 
by the act of May 15, 1862. The Secretary of Agriculture, assisted by the Under 
Secretary, the Assistant Secretaries, and members of their immediate staff, directs 
the work of the Department, formulates and develops policy, integrates the 
several programs of the Department, maintains departmental relationships with 
agricultural organizations and others in the development of farm programs, 
renders administrative decisions in regulatory proceedings pertinent to Depart- 
ment programs, and maintains close liaison with Members of Congress on all 
matters pertaining to legislation and policy in order to insure effective performance 
of the agricultural programs. 

The following offices assist the Secretary and his immediate staff in the discharge 
of specific departmental functions: 

The Office of Personnel was established by order of the Secretary on June 1, 
1934. It serves as a staff agency of the Secretary having responsibility for the 
personnel management program of the Department. This program includes 
classification, job evaluation, salary and wage administration, hours of duty, 
recruitment, placement, retirement, separations, leave, employee relations, 
training, safety, organization, incentive and awards programs, investigations and 
health. The Office has responsibility for the development of personnel policy 
for the Department, and for executing and interpreting the intent and policies 
expressed in over 200 laws, various Executive orders, and the rules, regulations, 
policies, and decisions of the several agencies of the Government in the field of 
personnel management. In carrying out these responsibilities, the Office delegates 
substantial authority to agencies within the Department for the operational 
phases of the appointment, classification and disciplinary activities. Policy and 
basie procedures developed by the Office are carried out through agency personnel 
offices. In addition to the continuous day-to-day contacts on specific problems, 
the Office conducts a systematic and periodic review to insure unification of the 
personnel management program and to measure its effectiveness and how well in 
serves the agencies’ personnel management requirements. 

The Office of Budget and Finance was established by order of the Secretary on 
June 1, 1934. It serves as a staff agency of the Secretary in carrying out depart- 
mental functions relating to overall administration of the budgetary, procurement, 
and fiscal affairs of the Department. It has responsibility for providing leadership 
and coordination of these activities throughout the Department, including the 
acquisition and distribution of funds; accounting; auditing; budgetary and finan- 
cial reporting; organization and management of budget, fiscal, and procurement 
activities; purchasing, warehousing, utilization, and disposal of administrative 
and operating supplies and equipment; and related activities. It coordinates, 
in the field, the activities of area agricultural equipment committees to insure 
maximum effective utilization of administrative supplies and equipment owned 
and procured by the Department. 

The Office also has responsibility for formulating and promulgating depart- 
mental policies and procedures relating to the above functions, including the 
review and evaluation of program and legislative proposals for budgetary, finan- 
cial, and related implications, and, in cooperation with staff and program agencies, 
for obtaining improvements in the management and operation of work programs 
administered by the Department. The Office acts as Department liaison on all 
such matters with the Bureau of the Budget, General Services Administration, 
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General Accounting Office, Treasury Department, and others. It also provided 
liaison with congressional Committees on Appropriations. 

The Office of Plant and Operations was established by secretarial order on March 
1, 1939. It exercises general direction of the housing of the Department's 
activities, including technical services incident to the design and approval of 
construction projects related thereto; contractual authority as it pertains to the 
leasing of commercial space and all matters concerned with the disposition of 
surplus real property; and is responsible for administration of the records manage- 
ment program for the Department, including the coordination of records manage- 
ment activities of all agencies of the Department. The Office serves as Depart- 
ment liaison with other Government agencies on matters pertaining to its func- 
tions. The Office performs administrative service functions for the Office of the 
Secretary and also operates certain Departmental services in the District of 
Columbia, including telephone, telegraph, photographic, duplicating, addressing 
and mailing, central storage and distribution of supplies and forms, motor trans- 
port service, and the departmental post office. 

The Office of Hearing Examiners was established by the Secretary on Decem- 
ber 9, 1946, to carry out the provisions of the Administrative Procedure Act re- 
lating to the holding of hearings (5 U. 8. C. 1006, 1010). Hearings are held ir 
connection with prescribing of new regulations and orders, and on disciplinary 
complaints filed by the Department, or on petitions filed by private parties ask- 
ing relief from some action of the Department. In general, the examiners make 
reports, recommend decisions, and perform such related duties as are required by 
the Administrative Procedure Act, and statutory provisions, regulations, and rules 
of practice applicable to their work. 

On November 30, 1953, employment in the staff offices comprising the Office of 
the Se Secretary consisted of 516 employees, 509 of whom were in Washington and 
7 in the field. 

Appropriated funds 
Appropriated, 1954 5 eee : ..-. $2, 188, 000 
Budget estimate, 1955_____ a a 2, 119, 000 


Salaries and expenses 


Appropriation Act, 1954____- $2, 188, 000 
Transfers from other appropriations (shown in detail in project 
statement below) +101, 280 


Base for 1955 2, 289, 280 
Budget estimate, 1955: 
Direct apprcpriation _ 
Transfers, 1955, from other appropriations (shown 
in detail in project statement below) 


Total available, 1955 2, 203, 280 


Decrease — 86, 000 


Summary of increases and decreases, 1955 


Decrease in flood prevention work (elimination of transfer from the 

item “Flood prevention, Agriculture’’) _-.. —$17, 000 
Increase to provide for expenses of the Assistant Secretary for Mar- 

keting and Foreign Agriculture +13, 448 
Reduction in personnel services to agencies of the Department_-.- — 37, 500 
Reduction in departmental budgetary, fiscal, and procurement 

activities _ _- — 34, 830 
Elimination of certain technical advisory services to agencies of the 

Department — 21, 618 
For travel and subsistence expenses of members of the National 
Agricultural Advisory Commission +11, 500 
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Project statement 


mated) decreases mated) 


| 
Project 1953 1954 (esti- "deere $ or} 1955 (esti- 


1, General administration - é ss $538, 425 $513, 103 —$3, 552 $509, 551 
2. Personne! administration and service 524, 046 | 522, 60S —37, 500 485, 109 
3. Budgetary and financial administration and service 727, 885 | 72 c —34, 830 273 
4. General operations... 51, 8% 55, 22: —21,618 
(ffice of Hearing Examiners. 3, 242 | 7 

6. National Agricultural Advisory Commission - - . +11, 500 
Unobligated balance : 
Costs under Penalty Mail Act (Public Law 286) __- wail [3, 900] | [+500] [4, 400] 


Total available. 2,335, 963 | 2,289,280 | —86,000 | 2,203, 280 
Transferred from | 
“Administrative expenses, Commodity Credit | | 
Corporation”’ _ . . | —83, 980 —84, 280 —84, 280 
“Flood prevention, Agriculture” ..-| —24,850 —17,000 | —17,000 |... : 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 412. } 4-2, 867 | | | 





Total appropriation or estimate _ . | 2, 230, 000 





2, 188, 000 —69, 000 2, 119, 000 


INCREASES AND DECREASES 


(1) General Administration, a net decrease of $3,552 composed of — 

(a) Decrease of $17,000 in flood prevention work (elimination of transfer from 
the item “Flood prevention, Agriculture’’). 

Certain activities with respect to the development of policy and securing inter- 
departmental coordination relating to flood prevention work have been conducted 
by an assistant on the staff of the Assistant Secretary. This work will be carried 
on in the Soil Conservation Service under overall guidance of the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Federal-States relations. Accordingly, it is proposed to eliminate the 
transfer from the item “Flood prevention, Agriculture” in fiscal year 1955. 

(b) Inerease of $13,448 to provide for expenses of the Assistant Secretary for 
Marketing and Foreign Agriculture. 

Need for increase.—In accordance with the organization of the Department at 
the beginning of the fiscal year 1954, the salary and expenses of the Assistant 
Secretary who served in a dual capacity of Assistant Secretary and Director of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service was paid from the appropriation of that Service. 
Under the reorganization of the Department, effective November 2, 1953, an 
Agricultural Marketing Service was established which, together with the Foreign 
Agricultural Service and the Commodity Exchange Authority, compose the Mar- 
keting and Foreign Agriculture group under the supervision of an Assistant Secre- 
tary. This group brings together all marketing and distribution functions of the 
Department and has primary responsibility for matters pertaining to agricultural 
trade and relationships with foreign countries. In view of the multiple respon- 
sibilities involved, the Assistant Secretary in charge of this group should be paid 
from the appropriation for the Office of the Secretary as in the case of other Assist- 
ant Secretaries. It is estimated that the cost of the salary of this Assistant Secre- 
tary and necessary secretarial and travel expenses will total $23,000. However, 
savings in the amount of $9,552 in certain miscellaneous expenses of the immediate 
Office of the Secretary makes it necessary to request an increase of only $13,448 
for this purpose in 1955. 

(2) Personnel Administration and Service—a decrease. of $37,500 in personnel 
services to agencies of the Department. 

During the fiscal year 1955, the Office of Personnel will effect a reduction of 7 
positions amounting to $37,000 in personnel services and $500 in travel expenses. 
Two positions will be abolished in the overall personnel management activities; 
1 position in the administration of salary and wage administration, classification 
specifications, and allocation of positions activities; 1 position in the investigation 
of misconduct and other irregularities activities; 1 position in the recruitment, 
placement, retirement, separation and leave activities; 1 position in the emer- 
gency on-the-job treatment and other health services activities; and 1 position 
in administrative service activities. $1,200 of this reduction is due to the fact 
that beginning with fiscal year 1955 the Farm Credit Administration will assume 
the cost for the health services rendered their employees by the Office of Personnel. 

(3) Budgetary and Financial Administration and Service—a decrease of 
$34,830 in departmental budgetary, fiscal, and procurement functions, 
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The Office of Budget and Finance during the fiscal year 1955 conte mplates re 
ductions of $31,025 in personal services and $3,805 in other objects. This rep- 
resents a reduction of six positions in the budget ary, fiscal, and procurement 
functions of the Office, including consolidation of certain activities, curtailment 
of procurement and supply contracting services, and deferment of a portion of thi 
developmental work in budgetary and financial reporting. $1,155 of the reduc 
tion is due to the fact that beginning with fiscal vear 1955, the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration will assume the cost of direct services formerly furnished by the 
Office of Budget and Finance. 

(4) General operations—a decrease of $21,618 in certain technical advisory 
services to agencies of the Department. 

During the fiscal year 1955, the Office of Plant and Operations contemplates a 
savings of $21,393 in personal services and $225 in miscellaneous expenses. This 
represents a reduction of three positions below 1954. In order to accomplish 
these savings, certain technical advisory services to agencies of the Department 
will be eliminated. These services pertain to the acquisition, utilization, and 
maintenance of equipment involving the application of engineering principles. 
It is anticipated that this work will henceforth be done entirely by the agencies 

(5) National Agricultural Advisory Commission—increase of $11,500 for 
travel and subsistence expenses of members of the National Agricultural Advisory 
Commission. 

Need for increase.—The National Agricultural Advisory Commission reviews 
national agricultural policies and the administration of farm programs and makes 
recommendations to the Secretary of Agriculture for the betterment of such 
policies and programs. The Commission was established by the President on 
July 20, 1953, by Executive Order 10472. 

The new Commission replaces a 14-man interim agricultural advisory committee 
appointed in December 1952, and which has been serving the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in an advisory capacity since that time. In its advisory functions, the 
new Commission is concerned with the broad fields of agricultural policy and 
administration, both as they affect the United States farmer and the national 
economy domestically and international economic relationships as they bear on 
the welfare of agriculture. The Commission is composed of 18 members who 
are appointed by the President. 

Under the Executive order the Secretary is required to arrange at least one 
meeting of the Commission during each quarter of each calendar year. The 
members of the Commission do not receive any Solateaention. Furt ermo-e, 
the Executive order setting up the Commission prohibits the expenditure of 
Federal funds for expenses of the committee until a specific appropriation is 
made for that purpose. Therefore the present practice is for the men b*s to 
pay for their own travel and subsistence expenses. This could create an undue 
financial burden on the members. In order to alleviate this situation and to 
assure that the personal financial resources of present or prospective members 
would have no bearing on their ability to serve, this specific increase is requested 
in order to reimburse members of the C ommission for travel and per diem costs 
only. 

CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as follows 
(new language italicized; deleted matter enclosed in brackets): 

“For expenses of the Office of the Seeretary of Agriculture, including the 
purchase of one passenger motor ve shicle for replacement only; [travel expenses, 
including examination of estimates for appropriations in the field] expenses of 
the National Agricultural Advisory Commission; * * * together with such 
amounts from other appropriations or authorizations as are provided in the 
schedules in the budget for the current fiscal year for such services and expenses, 
which several amounts or portions thereof, as may be determined by the Secretary, 
not exceeding a total of [$101,280] $84,280 eS Me 

The first change proposes to eliminate the words ‘“‘travel expenses, including 
examination of estimates of appropriations in the field’. Section 1314 of the 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1954 (Public Law 207, approved August 7, 
1%. 3) provides permanent authority for the use of any funds available for exami- 
nation of estimates of appropriations in the field, subject to regulations by the 
standing committees concerned. It is proposed to eliminate the language since 
its retention may prevent the use of any other funds in the agricultural appropria- 
tion act for examination of estimates in the field. The 1955 estimates include 

7,185 for this purpose. Other funds of the Department would be used for 
examination of estimates in the field only to the extent this amount proved to be 
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nadequate, or in cases where the use of other funds would be more appropriate. 
It is proposed to delete the words ‘‘travel expenses’’ since they are unnecessary. 
Essential official travel expenses will continue to be charged to this appropriation 
is heretofore. 

The second change proposes to insert the words ‘“‘expenses of the National 
\gricultural Advisory Commission’, Executive Order 10472, dated July 20, 
1953, establishing the National Agricultural Advisory Commission provides that 
pending the availability of a specific appropriation for the expenses of the ( ‘om- 
nission, no Federal funds shall be expended in connection with the Commission 
The 1955 estimates include funds for such e xpenses making the insertion of this 
new language necessary. 

The third change in language proposes to decrease the amount which may be 
transferred to this appropriation from other appropriations 
reduction explained in the estimates, 


, consistent with the 


APPROPRIATION, BUDGET ESTIMATE, AND HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Younc, Next we will have the Office of the Secretary. 

The appropriation was $2,188,000 for the presen! fiscal year? 

Mr. Roserts. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Younc. And the estimate for 1955 is $2,119,000? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir. 

Senator Younc. And the House cut this item to $2,050,000? 

Mr. Ronerts. Yes, sir. 

There is an additional $69,000 reduction below the budget in the 
amount of direct appropriation, Mr. Chairman. This reduction is a 
serious one, Senator Young. If I may, I would like to go into some 
detail, because I want to be sure that you understand the situation 
that is created by the House action. 

Senator Youna. I will be very happy for you to do it. 

Mr. Rozerts. If I may, I would like to go over first the reductions 
which were in the budget. The budget itself proposed a reduction 
totaling $86,000 in direct appropriation and transferred funds below 
1954. That alone is important. 

The House, in acting on the bill, took another $69,000. To get 

full appreciation of the effects of the House cut below the budget, 
it would be desirable, if I may, to cover first the reductions that are 
in the budget and show you how that had the effect of reducing these 
appropriations to what we feel is a minimum. I will then explain 
the serious effects the House action will have if it is allowed to stand. 

Senator Younc. Do you want your whole statement inserted in 
the record afterwards, or are you going to read it? 

Mr. Roserts. I thought I would read it, if I may. 

Senator Youna. All right. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the opportunity of 
discussing with your committee the estimates for 1955 for the Office 
of the Secretary. This appropriation includes not only the imme- 
diate office of the Secretary, but the staff offices of Personnel, Budget 
and Finance, Plant and Operations, and Hearing Examiners. The 
total estimate in the budget for 1955 of $2,203,280, which includes 
the transferred funds as well as the appropriation, is a net reduction 
of $86,000 below the amount provided for fiscal year 1954. The 
House bill, however, would provide only $2,134,280 in total funds 
available, a further cut of $69,000. First I would like to explain 
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the budget estimate and the basis for the reduction we propose; 
then I will discuss the very serious impairment of our work which 
would occur if the further reduction made by the House is not re- 
stored. 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


In the Office of the Secretary, the budget estimates reflect a_net 
reduction of $3,552 for the immediate Office of the Secretary. This 
consists of a decrease of $17,000 due to the elimination of the trans- 
fer which has been made for a number of years from the appropria- 
tion “Flood prevention.” These funds have been used in connection 
with the development of policy and securing interdepartmental coordi- 
nation relating to flood-prevention work. ‘These activities will be 
carried on in 1955 by the Soil Conservation Service under the overall 
guidance of the Assistant Secretary for Federal-States Relations. 
The budget also proposes an increase of $13,448 for expenses of the 
Assistant Secretary for Marketing and Foreign Agriculture. In ac- 
cordance with the organization of the Department at the beginning 
of the fiscal year 1954 and consistent with the approved budget for 
the current year, the salaries and expenses of the Assistant Secretary 
who served in a dual capacity of Assistant Secretary and Director of 
the Foreign Agricultural Service are being paid from the appropria- 
tion of that Foreign Agricultural Service. Under the reorganization 
of the Department, effective November 2, 1953, this Assistant Secre- 
tary also has responsibility for the work of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service and the Commodity Exchange Authority. In view of the 
multiple responsibilities involved, the Assistant Secretary in charge of 
this group of agencies should be paid from the appropriation for the 
Office of the Secretary, as is the case of the other Assistant Secretaries 
of the Department. Thus, this increase is really in the nature of a 
transfer. These salaries are this year being paid from the appro- 
priation for the Foreign Agricultural Service. Next year we want to 
pay them from the Office of the Secretary. I might say in that con- 
nection, too, Senator Young, that in the appropriation for the Office 
of the Secretary, we have reorganized the work substantially in the 
last year and a half, and have made it possible to pay for the salaries 
and costs of the three additional Assistant Secretaries that were pro- 
vided for in Reorganization Plan No. 2 without asking for additional 
appropriations. It is because of that fact that this further cut which 
is being made by the House becomes so severe. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION AND SERVICE 


The Office of Personnel has responsibility for carrying out the per- 
sonnel-management program of the Department. The Office develops 
and issues policies and procedures relating to classification, job evalu- 
ation, salary and wage administration, recruitment, placement, retire- 
ment, separation, leave, incentive awards programs, performance 
ratings, employee relations, training, safety, organization, investiga- 
tions. and health. Substantial authority is delegated to the agencies 
in Washington and field offices for carrying out the operational phases 
of the personnel-management program. This enables completion of 
personnel actions with a minimum of review and maximum economy 
in operations. The Office conducts a systematic and periodic review 
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of agency personnel operations to insure unification of the personnel- 
management program and to measure its effectiveness and how well 
it serves the agency’s requirements. 

In the 1955 estimates there is a decrease of $37,500. This involves 
a reduction of seven positions below 1954. Of this decrease, $1,200 
is due to the fact that the Farm Credit Administration will assume the 
cost of health services to be furnished their employees by the Office of 
Personnel in 1955. The remainder of the reduction will be made 
through a lessening in emphasis placed upon some of the functions of 
the Office and through some consolidations of work. 


BUDGETARY AND FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION AND SERVICE 


The Office of Budget and Finance is responsible for the overall 
administration and management of the budgetary, fiscal, and supply 
activities of the Department. In recent years, this Office has directed 
more and more of its resources to overall Department leadership in 
these fields and has decentralized those phases of the budgetary, fiscal, 
and supply activities which could be most effectively performed at 
the agency level. Over the past several years, and in line with this 
general objective, considerable progress has been made in the de- 
velopment of improved accounting systems in the agencies pursuant 
to the new emphasis added to this important management function 
by the Budget and Accounting Act of 1950, Public Law 784, 81st 
Congress. 

The Office also furnishes technical advice and assistance to the 
agencies in developing and strengthening of their internal audit 
organizations and programs. As the General Accounting Office ex- 
tends its comprebensive audit program, particular emphasis must be 
placed in coordinating agency internal audit programs with the GAO 
program. 

Kor the Office of Budget and Finance, there is a decrease of $34,830 
in the 1955 estimates, below 1954. This involves the elimination of 
six positions by— 

Consolidation of certain activities of departmental accounting 
operations with allotment and apportionment procedures. 

Further decentralization of procurement and supply contracting 
services now rendered to agencies of the Department. 

Undertaking over a longer period some of the developmental 
work in budgetary and financial re porting that we have been 
working on. 

GENERAL OPERATIONS 


The work carried on in the Office of Plant and Operations includes 
the housing of departmental activities and records management and 
communications services, both in the District of Columbia and the 
field, administrative services functions for the Office of the Secretary, 
and certain departmental services in the District of Columbia. 

In the field of real property, space acquisition and utilization, the 
Real Estate Division is responsible for housing the operating plant 
of the Department which occupies approximately 1,509,000 square 
feet of space in the District of Columbia and 14,080,000 square feet 
of space in the field. This space is in Federal, public, ‘and commercial 
buildings. Technical architectural engineering and space acquisition 
and utilization assistance is furnished all departmental agencies. 
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The Records Administration Division administers the records 
management program for the Department, including the coordination 
of records management activities of all agencies of the Department, 
both in the District of Columbia and in the field. This is a continu- 
ing task involving the application, revision, or preparation of new or 
supplementary schedules for the disposition or retention of records. 
The inventory of records for the Department reported June 30, 1953 
was 917,824 cubic feet, equivalent to the contents of 152,971 4-drawer 
letter-size cabinets. During fiseal year 1953, the Department dis- 
posed of 119,027 cubic feet of records, equivalent to the contents of 
19,838 4-drawer letter-size cabinets 

The 1955 estimates for Plant and Operations reflect a decrease of 
$21,618 in certain technical advisory services. This represents a 
reduction of 3 positions below 1954 relating to the acquisition, utiliza- 
tion, and maintenance of equipment involving the application of 
engineering principles. It is anticipated that this work will be 
accomplished in the future by utilizing skills available in the various 
agencies of the Department. 


OFFICE OF HEARING EXAMINERS 


The Office of Hearing Examiners holds hearings when called on to 
do so by the administrative agencies of the Department in connection 
with the establishment of new regulations and orders, and hearings 
on disciplinary complaints filed by the Department against individuals, 
and on petitions filed by private parties asking relief from some action 
of the Department or its agencies. In general, the examiners conduct 
hearings, make reports concerning the hearings, consider exceptions 
filed to such reports, prepare recommended opinions and decisions, 
and perform such related duties as may be required by the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act and statutory provisions, regulations and rules 
of practice applicable to the various matters under their jurisdiction. 
The hearings held by these examiners are, with few exceptions, held 
outside of Washington, D.C. This means considerable travel costs. 
Under the Administrative Procedure Act, hearings are required to 
be held under the following acts: 

Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act. 
Sugar Act. 
Commodity Exchange Act. 
Packers and Stockyards Act. 
Grain Standards Act. 
Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act. 
Warehouse Act. 
Marketing Inspection Act. 
The Budget proposes no change for this office in 1955. 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY COMMISSION 


The National Agricultural Advisory Commission is a new activity 
added to this appropriation for the first time in this budget. For the 
National Agricultural Advisor y Commission Wwe are requesting an in- 
crease of $11,500 in 1955 for the expense of members of the Commis- 
sion. This Commission was established by the President on July 20, 
1953 by Executive Order 10472 to review national agricultural policies 
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and the administration of farm programs, and to make recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary on such policies and programs. The new Com- 
mission replaced a 14-man interim advisory committee appointed in 
yecember 1952 and which served the Secretary of Agriculture in an 
advisory capacity until last July. The Commission is composed of 
18 members appointed by the President. Under the Executive order 
establishing this Commission, the secretary is required to arrange at 
least one meeting of the Commission during each quarter of the year. 
The members of the Commission do not receive compensation. 

The Executive order setting up the Commission prohibits the ex- 
penditure of Federal funds for expenses of the Commission until a 
specific appropriation is made for that purpose. It is for that reason 
that this appropriation is proposed. 


OTHER ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Senator Youna. How many advisory commissions does the Secre- 
tary now have? 

Mr. Rovers. As to the number of advisory committees that are in 
existence, | would have to put that information in the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 

There are a large number of advisory committees under the Research 
and Marketing Act. There are also a number of committees outside 
the Research and Marketing Act which have been set up to advise with 
the Department on various problems other than the research and 
marketing. 

There is also, of course, this Advisory Commission and the Advisory 
Board of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Senator Youne. Then you have commodity and advisory com- 
mittees, too, do you not? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir; they are included in those that I mentioned 
in the second group. Their expenses are not paid from the funds 
proposed in this appropriation. Those commodity advisory com- 
mittees are paying their own expenses. 

Senator Youne. When you list their names, will you also list their 
occupations? 

Mr. Roserts. We will be glad to do so. Do you want the names 
of all of the members of those committees? 

Senator Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rosertrs. Yes; we will be glad to. 

(The information referred to appears on pp. 1488-1504.) 

Senator Youna. I wish you would furnish me a list of all of the 
names of the individuals and their salaries that are employed under 
this appropriation for the present fiscal year and the previous fiscal 
year. Ido not think it would be necessary to put the list in the record. 

Mr. Roserts. Under this appropriation? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Mr. Roserts. Yes; we can do that. 

Senator Youne. We do not need that in the record, but I wish you 
would supply it to committee members. When we bring up this 
appropriation on the floor, if there are a lot of questions that I cannot 
answer, there is no need in trying to even raise the appropriation. 

Mr. Rosperrs. We will be glad to furnish names and salaries. 
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NEED FOR FINANCING ADVISORY COMMISSION 


The importance of this $11,500 item, Senator Young, is this: A 
number of the people on the National Advisory Commission are not 
representing land-grant colleges or segments of industry, they are 
farmers. Some of them cannot afford to be called into Washington 
four times a year and pay their own expenses. That makes it difficult 
to get men who are representative farmers to serve on the Commission, 

Senator YounG. These are all farmers, did you say? 

Mr. Roperts. No, I say some of them are farmers. 

We are very anxious that representative farmers not be prevented 
from serving on the Commission merely because they cannot pay 
their expenses. 

Senator Youna. I think you are absolutely right. I think you are 
at least obligated to pay their expenses down here. 

Mr. Roperts. That is all these funds would be used for. No 
salary is paid to them. It is limited to their travel expenses and a 
subsistence per diem while here to pay for their meals and hotel 
accommodations. 

Senator Youna. I think that should be done, because otherwise 
you are eliminating some very good people who feel they cannot afford 
to accept these assignments. 


EFFECTS OF ADDITIONAL BUDGET REDUCTIONS BY HOUSE 


Mr. Roserts. Now, if I may, I would like to spend a few moments 
discussing the effect of the additional cut of $69,000 which is carried 
in the House bill. As I have already explained, this appropriation 
finances all of the work of these staff offices. The appropriation was 


reduced by $39,133 in 1954 below the 1953 figure, and as I have 
already indicated, the budget for 1955 carries an additional decrease 
of $86,000, of which $69,000 is in the direct appropriation and $17,000 
in eee funds. 

\ decrease of still another $69,000 as proposed by the House would 
seriously impair the overall direction of the Department, and the 
discharge of responsibilities in budget, finance, personnel and general 
operations. 

The attached table No. 1 shows the distribution of funds and 
reductions under this appropriation. 
(The table referred to follows:) 
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Analysis of distribution of the funds and reductions under this appropriation 


ike —— ——— —_ 
| 
| | | | Budget Total re- 
1954 Budget | estimate ianay| duction in 
compared) estimate 1955 oe House bill 
| with 1953} 1955 |compared| *°US® °U8"| below 


with 1954 | 1954 


1953 1954 
available | available 


| | 
eneral administration | $520, 6! $513, 103 | —$7, 550 | $500,551 | —$3, 552 $16, 353 —$19, 
rsonnel administration | | | | 
nd service._. | 535, 522,609 | —13,024 485,109 | —37,! —15, 111 | — 52, 
yetary and financial ad- | | 
\inistration and service... ,212 | 73 3 | —15, 109 690, 273 34, 8: —21, 666 — 56, 
General operations ’ 3 3 | —17, 000 433, 605 21,618 | 3, 455 — 35, 
)ffice of Hearing Examiners 47, 243 3,242 | +6,000/| 73,242 |_. 2,41! —2, 
‘aticnal Agricultural Ad- | | | | 
visory Commission , 500 dé | +11,! 


Total available. 2, 335, 280 | —46, 683 |2, 203, 280 000 | —69,000 | —155, 
lransferred from: | 
“Administrative expen- 
ses, Commodity Credit | 
Corporation” 83, —84, 280 | —84, 280 
“Flood prevention, Agri- | 
culture’’_._. 24, | 7,000 | , 850 | . | —17, 


Net total available. ____|2, 227, 2, 188,000 | —39, 133 |2,119,000 | —69,000 | —69, 000 | —138, 
! | | 


Mr. Roserrts. As you see from table I there was a reduction of 
$46,000 in total funds available in 1954 as compared with the appropri- 
ation last year. 

The budget proposes $86,000 reduction below that amount, and the 
House cut is an additional $69,000 on top of that. 

Senator Youne. And you are asking for the restoration of the 
$69,000? 

Mr. Roserrs. We are asking for the restoration of the $69,000, 
yes, sir. 

@ In the Secretary’s immediate office, the budget estimates reflect a 
net reduction of $3,552 including the decrease that I mentioned of 
$17,000 in flood prevention funds heretofore transferred. 

Members of this committee are fully familiar with the size and 
variety of activities for which the Department is responsible. From 
a purely business standpoint, I believe that it is false economy to 
curtail further the facilities for managing an enterprise of the scope 
and complexities of the Department of Agriculture, and for general 
oversight of its administrative and business policies and services. 
We are doing our best to improve the organization and place as much 
responsibility as possible in the constituent agencies of the Depart- 
ment. Our accomplishments in this direction are indicated by the 
reductions of almost $133,000 already taken in 1954 and proposed in 
the budget for 1955. 

Let me explain briefly the difficulties we would encounter under the 
additional House cut of $69,000. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


The budget estimate for 1955 reflected a net reduction of $3,552 for 
the immediate office of the Secretary. However, we are requesting 
only $13,448 for the positions of Assistant Secretary for Marketing 
and Foreign Agriculture and his stenographer, although the total 
annual cost for their services is $23,000. The difference of $9,552 
is already being absorbed within the estimate. A further reduction 
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of $16,353 as shown on table I would necessitate the abolishment o! 
two positions, namely, the States relations officer and one adminis- 
trative officer. The elimination of the position on States relations 
will deprive the Secretary of a personal aide who assists him in inte- 
grating programs of the Department with those of the State depart- 
ments of agriculture and State bureaus of markets. This _ posi- 
tion was created 16 months ago to meet a definite need for a coordi- 
nating officer to work with the State commissioners of agriculture on 
problems common to State and Federal interests, on cooperative Fed- 
eral-State projects and to build better relationships and understanding 
between the United States Department of Agriculture and its coun- 
terparts in the various State governments. 

The position is occupied by Mr. Charles Figy, who for 11 years 
was director of agriculture for the State of Michigan. He is a very 
competent man and a man who is held in high esteem by all of the 
State commissioners of agriculture, and who, we feel, is going to be 
able to do a very constructive job in this area. 

If the position is continued, one of his principal objectives would be 
the development of long-range policies applicable to Federal-State 
programs; a need that is particularly urgent with regard to disease 
and pest programs as pointed out on page 5 of the House committee 
report. 

The second position to be abolished would be that of an adminis- 
trative officer, who now has the responsibility for general direction 
and maintenance of the Department’s admiistrative regulations, 
who assists on management assignments and who handles miscel- 
laneous matters concerned with reorganization proceedings, et cetera. 

The loss of either of these men will create difficult problems in 
effectively carrying out general departmental responsibilities. 


OFFICE OF PERSONNEL 


I have mentioned the seven positions that would be eliminated 
under the budget estimate in the Office of Personnel. A further 
reduction of $15,111 m funds available to this office would eliminate 
two important positions and seriously reduce the effectiveness involv- 
ing the recruitment, placement, and examination activities, develop- 
ment of qualification standards, cooperation with the colleges and 
universities and the planning of examinations to secure qualified 
candidates for employment in the Department, with particular 
reference to scientific and technical positions. 

Mr. Chairman, I might interpolate here: I am not sure that you 
are fully aware that the Department of Agriculture under authority 
delegated to it by the Civil Service Commission actually sets up the 
qualification standards for the examinations for most of our profes- 
sional, scientific people in the Department. We set up civil service 
examining boards, one general board in Washington and a number 
of them in the field, where examinations are actually conducted. 
The costs of the members of the boards come from our several pro- 
grams, research and what not. But there is need for general leader- 
ship and coordination in the planning and laying out of the work for 
the boards. This office does that work. The reduction would also 
impair the ability of the office in personnel management functions 
involving incentive awards programs—honor, cash, efficiency and 
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step increases—and assistance to agencies on organizational matters 
such as distribution of functions, lines of authority, and related matters, 


OFFICE OF BUDGET AND FINANCE 


We have mentioned the reduction proposed in the budget for the 
Office of Budget and Finance of $34,830. 

A further reduction of $21,666 would result in the elimination of 
3 additional positions and would mean accumulative reductions 
amounting to $71,605 in the fiscal years 1954 and 1955. This would 
result in a reduction of 17 positions below 1953 and would leave the 
office with an average of 107 people as compared with 192, 10 years ago. 

In view of the continuing reductions over a period of several years 
in an effective working force of the Office of Budget and Finance, the 
further reduction of $21,666 in 1955 would materially impair the 
quality of the budgetary, fiscal, and supply activities of the Depart- 
ment. More specifically, the reduction would materially reduce the 
ability of the Office, pursuant to specific new responsibilities placed 
upon the Department by the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act 
of 1950, to provide leadership, technical advice, and assistance to 
agencies in the development of improved accounting systems and 
making constructive reviews and appraisals of agency fiscal operations, 

It would seriously impair assistance to agencies in effectuating 
improved management and greater utilization of supplies and equip- 
ment. The wide distribution of Department activities together with 
increased decentralization of supply operations requires a small staff 
of specialists to properly coordinate supply activities within the 
Department and with other Federal agencies, develop adequate 
regulations for agency guidance, conduct field inspections, and give 
supervision to the supply activities of the Department necessary to 
assure maximum efficiency and economy. This is an important 
activity, Mr. Chairman. 

Department supply activities include the procurement and dis- 
tribution of approximately $45 million worth of supplies, equipment, 
services, and construction annually, and the management and utiliza- 
tion of about $100 million of nonexpendable property. Property 
valued at $570,000 was redistributed within the Department during 
the past year, thus saving expenditures for new equipment; control 
and accountability for property has been strengthened; reductions 
and improvements in small purchases have been achieved: replace- 
ment standards have resulted in reductions in inventories of supplies, 
motor vehicles and other items, and many other activities are in 
progress to assure continued improvement in supply operations. 
Reductions in the staff assigned to this work will delay or cause the 
abandonment of important actions designed to strengthen these 
activities. 

The additional reduction would impair the ability of the Office to 
effectively carry out its responsibilities for budget execution and con- 
trol of allotments and apportionments. That is a most important 
function, as the committee understands. It would be necessary to 
reduce substantially the review and analysis of agency proposals for 
allotments, apportionments, and reporting on certain funds available 
to the Department. This review and analysis is directed toward 
assuring that such allotments and apportionments are consistent with 
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the desires of Congress as indicated in the legislative history on sub- 
stantive and appropriation acts. The Office is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of providing general oversight and management of all 
funds available to the Department. The Antideficiency Act as 
amended by the General Appropriation Act of 1951, and Budget- 
Treasury Regulation No. 1, revised, places responsibility in the 
Department for adequate controls to prevent the overobligation or 
overexpenditure of funds. The work involved in developing adequate 
regulations and review of agency procedures would be hampered. 
This cut would prevent the Office from carrying out these important 
responsibilities properly. 








































GENERAL OPERATIONS 





An additional decrease of $13,452 in funds of the Office of Plant and 
Operations would require a further reduction of three employees 
thereby reducing to 81 the staff engaged in such essential department- 
wide functions as the central telephone switchboard, the telegraph 
office, post office, the central Secretary’s Records Section and the 
fileroom, records administration, real estate and space control, et 
cetera. The proposed cut represents a reduction of $52,073, or 8 
emplovees, in this small working force in the past 2 years. 

These services are essential to the efficient operation, not only of 
the Office of the Secretary, but of the Department as a whole. The 
telephone switchboard serves the entire Department of Agriculture. 
It is presently operated on a staggered-hour basis by 16 operators and 3 
working supervisors, whereas under standards prescribed by the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co., we should have 21 employees for 
the proper handling of the Department’s telephone traffic. Lack of 
funds has made it impossible to achieve this standard of efficiency 

The present staff of 5 people in the telegraph office and 6 in the 
Department Post Office, departmentwide operations, both of which 
also operate on a staggered-hour basis, are regarded as the irreducible 
minimum needed for the volume of work handled. 

The same situation exists with respect to the Secretary’s Records 
Section. The mail handled in that section continues to increase. 
During 1953 it received, referred, and dispatched a total of 256,307 
pieces of mail, an increase of 20,432 pieces over the previous year. It 
is mail which comes into the Secretary’s Office; it does not represent 
all of the mail handled in the Department. 

The prompt handling of official correspondence in the Office of the 
Secretary is of the utmost importance. The loss of even one employee 
in this section would seriously hinder the flow of important mail. 

All of the units of the Office of Plant and Operations have sustained 
successive reductions in funds and personnel over the years which 
has made it increasingly difficult to operate. It is felt that further 
cuts below the Budget would seriously impair the efficiency of the 
work. 














OFFICE OF HEARING EXAMINERS 








Under the House bill the funds available to the Office of Hearing 
Examiners would be reduced by $2,415. Any reduction in funds for 
this important activity would prevent the Office from carrying out 
its essential functions. There are only 5 examiners and 2 stenog- 
raphers. 
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The Office of Hearing Examiners was established in 1946 by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in compliance with the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act. I have mentioned the various pieces of legislation on 
which hearings must be held. 

The hearings conducted by hearing examiners arise under the 
regulatory acts administered by the Department. These include, 
for example, the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act, the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, the Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act, 
the Commodity Exchange Act, and the Sugar Act. 

Examiners hold hearings in connection with the prescribing of 
new regulations and orders, hearings on disciplinary complaints filed 
by the Department against individuals, and on petitions filed by 
private parties asking relief from some action of the Department 
or its agencies. 

The examiners conduct the hearings, make reports thereon, con- 
sider exceptions filed to such reports, prepare recommended opinions 
and decisions, and perform such related duties as may be required 
by the Administrative Procedures Act and statutory provisions, 

regulations, and rules of pri actice applicable to the various matters 
anaes their jurisdiction. The hearmgs, with few exceptions are 
held outside of Washington, D. (¢ 

A comparison of the number of hearings held by the examiners 
under the various acts shows a very substantial increase in work- 
load, as follows: 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Fiscal year | July 1, 1953 
1953 Apr. 15, 1954 


Laws involved 


Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
Commodity Exchange Act 

Packers and Stockyards Act 

Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act 
Sugar Act 

Warehouse Act 

Marketing Inspection of Farm Products 


—_ a 
—E— oe | 


Total 


Mr. Roserts. In addition, 112 cases are pending on which hearings 
must be held or decisions prepared. Hearings on most of these pe nd- 
ing cases will have to be held in the 1955 fiscal year. It is expected 
that the number of marketing-agreement orders will continue to 
increase in the future, since these agreement orders are becoming an 
increasingly important instrument being used by producers and the 
industry to bring about a greater stabilization in the marketing field. 
Requests for new orders = amendments to existing orders to meet 
changing conditions are causing a higher level of activity by the 
examiners. 

The effect of the reduction in this activity would be to delay and 
retard the holding of hearings requested by private individuals for 
relief from administrative action by the Department agencies in 
carrying out their regulatory duties prescribed by law. It is essential 
to the effective and efficient administration of these regulatory acts 
that enforcement proceedings arising under them be promptly dis- 
posed of by the Office of Hearing Examiners. Marketing-agreement 
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orders lose their effectiveness when hearings are delayed on amend- 
ments, and work to the disadvantage of producers. 

Mr. Chairman, we have appended a table, No. II, that I would like 
to discuss for a moment. 

In this table we have set up the various projects that are paid for 
from this appropriation, and have shown the average positions by 
fiscal years for the past 10 years. You will see that in every one of 
the cases the staff is substantially below what it was 10 years ago 
or in any one of the preceding 10 years. For the immediate office of 
the Secretary, in fiscal year 1945, we had 70 average positions. «The 
budget in 1955, even if the House cut is restored, ‘would provide for 
56 staff members, a reduction of 14. In the Office of Personnel, in 
1945 we had 146. In 1955 under the budget we will have 78, a 
reduction of 68 staff members. 

In the Office of Budget and Finance, we had 192 in 1945, and in 
1955, under the budget estimate, we will have 110, a reduction of 82. 

In general operations, that is, the Office of Plant and Operations, 
we had 143 in 1945; there will be 84 under the budget proposed for 
1955, a reduction of 59. 

The Office of Hearing Examiners has remained fairly stable So 
the staffs of these offices, Mr. Chairman, have been cut successively 
over a period of years until any further reduction is going to seriously 
affect the work. 

That is all I have. Thank you. 

We have nothing else, Mr. Chairman, unless you have some ques- 
tions. 

Senator Youna. No, I do not think I have any questions. You 
have given us a very complete statement, Mr. Roberts. 


Mr. Roperts. I appreciate the time you have given us. I do 
want you to understand the full effect of the House action, because 
of the seriousness of it. 

Senator Youn«a. I am sure the committee will give serious consider- 
ation to the restoration of the funds. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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lan.e I1.—Office of the Secretary— Analysis of average positions, fiscal years 1945-56 


| 
| 


Fiscal year 


1946 1947 : 1949 | 1950 


General Administration 

Personnel Administration and Service 

Budgetary and Financial Administration 
ind Service. 146. ! ; 133. 130.1 

General Operations 119. 3 | 109. 105. 4 

Office of Hearing Examiners | | 7, 7 6. ¢ 7.0 


i. 72.8 69. : 5 67. 65.5 
134. 6 lll 7 108. 100. 6 
| 


Total . 549. ! .2 453, 4 | 34. 5 425. 4 | 408. 6 


1954 


General Administration . . ; | . 42. 59. § 56.0 
Personnel Administration and Service , 8: .4 | 84.0 | 
Budgetary and Financial Administration | | 

Service. . . 109.9 116.0 | 
General Operations | { 90.0 B. 87.0 84.0 
Office of Hearing Examiners .8 | 6.8 i 7.0 | 7.0 





Total 352. 6 35% 350.0 | 335.0 
| | 


Senator Younc. Next we will have the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration. 
Farmers’ Home ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENTS OF ROBERT B. McLEAISH, ADMINISTRATOR, FARM- 
ERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION; HENRY C. SMITH, DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR; CHARLES C. BARNARD, DIRECTOR, BUDGET 
DIVISION; WYLIE B. REED, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR 
LOAN OPERATIONS; AND JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF 
FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Farmers’ Home Administration, established on November 1, 1946, pursuant 
to the Farmers’ Home Administration Act of 1946, approved August 14, 1946, is 
now authorized to perform the following activities: 

1. Make direct farm ownership loans to farm tenants, farm laborers, share- 
croppers, and other individuals for the purchase, enlargement, or development 
of family-size farms. Loans, at 4 percent interest amortized over 40 years, are 
made in amounts up to the normal value of a farm as improved based on long- 
term earning capacity values. 

2. Insure 40-year farm ownership loans made by private lenders up to 90 
percent of the normal value of the farm and necessary improvements at 3 percent 
interest plus a 1 percent insurance charge (one-half of 1 percent available to the 
insurance fund and one-half of 1 percent available for administrative expenses). 
Insured loans are for the same purposes and to the same classes of individuals 
eligible for direct farm ownership loans. 

3. Make production and subsistence loans to farmers and stockmen for farm 
operating expenses and for other farm needs including the refinancing of indebted- 
ness and family subsistence. Loans are made up of $7,000 for 1 to 7 years at 
5 percent interest with a limit of $10,000 on the total indebtedness of any farmer. 

4. Make loans for the construction, repair, or improvement of water facilities 
in the arid and semiarid areas of the 17 Western States. These loans are made at 
3 percent interest for periods up to 20 years to individuals and groups to provide 
domestic or irrigation water supply. Engineering assistance is given in planning 
and installing farmstead and irrigation facilities. 


45112—54——_59 
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5. Make emergency loans to farmers and stockmen in designated areas where 
a disaster has caused a need for agricultural credit not readily available from 
commercial banks, cooperative lending agencies, or other responsible sources. 
Production disaster and economic disaster loans are made at a 3 percent interest 
rate for periods consistent with the ability of the borrower to repay, usually for 
l year. Special loans to livestock producers are made at a 5 percent interest rate 
for periods not exceeding 3 years. Loans may also be made at a 5 percent interest 
rate to bona fide fur farmers but only for supplemental credit to those alre rady 
indebted for prior loans. 

Technical guidance in planning and carrying out sound farm operations is 
provided borrowers on the basis of their individual problems and needs. No 
loans are made to anyone who can secure adequate credit from other sources at 
reasonable rates. A local county committee of 3 (2 of whom must be farmers 
is required to approve each applicant and each loan. In the case of farm owner- 
ship loans, they certify to the normal long-time earning capacity value of the 
farm and in the case of farm housing loans, certify as to the normal market value 

On July 1, 1953, the Administration was servicing the accounts of about 
337,000 individual borrowers with outstanding indebtedness of $748 million princi- 
pal ‘and interest. 

The Farmers’ Home Administration maintains its central office in Washington 
with program activities decentralized to 40 State offices (a few of which service 
: a more States), about 1,500 county offices, and a National Finance Office in 

Louis, Mo. The Farmers’ Home Administration, on November 30, 1953, 
bad 5,623 full-time employees, 279 of whom are in Washington and the balance 
in the field, and 9,488 State and county committeemen who are part-time em- 
ployees paid an average of 8 to 10 days a year. 


Estimated r Budget 
available, | estimates, 
1954 | 1955 


Borrowing authorizations: 
Farm ownership... eee Ske chk eebtasiebewdeceeeeaeehael nee $19, 000, 000 
Farm housing - ooh ager a wicked, =e inition 
Production and subsistence... oo . 140, 120, 000, 000 
Water facilities... : ciaaabce : 6,! 6, 500, 000 
Appropriated funds: Salaries and expenses... ._- A5Get ae ee coo 26, 22, 250, 000 


Total... : 208, 737, 167, 750, 000 





1 Excludes $863,000 transferred to other appropriations to cover penalty mail costs. 


Loan authorizations (authorization to borrow from Treasury) 


Appropriation act, 1954_.._--- $162, 000, 000 
Supplemental borrowing authorization for 1954 (Public Law 175, 
approved July 31, 1953) - 20, 000, 000 


Base for 1955 182, 000, 000 
Budget estimate, 1955 145, 500, 000 


Decrease — 36, 500, 000 
Summary of decreases, 1955 


Elimination of farm housing loans- - ------ — $16, 500, 000 
Elimination of the amount contained in the supplemental borrow- 

ing authorization for 1954 providing for assistance in emergency 

situations in the drought areas of the Southwest and other areas 

of the country — 20, 000, 000 
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Project statement (on the basis of available funds) 


. we 1954 (esti- 1955 (esti- 
*rojec 953 Yecreases : 
Project | 1953 mated) Decreases mated) 


Loan authorizations: | 
Farm ownership loans-.---- all $18, 993,868 | $19, 000, 000 | $19, 000, 000 
Farm housing loans_ - y ‘ 19, 294, 817 | 16, 500, 000 |—$16, 500, 000 | 
Production and subsistence loans-.. | 119, 999, 931 140, 000, 000 | —20, 000, 000 120, 000, 000 
4. Water facilities loans--.- : | 5, 999, 939 | 6, 500, 000 6, 500, 000 


Total loans... 164, 288, 555 182, 000, 000 | —36, 500, 000 145, 500, 000 
bligated balance... . | 1, 423 | 


Total available or estimate. - 164, 289,978 | 182,000,000 | —36, 500,000 | 145, 500, 000 
Prior year balance available... — 289, 978 


otal appropriation or estimate..........| 164, 000, 000 182, 000, 000 





DECREASES 


1) Decrease of $16,500,000 in borrowing authorization for farm housing 
loans due to the elimination of this program. The authorization for appropria- 
tions or borrowing authority in the Eousing Act of 1949, as amended, which 
provided for these loans expires on June 30, 1954. 

Although it is proposed to discontinue making farm housing loans, it may, 
nevertheless, be necessary in 1955 and subsequent years to purchase first mortgages 
where the Government security is a second mortgage or to pay taxes, insurance, 
etc., in order to protect the Government’s interest. In such cases, it is proposed 
to utilize funds available for direct farm ownership loans. 

(2) Decrease of $20 million in borrowing authorization for production and sub- 
sistence loans: This reduction represents the elimination of the borrowing au- 
thorization contained in Public Law 175, approved July 31, 1953, as a nonrecur- 
ring item to provide emergency assistance to farmers in the drought areas of the 
Southwest and in other areas of the Nation where a need exists for additional 
production and subsistence loan type assistance. [To the extent that borrowers 
receiving loans from the $20 million supplemental authorization in 1954 require 
some additional assistance in 1955, their needs for subsequent loans will be met 
from the authorization of $120 million estimated for that year.] 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in language as follows (new language 
italicized; deleted matter enclosed with brackets): 

“To carry into effect the provision of titles I, II, and the related provisions of 
title IV of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended * * * the Act of 
August 28, 1937, as amended * * * the Rural Rehabilitation Corporation 
Trust Liquidation Act, approved May 3, 1950 (40 U. 8S. C. 440-444); the items 
“Loans to farmers, 1948 flood damage’’ in the Act of June 25, 1948 (62 Stat. 1038) 
and ‘‘Loans to farmers, property damage’’ in the Act of May 24, 1949 (63 Stat. 82); 
the collecting and servicing of credit sales and development accounts in water conserva- 
tion and utilization projects (53 Stat. 685, 719), as amended and supplemented, 
(16 U.S. C. 590y, 21 and 210); and the Act to direct the Secretary of Agriculture 
to convey certain mineral interests, approved September 6, 1950 (7 U. S. C. 
1033-1039), as follows: 

“LOAN AUTHORIZATIONS 


‘‘For loans * * *: Title I and section 43 of title IV of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act, as amended, [and title V of the Housing Act of 1949, as 
amended, (except grants under 504 (a)), $35,500,000], $19,000,000, of which not 
to exceed $5,000,000 [of the amount available for the purposes of title I and sec- 
tion 43 of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, ] may be distributed 
to States and Territories without regard to farm population and prevalence of 
tenancy, in addition to the amount otherwise distributed thereto, for loans in 
reclamation projects and to entrymen on unpatented public land [(sums avail- 
able for loans under title V of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended, to remain 
available until expended) J; title II of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as 
amended, $120,000,000; * * * [For an additional amount for loans under title 
II of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, $20,000,000, to be bor- 
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rowed in the same account as is authorized under this head in the Department of 
Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1954.) ” 

The first change is for the purpose of specifically authorizing the use of current 
loan funds to make advances incident to the acquisition and preservation of 
security of obligations in connection with loans made under the cited authorities 
An occasional need exists to make recoverable advances for such items as real 
estate taxes, insurance, and advance costs of any foreclosures, costs of servicing, 
outstanding loans, etc., in order to protect the Government's interest in the secur- 
ity. It is expected that total advances under the proposed language change would 
not exceed $5,000. 

The second change is proposed to authorize the Farmers Home Administration 
to use its funds for collecting and servicing notes and mortgages acquired by the 
Soil Conservation Service upon the sale of land or taken to secure the cost of de- 
velopment work on privately owned land in the administration of projects as 
discussed in the following paragraphs. 

By an order approved February 11, 1954, and published in the Federal Register 
on February 17, 1954, the responsibility for servicing and collecting the notes and 
related mortgages acquired in the sale of land or development work on privately 
owned land under the Wheeler-Case Act of August 11, 1939 (53 Stat. 1418), as 
amended, and the item ‘‘Water conservation and utilization projects” in the In- 
terior Appropriation Act, 1940 (53 Stat. 719) as supplemented, was transferred 
from the Soil Conservation Service to the Farmers Home Administration. 

The Farmers’ Home Administration in carrying out the provisions of the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, is called upon to collect and service 
many outstanding loans which are similar to those transferred from the Soil 
Conservation Service. Since Farmers’ Home Administration is experienced and 
equipped to service outstanding loans, it is considered the logical agency to assume 
these long-range collecting and servicing activities since the Soil Conservation 
Service is primarily a technical agency in the field of soil and water conservation. 

No change in the 1955 estimate is involved in this proposal since it is anticipated 
that the work can be absorbed by the Farmers’ Home Administration without the 
employment of any additional personnel. Any expenses in connection with this 
work would be nominal. 

The third and fifth changes are for the purpose of deleting references to the 
Housing Act of 1949, as amended, since this legislation will expire at the close of 
fiscal year 1954 and the 1955 estimates include no loan funds for this program. 

The fourth change deletes reference to the amount for purposes of title I and 
section 43 of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended. This language 
is no longer necessary since reference to the Housing Act of 1949 is proposed for 
deletion. 

The sixth change proposes deletion of the nonrecurring language contained in 
Public Law 175, approved July 31, 1953, which provided additional funds for 
production and subsistence loans for assistance in drought-stricken areas. 


Salaries and expenses 
Appropriation Act, 1954 $27, 600, 000 
Transferred pursuant to Public Law 286 for Penalty 
Mail to: 
“Salaries and expenses, Extension Service’”’ 
“Salaries and expenses, Foreign Agricultural 
Service” — 863, 000 


Transfer from farm tenant-mortgage insur- 
ance fund +260, 000 


CO ee nn eaten sane ae  asehdiniehitas meat dicate sacdiaen sve Gini 26, 997, 000 
Budget estimate, 1955: 

Direct appropriation 

Transfer from farm tenant-mortgage insurance 


Total available, 1955 22, 572, 000 


Decrease 1 —4, 425, 000 
1 The decrease, compared with the 1954 epueemiation before making transfers totaling $863,000 to other 
u 


agencies for penalty mail costs pursuant to ic Law 286, is $5,288,000. The $863,000 was made available 
through a reorganization of the Administration which was initiated in 1954. 
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Summary of increases and decreases, 1956 


Elimination of costs in connection with making farm housing loans.. — $550, 000 
General reduction of costs in connection with making and servicing 

loans — 3, 937, 000 
Increase in transfer from farm tenant-mortgage insurance fund in 

connection with making and servicing insured mortgage loans +62, 000 


Project statement 


| 
ati | a 1954 Increases or 1955 
Project 1953 | (estimated) | decreases | (estimated) 
} 


Administration of loan, grant, and insured | | | 
mortgage programs... : “ 29, 405,152 | $26,997,000 | —$4, 425,000 | $22, 572, 000 
Unobligated balance al | 167, 890 ee 
Costs under Penalty Mail Act (Public Law | | 
286) ; i ] [237, 000) | [+13, 000] (250, 000] 
Total available__- a. —_ — 29, 573, 042 26, 997, 000 —4, 425,000 | 22, 572, 000 
i 


Transferred from: ‘Farm tenant-mortgage in- 
surance fund”’ iba dbeuaseeee 233, 000 


Subtotal. . re | 29, 340, 042 


Transferred to: 
“Salaries and expenses, Extension Service’ 
“Salaries and expenses, Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service’’.. : 
Reduction pursuant to secs. 411 and 412. .--. +9, 958 


’ 
| 











Total appropriation or estimate 27, 600, 000 


INCREASES AND DECREASES 


(1) A net decrease of $4,425,000 consists of— 

(a) A decrease of $550,000 in salaries and expenses costs due to the elimination 
of farm housing loans in 1955. This amount represents the approximate cost 
included in the 1954 appropriation for making farm housing loans totaling 
$16,500,000. 

(b) A decrease of $3,937,000 representing a general reduction in salaries and 
expenses costs, as explained in more detail below. 

(c) An increase of $62,000 by transfer of receipts from the farm-tenant mortgage 
insurance fund to provide a portion of the cost of loans in 1955 and servicing loans 
outstanding in prior years. It is estimated that about 1,040 loans will be insured 
and that about 7,800 insured loans will be outstanding and require servicing during 
the fiscal year 1955. The Farmers’ Home Administration Act provides that the 
Government is responsible for the collection and servicing of insured mortgages 
and the remittance of collections to the mortgagees. Provision is made for fees 
for inspection and appraisal and for an initial charge and a charge each year 
thereafter of one-half of 1 percent, to be used for administrative expenses relating 
to mortgage insurance. It is estimated that such collections in 1954 will provide 
$322,000 to be used for these expenses in 1955. This is an increase of $62,000 
over the amount available in 1954. 

The net decrease of $4,425,000 will be applied at the various levels of operation 
substantially as follows: 

Washington office.—A selective reduction in all activities will be made resulting 
in a decrease in personal services costs of about $531,000 including the reduction 
which will result in the National Office through the establishment of the National 
Finance Office in St. Louis, Mo., as discussed below. The present Finance Divi- 
sion in Washington will be abolished and become a part of the National Finance 
Office to be located in St. Louis Mo. A small staff of National Finance Office 
employees would continue to be located in Washington to handle fiscal irregularity 
cases and as a liaison group to work with Washington office divisions, the Depart- 
ment, General Accounting Office, Treasury Department, and others. 

Area finance offices—The existing Farmers’ Home Administration organization 
includes four area finance offices handling all the fiscal and administrative services 
functions in the field. The area finance offices are located in St. Louis, Mo., 
Montgomery, Ala., Dallas, Tex., and Denver, Colo. These 4 offices plus the 
Finance Division in Washington will be consolidated into 1 National Finance 
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Office located in St. Louis, Mo. This consolidation will result in a reduction in 
personal services costs of about $545,000 excluding the reduction in personal sery- 
ices costs heretofore specifically identified with the Washington office. As a part 
of the general savings in personnel, the consolidation will result in most sub- 
stantial savings in overhead costs heretofore required in the internal functioning 
of the individual area finance offices and in the Finance Division of the national] 
office. In addition to the reduction in the appropriation for the Farmers’ Home 
Administration, an annual savings of about $95,000 in rental costs paid by the 
General Services Administration will result from the consolidation of offices. 

Examination division field offices—Through the consolidation of the finance 
functions into one National Office, a reduction can be made in the personnel re- 
sponsible for auditing the Administration’s fiscal operations. A reduction of 
about $19,000 in personal services costs will result. No reduction is planned in 
the personnel examining individual county office operations. The present staff 
of field examiners has been able to audit each county office only once every 4 
vears. It is planned to eliminate from the present examining operations those 
items which are not wholly essential, in order to secure more frequent examina- 
tions. Present plans call for nearly doub!ing the number of examinations so that 
each county ofhce can be examined every 2 years. 

State offices —The Farmers’ Home Administration maintains 39 State offices 
in the continental United States and one comparable office in Puerto Rico. The 
1955 budget estimates provide for the continuance of all of these offices. How- 
ever, substantial reductions in personnel will be made in all types of positions 
particularly in the higher grades. The reduction in personal services costs in 
these offices will amount to about $1,836,000. 

Substantial changes are being made in work routines and authorities so that 
more responsibility is placed on county office staffs. One significant example of 
this further decentralization in responsibility is the appraisal work carried out 
in connection with farm ownership loans. The Farmers’ Home Administration 
has maintained a staff of trained appraisers in State offices which has been re- 
sponsible for real estate appraisal work throughout the entire State. It is planned 
to eliminate most of the appraiser positions in the State offices and utilize the 
services of county supervisors suitably located throughout the State to perform 
this function. It is expected that many benefits will result from this plan, 
including reduced travel costs, more prompt service to applicants for loans and 
full utilization of the time of personnel performing appraisal work. No loss in 
the independence of the appraisal work will result from this decentralization. 

County offices —A reduction of about $912,000 will be made in county offices 

srsonal services costs. This is a reduction of about 6.8 percent. The Farmers’ 
iome Administration conducts a continuous review of the costs in county offices, 
including studies looking toward the elimination of nonessential offices and the 
proper placement of personnel throughout the country to conform to the ever- 
shifting caseload. These studies have revealed some county offices with work- 
loads too small to justify the retention of the office unless additional counties 
can be serviced from the office or the number of personnel reduced. The Farmers’ 
Home Administration now maintains about 1,565 full-time county offices through- 
out the continental United States, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and Alaska. This 
number probably will be reduced to about 1,480 through the consolidation of 
territories. In many instances it is possible to retain an office by the addition 
of adjacent counties creating a workload of sufficient size to justify its retention. 
This often results in the elimination of personnel in the office from which the 
county was transferred or otherwise creates a more balanced workload. In 
addition to the clesing of some county offices reductions will be made in the 
number of assistant county supervisors and assistant clerks. 

Ovher reductions —The reduced number of personnel and the closing of some 
county cffices will result in substantial reductions in travel and other costs. 
The net reduction in 1955 obligations for all objects except regular personal 
services is estimated at $582,000. About $111,000 of this net reduction is due 
to abnorme! nonrecurring expenses in 1954 and 1955 primarily due to the estab- 
lishment of the National Finance Office in St. Louis. 

The following table shows the reduction in the number of budgeted permanent 
positions in 1954 and 1955 and illustrates the comparative number of positions 
at each level and the percent reduction at each level. This table includes per- 
manent positions from all appropriations. 
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1954 positions | 1955 positions 


- Reduc- | Percent 


| | | i reducti 
Percent leaden Percent tion reduction 


, 
| Number | of total | | of total | 


tional Office | 
Excluding Finance Division. - q 173 
Finance Division~ | 14 


Subtotal. ..- 208 | { 187 
tional Finance Office 


otal )2 ) 397 ’ 225 | 
Less Finance Division 9 | 8 | 14 35 


67 | 9 
586 | 94 402 


eld Examination Office 
tate offices 
inty offices. - 


Subtotal 57% 0.8 | 383 ( 190 
| 


OQ? | 9 | 


3, 592 | 326 


otal | 5, 85 0 4,815 } , 041 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in language as follows (new language 

italic; deleted matter enclosed with brackets): 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

“For [the] making, servicing, and collecting [of] loans and insured mortgages, 
the servicing and collecting of loans made under prior authority, the liquidation of 
assets transferred to Farmers’ Home Administration [pursuant to the Farmers’ 
Home Administration Act of 1946, the extension of financial assistance under the 
Housing Act of 1949, as amended, and the administration of assets transferred 
under subsection 2 (f) of the Act of May 3, 1950, $27,600,000], and other adminis- 
trative expenses, $22,250,000, together with a transfer [to this appropriation item] 
of not to exceed [$325,000] $400,000 of the fees and administrative expense charges 
made available by subsections (d) and (e) of section 12 of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act, as amended.” 

The first four changes are proposed mainly for the purpose of simplifying the 
language and deleting specific reference to the Housing Act of 1949, as amended, 
made necessary by the elimination of new funds for loans under title V of the 
Housing Act of 1949. The proposed language also clarifies the availability of the 
appropriation for use in connection with all programs and assets administered by 
the Farmers’ Home Administration. 

The fifth change proposes to increase from $325,000 to $400,000 the amount 
authorized to be transferred to this appropriation from the “Farm Tenant- 
Mortgage Insurance Administrative Fund.’ Receipts to this fund in 1954 
available for administrative expenses in 1955 are estimated at about $322,000, 
but the larger figure has been included in the appropriation language to provide 
for possible increased activity beyond present estimates with resulting increased 
receipts to the fund. In such event, administrative expense requirements to 
service the added loans would necessarily increase. 


1954 APPROPRIATION, 1955 BUDGET ESTIMATE, AND HOUSE BILL 


Senator Youne. Your appropriation for the fiscal year 1954 for 
salaries and expenses was $26,737,000. Your budget estimate for 
fiscal 1955 was $22,250,000, and the House allowed you $23,750,000. 

Mr. McLraisu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youna. That is an increase of $1,500,000 over your re- 
quest? 

Mr. McLeaisn. Sir? 

Senator Youne. An increase of $1,500,000 over the request. 

Mr. McL«atsu. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Youne. If this increase stands, what would you use this 
$1,500,000 for? 

Mr. McLexatsu. We will have need for some additional money that 
we did not estimate. There was a 25-percent cost-of-living pay differ- 
ential in Puerto Rico which was restored by the Civil Service effective 
April 3, 1954. That amounts to $92,000 for 1955. 

Mr. Wueever. Mr. Chairman, may I comment on that? The 
matter that Mr. McLeaish has just mentioned was one of the elements 
in the reduction proposed in the budget. The cost of living allow- 
ances in Puerto Rico had been eliminated at the time our budget 
estimates were prepared, and that enabled us to make a saving of 
approximately $100,000 this year, and to project that saving into 1955. 
However, just within the last 2 weeks the Civil Service Commission 
has restored these allowances, so Mr. McLeaish’s comment has to do 
with a circumstance that has arisen since the budget was presented 
and gives rise to a need for about $92,000, I believe. 

Senator Younc. Where are these employees stationed? 

Mr. Wuee er. In Puerto Rico. 

Senator Youna. Do they get an additional cost of living allowance 
over and above the USDA employees here in the United States? 

Mr. Wueever. Yes; 25 percent, based on studies that have been 
made of comparative living costs. 

Senator Youna. That is the same differential that United States 
employees receive in the Panama Canal Zone. 

Mr. McLearsn. A similar deal. 

Senator Young. And sometimes so-called fringe benefits, too, are 
included. 

Mr. McLeaisu. That is right. 

Mr. Wueeter. I just wanted to make sure you understood that 
was something that occurred since the budget was prepared and was 
something we did not know about at that time. 

Senator Youna. I am quite familiar with the additional allowances 
for cost of living that we pay in the Panama Canal Zone for United 
States employees and this appears to be exactly the same thing. 

Mr. McLeatsu. We believe, Senator, that our reorganization plan 
is sound and, except for that item and possibly an addition of $140,000 
to pay county committees, that our budget for 1955, for salaries and 
expenses, is adequate. 

However, if the appropriation as finally approved by the Congress 
includes any increase we will try to utilize it as it is needed to the 
best advantage in the interest of efficient service to applicants and 
borrowers and the protection of the Government’s interests. But I 
still say we believe our original estimate was sound. 


STATEMENT IN HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


Senator Youna. I will quote from the House report. 


The increase of $1,500,000 for salaries and expenses has been added to assure 
adequate personnel in State and county offices to provide needed assistance to 
the borrowers and to maintain adequate protection of the Government’s invest- 
ment of around $750 million in this program. The committee has been impressed 
with the record of the Farmers’ Home Administration in assisting needy farm 
families to become established in enterprises that are economic and sound, and 
feels that its success is due to the fact that it has actively supervised the loans 
it has made. The making of loans to properly safeguard the borrowers’ interest 
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and the security of the Government demands careful scrutiny, good judgment 
and a complete understanding of farm and home management. 

The Congress has over the years approved the supervised lending program of 
this agency, and the committee feels that adequate personnel of the State and 
county level concerned with the supervisory aspects of the agency’s programs 
must be maintained. The committee is concerned with the proposal that the 
number of district supervisors be lowered. It is felt that the employment of 
personnel with training and knowledge of market values, farm and home practices 
and good judgment will protect the interests of the Government, lead to sound 
economic loans and encourage better farm family living. This is particularly 
true in declining farm prices and small operating margins for the agricultural 
producer. 

Testimony received during committee hearings indicates that it is proposed to 
utilize the home demonstration agents of the Extension Service to perform the 
functions which have been provided by home supervisors of FHA, 


I would like to have you comment on that. Do you intend to use 
extension personnel for this program? 


HOME DEMONSTRATION AGENTS 


Mr. McLearsu. Back in 1943, there were 2,400 of those demonstra- 
tion agents on the payroll of the Farm Security Administration. By 
1953 that number had been reduced to 137 and as of July 1, last year, 
there were only 9 left. 

We frankly believe that the Extension Service with around 3,800 of 
those type of people can perform the services probably better than we 
could with a limited number on our staff. 

Senator Youne. What kind of work would they perform for you? 

Mr. McLeatsxu. They would go out and demonstrate the cooking 
and sewing and everything else that these home-economic agents do. 
We have an agreement with the Extension Service that they will give 
close attention to the borrowers of our agency, helping them directly 
in the homes, the same as our people would have done had we had 
them on the payroll. 

Senator Young. The elimination of this service within the Farmers’ 
Home Administration would save you how much? How much would 
the elimination of this service for the transfer to the Extension Service 
save you? 

Mr. Barnarp. About $70,000 salary and travel expense. 

Senator Youna. I would like to read the rest of it: 

The committee feels that this is not a practical proposal, since the type of 
people served by the Extension Service are not the same as those which utilize 
the facilities of the Farmers’ Home Administration, the objectives of the two 
programs are not the same, and the training and background of the personnel of 
the two agencies is not the same. The committee also feels that an adequate 
number of appraisers must be maintained to make certain the the program is 
operated on a sound basis. In this connection it should be pointed out that a loan 
program of this type which has such an outstanding repayment record, is far more 
desirable and less costly to the taxpayer than an outright relief program which 
would be the only alternative. 


I certainly agree with that final conclusion. 
APPRAISAL SERVICE 


Mr. McLeatsu. I agree with that conclusion also, Senator. We 
feel that we will have better appraisals under the proposed program 
than we had before. We are planning on using higher grade county 
supervisors right out in the area as appraisers rather than have to 
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waste the time of people coming from the State office out to the 
county and then going back to the State office and making two or 
three trips back and forth which has delayed the making of loans. 
Certainly these county supervisors who have been with us for 15 to 
18 years do have the knowledge of the values of those farms within 
a certain restricted area of the State, and they can give quicker 
service and get the applicant his loan within a reasonable length of 
time and eliminate some of the delays we have been having in making 
real-estate loans. 

Senator Young. There has been a considerable delay. I have 
had some experience with that in my own State. The county super- 
visor sometimes would have to wait quite a while before a State ap- 
praiser could get around to appraise a loan on which there was a pend- 
ing application. 

Mr. McLeatsu. Yes, sir. I have gone into that very closely, 
personally. I have noticed a number of cases where anywhere from 
3 to 9 months’ delay has been encountered due to the running back 
and forth between the State office and the county office. In the 
States where there is sufficient volume, we are keeping some appraisers 
at the State level to handle exceptional cases where the county man 
may not be able to cope with it. 

Senator YounG. Would your State office review the appraisal made 
by the county supervisor? 

Mr. McLeatsu. Sir? 

Senator Youna. Your State office would review the appraisal made 
by the county official? 

Mr. McLeaisn. The county committee does that to begin with, 
and we have these people in the State to review them on a spot-check 
basis. Weare raising these men up to grade GS—9 county supervisors; 
the average is grade GS-7. 

Senator Youne. How would you prevent one county from being 
more liberal or conservative in their loan appraisals? 

Mr. McLeaisu. This supervisor would not appraise in his own 
county but only in adjoining counties. Some other appraiser would 
do the appraising in his particular county. In other words, a county 
supervisor making up the docket, would not make his own appraisal. 

Senator Younc. How much additional money will you need over 
and above the budget? 


POSSIBLE USES OF HOUSE INCREASE 


Mr. Barnarp. If we spent the entire million and a half, Senator, it 
would produce about 286 additional full-time people in State and 
county offices. 

Senator Younac. Over and above what you have now? 

Mr. Barnarp. Yes, sir. The restoration was about $325,000 larger 
than the entire cut that we made at the county office level. 

First, we have the $92,000 that Mr. McLeaish mentioned in con- 
nection with the foreign service differential in Puerto Rico, and, 
second, $140,000 which we desire to spend in connection with county 
committees. It seems desirable to raise their pay, Senator. Presently 
we pay county committeemen for either a day’s work or a half day’s 
work: $2.50 if they work a half day and $5, the statutory limit, if 
they work a full day. 
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These committeemen, most of whom are farmers, have to absent 
themselves from their work practically all day long in order to come 
to town. Therefore, we feel that we ought to pay them $5 even if 
they work only 1 or 2 hours. That is the $140,000 additional cost. 
| would estimate that with these 2 items plus contingencies, perhaps 
$500,000 would be all we would need. 

Senator Youna. Are you operating presently on the basis of an 
amount covered in the budget estimate of $22,250,000, 

Mr. McLeatsu. Yes. We have our organization now just about 
set up on that basis. 

Senator Younae. And if Congress restored this $1,500,000 do you 
mean that you would put back on the payroll some people that you 
do not have now? 

Mr. McLeatsu. I would rather not unless we needed them. 

Senator Youna. I mean that would be the effect, though, would it 
not? 

Mr. McLeatsu. That is the effect. If we used the money we 
would be putting on people that we do not contemplate using now. 

Mr. Barnarp. I attempted to figure out who we might restore if 
we spent the entire $1,500,000. That is the computation which 
produced the 286 people. 

Senator Youne. Who would you put back on if this additional 
amount were restored? 

Mr. Barnarp. It would be mostly in the county offices, Senator. 
Mr. McLeaish has a statement here in connection with the House 
committee report in which we say—— 

Senator Youne. Maybe we better read that. 


COMMENTS ON HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


Mr. McLeaisu. The House committee report refers specifically to 
three items of expense which are commented on as follows: 


1. District supervisors: These employees, more properly known as State field 
representatives, are responsible for the supervision of a given number of county 
offices. Their duties include the supervision of the employees of these offices 
the approval of loans in some instances and the rendering of technical assistance 
to the county office employees. It is believed, that, generally, a State field 
representative should be required to supervise the activities of not less than 15 
county offices. The reduction in the number of these positions from 136 to 91 
results in an average of 16 to 17 county offices per State field representative. 
This is not an excessive average, though experience may prove that, in a few 
States where the average is considerably larger than this number, it may be 
necessary to add one additional State field representative position. 

2. Home supervisors: During the 1954 fiscal year, the Farmers’ Home Admin- 
instration employed a total of nine home management supervisors headquartered 
in individual State offices whose duties included the activiation of the home 
management aspects of farming through the training of county office employees. 
An agreement has been entered into with the Extension Service to utilize the 
services of home demonstration agents to the greatest possible extent in order 
to assist the county supervisors of the Farmers’ Home Administration in the home 
management aspects of the borrowers’ farming plans. 


Senator Young. Have you dismissed these agents? 

Mr. McLeatsn. Yes, sir; there are nine of them, and their notices 
have gone out. 

Mr. Barnarp. They are now on terminal leave. 

Senator Youne. All of them? 

Mr. Barnarp. All nine; yes, sir. 
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Senator Younc. And you are presently utilizing the services of 
the Extension Service? 

Mr. McLeatsn. Frankly, Senator, we believe that will be better 
for us than having one person in the State office. The Extension 
Service has some 3,800 home demonstration agents out in the counties 
and we can call on them under our agreement with the Extension 
Service. 


3. Appraisers: As a part of the reorganization plans, most of the appraisal work 
which has been exclusively handled by appraisers who have been attached to the 
State office staff working throughout the entire State, is being decentralized to 
the county offices. Some appraisers will continue to be employed on the State 
office staffs in those States sian large real-estate activity can be expected, but 
most of the appraisal work will be handled by so-called county supervisor- 
appraisers headquartered in county offices performing the same functions as other 
county supervisors, but devoting a portion of their time to appraisal work in 
adjoining counties. This decentralization of the appraisal function is believed 
to be a positive step forward in the full utilization of the time of those individuals 
performing this work. Because of the seasonal nature of the real-estate appraisal 
work and the fact that real-estate loan funds have been exhausted usually by 
December 31 of each fiscal year, State office appraisers have not been fully 
employed throughout the year. The assignment of these individuals to county 
offices will correct this problem and permit the full utilization of the time of these 
individuals on regular county office activities or on appraisal work. While it 
may prove necessary to increase the number of appraisers to handle adequately 
an increase in the number of real-estate loans, this should be done in most instances 
by the employment of additional county supervisor-appraisers rather than State 
office appraisers. ‘The objective would be to provide a number sufficient to hold 
the time of individual county supervisor-appraisers toJnot more than 3 days,a 
week on appraisal work. 


Senator Younac. Will your outstanding loans and _ borrowers 
receive the same supervisory guidance and care as they have in the 
past? 

Mr. McLeatsu. Yes, sir; we contemplate that. 


|COLLECTION OFJOLD LOANS 


Senator Younc. How many people do you have now employed in 
collecting old loans? 

Mr. Barnarp. Senator, right now we have no more than five who 
we call collection officers and who are specifically assigned to the task 
of collecting the old loans to which you refer, mostly the old emergency 
crop and feed loans. 

The number of those borrowers owing those types of loans has 
decreased from about 900,000 down to about 140,000, and the dis- 
tribution of those 140,000 is fairly even throughout the counties in 
the country. Our regular county supervisors are now able to handle 
that so we have eliminated most of the special collection officer 
positions. 

Mr. Smiru. These five special collection officers, Senator, that Mr. 
Barnard referred to, are located in urban areas where there is con- 
centration of these particular type borrowers. They are located in 
urban areas spotted around over the Nation. For example, 1 is 
located in California, 1 in Portland, Oreg., and the others are 
located where there is a concentration of these borrowers that owe 
the old loans. 

Senator Youna. I am wondering if the county supervisor will have 
as much time to devote to the handling of these old loans now as he 
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had in the past, now that he is going to have to do all of this appraisal 
work. 

Mr. McLeatsn. The most effective means of collecting or disposing 
of those old loans, since I have been with the Administration, is for 
one of our State directors to employ several people on a temporary 
basis who can go out and actively go after these collections. That 
is when the most effective work has been done. In other words, 
they put on a campaign properly timed with payrolls, etc. so that 
they can get in the urban or rural areas and go after these collections 
and make the necessary settlements. 

Senator Youna. There is a large number of these outstanding 
loans which I believe are such that they ought to be canceled or com- 
promised. I think you are carrying thousands and thousands of 
these on your records where the people have no money to pay, and 
in no position to pay. What is being done to get those off the rolls? 

Mr. Barnarp. Senator, we have been canceling or compromising 
or adjusting an average of about 125,000 a year, to a point, as I said 
before, where we have reduced them from 900,000 down to about 
140,000. Of course a lot of the remaining borrowers are the more 
difficult ones. You cannot find them. I suppose that 30,000 of the 
140,000 we cannot even locate. 

Senator Youna. I think we have had some experience on these 
loans over the past 30 years, and there have been some unfortunate 
experiences. When they were first made, the impression left with 
many people was to ‘‘borrow all you can, you will never have to pay 
them.”’ 

For a long while there was legislation pending to cancel certain of 
these old obligations and at times there has been a letup in efforts to 
collect them. ‘Then again Government has resumed a very active 
effort in trying to collect these loans. 

In the meantime, over this period the interest on many of these 
loans has accumulated to where it exceeds the principal. I am frank 
to say that I had one of these loans myself. I paid it up in about 
1942 or 1943, and the interest on the loan at that time was about equal 
to the principal. What I am trying to say is I think we should have 
had a uniform policy. I think it has been unfortunate that many 
people have been misadvised. Many of them probably would have 
paid up these loans years ago before all of this interest accumulated, 
if they had known what the Government’s policy really was. 

Mr. McLeatsu. I have been advised by some people, not those 
who actually owed the money but people who seemed to know some- 
thing about it, that some of these earlier borrowers, particularly in 
the 1930’s, were willing to pay the loans but did not know where to 
go to pay them. That was before the Farmers’ Home Administration 
took over. 

Senator Youna. And the interest rate, I have always thought, was 
far too high. Most of these old loans carry from 5 to 5% percent 
interest. 

Mr. Barnarp. Yes, sir; as high as 5% in the earlier years. 

Senator Youna. People, through no fault of their own, had to 
borrow from the Government due to adverse crop conditions and more 
often than not during periods of terribly low farm commodity prices. 
I think the Government imposed an awfully high interest rate on 
those old loans. 
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Mr. McLeaisa. Senator, I would like to say this for the record, 
I have here a memorandum which shows that 97 percent of the 2,600 
North Dakota farmers who obtained emergency loans from the Farm- 
ers’ Home Administration in fiscal 1953 have now repaid in full. 

Senator YounGc. What is that figure again? 

Mr. McLeatsu. Ninety-seven percent of the 2,600 have paid in 
full in the State of North Dakota. I am referring only to emergency 
loans. : 

Mr. Barnarp. They received loans last year and have already 
paid. 

Senator Young. What percent of the old loans, loans of 15 or 20 
years ago, are paid up or canceled? 

Mr. Barnarp. | could not tell you, Senator. I can put that into 
the record, the percentage of paid-up. 1 can tell you how many are 
still owing. They made about 4,500,000 loans over the years ‘from 
1916 through 1946, I am talking aout the emergency crop and feed 
loans of the Farm Credit Administration. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


As of December 31, 1953, a total of 96.9 percent of these loans had been paid 
up, canceled, or compromised. 


Senator Youne. Let me tell you about an experience had. Early 
in the war I was head of a bond sales drive for two townships, one in 
which I lived and an adjacent one. Many of these farmers, a great 
many of them, bought bonds because they wanted to be loyal citizens 
and at the same time had outstanding feed and seed loans, on which 
interest was accumulating at the rate of 5 or 5% percent. They were 
buying Government bonds that paid 2 or 2% percent. We could have 


never made out quota in that particular area early in the war if many 
people who had outstanding feed and seed loans did not buy bonds. 
What they really ought to have done at the time, rather than to buy 
bonds, was to pay up some of their feed and seed ‘loans. 

Many of these people had to pay them afterward anyway. 

Mr. Barnarp. | have a few statistics here. On November 1, 1946, 
when the Farmers’ Home Administration took over these loans, there 
were outstanding balances of $137,200,000. ‘Che outstanding balance 
at December 31, 1953, was $19,900,000. So we reduced it from 
$137,000,000 to $19,900,000; 73,966 borrowers are involved in that 
$19,900,000. 

I would estimate, as I did before, that about 30,000 of those cannot 
even be located. 

Senator Youna. I could not urge you too strongly, wherever pos- 
sible within the law, to compromise these old loans. I think often- 
times if the Government could get something out of these loans, and 
clean them up, all concerned would be better off. 

Mr. McLezatsu. If we can get the man’s record clear, and let him 
feel he is out of debt, it would be helpful. The psychological effect 
would be worth the money. 

Senator, we did have prepared a general statement. Would you 
like to have it in the record? 

Senator Youne. Yes, by all means. That will be placed in the 
record. 

(The document referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, this is my first appearance 
efore this committee and I am greatful for this opportunity to discuss with you 
the present operations and future proposals of the Farmers’ Home Administration. 
Nine months have elapsed since I became Administrator. During this period, 
[ have had an opportunity to examine the policies and organization of the Agency, 
although much of the time has been spent with the specialized problems of the 
emergency loan programs. 

I have found the operations of the Farmers’ Home Administration to be in full 
accordance with the basic policies the Congress has set forth. The officials of 
the Agency have the objectives of the programs well in mind and are carrying out 
those objectives in an effective manner. I have made no changes in the basic 
regulations and policies. If any changes are made, they will be for the sole purpose 
of providing more effective service to applicants and borrowers. 

In my brief experience as Administrator of the Farmers’ Home Adminsitration, 
[ have become impressed with the contribution this Agency can make in helping 
low-income farm families improve their circumstances and become customers of 
conventional credit sources through the development of properly balanced farming 
operations. By means of loans to carry out carefully considered farming enter- 
prises, and on reasonable repayment terms, many small farmers are enabled to 
establish the type of farming that is necessary to attain a reasonable standard of 
living and become successful farm operations in their community. It is gratifying 
to observe that the service given by the Farmers’ Home Administration is pri- 
marily in the form of a stimulus to the families to help themselves rather than a 
subsidy to make up deficiencies in income. The loans being made by our field 
supervisors provide the working capital necessary for the families to begin efficient 
operations and, through their own initiative, build up their incomes and financial 
resources. Ihave found the repayment record on these loans to be good, especially 
considering the high risk nature of the loans. 

In addition to its regular farm-operating and real-estate loan programs, the 
Farmers’ Home Administration provides emergency loans for farmers and ranchers. 
The 1953 balance sheet of agriculture shows that the Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration was carrying only about 3.6 percent of the real-estate and 4 percent of 
the non-real-estate debt of the country. But the value of the Farmers’ Home 
Administration services to American farmers is much more important than these 
percentages indicate. 

Through additional funds made available by the Congress, the emergency-loan 
program has become one of the principal instruments for assisting farmers 
and ranchers affected by the recent drought conditions and distressed livestock 
markets. 

Farmers’ Home Administration loans are made only to farmers and ranchers 
who can’t get the operating and real-estate credit they need from other sources. 
The borrower agrees to refinance with other recognized sourees when he is able 
to do so. Farmers’ Home Administration services complement rather than com- 
pete with private and cooperative sources of credit. They help to create custom- 
ers for conventional lenders. 

During the current fiscal year the Farmers’ Home Administration has had more 
loan funds available than in any prior year. As a result of this committee’s 
recommendations, $20 million was added to the regular production- and sub- 
sistence-loan fund for use in the drought areas and in other areas of the country 
where this type of assistance is needed, and $90 million was added to the disaster 
loan revolving fund for economic disaster and special livestock loans. The special 
livestock loan program has proven to be particularly effective in helping livestock 
producers continue their operations. 


LOAN AUTHORIZATIONS 


The budget estimates for 1955 provide for the same loan authorizations as in 
1954 except for two items. 

The estimate for direct farm ownership loans is $19 million. This is the same 
amount as available in the 1954 fiscal year. As in prior years, this loan authoriza- 
tion will be supplemented with funds provided by private lenders under the insured 
mortgage program. Participation in the insured program has been severely 
limited in the last 1 or 2 years because of the reluctance on the part of private 
lenders to provide funds at the current statutory interest return of 3 percent net. 
If amendments to the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, which are now pending 
in the Congress, are enacted, it is expected that the volume of insured loans will 
be increased substantially. 
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The estimate for production and subsistence loans is'$120 million. In the 1954 
fiscal year, $140 million is available for these loans. However, this amount 
includes $20 million which was authorized under Public Law 175 to take care of 
the emergency situation caused by drought and distressed market conditions for 
livestock and some other agricultural products. Since this additional $20 million 
was provided only because of the situation existing in 1954, the estimate for 1955 
is the basic level authorized in 1954. The added $20 million has been most 
helpful in providing funds in those States where a demonstrated and urgent 
demand could not be met from the balance of $120 million available. We have 
made every effort to follow the directives of the Congress in making the allocations 
and I am sure that we are alleviating many distress situations with the added fund 

The budget estimate of $6,500,000 for water facilities loans is the same as in 
1954. These loans have proven to be of great importance in the stable develop- 
ment of many of the farms in the West. Funds provided under this program are 
particularly well suited to help farmers who cannot obtain needed credit from 
other sources to fully develop and utilize those water resources which are available. 

The authority contained in the Housing Act of 1949, as amended, for farm 
housing loans expires on June 30, 1954. Therefore, no estimate is included for 
these loans. 

DISASTER LOAN REVOLVING FUND 


Through the emergency loan programs, assistance will continue in 1955 in the 
form of production disaster loans in those areas where this type of assistance is 
needed. Also, the special livestock loaning program will continue throughout 
the 1955 fiscal year. Economic disaster loans will be made as needed to eligible 
applicants in those areas designated under Public Law 875 for this type of activity. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The Department’s reorganization did not affect the existing organization of the 
Farmers Bone Administration. However, careful study has been given to the 
internal organization of the agency for the purpose of finding means to strengthen 
the basic programs and provide more efficient and effective services to farmers 
and ranchers. Some important changes leading to greater efficiency have been 
made and others are in process. 

We believe that these changes will improve the effectiveness of the organization 
and provide better services at substantially reduced costs. It has been found, 
for example, that the fiscal and accounting work of the organization can be 
handled by 1 national finance office rather than 4 area finance offices plus a 
sizable finance structure in the national office. Improvements are being placed 
in effect in the State offices by transferring certain functions to the field super- 
visors. In the national office, consolidations are being made to increase efficiency 
and remove tendencies toward duplication. All loan activities are being con- 
solidated into a single division and similar changes are being made among the 
general services divisions. 

Although sizable reductions are being made in the National and State offices, 
only relatively minor reductions in personnel are being effected in the county 
offices. Applicants and borrowers will be served in a capable and efficient man- 
ner. Wherever required, temporary employees will be added to take care of 
emergencies. ; 

The budget estimate for salaries and expenses is $22,250,000. This is a re- 
duction of $4,487,000 below the amount available in 1954 after considering the 
savings of $863,000, which are being effected during this fiscal year. ‘The House 
bill contains $23,750,000 for salaries and expenses, an increase of $1,500,000 
over the budget estimate. The House committee report states that this amount 
“has been added to assure adequate personnel in Btate and county offices to 
provide needed assistance to the borrowers and to maintain adequate protection 
of the Government’s investment of around $750 million in this program.” I 
would like to comment on the increase and the report at an appropriate point 
in my testimony. 

Mr. Chairman, we have prepared several schedules showing the results of our 
reorganization plans. With your permission, I would like to distribute copies 
to members of the committee. 
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LOAN AUTHORIZATIONS 


Senator Youna. Your loan authorization for fiscal year 1954 was 
$182 million, and you are estimating for 1955, $145,500,000, and the 
House left it at $145,500,000. Why this reduction in loan authori- 
zation? 

Mr. McLeaisn. The $120 million production and subsistence loan 
money requested is the same as was requested last year. The House 
put in an additional $20 million when they acted on the disaster 
legislation in July. 

We estimate $19 million for real estate, farm ownership loans, 
which is the same as this year. This year we have $16.5 million for 
farm housing loans but there is no atatamry authorization to appro- 
priate for farm housing loans in fiscal year 1955. 

Senator Youna. Do. you have a table eval how much money 
has been appropriated for each one of those, not only for last year but 
for the previous 2 years? 

Farm housing loans have been eliminated completely? 

Mr. Barnarp. Yes. 

Senator Youne. What is the reason for the eliminations? 

Mr. Barnarp. The Farm Housing Act expires on June 30, 1954. 
The housing bill that passed the House the other day ine ludes provi- 
sion for farm housing for 1 additional year at the same level of appro- 
priation authorization as was contained in 1954. 

Senator Youna. I was one of the authors of the present law on 
the Senate side. There is a reduction in subsistence loans to 
$119,999,931 in 1953 appropriation, and in 1954 it is $140 million. 
And for the fiscal year 1955 it is $120 million. 

That is a reduction of $20 million? 

Mr. McLeatsn. Yes, sir; $20 million. You see, Senator, the extra 
$20 million in 1954 was put in in connection with the drought emer- 
gency, the livestock loans, and the economic disaster loans, as an 
addition to the production and subsistence loan fund in case we could 
not take care of all needs from the disaster loan revolving fund. 

Senator Youne. The $120 million you have in the estimate for 
1955 will be almost identically the same as the amount appropriated 
for the fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. McLeatsu. Yes; and the same as the amount that was initially 
appropriated for fiscal 1954. You see, the original appropriation for 
1954 was $120 million, and then in connection with this emergency 
appropriation they added another $20 million to the production and 
subsistence program. 

Senator Youna. I am inclined to believe that we ought to increase 
these loan authorizations, though. Farmers are running into more 
and more trouble financially. This has been an excellent program. 

Mr. McLxatsu. It has been, and the added $20 million has been 
a lot of help. 

Senator Young. Then your loan authorization, outside of the farm 
housing and this emergency program, is almost identically the same 
as in the past? 

Mr. Barnarp. It is identical; yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. Do you have any further statement? 

Mr. McLeaisn. No, sir; we have nothing further unless you have 
some questions to ask. I would like to introduce Mr. Henry Smith, 


45112—54—60 
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who is the Deputy Administrator. Mr. Wylie Reed is a new man 
with us and is Assistant Administrator in charge of loans. Of course 
Mr. Barnard, I think, you have seen before. 

Senator Youna. It is very nice to have you gentlemen here today. 

I do not think I have any more questions now. If I do have, I 
will send them over to Mr. Wheeler and Mr. McLeaish. 

Mr. McLeaisu. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Whee ler, did you wish to make a statement? 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE 
AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wuereter. Mr. Chairman, before we close these hearings, 
"thought it might be well to take about 5 minutes to comment briefly 
on the general provisions in this bill, if I may. 

Senator Youna. I wish you would. 

Mr. Wueeter. They start on page 38 of the House bill. 


LIMITATION ON AUTOMOBILE REPLACEMENTS 


Mr. Chairman, with one exception, the general provisions in the 
bill as passed by the House are the same as were proposed in the 
budget. Section 501 is the section that authorizes the Department 
to replace a specific number of automobiles. The budget proposed 
an allowance of 621 vehicles to be replaced in the fiscal year 1955 
In 1954 the limitation was 400. In the bill as it passed the House 
the limitation is 500. 

So the House has gone along with part of the increase we requested. 
I realize that a limitation of this kind on automobiles is one that is 
very difficult to generate much interest and support for. We are 
very appreciative of the action of the House in giving us part of the 
increase we did request. But I would like to point out that over the 
long run it really is not economical to hold down the normal replace- 
ment of automobiles when they have outlived their effective life. 

We do find that unless we are able to replace these automobiles on 
a basis fairly consistent with the overall standards of 60,000 miles, 
or 6 years’ life, we are in the position of having to hold more auto- 
mobiles than are really necessary. They are in the shop more of the 
time and our efforts to reduce the total number of vehicles are ham- 
pered 1 in that respect. 

Senator, I am glad to report that in the current fiscal year we are 
decreasing the total number of automobiles in the Department by 128 
and we expect next year to go down another 85. So we are watching 
the need for automobiles very closely. In our own Office of Budget 
and Finance we recently made a comprehensive survey of the number 
of automobiles throughout the Department—the location, the use, 
the number of miles, and so forth—and as a result of that survey the 
reductions that I just indicated were accomplished. 

I might also point out that even if the 621 that we have requested 
are allowed, we would be in the position, after making those replace- 
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ments, where 15 percent of our total automobiles would still be in 
excess of the standards of 60,000 miles. Finally let me just emphasize 
that the figures we are talking about are for replacement only, not 
for additions to the total number of vehicles. 

All of the other general provisions in the bill as it comes to you from 
the House are the same as the budget estimate, and all of the other 
general provisions except two are the same as have been carried in the 
bill for a number of years. 


RESEARCH AND SERVICE CONTRACTS 


Section 506, on page 39, is changed somewhat this year. There is 
no change in substance but because of the reorganization, the so-called 
floors on the amount of funds for research and service work that shall 
be spent for contract work have been brought together in one place; 
a floor of one and a half million dollars was proposed in the budget 
and has been approved by the House. That figure of $1,500,000 
corresponds to the figure of $1,175,000 that is in effect this year in 
the two other items that are for next year combined into this single 
item. 

You will recall that Congress has stipulated ever since the Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946 was passed that the Department be re- 
quired to spend not less than a given figure for contract research with 
private comps unies. The increase from $1,175,000 to $1,500,000 was 
planned in the budget and is consistent with the increases provide dd 
for research throughout the budget and as passed by the House. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE EXPENSES 


I did not bring it up to indicate any appeal, but just to point out 
to you the slightly different kind of provision in the bill this year. 
The final one I would comment on briefly is on page 41. That is 
section 509 which brings together in one place the authority for 
advisory committees established under title III of the Research and 
Marketing Act. 

This provision states that funds available for the research and 
service work of the Department shall continue to be available for 
meeting the expenses of those committees. 

Heretofore, those authorities were carried in several places through- 
out the bill, but under the appropriation setup proposed in the budget, 
that authority has been brought together and inserted as a new general 
provision. 

All of the other items of general provision are the same as they 
have been carried in the bill for a number of years. Unless you have 
any questions, I believe that completes my comment on the general 
provisions. 

There is a brief description on page 424 of the justifications of cach 
of these other general provisions that I would be glad to insert at 
this point. 

Senator Youna. I think they should be. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 
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GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Section 401,—Relates to the purchase of passenger motor vehicles for the 
Department. Purchases of such vehicles by the Department of Agriculture 
would be limited, in addition to those specifically authorized in the language of 
the individual appropriation items, to not to exceed 621 passenger motor vehicles 
for replacement purposes only, for use outside the District of Columbia. 

The estimates propose an increase in the replacement of vehicles for use out- 
side the District of Columbia from 400 to 621. The vehicles proposed for replace- 
ment will all be at least 6 years old or will have mileage in excess of 60,000 miles 
at time of disposal. However, where vehicles are involved in accidents or where 
automobiles are operated over very rough terrain, it may become necessary to 
replace a limited number in the fiscal vear 1955 which will be less than 6 years 
old or will have mileage less than 60,000 miles at time of replacement. A more 
detailed justification for the need for replacement appears in the explanatory 
notes under the applicable agencies. 

In addition, whenever circumstances make it possible, it is proposed to acquire 
vehicles declared excess by other governmental agencies to replace less efficient 
or older vehicles of the Department upon approval by the General Services 
Administration as being in the best interests of the Government. Regulations 
of that Administration permit the transfer of excess vehicles between agencies in 
order to obtain better utilization of equipment by the Government as a whole. 
Such transfers are approved only on a replacement basis. Therefore, the oldest 
or least efficient vehicles are disposed of and the total number of cars is not 
increased. Such transfers of excess vehicles would not involve an exchange of 
funds. 

Section 402.— Provides for certain exceptions in the Department of Agriculture 
to the prohibition contained in the Independent Offices Appropriation Act against 
the employment of aliens. 

Section 403.— Authorizes the expenditure of not to exceed $1 for each option 
to purchase any tract or tracts of land under appropriations carried in the act 
which are available for the purchase of lands. 

Section 404.— Prohibits the Department from issuing any prediction or forecast 
with respect to future prices or price trends on cotton, except as to damage 
threatened or caused by insects and pests. 

Section 405.—Prohibits, with certain exceptions, the purchase of twine manu- 
factured from commodities or materials produced outside the United States. 

Section 406.— Provides that not less than $1,500,000 of the appropriations of 
the Department for research and service work authorized by the act of August 
14, 1946 (Research and Marketing Act), shall be available for contracts in ac- 
cordance with said act. In prior years, the minimum amounts to be used for 
contracts under section 10 (a) and title II of the Research and Marketing Act 
were provided in the appropriation item ‘Agricultural Marketing Act’’ and in 
the general provisions of the agricultural oparepeintion act. In view of the recom- 
mended deletion of the item “Agricultural Marketing Act” as discussed pre- 
viously, it is proposed in 1955 to combine these 2 limitations in section 406. 
On this basis not less than $1,500,000 of the amounts appropriated for the various 
agencies of the Department shall be available only for contracts for research and 
service work in accordance with the Research and Marketing Act. 

Section 407.—This section continues the restriction against the employment of 
persons who are members of an organization of Government employees who assert 
the right to strike against the Government of the United States, or who advocate 
or who are members of an organization that advocates the overthrow of the 
Government. 

Section 408.—Prohibits the use of any funds provided in the act for publicity 
or propaganda purposes to support or defeat legislation pending before the 
Congress. 

Section 409.—Provides that Department appropriations for research and service 
work authorized by the Research and Marketing Act of 1946 shall be available 
for expenses of advisory committees established in accordance with that act. 
In prior vears authority for the payment of expenses of advisory committees was 
contained in appropriation items “Agricultural Marketing Act” and ‘Salaries 
and expenses, Office of the Administrator, Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion.”” The 1955 estimates propose the elimination of these two items by transfer 
and consolidation with other appropriations as discussed in detail previously in 
these justifications. The proposed language for 1955 would permit the use of 
any funds available for carrying out the research and service work of the Depart- 
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ment for expenses of advisory committees established in accordance with title IIT 
yf the Research and Marketing Act. 


Mr. Wuee ter, Finally, in closing, since this is the last session of 
the Department witnesses, I would Yilks to express the appreciation 
of the Department for the patience and sympathetic hearings that 
we have had and assure you that in our office and elsewhere in the 
Department we will be glad to furnish any special statements or 
additional information or come up for other hearings if the occasion 
arises. 

Senator Younc. Mr. Wheeler, you and the other officials have 
been most cooperative. You have been very courteous. I do not 
know how you could have done a better job. 

Mr. Wueeter. Thank you very much. 

Senator Young. Thank you. 


Farm Crepit ADMINISTRATION 


Senator Youna. I have received from the Governor, Farm Credit 
Administration, unde; date of Thursday, April 22, 1954, a communica- 
tion transmitting statements of purpose and function and justification 
for the Administration. The letter and accompanying material will 
be made a part of the record. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


FarM CrEpIT ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 22, 1954. 
Hon. Mitton R. Youna, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR Youna: In compliance with your request, there are transmitted 
herewith statements of purpose and function, 1955 budget requirement and 
justification covering the Farm Credit Administration and the wholly Govern- 
ment-owned banks ana corporations (Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, Fed- 
eral intermediate credit banks and production credit corporations) under its 
supervision. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. B. Tooret, Governor. 


PurposE STATEMENT 


The Farm Credit Administration is a supervisory agency established to super- 
vise and examine the banks and corporations comprising the farm credit system 
and to furnish facilities and services which are essential to the operation of the 
system and to its progress toward becoming wholly farmer owned. The insti- 
tutions comprising the farm credit system are 12 Federal land banks, 1,134 national 
farm loan associations, 12 intermediate credit banks, 12 production credit cor- 
porations, 498 production credit associations, 12 district banks for cooperatives, 
the Central Bank for Cooperatives and the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation. 

Sources of funds The administrative expenses of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration are paid from funds provided by assessments against the credit institutions 
comprising the farm credit system, under its supervision. 

Farm Credit Act of 1953—The Farm Credit Act of 1953, Public Law 202, 
approved August 6, 1953, effective December 4, 1953, established the Farm 
Credit Administration as an independent agency in the executive branch of the 
Government; transferred the Cooperative Research and Service activity (now 
Farmer Cooperative Service) from the Administration to the jurisdiction and 
control of the Secretary of Agriculture and created in the Administration a Federal 
Farm Credit Board. 

The Board has responsibility for the direction, supervision, and control of the 
Administration and its operations as to matters of a broad and general advisory 
or policy nature, and must hold at least four meetings each year. The Board 
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consists of 13 members; 12 appointed by the President with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate; the thirteenth designated by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
In making appointments to the Board, the President considers nominations made 
by the national farm loan associations, the production credit associations, and 
cooperatives which are stockholders or subscribers to the guaranty fund of the 
bank for cooperatives in each of the 12 Farm Credit districts. One purpose of 
the act is to facilitate increased borrower participation in the management and 
control, and ultimate ownership of the farm credit system operating under the 
supervision of the Farm Credit Administration. This purpose is to be accom- 
plished by certain provisions of the act and through further recommendations to 
the Congress to be made by the Federal Farm Credit Board for legislative action. 

Prior year budgets for Farm Credit Administration administrative expenses 
have included an amount to be appropriated from the general fund of the Treasury 
for cooperative research and service. Since this function is no longer in the 


Administration in the future no amount will be provided from the general fund 
of the Treasury. 


(Authorization for the obligation of assessments collected from 
farm credit banks and corporations) 


Administrative expenses 


RT TE 5 cote ceases Pete Ween d< oS $2, 135, 500 





Proposed supplemental, OO nc a oe ae oe 120, 000 
a ee ee ee SSeS. cecuceccoucweae nes 2, 255, 500 
Seen S BORG 8s sie Gee as Bas J be 2, 320, 000 


Increase (to provide on a full-year basis for expenses arising 
from operations under the Farm Credit Act of 1953 and 
financed in 1954 by a supplemental authorization) - --- - -- + 64, 500 


1 H. Rept. 1372; S. R. 1216. 
2H. Rept. 1510. 


Project statement 
a i ee 


1954 | | 1955 
Project 1953 estimated | Imerease estimated 





i 

1. Supervision and examination of and facilities and 
services to farm credit banks and corporations -----| 
Unobligated authorization.-..................-...-.--- 








Total available or estimate... ....-......-.----| 2,821,451 2,255, 500 | +64, 500 | 2, 320, 000 
Pe ND BIN oe can ccc cedvaeninesed owas 649 


Total authorization -.-._.-_. cacti sanaahecasudeahewe 2, 322, 100 


INCREASES AND DECREASES 


(1) An inerease of $64,500 to provide on a full-year basis for expenses arising 
from operations under the Farm Credit Act of 1953 and financed in 1954 by a 
supplemental authorization. 

The Farm Credit Act of 1953 was effective December 4, 1953. Under the act, 
the Administration is an independent agency in the executive branch of the 
Government under the supervision and control of a Federal Farm Credit Board 
created by the act. No changes in the organizational structure of the Administra- 
tion is planned. Basic activities are to be maintained at the levels provided for 
in the base. The increase in the estimate is to provide on a full-year basis for the 
Board’s expenses and for responsibilities and activities imposed by the act that 
are in addition to those performed prior to its effective date. In the current fiscal 
year, a supplemental authorization is proposed to finance the increased rate of 
obligation. 

All Farm Credit Administration costs are paid from assessments collected from 
the credit institutions in the Farm Credit system. 





Stee ati, 
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Farm Crepit ADMINISTRATION 


Standard classification schedule—Administrative expenses 


Increases (+) or 
decrease Ss 





. . Budget m 
Standard classification I ai ’| estimate, House bill, House bill 
bss 1955 1955 House bill | compared 
compared | with 195 
with 1954 budget 
estimate 
a (2 (3 (4 (5 (6 
01 Personal services 
Permanent positions... $1, 902, 300 | $1,978,400 | $1, 923, 400 +-$21, 100 $55, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week 
base | 7,000 7,000 7, 000 
Board compensation ---.-- 30, 000 45, 000 45, 000 +15, 000 
Total personal services 1, 939, 300 2, 030, 400 1, 975, 400 +36, 100 | —55, 000 
02 Travel_..... A 234, 600 245, 609 | 245, 600 +11, 000 
03 Transportes at ion of things. .... 2, 500 f 2, 500 
04 Communication services__... | 15, 400 27, 400 +12, 000 
05 Rents and utility services i | 9, 890 | 9, 800 
06 Printing and reproduction _- | 16, 100 16, 100 16, 100 
07 Other contractual services ._. 16, 300 21, 700 21, 700 +5, 400 
08 Supplies and materials ‘ 14, 300 14, 300 14, 300 
09 Equipment----- | 5, 900 5, 900 5, 900 
15 Taxes and assessments_... 1, 300 1, 300 | 1, 300 
Total administrative expenses 2, 255, 500 2, 375, 000 2, 320, 000 +-64, 500 —55, 000 


Includes proposed supplemental of $120,000. 


FEDERAL Farm MorrGaGE CorRPORATION 


The Federal Farm Mortgage corporate. (wholly Government-owned) was 
created by the act of January 31, 1934, (12 U.S. C. 1020 et seq.) with the following 
authorities: Finance Land Bank Ciiaiidands loans, purchase Federal land 
bank bonds, make secured loans to Federal land banks, exchange its bonds for 
Federal land bank bonds, and obtain necessary funds through sale of its own 
bonds. The authority to finance Land Bank Commissioner loans is now exer- 
cised only in the liquidation and collection of existing Commissioner loans, author- 
ity to make new Commissioner loans having expired July 1, 1947. To carry 
out the aforementioned go mage nome the Corporation was capitalized at $200 
million subscribed for by the Governor of the Farm Credit Administration on 
behalf of the United States and given authority to issue and have bonds out- 
standing at any one time in an aggregate amount not to exceed $2 billion. 

Since July 1, 1947, the Corporation’s primary function has been that of liqui- 
dating its assets. This has resulted in the transfer to the Treasury surplus fund 
of $199,990,000 capital, and the payment of dividends into the General Fund 
of $127 million as of March 31, 1954. The Corporation has no unmatured 
outstanding bonds and its borrowing authority has been reduced to $500 million. 

The corporation has no salaried employees. The services and facilities of 
Farm Credit Administration and the Federal land banks are utilized in carrying 
out the functions of the Corporation. 

All interest and operating expenses of the Corporation are paid entirely from 
its resources. 


(Authorization for expenditure of Corporate funds) 


Administrative expenses 


Limitation on expenses, 1954, and base for 1955 amy" . $750, 000 
OEE NOE Sens Htetcend= orOn- de centlannkt tines tila wie 650, 000 


Decrease (reduction in payments to the Federal land banks for 
servicing the Corporation’s assets) - ate — 100, 000 


1H. Rept. 1510. 
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Project statement 





: 1954 (esti- 1955 (esti- 
Project 1953 mated) | Decrease mated) 





1. Payment for administrative services: 
Federal land banks-_- anaemia $745, 900 —$100, 000 $645, 900 
Treasury of the United States 50 
Federal Reserve banks. - -_-- ; 
General Accounting Office audit expense 


Subtotal______- a 
Unobligated balance --........-- ‘ 


Total limitation or estimate __- 


DECREASE 


(1) A decrease of $100,000 in payments to the Federal land banks for servicing 
the Corporation’s assets. 

The Federal land banks perform the Corporation’s credit functions on a reim- 
bursable basis. Since the Land Bank Commissioner’s lending authority expired 
July 1, 1947, this work has involved only the servicing of loans and other assets. 
The Corporation negotiates contracts covering the servicing of its assets with the 
12 banks and pays them at the contract unit rate for assets serviced during the 
year. Maximum payments under the 1955 contracts are estimated at $645,900; 
$100,000 less than 1954. This reduction is based upon the estimates of the 12 
Federal land banks and the judgment of the Corporation’s officers that there will 
be 4,000 fewer weighted units to be serviced at an average cost of $27 each. 


Standard classification schedule— Administrative expenses 


| 
| | Increases (+) or 
| decreases (—) 


Budget 
Estimated, : 
1954 | estimate, 


| 1955 


House bill, 


Standard classification 1955 


House bill 
House bill | compared 
| compared | with 1955 
with 1954 budget 


| estimate 
(1) (2) | (3) (6) 


Other contractual services: Payment 
for services received: 
Federal land banks__-- ‘ ie $745, 900 
Federal Reserve banks - 350 
General Accounting Office audit ex- 
pense. ae ciate 





3, 750 





Total administrative expenses__.._| 750, 000 


FepERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT Banks 


The Federal intermediate credit banks were created by the Agricultural Credits 
Act of 1923 (12 U. 8. C. 1021, 1022). They serve as banks of discount for agri- 
culture and do not make loans directly to individuals or accept deposits of funds 
other than as collateral security. The banks discount agricultural and livestock 
paper for local financing institutions such as production-credit associations, 
agricultural credit corporations, livestock loan companies, and commercial banks, 
and make loans to them on the security of such paper. Their lending operations 
are financed primarily by the sale of consolidated collateral trust debentures. 
The Government assumes no liability for the debentures and other obligations 
of the Federal intermediate credit banks, either as to principal or interest. 

Each bank operates under the direction of a district farm credit board, a 
majority of whose members is elected by private interests. They are supervised 
by the Farm Credit Administration. 

The Government’s capital investment in the banks at March 31, 1954, was 
$62,800,000, consisting of $5 million capital for each of the 12 banks, and 
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$2,800,000 of paid-in surplus supplied to 6 of the banks out of the $40 million 
revolving fund available for such purpose (12 U. 8. C. 1131i (e)). 

All interest and operating expenses of the banks are paid entirely from their 
resources. 


(Authorization for expenditure of corporate funds) 


Administrative expenses 


Appropriation act, 1954, and base for 1955 $1, 690, 000 
House bill, 1955 } 1, 740, 000 


Increase +50, 000 
H. Rept. No. 1510. 


Proje ct statement 


1955 (esti- 


Project On: 1954 (esti- | mated 


| mated) Increase 


1. Discounting agricultural paper for, and making 
loans to, production credit associations, agricul- } 
tural credit corporations, commercial banks, banks 
for cooperatives, and other financing institutions.| $1, 606,003 | $1, 690, 000 .- +-$50, 000 


| 
i 
c 


$1, 740, 000 
Unobligated balance : 5 ied iy nasties 83, 997 


Total limitation or estimate. __........- 1, 690, 000 1, 690, 000 4! 50, 000 1, 740, 000 


INCREASE 


(1) An increase of $50,000 to provide for additional manpower required to make 
more comprehensive credit analyses of loans offered for discount, which are 
expected to be large in volume and to present difficult credit problems by reason 
of adverse conditions affecting agriculture during the past 2 years, and to meet 
other essential expenses. 

Credit extended by the banks amounted to $2,077,272,000 in 1952 and 
$1,906,139,000 in 1953; and is estimated at $1,979,041,000 in 1954 and 
$2,132,690,000 in 1955. Increasingly difficult credit problems are being encoun- 
tered by the banks as a result of low yields or crop failure due to unfavorable 
growing conditions in some areas, the effects of drought over much of the range 
livestock area of the Southwest, losses suffered by producers in their feeding 
operations, and lower prices for many commodities in the face of continuing high 
operating costs. An increasing proportion of the paper now reaching the banks 
reflects the effects of these conditions, making credit analyses much more difficult 
and time consuming. It will require several years of more favorable conditions 
for many farmers and stockmen to recover from their reverses. 

The intermediate credit banks obtain their loanable funds principally from the 
sale of debentures, for the payment of which the United States Government 
assumes no liability. The ability of the banks to finance the volume of business 
in prospect at reasonable interest rates is contingent largely upon the soundness 
of their loans and discounts, which constitute the principal collateral security for 
their debentures. To protect the interests of investors in their debentures and 
safeguard the Government’s capital investment in the banks, exceptionally 
thorough analyses of loan and discount offerings, as well as intensified servicing 
of outstanding loans, will be required so that losses may be avoided or held to a 
minimum, and the banks can continue to extend credit on a basis that will enable 
borrowers who now find themselves in an extended financial position to work out 
of their difficulties. 
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Standard classification schedule— Administrative expenses 


Increases (+-) or 
| decreases (—) 
| | 
| House bill, | 
1955 


Budget 
estimate, 
1955 


| Estimated, 


Standard classification 1954 


House bill 
| House bill | compared 
| compared | with 1955 
| with 1954 budget 

| estimate 


(1) 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions__- ---| $1, 247, 492 | $1, 285,392 | $1, 285, 392 | 
Other positions 46, 541 | 46, 541 46, 541 |_- 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week | 
base. .... | 4, 869 4, 869 
Payment above basic rates. - - 2, 675 2, 675 2, 675 
Directors’ compensation 29, 723 29, 723 | 29, 723 





Total personal services... -- 1, 331, 300 1, 369, 200 1, 369, 200 
Travel te : 44, 000 44, 000 44, 000 
Communication services 15, 800 | 24, 100 | 24, 100 
Rents and utility services_ - -- el 123, 200 125, 100 125, 100 
Printing and reproduction_. | 17, 000 | 17, 000 | 17, 000 
Other contractual services: | 

General agents’ expense - - 85, 050 | 85, 050 | 85, 050 
General Accounting Office audit 
expense | 8, 750 8, 750 8,750 | 
Other 41,700 41, 700 41, 700 
Supplies and materials 10, 900 | 10, 900 10, 900 
Equipment 9, 000 10, 600 10, 600 
Taxes and assessments : .| 3, 300 3, 600 | 3, 600 | 








Total administrative expenses_ | 1,690,000 | 1,740,000 | 1,740,000 | +50,000 Sa 








PropucTION CREDIT CORPORATIONS 


The production credit corporations, one im each of the 12 farm credit districts, 
were established pursuant to the Farm Credit Act of 1933 (12 U. 8. C. 1131 et 
seq.) to organize, provide supplemental capital to, and supervise production 
credit associations. The latter are local cooperative associations, 498 in number, 
providing a permanent source of short-term production credit to farmers and 
stockmen throughout the United States and Puerto Rico. 

A revolving fund of $120 million was established in the United States Treasury 
in 1933 for the capitalization of the production credit corporations (12 U. 8. C. 
1131b, 1131i). This was reduced to $90 million in 1949 (Public Law 860, 80th 
Cong.) and with successive payments into the revolving fund starting in 1944 
only $35,960,000 remained as paid-in capital at June 30, 1953. Most of the 
original capital of the production credit associations was furnished by the corpora- 
tions through the purchase of class A stock. However, the associations are 
designed to become entirely locally owned by their farmer members, and 354 
associations had reached this goal by January 31, 1954. 

Each corporation operates within its own financial structure under a district 
farm credit board, the majority of whose members is elected by private interests. 
One of the principal functions is the supervision of associations and this is designed 
to maintain their soundness and dependability. These associations in 1955 are 
expected to make about 291,000 loans for $1,350 million. At December 31, 1953, 
their 476,839 member stockholders had purchased and owned over $93,014,000 
of the associations’ capital stock. 

All interest and operating expenses of the corporations are paid entirely from 
their resources. 
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(Authorization for expenditure of corporate funds) 
Administrative expenses 


Appropriation act, 1954, and base for 1955______ ~~~ $1, 465, 000 
Eee Es BON iis cai oa lab saints : : _... 1, 540, 000 


Increase (to provide closer supervision of production credit as- 
sociations where problem loans are increasing and collec- 
tions are relatively slower than last year) +75, 000 
H. Rept. 1510. 


Project statement 


1954 (esti- 
mated) 


1955 (esti- 


Project 1953 mated) 


Increase 


| 
| 
—| |- es 
1. Organizing, providing supplemental capital for, and | | 
supervising production credit associations- -... $1, 422, 558 | $1, 465, 000 | +$75,000 | $1, 540, 000 
Unobligated balance... 42, 442 | Cas : <a 





Total limitation or estimate-_-_...................- 1, 465,000 | 1, 465, 000 


4-75,000 | 1,540,000 


INCREASE 


(1) An inerease of $75,000 is proposed to strengthen the supervision of the pro- 
duction credit associations. 

The 12 production credit corporations are responsible by law and regulations 
thereunder to supervise all phases of the operations of the 498 production credit 
associations within their respective districts, including the prescription of loan 
policies, annual examinations of loans, prior approval of certain classes of loans, 
approval of investments, approval of compensation of officers and employees, 
and prescription of interest rates and reserves. In 1955 these associations are 
expected to make 291,000 loans for $1,350 million, an increase of 5.8 percent in 
number and 4.6 percent in amount over 1954. 

As a result of economic and weather conditions many farmers and ranchers are 
in a less favorable financial position and their repayment ability has been ma- 
terially reduced. The making, servicing, and collection of loans by the produc- 
tion credit associations are presenting more difficult problems. These develop- 
ments are increasing the workload of the production credit corporations in carry- 
ing out their supervisory responsibilities. In the interest of maintaining a sound 
and constructive credit service it is increasingly important that the corporations 
be able to provide needed counsel to the directors and officers of the associations 
who make the loan decisions. The associations’ operating costs are rising due 
in part to the higher cost of servicing loans under these conditions and they re- 
quire increased assistance from the corporations in developing and utilizing vari- 
ous means of economical operations, and in financial planning directed to the 
continued repayment of Government capital. 
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Standard classification schedule—Administrative expenses 


Increases (+-) or 
decrease (—) 


Budget » hi 
estimate, a House bill 
1955 myeey House bill | compared 
compared | with 1955 
with 1954 budget 
estimate 


Estimated, | 
| 1954 


Standard classification 


(1) (3) (4) 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions_... $1, 009, 949 | $1,057,049 | $1,057,049 
Other positions. 23, 839 23, 839 23, 839 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week 

base ‘ 3, 993 3, 993 3, 993 
Directors’ compensation _- ned 30, 919 30, 919 30, 919 








Total personal services _ _- 1, 068, 700 1, 115, 800 1, 115, 800 
Travel_... ; San - 205, 800 224, 200 224, 200 
Communication services__- 16, 100 21, 900 21, 900 
Rents and utility services - --- ad 56, 300 57, 000 57, 000 
Printing and reproduct ion... a 10, 500 10, 500 10, 500 
Other contractual services: 
General agents’ expense _ --___._- 73, 200 73, 200 73, 200 
Other 12, 650 12, 650 12, 650 
General Accounting Office audit 
expense... _- awiaas cia 3, 750 3, 750 
Supplies and materials ccainan 12, 000 12, 000 
Equipment.....__- : 4, 300 7, 300 
Taxes and assessments..........-.._-- 1,700 1, 700 











Total administrative expenses 1, 465, 000 1, 540, 000 


Gennter Youne. The committee will now stand in recess. 
(Whereupon, at 11:47 a. m., Monday, April 19, 1954, the com- 
mittee was recessed subject to call.) 
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MONDAY, APRIL 26, 1954 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Senator Milton R. Young (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 
Present: Senators Young, Hayden, and Aiken. 


AMERICAN FarM BurEAU FEDERATION 


STATEMENT OF WALTER L. RANDOLPH, VICE PRESIDENT, AMERI- 
CAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION; JOHN LYNN, LEGISLATIVE 
DIRECTOR, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION; AND HUGH 
F. HALL, LEGISLATIVE ASSISTANT, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 


FEDERATION 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Younc. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Randolph, you are vice president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, and you are appearing here in behalf of them to express 
the views of the members? 

Mr. RAnpo.upu. Yes, sir. 

My name is Walter L. Randolph. I am vice president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 

If it please the committee, I would like to read my statement. 

Senator Youna. You may proceed. 

Mr. Ranpotpx. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
we appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you to discuss the 
appropriations for the United States Department of Agriculture. 

The membership of the American Farm Bureau Federation con- 
tinues to be greatly interested in the problems related to a balanced 
budget and have indicated their belief that the Congress and the ex- 
ecutive branch should do all in their power to accomplish this objec- 
tive. We are aware that it is a problem of the first magnitude. It 
requires that all segments of our population, including agriculture, 
participate in these efforts. 

We believe the Congress and this committee sincerely desire to 
achieve this end and, at the same time, continue to support the essen- 
tial activities of government. 

As we have stated on previous occasions in appearing before your 
committee, we recognize, and, of course, you recognize, that there are 
functions and activities in which the Government is engaged which 
are inherently more essential than are some others. 

955 
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Our comments with respect to the budgetary recommendations will 
be directed toward some of the functions which are stressed in the 1954 
policies of the American Farm Bureau Federation as being activities 
requiring the expenditure of funds under the jurisdiction of this com- 
mittee. 

With some exceptions noted hereafter, the budget recommenda- 
tions for annual appropriations for regular activities and the loan 
authorizations meet with our approval and support. 

We wish, however, to make special comments on several individual 
items. 

RESEARCH 


For a great many years we have stressed the need for expanding and 
enlarging the research activities of the Department of Agriculture and 
State experiment stations. We support the President’s budget 
recommendation for approximately $10 million of additional funds to 
finance an expanded research program. Even with this increase the 
funds appropriated will fall far short of the authorizations provided in 
the basic legislation on research. 

Farm people are convinced that— 

Research to improve efficiency, and lower the cost of producing, marketing, and 
distributing food and fiber benefits the public as well as farmers. 

The results of research carried on in the past give clear evidence of 
the value of continuing this effort and expenditure. 

There is much to be achieved in research which will aid farmers to 
lower costs, to improve quality, and to know and understand how to 
meet changing market demands and food and fiber requirements. 
We are aware that the value of research expenditures cannot be 
appraised in terms of a short period of time. Therefore, we are con- 
vinced that a well-grounded and continuing .program of research is 
necessary in the interest of all citizens. 

In the study given this question at the last annual convention the 
delegates resolved that: 

We will support increased appropriations for both basic and applied research 
on a grant-in-aid basis. 

The recommendations made in the budget provide for this approach 
to the research program by making a substantial increase in the pay- 
ments made to State experiment stations, amounting to $5,732,000. 

We commend to your attention the action in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in which the budget recommendations for research funds 
and for the Extension Service were agreed to. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


There is a need for expansion of the cooperative extension work. 
This need becomes greater as the agricultural research program is 
expanded and new information becomes available. It is encouragin 
to us that State and county governments have continued to attend 
their appropriations for cooperative extension work even though 
Federal funds over the past few years have remained about the same. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, about 63.4 percent of the 
funds spent in the Extension Service were non-Federal funds. 

We will continue to encourage State and local governments to make 
increased money available for extension work. 
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There is always a time lag between the announcement of research 
findings and their use and application by farmers. We believe the 
Acricultural Extension Service could be more effective in its activities 
of transmitting this research knowledge to farmers. Therefore, we 
are for strengthening the Extension Service. 

The field in which there is a real need for the Extension Service to 
operate is large. ‘There have been many changes in farming, espe- 
cially during the last 15 years. One dramatic change is the large 
increase in investment per worker. 


INVESTMENT PER WORKER IN AGRICULTURE 


In 1940, the United States average investment per worker in agri- 
culture was approximately $5,000. This has risen to approximately 
$22,000 per worker in 1953. 

Even allowing for a stable dollar, this increase typifies one of the 
phases of agricultural change in which the Extension Service can help 
farmers to coordinate and improve their situation. Agriculture 
now has an investment per worker which is more than 2% times the 
average investment per worker in industry. 

There are almost 1,200 farm families to each available agricultural 
extension agent today. It is obvious that more workers are needed 
if Extension is to serve adequately the educational needs of farm 
families. There is a continued need for the expansion of the program 
of boys and girls 4—H Club work. 


BUDGET RECOMMENDATIONS 


We urge the approval of additional funds in the amount of 
$8,305,436 recommended in the budget in order that a more effective 
educational program may be developed and carried forward. Funds 
for penalty mail should be increased in order that the amount budgeted 
for this purpose may be fully provided. 

I might say there, Mr. Chairman—a technicality probably—that 
in the House of Representatives there was omitted an item for penalty 
mail of $115,000 or $120,000. The purpose of this last paragraph is 
to urge that the total amount recommended in the budget for increase 
in Extension work be included in the bill, and there would be a little 
difference there as between the House bill and the Senate bill if you 
gentlemen agreed to this recommendation. 

Senator Youne. It would seem, Mr. Randolph, if they are only 
short $120,000 they might be able to take care of that by the increase 
they were given. 

The House was quite liberal in their appropriations this year. 


ForREIGN AGRICULTURE SERVICE 


Mr. Ranpoupu. Now, Foreign Agriculture Service. The Foreign 
Agricultural Service can perform a real service to farmers by encour- 
aging the sale and consumption of agricultural products abroad. This 
is a real problem facing agriculture today. The export sales of agri- 
cultural commodities have declined. This means a great deal to 
farm income in that the production of some 52 million acres of crop- 
land has been exported annually in some of the post war years. 
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The agricultural plant in the United States is geared to production 
for foreign outlets. Largely due to the loss of exports, we are now 
faced with the prospect of diverting from the production of 3 crops 
alone nearly 30 million acres of cropland. 

The Foreign Agricultural Service should be provided adequate 
funds in order that it may carry on more effectively the work in this 
field. Our resolutions recommend that additional emphasis should 
be given to: 

1. Establishing complete export trade advisory services; 

2. Increasing the number of commodity specialists whose primary 
duty will be to promote the expansion of trade abroad; 

3. Analyzing potential export markets for each country and each 
commodity to determine their sources of supply and their reasons for 
not buying United States products; 

4. Encouraging and aiding in negotiating the reduction of duties, 
restrictions, and discriminations against United States farm products; 

5. Analyzing and disseminating information on all conditions which 
restrict the export of farm products and encouraging necessary action 
to remove them. 

In keeping with the increasing importance of international trade 
and its relationships to American agriculture, we recommend that our 
agricultural attachés serve under personnel policies that will attract 
highly qualified men and enable them to progress professionally within 
agricultural work. We recommend that permanently stationed 
foreign agricultural and commodity specialists be diplomatically 
accredited and given necessary operating expenses to properly serve 
the economic intelligence needs of United States producers. These 
foreign agricultural officers should be directly under the supervision 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

In our study of the budget we have noted that the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service is to be provided some additional funds out of the 
section 32 appropriations. It is our belief, however, that this agency 
should be provided with adequate funds in the appropriations act 
to insure continuity of operation. 

The development of foreign outlets for our agricultural products is 
too important an activity to be forced to rely upon transfers from 
other programs or agencies. 


Scuoo.t LuNcH 


In our testimony before the House Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Appropriations, we indicated our support of the budget recommenda- 
tion for the school-lunch program in view of the statement in the 
budget message that: 


In addition, it is expected that larger Federal contributions of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities will be made to the program. 


Also the message stated: 


As a result, total Federal aid for the school lunch program, including cash 
payments and surplus food distributed under the program for the children are 
estimated at $218 million in 1954. 


We also indicated a word of caution against the heavy commit- 
ment of section 32 funds for school lunch programs on a continuing 
basis. 
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In principle, we believe school lunch funds should be appropriated 
directly for such purpose. 
The action taken in the House bill is in accord with our position. 


FarMeERS’ Home ADMINISTRATION 


We believe that the Farmers’ Home Administration can continue 
its operations effectively and satisfactorily within the appropriations 
recommended in the budget. 

We are aware that drought and flood and other weather catastro- 
phies create special demands for governmental assistance. 

Incidentally, 1 just heard from Judge Montague they had good 
rains in Texas recently. I certainly was happy to hear that. 

Senator Youna. We had an inch of rain in much of North Dakota, 
lately. Itis quite a relief. We previously had some real dust storms 
there. 

Mr. Ranpvourn. This paragraph may not be quite as important 
as it was before the rain. 

Senator Youne. We do not have enough yet, by any means. It 
certainly is encouraging to get a good rain. 

Mr. Ranvoupn. It is to be hoped that these conditions will not 
require annual consideration by the Congress. 

The utilization for these purposes of revolving fund authorizations 
appears to be the most satisfactory way of meeting such requirements, 
but we would urge that adequate funds be maintained in such revolv- 
ing funds to meet reasonable needs. If the need arises for additional 
funds for drought relief, we will support reasonable amounts for 
such purpose. 

Rurau E Lec trIFICATION 


We favor the provision of funds to make possible the completion 
of the rural electrification program on a sound basis and within a 
reasonable length of time. Adequate appropriations should be made 
available. 

In view of the recent experience relative to the rate of utilization 
of funds provided for the program it would appear that the recom- 
mended funds for rural electrification loans in the amount of $55 
million, plus the carryover from prior years of about $45 million, with 
the contingency fund of $35 million and $75 million for the tele :phone 
program, ‘probably are adequate for the coming year. However, 
should the demand increase substantially and “the recommended 
appropriations prove inadequate, consideration should be given at a 
later time for providing the necessary funds. 


ANIMAL DiIsEASES AND Pest ConTROL 


The budget recommendations for animal and plant disease and 
pest control activities reduced total funds partly by elimination of 
certain programs and reduction of others. The recommendation is 
also made that the States increase their provisions for carrying on 
these activities. 

We are in general agreement with the objective of greater State 
provision for some of these activities. Where programs have devel- 
oped as in the case of tuberculosis and brucellosis eradication to the 
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point where the annual money requirement within a State is a moder- 
ate sum, it appears desirable that Federal assistance be diminished 
and probably eventually eliminated. 

In the development of such a program of withdrawal by the Federal! 
Government from these activities, consideration must be given to 
affording States an opportunity to take over the responsibility. This 
should be timed in relation to the meeting of State legislatures where 
their action is necessary to avoid injury to the continuance of a 
sound program. 

The budget recommendations concerning animal and plant disease 
and pest control programs were considered by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation board of directors. At its meeting the first of this 
month the board had the benefit of advice of our national commodit, 
advisory committees, field crops, fruit and vegetable crops, livestock 
and dairy, following which the board arrived at recommendations 
involving increases above the budget for some programs. 

The amounts recommended for specific programs are listed in an 
appendix attached to this statement. We believe these recommended 
figures should be considered as minimum amounts needed to carry on 
effective programs in the coming year. We do not presume to be able 
to determine exact amounts and submit this recommendation as a 
guide to the committee. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to insert a comment here which came 
up at our board meeting, with reference to Japanese barberry. It was 

ointed out by a few members of our board, and particularly by Mr. 
Marshall, of Nebraska, that this barberry is still being sold by nurseries 
as an ornamental shrub. 

For that reason it is still spreading while we are spending a good 
deal of money trying to eradicate it. 

I thought it would be well that we call it to the attention of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Senator A1rKEN. I can talk freer than I could last year because | 
have no connection whatever with any nurseries at this time. Japa- 
nese barberry I am sure has been found to be completely immune to 
wheat rust, but there have been many hybrids of Japanese barberry 
with the native barberry and that is where the trouble lies. There 
are hundreds of hybrids that come into the picture. 

Some grow up straight like a Lombardy poplar tree. Some have 
other characteristics because of hybridization. 

Senator Youne. How do they develop that? 

Senator A1kEN. They cross them with common barberry in the 
Eastern States. It is very easy to cross them. I think most States 
have laws of their own against it. 

Mr. Ranpouen. We have no special knowledge on that, other than 
the report to us that there were sales of barberry being made by 
nurseries. 

Senator ArkEN. The barberry was brought to us from England by 
the early settlers because the berries were used for jellies and so forth. 
It is usually a beautiful shrub. 

Mr. Ranpoupex. To continue, in the case of indemnity payments 
paid on cattle found to be tubercular or infected with brucellosis, our 
board of directors recommends appropriations for such indemnities 
be restored—to the level of last year—and continued for 1 year. This 
will allow time for the orderly transfer of the Federal portion of this 
program to State governments. 
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Soin CONSERVATION SERVICE 


We support the program administered by the Soil Conservation 
Service. The budget recommendations contained a reduction in the 
overall appropriation for this program. The reduction was made 
possible by the elimination of regional offices, certain area offices and 
a part of the several nurseries, and through other economies. 

It is our belief that this program can be satisfactorily administered 
with the funds recommended in the budget provided efforts are con- 
tinued toward efficient and economical administration. 


Crop INSURANCE 


We have recommended on various occasions, both to this committee 
and to the Committees on Agriculture of the Congress, which have 
legislative jurisdiction, that we favor a provision that would require 
premiums adequate to cover the administrative expenses of the crop 
insurance program. 

While this has not been done, we believe the reduction in adminis- 
trative expenses for the program is a desirable step in the direction of 
an improved administration of this program. We do not believe the 
Federal program should be managed in such a manner as to impair 
the efforts of farmers to provide crop insurance protection through 
their own mutual companies. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM FOR 1955 anpD 1956 


We recommend the appropriation of the amount in the House bill 
for the agricultural conservation program to carry out commitments 
which have already been made on the basis of the authorization 
approved by the Congress last year. 

We understand the reduction of $3.3 million below the budget esti- 
mate will have no effect on the ability of the Department to meet its 
program commitments. 

The authorization recommended for the 1955 agricultural conserva- 
tion program in the amount of $250 million should provide a satis- 
factory program. Of this amount only $195 million would be avail- 
able for use unless the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
announce that limitations on the use of diverted acres would be a 
requirement to be eligible for price support. 

We favor legislative action to enable the Secretary to meet this 
problem of diverted acres. 

We also support the extension of authority for Federal adminis- 
tration of the ACP program for 2 years. 

I might add there that we support it for 2 vears only. We would 
like to see the States take over the program as it was originally in- 
tended in the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act during 
the next 2 years, if that can be done. 

Our resolution on land policy states the basic principles for our 
position as follows: 

The maintenance and improvement of our land resources through proper use is 
fundamental to any sound permanent farm program. This is of vital impor- 
tance to the entire Nation. The ultimate responsibility for wise soil manage- 
ment rests with those who farm the land. Farmers everywhere have a growing 
realization that wise soil management contributes to increased income, and that 
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they have a responsibility to protect and improve our soil. Adequate farm 
income is the best assurance of the assumption of this responsibility by farmers. 

Government has a vital supplementary role in accomplishing conservation. 
The most important role of government is research, demonstration, and education. 
The encouragement of wise farming practices through these means is a sound 
public investment. 


Increased emphasis is needed in our educational institutions on the importance 
to national welfare of wise use of our soil resources and upon ways and means by 
which this can be accomplished. Research in this field is needed, not so much as 

a separate project but as a part of a balanced program of sound farm management 

The national interest in preserving our soil resources justifies a measure of State 
and Federal expenditure for direct assistance to farmers to accomplish this objec- 
tive. The administration of such governmental programs should be decentralized 
to the maximum feasible extent. 

Appropriated funds for the agricultural conservation program should be allo- 
cated on the basis of conservation needs, Payments should not be made for 
practices which have become a normal and accepted part of farming operations 
in the area in which a farm is located. 

We urge that the American Farm Bureau Federation board of directors con- 
tinue to give careful study to the possibility of substituting a program of long 
term, low interest rate loans for the present agricultural conservation payment 
program. This study should include the possibility of reducing or postponing 
the loan repayments that fall due in years of low farm income. 

This committee has a very important responsibility in considering 
appropriations which affect not only farmers, but all citizens. We 
appreciate this opportunity to pre sent our views. 

We are confident that you will give them every consideration, along 
with the specialized information which the administrators in the 
Department of Agriculture give you in the extensive hearings which 
your committee is conducting. 

Senator Young. Thank you. 

Are there any questions, Senator Aiken? 

Senator AIKEN. [have two or three questions. 

I notice on page 5 the position of the Farm Bureau that the cost of 
the school lunch should be more by direct appropriation. 

Mr. Ranpé.tpu. Yes, sir. 

Senator AIKEN. We understand although we have not had official 
report yet, the use of milk in the school-lunch programs has been de- 
clining ‘considerably. 

In the case that Congress thought it advisable to provide more milk 
in the school-lunch programs, do you think that should be a direct 
appropriation to the school-lunch program, or would you expect the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to support the price of dairy products 
through the purchase of milk for this purpose, as well as through the 
purchase of butter, cheese, and powder? 


POLICY ON SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Ranpouen. That is a subject, Senator, we have not con- 
sidered as an organization. We have had a policy on the school- 
lunch program a good long time. 

At one time I believe all the school-lunch money came from section 
32 funds. We felt that the school lunch was not necessarily an agri- 
cultural or farm program, but a program applying to the general 
public and that the money for it should not necessarily come out of 
agricultural money. 

That is the point we are getting at. When you come down to the 
milk problem, I am just not in a position to speak for the organization 
on that. We have had no discussion of it whatever. 


ais 
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There is this about it: Milk is a perishable product, it does not 
keep. I expect if you brought that up probably we would support— 
we certainly want to get some milk in th 1e school lunches. 

Senator AIKEN. Of course, a good share of the commodities used in 
the school program could be considered perishables. 

Mr. Ranpoupu. That is right. I expect we would probably sup- 
port anything that would get more milk consumed in the school 
lunches. We just haven’t discussed the matter. 

Senator AIKEN. I note on page 7 you say you do not believe that 
Federal programs should be managed in such a manner as to impair 
the efforts of farmers to provide crop-insurance protection through 
their own mutual companies. 


CROP INSURANCE 


Is there any crop insurance written to any extent by mutual and 
cooperative companies at this time? 

Mr. Ranpoupu. Yes, there is, mainly on hail insurance. 

Senator Aiken. That is very costly? The principal purpose of the 
crop-insurance program was for the Federal Government to devise, 
if possible, some means whereby private proprietary and cooperatives 
companies might be interested in writing crop insurance which they 
do not seem inclined to do except in the case of hail insurance. That 
has now become so costly when you carry it on one crop alone that 
the orchardists, for instance, are taking their risks now rather than 
paying the very high cost of the insurance. 

Mr. Ranpoupu. I| believe Mr. Hall may have some information on 
this point that I don’t. 

Would vou allow him to comment, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator ArkEN. I do not know of any crop insurance other than 
hail insurance that would be written by cooperatives or even the 
proprietary companies and they do not seem anxious to write any. 

Mr. Hauu. I think those comments are in conformity with the 
thinking of our people, too, Senator. The comment of Mr. Randolph 
is directed primarily at the fact that under the Government crop- 
insurance program only the claims of farmers are paid out of premiums 
the farmers pay and all of the administrative expenses of the Federal 
crop-insurance program are covered by the appropriations. 

Now, in those areas—this is true mostly in the Middle West—where 
the farmers are developing their own crop-insurance programs and 
they are primarily directed at hail coverage, they run into quite a 
little difficulty in cost because of the Federal Government picking 
up what amounts to about one-third of the total premium charge as 
a result of paying all of the administrative expenses. 

Senator Youna. Starting this year, though, it has been recom- 
mended that certain administrative costs be borne out of the pre- 
miums. They are asking for additional authority from this committee. 
[t will be legislation, however, and I do not think we should go into 
that. 

Mr. Hauu. We appreciate that this question is one that involves 
legislation. We have presented the matter at various times to the 
legislative committees on agriculture. 

Up to now after several years of presenting this point, nothing has 
been done on it. 

However, we do want to keep this matter before you. 
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HOUSE ACTLON 


Senator Younc. The House did take some action. 

Mr. Haui. The House took some action this year as a result of a 
budgetary recommendation as to a part of administrative expense. 

Senator ArkEN. I would think they would have to have legislation 
before your recommendation could be acceded to. I think we should 
all be interested in apparently experimental work which is contem- 
plated by the Department in the field of writing multiple crop in- 
surance and multiple risk insurance. Apparently if they wanted to 
insure themselves against hail alone, or against sweat or mold in 
tobacco alone, that the cost is excessive and it is only by getting wider 
coverage both as to risk and to crops that crop insurance may turn out 
to be really feasible and comparatively inexpensive to what it is at 
the present time. 

Mr. Hauu. Our own resolution goes further and says that the 
research aspects of the crop insurance ought to be carried on and paid 
for by the Federal Government. 

However, the time comes when if farmers are to do as much as they 
can for themselves, and that is to be laid alongside of what the Govern- 
ment is doing, obviously, the farmers cannot do what the Government 
is going to do cheaper as long as a portion of the expense that the 
farmers would have is taken care of by Government. 


CROP INSURANCE LEGISLATION 


Senator AIkEN. Senator Young sponsored crop-insurance legislation 
and the purpose of establishing a Federal crop-insurance program was 
to do what the individual companies felt they could not do for them- 
selves. They were interested to see if they could devise some way 
that would make crop insurance attractive both to the farmers and to 
the companies that might later on feel that they could write it. 

Senator Youna. It has been pretty much on an experimental basis. 

Senator A1rkEN. That is right; it has been. I think your State of 
North Dakota has availed itself of crop insurance and a great many 
others. 

Senator YounG. One of the weaknesses of the program right now 
is that the coverage is limited mainly to a certain area—the plains 
area. This section is subject to widespread drought, or other adverse 
crop conditions. A bad drought could do real damage to the program, 
at least until there is an opportunity to build up a considerable reserve. 

If the program were expanded more throughout the United States, 
it might become a good sound one. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Senator Aiken. In regard to the ACP program, you feel that the 
$250 million requested by the Secretary will be adequate in the event 
that Congress instructs him to put some limitation on the use of 
diverted acres and get those acres converted to the production of soil- 
building crops? 

Mr. Ratpowpn. I believe the recommendation from the Depart- 
ment would make it possible also to use a part of the $195 million for 
that purpose. 

We have recommended $250 million, which is more than we have 
recommended during past years considerably, and the reason for that, 
the main reason for that is because of the diverted acres problem. 
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SOIL FERTILITY BANK 


In addition to that, Mr. Lynn reminds me our recommendation is 
commonly referred to as building up a soil fertility bank under which 
we recommend that the Secretary of Agriculture have authority to re- 
quire as a condition of payment under the agricultural conservation 
program and in some cases as a condition for price support, that a cer- 
tain percentage of the land on a farm be devoted to soil-building crops 
or soil-conservation practices. 

Senator Youna. I would like to comment on that, if I may. 

[ think that is a very sound approach. I noted the Farm Bureau’s 
position on that last fall. Do you believe that the Secretary has au- 
thority now to make certain regulations of eligibility for price support? 

Mr. Ranpovpu. It is my understanding, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Solicitor of the Department has ruled that the Secretary does not have 
that authority at the present time. My personal opinion might differ 
(rom the Solicitor’s, but still his opinion would govern in the matter. 

Senator ArkEN. I feel that he may have the authority. When we 
wrote that we were not thinking so much in terms of diverted acres as 
we were in terms of requiring marketing agreements as a consideration 
for price supports on certain commodities. 

I think that that original law could be interpreted either way, but 
the Secretary would probably feel that his authority was a little bit 
dubious and it ought to be more in the form of a directive than 
permissive to be helpful to him. 


AUTHORITY OF SECRETARY 


Mr. Ranpoupu. I think that is right. Personally, I always thought 
he had the authority, but the Solicitor rules otherwise. 

So I assume there must be some doubt about it, considerable doubt. 

Senator Youna. My understanding is that the Secretary may have 
authority to require certain regulations be followed on diverted acres 
if the farmer takes advantage of price-support program. But if a 
farmer is not under the price-support program, then there is no 
authority. 

Mr. Ranpvowpu. I am sorry, I don’t know. 

Senator ArkeNn. I think you can interpret that provision to mean 
he has authority to do almost anything that was not of a capricious 
nature. 

But, on the other hand, I am afraid the Secretary probably would 
have more trouble enforcing that with permissive legislation than he 
would if he was virtually directed to do it. 

Mr. Ranpoupu. I did not intend to say anything to be critical of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and his authority, at all. 

We are recommending legislation on this subject to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to have authority to do something about 
diverted acres and specifically to require as a condition of payments 
under the agricultural conservation program and price supports, that 
he could have authority to withhold those, pertaining both to the 
diverted acres and to the soil fertility bank. 

Senator Youna. Is there legislation to carry out that recommenda- 
tion introduced in the Congress now? 
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Mr. Ranpoupu. Yes, sir; in both Houses. Senator Aiken in- 
troduced it in the Senate and Mr. Herlong and Mr. Martin in the 
House and it is before the agricultural committees, and it has been 
well received, I think. 

Mr. Chairman, since this point about our recommendations on 
stockpiling fertility of the soil has been brought into the testimony, 
I ask permission to insert in the record at this point our resolution 
on that and related matters, which is entitled ‘Support and Adjust- 
ment Program.” 

It is 3% pages in this booklet here. 

Senator Younc. That will be done. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


SUPPORT AND ADJUSTMENT PROGRAMS 


Price support and production adjustment programs have a place in an overall 
agricultural program because we as a Nation sometimes fall short of achieving 
the more general policy objectives outlined above and because of certain condi- 
tions peculiar to agriculture which cause farm prices to fluctuate more widely 
than farm costs. 

The goal we seek is a condition that will permit farmers to achieve full parity. 
Government programs for agriculture should be designed to help farmers achieve 
this objective but we do not consider it the responsibility of the Government to 
guarantee profitable prices to any group. 

Farmers have no illusions that their interests are adequately protected by price 
guarantees alone. They fully understand that the volume that can be sold and 
the costs that must be paid are more important in obtaining parity than the Gov- 
ernment support prices. Real farm income cannot be protected by policies which 
draw excessive resourees into agriculture, create unmanageable surpluses, or 
cause artificial prices to be capitalized into land values. 

The price-support levels now in effect for the basic commodities and some others 
are a carryover from programs designed to encourage production for World War II 
and the postwar rehabilitation period. Continuation of these wartime price- 
support levels in a period of shrinking foreign demand, accompanied by a purpose- 
ful delay in permitting farmers to use the machinery provided by Congress for 
them to bring supplies in line with demand, has created burdensome surpluses of 
some commodities. The drastic nature of the controls now required to deal with 
this situation is creating further problems. The time has come to review and 
improve existing programs to the end that they may make a more effective contri- 
bution to the solution of our current problems. 

In revising and improving price support and production adjustment programs, 
it is important to consider not only our experiences with existing programs but 
also the differences that exist between commodities. For example, it must be 
recognized: 

(1) That some commodities are produced for sale, while others are produced 
primarily for use as livestock feed on farms. 

(2) That the shifting of acreage from protected crops under Government control 
programs creates serious problems for the producers of these crops and also has 
serious implications for the producers of unprotected crops. This problem, of 
course, becomes more serious as the acreage involved increases. 

(3) That some commodities are little involved directly in foreign trade, whereas 
others need export markets, some are under pressures from imports, and still 
others must be imported to supplement domestic supplies. 

(4) That some commodities face more competition that others from substitutes 
and synthetic products, 

(5) That producers are more favorably disposed toward production controls 
and price supports on some commodities than on others. 

(6) That some commodities are reasonably storable at moderate cost, while 
others can only be stored for short periods, at a high cost, or after expensive 
processing. 

Finally, it must be recognized that no price-support program can be expected 
to work satisfactorily within the framework of our present economic system when 
jeopardized by hugh stocks of commodities overhanging the market. With this 
in mind, we recommend a vigorously prosecuted program aimed at achieving a 
sizable reduction in present farm commodity carryovers. This should be achieved 
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in a manner which will minimize disruption of domestic markets for current 
production and not risk destroying the possibility of maintaining and expanding 
needed foreign markets. We believe that in order to satisfactorily dispose of 
its present stocks, the Commodity Credit Corporation needs to enlist the initiative 
and enterprise of private traders throughout the world. There should be de- 
veloped a comprehensive Commodity Credit Corporation sales policy aimed at 
making it clear that the liquidation of these stocks will be handled in an orderly 
manner and that private traders will be encouraged to participate in their disposal. 

We must guard against legislation or administrative action which would 
demoralize markets or create unfair competition for producers either at home or 
abroad. However, the executive branch of the Federal Government and espe- 
cially the Commodity Credit Corporation should not stand idly by and watch 
foreign outlets shrink when supplies are available in the United States. It 
requires much less effort to maintain an existing market than to regain one that 
has been lost. Accordingly, whenever supplies threaten to become excessive, 
action should be taken in a timely manner to permit United States farm products 
to maintain a fair and stable competitive position in world markets. This 
should inelude the use of CCC or other funds, whichever is appropriate, to en- 
courage the movement of commodities directly into world trade through private 
channels before they become the property of the Government. 

Price supports and production-adjustment-program provisions relating to such 
matters as grades, premiums and discounts, type and quality of commodities, 
should be designed to facilitate the production and marketing of the quantity 
and quality of products that can reasonably be anticipated to be in line with 
domestic and foreign market demand. ‘The financial losses of the CCC resulting 
from commodities in storage going out of condition should be reduced by proper 
rotation of stocks to minimize quality deterioration and waste. 

The following changes are needed to improve the workability of present legis- 
lation with respect to price supports and production adjustments: 

1) The temporary provisions of law requiring 90 percent of parity price 
support on the basic commodities without regard to supply should be allowed to 
expire at the end of the 1954 program. The principles of the permanent provi- 
sions of the Agricultural Act of 1949 with respect to variable price supports 
should be put into effect. In addition the law should be amended to provide 
that 90 percent of parity price supports shall be mandatory the first year that 
marketing quotas are in effect for any commodity immediately following a year 
in which marketing quotas were not in effect on such commodity. Thereafter, 
the level of price supports would be determined by the producers’ response in 
bringing supplies in line with effective demand. 

(2) The modernized parity formula should be extended to the basic crops 
which are still using the old formula when temporary legislation expires on De- 
cember 31, 1955, with a provision that no parity price will be reduced more than 
5 percent in any one year due to this change. Further studies should be made 
with a view to developing ways of improving the equity of the parity formula. 

(3) By stockpiling fertility in the soil, we will build a soil fertility bank as a 
reserve for use in national emergencies. In contrast to a policy of accumulating 
large stocks of commodities, this approach will protect consumers without destroy- 
ing the functioning of our market price mechanism. Proper authority should be 
provided to require that producers devote a percentage of their cropland to soil- 
building crops or practices as a condition of eligibility for conservation payments 
or price support on crops which are not under marketing quotas. Increases in 
the acreage devoted to soil-building crops as a result of this recommendation 
should be subject to limitations comparable to those that may be imposed on the 
acreage diverted from crops under marketing quotas. When this program goes 
into effect, authority for the establishment of acreage allotments without market- 
ing quotas should be abolished or suspended and producers given a clear choice 
between strict controls or freedom to decide how they will use their land. 

(4) Producers of commodities subject to marketing quotas should have an 
opportunity to determine whetner quotas are to go into effect whenever supplies 
reach levels specified in the law. The prerogative of the executive branch to 
avoid giving producers an opportunity to decide whether or not controls should 
be invoked to keep supplies in line with demand should be restricted and more 
clearly defined. 

(5) The Secretary of Agriculture should be required to establish on an appro- 
priate geographical basis, lists of crops which may not be produced for direct or 
indirect sale, or may be so produced to a limited extent, on acres diverted from 
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any crop receiving price support when conditions are such that limitations on the 
use of diverted acres are necessary to prevent the production of excessive supplies. 

(6) Under present and past acreage allotment and marketing quota programs, 
long-range crop rotations and good farm management practices have not been 
given due consideration in the setting up of allotments for individual farms. In 
fact, farmers carrying out good soil-building practices have been severely penal- 
ized each time acreage allotments or marketing quotas have been invoked. 

In order to reduce such serious errors and weaknesses in farm adjustment pro- 
gram administration, we urge that State and county committees be given neces- 
sary administrative discretion to correct the glaring inequities that so often exist 
between counties within the State and between farms within the county. 

It should be fully recognized that farm programs are not static and deal with 
constantly changing dynamic factors with the result that they require constant 
review and improvement to keep abreast of developments. 


SELF-HELP PROGRAMS 


We favor broadening the present Marketing Agreement Act to cover additional 
commodities and the enactment of new Federal permissive legislation designed to 
facilitate farm commodity advertising, promotion, and commodity research 
activities under administration of the producers. 

We also recommend full support of all self-help programs to expand markets 
through direct national advertising and educational work. 


SECTION 32 


Section 32 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act which makes 30 percent of 
each year’s customs receipts available for programs to encourage increased utiliza- 
tion of farm products, should be continued in effect as a permanent appropriation. 
The provision of the section which permits up to $300 million to be carried over as 
a reserve for emergencies should be retained. Section 32 funds should be used 
principally for perishable nonbasic agricultural commodities. 


MARKET FACILITIES 


One of agriculture’s basic needs is improvement in the efficiency of marketing. 
This is particularly true in the case of fresh produce. We therefore support 
legislation to provide mortgage insurance on a sound business basis for the con- 
struction of modern, efficient market facilities, with emphasis on local financing 
and self-liquidation. 

CROP INSURANCE 


We strongly recommend that the crop insurance program be placed on a sound 
actuarial basis and that thé premiums charged under the program include reason- 
able charges for administrative expenses. We will continue to oppose any ex- 
pansion of the crop insurance program until this is done. 

We further urge a careful study of the possibilities of converting Federal crop 
insurance to a reinsurance program for privately operated crop insurance programs. 


CROP AND LIVESTOCK ESTIMATES 


Crop and livestock estimates are a valuable service and an important influence 
on farm commodity markets. We therefore urge continued and diligent efforts 
to make these estimates as accurate as possible. 


SUGAR PROGRAM 


We urge that the Secretary of Agriculture use the discretion granted him under 
law in the redistribution of domestic area sugar quota deficits to facilitate the 
marketing of sugar from the domestic areas which have supplies that can be used 
to fill such deficits. 

We favor upward revision of domestic area sugar quotas. 

Senator Youna. I think we should also have in the record the last 
page of your statement with reference to the 1954 appropriation and 
the recommendations. 

Mr. Ranpoupn. That is the appendix to my statement. 

Senator Youna. Yes. 
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Mr. Ranpouexw. You would like to have that in the record? 
Senator Youna. Yes. 
The document referred to follows:) 


Appendix 
A F BF board 


1954 appro- 955 budge 
PY 1955 budget | recommenda 


priation estimates 


tions 
PLANT DISEASES AND PEST CONTROL 
unese beetle $429, 600 $151, 850 $350, 000 
eres ato Weevil ‘ 211, 850 50, 800 150, 000 
( s blackfly and Mexican fruitfly 227, 500 198, 000 198, 900 
Phor oa peach and peach mosaic 139, 000 39, 000 100, 000 
rberry eradication 4 660, 800 536, 000 536, 000 
Pink bollworm ‘ . 1, 220, 100 1, 070, 100 1, 070, 100 
Golden nematode 346, 400 201, 500 300, 000 
White fringe beetle ‘ : 685, 300 206, 400 500, 000 
Hal] scale eradication . 104, 300 104, 300 104, 300 
Gypsy moth b 528, 800 197, 200 400, 000 
shopper and Mormon crickets____-- 569, 100 302, 400 302, 400 
Insect detection and advisory service 387, 600 366, 800 368, 800 
Contingency fund. -. Giada 3 600, 000 500, 000 500, 000 
Subtotal saa 6, 110, 350 3, 924, 350 4, 879, 600 
Insecticide, fungicide, rodenticides. __- 587, 600 532, 250 532, 250 
Total, plant disease and pest control 6, 697, 950 4, 456, 600 5, 411, 850 
Plant quarantine 2, 686, 400 2, 686, 400 2, 686, 400 
ANIMAL DISEASES AND PEST CONTROL 
Eradicating tuberculosis and brucellosis 

Operating expenses 4, 960, 482 4, 960, 482 4, 960, 482 
Indemnity payments. _.._. «neti 673, 500 673, 500 
Subtotal 5, 633, 982 4, 960, 482 5, 633, 982 
Fradicating scabies 173, 954 173, 954 173, 954 
Eradicating cattle ticks 385, 109 385, 109 385, 109 
Control of hog cholera and related swine diseases 330, 084 33, 084 33, 084 
Determining existence of diseases in the field 131, 008 131, 008 131, 008 

Control of manufacture, importation, shipment, and market- 
ng of viruses, serums, toxins, etc ba 540, 282 540, 282 540, 282 
Administration of Process Butter Act... 18, 881 13, O81 13, O81 
Total, animal disease and pest control 6,916, 300 6, 237, 000 6, 910, 500 
Animal quarantine ‘ 1, 620, 000 1, 620, 000 1, 620, 000 
Total animal i 8, 536, 300 7, 857, 000 8, 530, 500 
Total animal] and plant — 17, 920, 650 15, 000, 000 16, 628, 750 


INSPECTION SERVICE FOR DISEASES AND PLANT PESTS 


Senator AIKEN. | notice in your appendix that you apparently rec- 
ommend the continuation of the Federal inspection service for diseases 
and plant pests. I do not know whether reference is made in your 
statement, or not. I assume that appendix will be furnished as part 
of your testimony. 

Mr. Ranpoupu. Yes. 

Senator ArkEN. I agree that is one job that is being done by the 
Federal Government much better than it could be done individually 
by 48 States who would immediately set up quarantines against each 
other and disrupt transportation of fruits and vegetables and various 
plants to an unbelievable extent. 

We went through that, it took 20 years to get this Federal inspection 
and get away from the quarantines which various States had against 
other States. 

| would hate to undo that work. 
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Senator Youne. That was under the control program. 

Senator ArkEN. Particularly the Japanese beetle, golden nematode, 
gypsy moth, besides several other pests where the States were al] 
quarantining each other. 

It would make for tremendous confusion in the shipment of fruits 
and vegetables and nursery stock if that were given up. 

Mr. Haut. The programs listed in the appendix covering these 
various plant diseases and pests are all cooperative programs, the 
State puts in some money and the Federal Government puts in some 
money. 

Senator Aiken. That is right. There is good cooperation between 
the States and Federal Government, but the Federal service accepted 
and used in all 48 States of the Union at the present time, where in 
some States the State certificated would be accepted by some States 
and not by others and you would have all kinds of trouble. 

Mr. Lynn. I might just add there, as we presented in our state- 
ment, we are for the general principle of States taking over these 
things wherever possible. We are going to send to the States a break- 
down of these figures by States, the amount of contribution that the 
States are making, the Federal, and so on, for their study this fall, so 
that we might come up with more specific recommendations next year 
with the possibility of a lot of State legislatures considering this 
matter. 

Mr. Ranpoupu. I might emphasize also that the figures in the 
right-hand column of the appendix, which are entitled AFBF board 
recommendations, are intended merely as some guide and not neces- 
sarily exactly right. 

We are not competent to say exactly what the amount should be 
in each of these items. Most of our recommendations are above the 
budget. Some of them are identical with the budget. 

It may be that the committee, after hearing the witnesses from the 
Department, could arrive at a much wiser decision on these amounts 
than we are able to do without having heard such testimony. 


COST’ OF CROP-INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Senator Youna. A while ago we were discussing the proposal of 
the Farm Bureau to have at least part of the administrative cost of 
the crop-insurance program borne by the farmers themselves. Here 
is what the Federal crop-insurance people have to say on it in their 
justification: 

A direct inspection and loss adjustment cost to be treated as nonadministrative 
expense. Beginning with the 1955 fiscal year it is proposed that the direct cost 
of crop-insurance inspection and loss-adjustment work performed by loss adjusters 
will be paid from premium income rather than from administration funds appro- 
priated by Congress. It is estimated that the cost of this work based on a normal 
year with average loss will amount to $1,265,000. 

Indirect costs applicable to crop inspection and loss adjustments will continue 
to be chargeable to appropriated funds. 

Mr. Ranpourn. That is tending in the direction we are suggesting. 

Senator Younc. They make another recommendation further on. 
They are asking for changes in language which I think is legislation 
in an appropriation bill, and cannot be approved by the committee. 

The estimates include proposed changes in the language as follows: 
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Department inspectors and loss adjustment for commission and 
sales and servicing of new insurance contracts may be considered as 
nonadministrative or nonope rating expense. 

They are proposing language which would allow them additional 
administrative cost out of the premium. 

| do not know if I agree with that position as long as the program is 
on an experimental basis. 

Mr. Ranvoupu. Well, it has been almost 15 years, has it not, since 
Congress inaugurated the crop-insurance program? 

Senator AIKEN. 1938, originally, but the first hundred million 
capital was soon lost. 

Mr. Ranpoupu. | think it is a question when it is experimental 
and when it is not. 

Let us take the crop insurance on cotton. We have had it now 
for a good many years. I expect it has passed out of the research 
and experimental state. 

For that reason we keep recommending that it be placed on a sound 
actuarial basis. It may be in the matter of insuring on a broader 
base, that may still be research and experimental, but it is multiple 
life insurance. 

Senator A1KEN. It has been a difficult job where some of the in- 
surance cooperatives and corporations have felt like they were in- 
terested in going into it very extensively. 

Mr. Ranvoupn. I recall at the time Congress first took this up 
I worked with Senator Bankhead on this legislation and it was the 
hope at that time that the Government would get this started and 
that eventually the insurance companies would take it over. 

Senator Arken. It still is, I think. 

Mr. Ranpoupx. But that has not happened. 

Senator Youna. It is a noble undertaking. I am not sure myself 
whether we will ever be able to work out successfully a crop-insurance 
program. 

I think we have made considerable progress in the last 2 or 3 years. 
I think some of the changes put into effect are an improvement. 


COUNTY CROP INSURANCE AGENT 


| found, when I was home, a change in the operation of the crop- 
insurance program. Under the new program there is a crop-insurance 
agent in each county. 

[ think he works on a commission basis. At first I thought that 
system would not work out so well. Two weeks ago I had a chance 
to visit some few people who are working closely with the program 
They think this crop-insurance agent is an improvement 

Senator Aiken. It is my understanding that the department feels 
that they can put the cost adjustment and the cost of writing the 
policies, charge that to the insured, that they can then put more 
agents to work than they could otherwise. 

| believe that there is some condition which prevails at the present 
time that worries them somewhat that they will have to lay off some 
of their agents. They do not want to do that for fear they might 
have to come back in again. 


FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION 


Senator Youna. The Farmers’ Home Administration is asking con- 
siderably less money to operate their program this year. 
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One of the savings they are making is through using extension agents 
from the Extension Service to help supervise loans rather than to have 
their own personnel do so. 

1 think they had a few women, home economists, and a few super- 
visors attached to the Farmers’ Home Administration. I think they 
have eliminated those positions. I think there are some nine. 

There has been some demand that the appropriations be reinstated. 
If the appropriation is reinstated they would have to hire the people 
back and they are already off the payroll. 

If you are familiar enough with the program to comment—— 

Mr. Ranpotpx. What we recommend on that, Senator, is simply 
what was recommended in the budget. I am going to ask Mr. Lynn 
to comment on it. I think he is better informed than I am on the 
question you raised. 

Mr. Lynn. We have investigated this to some extent, Senator 
Young, not as thoroughly perhaps as you have. 

However, we did find that in some cases there was a Farmers’ 
Home Administration man and a woman whete there were only 26 
clients involved in some cases. 


RECOMMENDATION OF AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT 


Now, as we understand the Department of Agriculture recom- 
mendation in this regard, is to combine 3 or 4 counties where that 
situation exists. We know of a specific case where counties are being 
combined. They eliminated only one office and the total workload 
even with this consolidation is 63 clients, as I understand it. 

Now, it has been my experience over the years as a county agent 
that the home economists—so-called, in the Farmers’ Home Admuinis- 
tration have done an exceedingly good job. 

But the workload has decreased so greatly since the inauguration of 
the program in the thirties, it is our feeling where you have, say, 50 or 
less clients, that the home demonstration agents, the extension home 
demonstration agent. in the county, could very well take over that 
responsibility and save the administrative expenses in the Farmers’ 
Home Administration. 

Senator Youna. As I understand their appropriations testimony, 
they have eliminated all of this assistance under their own program 
and they are relying on the county extension service for this type of 
work. 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, we believe that, generally speaking, is the sound 
approach, When the program started it was too much of a workload 
for the home demonstration agent of the Extension Service but most 
of these are pretty good going concerns now and we believe that is a 
sound approach. 

Senator YounG. I don't believe I have any more questions. 

Thank you, Mr. Randolph. 

Mr. Ranpoupn, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Senator Youna. For the record, I wish to include at this point a 
letter dated April 6, 1954, from Senator Matthew M. Neely, of West 
Virginia, enclosing a copy of a resolution adopted by the delegates to 
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the 34th Annual Convention of the West Virginia Farm Bureau, and 
a letter dated April 5, 1954, from Senator Prescott Bush, of Connecti- 
cut, enclosing a letter from Mr. George C. Dudley, president of the 
Connecticut State Farm Bureau Federation, Inc. 

(The documents referred to follow:) 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PuBLICc WELFARE, 
April 6, 1954. 
Hon. Mritron R. Youna, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHarrMAN: Please let me enclose for consideration by the members 
of your subcommittee a copy of a resolution adopted by the delegates to the 
34th annual convention of the West Virginia Farm Bureau. 

With the best of wishes and the kindest of regards, I am, always, 

Faithfully yours, 
M. M. NEELY 


STATEMENT BY THE West VirGIntA FARM BuREAU ON THE PROPOSED FEDERAL 
BupGer FoR AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AND EpucatTion, Marcu 19, 1954 


In pursuance of the official resolutions adopted by the voting delegates to the 
34th Annual Convention of the West Virginia Farm Bureau, we reiterate our belief 
that agricultural research and education is the single most important factor in the 
welfare and progress of agriculture. 

We are pleased that the recommended budget of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, as proposed to the Congress by President Eisenhower, contains the 
provision for increased appropriations for the work of the various land-grant 
experiment stations, and the agricultural extension services, which are an integral 
part of the land-grant-college system. 

We heartily endorse this recommendation, though we are mindful and concur with 
the overall goal of bringing Federal expenditures in line with tax income. We 
believe that the President’s recommended cuts and efficiency recommendations 
elsewhere in the USDA budget will make it possible to provide the increases for 
research and education, and still not violate a balance-the-budget policy. 

According to our information, the agricultural experiment station in West 
Virginia stands to gain an increase in Federal funds, amounting to approximately 
$79,257; and the Agricultural Extension Service would receive an increase of 
$134,869.44. We are convinced that these increases are not only badly needed, 
but will mean a greatly improved agricultural research and education program in 
West Virginia. In this connection, we call special attention to the fact that 
West Virginia’s county agents are now the lowest in the United States. This is a 
situation which must be corrected without delay. 

The West Virginia Farm Bureau is a firm believer in local self-help and responsi- 
bility, and we believe this principle applies to agricultural research and education. 
We pledge ourselves to secure greater responsibility at the State level for improve- 
ing our agricultural research and education program. This means increased 
appropriations for this purpose by the next session of the West Virginia Legislature 


Unirep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
April 5, 1954. 
Hon. Sryies BripGEs, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sryies: For the consideration of your committee, in connection with the 
Agriculture appropriation bill, I hand you herewith letter from Mr. George C. 
Dudley, president, of the Connecticut State Farm Bureau Federation, Inc., 354 
Whalley Avenue, New Haven 11, Conn. 

I hope you and your committee will give particular attention to Mr. Dudley’s 
statements of the views of the federation. 

Thanking you, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Prescotr Busn, 
United States Senator. 
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CoNnNEcTICUT STATE FarRM Bureau FEDERATION, INc., 
New Haven, Conn., March 30, 1954. 
Senator Prescorr A. Busn, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Busn: I would like to urge you, on behalf of the Connecticut 
State Farm Bureau Federation, to support the budget requests of the Department 
of Agriculture. I particularly call your attention to the increases for research, 
Iixtension Service, Foreign Agricultural Service, animal disease, and pest control 
We believe these are vital to the welfare of our State and Nation. 

We will go along with the cuts proposed in order to get these increases men- 
tioned above. 

I thank you for your attention to this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
GrorGce CC, Duprey, President. 


STATEMENT OF JOE E. MONTAGUE, FORT WORTH, TEX., ATTORNEY 
FOR TEXAS & SOUTHWESTERN CATTLE RAISERS ASSOCIATION 


HOUSE REDUCTIONS 


Senator Young. Mr. Montague. 

Mr. Montague. Mr. Chairman and Senator Aiken, I asked for 
permission to appear before the committee in reference to three items 
in which the House committee had made a reduction which all livestock 
people that 1 know consider to have been a mistake. 

I will take these three items up separately. 


SCABIES ERADICATION 


The first is the reduction of $18,547 for scabies eradication. Now, 
there are two types of scabies, as we generally refer to it, that are affec- 
ted by this. One is the scab among sheep and the other is the scab 
among the cattle. 

During the last year we have had a very severe outbreak of scabies 
in sheep, and I am sorry Senator Ellender is not here because it 
originated and was traced back to have originated in his State of 
Louisiana, where evidently it had never been eradicated. 

So far as it is known to the world that was the only place in the 
United States that has had any scab and has had any for years. 

Really, the year before last, some of these sheep were shipped out 
of Louisiana. They got up all through the Northwest where they 
had outbreaks of scab in Texas and as far north as Idaho. 

They have had quite a good deal of it. It cost a tremendous lot of 
money to the industry; it cost. the Government a great deal and a 
systematic campaign of eradication in Louisiana and Mississippi, 
where the same type of scab has been discovered, has been carried 
on in those two States. 

3o far as we know it has been eradicated everywhere else in the 
United States. 

It is extremely unfortunate that right at this time there should be a 
cut in that particular appropriation just with reference to sheep. 


SCAB IN CATTLE 


Now, with reference to scab in cattle, that also is a very unusual 
outbreak that occurred during this last year. It was thought that 
those cattle that caused the outbreak when it was discovered had 
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been brought out of Mexico during the period of time when the quar- 
antine was lifted, between the lifting of the quarantine and the reim- 
position | of the quarantine last May. 

That is not certain, but so far as we know that is the source. 
Anyway, the areas in which those cattle went are the areas where 
scab broke out in cattle. It was a rather large outbreak. 

It has been very capably handled and at the present time it appears 
to be entirely eradicated. 

But, again I say, that it is a most unfortunate thing that although 
this is a small appropriation, it is a very necessary one because this 
work is all interstate work. The handling of it has to be done by the 
Federal Government. 

We have our local institutions to handle any local situation, but 
the inspection of these cattle and the holding of them from interstate 
shipment must be done by the Federal Government. 


TICK WORK 


The second item I want to discuss is the reduction of $38,552 in 
the appropriation for tick work. Now, that is particularly applicable 
to the border between Texas and Mexico, although it does rather 
severely frequent the border between New Mexico and Old Mexico 
and also between Arizona and California and Mexico. 

However, there are areas where the border is at high altitude like 
it is in parts of New Mexico and Arizona where the ticks are not 
prevalent) so muc th there as they are down in our southern border. 

The work along the international border is necessarily a Federal 
problem. The State cannot handle all of that. 


It comes under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 

Instead of having a cut in this appropriation we would have been 
awfully happy to have seen an increase in it so that we could have 
had 15 or 20 more inspectors there. 

Senator Young. As I recall, you and other cattlemen representa- 
tives were working on this a year ago and 2 years ago. 


POSSIBLE CURE 


Mr. Monracue. Senator, I have actually appeared before this 
committee and other committees of Congress over 15 years now, every 
vear, on this problem. And it is going to be a continuous thing. I see 
absolutely no cure for it until a fence is built along the border. 

At least, that would reduce the expense. <A fence along the border 
would pay for itself in a very few vears in the reduced cost on this 
tick work. 

| don’t think it is possible, even advisable at this time, to ask 
Congress to appropriate for this fence now. The survey has already 
been made. There is authorizing legislation that has passed both 
Houses, but no appropriation has ever been made to build it. Until 
that fence is built we are going to have a continuous problem of the 
reinfestation of that border country out of Mexico. 

All of the Mexican cattle are ticky. Those are fever ticks. We 
have eradicated it throughout the United States with the exception of 
a Very narrow margin along the Rio Grande on the Texas side, which 
we don’t know it has ticks but there are so many stray cattle and horses 
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that come across the border and there is no way in the world to stop 
them when the river gets low, as it has been for years now, and they 
will carry those fever ticks and reinfect that area so the States in joint 
quarantine and the States and Federal Government maintains a strip 
along the Rio Grande that varies from 2 to 8 miles wide that is under 
very strict quarantines, no animal is allowed to leave there until it has 
been thoroughly dipped and inspected. 

Now, that is a long, long border from E] Paso to Brownsville. The 
really bad area is from the north of the Dells River to Brownsville, but 
even that is 560 miles long, but the whole border with the meandering 
of the river will run 1,100 miles. 


INFECTED AREA 


This is a problem we can’t get away from. One month last year we 
kept a check on the number of stray horses that came across the river 
that we caught. They were caught mainly by State inspectors because 
the Federal Government forces had been reduced. The State forces 
cut 114 head of horses from Eagle Pass to Brownsville. 

That is only about half of the area that is badly infected. We 
caught 114 head of horses in that area in 1 month. 

Now, probably a lot of them got away that we didn’t catch. 

Anyway, that area is constantly kept under quarantine. It takes 
a lot of work to handle it. It takes a lot of riding. Every inspector 
there is a mounted man. Still they don’t get the job entirely done. 

We have had a problem there always, and I guess we always will 
have, that Mexico makes no effort to eradicate. 

It would be a terrific undertaking in that country. So that is one 
appropriation we would certainly ask that the Senate remedy what 
we think is a mistake made by the House. 


VIRUS, SERUMS, AND ANTITOXINS 


The third item I want to discuss is $14,880 that was cut from the 
appropriation by the House. The appropriation being that for the 
control of manufacture and importation and shipment and marketing 
of virus, serums, and antitoxins. 

That being an interstate business the control of it is necessarily 
within the Federal Government’s jurisdiction. 

The States can’t adequately protect themselves on that measure. 

To show you how tremendously important it is, you will recall the 
big foot-and-mouth outbreak that spread all over the central and 
eastern part of the United States. It began in 1914. 

That outbreak was caused by some imported vaccine that was 
brought into this country for blackleg vaccine, to be given to cattle 
and it was infected and was carrying the live virus of foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

That is what started this particular outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease in this country. 

No State could have ever adequately protected itself against that 
because that vaccine was spread throughout the whole country. It 
was wholly within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 

That was one of the various things that caused the Congress of the 
United States to start this Federai inspection of all manufacturing of 
virus and serums that go into interstate commerce. 
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It happened during the war because that industry was so impor- 
tant to the cattle industry which you represent. I voluntarily and 
without additional fee represented the association of manufacturers 
of virus serums, antitoxins. I found then that it is a tremendously 
important industry to the livestock people of this country and, of 
course, to the country indirectly. 

Again to show you how important it.is just.in the last.year in the 
plant at Louisville, Ky., they were giving out some vaccines there 
to be shipped all over the United States and the Federal ins spectors 
discovered that that vaccine which was meant for an entirely different 
disease was carrying a live virus of stomatitis in it. 

Of course, they stopped the shipment, destroyed the entire batch 
that was manufactured. 

Had we not had that inspection by the Federal Government in 
Louisville last year, this country would have had a tremendous out- 
break of stomatitis among its livestock. 

So I can’t overemphasize the importance of this Federal inspection. 

| was happy to hear Senator Aiken mention a while ago that he 
also thought it was important. I think you were referring to that, 
were you “not, Senator, when Mr. Randolph was testifying? 

Senator ArkEeNn. I was referring particularly to disease and insect 
pests of plants. The same situation would apply to the similar 
situation in regard to animals, I would say. 

Mr. Monracus. Yes. The inspection of these manufacturing 
plants, where they make, for instance, hog-cholera serum, whenever 
one of those animals from which the virus is extracted must be in- 
spected by a Federal inspector to see that its blood is not carrying the 
virus or the inspection of some other disease, before it can be passed 
in for use in the manufacture of hog-cholera serum. 


HOG-CHOLERA SERUM 


Every State in the Union is using hog-cholera serum. If we got a 
batch of bad serum that carried some other disease in it, we could most 
easily have spread throughout this country some very fatal disease. 

So on these three items I hope that the committee will consider 
them very seriously and that in your judgment it will be eventually 
that the appropriation as requested by the Department of Agriculture 
will be upheld and that the mistake made by the House will be cor- 
rected. 

Senator Youna. Thank you for your testimony, Judge Montague. 
I think you have made a very good case. 

Did you have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Monracue. No, sir; I filed a letter with the committee clerk 
several days ago, but I did not prepare a statement. 

Senator YounG. Do you wish that letter inserted in the record? 

Mr. Monracue. I would like to have the letter inserted. 

Senator Youna. That will be done. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

Hon. Mitton R. Youna, 
United States Senate. 
Dear Senator Youna: I have read the House report on the 1955 Department 


of Agriculture appropriation bill and want to urge the restoration of three items 
vital to the livestock industry. 
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The proposed reduction of $58,552 in funds for cattle fever tick eradication 
would imperil the entire cattle industry in the United States. As you probably 
know, the South was tick infested at one time and cattle raising was extremely 
hazardous because of it. After many years of hard work and an enormous ex- 
penditure of State, county, and Federal money, the tick-quarantine line was 
pushed south to the Mexican border. Due to the prevalence of fever ticks in 
Mexico, it is necessary that the Federal Department of Agriculture hold a narrow 
buffer zone in Texas along the Rio Grande under quarantine. Reinfestations 
occur frequently as a result of stray and smuggled ticky animals entering Texas 
from Mexico. This creates an international problem that can be dealt with 
only by the Federal Government. 

Last year at the request of the livestock industry I represent, Congress met the 
urgent need for increased coverage of inspectional work in the quarantined area 
on the Mexican border by adding $95,000 to cattle tick eradication funds. The 
House reduction is strongly opposed by the livestock interests because it means 
a substantial curtailment in protection that can come from no other source but 
Congress. Without adequate safeguard along the section of the border where 
we are most vulnerable to reinfestation by these disease-bearing ticks, the present 
hard pushed cattle industry would suffer tremendous losses. I am sure you will 
appreciate the devastating fatalities tick fever would cause in our highly sus- 
ceptible cattle that have been raised for several generations under tick-free con- 
ditions. 

Restoration of the proposed cut of $18,547 in the appropriation for scabies 
eradication is strongly recommended. Unfortunately this cut comes at a time 
when this disease is more prevalent, both in cattle and in sheep, than it has been 
for a number of years. Early in 1954 the cattle industry experienced a serious 
outbreak of psoroptic cattle scabies in 15 counties in the States of California, 
Arizona, Colorado, Texas, Oklahoma, and Missouri. Several years ago this dis- 
ease likewise was brought under control after an extensive and costly cooperative 
eradication program. Failure to follow through on the cattle scabies eradication 
program now underway would allow this contagious disease to spread to free 
areas where past experience has proved that it represents a serious threat to our 
livestock industry. 

An intensive campaign to eradicate sheep scabies in the quarantined areas of 
Louisiana and Mississippi is now being conducted. Additional money was 
appropriated for this work as a result of representatives of the livestock ‘industry 
coming before your committee several years ago with a request for additional 
funds. These two States are the principal reservoirs of infection and the source 
of the disease appearing in a number of the western sheep-raising States. where it 
had been eradicated after many years of extensive work at tremendous cost. 
More recently sheep from infested areas have been found in several of the Mid- 
western States where expeditious effort is required to prevent these areas from 
also becoming badly infected. 

The restoration of $41,808 for inspection of the preparation of animal biological 
products is also strongly urged. That inspection cannot be overdone. Prior 
to the present close inspection of these products, spread of foot-and-mouth disease 
in this country was traced to hog-cholera virus and anti-hog-cholera serum con- 
taminated with foot-and-mouth disease virus. This fact demonstrated the 
imperative need for close inspection of all animals used in production and for 
careful supervision of each step in the production process. An outbreak of 
vesicular stomatitis was prevented during World War ITI as a result of this close 
inspection in manufacturing plants. Again in 1952, the first indication that 
vesicular exanthema had escaped from California was discovered in a serum plant 
in Nebraska by veterinary inspectors supervising the production of animal 
biological products. It is fortunate indeed for the livestock industry that Federal 
inspectors are on the job to detect disease conditions which could cause tremendous 
losses affecting not only producers but also consumers. 

In view of the adverse effect these cuts would have on our livestock industry, it 
will be appreciated if your committee will give favorable consideration to this 
request. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jor G, MONTAGUE, 
Attorney, Texas & Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association. 
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AMERICAN LEGION 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE H. OLSON, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
COMMISSION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION AND MR. AUSTIN E, 
KERBY 


Senator Younc. The next witness is Mr. Clarence H. Olson, 
National Legislative Commission of the American Legion. 

Mr. Otson. Yes; Senator. 

My name is Clarence H. Olson. I am the assistant director of the 
national legislative program of the American Legion. 

I have a short statement, but before going into it I would like to 
say that I have been very much interested in the discussions here this 
morning. I want to say that my people have been farmers and neigh- 
bors of yours up in northeastern Montana for 35 years and many of 
these statements made brought back incidents that occurred to my 
memory in that time. 

The farming business has certainly developed tremendously in 45 
years, and I think the laws and the implementations of them have 
made many of the programs easier for the farmers. 

Senator Youne. While I think there are not as many hardships, 
financially, actually I think a farmer could go broke far quicker now 
than ever before. A farmer could hang on longer when he had = 
and horses than at present when he has to buy large quantities of ga 
oil, and tires in order to operate. 

Mr. Ouson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I would like to introduce 
Mr. Austin E. Kerby, who is a rather new member of our economic 
division staff, one that will be working with Mr. Clarence Berg, who 
is coming down from Vermont to take over the job of the directorship 
of that commission. 

Mr. Kersy. I would like to take this opportunity to express 
appreciation for the opportunity of appearing before your committee. 
I hope to have the privilege again. 

Senator Young. Do you wish to read your statement? 

Mr. Oxson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. It is very brief. 

As I have already introduced myself, I will start in with the second 
paragraph. ’ 

As employees-of the American Legion in the legislative division, 
we are called upon to do many jobs in connection with our legislative 
program. One of our more pleasant annual tasks is to come before 
your committee to applaud the results of the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration and to urge its continuance at a level commensurate with its 
need. 

Senator Younc. The Farmers Home’ Administration offered about 
the only aid farm veterans could get up in our area. There were not 
too many farm veterans that took advantage of the educational aid. 
About the only place where the farmers could go for help was to the 
Farmers’ Home Administration. 

Mr. Otson. That is particularly true in the rural areas where the 
banks and other loaning agencies have been reluctant to advance funds 
for homes. 

There is no question in my mind, in the opinion of the American 
Legion, that we are supporting a very fine project, when we come 
before you asking for adequate funds for that agency. 
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While we appreciate that nonveterans also benefit under this pro- 
gram, we do know that veterans have received the greater share of 
the aid extended in recent years. 


SUPERVISION OF FHA 


The experiences in connection with FHA have proven very satis- 
factory from a governmental point of view, as they have to the bene- 
ficiaries on the receiving end. The program has been well supervised. 

We have reason to believe that continued skillful supervision on the 
part of the FHA will result in the accomplishment of a great deal more 
good at no cost to the Federal taxpayer. 

The House has increased proposed funds for administrative and 
supervisory purposes. Some who complain that this amount is too 
large, in comparison to the annual loans made, fail to realize that it is 
doubly advantageous to maintain close liaison and supervision of the 
field program. 

The Government has a considerable investment therein, and an ade- 
quate supervision will serve to protect that investment. 

Equally important is the fact that the same supervision and liaison 

will aid the beneficiary by guiding him in management and production 
that will best permit him to discharge his obligation to the Federal 
Government, and, of course, to get himself established in the farming 
industry. 

We would be happy to see the loan funds increased. We would 
seriously object to any further reduction. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we only make this statement in brief. I 
wanted to add a few additional facts to what we have already said 
before the House Appropriations Committee. 

Our testimony on larch 1 before the Anderson committee appears 
on page 41 of book 4 of the above hearings. 

To conserve the crowded time of this committee, we will not re- 
peat that statement, but we do sincerely encourage you to read same, 
which will refresh your memories as to the position of the Legion 
with respect to the Farmers’ Home Administration. 

Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to take up any more of your time. 
I have already introduced Mr. Kerby, so in behalf of myself and 
the American Legion, I want to thank you for your courtesy this 
morning. 

Senator Youne. Do you want to summarize the testimony you 
gave on the House side? Give us some of the highlights? 

Mr. Otson. This was prepared by the Legion’s economics com- 
mission. I appreciate he is rather new on the job, but I think this is 
as good a place to break him in as any. 

Senator Youna. I do not think it will be necessary to read it all. 
We can have it inserted in the record. Would you want to highlight 
it? What points do you cover? 

Mr. Kerry. Of course, the Legion is under mandate to support 
the same statement introduced in the convention. Of course, the 
program was originated in 1946 and the veterans have been helped 
very much by this as I know from answering correspondence in my 
work at the Legion. 

As you mentioned previously, many veterans have not taken 
advantage of education, but have used benefits under this program 
and it has been very, very helpful. 
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Senator Younc. The amounts approved by the House and the 
Budget Bureau are about at the same level as a year ago. 


BUDGET RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. Ouson. A little less. The budget recommends $45 million, 
and the House approved the same fund. Previously in 1954, they 
had 180 or 200 million dollars, but there was $85 million for emergency 
purposes. Drought and other factors made that necessary. 

So the House, not anticipating anything like that this year has 
taken that sum back. 

Senator Youna. I would like to see the loan authorization increased 
myself. But they are in exactly the same amounts as a year ago and 
for the past several years, I believe. 

Mr. Ouson. The difference between $145 and $182 million, that 

$37 million. I believe it is about $10 million less. That is ex- 
clusive of that emergency fund. 

Senator AIKEN. Sixteen and a half million dollars appropriated last 
year was for farm housing loans. ‘The legislation expires June 30 this 
year; $20 million of it was for the drought-relief program so that 
accounts for all of it. 

Senator Youne. Otherwise the authorization is on exactly the same 
levek 

Mr. Ouson. I am ziad to have that point clear, sir. 

Senator Young. I was not certain about that myself. I asked 
quite a few questions to bring out that information. 

Mr. Ouson. The fund, according to the demands, have been quite 
inadequate. 

Senator YounG. That is right. 


REPAYMENT 


Mr. Orson. We understand from the statistics that have been 
available to us that the repayment is at a very high level. They are 
having very little difficulty with the repayments. The loans are being 
retired up to the present according to schedule. 

Now, this morning in some of your other hearings they were dis- 
cussing a revolving fund. For several years the American Legion 
has recommended that a revolving fund be created so that it would 
not be necessary to make annual appropriations. 

Some members of the House and possibly of the Senate, have agreed 
with our thinking, but others think that there is a danger in a revolving 
fund. It is something that gets out of control of the Congress and 
we haven't tried to be too persuasive in our point of view. 

Generally speaking, from the many reports we get from all over the 
country, as Mr. Kerby has said, from the direct contact we have with 
the operation of this program which we think is being carried out in a 
very exemplary manner and one which is certainly de void of critic ism, 
it has been well administered. We have no complaint from veterans 
as to their preferences, and all in all we think it is a fine program. 

We agree with the Congress that supervision is necessary, as I 
have pointed out, to help protect the Government’s interest, help 
make him a better farmer who can stand on his own feet. 

One of the important things about this program is that the money 
being made available by the Federal Government for the participa- 
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tion of the individual might not, and usually is not—as a matter of 
fact, I think it is required—that it is not available in his home com- 
munity before he can participate. 

So without the guaranty the fellow would not be able to start out 
in his farming operation. 

As I said earlier, | know the difficulty the farm people have in 
northeastern Montana in getting loans for homes and if it were not for 
this Farmers’ Home Administration program they just wouldn’t be 
able to do it. 

Senator Youne. I think it is remarkable the way this program has 
worked out in our area. This agency has made loans for the most 
part that would not be made through a regular credit agency. 

Senator Haypren. They loan primarily on character. 

Senator Youne. And practically no security. 

Senator ArkeN. We do have a bill, Senator Young, that is coming 
before the Agricultural Committee Wednesday morning. The 
Department is asking for the right to make $15,000 production 
loans for these areas where money from other sources has been eritirely 
exhausted. It will only run for this year. 

Mr. Outson. Mr. Kerby, do you have anything further? 

Mr. Kerpy. You brought up the problem that I was going to 
mention, that many veterans do get benefits from this program that 
would not otherwise go in and farm and retain the farms they have 
now, of course. 

Not only veterans, but nonveterans, also. We do appreciate 
that fact. 

As you mentioned before, the funds are actually inadequate, but it 
is one of those things that does occur. 

Senator Youna. I think it would be well to have your whole state- 
ment inserted in the record. 

Mr. Ouson. We would be glad to do that, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STaTEMENT oF Austin E. Kerpy, ADMINISTRATIVE AssISTANT, NATIONAL 
Economic CoMMISSION, THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, we appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to appear before this subcommittee to present the views of the American 
Legion on the Farmers’ Home Administration program. A copy of the conven- 
tion mandate authorizing our appearance is attached to this statement and I 
would like to say that this is a master resolution representing the 23 resefutions 
which were received from various States throughout the country. 

Since its establishment in 1946, this program has been a keystone in the Legion’s 
effort to help farm veterans. While the Toads is rightly proud of this record in 
helping to provide needed physical rehabilitation, we recognize the ever-increasing 
significance of the concept of economic rehabilitation. It is in this larger concept 
of rehabilitation that we seek for all veterans the opportunity to become self- 
supporting through productive employment. We know that a man who is able 
to support his family and become a full-fledged producer and a self-respecting 
member of the community is far less likely to become a disability case, and that 
some already developed cases of this kind can actually be removed from disability 
pension lists when their minds and physical energies are profitably employed in 
sound enterprises of their own. That, briefly, is why we regard this program as 
most practical and less costly form of help the Government can give to the farm 
veteran. 

We are concerned that the integrity of this program be so maintained that it will 
continue to be above any suspicion of partisanship. There is no room for p@rti- 
sanship in handling applicatioos of veterans and others who cannot turn to any 
other source for help. The vital feature of this integrity is the selection of mem- 
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bers of county committees, the experienced local farmers who are genuinely 
interested in helping qualified veterans, and other small farmers, to get firmly 
established on farms of their own. Without such local committees the character 
of this program could be completely altered. 

Years of experience have gone into the development of this program and, in 
view of current proposals looking toward reorganization of various agricultural 
activities, we feel that unless very careful consideration is given to this matter 
the Congress may unwittingly authorize changes that could largely nullify the 
Government’s effort to help this segment of our rural people 

Our only complaint in regard to this program continues to be the unrealistic 
approach in the matter of providing resources for a program which the Congress 
has long recognized as sound; which the evidence has proved to be in great demand; 
and which, in operation, has fully demonstrated that it can do the job it is set 
up to do. 

Year after year this program has largely exhausted its loan funds prior to the 
normal peak lending season in agriculture. Year after year it has continued to 
remit collections of principal and interest to the United States Treasury—collec- 
tions which in some years have exceed the amount of money loaned. Surely such 
an operation cannot honestly be called an expenditure of the taxpayers’ money 
in the ordinary sense of that term, yet each year the funds for this program appear 
in the budget as an anticipated expenditure. We do not believe this is sound 
budget procedure for an operation that is substantially self-liquidating. We are 
convinced that a revolving fund type of operatior would permit a more adequately 
financed program based upon more effective planning for year-round operations, 
and would also relieve the budget of the bulk of this particular item as an ex- 
penditure of pub lic funds. 

If the Farmers’ Home Administration merely duplicated the facilities of private 
bene and cooperative lending agencies we would be opposed to its continuation, 
but these very agencies are the first to admit very frankly that there are today 
hundreds of thousands of operating farmers in this country who do not possess 
the resources to legally qualify them for credit on ordinary terms. Yet many of 
these farmers, with the right type of help, could reach a position that would 
qualify them for normal credit. We know this to be true because thousands of 
them have already achieved that status through Farmers’ Home Administration. 
And we know scores of thousands of additional farmers could achieve this same 
status if the program were provided enough resources to reach them. 

The cost of a sound farming operation today is far in excess of what it was a 
few years ago, and it appears to be still increasing. An inescapable result of this 
trend has been that the number of new borrowers served each year by the program 
has actually declined. Unless additional funds are provided, this decline must 
continue despite the fact that already we have well over a million additional 
veterans from the Korean conflict alone. 

This situation is a matter of deep concern to us in the Legion. Since the end 
of World War II our various departments and service officers have received so 
many thousands of inquiries concerning the many problems of rural veterans 
that our national organization is now officially sponsoring the establishment of 
county and local post agriculture and conservation committees in an effort to 
help develop the answers to some of these problems, and the work of these local 
committees all over the country is being coordinated through a national agriculture 
and conservation committee of the. Legion. 

Because our attention is being drawn so constantly to these problems, we make 
every effort to see that the limited benefits already available through existing 
Federal and State programs are fully utilized. I do not hesitate to say that in 
this field we have relied very heavily upon the Farmers’ Home Administration 
program and its skilled staff throughout the country because, after all, gentlemen, 
this is the only Government program that seeks to extend help specifically to the 
little man in agriculture. We have maintained the clcsest cooperation with them 
and have always found them to be prompt and efficient in trying to meet the needs 
as they develop in many different areas insofar as their limited facilities will per- 
mit. As an example of this I cite the placement of veterans on some of the proj- 
ects of the Bureau of Reclamation. We have not been fully satisfied with the 
policy of setting up men on unimproved units with no assurance that they can 
acquire living and farming facilities that will meet reasonable minimum standards. 
Many of these families would, we believe, have been actually worse off as a re- 
sult of moving on some of these units had it not been for the splendid cooperation 
extended by the Farmers’ Home Administration at the direction of the Congress. 

Ancther aspect of this same problem, but not limited to reclamation units, is 
the cverall problem of adequate water supply. This matter, as you well know, is 
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rapidly becoming one of nationwide concern and is being felt today in many areas 
which until recently have never experienced any serious problem in connection 
with water supply. If we are to deal with it effectively, I believe we must con- 
siderably expand the type of assistance now extended through the water facilities 
program, and must extend this type of help to all areas of the country where the 
need is urgent. 

Turning briefly to other major activities of the Farmers’ Home Administration, 
we regard it as wholly inadequate that only about a third of all applicants for 
production loans can be helped, only about 1 out of 20 farm ownership appli- 
cants, and less than half the applicants for housing assistance. While the 
agency’s rigid adherence to veteran preference in all its programs has undoubtedly 
given veterans relatively more favorable treatment than nonveterans have been 
able to receive, we are fully conscious that this type of program is just as valuable 
for the latter group, and we strongly urge, therefore, that the funds for this 
agency be substantially increased to better meet the overall need. 

We are concerned that there is a definite trend for the abolishment of super- 
vised credit under the Farmers’ Home Administration program, due to the elimi- 
nation of a great deal of personnel, and changes in policy that are being made. 

Gentlemen, I would like to call your attention to the fact that the original 
intent of the Farmers’ Home Administration was to help the young farmer in 
agriculture who could not get assistance, financially, from any other source, and 
in doing so we have seen established on the farms of this Nation hundreds of 
young veterans, and others, who would not have had the opportunity to be self- 
employed on the farm and contribute to the economic welfare of our Nation. — It is 
felt had it not been for the intelligent planning and the careful supervision 
carried out under this program to allow this supervision of credit, it would have 
been like leading a young man to slaughter, because it has been proven that by 
supervision, better results are obtained and payments have been made much 
more consistently. 

With the change in the economic situation of our Nation, due to what is called 
a readjustment period, many farmers will need refinancing, and it is urgently 
requested that funds be made available so that the Farmers’ Home Administration 
can take care of those who are in need, and I again urge that the supervision of 
credit be maintained and that refinancing be followed closely so that the FHA 
will not turn into a disaster agency, and large producers can find easy financing, 
because in our judgment this was not the intent of the Farmers’ Home 
Administration program. 

I have had the opportunity to visit with many of the young men throughout 
the country who have established themselves on projects of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and on other locations, and they have been loud in their praise for the assist- 
ance and guidance given them by this program. While I have not had a chance to 
study the funds being requested by the Bureau of the Budget for the Farmers’ 
Home Administration, I am sure they are not adequate to fulfill the demands that 
will be made under this program, and I urgently request that this committee give 
every consideration to restoring sufficient funds for the proper operation of this 
vital program for the welfare of our young agrculturists and small producers of 
food for the tables of America. 

Again I express the appreciation of myself, personally, and the American Legion 
for this opportunity to appear before you. ; 


Resolution No. 132 as approved commends the Farmers’ Home Administration 
as having rendered valuable service to many worthy veterans who would otherwise 
have been unable to own or operate farms; and recommends to Congress that 


adequate funds be made available to the FHA for loans to establish veterans in 
farming. 

Senator Younec. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Mr. Ouson. Thank you very much. ‘ 

Senator Youne. Congressman Bailey. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


PROTEST TO CUTS IN AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION 


Representative Bariey. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, for the purpose of the committee record, I am Congressman 
Cleveland M. Bailey, of the Third District of West Virginia. 

[ appear for the purpose of protesting, on behalf of the State of West 
Virginia, the reduction in certain items in the appropriations for the 
operation of the Agriculture Department for the fiscal year 1955. 

The specific items I refer to are: 

1. Reduction of $220,000 in funds for inspection of fruits and 
vegetables. 

2. Reduction in funds for insect pest and plant disease control— 
these items would cover the Japanese beetle, the gypsy moth, cedar 
rust, white pine blister, white fringed beetle, and barberry. 

3. Reduction in funds for control of disease in cattle and other 
livestock—this. would cover Bang’s disease, tuberculosis, and 
brucellosis. 

It would appear, Mr. Chairman, that the position taken by the 
Federal Department of Agriculture that these activities are a State 
and not a national responsibility is unsound and certainly not in 
accord with the facts of this situation. 

Members of the subcommittee should not be misled into believing 
that flight of Japanese beetles would have any more regard for a 
State line than would a flight of grasshoppers. 

Streams carry disease germs and plant pests across State lines. 
Trains and trucks transporting farm products are in interstate com- 
merce. They are one of the most potent and most frequent medium 
of spreading infection. 

The action by the Budget office and the Department of Agriculture, 
in reducing and eliminating the items in question, have been done 
over the protest of the various State departments of agriculture and 
horticulture departments. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


As’ evidence of these protests, I desire to read into the record at 
this point, letters from the following: 

Hon. J. B. McLaughlin, commissioner of agriculture, State of 
West Virginia; 

Mr. Waldo F. Crzig, entomologist, State of West Virginia; 

Mr. Elsworth Black, president, West Virginia Nurserymen’s 
Association, all of Charleston, W. Va.; 

And Mr. Hewlett C. Smith, president, West Virginia Development 
Council, Beckley, W. Va. 

(The letters referred to follow:) 
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I want to read briefly from the letter of Commissioner McLaughlin: 


“Marcu 3, 1954. 
“Hon. CLevELAND M. BalLey, 


“House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


“Dear Str: I am advised that the allocations for plant pests and plant disease 
quarantine programs, heretofore carried on by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, has been left out of the allocation bill as submitted by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. I am also advised that all moneys for the 
payment of indemnities of tuberculosis and brucellosis reacting cattle, which 
was paid by the Bureau of Animal Industry of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, has been left out. 

“The explanation from the Secretary is that these expenses should be borne 
by the States. These activities are national problems and no State can go 
farther than its borders in matters of this nature. To put it another wav, the 
counties have about the same relation to the State as the States to the Nation 
and to eliminate such programs will bring upon the States problems far. beyond 
their ability to control. 

“If you care to look into this matter and compare the present budget to the 
one that was allocated in Congress before, you will readily see what it means. 
It would appear that Secretary Benson wants to occupy the driver’s seat but does 
not want to bear any of the expense in programs or problems that are entirely 
a : believe there will be a protest from every State on these proposed cuts 
in budget. 

“T hope Congress will put these cuts back into the budget and anything you can 
do to help, I am sure will be appreciated by the folks back home.”’ 

That is signed: 

“Yours very truly, 
“J. B. McLaveuuin, Commissioner of Agriculture.” 


Then here is one from the State entomologist: 
“Marcu 2, 1954. 
“Hon. CLEVELAND M. BaILey, 
“* House Office Building, 
“Washington, D. C. 


**Drar CONGRESSMAN BarLey: Last month I wrote you concerning the Federal 
appropriation for the control of Japanese beetle and pointed out the effects the 
proposed appropriation would have on West Virginia. I appreciate your response 
to my request and hope that you will be able to continue to exert pressure on 
the proper committee to see that sufficient funds are appropriated for the main- 
tenance of the Federal Japanese beetle quarantine. 

“The Federal appropriations for the crops regulatory programs, which includes 
the Japanese beetle quarantine, also include additional items of interest to the 
State. The gypsy moth is found in the New England States and in the eastern 
section of New York State. It feeds on oak trees and this past year has defoliated 
vast areas of forest lands in that area. It is considered such a serious pest that 
the State of Massachusetts alone has appropriated $700,000 for the coming 
fiscal year for its control. West Virginia has a much higher percent of oaks in 
its woods than the New England States and it is feared the destruction would 
be terrible if this insect ever reach West Virginia. The Federal quarantine 
has been successful in keeping the insect out of West Virginia for 30 years. 

“During the past 2 years a committee of the Council of State Governments has 
investigated the quarantine and control operations of the Federal and State 
governments in connection with the gypsy moth and is recommending a Federal 
appropriation of $860,000 for fiscal 1955. Three or four isolated colonies in Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey have been eliminated during the past 30 years—the 
colonies in Pennsylvania being of recent origin. DDT is very effective, when 
sprayed on forest lands from airplanes, and with it we have a weapon which 
makes the control of this insect much easier than it was 10 years ago. It is no 
time for us to relax our efforts to prevent the spread of this insect. West Virginia 
is just as vitally concerned in this program as if the insect were in the State. 

“The white-fringed beetle is now located in the Southern States and feeds on 
such crops as corn and potatoes. It will completely destroy these crops unless 
control measures are applied. It is considered an insect, capable of living in 
West Virginia, should it once spread into the State. The program conducted by 
the Federal and State governments has been holding this insect from spreading 
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and has eliminated it in local areas. A continued program, especially should we 
be able to increase the appropriation slightly, should keep the insect out of West 
Virginia. When West Virginia knows such a program is in effect, we feel fully 
justified in spending money to scout our State and eradicate any local colony 
which may be discovered. Without a Federal program we feel hopeless from 
preventing the entrance of this pest. , 

“The barberry-eradication program and the white pine blister rust-control pro- 
gram are control programs. Our barberry-eradication program has been going on 
for a good Mary years, and we are well past the midway point in bringing it to 
completion. The white pine blister rust program is of equal age, and a great deal 
of work has been done, but we have been lagging behind in this program. Any 
reduction in our efforts to continue these programs will nullify the work already 
done and the white pine of our State will be threatened with destruction. 

“The work on the barterry eradication should be mostly a Federal program. 
Wheat in the entire country is threatened by barberries in any State. This pro- 
gram does protect West Virginia wheat, but work in West Virginia also protects 
wheat in Kansas and throughout the country. White pine can be protected if 
currants and gooseterries are eradicated from the immediate vicinity of the 
planting. We must find some way to continue the program to make our white 
pine areas safe from this Ciser se. 

“The program for the control of plant pests cannot be carried by the States. 
The States are willing to contribute and have been gradually increasing their 
preportional share of the cost. They are just as seriously handicapped by short- 
age of funds as the Federal Government. Here in West Virginia we have in- 
creased our contribution between $25,000 to $30,000 during the past 5 years. 
We cannot expect a greater increase in these appropriations nor can we carry 
on the work being done in the State by the Federal-State cooperative program 
if the State has to assume the entire burden for the program. The proposed 
Federal budget, if adopted, will come dangerously close to completely eliminating 
the Feceral-State program as now operated.”’ 

This is signed by F. Waldo Craig, entomologist. 

Then I have here & communication from Elsworth Black, president of the 
West Virginia Nurserymen’s Association: 

“FEBRUARY 23, 1954. 

“Dear CONGRESSMAN Bati.Ley: The nursery and greenhouse industry in West 
Virginia has recently been informed of the proposed drastic reduction in ap- 
propriations for the Federal Japanese beetle quarantine and of the desire of the 
Federal Government to discontinue this quarantine with the thought of trans- 
ferring the responsibility to each individual State. 

“In behalf of some 130 nurserymen and some 200 greenhouse operators and 
florists doing business in this State, may I desperately urge you not to let this 
situation develop. 

“The nursery and greenhouse business in West Virginia is doing about $3 million 
annual business. Last year $200,000 of this business went through Federal 
certification procedures in the form of plants being sent out of the Federal 
Japanese beetle quarantine areas. Without this service it is easy to see how 
much our industry would suffer. States not having this beetle would immediately 
reject our shipments. If our products should be accepted, the expense of con- 
forming to each State’s regulations would be tremendous. As it now stands, 
all States-aceept the present Federal regulations in regard to the Japanese beetle.”’ 

And may I say there, if that beetle quarantine is dropped, West Virginia will 
lose this business to other States, because they will not permit shipments from that 
State so long as the beetle is present in the State of West Virginia. His letter 
continues: 

“If the Federal Japanese beetle quarantine is revoked or discontinued, our State 
of West Virginia will be forced to accept, without aid, the task of certifying 
plants for nurserymen and greenhouse operators for acceptance in other States. 
We, as nurserymen, have no assurance that our State can financially assume this 
responsibility. If they can, it will involve additional appropriations on the 
State’s part to raise sufficient funds for this work and consequently be reflected 
to the citizens of West Virginia in the form of taxes. 

“Our industry would greatly appreciate your doing all that you can to prevent 
the collapse of the Federal Japanese beetle quarantine which we feel will add 
a serious handicap to our business and State.” 

And here is one from Mr. Hulett C. Smith, of Beckley, W. Va., president of the 
Beckley Area Rural Development Council. He says: 
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“FEBRUARY 23, 1954. 


“Dear CONGRESSMAN Battery: A note regarding reductions in Federal funds 
for blister-rust control for the fiscal year 1955 has come to our attention. It 
indicates that Federal budget estimates for the fiscal year 1955 provides sub- 
stantial reductions for pest control and other forestry activities... Funds for 
white pine blister-rust control in the Nation were decreased $556,354 as follows 

“(a) $60,000 in the project ‘Leadership, coordination, and technical direction’ 
(W-a funds); (6) $330,000 because of elimination of Federal contribution (W- 
funds) toward blister-rust control on State and private lands; (c) $66,354 for 
control work on national forests; (d) $100,000 for control work on Department 
of the Interior lands.” ; 

They have not only gone so far as not to help the States, but they are cutting 
the appropriation that would be used for insect pest control in their own forest 
area, both owned by the Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture and the 
Interior Department. Mr. Smith goes on to say: 

“Our grave concern is due to the fact that the State of West Virginia has about 
300,000 acres of white pine which is of great economic importance to our forest 
resources. You are familiar with our rural development program here and 
realize that we have placed special emphasis on the improvement.-of the forest 
resources in this area. 

“The white pine is limited to a very narrow scope of habitat conditions, but is a 
most profitable timber resource in the areas where it will grow. . It grows rapidly 
and is the finest source of soft wood in the State. Blister rust is a deadly enemy 
of the white pine and must be kept under control, which can be done at a relatively 
small cost. 

“Anything that would curb this control program as it now operates would be a 
blow to the economy of the State. This is particularly true of southern West 
Virginia where a greater portion of the white pine exists. 

“We have been informed that a hearing on this phase of the Federal budget will 
be held soon. We would like to ask you to do what you can to have these items 
in the budget restored. You know better than we what steps you.can best take 
to get this job done. 

“Kindest personal regards. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Huuert C. Smita, President.”’ 

Representative Bartey. In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, should these 
funds not be restored, the program for the control of plant pests cannot 
be carried on by the various States. Neither could the inspection work 
necessary for fruits and vegetables and the disease control for dairy 
herds and stock cattle. 

Many of the State legislatures, including West Virginia, meet only 
biannually; therefore, should the Federal Gover nment abandon 
these programs as indicated by the present proposal, many of the 
States would be handicapped for funds to replace the Government’s 
share in these programs. 

I cannot conceive, Mr. Chairman, that your committee which is 
made up of members with the full knowledge for the need. of these 
various programs, would hesitate to restore these items to the level 
of those in the current budget. 

I appreciate this opportunity to appear before your committee, 
Mr. Chairman, and should like to request favorable consideration. 

Senator Youne. I think many of these programs are of a nature 
that only the Federal Government can do a good job. 

Representative Bartey. Where it is so evident. 

For instance, the Japanese beetle is no respecter of the State line. 
They are not indigenous to any particular State. They travel all 
over the country just like a bunch of grasshoppers. It is really just 
the same as being in interstate commerce because they cross the 
State line without knowing it is there. 


eh ot an 
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HOUSE ACTION 


Now, gentlemen the House some 2 weeks ago when we considered 
(his appropriation bill, made some radical changes in it. Most of 
these items have been restored in the House bill which, of course, 
will come to Congress with whatever action is taken by the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. 

The overall picture as it appeared to me when the bill was presented 
was that they were shifting the bulk of these moneys over into the 
research department under the control of your State land-grant 
colleges and cutting out nearly all of the activities they had appro- 
pris ated in total $61 million for research. 

The House cut that back to about $33 million and took the difference 
and put it back in these programs that had been eliminated by the 
Department and by the budget officer. 

In other words, just about the same as last year, the House appro- 
pris ations bill looks pretty much like the one for last year. 

They did not restore all of them because they didn’t have enough 
money, but they tried to keep it within the total budget item, so they 
ran over that. 

The House bill as reported out is $34 million more than the budget. 

Senator Haypen. Your recommendation to this committee is that 
we sustain the action taken by the House. 

Representative BarLey. On these items about which I am speaking 
here. That, gentlemen, sums it up in brief, because the House sort 
of took things in their own hands and set up the kind of bill they would 
like to see. 


BUDGET ACTION ON SCHOOL PROGRAM 


One more thing I wish to discuss with you. I am a former school- 
man, of course, and the author of all the school legislation that has 
been put on the book in the last 8 or 10 years. I am vitally interested 
in this hot lunch school program. 

Now, the budget office has cut that program $15 million. The 
House Appropriations Committee restored $9 million of that. And 
the House took it on itself to restore the remainder of $6% million 
bringing it back to the very figure which is for the current year 
$83,500,000. 

Now, I am particularly interested not only in a general sense over 
the Nation in my feeling toward our boys and girls, but we have a lot 
of unemployment, particularly in my State and in other States of the 
Nation, and that hot-lunch program is mighty helpful in a situation 
in West Virginia where we have 110,000 unemployed. 

As of last Saturday we had 106,200 men, women, and children. 
The only thing they have—they have drawn all of their unemployment 
compensation—is grants from surplus property, of the Federal 
Commodity Corporation. It is a serious situation. 

Our State had a special session of the legislature sometime ago and 
made an additional million dollars available but it is not going to 
last very long, facing a situation of that kind. 

That is due to the fact that we have lost 38 million tons of coal 
production to cheaper residual fuel oil coming in from Venezuela. 
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They have raided our coal markets. All the eastern seabord and our 
export trade is gone. 

About all we have left is the lake trade. We have lost about 40 
percent of our coal production. And 51,000 out of those 110,000 
unemployed are miners. 

About the only meal their youngsters can depend on is this hot- 
lunch program when they go to school. It would be the greatest 
mistake in the world to cut a penny out of that program. 

Now, just to give you an idea of what it means, in 1 county, 
Kanawha County, where the State capital is located, they are serving 
3,476 free meals for which the children do not have to contribute a 
single penny. Their parents are not working. They are hungry, and 
the youngsters come to school without any food. 

Now you can understand what it would mean to pare down a 
program like that. It is just simply unthinkable. So I would like 
to implore your committee to see to it that that is left at least where 
it was for the current year. That is where the House put it. 

Gentlemen, I appreciate the opportunity to come and talk to you. 
I am trying to take care of the situation there that is vitally needed. 
Otherwise, | would not be taking your time. Thanks a lot. 

Senator Younc. The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock 
n the morning. 

(Thereupon, at 11:50 a.m., Monday, April 26, 1954, the committee 
recessed until 10 a. m., Tuesday, April 27, 1954.) 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 27, 1954 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
39, the Capitol, Hon. Milton R. Young (chairman of the subcom- 
nittee) presiding 
Present: Senators Young, Thye, and Ellender 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


STATEMENT OF FRITZ G. LANHAM, FORMER REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS, REPRESENTING 
THE TRINITY IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


DEVELOPMENT OF TRINITY RIVER, TEX, 


Senator Younc. The committee will come to order. 

We will open the hearing this morning with testimony by former 
Congressman Lanham. 

Mr. LannAM. My name is Fritz G. Lanham and my home city is 
ort Worth, Tex. I represent the Trinity Improvement Association, 
au nonprofit organization whose purpose is to promote the proper 
de velopment of the Trinity River in Texas and its watershed. 

The Trinity district is by far the largest of the 11 districts of that 
character under the control of the Department of Agriculture. We 
believe the facts show that there is an unjustified discrimination, as I 
shall recite, with reference to the treatment of the Trinity district. 

More than 40 years ago the local interests of the Trinity River 
watershed started large-scale building of levees and reservoirs to 
control, conserve, and utilize the great surface resources so important 
in the economic progress of our country. Except for inconsequential 
assistance, largely in maintenance operations, they worked alone at 
the job until Federal participation was approved by pertinent 1944 
and 1945 congressional acts. 

In these endeavors——-and without either State or Federal assistance 
until 1945, remember—Trinity local interesis have spent in 1951 
dollars over $150 million of their own money, excluding interest. 
This is more than twice the amount of Federal participation to date. 

Of course, that local expenditure is with reference to the work of 
both the Corps of Engineers and the Department of Agriculture. 


AUTHORIZATION 


The 1944 Flood Control Act gave authorization for the upper 
two-thirds of the Trinity River watershed, the largest of the Nation’s 
11 flood prevention and sediment control projects. ‘Together with the 


$5112—i4 63 991 
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1945 river and harbor authorization for Trinity River improvement 
by the Corps of Engineers, there was put under way the Nation’s 
largest, if not its only, truly comprehensive watershed program of the 
type referred to by Secretary Benson when he appeared before th; 
House subcommittee on last January 28: 

Modern soil and water conservation further includes the planning and treatment 
of entire watersheds. 

Direct benefits to millions: A major factor in the justification of this 
large Trinity authorization of 1944 is the very great number of 
citizens who will participate directly in the treme ndous public benefits 
to be derived from Trinity flood prevention and sediment control. 

The February 1952 Survey Report of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, entitled “Trinity River and San Jacinto River Water- 
sheds, Texas,’’ points out that the welfare of 2,337,000 citizens of the 
watersheds, including about 615,000 farmers, is directly involved by 
its recommendations, which statement results from a review of the 
original Trinity report adopted by the Congress in 1944 as mentioned 
above. 

ANNUAL LOSSES 


Tremendous annual losses: This 1952 report, just r: ently revised, 
reveals that the tributary areas have measurable {lvodwater losses 
averaging over $10% million annually and that intangible costs of 
frequent tributary flooding—such as land abandonment, dislocations, 
loss of labor, lack of stable farm income, disease epidemics, mental 
anguish—would probably exceed the measurable losses, if these intan- 
gible costs could be converted into dollars. It is believed that nine- 
tenths of these losses occur on that portion of the Trinity watershed 
included in the 1944 authorization. 

It must be borne in mind that these measurable losses and intangible 
costs pertain only to the proposed United States Department of 
Agriculture program on the Trinity-San Jacinto watersheds and do 
not overlap in any way the authorized programs of the Corps of 
Engineers for flood control on the two rivers. 

Trinity interests thoroughly sold on authorized program: Trinity 
local interests are a sold on their flood- uiere ntion program 
authorized by the 1944 : Last vear’s budget, for fiscal vear 1954, 
revealed that the leit ition of the local interests in Trinity flood 
prevention and associated land treatment had greatly exceeded the 
anticipated “non-Federal contributions to cost of (such) improvement.” 


TRINITY COOPERATIVE ENDEAVOR 


Through the fiscal vear 1953, as shown by page 376 of that budget, 
the contributions of Trinity cooperators in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture flood-prevention and sediment-control program 
amounted to $7,453,000. And it is interesting to note that this 
amount was slightly greater than the total United States Department 
of Agriculture expenditure of $7,150,000 for the period of Trinity 
cooperative endeavor. 

Unsurpassed local participation: Now, as a logical predicate for an 
appreciation of the merits of our requests, bear this fact in mind: 
This Trinity participation was 45 percent of the aggregate of local 
contributions on all the 11 such projects which have been authorized 
by the Congress. 
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The 1954 budget showed that the local interests of the other 10 
projects had participated to the extent of $9,019,000, or less than one- 
third of the United States Department of Agriculture expenditures of 
$28,800,000 on their projects during the same period. 

Thus it will be noted that Trinity cooperators had given through 
that period vastly more than the average support given by the co- 
operators of the other 10 projec ts. 


ESTIMATED COST TO FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Small Department of Agriculture allocations retard progress: The 
latest estimated cost to the Federal Government of the Trinity pro- 
gram is $64,943,540, - 37 percent of the $175,230,382 total estimated 
in 1952 for all the 11 authorizations of the 1944 Act. Yet, despite 
the unparalleled emit of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture’s efforts given by the Trinity local interests, recent testimony 
of the Department’s representatives before this committee reveals 
that allocations amounting to only 20 percent of the congressional 
appropriations to date for flood prevention have been made to our 
program. ‘These proportionately small allocations have retarded 
Trinity progress to the damage by sedimentation of recently completed 
Corps of Engineers reservoirs—and our older, locally built lakes as 
well—and, particularly pertinent, to the continued flood losses of 
our farmers. 

We have been told in past Congresses by Appropriations Subcom- 
mittees in open hearings that these small Trinity allocations were 
not the result of congressional directives. We realize that, and this 
statement indicates forcefully that the Department of Agriculture 
has neglected to give proper consideration to the well-established 
needs of the Trinity project. We fervently hope that the Depart- 
ment will bring forth “fruits meet for repentance.” 

Present rate would take 60 years to complete: Since the initiation 
in 1946 of the Trinity program, it has received Department of Agri- 
culture allocations amounting to 12 percent of its estimated Federal 
cost of installation. At this rate of one-eighth of the task done in 
9 years, it would take another 60 years to complete the job originally 
planned for completion in from 12 to 15 years. 

The other 10 authorizations of the 1944 act got under way about 
the same time and to date have received, in the aggregate, about 28 
percent of their total Federal costs. Consequently, if their rate of 
progress remains unchanged, they would be completed in about 20 
years more. 

BUDGET PROPOSAL 


1955 budget offers no remedy: The proposals of the 1955 budget, as 
reported on page 209 of part I of the current hearings, offer no remedy 
for these inequities. Again the Trinity is scheduled to receive less 
than 21 percent of the recommended funds, estimated to aggregate 
$6,295,255 with the Trinity slated for only $1,300,058. 

Should the Congress follow the budget recommendations, fiscal year 
1955 will end with Trinity flood prevention less than 14 percent 
accomplished, while the other 10 projects—making up, remember, 
only 63 percent of the aggregate presently estimated cost of the 1944 
authorizations—will be over 32 percent completed. wo 

There is quite a difference ve ‘tween 14 and 32 percent. 
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PRESIDENT’S STATE OF THE UNION MESSAGI 


The administration’s program: We have told this story of inequity 
year after year, but there has been no correction of this discrimination 
We do not believe this discrimination to be in accord with the adminis 
tration’s program. In this regard, I call attention to a very pertinent 
portion of the recent state of the Union message of the President: 

Conservation—part of our Nation’s precious heritage is its natural resource 
It the common responsibility of Federal, State, and local governments to in 
prove and develop them, always working in the closest harmony and partnershi; 

\ll Federal conservation and resource development projects are being 
appraised. Sound projects now under way will be continued 

Our conservation program will also take into account the important role played 
by farmers in protecting our soil resources I recommend enactment of legis 
lation to strengthen agricultural conservation and upstream flood-preventior 
work, and to achieve a better balance with major flood-control structures in the 
downstream areas 

Why not apply the administration’s program to the Trinity’ 
No conservation-minded person could disagree with these words of 
the President. He has stated the basis of the Trinity’s just claims 
far more forcefully than I could hope to do. The Trinity interests 
have attempted, and I think they have certainly succeeded, in “work 
ing in the closest harmony and partnership” with the Federal agencies 
They readily admit, of course, that their “sound projects now under 
way * * * (are bemg) continued.”” But what Trinity interests 
cannot understand is: Why are the Department of Agriculture 
phases of flood prevention and sediment control lagging to the extent 
that Federal and local flood-control and conservation works are 
sulfermg unnecessary damage? 

That is especially pertinent with reference to the Trinity district 
where the proportionate allocations have been so largely below those 
for the other districts. 

Why should the Department of Agriculture not apply the adminis 
tration’s policy to its authorized Trinity program? Why should not 
Trinity flood prevention be brought to, at least, a par with the other 
10 projects and thus, in the President’s words, ‘‘achieve a better bal- 
ance with major flood-control structures in the downstream areas’’? 


LOCAL INTEREST 


Local interesis ready and able: Right now, a few months before 
fiseal year 1955 begins, the Trinity local interests stand ready to meet 
fully all Department of Agriculture requirements for flood-prevention 
and sediment-control projects works which would require Federal 
funds in the amount of three to four million dollars. Inasmuch as 
these, and additional right-of-way and other re ig ene have been 
met since the beginning of the present fiscal vear, there is no reason to 
doubt the willingness and ability of local interests to do twice as well, 
or even better, during the next 15 months, 

Consequently, the Trinity Improvement Association respectfully 
requests the subeommiltee to recommend appropriate sums which 
would permit the Department of Agriculture to make needed alloca- 
tions for Trinity flood prevention and sediment control during fiscal 
year 1955 and, in our judgment, an appropriation of even $10 tillion 
would not be too much to bring the Trinity project into the “better 
balance” to which the President referred. 
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Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Youna. Congressman Lanham, we appreciate your state- 
ment. You have been fighting this battle a long, long while. 

Mr. Lanuam. Yes, sir. 

Senator YounG. Some day you are going to win it. 


PERCENT OF COMPLETION 


Mr. Lanuam. We cherish that hope. All we are asking is simply 
that we be brought up on a par with the other 10 districts. Wehave 
contributed about as much to the Federal Government with reference 
to this work as all the other 10 combined. Yet there is a vast difference 
between 14 percent of completion on our project and 32 percent on 
the others. I realize it is not the fault of the Congress. You make 
the appropriations. The Department of Agriculture makes the allo- 
cations, but year after year this discrepancy and discrimination has 
continued, so we thought it wise to bring it again to your attention. 

Senator Youne. How long had you served in Congress? 

Mr. Lannam. I retired volunts wily when the war was over. 1 had 
served 28 years. My father served 16 years in the Congress. He was 
elected Governor while he was in the Coagress. 

Senator Young. That is a marvelous record. No one could serve 
28 vears unless he had the respect of most of the people in his district. 

Mr. Lanuam. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Young. Thank you very much for your testimony, 


NATIONAL GRANGE 


STATEMENT OF ROY BATTLES, REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL 
GRANGE 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Senator Youna. Mr. Battles, we had scheduled both the Grange and 
the National Farmers Union this morning. I thought we had only 
scheduled the Farmers Union, but I think we will have plenty of time. 

We appreciate having you this morning. I want to tell you how 
much I enjoyed attending the Grange dinner the other night. | 
thought it was an awfully nice affair. 

Mr. Barres. We enjoyed having you. It was nice of you to come. 

My statement is short today. 

Senator Youna. I may say that I do not go to many functions. | 
limit them almost entirely to agricultural affairs. 

Mr. Barries. I do not blame you. 

It is a privilege, gentlemen, to be able to present the viewpoints of 
the National Grange relative to proposed Federal appropriations to 
the Department of Agriculture for fiscal 1955, as provided in 
H. R. 8779. 

First of all, I would like to call your attention to the fact that 
current appropriations to the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture would not seem to be too far out of line when compared to other 
departments of the Federal Government. On a historical basis, as 
you already know, several other Cabinet-level departments have 
experienced rather phenominal increases. This is clearly shown in 
the following table: 
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Annual Federal appropriations to several Cabinet-level departments 


{In millions] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Percent 


Department 1944 1954 in crease 


$1, 061 


For regular activities 


Of these appropriations for the Department last year, $1,061 mil- 
lion was excluded, the loan authorization, for regular activities. 

Now this does not mean that the Department of Agriculture cannot 
be operated more efficiently. I believe that it has made some ma- 
terial progress in this direction, and that more can be accomplished. 

The Grange, furthermore, is in basic sympathy with the overall plan 
developed by the Congress over a period of years to service agriculture 
in the interest of a better and more prosperous rural life, accomplished 
under a system where self-help and efficiency receive major attention. 
The Federal programs in the field of conservation are also to be 
commended. 

The committees of Congress and these groups that have worked 
these things out have done a good job. We are continuously making 
progress. We are rather proud of the Department of Agriculture. 


DECENTRALIZATION 


There are spots where some decentralization would seem to be de 
sirable, and other areas where the States should take over some of 
the activities now carried on by the Federal Government. These 
moves should be made slowly, however, and it is not my purpose to 
get into those issues now, except as they relate to appropriations. 

I might say along that process with our tax structure and with war 
and depression, as you well know, the problems of postwar and of 
world peace have necessitated Federal expenditures which are very 
high, and our proportion of taxes—it used to be, in the early thirties 
or late twenties when the States and their local subdivisions collected, 
two-thirds of the taxes. Now the situation is reversed, so as we do 
decentralize, it seems logical we are going to have to do it gradually 
so the States and local subdivisions can raise the money. 

\lso, there is the matter of heavy costs under the current price- 
support programs. The Grange has recommended to the appropriate 
committees of Congress certain changes that we feel should be made 
in these programs. But until changes are made, the Government is 
committed to whatever expense is incurred in carrving out the present 
program. 

PRICE-SUPPORT POSITION 


Senator Youna. I am not exactly sure that I understand the 
position of the Grange with respect to price supports. Are you 
recommending a 1-year extension of the present support program 
until your program can be put into effect, that of the 2-price system? 
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Mr. Barries. Our program involves an emphasis on markets, 
foreign and domestic. You know the implications and the holdover 
program as it has to do with tariffs and foreign outlets and foreign 
trade and the development of uses here at home and concerted sales 
campaigns and that sort of thing. In the field of price supports we 
feel our policies say we should have a continuation of 90-percent 
supports until we are able to bolster demand otherwise, except that 
we feel now that we might back away gradually from 90-percent 
supports on some commodities. 

This farm depression is serious enough so that we cannot move 
rapidly. We think it is unwise to move rapidly in the direction of 
drastically lowering price supports at this time. We feel probably 
that flexible price supports should be put on corn and the feed grains. 
On wheat and the other commodities, cotton, we should back away 
from that gradually—from the 90-percent level—as we are able to 
develop markets. As the production-control programs take effect, 
also, we can bolster prices through normal supply and demand situa- 
That is about where we stand. 























tions. 








WHEAT SUPPORTS 





FLEXIBLE 








Senator Youna. I think a shift to flexible supports now on wheat 
would be a severe blow to the wheat producers. We reduced wheat 
acreage this year 21 percent. Another 11 percent acreage cut is in 
prospect now for next vear’s crop. That would be taking away one- 
third of the wheat farmers’ income. On top of that, it is proposed to 
revert to flexible supports, that would be another 35 cents a bushel 
drop, the full extent of the flexible support. or to 75 percent of parity. 

When we reach the full extent of the conversion to the modernized 
parity formula, there would be still another drop of 35 cents a bushel. 
So we would be giving wheat farmers a lower price at a time when they 
need a better price. 

Mr. Barriers. If the law of supply and demand would function, 
it would drop to what the level is. 

Senator Youna. I did not intend to get into a policy discussion 
here, but as I understand the Benson proposal, it would place ceiling 
supports way down to 75 percent of parity. I think it would be more 
objectionalbe than the Anderson Act of 1949. 

Mr. Barries. On the two-price proposal we feel that it should be 
in the kit of tools. It should be made available to farmers that want 
it. Probably wheat and cotton and rice would be the only fields 
where it might function pretty smoothly at the present time. It is 
not limited to those, but some evidence is that it ought to work pretty 
good in wheat and rice and cotton. 

Senator YounaG. There is a lot of sentiment among farmers for the 
two-price system. It may be a carryover from the McNary-Haugen 
days to some extent. 

Mr. Barries. It would have to be administered carefully. It isn’t 
a dumping program. It would enable us to sell on the world market 
at a world-prevailing price. I did a little arithmetic the other day. 
The world price at that time for wheat was about $1.80. One hundred 
percent of parity is $2.48. Seventy-five percent is $1.68. Ninety 
percent of parity is $2.23. If we lowered the price support on wheat 

























to 75 percent of parity, it would be $1.86. We still could not sell a 
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bushel in the world market without some sort of a subsidy because «| 
$1.80, we are still 6 cents above the $1.80. So some way, somehow 
we have got to be able to tap world markets and deal with world 
traders on a solid business basis. 

Senator Youna. I agree with you that flexible supports would help 
very little in increasing our exports of wheat. As you know, cash 
wheat prices dropped to around 77 percent of parity for several] 
months last summer, but exports did not increase. 

Mr. Barries. Wheat is only about 80 percent. 

Senator YounG. Eighty-four percent right now. 


ECONOMIC TREND 


Mr. Barries. We have quite a little fear about this Federal budget 
Our policy might be spelled out this way: that during periods of eco 
nomic depression, or when a depression is imminent, it is apparent that 
Federal expenditures should be made at an accelerated rate in such a 
manner as to do everything possible to allevite, or cushion, such an 
economic trend. 

That is what we have to do to cushion on economic trend. 

A reduction in some of the tax rates, and a reduction in tax revenue, 
should and do occur as a normal consequence of such a period. 

This is merely a way of trying to say that we must scrutinize all 
Federal expenditures, including those of the Department of Agricul 
ture, with the greatest of care, keeping the above objectives in mind 
This matter of deficit financing is one that is causing our people serious 
concern. 

Now, for our appraisal of H. R. 8779. In short, and with only a 
few minor exceptions, the Grange is in general agreement with the 
total appropriations voted by the House for the Department of 
Agriculture. For regular USDA services, these amount to approx- 
imately $720 million as compared to $735 million authorized by the 
Congress for fiscal 1954, and nearly $700 million requested by the 
President for fiscal 1955. 

It is our opinion that the so-called action agencies are rendering a 
necessary and valuable service, and that their funds should not be 
materially cut below the 1954 levels at this time. 

It is also our viewpoint that in the case of those programs which 
might logically be more fully financed by the States, Federal appro- 
priations for these services must be continued until the State legisla- 
tures have had an opportunity to meet and vote the necessary re- 
placement funds. 


FUNDS FOR RESEARCH AND EDUCATION 


The Grange favors strongly, furthermore, the increased funds voted 
for research and education by the House of Representatives. This 
Nation can ill afford to neglect these two ingredients to sound prog- 
ress, which is based on efficiency of production and marketing. This 
in in the tradition of helping the operator of the family-size farm, so 
typically American. 

We are also very enthusiastic about the emphasis that is being 
placed on marketing research, as provided in the action of the House. 

Here are two changes, however, that we would like to propose to 
this committee: 
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ACP 





PAYMENTS 


The first concerns ACP payments. Our delegate body voted at the 
November meeting that such payments “should be made only for 
practices and materials of a predominantly permanent character.” 
Such practices would not cost anywhere near the $192 million provided 
n the House legislation, for the 1954 program, as you know. In fact, 
at most, they would not cost more than $140 million. A savings of 
$50 million could easily be made here. 

However, there is the problem of diverting acres into soil-conserving 
and soil-building crops. It appears this might well be done through 
the use of ACP funds, which would more than offset those savings. 

We are especially interested in accomplishing this diversion in such 
a way as to be in accordance with sound land use classification recom- 
mendations. 


SERVICE APPROPRIATION 





FOREST 





Then there is the matter of appropriations for the Forest Service. 
The $5.5 million reduction in funds provided by the House (excluding 
funds for forest roads and trails) is greater than our policies would 
justify; that is, the reduction in funds is greater. Our people feel that 
the money which we spend in the Forest Service is money very wisely 
spent. It will return enormous dividends to the Nation. Take fire 
control alone—in addition to providing fire protection to the Federal 
forests, it would seem to us that the Federal Government would be 
wise to continue, and perhaps expand, its aid to the States. 

Forest fires cause hundreds of millions of dollars in losses each year, 
and we cannot afford to allow this to continue. It must be remem- 
bered that about one-third of the Nation is covered with trees of one 
kind or another. 

Forest disease and pests are equally destructive. Timber is a 
valuable and essential crop. Its inestimable value in soil and water 
conservation is also fully recognized. 

All in all, we would suggest that the 1955 Forest Service appropria- 
tions be at, or near, the 1954 level of $64 million, plus the $16 million 
for roads and trails. 


PROBLEMS 








DROUGHT DISASTER 





lt would seem to us, furthermore, in conclusion, that the Federal 
Government may well find it in the national interest to assist rather 
materially in the process of helping farmers weather the drought 
disaster problem, now apparent in several sections of the country. 

That is being planned, and this drought is very serious out there in 
parts of the Southwest. This is not a topic for this committee, but 
we are also concerned about adequate funds for vocational agriculture. 
We are just getting into that now, but they have received some cuts 
and vocational agriculture is a pretty essential part of our rural 
system. 

Senator Youna. Most of the members of this subcommittee also 
serve on the subcommittee that handles those funds. 

[ may say that our attendance here, or lack thereof, is due in part 
to the McCarthy hearings. We have four Appropriations Committee 
members that are tied up in those hearings. Then we have several 
other subcommittees running at the same time. 
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Mr. Barries. We appreciate the opportunity of being here, Se: 
ator, and presenting our thinking. We did not go into this thing i: 
great detail. If you would like us to go into detail in any phase, we 
will. 

Senator Younc. I note you think the overall action by the Hous: 
was a pretty good job. 

Mr. Barries. We did not think it was too far off. There might bi 
in REA loan authorizations and in FHA loan authorizations. The 
Farmers’ Home Administration during this period of economic setback 
is going to be called upon more and more to provide the credit needs 
of farmers who cannot get credit in other areas. It was our feeling 
that it was a policy of both the House and Senate Committees on 
Appropriations for Agriculture that if these agencies ran out of loan 
money for necessary and sound REA loans both in the telephone or 
in the electric field, or if FHA ran out of money, most certainly it was 
the policy of these committees on our organization that they could 
get some deficient funds. It is not our policy to allow them to run 
out. Mavbe we ought to vote a little more now. 

Senator Youna. In which items? 

Mr. Barr ies. REA, in the telephone and electric division both, 
and in the FHA. If they run out of money, we felt they would feel 
free to come back and ask the committee for some more next January. 

Senator YounG. Thank you very much. 


NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


STATEMENT OF JAMES G. PATTON, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
FARMERS UNION, ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN A. BAKER, ASSIST- 
ANT TO THE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION; AND 
HOMER DUFFY, PRESIDENT, OKLAHOMA FARMERS’ UNION 


COMMUNICATION 


Senator Young. Mr. Patton, it is a pleasure to have you before 
this committee. I always enjoy your testimony and find mryself in 
agreement with most of it. 

Your letter dated January 26, 1954, to the chairman of this sub- 
committee, will be made a part of the record at this point as requested. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


NATIONAL FarMERS UNION, 
Washington, D. C., January 26, 1954. 
Hon. Mitton R. Youna, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Agricultural Appropriations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DeaR Senator Youna: Attached is a copy of the program statement adopted 
by the National Dairy Producers Conference at Madison, Wis., January 22 and 
23, 1954. 

Your subeommittee will be particularly interested in paragraph 6, as well as 
paragraphs 9, 13, 15, 16, 21, and 22. 

The National Dairy Producers Conference was attended by 1,000 participants 
from many States as widely distributed as Washington, Texas, and Pennsylvania. 

I request that this letter and the enclosed program statement be made a part of 
the record of your hearings on the 1954-55 United States Department of Agricul- 
ture appropriation bill. 

Sincerely, 
James G. Patton, 
President, National Farmers Union. 
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\cTloN PROGRAM STATEMENT ApopTED BY NATIONAL Dartry PrRopucERS 
CONFERENCE, MaApison, Wis., JANUARY 22-23, 1954 


\ continuing increased production of milk and the food products manufactured 
from it must be maintained each year if the increasing population of the United 
States is to have a nutritionally adequate diet. Dairy farmers are willing and 
‘capable of producing a continuing abundance of milk and its products at reasonable 
prices for American consumers, provided educational research and other services, 
and income from production and sale of milk and butterfat, are sufficient to enable 
them to stay in business and earn farm family incomes equivalent to those earned 

y other segments of the population. 

We dairy farmers assembled at the National Dairy Producers Conference at 
\adison, Wis., on January 22 and 23, 1954, do hereby adopt the following program 
statement: 

1. We urge enactment by Congress of an amendment to the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 that will direct the Secretary of Agriculture to support the prices of 
nilk, butterfat, and its products at 100 percent of parity and that will authorize 
the Secretary to utilize parity production payments to farmers in combination 
with other approved methods of support. 

2. We urge the Secretary of Agriculture to announce now his official and definite 
lecision to extend the present dairy price support program at a minimum of 
10 percent of parity. 

3. We urge the United States Department of Agriculture to revise the pro- 
cedures currently utilized in the administration of the dairy price support program 
so that the announced level of supports will be actually reflected to dairy farmers 
in all sections of the country rather than the less than 85 percent supports now 
received in Many areas. 

1. We urge that a parity formula be adopted such that the calculated parity 

price for milk producers in different areas will reflect an economic balance with 
the rest of the economy. 
5. We are opposed to enactment of sliding seale, variable, or flexible price- 
support levels for any farm commodity. We urge all dairy farmers to join 
forces with farmers who produce other commodities in the interest of enactment 
of a sound, fully adequate price support program. 

6. We favor the enactment of an expanded agricultural conservation practices 
program with sufficient funds to make payments to wheat, corn, cotton, and other 
producers who put their diverted acres into soil-building annual crops, developing 
a national soil fertility security reserve rather than using such land for commercial 
production. 

7. We recognize that American consumers cannot maintain and increase their 
purchases of milk and its products unless they have adequate incomes. Therefore, 
we urge adoption by business, industry, and Government of economic policies 
that will promote and encourage national economic expansion at a rate sufficient 
to maintain prosperous full employment with increased productivity per man, 
and increased consumption at a rate sufficient to balance expanding production. 

8. We urge adoption of special means and programs to enable low-income 
consumers and relief recipients to increase their purchases of milk and its products 
through regular channels of trade, up to a desirable nutritional standard. Addi- 
ticnally, we urge increased use of milk and its products by the United States 
Armed Forces, in publie welfare institutions, and in the schcol-lunch program. 

9. We urge the establishment of a security stockpile of milk products under 
prcevisions ef the Critical and Strategic Materials Stockpile Act, such commodities 
to be purchased in the market, or from Commodity Credit Corpcration, at prices 
provided for disposition of Government-held commodities in section 403 of the 
Agricultural Act cf 1949, including provisions for adequate civil defense needs. 

10. We urge the adoption of impcrt and export policies under negotiated 
international agreements, so that imports of milk and its products will not reduce 
returns to American dairy farmers below 100 percent of the parity price, and that 
export markets for United States milk products will be expanded. To the extent 
that our Government believes that it is in the national interest to promote two- 
way trade by accepting imports of egricultural commodities that ccmpete with 
commodities produced on American farms, farmers sheculd not be required to 
bear the cost; rather this cost should be borne by the entire Nation. 

11. Other suggestions recommended for increasing the consumption of milk 
and its products are: 

(a) A strengthened educational program to inform consumers of the dietary 
meiits of dairy products, to be carried on through producer and industry-financed 
advertising programs, educational courses in the public schools, improved grading 
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procedures to make high quality more readily recognizable by consumers, and 
legal protection against false or misleading labeling or advertising of competitiv: 
and imitation products, 

(6) Inasmuch as it is clearly demcnstrated that increasing the purchasing 
power of sowe1-income families results in their increased consumption of dairy 
products, while equal increases in incomes of higher-income groups do not, we 
recommend: That any tax reduction made by Federal or State Governments 
should be tailored to benefit low-income families, preferably by raising the personal 
exemption: that the legal minimum wage should be raised and extended to addi- 
tional workers, including agricultural workers; that benefits should be incieased, 
and coverage extended to additional workers, including agricultural workers 
of unemployment insurance and workmen’s disability programs; that sccigl- 
security benefits be increased and extended to additional workers, including 
agricultural workers and family-farm operators. 

(c) Intensified research on marketing and transportation precedures to develop 
more attractive and appealing products, lower-cost distribution methods, and 
more effective sales programs to meve a greater volume of dairy products at fair 
prices 

kneouragement of action by consumers to achieve more efficient and 
lower-cost distribution of dairy products at prices fair both to farmers and to 
consumers through the development of consumer cooperatives able to join with 
producer cooperatives in establishing a nonprofit yardstick for the handling of 
milk and its products al the way from the producer to the consumer. 

(e) A broad public appeal to industry, business, and trade unions, to raise 
wages out of profits without increasing prices, so as to keep purchasing power 
rising fast enough to balance increasing prcductivity per man. 

12. We urge adoption of Federal legislation to authorize accelerated deprecia- 
tion for tax purposes and a capital credit program to enable dairy producers’ 
cooperatives and other privately owned dairy processing plants to replace obso- 
lescent plant. facilities with modern flexible multiple-purpose dairy plants 

13. We urge enactment by Congress of a loan and service agency and program 
similar to the cooperative rural electrification program of REA, to assist in the 
establishment of a nationwide system of dairy marketing and processing cooper- 
atives 

14. We urge dairy farmers to explore the possibilities of setting up national or 
regional dairy marketing organizations 

15. We urge increased appropriations for research in dairy merchandising. 

16. We urge the Congress to increase appropriations for the school-lunch pro- 
gram in order to increase the use of dairy products, and we recommend that pur- 
chases be made from local sources to insure better quality. 

17. We urge that milk marketing orders be continued, and since milk distribu- 
tion is now regional instead of local, that Federal orders should be reexamined for 
their effect on the transfer of milk from one local market to another, and their 
effect on the locations of production 

18. We urge that costs of distributing dairy products be investigated and 
appropriate legislation be enacted to insure producers of receiving a fair share of the 
consumers’ dollar 

19. We recommend the establishment of a national grading system for butter 
and cheese, and that such products be grade-labeled in terms understandable to 
consumers 

20. We ask Congress to enact legislation directing the Armed Forces to use 
butter and milk preducts; that farmers and processors make every possible’ effort 
to see that such butter and other products are of high quality; and we urge that 
the Armed Forces use sufficient care in transportation and handling of such prod- 
ucts that their high quality is preserved up to the point of consumption 

21. To facilitate product quality improvement, we recommend (a) better coor- 
dination of State standards of sanitation and quality inspection across State lines, 
and that the United States Department of Agriculture engage in activities to 
bring about this coordination; (6) that the Federal Government assume a greater 
responsibility in setting standards and promoting the eradication of Bangs disease 
and tuberculosis; (c) that the Federal appropriation required to support the $25 
and $50 indemnity be restored; and (d) that the grade of milk be determined on 
the basis of flavor, sediment, and bacterial count in addition to the physical 
surroundings. 

22. We recommend appropriation of greater funds for public and private, 
including cooperatives, research, and educational activities designed to discover 
and encourage the adoption of improved dairy farm management techniques that 
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will reduce the costs of milk production and improve the quality of milk when it 
leaves the farm. We urge every dairy farmer to avail himself fully of every such 
service and to adopt sueh of the improved practices as are adapted to his farm and 
within his financial resources. 

23. In connection with use of parity production payments as a method of sup- 
porting the returns from the sale of milk, butterfat, and other perishables, we 
favor placing a maximum limitation upon the amount of such payments that can 
be earned by an individual farmer in a single year at the following level: An 
ndividual farmer would be authorized to earn a production payment only upon 
each unit of the commodity he produces and sells up to a volume of sales such that 
the total received from sales plus payments would be not more than $25,000 for 
farms with average farm-cost gross-income ratios, or its net income equivalent for 
types of farms where the ratio of farm costs to farm gross income is greater than 
under average farm conditions. 

24. We wish to express our appreciation to the National Farmers Union for 
sponsoring this conference which has given dairy farmers from all over the Nation 
an opportunity to meet together, discuss mutual problems, and to develop this 
statement of a practical and commonsense program of action in order to approach 
a solution for these problems. 

25. We express our appreciation to the Governor of Wisconsin and to the 
officials and citizens of Wisconsin and Madison for the fine hospitality they have 
shown us. 

26. We express our appreciation to the University of Wisconsin, University of 
Nebraska, and North Dakota State College whose cooperation in supplying infor- 
mation and the services of technical specialists has contributed to the suecess of 
this conference. 

27. We express our appreciation for the fine services of the press and radio 
representatives who have covered this conference 

28. We direct that copies of this statement be forwarded to all Members of 
Congress, to the President of the United States, and to the Seeretary of 
Agriculture. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Mr. Parron. Thank you. 

1 am James G. Patton. 1 am president of the National Farmers 
Union, and I reside in Denver, Colo. 1 have with me two gentlemen, 
Mr. Homer Duffy, the president of the Oklahoma Farmers Union 
which is the largest single Farmers Union State unit in the United 
States. They are always in competition with the North Dakota 
Farmers Union which is your State organization. 

Senator Younc. How many members do you have? 

Mr. Parron. About 50,000, is it not, Mr. Duffy? 

Senator YounaG.. That is a sizable membership. 

Mr. Parron. Then Mr. Baker, who is my assistant in charge of 
Washington affairs, who may offer some technical replies for me in 
case you have questions. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, it is always a 
privilege to appear before this committee. I very deeply appreciate 
as one of the general farmers’ organization leaders of this country the 
work of the men who sit on this committee. You yourself have been 
a great friend of farmers all these years, and Senator Ellender who is 
sitting there beside you has made a valiant fight for farm peeple, 
both from his own South and for people all over this country, as has 
Senator Russell and other members of this committee. We deeply 
appreciate it. 

As | think I said last year, I have been for some time increasingly 
concerned over what seems to me to be an attack on agriculture and 
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agricultural programs. I had the pleasure the other day of reading 
a new book. Mr. Bernard Baruch sent me the book. You may 
have seen it. 

Senator Youna. He sent copies to all Members of the Senate, and 
I am just reading that book now. It has a lot of good information 
in it. 

Mr. Parron. It is a fascinating story of the period of the twenties 

Senator YounG. In fact, I quoted part of it yesterday in my speech 
on the Senate floor. 

Mr. Parron. It is a very fascinating story of the struggle agricul 
ture has gone through since 1918 and how the various facets of 
agricultural organization were finally brought together in a period, 
the type of which we may again be going through when the rest of 
the economy for various reasons was relatively prosperous but agri- 
culture was stricken down. It was in the doldrums and farmers were 
losing their farms. We have gained much in the last 25 or 30 years, 
particularly as a result of advice like that and other adv e from men 
like yourself and other men on the committee. 


MIGRATION OF FARMERS 


Senator ELtitenper. I deeply appreciate it, also. The thing that 
concerns me most is this continuous migri ition of the small farmers to 
the cities. As I pointed out in a talk that I made before the Senate 
on Friday, only a hundred years ago 85 percent of the people of our 
country were engaged in farming and producing for themselves and 
the other 15 percent. Today it is just the reverse. Fifteen percent 
produce the food for the 85 percent. If this process keeps on, we are 


going to reach a point where it is going to be dangerous to have but 
a handful of our population producing the very life and fiber of our 
whole economy. 

Mr. Parron. We shall have lost one of the great seat beds of 
democracy in the world. Both of you gentlemen have traveled all 
over the world. One of the causes of revolution and one of the 
reasons of false promises of communism that has some effect upon 
people is that they are landless and hopeless. It is more than an 
income proposition; it is a basic necessity in our national scene. 

Senator Youna. I note in reading this book, the fight 30 years ago 
was exactly the same as it is today. They used about the same argu- 
ments against the program then as now. They were opposed to 
production controls, and opponents thought demand would catch 
up with supply very shortly. 

Mr. Parron. They even used some of the same words they use 
now and refer to some of the proposals as socialistic. I do not think 
the word “communistic’”’ was so prevalently used, but socialism as a 
word had as bad a connotation as communism does today. 

Senator ELtenper. I suppose there was more of a spread of 
socialism then than of communism. 


FARM-PRICE-SUPPORT SPEECH 
Mr. Parron. Mr. Chairman, before starting my statement on the 


appropriation bill for the Department of Agriculture, I wish to 
compliment the major speech you made yesterday on the floor of 
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the Senate in behalf of an adequate farm-price-support program. 
As ever, Mr. Chairman, you made a very clear and positive statement 
of the close relationship between the national general welfare and 
adequate programs to equalize farmers’ bargaining power and thus 
to enable them to earn at least enough income to cover operating 
costs and a bare minimum family living. Of course, that is all 
that 90 percent of parity supports will do. They are a far cry from 
parity farm income, but even so, 90 percent supports are much 
io be preferred to 75 percent supports, 60 percent supports, or none 
at all. The farmers of the Nation owe the chairman of this com- 
mittee, Senator Young, of North Dakota, a great vote of gratitude 
for the wonderful job he is doing here in the Senate in behalf 
farm programs and farm interests. 

In the course of the debate yesterday, Mr. Chairman, the junior 
Senator from New Mexico, Mr. Anderson, took occasion to misquote 
some of my 1948 remarks entirely out of context. To add to the 
confusion, the Senator from New Mexico made the record appear as 
if the statement of mine that he quoted was made in 1952 rather than 
in 1948, when it was actually made. 

Senator Anderson included in his speech yesterday a brief para- 
craph from a long statement which | presented before the Senate 
Agriculture Committee in 1948. Nineteen pages further on during 
the question and answer period, and in answer to a direct question 
from the late Senator Bushfield, I stated: 

Therefore, the National Farmers Union, alone, I believe among the major 
farm organizations, has taken the position that the support levels guaranteed 
in the so-called Steagall amendment to the Price Control Act of 1942 must not 
be continued unless something were done to control the rest of the economy 

Nothing has happened since that day in 1948 when I made that 
statement that has reduced farmers’ costs or reduced the monopolistic 
bargaining power of big industry or big business. 

In view of this hardboiled fact—that is, that business still has 
terrific bargaining power as to labor, and prices and things farmers 
buy are still up—we still favor adequate farm price supports of at 
least 90 percent of parity. Any attempt by Senator Anderson or any 
other Senator to rewrite history to the contrary is unfortunate, but | 
feel sure it will not fool any informed people and can only confuse the 
uninformed. 

I also wish to say that I appreciate very much the statements you 
made and that Senator Morse made to clarify the mistaken impression 
that Senator Aiken tried to leave on the floor of the Senate concerning 
the testimony of Glenn Talbot, president of the North Dakota Farmers 
Union and chairman of our national executive committee. 

To my formal testimony, I am privileged to have again this oppor- 
tunity to discuss agricultural appropriations with your committee. 
When I meet with your committee, I always feel a heavy burden of 
duty and responsibility to make clear to you the aspirations, opinions, 
and needs of the members of the fine organization I am privileged and 
honored to represent. 

This year, especially, I feel that I have an even broader responsi- 
bility. This year more than before I feel the burden of translating 
to you the felt needs and opinions of all the more than 5 million farmers 
and part-farmers. 
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I sincerely believe that the resolutions adopted by delegates to th 
recent National Farmers Union Convention represent not only the 
democratically developed program of the members of the Farmers 
Union but also the opinions and beliefs of an overwhelming majority 
of all of the farm people in the United States. Since these points 
of view will not otherwise be presented to you in a general nationwide 
context, I am deeply conscious and humble in the realization that | 
must do my utmost to make our thinking clear to you. 

A great many persons and groups, other than farmers, do and should 
take an active interest in agriculture and the farm programs. Con- 
sumers have a direct and impelling interest in agricultural affairs 
but consumers are mostly unorganized and largely unrepresented 
except through labor organizations and a few other interest groups. 








INTEREST OF MANUFACTURING AND MIDDLEMEN 


The major interest of manufacturing groups and middlemen seems 
to be in a large volume of cheap raw materials on the one hand and to 
cut down on all Government expenditures that are not paid directly 
to those enterprises. In past years I have discussed with your com- 
mittee the aims and activities of this farm-program wrecking crew. 
You will find a detailed record in your hearings of last year and in some 
of my supplemental statements which I shall ask per:nission to file. 

Now, as in the last several years, the other two contemporary farm 
organizations appear to have joined forces with these outside groups to 
attempt to bring about enactment of an appropriation bill that will 
abolish or greatly curtail the important action programs and protective 
services of the Department of Agriculture. 

This year, for the first time, the only official voices of the executive 
branch that have been raised before your committee are exotic and 
strange. They urge you to cut farm programs, to reduce Federal! 
efforts to move toward equality for agriculture. 


FARMER 





OPINION 


I am positive that the statements made to you by the groups I have 
just mentioned do not represent the opinions held by a great-majorit) 
of the farmers of the United States. Grassroots farmer-opinion 1s 
now represented in Washington, only by National Farmers Union, 
for which I am the spokesman today, and fortunately by a bipartisan 
majority of both the House of Representatives and of the United 
States Senate, including the members of your committee. 

Recognizing this unusual and almost unbelievable situation, I have 
a deep conviction of the unique responsibility demanded of me. If 
I am unable to make farm needs clear to you, I shall have failed. | 
share with you and your like-minded colleagues the responsibility of 
statesmanship in this matter of farm program funds. Upon us rests 
the full burden, part of which was formerly shouldered by others who 
have since wandered from the farm tradition. With us resides the 
true house of the thinking conservative—the job to hold on to the 
values of the past against opportunistic clamors by those who seek 
to despoil and destroy. 

If I read correctly the great conservative tradition of our Federal 
farm programs and policies, the central theme can be expressed as a 
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use of Government devices in our legislated economy to provide 
equality of opportunity for farm families on family farms and to 
preserve and strengthen the predominantly family-farm pattern of 
American agriculture. To attain this the Nation has sought to 
provide adequate commercial family farms with educational, health, 
and welfare opportunities and economic bargaining power equal to 
that of other segments of the population. This we have called parity. 
This is an aim to which even the would-be farm-program wreckers 
now give lipservice. 

Equality for agriculture is the purpose and effect of the farm price 
support programs, rural electric and rural telephone loans, Federal 
crop insurance, the Farmer Cooperative Service, Commodity Exchange 
Authority, and the Sugar Act. 

Not nearly all of America’s family farmers have production units, 
facilities, and methods to enable the families on them to earn decent 
American standards of living and to make full, efficient contributions 
to society. ‘To enable these nearly 2 million families to improve their 
conditions, the Farmers Home Administration programs were in- 
augurated and carried out. 


AGRICULTURE A BROAD PUBLIC INTEREST 


Agriculture is not the job and concern of farmers alone but has a 
broad public interest. The farm family on the land is a steward of 
the soil and water resources of the Nation upon which depend the food 
and fiber supplies of future generations. Recognizing the broad 
public interest and responsibility for soil and water conservation, the 
Nation, acting through Congress, established the outstandingly good 
conservation programs of the Soil Conservation Service, the Forest 
Service, and the Agricultural Conservation Program Service. In 
these programs the public generally, through the Federal Govern- 
ment, accepts its partnership responsibility with the farm family to 
conserve and improve our agricultural resources and build toward a 
permanent rather than an exploitative land-use pattern. It would be 
morally unjust to require and unrealistic to expect farmers to shoulder 
this burden alone or in much greater proportion than in recent years. 

The other great progra:ns “of the United States De ‘partinent of 
Agriculture are of as much, if not more, benefit to consumers and 
middlemen and the public generally than to farmers. As a citizen 
as well as a farmer, I feel a deep national responsibility to preserve 
and improve such general welfare programs as the Federal school 
lunch; the educational activities of the agricultural extension services; 
the marketing, production economic, physical, and biological research 
carried on by the Department directly and in regional laboratories 
and at State experiment stations; and the regulatory, protective, and 
marketing services such as meat inspections, market news, TB and 
brucellosis eradication and other plant and animal disease and pest 
eradication and control. 

As a Nation we cannot afford to be diverted from these worthy 
Federal activities by well-intentioned amateur politicians, nor by 
back-sliding agrarians, nor by fake-economy advocates. Those of 
us whose backgrounds are solidly embedded in the farm tradition 
and who are devoted to re presenting the opinions of the good people 
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who put us in office must stand fast to the values and policies we hay 
found to be good. 

We must resist and reject the misguided testimony of latecomers 
to national responsibility who know not from experience the havo 
their proposals would wreck not only on farmers but on the entir 


Nation. 


NATION’S AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM 


By and large the Nation has a good agricultural program. W, 
need to keep it strong by adequate appropriations and by enactment 
of needed new and renewed legislative authorizations. A very larg 
part of the needed new and renewed legislation should be incorporate: 
in a comprehensive Agricultural Act of 1954. I invite the attention 
of the committee members to the following check sheet of provision 
that should be included in such a “package bill.” 

In addition to these items included on the “package bill’’ chec] 
list, the Congress should, this session, (1) renew the farm housin 
loan program, (2) expand the water facilities act to the entire country, 
(3) and adopt a program of direct Government loans and guarantee: 
loans for farm improvement and conservation installations and_ to 
enable beginning farmers to make a start in farming as well-equipped 
tenants and as farm owners 

Kach member of the subcommittee has before him the followin 
table showing for the different appropriation items the scope of pro 
gram that we in National Farmers’ Union feel would be necessary to fil! 
the needs for which the different programs were established. I recog- 
nize full well that your committee may not be able to expand some o! 
these programs this year to the full scope required by the underlying 


national need. However, I think we must try to see the magnitud: 
of the problems with which we are dealing. 
I would like to read into the record two other sections on page A-11 


WHEAT RUST AND DUST STORMS 


15-B rust, dust storms: I cannot close this statement without 
making specific mention of two circumstances of crucial national 
concern. 15-B rust of wheat, particularly durum, and the dust 
storms of the southern plains. 

In the figures available to me I have been unable to determine 
whether or not the House bill makes adequate provision of funds to 
finance an adequate level of research to develop resistant varieties 
or other means of checking the destruction of 15—-B wheat rust. | 
urge your committee to give special attention to this item to be sure 
that it is adequately covered. 

Your committee is already familiar with the ravages of dust storms 
in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, and Colorado 
I urge you to make sufficient ACP funds available next year to 
handle the special Dust Bowl ACP project. Moreover, I recommend 
that you examine the Agricultural Research Service projects carefully 
to be sure that funds are earmarked for special research in the southern 
Great Plains so that we can find out how to protect ourselves ade- 
quately from the ill-effects of recurrent droughts and high winds. 

Some of us feel in connection with this there is a substantial need 
to establish a high Plains research agricultural laboratory to study 
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such things as moisture evaporation and how to develop soil uses to 

eep what moisture we have. The evaporation rate on the high 
Plains is very high, and especially in the so-called Dust Bowl area 
where you have an average rainfall of 13 to 17 inches. Learning by 
research the things that will make the greatest amount of conserva- 
tion of water falling and cutting down the rate of evaporation is 
extremely important. That is the reason for the comment just made 
in relation to research. 


ACP AND CONSERVATION ON DIVERTED ACRES 


As you will note at the bottom of the tabulation before you, we 
have recommended that the forward authorization for the agricul- 
tural conservation program be $250 million instead of the $195 
million figure approved by the House. 

In addition, we recommend the appropriation of $250 million for 
the conservation incentives program for diverted acres when the 
legislation is adopted. 

Senator Youna. What was the amount of that last item? 

Mr. Parron. We are recommending $250 million for conservation 
neentives on the diverted acres program when the legislation is 
adopted. 

As the House Appropriations Committee noted in its report, the 
$55 million included in the House bill will be grossly inadequate for 
a nationwide diverted acres program. 

That completes my initial statement. 

Senator Youna. The balance of the statement will be placed in the 
record. 


(The statement referred to follows:) 


CHECKLIST OF IMPERATIVE MINIMUM PROVISIONS TO BE INCLUDED IN AGRI- 
CULTURAL ACT OF 1954 


1. Extension of mandatory parity price supports for basic commodities: Wheat, 
cotton, corn, peanuts, tobacco, rice; and honey and tung nuts. (Bills introduced 
by Senators Kerr, Young, Mansfield, Russell, Humphrey, and Eastland; and 
Congressmen Lovre, H, Carl Andersen, Abernethy, Wickersham, Metcalf, Lester 
Johnson, and Cooley.) 

2. Mandatory parity price supports for rye, oats, barley, grain sorghums, cotton- 
seed, soybeans, flaxseed and other storables, at feed-value-equivalent ratio to 
support level for corn. (Bills introduced by Senators Thye, Young, Mansfield, 
Humphrey, and Kerr; and Congressmen Lovre, H. Carl Andersen, Abernethy, 
Metealf, Simpson, and Lester Johnson 

3. Mandatory parity price supports for milk and butterfat, beef cattle, and 
calves and wool. (Bills introduced by Senators Mansfield, Kerr, Humphrey, 
Mundt, and others and Congressmen Metcalf, Lester Johnson, Lovre, Albert, 
and others.) 

4. Improved-diet food-allotment program to enable unemployed, older citizens, 
relief recipients, and other low income consumers to buy foods needed for good 
nutrition. (Bills introduced by Senators Aiken, Humphrey, Kerr and 38 other 
Senators; and by Congressmen Lovre, Metcalf, Bolling, and many others. 

5. Farm trading post and international food reserve to expand exports of 
abundant United States farm production to win a permanent peace by telieving 
famine and promoting economic development in other countries. (Bills intro- 
dueed by Congressmen Hill, Metcalf, and Bolling; and by Senators Young, Mundt, 
Humphrey, Murray, and 24 others.) 

6. Adequate food and fiber safety reserve in United States under National 
Stockpiling Act. (Bills introduced by Senator Mansfield and Congressmen 
Metealf and Brooks.) 
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LOAN AUTHORIZATIONS 


have listed the several loan authorizations at the top of the table. These 
do not represent Government expenditures. ‘They are credit advances 
which are repaid to the United States Treasury with interest. 

Whether these loan authorizations are large or small or nonexisting does not in 
any way affect the burden upon taxpayers. These loans release productive 
energy for productive uses; they result in improved conditions and an expanded 
economy and/or cost free as far as the Govern vent and taxpayers are concerned 
Increasing the amount of these loan authorizations can help a lot of people, in 
cluding farmers, and such increases would be a burden to none. 


It is beyond my understanding why there is any sincere opposition to adequat« 
loan authorization for Farmer’s Home and Rural Electrification loans 
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FARM OWNERSHIP LOANS 


\pproximately one-fourth of our farm families are tenants Lach vear an older 
eration of farm owners retire from tarming and a full new generation must take 
ver the responsibility 
\ farm ownership loan program of the seope consistent with our national 
radition of homeowning family farmers would greatly exceed the $19 million 
ypriation for this item that was ineluded in the recommended budget request. 
fact this sum is so pitifully small that I sincerely wonder why we go through 
subterfuge of pretending to have a farm-ownership program at all l have 
sorely tempted to recommend to you that the item be eliminated so as not 
raise false hope The $275-million recommendation we have made would not 
enough alone to maintain the present low percentage of tenant Tarming in 
country Only $19 million will, of course, have no noticeable effeet upon 
creasing the proportion of owner-operators on our farms. If we wish to con 
e this program at all, your committee and the Senate should raise the item to 
nd $50 million so that the conference bill can be negotiated for at least $35 
on as the basis for moving toward a truly significant farm ownership program 


FARM HOUSING LOAN 


he authority for the farm housing loan program has not yet been extended 
yond its expiration date at the end of this year Your committee is not, there- 
re, in position now to act upon this matter l urge vou to use your influence to 
ring about renewal of this program. 


FHA PRODUCTION LOANS 


The FHA production and subsistence loan program this year is just about 
qual to one-half the need If farm incomes continue to fall the need for these 
oans will increase Recognizing that the House bill provides only $120 million 
for this item, | recommend that your committee raise the figure to at least $180 
niiiion 

WATER-FACILITIES LOANS 


Che water-facilities loan program is now confined to the 17 Western States, 
Lack of water at crucial periods during the growing season has increasingly 
become a critical factor in farm production in many parts of the 31 Eastern States, 

The program should be expanded to cover the entire Nation. Pending enact 

ent of such legislation I urge your committee to allocate at least $10 million 
f loan authorization for application in the 17 Western States 


RURAL ELECTRIC AND RURAL TELEPHONE LOANS 


Our recommendation for $200 million each for rural electric and rural telephone 
loan authorizations reflects our belief that these services should be made available 
to farm families as rapidly as effective and sound farmer cooperatives can arrange 
for the installation and organization of the work. The figures we have recom 
nended are the rock-bottom sound needs of already prepared loan applications 
now pending over and above carryover funds that have been unused by the 
Administration 

\ $75 million loan level will require the typical farm family to wait more than 
wice as long for telephone service as a $200 million level would require 

\ppropriation of only $100 million for rural electric loans will cause a still 
further deterioration of service available from systems already built, and will 
establish the foundation for a continuing brownout of electricity for already elec 
trified farms, and will further delay central station electric power to a large num- 
ber of unelectrified farms, particularly in the sparsely settled areas 


DIRECT APPROPRIATIONS 


Most of the direct appropriations in the bill before your committee are not 
subsidies to farmers in any shape or form. A few of these items contribute to 
equalizing the farmers’ bargaining power with the rest of the economy. 

But most of these items are of direct benefit to the entire country or to special 
groups of nonfarmers. Most of these programs are farm programs only in the 
sense that they are carried out on farms or in cooperation with farmers or in 
connection with farm-produced commodities 
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SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


I wish to commend the action of the House of Representatives in raising thi 
item by more than $5 million above the amount recommended by Secretary 
genson. I do not, however, believe the $71.4 million figure in the House bill is 
sufficient. We recommend that these items be raised. Flood prevention by $ 
million; watershed protection by $5 million; and technical service to farmer 
within soil conservation districts by $3.6 million. 

[ agree with the House action in refusing to follow Secretary Benson’s plan to 
make farmers pay for soil-conservation plans prepared in the general nationa 
interest. 

FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE 


\s I understand it, the House bill represents a temporary acceptance of Seer: 
tary Benson’s plan not to expand the crop-insurance program to additiona 
counties as well as his plan to load certain administrative and experimental costs 
with the premiums charged to farmers. 

The legislative history regarding crop insurance originally and at various time 
of amendments to the legislation has consistently made it clear that the impacts 
of crop failures without insurance protection go far beyond the disaster to thé 
farmer and for this reason there is abundant national interest in protecting farmers 
ayainst crop disaster through a Federal crop-insurance program and to justify the 
payment of administrative funds from general appropriations. 

The effect of the Benson plan, which would permit the addition of practically al 
administrative expenses to premium income, would be to raise premiums by 
approximately 35 percent An analysis of the ratio of administrative costs t 
premium income by States in the past shows a variation of administrative costs 
equal to 6 percent of the premium income in Montana and 160 percent in a small-farn 
State like Alabama. If the policy intended to be followed under this legislation is 
to distribute the administrative costs on a uniform ratio to all areas, it would of 
course increase the cost of insurance in high risk, large-farm States far beyond the 
actual cost of the program. If, on the other hand, it is intended to have each State 
stand its own cost, it would, of course, make the premium rate prohibitive in a 
small-farm area. 

We are opposed to this plan because if the Federal crop-insurance program cal 
eventually be developed so that all farmers can have this protection on all com- 
modities, the administrative costs to the Government would be much cheaper 
than relief and other emergency measure costs have been in the past when crop 
disaster occurred. 

We do, therefore, recommend that your committee refuse to accept this Benson 
proposal. We urge you to direct the Department to carry out the intent of the 
Young bill that was enacted by Congress only last year. The program should be 
expanded to additional counties as provided in the basic law. Administrative 
charges should not be warded with premiums. This will require the appropriatior 
of $10.3_million as we have recommended. 


FUNDS TO ADMINISTER RURAL ELECTRIC AND TELEPHONE LOANS 


Many essential and worthwhile services to farmers’ rural electric cooperatives 
have been curtailed and abolished. These should be restored. Instead of folding- 
up the electric program it should be expanded. To provide for these restorations 
we recommend $10 million be appropriated for this item. 


SERVICES AND ADMINISTRATION, FHA 


To service and administer a really significant program of Farmers’ Home 
Administration loans would require an appropriation in the amount of the $54.4 
million we have recommended. The present folded-up program is hardly worth 
administering at all. 

However, with the modest expansion in loan authorizations that I have indicated 
above the administrative item should be raised to about $27.5 million. I am in 
full agreement with the House Committee on Appropriations that Secretary 
Benson’s action in eliminating farm appraisers and home management supervisors 
was both foolish and inefficient. Both of these grcups of employees should be 
restored to duty. 

I am deeply concerned about the charges being made in the Farmers’ Home 
Administration. It appears to me that the essential character of the agency is 
being deliberately destroyed. Instead of continuing as a dynamic, effective 
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ney to assist disadvantaged farm families to become self-reliant, fully adequate 
nmercial-family farmers, this agency is rapidly becoming little more than a 
itter day version of a feed and seed loan disaster relief agency. 
If that is the Benson plan we should be told now. This would at least dispell 
pretense that nothing has changed and the aim’is still to increase farm family 
nership of adequate economic units. 


SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 


[ commend the action of the House of Representatives and its Appropriations 


nittee in restoring the full amount for the school-lunch program. Secretary 

on’s plan to destroy the very essential Section 6 phase of this popular and 
st worthwhile program can only indicate that he cannot have familiarized 
self with this most worthwhile program. It is fortunate for America’s school- 
idren that the House overrode Secretary Benson’s proposal on this item As 
figures in the following detailed statement indicate the funds appropriated 
this worthy project should be increased to at least $97 million for the sole 
pose of keeping up with increasing school enrollments 


FARMER COOPPRATIVE SERVIC! 


rhe services of this agency should be at least doubled. The number of farmer 
operatives, and the number of cooperative members has increased greatly in 
e last 15 years Yet this agency has a smaller appropriation now than it had 
{vears ago. I urge your committee to raise the House figure by at least $250,000. 


EXTENSION AND RESEARCH 


| recommend that vour committee accept the full amounts for these items as 
cluded in the bill passed by the House of Representatives. 


FOREST SERVICE 


[ commend the action of the House of Representatives in refusing to go along 
vith the severe cuts proposed by Secretary Benson in forest-fire prevention, 
forest-fire research, and aid to State services to private timber landowners. I 
rge your adoption of the provisions of the House-passed bill on their Forest 
Service items. 
PROTECTIVE AND MARKETING SERVICES 


I recommend that your committee take the same action as the House in refusing 
to go along with the Benson plan to abolish or severely curtail the nationally im- 
portant protective and marketing services of the Department of Agriculture. 
The United States is one of the very few countries of the world, where a traveler 
can stop anywhere and be assured of obtaining disease free milk and fresh fruits 
and vegetables. We have developed to where accepted grades and standards 
facilitate trade and where plant and animal diseases and pests are kept under 
tolerable limits of control. 

These are national concerns as the House Appropriations Committee stated in 
its report. We should not be mislead by the glittering economy lures of those 
who would unload the total burden upon the States. 


SUGAR ACT 


There appears to be little controversy anymore over the Sugar Act or appro- 
priations to carry it out. Some of my first efforts in the field of farm legislation 
was working with the late Senator Costigan to bring about enactment of the 
original Sugar Act. I believe we would do well to apply the principles of the Sugar 
Act to additional farm pregrams. 


15-B RUST, DUSTSTORMS 


I cannot close this statement without making specific mention of two circum- 
stances of crucial national concern. 15—B rust of wheat, particularly durum, and 
the duststorms of the southern plains. 

In the figures available to me I have been unable to determine whether or not 
the House bill makes adequate provision of funds to finance an adequate level of 
research to develop resistant varities or other means of checking the destructive 
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I5—-B wheat rust Il urge your committee to give special attention to this iten 
to be sure that it is adequately covered 

Your committee is already familiar with the ravages of duststorms in Texas 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, and Colorado. I urge you to mak« 
sufficient ACP funds available next year to handle the special Dust Bowl ACP 
project Moreover, I recommend that you examine the Agricultural Researc! 
Service projects carefully to be sure that funds are earmarked for special researc! 
in the southern great plains so that we can find out how to protect ourselves ad 
quately from the ill-effects of recurrent droughts and high winds 


ACP AND CONSERVATION ON DIVERTED ACRES 


“ note at the bottom of the tabulation before vou, we have recon 
that the forward authorization for the agricultural conservation progran 
million instead of the $195 million figure approved by the House. 

addition we recommend the appropriation of $250 million for the conserva 
incentives program for diverted acres when the legislation is adopted. 

House Appro} riations Committee noted in its report, the $55 millio: 
1 in the House bill will be grossly inadequate for a nationwide diverted 
gram. 


ED STATEMENT OF NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, BEFORE THE SENATI 
RCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS, APRIL 27, 1954 


Che decisions made by vour committee on the Agriculture Department budget 
require determinations on a great many matters of tremendous significance to 
the everyday life of every man, woman, and child in this great Nation for many 
years ahead You are dealing not only with the expenditure of a goodly number 
of tax dollars, but also with important Government functions that will directly 
and importantly determine (1) the abundance, quality and cost of food, fiber, 
and forest products that will reach an increasing number of United States con- 
sumers in the years ahead; (2) the well-being and opportunity of nearly 24 millions 
of farm people, and of 6 million processors and distributors of agricultural products 
and their dependents; and (3) the economic outlook of 9 million laborers, manu- 
facturers and merchants and their dependents who produce and distribute the 
supplies and services that farm families need and want to be able to buy. 


PROGRAMS DEVELOPED IN RESPONSE TO NEED AND DEMAND 


The history of the United States Department of Agriculture provides an ad 
mirable example of the response of democratic government to the expressed needs 
and aspirations of an intelligent and energetic citizenry. The people of the United 
States are an impatient and ambitious people, jealous of their democratic rights 
and freedoms, ever striving for greater abundance, better quality, and higher 
efficiency in the production of the goods and services that make life more bearable 
and more comfortable. 

These virile democratic ideals of American life, grounded in the traditions and 
culture that have always characterized the system of family-owned and family- 
operated farms, is mirrored in the legislation adopted by the Congress and assigned 
for administration to the Department of Agriculture. These statutes were adopted 
by the democratic process by which the differing points of view of many millions 
of people are brought into agreement on what needs to be done. 

lhe work your committee does each year in reviewing the budgetary require- 
ments of the Department of Agriculture is always of great significance. This 
vear, vour work is of even greater significance and difficulty owing to the coinci- 
dence of a number of exceptional circumstances. 

First, a great complex combination of monopolistic economic and _ political 
forces has. this session of Congress, continued the efforts thev began several 
vears ago to wreck the many fine food, fiber, and farn’ programs that farmers 
have fought for and obtained during the 20 years since the disastrous days of 
drought and depression. This group of farm program wreckers includes many 
of the big names in big business of Wall Street and LaSalle Street. Farmers 
Union is distressed and disappointed to observe that this group also includes 
several so-called national farm leaders and officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture as members of the “‘false economy”’ bloc. The participants in this vast 
operation to wreck the farm program, and the various ‘front’? groups they are 
using in their propaganda campaign, was described in an analytical article that 
was published in the National Union Farmer of about 2 years ago and included in 
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record of the hearings of the Senate Committee on Agricultural Appropria- 
ons. More recently the tie-in of these groups of Department of Agriculture 
officials has been revealed by Senator Gillette of lowa in the Congressional Record 

We realize that the activity of this wrecking crew makes the work of your 
committee much more difficult than would otherwise be the case. But, we also 
know that you realize that it puts an even higher premium upon the calm deliber- 
itions and statesmanlike actions that have characterized your committee 
ope ration. 

The great importance of your work is also heightened this year by the dawning 
realization that this Nation must make a deliberate and special effort to insure 
an increasingly abundant production of food and fiber to meet the increasing 
demands of a growing population and an expanding economy. ‘The population 
of the United States is currently increasing by more than 2% million persons per 
vear. By 1975, we shall probably have upwards of 200 million people within our 
boundaries. Population increase alone will require one-fourth to one-third more 
products from our farms not counting the probably increased per person consump- 

on that will come from an expanding national economy. It will be tragic 
ndeed if we, as a nation, do not act intelligently to insure our own future supply 
of food and fiber 

We are convinced that a very important step in doing so is to maintain and 
mprove the programs of the United States Department of Agriculture All of 
these programs were adopted by the healthy give-and-take of the democratic 
policy making process and, as you know, have been changed and improved from 
time to time to meet changing conditions and new needs. As a matter of fact, 
the history of the Department of Agriculture is an impressive example of the 
response of responsible democratic government to the needs and aspirations of an 
onkgntenes citizenry. 

Mr. Chairman, underlying much of the conflicting testimony your committee 

1as heard and will hear this year is a basic and distinct difference of opinion about 
iG nature and worth of the economic and political system we have in this country. 
In some of the statements you hear, you will be able to detect two major themes 
of despair. 

First, you will hear an expression of a basic distrust of the ability of the 
democratic political process to make wise policy decisions on economic affairs 
lhe farm program wreckers will tell you that democratic institution such as the 
two-party system, the checks and balances of the legislative and executive branches 
of the Government, and the democratically elected farmer committee system 
cannot be trusted to come out with the right answers to such problems as soil 
conservation; protection of farm family income through price supports, and crop 
insurance; farm credit and money, credit and banking. 

This same group of farm program wreckers in the ‘false economy bloe’’ will, 
also, demonstrate a great lack of faith in the future of the American economy 
and its ability to produce in sufficient abundance to afford the expenditures 
required to insure our own future food and fiber needs. ‘ 

We disagree violently with both of these points of view. First, we are con- 
vinced that the kind of government and democratic political processes that we 
have in this country that have developed by trial and error, beginning with the 
Declaration of as the American Revolution, and the Constitution 
with the Bill of Rights, is the best form of government and political operation that 
man has ever developed in the long history of the world. Our democracy is not 
perfect, of course, but it is mighty good. Farmers Union trusts it, in the long pull, 
to come out with wise decisions on matters of economi-, as well as other phases of 
public policy. 

Second, we are convinced that the United States with an economy that has 
proved itself capable of continued expansion is well able to shoulder its responsi 
bilities to the people. For example, our gross national production in the fourth 
quarter of 1953 was at an annual rate of almost $363.5 billion. This is more than 
four times as large as in 1939, only 15 years ago and is up 3.5 billion from the 
same period in 1952. Since 1947, the increase in production in current dollars 
has been $133.9 billion, or $22.3 billion per year on the average. The average 
increase of national production in any one month of the past years up to June of 
1953 exceeded the entire annual budget estimate for the regular activities of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Until very recently nearly everyone in the United States, other than farmers, 
was producing and enjoying the highest standard of living in our whole history. 
No other nation, now, or at any time in history has had so comfortable a real 
income so well distributed among the people. And as great as has been our 
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productive and distributive attainment we have only partially tested our power 
we have never even closely approached the limit of our potentialities. 

As you, yourself, Mr. Chairman, have said so well, so many times, ‘‘We cannot 
have a prosperous Nation without having a prosperous agriculture as its founda 
tion stone.”’ In our own statement we have documented that belief as we se 
it based upon historical economic facts. If we are to maintain the ability of 
farmers to produce a sustained and increased abundance of food, fiber, a1 
timber products, We must in these days maintain a prosperous agriculture. 


NEED FOR EXPANDING ECONOMY 


Moreover, we have reached the time in world history when we must, perforce, 
think, plan, and act in terms of abundance rather than scarcity. Personal 
I am convinced that we can do much to win real friendship for America abroa 
by giving our food surplus to those who do not have the means of buying thi 
faod needed by their people. I like to start these hearings today with a sense of 
gratitude that we do have surpluses of food. 

The Agriculture Department budget before your committee is part and pare: 
of a general trend toward stagnation. It is of a piece with, and fully consistent 
with, the administration sliding-seale farm price-support recommendations and it 
timid “rolling readjustment’? economic report. We cannot have a prosperou 
America without a prosperous agriculture. Nor can we have a prosperous 
agriculture without a prosperous general economy. 

My interest in the stability and growth of the American economy as a whol 
has been of long duration. I actively participated in the development of the 
original full employment bill. This bill was based upon the proposition that th« 
people of the United States, through their instrumentalities of government 
should assume ultimate responsibility for maintaining full employment; and that 
if the level of economic activity stimulated by all types of private outlays wit! 
all available incentives were inadequate to maintain full employment, then the 
Government itself on behalf of the people should make up the difference throug! 
useful publie outlays. I think that this is a sound economic philosophy, consistent 
with our traditions and our purposes, and that it will ultimately prevail. It is 
better to spend public funds to create wealth than to waste human lives throug! 
unmerited unemployment, farm foreclosures, and land erosion. 

The Employment Act of 1946 did represent an enormous step forward. It went 
much further than merely to impose a responsibility to avoid recessions or depres- 
sions. It declared a continuing policy and responsibility of the Federal Govern 
ment, in cooperation with industry, agriculture, labor, and State and local 
governments, to promote maximum employment, production and purchasing 
power of all segments of the economy. It gave no evidence of being contented 
with anything short of these objectives. It emphasized maximum levels. The 
term means optimum utilization of our manpower, our resources, and our oppor 
tunities to create a constantly higher standard of living and a constantly more 
abundant life for all the American people. 

I was gratified to note that my interpretation, which I presented to the joint 

committee, was adopted by that committee in its own report. I was also gratified 
that the joint committee recommended by a 12 to 2 vote against adoption of the 
sliding seale. 
The report does not teli us what levels of employment or production or pur 
lasing power are needed in 1954, It does not analyze to what degree we are 
now falling short, or in what parts of the economy the existing state of affairs 
departs most seriously from the desirable state of affairs. 

\ report which does not attempt to define what kind of economic adjustments 
we need, or where we want to go, cannot recommend the appropriate or adequate 


there. 


cl 


economic p »licies to help Is get 
With respect to business activity in the field of outlays for plant and equipment, 


he report quotes and seems to accept an estimate that these outlays in 1954 will 


t 
be about 5 percent less than the outlays in 1953. 

With respect to housing construction, the report estimates that it “may be 
expected to continue at a level close to that of 1953.’’ The discussion of this 
subject carries the clear implication that any variation is more likely to be on the 


aown id 


le than on the upside, 

With respect to consumer outlays, the report states that ‘during the next 4 to 
6 months, the disposable income of individuals, that is, personal income after 
taxes—may well approximate the rate of the last quarter of 1953.” While the 
report seems to hope that consumer outlays may increase without incomes 
increasing, through a reduction in savings, the net impact of the discussion is to 
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mvey the expectancy that consumer outlays may with good fortune not fall 

low the level of the last months of 1953. 

With respect to Government expenditures for goods and services the report. 
estimates that Federal outlays in 1954 will be moderately lower than in 1953, 
ind that this may be counterbalanced in part by increases in State and local 

xpenditures. 

With respect to agriculture, the report contains the happy thought that agri- 
ilture ‘“‘will continue to be confronted in 1954 with problems.”’ It says that 

f the domestic demand for foods and fibers continues at about its present high 
evel”’—of which the report seems not at all certain—‘‘the prospects are that 
arm operators’ realized net income will be close to its 1953 estimated level.’ 

In summary, even after taking account of the stimulating effects expected t 
esult from the policies proposed, there is not a single basic area of the economy 

which the report firmly anticipates or takes vigorous steps toward a substantial 
and immediate growth of outlays or a growth cf economic activity above recent 
levels 

So the “Basis For Confidence” in the Economie Report is that we may not 
have a serious depression and that by maintaining the levels of activity of recent 
nonths we may in 1954 do almost a3; well as in 1953 (since 1953 as a whole was 

tter than the most recent months of 1953). The report shows no basis of 
onfidence and advances no policies toward the end that maximum employment 
ind production and purchasing power will be regained early in 1954 as a basis 
for a stable and growing economy in the vears ahead. 

These deficiencies in the Economie Report are far more serious than they appear 
m the surface. If every major part of the economy is just a little bit lower in 
954 than in 1953, or even just about the same, the loss to our economy when 
neasured against our needs and potentials will be very great indeed. This is 
because we must measure our needs and objectives for 1954, not against our 
performance or potentials in 1953, but rather against our potentials in 1954 
Every year, we have a larger population, and a rapidly progressing technology. 
Unless we keep up with this by registering actual gains in employment and pro- 
luction and purchasing power, we fall further and further behind. If output and 
purchasing power stand still, employment will drop as productivitv continued to 
nerease, unemployment will rise and farm prices and incomes will fall. To be 
stable, we must grow. 

Let me now illustrate this by some specific statistics. In the second quarter 
of 1953, before the start of the general economic recession, we had in the American 
economy a condition approximating maximum production, employment and 
purchasing power, even though serious conditions already exited in agriculture 
and among low-income families. And we had this condition without any general 
nflation. 

Under these conditions, in the second quarter of 1953, our total national 
product at an annual rate was about $370 billion; personal consumption outlays 
at an annual rate were about $230 billion; gross private domestic investment at 
in annual rate was about $59 billion; and Government purchases cf goods and 
ervices—Federal, State and local—at an annual rate were about $83.5 billion. 
Employment at midyear 1953 was about 63 million, or let us say about 62 million 
when adjusted for seasonal variation, and unemployment as _ officially 
estimated was only about 1% million 

Now measured against this, what do we need for maximum employment, por- 
duction, and purchasing power in 1954, allowing for a growing populati on a 
growing labor force if enough job opportunities exist, and a rapidly advancing 


echnologyv and produce tivitv? 


I am personally convinced that we need to chart a course that will each year 
ri tig the gross national products as measured in dollars by at least 10 percent and 

n physical volume between 5 and 10 percent per year. Taking the minimum 
figure and assuming no further inflation of industrial prices, we need in 1954 
representing a maximum employment, production and purchasing power econ- 
omy—a total annual product of not less than $385 billion, personal consumption 
uutlays of not less than 240 to 243 billion dollars, and gross private domestic 
nvestment of not less than 60 to 63 billion dollars. This assumes that Govern- 
ment purchases of goods and services—Federal, State, and local—will be in the 
neighborhood of $82 billion, which follows from the declared intention of the ad- 
ministration to decrease Federal outlays in an amount which the Economic 
Report expects can be compensated for only in part by an increase in State and 
local outlays. All these figures are stated at the current general price level, to 
reflect real growth. 
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This means that for a full economy in 1954, the total national product must b 
not less than $15 billion higher than the annual rate in the second quarter of 1953 
and not less than $20 billion higher than the annual rate in the fourth quarter of 
1953. It means that personal consumption outlays must be about 10 to 13 billio: 
dollars higher than the annual rate in the second quarter of 1953, and that gros 
private domestic investment must be from 1 to 4 billion dollars higher than th¢ 
annual rate in the second quarter of 1953. If this is accomplished, we can ar 
should have 63 million civilian jobs in 1954, contrasted with a seasonally adjuste 
full employment level of about 62 million in the middle of 1953. In December 
1953, we had only about 60,700,000 civilian employed 

With this steady growth rate—which is what maximum employment and pro 
duction mean—our total national output should rise from the annual rate of $370 
billion in the middle of 1953 to an annual rate of about $500 billion by the end of 
1960. Over the same span of time, expressed in annual rates, personal consump 
tion outlays should rise from $230 billion to about $330 billion, and gross private 
domestic investment from $59 billion to around 80 to 85 billion dollars. In a $50¢ 
billion economy, this would leave room for Government purchases of goods an 
services—Federal, State, and local—at an annual rate of the second quarter of 
1953. This amount of public outlays by 1960, which should be sufficient to meet 
our economic and human needs if defense spending can by then be safely reduced 
much further, would be only about 17 to 18 percent of our total national product ir 
1960, contrasted with Government purchases of goods and services at all levels 
coming to more than 22 percent of our total national product in the second quarter 
of 1953. In such a full economy, the Federal budget could be balanced with a 
20-percent reduction in tax rates 

With these gains in the overall between now and the end of 1960, we can achieve 
the following: 

We can have 70 million civilian jobs. 

We can bring up to a $4,000 a vear standard of living the 25 percent of all 
American families who in 1950 had incomes of less than $2,000, the additional 15 
percent who had less than $3,000, and the additional 15 percent who had less than 
$4,000. This would absorb less than half of the total increase in personal con 
sumption and personal incomes between now and the end of 1960, thus leaving 
plenty of room for higher income families to make further gains. 

We can achieve a gain of about 40 percent in the overall standard of living 

We can raise the average weekly earnings of production workers in manu 
facturing from a little more than $71 a week in 1953 to about $100 a week, whic! 
would raise average annual earnings from about $3,500 to about $5,000. 

We can increase farm production by 20 to 25 percent above current levels, and 
in a $500 billion economy find plenty of markets for the absorption of this product 
We can by 1960 have an annual farm income of $40 billion or better, contrasted 
with about $33 billion in 1952 

A lifting of business opportunity by 1960 to a total annual investment rate of 
80 to 85 billion dollars should provide annual corporate profit opportunities 
before taxes of about $55 billion even at more reasonable rates of profits than i 
recent years, contrasted with the level of about $44 billion in 1953. With lower 
tax rates, the increase in profits after taxes would be still greater. 

We can afford to provide, and by 1960 should provide, average retirement 
annuities under the Social Security System of at least $200 a month. 

And we can by 1960, provide a truly American standard of education and healt! 
for every American family. 

But we shall not reach these fair goals in the years ahead unless we move toward 
them year by year. We shall certainly not reach them if we remain complacent 
in the face of an economic decline which, comparing the annual rate in the second 
quarter of 1953 with the annual rate in the fourth quarter of 1953, has already 
brought a drop of $5.7 billion in our total national product, and much more 
serious drops in important parts of the economy. 

I have already pointed out that the Economic Report expresses satisfaction 
with the prospect that export demand for our farm products may not weaken 
further in 1954, and that the realized net income of farm operators may be close 
to the 1953 estimated level if the domestic demand for foods and fibers continues 
at what the report characterizes as the present high level. I am not satisfied 
that American agricultural and farm families stay where they are now, either as 
to production or incomes. They should advance along with the rest of the econ- 
omy. But the Economie Report looks even further backward than 1953 in its 
approach to the farm problem. For example, the report has this extraordinary 
Statement: 
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frends in real farm income have been distinctly unfavorable since 1947, 
pite a generally prosperous national economy. During 1947-53, operators’ 
al net farm income per farm fell almost one-third and their real net farm income 
er farm-family worker fell one-fifth. However, 1947 marked an all-time peak 
realized net farm incomes, and agriculture has been in a relatively good ducinedad 
ition to make postwar readjustments. Its financial liquidity remains high, 
withstanding the decline in farm incomes. The real value of total agricultural 
and of farm proprietors’ equities, per farm or per farm-family worker, is 
stantially above 1947 levels.” 

Now, I submit, what kind of second-class citizen is the American farmer, 

iat he should be told by his Government to look backward to 1947 in measuring 

e state of his affairs, when all other sectors of the economy have advanced 

ormously since 1947 in their incomes, their standards of living, and their 
retained assets? 

There are many other instances where the report treats the farmer differ- 

ntly from everybody else For example, the report says that net farm income 

1953 was 7.4 percent below 1952; that retail sales of farm equipment and 

achinery in 1953 were 17 percent below 1952; and that gross investment in farm 

\ildings, motor vehicles, and other machinery and equipment declined 11 percent 

1953 compared with 1952. These figures, it seems to me, show not only what 
s happening to the farmer, but also the relationship between his economic con- 
lition and that of industrial producers and distributors in the long run. The 
Keonomie Report attempts to solace us with the thought, as follows: “But even 

1953 gross farm investment was larger than the normal wear and tear on the 
existing farm plant and equipment.’ 

Why is the report satisfied with the finding that the farmer is just about keep- 
ng even with respect to plant and equipment, while it proposed unnecessary 
fax concessions to accelerate the development of new plant and equipment by 

ndustry, although industry during the past few vears has been adding to its 
‘tock of new plant and equipment at the highest rates ever in peacetime? The 
unswer to this question is plain, and it reveals the whole economic philosophy 
vhich underlies the attitude of the Economie Report and the sliding-seale price 
program toward the farm problem. The whole tenor of the Economie Report and 
the assumption behind the sliding-scale recommendation is that the overall level 
f farm production is adequate or too high, and that farm policy should be read- 
justed to prevent a further growth in farm output or to encourage an actual 
reduction, in order to get rid of the problem of farm surpluses. This is a com- 
pletely wrong appraisal of the farm problem, as Congressman Anderson has 
pointed out 

Maybe we have enough farm output, when measured against the current size 
and condition and behavior of the economy; and, of course, farm surpluses will 
get bigger and bigger if the economy is allowed to move further downhill. But 
we do not have enough farm output to meet the needs and desires of American 
families or of American industries if our economy continues to grow as it should. 
If in the few vears ahead we remove poverty from the United States as we have 
the productive power to do, if we provide a truly American standard of diet for 
all American families, and if we grow year by year to a $500 billion economy 
by 1960, we shall by then as I have already indicated, need at least a 20 to 25 
percent increase in farm output 

The report completely overlooks the desirability of putting American food 
and fiber to work for the interest of free-world economic development and other- 
wise to bolster the foreign policy of the Nation. Our magnificent farm produc- 
tive capacity provides a real source of strength in halting and rolling back Russian 
totalitarian imperialism. In my opinion, at least $1 billion a year of farm com- 
modities should be used for this purpose over and above our usual farm exports 

The stated objective of the report, to “encourage needed and effective adjust- 
ments of production to current demand and carryover,’ is an abysmally short- 
sighted and wrongheaded approach to the whole problem of agric ulture in a healthy 
and expanding American economy. It is hard indeed to see how to reconcile 
this approach with the facts showing how seriously the demand for city products 
has already been affected by the current condition of agriculture. 

The substitution of flexible 75-90 percent supports for what the Secretary of 
\griculture calls “high and rigid price supports” would not lead to sound adjust- 
ments in production, but only to further downward adjustments in farm income 
There is very little in the history of American agriculture to justify the idea that 
lower farm prices and lower farm incomes bring corresponding restraints in farm 
production 
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Nor is there any worthy support in experience for the idea that lower farm price 
would maintain or enlarge farm incomes by increasing the consumption of farn 
products. How could this happen, when the statistics in the Economie Report 
show that a reduction in farm prices and incomes of tremendous magnitude sinc: 
late 1951 has been accompanied by very little decrease in total farm productio: 
and relatively very little change in consumer food prices? So long as we have ar 
administered or semimonopolistic price structure outside of agriculture, a dé 
pressed level of farm incomes and prices will not result in much reduction of con- 
sumer prices, unless and until the depression of agriculture helps to produce a 
general depression throughout the economy. In that event, everybody would bi 
worse off, and nobody would be better off. 

The truth of the matter is that the Economic Report and the arguments ad- 
vanced before your committee by sliding-scale advocates embrace the sales propa- 
ganda, circulated now for many years, to the effect that the farmers of America 
have been receiving too large a share of the national income. Even when farn 
prices and incomes were at their peak, the average American farm family never 
achieved anything even approaching true parity of income with other segments 
of the population. Farm standards of living have risen over the years, but th 
rise has not nearly caught up with other standards of living. And what was a 
misguided approach to the farm price and income problem even when farm prices 
and incomes were at their peak, becomes a ridiculous approach in view of what 
has happened to farm prices and incomes in the most recent years, and in view of 
the clear demonstration that the evils which have befallen the American farmer: 
are gradually but surely inflicting increasing hardships and dangers upon the rest 
of the economy. 

THE BENSON-KLINE PLAN 


I turn now to a consideration of Secretary Benson’s statements before your 
committee, and specifically to those portions in which he attempted to justify 
President Eisenhower’s farm program recommendations. Frankly, I have been 
able to find but little difference between President Eisenhower’s price support 
recommendations and those with which your committee has become familiar in 
several years past as presented by the head of a contemporary farm organization 

I have noticed, also, that the gentleman to whom I refer has announced that 
he has launched his organization into a nationwide series of PX meetings to 
try to sell the sliding scale to farmers of the Nation. I had always thought 
until now that a PX is where soldiers can buy candy bars, but I understand 
that in Mr. Kline’s strange vocabulary, PX means policy execution. Maybe 
these meetings of theirs to try to sell the sliding scale are appropriately named. 

Secretary Benson states that the present farm price support program has four 
shortcomings. His reasoning is fallacious and his conclusions are incorrect, 

In the first place, the present system of farm price supports is neither high nor 
rigid, as the Secretary contends. He has adopted the scare words manufactured 
for him by the publicists of the only major farm organization which supports the 
sliding scale. Far from being rigid, the parity index, as Mr. Oris V. Wells of 
Agricultural Marketing Service and formerly Chief of Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, properly explained to your committee, is considerably more flexible 
than the index of prices that farmers must pay for the goods and services they 
buy from nonfarmers. The parity index as now calculated goes up and down with 
all the prices that farmers pay including wages of hired farm labor and the prices 
of feed, livestock and seed that farmers buy from each other. As a result the 
parity index fluctuates up and down even more than it would if the items I have 
named were omitted from the formula. Even with these items omitted, the 
resulting parity index would go up and down with the prices of goods and services 
purchased by farmers from the rest of the economy. Both Mr. Kline and the 
Secretary are speaking incorrectly when they contend that parity, and price 
supports based on parity, are rigid 

Moreover, present price-support levels are not high. Even if supports were 
set at 100 percent of parity as I have urged, they would not be high 

In 1949 farm prices averaged 99 percent of parity; farm income per person was 
52 percent of per person nonfarm income. In 1950 farm prices averaged 100 
percent of parity, farm people earned only 52 percent as much per person as did 
nonfarm people. Again in 1952, farm prices averaged 100 percent of parity. 
Farm people received only 49 percent as much per person as nonfarm people. 
At 100 percent of parity price as now calculated, farm people can earn an income 
of only half as much as nonfarm people. Prices received by farmers would have 
to be at least 150 percent of parity in order for farm people to have personal income 
proportional to nonfarm people. 
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The obvious point is that Kline and Benson are wrong in calling present sup- 
ports high. Present supports are neither high nor rigid. These are huckster 
rds, deliberately chosen to confuse and intimidate. I am hs appy to note that 

e members of your committee chose to be neither confused nor intimidated by 

ese untruthful scare words. 

Both Mr. Kline and Mr. Benson are, also, incorrect when they say that an ade- 

iate and properly administered price support program ‘“‘freezes’’ agriculture 

economic patterns.”’ If they are talking about the deliberate distortions 
ated in 1953 by the Seeretary in the announced supports on nonbasie commodi- 
es, they are probably correct. But these distortions, as Mr. Talbott and Mr. 
Baker point out in their statements, and as Mr. Whitten pointed out to the 
Secretary when he was before vour committee, are the results of discretionary 
‘tions taken by the Secretary himself. Such distortions were not intended by 

e Congress and they are not characteristics of a well-administered price-support 
program under the existing law. 

\ir. Kline and Secretary Benson are wrong again when they contend that the 
rice-support programs caused foreign buyers to reduce their purchases of export 
ymmodities. What kept those commodities from being sold in the world market 
is the deliberate policy decision of someone in the executive branch. I don’t 
now whether Mr. Benson is responsible or not. The Agricultural Act of 1949 
ives the Secretary of Agriculture the authority to sell CCC stocks in the world 
arket at competitive prices. This authority has not been used. The great 
ecline in farm exports occurred between the marketing vear ended in 1952 and 
at ending in 1953. And farm exports in 1954 are running little, if any, larger 
an last year, although we have heard a very great deal about special sales 
convoys, an international advertising and promotional campaign. Moreover, 
Secretary Benson has got to come forward with endorsement either of Mr. Whit- 
s bill to peak sales at competitive world prices or the Hill-Humphrey farm 
rading post bills to authorize sales for soft currencies. 

Moreover, Secretary Benson has not even given a report on the international 
food reserve resolution to establish an international farm trading post that was 

troduced last year under the sponsorship of, as I remember, 24 Senators from 

th sides of the political aisle. The failure to move United States farm products 
rests not on the doorstep of the price support program, but elsewhere 

Mr. Benson derived his alleged fourth shortcoming from his assertion of the 

t three. If they are false, the fourth is also false. He said to your committee 

huge surpluses pile up.’”’ The chairman of your committee took care of this on 
idequately on the first day of these hearings. There are no “huge surpluses’’ 
xcept in Mr. Benson’s mind, and those created by his own official actions as 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Since, as everyone knows, changing from 90-percent supports to 75-percent 

ding-seale supports will not either increase consumption nor decrease production, 

‘can but wonder what the Secretary’s driving at. It may be that his ultimate 
goal is revealed in his testimony. The Secretary prefers 90 to 75 sliding-scale 

pports to firm 90-percent supports. Then he says significantly: ‘“‘The program 

commended by the President is designed primarily to correct some of the obvi- 

is deficiencies in our present system and to point it in the right direction.” 1 

‘d not remind the me smbers of this committee, nor any farmers that a program 
pointed from 90 to 75 is pointed in a direction known generally as down. If 90 
to 75 is his direction, some place below 75 percent must be his goal. 

I do agree with Mr. Benson when he says “at this point the direction we take is 
far more important than the vehicle.” I do not agree, however, that down is the 
right direction in which to point farm prices and incomes. 

| may just be thickheaded, but I must admit that I cannot for the life of me 
understand how 75 percent of parity supports will insure farmers a “higher average 

icome than the present system”’ of price supports. That one is just beyond me. 

nless, of course, the Secretary is taking the long view suggested at one time by 

nder Secretary Morse, to turn out certain farm families and retire their farms to 
trees and grass. This would ultimately, if enough farmers were bankrupted and 
enough farms eliminated, bring about searce food and, of course, make consumers 
pay through the nose. 

I must say a word about Secretary Benson’s recommended reductions in appro- 
priations for disease and pest quarantine and control, sanitation, forest-fire control 
and other protective services now carried out cooperatively by tye State and 
Federal Governments through grants-in-aid to the States. Here again Mr. Kline 
and Secretary Benson are either grossly uninformed or are misrepresenting the 
facts. 
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Both Mr. Kline and Mr. Benson have stated that the people of the States must 
pay for these programs anyway, why send the money on a trip to Washingto 
and back. Such a statement is a facile falsehood, designed to sound profound 
and pleasing while glossing over the significant truth hidden by the generalization 
The truth of the situation is that the tax base and taxpaying ability, the wealt} 
and income of some States far exceeds that of others. 

There are probably more potentiai forest fires on privately owned land in some 
of our poorer States than in some of our richer States. Yet the standing timber of 
the Nation is a great resource for the future of all of us and our children. Most 
of the future timber supply will be grown in the poorer States and used in the 
richer States. Yet if the recommended cut for forest fire prevention stands th 
cost of control will be shifted to the poorer States 

| have been impressed in my travels over the world that there are few places 
outside the United States where I could be sure of getting disease-free milk and 
other foods. I have been proud and relieved that in my own country we have 
acted as a Nation to stamp out hoof-and-mouth disease, and to control bovin« 
tuberculosis and brucellosis 1 am distressed that Secretary Benson has recom 
mended throwing the full financial burden of indemnity payments, in this great 
work, upon the States 

There are poor States with lots of cows. I can but remember that food moves 
freely in interstate commerce The specific viruses and bacteria which cause 
these diseases do not recognize State lines. If the poor States are forced by lack 
of funds to become lax in enforcement, inspection, and action programs, the ill 
effects cannot be confined within those States but are a real and present danger 
that could easily spread to the richer States which were temporarily relieved of 
a part of the Federal expenditure on these services. 

My point is these are national programs in beneficial effects and should be least 
partially supported from the National Treasury 

The contention by the budget cutters that reduced Federal financing will serve 
to promote effective operations geared to local needs is both specious and untrue 
Of course, all programs should be effectively geared to local needs. But attain- 
ment of this aim is more importantly dependent upon adequate funds than upon 
the source of funds 


FARM PROSPERITY IMPORTANT TO NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Plain commonsense tells us that if one economic segment of our society is to 
prosper, then the other segments must prosper too. The economic wheels of this 
Nation won’t keep turning for long if one of those wheels—agriculture for in- 
stance—is flattened by an economic depression. 

But as just about everyone knows, the economic air is going out of the agri- 
cultural wheel It’s sinking, and whether it’s sinking into a depression, a reces- 
sion, or just down to a sunny plateau is merely playing with words What we 
all know is that farmers are in real economic trouble and unless something is 
done about it—and done quickly—then the rest of the Nation is heading for the 
same trouble 

It is essential that the rest cf the ccuntry understand this. That workers, 
businessmen, and prcfessional people fully realize that they cannot long prosper 
if the farmeis cf this Nation are allowed to slide into a depression. They should 
also understand that farmers depend on farm price supports as their bargaining 
power for a fair price. This is similar to organized labor’s ability to bargain 
for decent wages, and the American businessman’s dependency on tariffs, fair 
trade iaws, and cther artificial devices which enables him to set prices for the 
goods and services he sells 

Now that’s not difficult to understand, but it’s often clouded with fancy 
phrases, highly colored wcrds and confused thinking. Sometimes this cenfusion 
arises through ignorance but mcre often it is created purposefully in an attempt 
to distort the real issues and divide the citizens of this Nation over how their 
economy works 

One of the main purpeses cf our Government is to provide for the common 
welfare, and that means making a major attempt to bring about a mutual under- 
standing of the problems that confront us. It does not mean making a major 
attempt to create discord between farmers and consumers. 

But apparently this administration has launched a campaign to sow seeds of 
discord. It is attempting to turn consumer against farmer in order to frighten 
Congress into passing an impractical, unworkable system of farm price supports. 

In January the Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, appeared before 
the Senate Agriculture Committee and launched the most unbelievable attack 
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farmers this country has ever seen. He reported some of the same assertions 
before your committee. 

Here’s whet Mr. Benson said: “At what point will 140 million Americans 
vho do not live on farms rise up—as they did in the potato fiascc of a few years 
wo—and demand not revision but outright elimination of all direct aid to 
sgriculture? 

Well, I think I can answer Mr. Benson’s question. These 140 million Ameri- 
cans will rise up and demand eliminaticn of all direct aid to agriculture just as 

n as they are convinced by exactly the kind of propaganda that Mr. Benson 
tried to sell the Senate committee and repeated before your committee that a 
prosperous agriculture is a curse rather than a blessing to America. 

iz is apparent that Mr. Benson—the administration’s farm spckesman is 
attempting to blackjack city Congressmen into buying the “sliding scale system’ 

t pels supports. It is a definite campaign the outlines of which are already 
determined. 

\ large majority of farmers are opposed to the sliding scale system of farm- 
price support. They know it is impractical and unworkable. Impractical, that 
s, if agriculture is to be prosperous. 

The administration apparently knows that it cannot sell its unworkable farm 
plan to farmers, so it is attempting to sell 1t to city Congressmen by threatening 
to incite a political revolt among city consumers against farmers. 

This is a cold-blooded political maneuver which threatens to destroy all chances 
or the adoption of a sound, effective system of farm-price supports. But at 
ast one of the largest organized groups is not buying Mr. Benson’s campaign 
and it is not afraid to tell Congress its position. 

Just after Mr. Benson made his speech, which attempted to set consumers at 

throats of farmers, Walter Reuther, president of the CIO, wrote to the chair- 
ien of both the House and Senate Agriculture Committees. I would like to read 
a few excerpts from Mr. Reuther’s speech. He wrote, and I quote: ‘‘We denounce 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson’s attempt to incite city workers against farmers 
ind farmers against city workers by falsely stating that city workers are opposed 
to price supports for farm products. 

‘We do not believe that 140 million Americans who do not live on farms are 
ow or are likely to become opposed to ‘all direct aid to agriculture. 

Mr. Reuther goes on to say: ‘“‘They are aware, as specifically pointed out in 
he Eisenhower administration’s budget sent to Congress January 20, that the 
lirect Federal money aids to business exceed direct aids to agriculture including 
et costs of price supports. The business aids do not include billions in additional 
subsidy given business apart from direct appropriation.” 
ft Mr. Reuther said his organization was fully aware of these two important 
points: ‘‘First, farm productivity must be maintained at a level to insure at all 

mes (a) a supply of food sufficient to meet the needs of an expanding population 
at home: and (b) whatever obligations this Nation may assume abroad; and 
econd, agricultural prices must be stabilized at levels that will afford farmers a 
iir share of the Nation’s income.” 

And Mr. Reuther went on to tell the Congressmen that ‘‘we shall not be split 
away from and put in opposition to the working farm families in America. We 
suggest that instead of trying to set American citizens at each other’s throats, 
as Secretary Benson is attempting to do, the EKisenhower administration quickly 
address itself to this simple proposition: 

‘That food is grown to be eaten and fibers are grown to be worn and used; that 
hose who produce the foods and fibers should not be penalized for abundant 
production, but must be assured of adequate incomes,” and, “that consumption 
should be increased by bringing about, through investigation, exposure, and if 
necessary, antitrust prosecutions, reductions in exorbitant markups of food prices 
from the time they leave the farm gate to the time they arrive at the retail 
counter.” 

And finally, Mr. Reuther suggested that ‘‘so-called surplus foods and fibers 
should be moved into consumption and use within this country and abroad by 
methods that will strengthen, not weaken, our own and our allies’ economies.” 

Now that was not the leader of a farm organization speaking. It was the presi- 
dent of one of the Nation’s largest organized labor groups, the CIO. 

Farmers of this Nation should be extremely grateful to Mr. Reuther for his 
strong support of their farm programs and his keen insight into the problems of 
this Nation. 

In reality, however, Mr. Reuther, a leader of organized labor, never should 
have been required to defend farmers against their Secretary of Agriculture. 
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This Nation has come to a sad situation when farmers can no longer expect th: 
Secretary of Agriculture to present the true side of their story to Congress and 
must depend on a leader of organized labor to correct the Secretary of Agriculture’s 
testimony. To date, only organized labor—and the Farmers Union—has ob- 
jected to the Secretary of Agriculture’s transparent attempt to incite political 
warfare between consumers and farmers. 

The executive committee of the National Farmers Union, of which I am chair 
man, issued a statement sharply critical of Secretary Benson’s attempt to divide 
and split the citizens of - his country into warring factions. 

The executive committee’s statement said that Mr. Benson’s statement can 
“only serve to distort the entire question of an agricultural price policy and to 
create calculated dissension between farmers and consumers. In making th« 
statement, Mr. Benson did an enormous disservice to American agriculture.’ 

I have no doubt that farmers may expect more of this same kind of distortion 
from Secretary Benson and from one of our contemporary farm organizations in 
months to come as the battle over what kind of farm program we are to have gets 
hotter. Since it can’t gain the support of farmers themselves for its program, 
the administration is turning to consumers who live in the towns and cities. It 
is desperately trying to convince them that the sliding scale will mean a cheaper 
and more plentiful supply of food when in reality, it would mean exactly the 
opposite. It is trying to dissuade city Congressmen, through fear and intimi 
dation, to drop their long-time support of farm programs. And in doing this, 
the administration is risking the nation’s abundant food supply in order to win 
approval of a farm program farmers don’t want and which can well wreck our 
agricultural economy. 

You may be assured that the Farmers Union has no intention of sitting idly by 
while high administration officials attempt to wreck all chances of a sound farm 
price support program. 

Each time they attempt to divide and conquer by pitting consumer against 
farmer, we intend to answer them with the true facts. Each time they falsely 
describe the alleged merits of the sliding scale, we will counter with the real need 
for abundant food production. 

This is not just one person’s battle. Nor is it a battle to be fought and won 
bv farmers alone It is a fight upon the outcome of which we shall all share. We 
must convince our city cousins that our economy is so interwoven if one of us 
crashes, the we all crash together. 

As every farmer now knows, the President and his Secretary of Agriculture, 
Ezra Benson, have recommended a sliding scale price support program to this 
Congress. In addition to this, they are urging the use of a lower price parity 
formula. As sales propaganda, Mr. Benson launched his national campaign 
to arouse consumers against the present farm price support law or any extension 
of it. 

One hundred and forty’million consumers are being given @ completely dis 
torted picture of our farm programs Deliberately misleading figures on the cost 
of the price support program have been used and it appears will continue to be 
used in spite of the fact that Senator Young and others have insisted that Secretary 
Benson clarify the record. Gross exaggeration of the farm surplus problem by 
administration spokesmen is another attempt to arouse consumer and public 
resentment against our farm programs. Top officials of the American Farm 
Bureau started a series of nationwide State, county, and township meetings to 
“sell’’ farmers on the administration’s sliding scale price support program. 

These are some of the things we have to reckon with. They are blunt political 
facts of 1954. 

There is, however, plenty of evidence that not all the consumers nor all the 
Congressmen and Senators are swallowing the Kline-line, hook-and-sinker. 

We think the Farmers Union has been doing a pretty good job in getting out the 
true facts. Our dairy conference in Madison, Wis., last month accomplished a 





great deal in focusing public attention on a sick farm industry. It did much to 
inform the public, businessmen, and the Congress about the real problems and 
what the obvious solutions are. We are doing a great deal of research in all phases 


of the farm and consumer problem and we think we are making considerable 
progress in our campaign of truth and common sense. 

We believe that many businessmen who are, of necessity, realists themselves, 
understand that you can’t let the farmer slide down the economic rathole without 
provoking disastrous repercussions to their own welfare. The many advertise- 
ments of Main Street merchants that have found their way into the Congressional 
Record attest this fact. 
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This is another reason why many Congressmen and Senators are reluctant to 
accept the Benson recommendations at face value. This is another reason why 

iore and more Congressmen and Senators are carefully, even eagerly, considering 
he commonsense proposals of the Farmers Union. 

We think it is high time that farmers and businessmen begin to realize how 
closely their economic interests are interwoven. 

It’s time for business to realize that parity for farmers is as important to the 
businessman as it is to farmers themselves. Farm parity should be considered 
for exactly what it is—a cold-blooded economic objective that means dollars in 
the farmers pocket and profits on the businessman’s operation. It’s that simple 
It isn’t anything else. Parity is not a political slogan; it is not a partisan political 
term; it is not a subsidy; and it is not an idealogical concept dreamed up by the 
New Deal, the Fair Deal, the Farmers Union or the CIO. Parity is a concept 
that has been in use since the days of Herbert Hoover. Parity means for farmers 
a fair share of the national income—and because agriculture is a basic raw materials 
industry producing 70 percent of the raw materials that feed our economy, the 
price of agricultural raw materials is the principal factor in the size of our national 
neome. 

[ believe many businessmen are rapdily becoming aware of this. Parity 
income or lack of parity—which is now the case—can be readily translated by the 
machinery dealer, the druggist, the grocer, the auto dealer in terms of mounting 
inventories, reduced volume of sales, increasing totals of accounts and notes 
receivable. 

The majority of the businessmen in North Dakota, for example, realize what 
has been going on the last few years. In 1948 farm income in North Dakota was 

excess of $750 million. Since that high point, it has been steadily dropping 
until in 1953—5 years later—cash farm income in North Dakota was less than 
$400 million. This has been due to a number of factors. Appreciable drops in 
production due to weather account for part of the declining farm income in North 
Dakota. But the major cause was the decline in farm prices. And this decline 
came even with the present farm price-support program which pegs wheat at 90 
percent of parity and other grains variously from 75 to 90 percent of parity. 

Now let’s break down these figures. In 1948 the farm customer had, on the 
average, $12,500 to spend with the businessmen. Five years later—1953—that 
had been cut almost in half to something like $6,700. 

Most businessmen don’t have to be told that something has happened in these 
ust 5 years. All they have to do is check their books. They’re selling less com- 
ines, less tractors, less washing machines, less lumber, less of everything. They 
ave more stock on your shelves and more in the warehouse than they’ve ever 
ad before. Their credit problem is increasing and they are finding it harder and 
harder to keep collections current. They are finding themselves going to the bank 
more often to borrow money to carry inventories. They are paying less in income 
taxes, not because of lower rates, but because their profits are down. Many of 
them operated in the red this past year 

And now, the administration wants to slide basics still further downward to 
75 percent of parity. Add this to the 20- to 30-percent cut in wheat acreage 
add this to another 20 percent across-the-board cut in wheat prices if the new 
parity formula goes into effect—and you’ll see farm income in North Dakota go 
down another $100 million in a single year even if production remains the same. 

History has proved time and time again that farming is the most vulnerable 
segment of our economy. Particularly is this true in the South and in North 
Dakota and the other upper Great Plains States. Farmers get into economic 
trouble first and drag the rest of the economy down with them if farm incomes 
are not stabilized at high levels. Depressions are led by low farm prices and are 
fed by low farm incomes. A drop in farm income of nearly 50 percent in 5 years 
‘an hardly be termed a “healthy readjustment’’ as every farmer has long realized 
and many businessmen are now finding out. 

It is a proven economic and historical act that when the national economy 
fails to expand by as much as 10 percent in any year as measured by the dollar 
value of gross national product, that same year the prices received by farmers 
start dropping and pull down farm family income and purchasing power. This 
is the record 

In the 43 years since 1910, there have been 16 years when the national economy 
failed to expand by as much as 10 percent. In 12 of these years, farm prices and 
farm income dropped. 

In 20 of these past 43 years the national economy expanded by more than 10 
percent. In 18 of these years, farm prices and income rose. 
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Just as if to prove the rule, there were 4 years in which the national economy, 
expanded by exactly 10 percent. In one of these years there was no change in 
farm prices, in another year farm prices dropped 3 percent and in the remainin; 
2, farm prices rose 2 percent in 1 year, and 3 percent the other. 

If these, then, are the plain economic facts 


common to both farmers and 
businessmne then wi 


y not translate them into realistic political facts too? It 
is nothivg short of ridiculous for farmers to fight businessmen and businessm¢ 
to fight farmers in the economic and political arenas 

It has been encouraging to: 





ote during the past vear that greater understanding 
of mutual problems is developing Scores of small-town chambers of commercs 
have passed resolutions and have bought full page newspaper ads boosting the 
cause of full parity for farmers 

I should like now, to take a few moments to tell you how this Admi»istration 
is seeking to build economic pressures, designed to create political support for its 
program of lower prices support for farmers. I have already mentioned the 
program spearheaded by Mr. Benson to invite city consumer resentment against 
farmers and their price-support programs which have always heretofore received 
quite widespread support from city Congressmen 

An equally strong and calculated effort is being made to incite civil war in agri 
culture by setting commodity group against commodity group. First as T have 
said, consumers against all farmers, then cotton against dairy, dairy against feed 
grains, cattle against corn, feed grains against corn, corn against feed grains, and 








dairv against cottonseed and soybeans. 

Here is the way it is being done. Price supports for 1954 are as follows: The 
six basic commodities are required by law to be supported through 1954 at 90 
percent of parity These are wheat, corn, cotton, rice, tobacco and peanuts 
Levels of support for other commodities are left to the administrative discretion 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. There are certain limits to this discretion on 
certai commodities The Secretary has set support prices on certain other 
commodities as follows, for 1954: Flax 70 percent of parity, soybeans 80 percent, 
oats, barley and grain sorghums 85 percent and rye 85 percent. On February 
15 announced supports for dairy products at 75 percent of parity, effective 


April 1, as compared to 90 percent at present 


In processed form, flax is linseed oil and linseed meal, soybeans in processed 


for is soybean oil and soybean meal and cotton produces cottonseed Cottor 

seed in processed form is cottonseed oil and cottonseed meal. Linseed meal, 
cottonseed meal and soybean meal are high protein feeds, competitive with each 
othe | either competitive with or supplemental to oats, barley, grain sorghums, 
rve and co Oats, barlev, and corn have some nonfeed commercial uses but 
they are principally feed Rve is about 50 percent food and 59 percent feed 


The experts in animal nutrition at our Federal experiment stations and at our 
State land grant college experiment stations have worked for years to develop the 
actual pound for pound comparative feed value of all of these supplemental and 
competitive feed rhis ratio or relationship in terms of price is called the “feed 
value equivalent.”’ Largely since World War II, support prices on these com- 
petitive and supplemental feeds have been based on the “feed value equivalent” 
with 90 percent supports on corn, This was true of these support prices in 1953 
as announced in the fall of 1952. They were as follows: All related to corn sup- 
ports at 90 percent of corn parity, barley 85 percent of effective parity, oats 85 
percent of effective parity, grain sorghums 85 percent of effective parity, flax 80 
percent of parity, soybeans 90 percent of parity and rye 85 percent of parity and, 


of course, cotton at 90 percent of parity. Support prices announced for 1954 
thus far are as follows: Barley, oats and grain sorghums 85 percent of effective 
parity. Same percentage as 1952 but these three feed crops have been on transi- 


tional parity, which means the slide between the old parity and the new, at the 
rate of 5 percent each year. Therefore, barley, oats and grain sorghums are sup- 
ported at the same percentage of a lower parity price: Rye at 85 percent same as 
1953, flax 70 percent of parity down 10 percent, soybeans 80 percent down 10 
percent 

In terms of pricing: Oats supports are down 5 cents per bushel, barley is down 
9 cents per bushel, flax is down 65 cents per bushel, soybeans are down 28 cents 
per bushel, grain sorghums down 15 cents per hundredweight, and rye, no change. 

Obviously the ‘feed value equivalent” in terms of price relationships among 
these competitive and supplemental feeds and between all of them and corn sup- 
ports at 90 percent of parity has been completely destroyed. 

Normally when linseed meal is cheaper than soybean or cottonseed meal or 
eake, demand would shift there, bringing an upturn in the flax price. This does 
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ot happen because of our substantially open door to flax imports (principally 
from Argentina). Normally when oats, barley, grain sorghums or rye are priced 
too low in relation to corn, either corn comes down or the others come up to the 
feed value equivalent price.”’ Fortunately corn doesn’t come down, because of 
andatory 90 percent supports, but unfortunately oats, barley and rye don’t 
come up by reason of our substantially “open door’ for imports of those crops, 
principally in recent years from Canada 

[he end result of this very involved pricing situation is, that the lower priced 
feed grains, competitive with corn, will move in greater volume into the areas of 
normal corn consumption which in turn will | eave constantly greater supplies of 
corn in the Commodity Credit Corporation’s inventory. This will provide addi- 

ynal argument for those who wish to reduce support prices on corn as well as 
other commodities. 
Finally, Mr. Benson announced that price supports on dairy products would 
be reduced from 90 percent to 75 percent of parity effective on April 1. He 
expects to get political support from consumers on this move. He evidently 
expects then that economic pressure will force dairy farmers to support his 
desire for cheaper oats, barley and the high protein supplements as well as grain 


sorghums and rye. If this can be accomplished, the economic pressures which 
I have heretofore outlines will make it politically impossible to hold corn sup- 
ports at 90 percent of parity. Without corn supports, we cannot hold wheat 


and when we lose wheat and corn it will be equally impossible to hold cotton 
and the other basic commodities 

Briefly then, this is the way in which the Administration has set up the economic 
factors which they hope will force political support for their sliding scale pro- 
gram of price supports A temporary surplus of butter and the reduction of 
dairy supports is quite evidently the trigger which is expected to detonate, one 
at a time, the time bombs that have been planted throughout agriculture with 
complete destruction of our entire price-support program as the end objective. 

In 1953, we produced about 120 billion pounds of milk, about 5 percent more 
than in 1952. Based upon present levels of consumption, we have at end of 1953 
about 7 to 8 percent of 1953 produccion in CCC inventory 

We have a large area of underconsumption of dairy products in the income 
brackets below $3,500 of annual income. When I say ‘‘underconsumption,” I 
mean consumption below the minimum prescribed by our nutrition experts for a 
diet necessary to build and maintain sound healthy bodie 

this area of underconsumption can be reached, we have a minimum need 
for an annual production of between 150 and 160 billion pounds of milk. There- 
fore, instead of overproduction, we have sound minimum need for expansion of 
between 20 to 25 percent over 1953. 

Reducing dairy price supports from 90 to 75 percent obviously will not result 
in opening the market where we have real underconsumption. It will only result 
in requiring the dairy farmer to further subsidize present consumption in the 
income areas where subsidy is unnecessary, and will not result in increased 
consumption. 

Far from bankrupting our Nation, adequate appropriations for the Nation’s 
food, fiber, and farm programs are absolutely essential to maintain an expanding 
economy, high level employment, and strong purchasing power in this country. 
Failure to support these programs adequately will be a refusal to do all we can 
to insure the well-being of farm families and the Nation’s future food and fiber 
supply. A miserly appropriation would also be a dangerous step toward deflation, 
falling farm prices, increasing farm foreclosures, more business failures, | than 
capacity production, and growing unemployment such as the Nation experienced 
in the period from 1929 to 1932. 

The Nation’s security, growth, and even its ability to preserve world peace 
depends in no small measure upon maintaining and improving the services of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


MAKE EVERY DOLLAR COUNT 


We realize that you are conducting your deliberations again this year in a 
period when our national economy is carrying the added job of military, agri- 
cultural, and industrial mobilization to preserve the peace. Each dollar spent by 
Government should be currently and fully covered by revenues raised in accord- 
ance with the ability-to-pay principle. 

You must satisfy yourselves that each dollar you decide to appropriate for 
agricultural purposes will contribute more to the well-being and safety of the 
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American people in that use than in any other way, public or private, in which 
that dollar might be used 


EXTRA EFFORT AHEAD FOR INDEFINITE PERIOD 


The trend of world events has thrust upon the United States the responsibiliti« 
of world leadership. Our peaceful existence is dangerously threatened by a 
militantly aggressive totalitarian philosophy and governmental complex. It 
seeks to turn to its own despotic ends all the misfortunes, misery, and turmoil of 
the world. 

To meet this threat our Nation has had to embark upon a vast long-term 
mobilization program. In cooperation with the other freedom-loving nations w« 
hope to correct injustice, meet military aggression, and help to build a better 
vorld. While preserving peace we must further economic, social, and political 
progress not only in other nations but here in the United States. 

This is a difficult job—one that requires us to put out unusual national efforts 
the forced draft of partial mobilization. We must keep up these extraordinary 
efforts for as long as misery or injustice in the world continue to stimulate the 
present threat to world peace 

Gentlemen, unless we are reading the signs wrong, the period of stress that faces 
us could well be a long, long time. Our Nation has probably embarked upon a 
three-generation mobilization effort by which, if we succeed, we shall preserve 
peace and greatly expand prosperity and democracy, both at home and overseas. 


FAMILY FARMING, BULWARK OF DEMOCRACY 


lhe basic ideals and traditions of American life had their beginnings and drew 
their strength from the family farm of our pioneer ancestors. 

Family farming, where the economic functions of owning, managing, and work- 
ing all reside in the same people, is still the strong balancing force in our society 
that helps to preserve the sanctity of private property and freedom of contract 
Family farming and other small businesses perform an important function in pro- 
tecting our society from the dangers of unrequited economic group conflict and 
the importation of foreign ideologies. 

American family farmers have always taken a practical functional approach to 
their relationship with government Farmers generaly, as distinct from some of 
their so-called leaders these days have not been wont to endorse or embrace any 
doctrinaire or monolothie attitude toward government activities. Our farmers 
have usually looked on government as not all good nor all bad but rather as an 
essential part of a democratic society to be used to perform functions, democrati- 
cally decided upon, that the people feel can better be performed by government 
than in any other way 

This is a major reason why the Federal farm program has not developed along 
a socialistic pattern father, United States farm programs have been designed 
to help liberty-loving individual farmer-citizen families to help themselves. That 
has been the pattern through the years. That has been an outstanding character- 
istic of the programs that have come along during the past 20 years. 

Running through all of these enactments is one underlying theme; protection 
of or assistance to farm families in meeting and overcoming natural or economic 
hazards with which the individual farm family is incapable of successfully coping 
alone 
lhe basic purpose has been to preserve and strengthen the private family-farm 
system, not to further some theoretical economic, political, or theological doctrine 
that overlooks practical needs and common sense adjustments. 

Farmers, by and | 





ge, have felt that as long as the people control the Govern- 
nent through democratic processes, they need not fear calling upon the Govern- 
me to do any job that they can best get done that way 


I 


There has been a considerable amount of hysterical clamor by some so-called 


farm leaders over the last several vears. We have heard and will continue to 
hear some of our most important farm programs criticized as in someway destroy- 
ing the moral fiber of farm people Some will suggest the abolition or drastic 
curtailment of some of the farm programs in the interest of some such intangible 
doctrine of false economy. Such misguided attacks on the farm programs are, 


n effect, an attack upon the democratic system itself, upon the American way 


of life, if you please, and upon family farming, which is such a strong bulwark 
of practical, truly conservative democracy. 


LiCl 
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AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


You will note that we recommend the forward authorization of the appro- 
priation of $500 million for calendar year 1955. It is our conviction that $250 

lion should be available for the type of ACP program we have had in past 

ars, including lime, fertilizer, and other practices that have been ruled out 
if the 1954 program. 

The other $250 million should be available to finance the special conservation 

centive program for diverted acres that would be established by legislation 
along the lines of the bills introduced by Senators Thye and Humphrey and 
Congressmen Andersen and Marshall. 

Farmers Union is convinced that the agricultural soil and water conservation 

wrams of the Department of Agriculture as they have been operated, con- 

buted enormously in helping farmers to meet future agricultural production 
requirements in the United States while helping to maintain our soil and water 

sources more nearly intact than they would otherwise be 


Our population is growing at the most rapid rate in this century, which means 
that the demand on agriculture will grow progressively over the years. At the 


rent rate of population increase even with no betterment of dietary standards 
e demand on agriculture by 1975 will be 20 to 25 percent greater than current 
production. We will have to fill a fourth plate for each three we are filling now. 


We in Farmers Union believe that our Nation should not only maintain but 
prove dietary levels in this country. Nutritional standards for a large segment 
f our population are still too low for good health. Attainment of desirable 


itritional standards would require greatly increased production of fruits, 

getables, milk, eggs, and meat. 

We believe that as our economy expands per capita food consumption will 
continue to increase. Since 1940 United States population has increased about 
17 percent. Per capita food consumption has increased 12 percent. The future 
impact on agriculture of the demand for dietary improvement from an expanding 
national economy, could be as great as the impact from expected population 
increases. 

To meet the increasing demand for agricultural production constitutes one of the 
most pressing problems for the years ahead, and we should not let our concern for 
a few temporary market surpluses of a few commodities direct attention from the 
main problem. It is more than a farm problem. It is a national problem that 
concerns every citizen. The heart of the problem centers around the management 
of our soil and water resources. 

Farmers are already maintaining in production just about every acre of land 
now available to economic crop production. The situation means that American 
agriculture cannot look primarily to new land to satisfy the Nation’s growing 
needs for agricultural commodities. It means that farmers must concentrate 
largely on making existing acreages produce more abundantly. 

The problem is to increase production capacity, and—while doing it—to build 
renewed productive capacity in the land so as to be able to meet future demands. 

Improved practices that are already proven are available to help materially in 
increasing crop yields while protecting and rebuilding our basic soil resourees. To 
get such practices into use on most of our farms will require vigorous activity on 
the part of all Federal and State agencies involved in helping farmers through 
education, technical assistance, and financial assistance. We believe that Govern- 
ment activities devoted to this end are as essential to mobilization and the general 
national welfare as activities dealing strictly with military mobilization. 

Based upon figures already presented to your committee, it is apparent that at 
the present rate of adoption of improved soil management practices, it will be at 
least 120 years before the goal of a permanently productive agriculture will be 
reached. We need to speed this up. 

This is not the concern of the farm family alone, but of the entire Nation. 
Farmers are custodians of the soil—sure—but they cannot be expected to devote 
their efforts exclusively to long-term national goals. Farm families must have 
technical and financial assistance to get improved crop, soil, and water manage- 
ment systems applied to their land. Land use must be planned in accordance with 
soil capabilities. Land use and treatment must be related specifically to the 
pattern of land, water, and human resources of individual farms and ranches, of 
small watersheds, and great river valley basins. Farmers will undoubtedly be 
required to assume the bulk of the burden of costs. However, some share must 
be borne by the general public as an earnest of their interest in a future food and 
fiber supply. 
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We in Farmers Union believe the programs for technical and financial assistan: 
need stronger and more vigorous support. In our opinion the funds now bein, 
applied to this activity are insufficient to get the job done soon enough. 

Financial assistance equivalent to the social or public interest in maintain 
our soil and water resources should be provided to farmers. 

This program is not a subsidy to farmers. It is one of the effective means | 
which the public, through its Government, makes it possible for the farmers 
today to correct the mistakes of vesterday and to provide national security f 
tomorrow It is a partnership whereby the farmer and his Government, operat 
through the farmer’s elected representative—the farmer committeeman, and t] 
soil conservation district supervisor—build back into the land the strength whi 
has been mined from it and to increase productivity Through this program tl 
general public assumes its responsibility to protect its own future. 

The appropriation for conservation and use of agricultural land resource 


covers only a part of the total cost to the farm family of carrying on a conservatio 


system of farming On the average, farmers themselves are bearing much more 
than half the cost 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICII 
The Nation’s rate of soil and water conservation progress is only one-sixth a 
great as it should be Our target should be to attain an equality between so 
improvement and drair within a pe riod of 2) vears not 120 ' 
It was our unders 


that conservation services to t 





iding when the Soil Conservation Service was reorganize 
he farm would not be curtailed Wi 
note with regret the proposal to cut the conservation service and project funds « 
this agency by over $5 millio 





We feel that this work should be increased in scope rather than reduced. 

If need were our only criterion, our recommendation for this worthwhile agence 
would be much larger. However, we have been unable to see the way clear t 
urging a faster rate of preparing individual conservation farm plans at a time 
when farmers lack the savings from falling income to put those plans into opera 
tior If the ACP appropriation could be increased and a supplementary ag: 
cultural conservation credit program can be created, farmers would be in a bett« 
position to put the long-term conservation plans prepared by SCS into effect o 
their farms. 

We cannot, however, concur in the executive branch recommendation to cut 
SCS down to $5 million below the funds appropriated for 1954. 


CROP INSURANCE 


Coming now to the appropriation item called “Operating and administrative 
expenses, Federal Crop Insurance Corporation,’’ we should like to say that Fa 
mers Union looks on this asa very important item, in terms not only of the specific 
interest of our members but from the national interest in maintaining the pro 
ductive ability and encouragement of American agriculture. 

The crop-insurance prcgram is now operated on an experimental basis, to be 
available this crop year in only 830 of the more than 3,600 rural counties in the 
Nation. Farmers Union feels that Federal ercp insurance should be available t 
every farmer in every county in the country. However, we agree with the policy 
of Congress to develop this program on a sound basis and are not at this time 
objecting to the expansion limitations set up in the basic crop-insurance legis 
lation. 

But we do feel that appropriations should be made available to expand the 
program into additional counties at the full rate authorized by the basic law 
Che crop-insurance law, as amended in 1953, authcrizes an annual expansion into 
a maximum of 100 new counties. 

We feel that it is essential to the development of a sounder crop-insurancé 
program to spread the risks more widely. This can be accomplished only by in- 
suring more farmers in more counties. We urge that you revise this 1953 budget 
figure to allow for expansion of the program to the 100 counties authorized by 
existing legislation. ‘The Congress has recognized the need for further expansion, 
and we are confident that the management of the Crop-Insurance Corporation 
recognizes this need and is in agreement with the provisions of the existing legis- 
lation. While this legislation would permit such expansion, the budget as sub- 
mitted does not. In fact, we fail to see how this wcrthy program, which up until 
this time has operated on a limited basis, can serve the farmers in the area in which 
it is now operating if the apprepriation is cut as the present budget contemplates. 


4 


\\ 
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Naticnal Farmers Union was largely instrumental last year in bringing about 
oduction and passage of the law renewing the authority to expand the crop- 
nsuranece program to additional crops and additional counties. No other farm 
anization took a positive interest in this legislation. According to our figur- 
o, tl xpanding of the program to an additional 100 counties and its effective 
neration in those counties where it is*now functioning would require an appro- 
riation of approximately $10,300,000 instead of the $5,700,000 set up in the present 


idget In this connection, we understand that this latter amount is to be sup- 
mented through deducticns from premium income. We do not believe, bow- 
ver, that any operational funds should be deducted from premium income. It 


s particularly inappropriate to consider such a step following a year of severe 
rougbt losses and in the face of continued drought thrests over a large area of 
is country. This is further emphasized by the fact thet the Corporation paid 
ss indemnities of $31 million in 1953 which required all of the $27 million pre- 
im income, the small reserve accumulated and over $1 million in capital stock. 
These 1953 losses were the heaviest of 3 successive years of serious losses under 
the crop insurance program during which time over $71 million in indemnities 
were paid to insured farmers who, through no fault of their own, failed to get 
ick the money spent in their crop production efforts. The fact that this program 
in be of valuable service to individual farmers and the Nation as a whole is 
phasized by the assistance rendered during the past several years in the disaster 
reas 


FLOOD PREVENTION AND WATERSHED PROTECTION 


We applaud the action of this committee last in initiating the pilot watershed 
protection program. We feel that it should be expanded in scope along with 
an expansion of the flood prevention work. We have recommended a $10 million 
ippropriation for each of these so that a total of $20 million will be available to 
levelop the small watersheds of the nation. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


No single program of the Federal Government has done more to improve the 
Nation’s agricultural situation than that of the REA. It has tremendously im- 
proved farm living and rural social conditions, It has tremendously expanded 
the income-producing capacity of farmers, and the Nation has gained immensely 
from the enlarged capacity of its agricultural industry to provide abundant food 
and fiber supplies to meet its needs. It is well to recall at this point that the 
dangers from ‘‘too little’ are far more grave than the alleged risk of “too much” 
that we are hearing so much about these days. Electricity on the farm, in a 
very realistic sense, saved lives and prevented suffering for this nation during 
he critical manpower shortages of wartime and the postwar years. It continues 
to be even more indispensable in the present, and in the years ahead, 

To protect the vital national interest in rural electrification as much as to 
protect the farmers’ interest in it, we must provide fully adequate funds to meet 
the following requirements: 

1. Enlarged power supplies: Farmers are doubling the amount of electricity 
they need to use every 4 years. 

2. Low cost sources for wholesale electric energy: The remaining unelectrified 
farms are in “‘thin’’ territory, and only the utmost economy in operations can make 
it possible to extend service to those farms. REA cooperatives generally are 
operating in relatively unprofitable areas—which the commercial companies 


refused to serve under any conditions in the recent past. And maximum utili- 
zation of electricity in farm production by farmers will require the promotional 
incentives of low rates for energy. These situations make it imperative that 


energy be available to cooperatives at the lowest possible cost. 

3. Effective bargaining power for cooperatives in dealing with wholesale power 
suppliers. Full freedom of the REA co-ops to borrow funds for building their 
own generation and transmission facilities whenever the farmers determine it is 
to their advantage is indispensable to maintaining an effective bargaining position 
in negotiations for wholesale power at competitive rates. 

1. Adequate capital for increasing co-op system capacity on a rational economi- 
cal basis. Increased use of power by farm@s makes system improvements 
mandatory. If a shortage of REA loan funds restricts this program to a short- 
sighted, make-shift level of system expansion, it will result in higher costs in the 
long run. It is far better and cheaper to do the job right once than to be forced 
to do it over two or three times ina decade. There has already been far too much 
of the ‘too little and too late” practice followed in providing for expanded capacity 
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of cooperative generation, transmission, and distribution systems, and 
costing farmers more than it should in the long run. 

5. Adequate capital to permit electrification of remaining unserved farms 
fast as the organizational, and construction jobs can be accomplished. 

The REA cooperatives themselves, according to information we have receive: 
from their national association, estimate they will need $200 million in loan fund 
in fiscal vear 1954. We are recommending that Congress authorize no less tha 
that full amount 

At this point it bears noting that REA loans will be repaid in full. They do not 
represent an expense to taxpayers REA’s outstanding record for financia 
integrity removes all grounds for doubt on that score. Reducing the amount 
of loan funds available does not represent a saving—but merely an enforced 
deferral of essential investment. There can be no justification from the econom) 
standpoint for Congress = refuse to authorize the full amount that the REA 


it 


cooperatives will need. Restriction of the electrification program to the $130 mil- 


lion level recommended “g the administration is either completely ill-adviseti, o1 
else it must be motivated by disagreement with the objectives outlined above. 

We feel also that there is no justification for imposing a slow-down in the 
process of extending rural telephone service. The rate at which loan applications 
are being received indicates that the $200 million we have recommended for this 
program will be less than enough, although it is a 300 percent increase over the 
$75 million which the administration proposes. However, we believe that th 
program-level we are recommending is a reasonable and conservative estimate of 

hat can be achieved if the Administrator will make a determined effort to expand 
the telephone loan operation to a point where it can, within a reasonably short 
period of years, achieve substantial completion of the 
phone service to all American farm homes. 

Maintenance of the rural electrification program at a level sufficient to meet 
present needs of REA cooperatives and enlargement of the telephone loan progran 
as outlined above will require somewhat larger administrative expense allowances 
than has been recommended by the administration. We are recommending 
that this item be increased to $10,million from the administration’s figure of 
$7,085,000. Realizing that our recommendation may not be sufficient for the 
expanded program necessary, we suggest that your committee instruct the 
Administrator of REA to prepare estimates of any deficiency appropriation he 
may discover is required in order to carry out an expanded program consistent 
with sound practices and maximum economy, and that he present this information 
to your committee early in the next session so that proper adjustments can be 
made through a deficiency appropriation. 

Even apart from the admittedly gr at service provided to farmers by these 
programs, the more rapid building of these facilities by farmer-owned and cot 
trolled cooperatives will serve as an expansion factor in this period of falling gross 
material product and increasing unemployment. 


job of extending moder: 













FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Chairman, it is with respect to the appropriation items under this heading, 
along with those for watershed protection and flood prevention, that we find our 
greatest disagreement with the figures submitted to you by Secretary Benson 
We have studied the need for these services very carefully over many years and 
are fully convinced that the sums requested by the Department are woefully 
inadequate In fact, they are so woefully inadequate that they represent ex- 
tremely false economy and a serious neglect of the national interest. 

The average farmer today feeds 17 people; by 1975 he must be able to feed more 
than 20 people. This is an estimate reeently made by the Department of Agri- 
culture and reported to the Nation by the wide circulation of Life Magazine. 
Needless to say, there is not enough new land available to supply this extra food 
at the present rate of production. To feed our 1975 population, estimated to 
rise from 152 millions to as much as 220 millions of people, by present diet stand- 
ards and at the present rate of production, farmers would need more than 100 
million new acres of land. In order that you might visualize 100 million acres of 
land in your own minds, this acreage is equivalent to all the cropland in the vital 


farm area of Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan. The members of 
this committee realize, of course, that there is not the slightest hope of developing 
that much new cropland during the next 21 years or by 1975. Realistic estimates 


of the Department of Agriculture indicate that the United States will be indeed 
fortunate to get 30 million acres of new cropland through reclamation and irriga- 
tion by that time. Much of this land is to be found in the West; however there 
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ire undoubtedly some areas of the South which could be reclaimed for tillage and 
grazing purposes. 
The present abundance of a few agricultural commodities designated as “‘sur- 
pluses’? by some can be looked upon as insignificant when viewed in terms of the 
g-time requirements of our ever-increasing population. Particularly is this 
ie when consideration is given to the 900 millions of people living in nations 
t have not made up their minds about democracy and where ‘‘stomach com- 
ism’”’ holds out a glittering lure with its false promises of enough to eat. 
then, we can muster only approximately 30 percent of our cropland require- 
nts by 1975, through what means will we be able to produce our 1975 food 


If 
il 


A juirements? ‘There is just one answer—we must begin now to take whatever 
- action is necessary to assist the farmers in their soil and water conservation efforts. 
A We must begin now to strengthen the family-type farmers of this Nation through 


roviding adequate credit in order that they, through more efficient use of labor 
oa and land resources, may contribute more in the vears ahead to the Nation’s 

readbasket.’’ We believe that one of the soundest means of insuring the food 
is of this great Nation in the years ahead is to assist the marginal farmer who 


it get credit from banks, cooperative credit sources, insurance companies or 








other established sources. These are the farmers now served to such a limited 
extent by the Farmers’ Home Administration. 

The family farmers of this Nation appreciate your efforts in behalf of Public 
Law 175, approved on July 31, 1953. The additional $20 million provided for 
production and subsistence loans under this act enable the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration to extend the credit needed by many farmers to continue their 
operations. You demonstrated through this action in these days of uncertainty 
and falling farm prices that you realize the valuable contribution that the Farmers’ 
Home Administration can make to the stabilization of this Nation’s agricultural 
economy and to the filling of the “fourth plate” in 1975. 

Farms in the so-called marginal category are to be found in practically every 
farming community of the Nation. They are more prevalent in the ‘cotton 
south’’ where there is a need to step up the conversion from row-crop farming to 
a balanced livestock farming. But they are prevalent also in many areas of the 
Great Plains, Western and Lake States and in the southern counties of the Corn 
Belt States. Some of these are farms that have had a long succession of inade- 
quately equipped operators. Some of them are old “family” farms, now owned 
by sons or grandsons who live away and lack the ‘‘know-how”’ or the inclination or 
both to set about repairing the damage that years of improper cropping or inade- 
quate care of the land or buildings has brought about. A sizable number of them 
are owned by young families or families that were young when they signed the 
purchase contract or mortgage entitling them to possession. These are the farms 
that in another generation or, in many cases, in a few years will be classed defi- 
nitely as submarginal and will be relegated to briars, sassafras, and broom sedge 
if steps are not taken to preserve their productivity. 

The occupants of these farms make up a definite part of the agricultural com- 
munity. In many areas the children from these farms occupy a third or a half 
of the seats in the consolidated schools. They are a third of the customers in 
: the stores at the county seat. They are a noticeable portion of the congregation 
of the local church, and potentially they are the main portion of the solid body 
of stable citizens in the community. Those that occupy potentially adequate 
farms need to be retained in these communities, but on a sounder and more stable 
economic basis. 

If these farms are allowed to continue their drift, if their once productive re- 
sources are not reawakened and redeveloped, if their occupants continue to struggle 
with inadequate machinery, livestock and skills, those acres which they contain 
that are less adaptable to big machine operations or extensive livestock operations 
will complete the decline to submarginal land. Meanwhile, those acres that can 
be adapted to large-scale farming will probably be added to the larger commercial 
farms. The people will filter into the cities or become part of the army of farm 
laborers. The consolidated school will have fewer pupils, more country churches 
will become monuments of the past, and the local civic interests will become sub- 
ordinated to the larger urban areas nearby. The loss of this rural population 
and the loss on those acres left to the ravages of abandonment will have a dis- 
astrous effect on the long-range economy in the areas where this takes place and 
on the Nation as a whole. 

The major portion of these farms can produce efficiently. They can produce 
at a level of efficiency that compares favorably with the higher income farms. 
At the same time, they can provide efficient employment and adequate incomes 
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for their operators. If these farms were brought to the level of efficiency which 
they could attain through economically efficient use of ther land and available 
labor resources, they could make a substantial contribution to the needed long- 
range increase in agricultural production. They would be the mainspring of 
prosperous stable communities. They would provide a stepping stone, if not a 
goal, for young families with limited resources who want to be dirt farmers. 

We have strong feelings on this subject because we believe there is no question 
but what these farms can be brought to a level of production that is comparable 
with higher income commercial farmers Three basic things are required: 

1. Sufficient capital must be available to the operators through long-term loans 
or otherwise: 

a) To apply basic land treatment. 

b) To construct or improve essential buildings and fences. 

To purchase needed machinery in order that the manpower on the farm 
be used efficiently. 
To purchase and develop livestock to utilize the feed and pasture produced 

e) To secure the most adaptable seed varieties, fertilizers, and other supplies 
needed for efficient operations. 

2. Sufficient capital must be available to assist beginning farmers in purchasing 
adequate farms and to finance enlargement of other units which are too small to 
be op rated on an economically sound basis. 

3. The third basic requirement is that the operators be assisted in becoming 
more efficient farm managers. They need to develop and put into operation a 
sound farming system that will permit the efficient use of the land, labor, and 
capital resources available to them. Guidance is also necessary in the use of 
improved farm-management practices 

We have evidence that production on these unproductive farms can be brought 
to levels comparable to higher income commercial farms. We would like to cite 
some evidence in this regard from the record of progress of borrowers receiving 
operating loans from the Farmers’ Home Administration. By and large the appli- 
cants for these loans were operating farms, at the time the loans were made, such 
as those I have been discussing. 

In terms of 1949 prices, farm operators coming to the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration for operating loan assistance have been selling agricultural produce 
amounting to less than $15 per acre. When final payments on their loans are 
made 4 or 5 years later, these farmers are selling more than $20 per acre in terms 
of 1949 prices. The average value of products sold per acre for all farms, as 
reported by the 1950 census of agriculture, is $19.03. These borrowers, during 
the same period, increased their productive livestock and machinery and equip- 
ment from an average value of $2,028 to $4,172 for all borrowers in the United 
States and from $2,198 to $6,368 for those in the Midwest. This represented 
increases of 109 and 189 percent, respectively. 

In addition to the information and assistance available generally to farmers, 
these borrowers during the period of their loans received assistance in developing 
and carrying out a detailed plan for the operation of their farms designed to 
obtain more efficiency in their operations. 

By way of summarizing our remarks here, we would like to emphasize the fol- 
lowing points as important in planning for an expanding agriculture: 

1. There are a large number of underdeveloped and underequipped farms which 
with the proper treatment can become a real asset to the agricultural economy of 
the Nation and its food and fiber requirement in the years ahead. 

2. There is a large reservoir of underemployed agricultural labor on these farms 
that should be more fully utilized in an expanding agriculture. 

3. There should be a full recognivion by all that this underdeveloped land 
resources and underemployed labor resources can with the proper treatment play 
a vital part in obtaining the level of production required in an expanding agri- 
culture. 

Gentlemen, those figures are a real challenge. These vital resources are right 
out there on the small farms of America, ready to be encouraged to work more 
effectively, and more productively. This is a situation that deserves, for both 
humanitarian and national security reasons, prompt and vigorous effort. 

We do not suggest that an expanded Farmers’ Home Administration program is 
a complete solution to this situation. But we do know from studying the record 
of that ageney and observing its work all over the country, that a part of the 
answer could be provided by the unique service rendered by that agency, if 
sufficient funds were appropriated to make more than a mere token effort. 
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ic} Here is what the report of the staff of the Sparkman subcommittee says: 

ble lo raise the productivity of the Nation’s low-income farm families, closely 
ng tegrated programs of education or technical assistance and programs of financial 
of assistance are required. One without the other of these types of assistance is 
ta nlikely to sueceed. Since about 1935 Federal Government has had an inte- 


grated educational and credit program in operation on a small scale. This pro- 
ram was initiated to help farmers unable to finance themselves or unable to 


ble obtain adequate financial assistance on reasonable terms from other credit sources. 
It is now administered by the Farmers’ Home Administration.”’ 
ins Che single-package combination of short- and long-term loans coupled with 


technical farm and home management advisory service available through Farmers’ 
Home Administration has been tested and proven by many years of operation. 

If there ever was a time when we’ve needed the proven tools for solving a 
ly recognized national problem in a Way that will benefit not only the low- 


{ 
bull 


income people who participate but which will at the same time strengthen the 


d family-type pattern of farming, this is the time. 

‘ The magnitude of the problem and the opportunity for service very greatly 
exceed the immediate practical possibility of Farmers’ Home Administration to 

ig expand in 1 year to do all that it should. The limiting factor is not the need 

to for these services but rather the size of the increase that the agency can use 


efficiently and soundly. 
Our discussion with various field employees of the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration, and our observations of various administrative organizations over the 


a 
id vears, lead us to believe that Farmers’ Home Administration could, without any 
of lost efficiency at all, double its county personnel. Yet reductions totaling 
$4,400,000 in salaries and in other administrative and supervisory assistance 
t funds have been made by Secretary Benson. With an increase in county personnel 
e of this magnitude, we have reason to believe that the size of the loan program 
9 could be increased by as much as six times its present size. This increased 
fn scope of the farm enlargement, improvement, ownership development loan pro- 
h gram would even then increase from 2 to only 12 percent the proportion of its 


applications that this important agency could service. 
The time is already long overdue when this Nation should begin to make a 












p really significant start on this problem of low-income underemployed farm 
p people. This appears to be the most propitious time economically for these 
; adjustments to be worked out. Therefore, we recommend the following increases 
: in the several appropriation items under Farmers’ Home Administration: 
Recom- 
1955 Benson | mended by Total in- 
! request | Farmers’ crease 
} } Union 1955 
Salaries (technical advisory assistance $22, 250,000 | $54,350,000 2, 100, 000 
Farm ownership and development loans 19, 000, 000 275, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 
Housing loans None 33, 000, 000 000, 000 
Production and subsistence loans 120, 000, 000 275, 500, G00 TSS, 500, 000 
W ater facilities. 6, 500, 000 3, 500, 000 7, 000, 000 


If these suggested increases look large, we would remind you that all this 
money is in the form of self-liquidating investments, all of funds and more will 
find their way back into the Treasury of the United States. The funds you 
authorize for use by these programs will all be repaid or returned to the Treasury 
as follows: 

a) Loans repaid directly 

b) Interest of the loans will repay salaries. 

(c) Increased income-tax receipts each year will offset such items as cost of the 
money loaned, and losses on loans 

(ad) Increased production from our basic resources, land and people, contributed 
directly to our basic national income by furnishing the commodities which are a 
foundation for doing business. 

(e) Funds used for farm development immediately stop the loss of our soil 
resources. Income from these previously rundown or undeveloped resources 
immediately begins to build rural communities 

In connection with the water facilities loan program, we should like to go on 
record in support of the Fulbright-Gathings bill to expand the present authorities 
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to all the States rather than just the 17 Western States, in which the benefits of 
this program are available at the present time. 

[t goes without saying, almost, that the need for water development in the West 
far exceeds the $6,500,000 requested. We recommend that the loan authorization 
for water facilities be raised to $13,500,000. We realize, however, that any expan- 
sion of the program will bring about the need for increased funds. Under the 
circumstances we recommend that this committee instruct the administrator of 
the Farmers’ Home Administration to prepare estimates of any deficiency appro- 
priation he may find is required in connection with the administration of an 
expanded water facilities program. 

We note that the Agricultural Advisory Commission has been asked to spend 
the year of 1954 studying the problems of low-income farm people. We see no 
reason why making a really effective start on eliminating rural poverty in America 
should await the deliberations of further study. Farmers’ Home Administration 
has already demonstrated that its program is at least one of the effective ways of 
helping disadvantaged farm people to become self-supporting and self-reliant 
members of their communities 

You will note that we have recommended really significant increases in the loan 
funds of this agency. Our feeling is that rural poverty in America is obsolete and 
should be abolished. We feel that the Nation should get about the job in a really 
important way. In other words, let me say that a $100 million farm ownership 
loan program, and a $200 million production and subsistence program would be 
much preferable to the extremely small sums recommended by the Budget Bureau. 

We have not had an opportunity to make a thorough investigation of the damage 
to crops, pastures and the reduction of farm income resulting from drought condi- 
tions and high winds in certain areas of the West. Our preliminary investigations 
show, however, that virtually all of the winter wheat in southeastern Colorado, 
the Panhandle area of Texas, ana parts of Oklahoma and Kansas has been destroyed. 
Regular rotation, including the planting of spring wheat this year, has been 
completely disrupted. 

Large parts of both Arkansas and Missouri and sections of the Southeastern 
States are likewise suffering greatiy from the lack of sufficient rainfall. 

These circumstances have advanced to such a critical stage that extraordinary 
lisaster relief to farmers in those areas is fully justified. The types and amounts 
of assistance currently authorized by Public Law 38, as amended, are not sufficient 
to the need. Many of these areas, particularly in Texas, Oklahoma, Colorado, 
and Kansas are now experiencing their third, fourth, or fifth year of successive 


drought and dust storms. 
Family assets have been used up. There is no prospect of, or anything nearly 
approaching a normal farm income situation in 1954. Moreover, before the 


scorched lands can again be used for agricultural production, the owners will be 


required to make large expendi ‘chiseling”’ 


litures in rehabilitation of the land such as 
and for the reseeding of pastures and similar measures 

We recommend that the authority of the Farmers’ Home Administration to 
make emergency grants be utilized to relieve human suffering from lack of income 
from these parched farms and ranches. We urge your committee to study the 
situation fully and approve the appropriation of emergency grant funds commen- 
surate with the need. 

For rehabilitation of cultivated land and pastures, we recommend inauguration 
of a special project under the ACP program and urge you to appropriate adequate 
funds, determined by your study of the drought situation, to finance such a 
program. 

I wish to commend the efforts of members of your committee who last year were 

mental in raising these appropriations well above the figures originally 
recommended to you by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Particularly, I hope you will accept my statement of appreciation for your 
efforts at the time when the drought relief and special livestock loan matter 
was before the Congress. Your efforts were largely responsible for removing 
from that legislation the unprecedented minimum size limitation on the livestock 
loans and adding $20 million to the production loans of FHA. I note that the 
budget recommendations omit that additional $20 million from this year’s request 

I know that the chairman and other members of this committee will do every- 
thing they can to restore Farmers’ Home Administration to a more nearly adequate 


status. 








The recent cuts in the services and personnel of the agency are both unwar- 
ranted and unwise. I sliare with Mr. Whitten his dismay that the important 
es of home management advisers and of expert farm appraisers have been 
abolished 


servic 
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[ am personally disturbed that the positions of special Negro assistants to the 
State directors in certain States have been abolished. As an administrative 
ficial of that agency in the Midsovth, I established some of these positions myself 
he 1941-42 period. My purpose was to provide an administrative mechanism 
ereby the special problems of low-income Negro farmers would receive adequate 
ntion in policy deliberations and decisions at the State level. I still think 

at Was @ necessary action to attain a worthy objective 
Of all agencies of government, I see least excuse for discrimination against 
roes in the employment policies and service of Farmers Home Administration 
are moving to abolish segregation in the Armed Forces yet the agency which 
ectly serves more Negro farmers than any other has turned the clock bac} 

more than a decade 

[ need not remind members of this committee that the fall in farm income of 
pe t year has increased the number of farm families in the category that are 
le for FHA loans. Further drops in income that would result from reducing 
rice » supports from 90 to 75 percent of parity will still further increase the number 
1 proportion of farm families who would be pushed down to the status of 
eding to look to FHA as their only source of loan funds Every day more farm 
nilies are becoming eligible for FHA loans as we allow farm income to fall 


NATIONAL SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 


ticipation in school-lunch programs receiving Federal assistance has steadily 

d during the 8 vears the program has operated under the National School 

Act of 1946. This steady year-to-year increase in participation has oecurred 
though the Federal appropriation has remained relatively constant 

extension of the benefits of the national school-lunch program to more 

iren, therefore, has been accomplished by spreading Federal funds among a 

er number of schools, i. e., by steadily reducing each year the amount of 

jeral assistance provided per participating child. The costs of providing a 
alanced meal have increased considerably, as shown by figures contained in the 

rd of the hearings last year 

While State educational a (which have responsibility for admittin 

hools into the program) have been aware of the problems created by reducing 
ites of Federal assistance “ the face of increased operating costs, no real alter- 

tive was available in view of the increased demands for the program Che 

mber of children enrolled in elementary and secondary schools is now consider 
ibly larger than in 1946-47 In addition, the school-construction program in 

cent vears has increased the number of schools with facilities for serving lunch 
State have found it necessary to meet these new needs for assistance, despite the 
hortage of Federal funds 

No one agrues much any more about the desirability of schoolchildren having 

t lunches with whole fluid milk in the middle of the day We assert flatly that 
salth and future stamina of today’s schoolchildren is a vital factor in n ation ial 
th and well-being tomorrow The Nation has been shaken by the high 

of rejections in selective service that are based upon physical deficiencies 
leriving from poor nutrition. 

Of course, if every schoolchild had warm nutritious lunches, with milk, this 
would not by itself cause the rejection rate to drop to zero but such a program 
vould make a real contribution in this direction. 1 ven more important is the 

ntribution to long-term health and physical stamina of all our people, not only 
those that may be called upon by Selective Service 

Th e b national school-lunch program is still not available to more than two-thirds 

schoolchildren that need and would benefit from it There are approxi- 

35 million chil ren of school age in the United States, all of whom would 
greatly from the school-lunch program If it could be made available t« 
1 an adequate adie Only about 10 million of these children are now 
varticipating in the national school-lunch program. Gentlemen, this is a deplo- 
rable situation in a nation with an abundance of food and an agricultural produe- 
tion capac itv second to no other country in the world 

In the face of the urgent need for an expanded national school-lunch program 
evidenced by the number of nonnarticipating schoolehildre nN, a cut of more than 
$15 million is proposed by Secretary Benson The Secretary has indicated that 
this reduction consists of the amount used in 1954 for section 6 purchases of food 
for distribution to the States He hastens to add also that this reduction would 
be more than offset by additional section 32 commodities distributed in 1955 


e States ‘hat has not been mentioned, however, is that under the 


them or 
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program orange juice, grapefruit, canned tomates and tomate paste, canm 

peaches, and dried apricots have been purchased and distributed for inclusix 

into school lunches. Up until this time no citrus fruius, canned tomates, cann¢ 

peaches, and dried apricots have been purchased under section 32. This ean | 

interpreted to mean only that there will be no further distribution of those food 
rich in vitamins A and C which nutrition specialists have so urengtly reeommende 
be included in the midday lunches of growing children. Moreover, the purchas: 
of the other food items heretofore purchased under section 6 and distributed 1 
the States would be left to the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

If section 32 funds were used to purchase those items heretofore purchase 
under section 6, there is the significant question of whether suflicient funds woul 
be available under section 32 to make the purchases necessary to support othe: 
commodities and to adequately finance the expanded market development pr 
gram of the Foreign Agricultural Service 

We should like to call attention to the fact also that during the first vear of th« 
national school-lunch program the average Federal contribution per participating 
child was 9 cents for type A school lunches. The amount of this contribution had 
dropped to 5 cents per child in 1953 due to the increase in the number of childre: 
served Che number of children served under this program has increased further 
during 1954 and, for that reason, it is expected the Federal contribution will be 
even less per child for type A lunches than in 1953. Without further reductio: 
in the appropriation for 1955 and an increase in the number of participating chil 
dren, which we believe to be inevitable, the Federal contribution per child wil 
become even smaller approaching as little as 2 or 3 cents per schoolchild. 

It should be pointed out that much of the cost and work on school lunches is 
contributed by local school districts and the State educational departments. Ih 
fact, a major consideration is the stimulating effects of this Federal effort on local 
community self-help projects. 

That Congress agrees with this principle was demonstrated by the original en 
actment and subsequent appropriation bills. However, it looks like we are not 
only getting bogged down on the expansion factor, but also face a severe cut which 
will take vitally needed food out of the program altogether. 

If the school-lunch program is good public policy for the schools that already 
have it, it would be equally as good public policy to expand the program to the 
schools that as yet have been unable to obtain it. 

We recommend that the $15 million cut be restored to the national school- 
lunch program appropriation and that funds from this source be added to the 
payments to the States for the purchase of those commodities which will not b 
available under section 6. Or we recommend that section 6 purchases be con 
tinued at least on the same basis as in the past. In addition to this, we recom- 
mend for next vear an expansion of 20 percent over this vear’s program. Ac 
cording to Secretary Benson’s general statement to this committee, Federal 
support to the school-lunch program for 1954, including section 32 commodities. 
is estimated to be $206 million. To effect a 20 percent increase over 1954, ap- 
proximately $41 million would need to be available to the States either in the 
form of payment or food commodities, or a combination of both. We urge this 
committee to increase the 1954 appropriation of $83,226,000 to $97 million with 
a corresponding 20-percent increase in amount of food commodities distributed 
to the States. Unless these recommended changes are made, the net effect of 
Secretary Benson’s appropriation recommendations for the national school-lunch 
program is a substantial reduction in its scope. 


REMOVAL OF AGRICULTURAL SURPLUSES 


We urge your approval of a continuation of the permanent indefinite appro- 
priation of cu tom’s rees ipts for this purpose a authorized by section 32 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1985. We have consistently opposed and will 
continue to oppose all efforts to repeal this desirable legislation. In this con- 
nection, the maximum in section 32 funds be provided the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for promoting the sale cf agricultural commodities on the world 
market at competitive prices. As a matter of fact, as we have discussed else- 
where, we feel that when abundant United States farm production, in the form 
of CCC stocks, is utilized for stockpiling reserves, for domestic distribution pro- 
grams, and for foreign sales, barter and donations, the costs should be paid by 
the agencies and functions supported thereby the costs of such uses of food 


should not be charged against farmers on the farm programs. 
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INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 


Farmers Union supported the original proposal for the International Wheat 
\greement. We supported its renewal. We urge approval of the appropria- 
required to reimburse Commodity Credit Corporation for funds advanced 
to carry out our national commitments under this international agreement. 


FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICE 


We view with misgivings the evidence of a continued whittling away of the 
cope of this Service, which is already pitifully inadequate tothe need. We urge 
you to approximately double the funds made available to this agency. 


EXTENSION SERVIC! 


Now the two items for the Extension Service. The first of these is one of the 
largest administrative expense items in the Department budget, payments to 
States to support the State agricultural extension services requested for next year 
in the amount of $39,675,000. 

The other item is called administration and coordination. 

We have become increasingly coneerned that all is not going as well as it should 
with respect to general vocational agricultural education for the boys and girls 
and young people who will be the farmers of tomorrow. Both the vocational 
agricultural education people in the Federal Security Agency and the Extension 
Service have highly developed and rather well-financed programs for boys and 

irls and for so-called youth out of school. We realize that this subcommittee 
does not have responsibility for vocational agricultural education. (Paren- 
thetically, may we say we think you should?) However, your responsibility for 
the appropriations for extension work requires you, it seems to us, to consider 
some of the places where extension activities may overlap or come in conflict 
with that of vocational agriculture. 

In connection with the matter, we should like to point out that 1 of our great 
States, the State of Georgia, has reduced the minimum voting age to 18, because 
of the widespread feeling that if a boy is old enough to fight, he is old enough to 
vote. We concur with this sentiment. The present tendency of the agricultural 
education agencies to set up a distinction between different kinds of adults, as 
they are doing in connection with these youth-out-of-school programs, goes con- 
trary to this sentiment and is wrong, in our opinion. 

The Extension Service in the States, and some of the workers in the Washington 
office are busily engaged in setting up a so-called rural youth-out-of-school program 
which includes young farmers, their wives, and unmarried farm women between 
the ages of about 18 to 30 years or so. This age group under the program gets 
1 kind of education while farmers and farm wives of over 30 get the regular exten- 
sion work for adults. 

Most Farmers Union members started carrying a full burden long before 
they were 30, When a young couple goes farming now they start carrying a full 
load and should be accepted and treated as adults in every way, not set aside in 
a separate group and given special and separate treatment. 

These young farm families need not only to learn the more efficient and effective 
farm and home management techniques (older farmers and their wives do, too), 
but also they need to become integrated into their rural neighborhoods and 
communities, a process which is discouraged when a nationwide educational 
agency, such as the Extension Service, goes about setting up a separate movement 
and activity in every rural county for farm people of a special age group. 

We don’t think that the age grouping idea is a sound one for the simple reason 
that it overlooks the very important point of giving educational opportunity to 
people in relation to their current work experiences. 

Farmers Union recommends that you insert language in the bill covering the 
two Extension Service items that will direct both the State extension services and 
the Washington office to take the money now being used for this special youth-out- 
of-school project and use it to improve their general adult-education program, 
particularly for low-income farm families and the families of farmworkers 

Farmers Union has become increasingly aware of the overlapping between the 
1-H Clubs sponsored by the State extension services and the Future Farmers of 
America and home economics clubs sponsored by the vocational agricultural 
education people. Suggestions have come to us that the job of general adult 
agricultural education should be assigned to the extension services and the job 


45112—54 66 
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of providing vocational education for farm bovs and girls who are in school sho 
be assigned to the vocational agriculture and home economics teachers. 

To say that the overlap is needed because there are not enough vocatior 
agriculture and home economics teachers in our schools is no answer to t} 
suggestion, in our opinion. The 4-H groups, if they are continued, should 
more emphasis on economic production and Jess emphasis on the show end 
the business. That is to say we doubt very much if most of the calf feedi: 
projects would stand up so well if they were put on an economic basis rather tha: 
show DASISs 

\s we said earlier, vocational educational processes should be geared to worki 
experience of the peo] le at the time rather than the age groups. If a young man 
in partnership with his father, 
erent than the young man who is just helping his father, or who may 
taking little if any interest in farming. , 
However, Farmers Union has not yet completed its study of this situation and 


his educational experiences need to be entire] 


we have no firm recommendation to make to you at ele sane. However, we did 
want to state that we see this overlap between 4—H and FFA as a growing probler 
at yoner or later we shall have to face up to. 


An even more serious matter, in our opinion, is the appropriation of Feder 
noneys to State extension services that are requ laed by State law or inforn 
working agreement to perform chores for a private farm organization. 

We do not wish to burden the record of this hearing with all of the reasons an: 
evidence in connection with this matter. Several years ago the House Agriculturs 
Committee held extensive hearings on this; and testimony was presented by Far 
mers Union to the Senate sub om mitter investigating ethics in Governme: 
The records of those he arings provid © 1 full re fe rence on this issue. 

h respect to the Extension Service-Farm Burea 
n a letter to Senator Ellender, a copy of which we requ 


> } ‘ 
Recent developments wit 

ookup are covered i 

lace in the ret rd ¢ this point 


t 
The insertion mentioned follows 


Release: Immediate—December 26, 1951 
Subject: Kansas High Court Holds Farm Bureau Dues Payments Illegal 

Following up a previous letter urging investigation of improper and illeg 
diversion of county agent time and Extension Service money to a private far 
organization, President James G. Patton of National Farmers Union today call 
attention of Senate Agriculture Catan ittee Chairman Allen Ellender to a Kansa 
Supreme Court decision, filed today, holding that Extension Service funds hay 
been illegally diverted to pay Farm Bureau dues in that State. 

Following is the text of a second letter written by Mr. Patton to Chairma: 
Ellender on the subject 
ince writing you concerning the relationship between the Farm Bureau an 
the Extension Se rvice, I have been advised that the Kansas Supreme Court, in a 
nanimous decision filed officially December 26, has upheld the Franklin County 
court’s ruling that the Kansas Farm Bureau Federation has illegally taken, as dues 
nonev which belonged to the Extension Service in that State. 

The Tope = Capital f ‘mber 22 re ‘ports: 

The e high court held that Franklin County Farm Bureau may not becom: 
a member « f the Kansas Farm Bureau, that the county bureau may not pay dues 
to the State organization, and that the county bureau may not receive tax allot- 
ments until it proves by its budget that it is completely divorced from the State 


T 





riginal case alleged that the Franklin County Farm Bureau charged $8 
a vear dues from its members and gave $5 of that sum to the Kansas Farm 
Bureau for membership in the State organization 
The unanimous court decision was written by Justice William Smith. It 
will be officially filed Wednesday. 
As a result of this litigation, the Kansas Legislature acted to separate the 
and the Extension Service in that State during the current year 
lecision, however, puts into very serious question whether or 
1t sums illegally taken i | ‘an be recovered and whether or not the same 
legal use of money is to in other so-called State-law States.” 
yu e should be no objections on anyone’s part 
to include a statement of | in the language covering this appropriation 
iten I recommend that you amend this appropriation item called Extension 
Service-payments to States to include language that will direct the Secretary of 
Acriculture to withhold such payments from the Extension Service in any State 
which is either formally or informally tied to a private farm organization of any 








The State court’s « 
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0 kind, by State law, or by written or oral agreements, or by customary unwritten 
gements. Such language would correct any current abuses that do exist 
or d should not be opposed by any who are not now o taining undeserved special 
efits from any such arrangements. 
We support the recommended increases for the extension services and urge that 
d the full amount of the increases be earmarked for expanding extension service 
tention to the farm and home management problems of the nearly 2 million 
y-income farm families of the Nation. 





It is unfortunate, we are convinced, that your committee does not have juris- 
, iction over the appropriation of funds for the important vocational agriculture 
ul | home-making education programs administered by the Department of Health, 
r¢ Edueation, and Welfare. We believe, however, that we should invite your at- 


tion to the fact that the budget request proposes a cut in the funds for voca- 
al education. It may be that members of this subcommittee will wish to 
liscuss this matter with their appropriation committee colleagues on the HEW 
Subcor ymmittee. 
if It is our feeling that until such time as the relationship between vocational 
riculture and agriculture extension is faced squarely, we should at least main- 
tain some kind of intelligent balance between them. We feel that it would be 
a step in the wrong direction to make reductions in vocational agriculture and 
homemaking education while making sizable increases in the extension services. 
a We shall recommend to the appropriate subcommittee that the full amount 
ure authorized under the George-Barden Act be appropriated this year to the support 
vocational education. 





FOREST SERVICE 


We support the increased appropriation for Forest Service roads and trails? 
However, we cannot go along with, nor do we see any justification for, the Benson 
cuts amounting to nearly $4 million in other Forest Service activities 
We are concerned particularly over the $1.6 million reduction in the Federal- 
States program in forest management, research, forest-tree planting, and fire 
control. The Farmers Union believes that the expenditure of these funds for 
e purpose indicated is fully justified in the interest of the general public and 
2 generations yet unborn. We should be neglectful of our duty if we did not 
point out to this committee that the great areas of our forest lands are in States 
vhere the tax base is relatively low. The reduction of this appropriation can 
nterpreted to mean a drastic curtailment in such States of services vital to 


\ the future of this Nation. 

a FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 

For too long we have been thinking of the FAS budget merely in terms of 

arket news reporting, reporting on the foreign market, and foreign competition 

ti for our agricultural products. That’s still important—particularly in view of the 
rrowing regulations throughout the world that make it impossible for our people 
to buy and sell abroad as they did in past year. But that market news work is 
less than half the job. We have to start thinking of the needs of the total United 
States Government for foreign agricultural intelligence. That’s the job of 
Foreign Agricultural Service and it’s a job that isn’t being done. This failure 

t- could have tragic consequence 

te Let me explain what I mean. 


We start with the sobering—and only partially understood—fact of our world 
58 leadership. 
Second, the crucial—and again only partis ully understood—cold war. 
We have recognized both facts by a $7% billion foreign-aid appropriation, $50 
[t billion appropriation for our own military, and a sizable amount for the Voice of 
America, 
r Next we face the fact that the people whose minds constitute the battleground 
r n the cold war are mostly farmers. ‘Two-thirds of the world’s people are farmers. 
1 In the less well-developed countries, 80 to 90 percent of the people are farmers. 
e Chose are the people we must reach or the struggle for a peaceful and prosperous 
world is lost. 
Those farmers are the ones who must be reached by the Voice of America. 
n They are the ones who must be reached by point 4. 
) They are the ones whose morale will determine the fighting quality—the will 
to resist of those nations. 
p They are the ones who must produce most of the food if we are to win the battle 
against hunger and the cold war. 
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Now, what do we know 


the food needs of their nations, about their food potential in case of war? 

As you know, our information comes in from our Foreign Service—from thy 
agricultural attachés and other economic officers doing agricultural reporting 

[It all funnels into Foreign Agricultural Service. 

How does FAS use it? 


FAS divides the job two wavs: By commodities and by countries. 


The Commodity Branch has divisions working on cotton, 
rice, and on down the line of the principal crops 
market news wor! 


tobacco, wheat 
They do the majority of t 

As you could expect, the commodity part of the work has not 
been neglected so badly as the farm family 
porters of agricultural products, our farm organizations, and the members of 
Congress interested in various commodities have given their major support to thi 
commodities half 


This commodities work needs strengthening, of course, for it is very much in- 
x ly 


volved in the agricultural intelligence which I am discussing. 
let me concentrate on the part of the 
of farm families in other countries 


is Branch is supposed to cover the agriculture of each country of the world 
There are divisions for major areas such as Western Europe, the Middle East, 
Asia, Latin America, and so on 


But for emphasis, 
work that is concerned with the problem 


These divisions should be fully staffed by specialists who know the agricultur 
of the various countries and who follow all major developments affecting farm 
families 

We were told that during World War II the military asked the Secretary of 
Agriculture whether Germany could be starved into submission. OFAR burned 
midnight oil and came up with the answer of ‘‘No,” the conclusions reached based 
on work done and staff developed before that time. Had that information and 
staff not been developed, the answer could not have been given. 

We have been saying the the Regional Branch should have been doing these 
jobs. Actually the Branch has never had the staff to begin to do all these jobs 
adequately. Such staff as it once had has been whittled away by increasing costs 
with a stable budget and transferred to other work. Today we are told that there 
is practically no personnel doing this kind of work. 

The point we want to stress is this: If we are to begin to assume our world 
leadership, we must have a few well-trained people doing such work for each of the 
major areas of the world 

We recommended that the committee take a fresh look at this appropriation 
and find out what it would actually take to do the job which is required to get the 
basic foreign agricultural intelligence work we need. It will not be expensive. | 
expect that a good start could be made with a million dollars. But if we don’t 
face up to this probelm, we will be guilty of gross negligence. 

While we support the appropriation of additional funds to establish a trnly 
significant foreign agricultural service, we hope that the increased funds will not 
be frittered away in fruitless forays of a so-called trade promotion and foreig: 
advertising nature. Such actions will do little if anything to increase the exports 
of United States farm commodities and will be largely a waste of funds. 





AGRICULTURAL MARKETING RESEARCH 


We recommend that these funds be increased to $12.5 million, the additional 
$2 million to be used to finance a truly thoroughgoing study of the increasing 
percentage margins between the prices that farmers receive and those that con- 
sumers pay. 

FEDERAL 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 





We note that the amount recommended for the 1954 appropriation for research 
work conducted at the Federal experiment stations and laboratories has been 
increased over last year almost to the amount recommended by the National 
Farmers Union this year. We are impressed, and know that you must be too, 
by the high quality work being conducted. We are even more impressed by the 
steppe a up tempo of farmers’ needs for ever improving technology if increased 
production is to fill the needs of increased population in the years ahead. More- 
over, the currently very high and economically inflexible farm cash-productio1 
costs beg for research results to lower production work per unit. Only research 
can give us better methods—experience with atomic research and certain diseases 
has demonstrated that magnitude and certainty of results in research is a direct 


result of the quantity of resources and the quality and determination of leadership 
that is put into it 


about these farm people, about their agriculture, about 


or countryside. United States ex- 
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In this connection it should be pointed out that in the absence of a fully effective 
{ adequate farm price-support program, the full benefits of agricultural research 
iccrue, not to farmers, but co the general population. ‘The reason for this has no 
joubt been explained to your committee in better fashion than I can by the 
economists and other officials of the Agricultural Research Service. Suffice it to 
iy here, the primary reason is grounded in the truly competitive nature of our 
farm industry. Farmers who adopt improved practices developed by research 
ind popularized by extension and vocational education are not protected in their 
irns by patents or trade-marks, 
We think the expenditure of these research and educational funds is fully justi- 
{1 in the general public interest, but in an accounting sense the costs should 
t be charged against farmers and farm programs. I mention this, not to de- 
ciate the great importance of research, but to keep the, record straight as to 
ho are the beneficiaries of research expenditures. 


MARKETING SERVICES 


he activities carried out under authority of the marketing services approprias 

contribute immeasurably to the maintenance of an orderly system of market- 

farm commodities. Only an impartial agency such as the United States 
Department of Agriculture can be relied upon for collecting and disseminating 
lependable market data on supply, demand, movement, and prices of agricultural 
ommodities; for establishing standards of quality and for the accurate application 
f these standards in grading commodities; for representing farmers’ interests in 
reight-rate cases; and for protecting farmers from financial loss or personal 
njury Which might result from deceptive, careless, and fraudulent marketing 
practices. 

The services performed are of major importance in periods of national emergency 
as well as during normal times. There is need at the present time for expanding 
ind improving several phases of the work. Federal supervision of licensed grain 
nspectors needs to be strengthened. Grain production has been stepped up in 
recent years to meet defense needs and the Federal supervisors of licensed grain 
nspectors have been unable to adequately carry out their responsibilities unde 
the Grain Standards Act. 

We know that the volume of work under the Insecticide, Fungicide, and Ro- 
denticide Act has been expanding rapidly. New economic poisons and revisions 
of old formulas need to be tested to ascertain their efficiency before they are placed 
on the market. 

The experience of Farmers Union cooperatives in getting approval of new prod- 
ucts indicates that it has not been possible for the present staff of the Department 
expeditiously to test all the new products. Farmers and their cooperatives have 
suffered serious delays and consequent losses as a result. 

These are examples. You are familiar with the important work of stamping 
out white pine blister rust, and stopping the outbreak and spread of other forest, 
crop, and livestock pests and diseases. Many of these are programs not of primary 
nterest to farmers but to the whole people on a nationwide basis. This should 
be obvious in respect to such services as, for example, meat inspection. 


SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


| frankly cannot understand the reasoning benind a budget recommendation 
that jusifies increased Federal grants-in-aid to research and extension alongside 
great cuts in grants-in-aid to such important national services as stamping out 
tuberculosis, brucellosis, hoof-and-mouth disease, protecting our privately owned 
forests from the scourge of forest fires, providing market news, inspection of 
meat for disease and sanitation, and the many other services so vitally associated 
with the life and death, health or illness of our human, plant, and livestock pop- 
ulation. 

Certainly if increased Federal funds for research and education are justified, 
and I think they are, the same justifications are surely present with respect to 
these protective services; benefits of both accrue to the whole Nation and to the 
population generally, not to farmers alone. The same justice of taking New 
York, Pennsylvania, and other income and corporation tax money and spending 
it for services in Arkansas, Mississippi, South Dakota, and elsewhere applies to 
both. 

Honestly, I am at a complete loss to find a logical justification whatsoever for 
this differential treatment. 
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SUGAR ACT 
We favor appropriation of funds required to carry out the Sugar Act progra: 
We think this is a good program, the principles of which should be extended 
all other farm commodities, in appropriate ways through the price-support lay 


CONCLUSION 


I very deeply appreciate the courtesy that your committee has shown me 


It is always an inspiring and challenging experience to appear before this cor 
mittee. The fine bipartisan spirit in which you work is noteworthy. Your dee; 


sympathy for the problems of farm people and your concern for the general ws 
fare is unsurpassed. I may find occasion to differ with individual members « 
detailed issues but I am ever conscious of the tremendous responsil ‘lities that y: 
have shouldered. If your constituents read this record I would say to them th 
I have watched you this year, and in previous years, 1 know of the long hours yx 
have sat in this committee room to the neglect of your personal comfort and i 
disregard of the need to spend more time in rest and with your families. I kn 


that much of your own individual congressional work outside of committe: 


done at night and over the weekends 


Even when I might disagree with some of your ideas, I have only the great 
respect for your devotion to duty 


FARM-OWNERSHIP LOANS 


Mr. Parron. On page A-2 we have set forth our recommendations 
We feel that in this economic recession period of agriculture as a 
minimum an accurate price-support program and credit program needs 
to be assured. I am quite certain myself that the need for such 
credit facilities as Farmers Home Administration are going to be 
greatly increased. In addition to that, when you look at it in the 
overall, the farm-ownership-loan proposals, even though the House 
Appropriations Committee——and I want to say we appreciate the very 
fine job they did, but that is so pitifully small that I sometimes 
wonder why we go through the situation. It seems a subterfuge as 
to why we have the program. In regard to the record of payment on 
that money, it is not costing the Federal Government or the taxpayers 
anything other than some administrative expense. 

Senator Younc. You are referring to the farmer-ownership-loan 
item? 

Mr. Parron. Yes. 

Senator Youna. Quite a little money has been available for that 
program and guaranteed loans from other sources. 

Mr. Parron. Yes. The difficulty with the guaranteed loans, and 
as I recall the record, we did support them but the difficulty has been 
if you get the interest rate high enough to be attractive to private 
lenders, then you have an interest rate which will add substantially 
to the cost of this fellow who needs every bit of help he can get. | 
want to make clear I am for that program of guaranteed loans, but 
it does seem to me it presents that problem. 

Senator Youna. There is less money being made available from 
other sources for these guaranteed loans? 

Mr. Parron. That is right. I know some of the State adminis- 
trators of the Farmers’ Home Administration have come to us through 
our cooperative insurance program. It is a very difficult sort of 
thing to handle. We did make some of those loans, but even some 
State insurance commissioners are not very friendly toward the idea 
of that type of loan. We had to get special legislation in some States 
to have it usable. 
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PRODUCTION LOANS 


Senator Young. How much of an increase did you recommend for 

e regular Farmers’ Home Administration loans? 

Mir, Parron. For farm ownership or production loans? 

Senator Youna. Production loans. 

Mr. Parron. On production loans the Congress passed in 1954, 
$140 million. The administration recommended $120 million, and the 
House recommended $120 million. We recommended $275 million. 
\s I said in my prepared statement, Senators, we recognize the prob- 

ms you men have in terms of getting this production through, but 
ertainly it ought to be rather substantially increased. If it is not, 
ve are going to be operating seed, and feed-loan programs rather than 
a real production program, 

Senator Young. I think there is more need for those loans now than 
in past years. I would like to eal] your attention, however, to the 
appropriation of 1954. That included these farm-housing loans for 
which authorization has expired. J think our regular authorization 
of $120 million this year is the same as it was the year before. 

Mr. Parron. Yes. We listed farm-housing loans separately, Sena- 
tor. 

























Senator Youne. I think the regular authorization remains the 
same. I think the two should be increase: 


< 





| because there is more need 
lor credit now than there has been for a year or two past. 









CREDIT SITUA TION 





Mr. Parron. The hard-money policy, although there has been 
some loosening in central] money markets—but you get out into the 
rural areas down at the end of the money pipeline and the credit 
situation is still very tight. I do not think it will loosen up a great 
deal unless we do have some Federal credit available Which will make 
it more practical for country bankers. I am not blaming them, but 
they are at the end of the line. They have to reflect the thinking 
there is always a delay. With farm prices going down, I do not 
know of any other business that would sustain a 15 to 20 percent 
drop in income. Yet, that is What farmers sustain. At the same time, 
their credit facilities have been lessened or tightened. 

Senator Young. And even more reductions are proposed. 

Mr. Baker. This is a similar situation to the situation of loans 
for small businesses to which national attention was directed about 
6 or 7 months ago by Senator Thye. By his alert action and the 
assistance of some other people on the Hill. this small business-loan 
program got blasted off of dead center. Here with respect to similar 
types of loans to farmers we are not only on dead center, but it is 
still getting pushed back a bit every year. 



















STATUS OF 1954 FUND 


Senator Turn. I was just on the verge of making an inquiry about 
this production loan at the time it was made mention of because in 
the 1954 budget you had $140 million and I was just wondering what 
is the status. Is it all used or is there a balance? 
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Mr. Baker. The $140 million is made up of $120 million in th 
regular appropriation bill which was $2% million more than Secretary 
Benson had requested, so you raised it from 117.5 to 120 million 
dollars. Then about last June, in connection with the drought dis- 
aster program, an extra $20 million was added for this production 
subsistence loans to Farmers’ Home Administration. 1 would think 
it would be within the realm of realistic possibility for the Senate to 
raise this particular figure this year to about $180 million. 

Senator Tuyx. I wondered whether that had been allocated at the 
present 

Mr. Baker. The $140 million ran out the 1st of January, and in 
some States even before that. 

Senator Toyz. That is the answer? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. The farm-ownership loan funds run out 
usually in August 

Senator Tuye. I would agree with Senator Young that there is a 
creater need now for the production loans and a balance in that fund 
than there has been in the past years because all you have to do is to 
refer to the statistics. You will find not only real-estate mortgages 
are on the increase, but your short-term loans are on the increase or 
such short-term chattels. If that is the situation, you know very well 
there is going to be a greater demand upon your production loans 
under your so-called Federal loaning agency. It is the only way that 
you can protect many a local banker, because that local banker has 
his hands tied to a limited extent by banking departments, both 
State and National. 

Mr. Parron. Also by our monetary policy. 


LOCAL BANKING SITUATION 


Senator Ture. Therefore, your local bank may have every desire 
to assist worthy applicants or a worthy borrower, but his hands are 
tied. He can only go so far, only in a certain length of time. There- 
fore, your production loan comes in to fill that gap and make possible 
that you are going to carry over a very worthy man that may have 
a limited capital situation. 

Mr. Parron. Senator Thye, I would like to comment on that 
because you are absolutely accurate in relation to a great many 
bankers. The other day I was visiting with a rather substantial 
banker who does a great deal of business in rural areas. He said 
when monetary and credit policies were more liberal, he could afford 
to be more progressive in his banking. As they tightened, he had to 
tighten. 

The second thing was that both livestock, with the exception of 
hogs, price drops and land value drops in much of the area in which 
he was doing business had made it necessary for some of the banks 
with which he corresponds or does banking with, local banks, they 
had to cet more collateral in order to cover their loans. As the price 
of cattle drops, down to 70 percent of parity, than a banker loaning 
money on cattle has to get more collateral or he is in trouble. 

Senator Youna. We are dealing with a more serious subject than 
most people realize. You will recall, and Senator Thye will, too, that 
all during the thirties, and forties for that matter, the banker did not 
consider machinery as security. The only personal property he was 
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loaning money on was livestock. Prices on livestock were pretty low, 
so as a result a farmer could not borrow very much. If lenders are 
going back to that same policy—and I imagine they will—and if the 
nrices of livestock continue to drop, a farmer will not have much credit 
ivailable to him. 

Mr. Parron. Mr. Chairman, I feel that it is much more intelligent 
policy to provide for regularized, supervised production loans than 
it is to come over here 6 months or a year from now and pass legisla- 
tion for emergency seed and feed loans. I think you get a better 
product. Many farmers can do their planting much better on that 
basis. 

In addition to that, we ought to save these people before they go 
through the economic trapdoor instead of waiting until they do. 1 
do not know what the record of the payment on the seed and feed 
payment program is. I was for the program, and while I would be 
for them again, I think it is much more intelligent public policy to 
make adequate credit available before economic disaster hits. 

Many of these farm people, if they go out of business this time, it 
is their last time around in my opinion. The average age of farmers 


in this country is alarmingly high. The opportunity for young 
farmers to get into farming is not what it was when I was a young 
fellow. All of that, it seems to me, is tied in very closely, Mr. Chair- 


man, with credit policy. 

Senator Tuyr. If you are going to have some certainty or assur- 
ance that you are going to be able to get the youth in, you are going 
to have to have your credit facilities available, too, because no young 
chap is going to start farming on 160 less than he has 8 or more 
thousand in machinery; and then some of his machinery must be old 
machinery. 

Mr. Parron. Secondhand machinery. 

Senator Tuyr. Absolutely, which is always expensive in its opera- 
tion or maintenance. If you figure the young man is going in there 
with an indebtedness of eight or more thousand in just necessary 
equipment, and he has to have that because he cannot hire the help. 
Your help is going to run you around $150 to $175 a month in the 
summertime. A young school boy costs you $5 a day to take him 
out of high school on Kaster vacation and’S Saturdays. 

It is costing you $5 a day. So therefore the young farmer has to 
turn to the credit facilities if he is going to be certain that he is going 
to be able to meet an adverse year ‘and carry through. He is going to 
be going from hand to mouth creditwise for the first 4 or 5 years that he 
is operating, and then conditions must be favorable or he may be 
slipping further in the hole than getting out of it. 

Therefore, I have tried to watch the policy of the Federal land 
bank, the production credit loans. Secondly, how does the farmer 
obtain loans in order to make improvements on his buildings, because 
certain health regulations on milk—such as dairy barns, milkhouses 
oftentimes compel him to make an investment in order to get the 
best possible market for his milk and the best price on the market. 

Then the other is if we have a distress condition in the rural areas 
so that the land bank is not able to meet the credit, then you have got 
to think always in terms of some credit like the commissioners’ loan 
in the thirties that was used as emergency or a second mortgage to 
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the Federal land bank to help bale him out of what might be a sheriff's 
sale. 

Mr. Parton. I agree with that. That is why I say, Senator Thye, 
and you certainly have been one of the great agricultural states- 
men 

Senator Tuyr. Not a statesman, but Senator Young and I got some 
practical experience we have not forgotten. It does not make me a 
statesman. 

Mr. Parron. I think you are a statesman, but be that as it may, wi 
do appreciate the great contribution you have made, Senator Thye 
[ especially feel that it is just good public policy to do these things in 
advance rather than doing them on an emergency basis after peopl; 
have gone through tragedy. It is not just a loss to the community 
which is bad enough, but to the loss to the industry and the people 
you were mentioning, the young people with hope and faith in the 
uture, that must be considered. 
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I would like to mention one other thing, Mr. Chairman. You, 
along with Senator Russell, were the author of one of the really for- 
ward-looking pieces of legislation in this country, the Rural Housing 
Act or amendment. While I know authorization has expired, I do 
hope that you and other members of the committee will see fit to urge 
its renewal. If it is renewed, the proper appropriations will be made 
in that field. 

Senator Youna. I certainly will. 

Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. Parron. Yes; it does. Thank you very much. 

Senator Youne. Does my friend from Oklahoma have a statement? 
It is a pleasure to have you here. 

Mr. Durry. It is a pleasure to appear before the committee. | 
do want to concur in what President Patton has said. We do ap- 
preciate the work you. men are doing in the Senate. We do know 
in Oklahoma that there are people, farmers, who are for this kind 
of a program, regardless of what farm organization they belong to. 
I mean the members of other organizations. We are getting a 
cross section out to them, and they have reported back to us. They 
had no idea where the request came from, and even of those in the 
Farm Bureau organization, 83 percent of them were for a 90 percent 
parity program, 

Senator Youna. Some people in Washington are kidding them- 
selves when they try and make themselves believe the farmers favor 
a flexible price support program. I think it is accurate to say most 
farmers, no matter where they live, are opposed to these lowering 
price supports. 

Mr. Patron. Mr. 


Thank you, Chairman. 
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NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE INSTITUTE 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT M. KOCH, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE INSTITUTE 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Senator YounG. You are appearing in behalf of the National Agri- 
cultural Limestone Institute of which you are secretary, is that 
right? 

Mr. Kocu. That is right. 

Senator YounG. Do you have your poll with you? I am interested 
in polls myself. Some people do not like the results occasionally. 

\Mir. Kocu. We would like to give you one before we get through 
this morning. 

[ would like to say two or three things first. As you say, I am 
executive secretary of the National Agricultural Limestone Institute, 
and we are very much interested in the agricultural conservation 
program. I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you 
each year in support of it. As you have already noted, this morning 
we also would like to present not just our views but the views of a 
large number of farmers. We made a national survey in every 
State of the Union, and for four States we surveyed every farmer in 
those States. 

Senator YounG. Do you list those? 

Mr. Kocu. I will go into the details later, please. Before I do get 
into that, I would like to say I just got back from Kansas, and that 
was the 18th State in which I have been meeting with farmers and 
people participating in this program. Of course, you are aware that 
the appropriation for ACP had been drastically cutrailed from the 
original authorization of $500 million. At the present time we find 
less than 50 percent of the farmers are enrolling in the present ACP 
program. That may be due to several things, but it is a situation we 
find in the 1954 program. 

Many of those farmers are only to get less than 50 percent of what 
they would like to carry out the conservation practices on their farms. 


USE OF AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE 


I would like to give you this chart, if I may. This chart is an 
illustration of what has happened to the use of agricultural limestone 
tonnage in the Nation. While that is important to us, | would like 
to point out to you that it is not only indicative of the tonnage in 
agricultural limestone, but it is also indicative of the use of alfalfas, 
clovers, and soil conserving crops on the farms of the Nation. It has 
gone up tremendously under the impetus of this program, and we are 
still using less than half what our agricultural college officials say we 
ought to be suing each year to preserve our soil. ‘This figure ties in 
very well with this diverted acre program which we have facing us. 

I would also like to call to your attention the farmers themselves 
are still using more and more material. This No. 1 section is what 
the farmers are buying themselves. The No. 2 section is what the 
Government is helping the farmers use. 
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FARM-MAGAZINE STATEMENTS 


Before going to the poll, I would like to present for the record some 
statements which some agronomists recently made in farm magazines 

On the first sheet I gave you, on the top list, there are several quotes 
from the agronomists. The first one is from 8S. C. Jones of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. He says: 

With the present surpluses of grain crops and other farm commodities now held 
by the Federal Government, the devoting of more land by the farmers of the Na- 
tion to the growing of grass-legume mixture to be used for pasture and meadow 
crops, would seem to be the logical way out of the present economic farm dilemma 


Legumes are naturally lime-consuming forage and must have an abundance of 
lime 


Earl E. Barnes of Wooster, Ohio, says: 


Limestone in the soil is the best and cheapest insurance against soil impoveris! 


Ford Prince of the University of New Hampshire said: 

The trend with grassland farming which is already apparent and which will 
undoubtedly be hastened by taking acreage from grain crops and putting then 
into grass is a very healthy movement. This grassland movement is one which 
needs lime. 

Emil Truog of the University of Wisconsin says: 

The extent to which fertilizer costs can be cut by liming of acid soils is not as 
yet fully appreciated and recognized by either farmers or agronomists 

William A. Albrecht, of the University of Missouri, says: 

Lime the soil to correct its major fertilizer deficiencies 

R. L. Cook, of Michigan State College, says: 

Lime should be the first material to be applied to low-base content soils. This 
is because it is a carrier of calcium, the essential element lost in greatest amount 
during the centuries of leaching which have occurred since the parent materia 
was laid down. 

QO. T. Coleman of the University of Missouri says: 


A lime-hungry soil may produce such a poor crop that erosion control is difficult 
and what is more, the crops grown on it may be so low in calcium and magesium 
as to cause deficiency diseases in man and animal. 


FARMER OPINION 


So much for what agronomists say. Now I would like to leave with 
you what the farmers say about the agricultural conservation program 
[ was up in Amherst, Mass., last August. As a matter of fact, I was 
up there on my vacation when Congressman Hope brought the House 
committee up there on the beginning of their tour around the country 
to find what farmers were thinking about agricultural subjects. | 
went down to the university and sat in that hearing. As I listened to 
the testimony which was presented that day, a great many witnesses 
were appearing to say that this agricultural conservation program 
should be drastically curtailed. For example, the Commissioner of 
Agriculture had some things to say and the president of the Farm 
Bureau and the executive secretary of the Farm Bureau. They were 
critical of this program. 

I worked in a county office up there for 5 years before I came to 
Washington. It was my experience from working with those farmers 
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chat they thought very highly of this program. You also know the 
experience we have had in running surveys throughout the Nation in 
recent years. 

So we surveyed every farmer in the State of Massachusetts and gave 
them some of the quotes from the statements made that day. I have 
copies of that letter here. We asked them whether they agreed with 
what was being said by the Farm Bureau leadership. This is the 
result—indicating piles of cards—in the State of Massachusetts. The 
overall results are in that statement I gave you. 

In Massachusetts we had a 14-percent return from all farmers in 
the State. Eighty-two and nine-tenths percent are represented by 
this pile here [indicating]. They said the program should be continued. 

This other pile, or 69.5 percent said the program ought to be 
increased. Seventeen percent are represented by this pile here 
indicating] and said it ought to be reduced. 

The next day the committee went up to Maine and continued their 
hearings. Here are the results of what we found up in Maine. There 

had an unusually high return—nearly 20 percent. Ninety-one 
percent of all the farmers said the program ought to be continued. 
Of this group, or 73.3 said the program ought to be increased, which 
is quite different from what the Farm Bureau and Grange leadership 
have been saying, exactly what you heard from Mr. Patton of the 
National Farmers’ Union this morning and who has supported this 
program consistently. Nine percent in the State of Maine said the 
program should be reduced. 


SURVEYS 


We went on from there and ran total surveys in two more States} 
Then I started running out of time and money so we spread 25,000 
ballots over the rest of the country. The results are itemized on that 
table I gave you. The weighted average in the Nation, 83.7 of the 
farmers said the program should be continued. Seventy-two point 
four percent said it should be increased. Sixteen percent across the 
Nation said it should be reduced. 

[ would like to point out that in this survey for alli intents and 
purposes we should have ruined our own efforts because we sent 
out 6 to 8 pages of material, front and back, a 3-page letter, quotes 
from the Congressional Record, and an excerpt from material Senator 
Russell and Senator Thye put in the record; excerpts from the testi- 
mony before the House committee last year; 6 to 8 pages front and 
back, and 14 or 15 percent of the farmers not only read that material 
but checked these cards. These cards are not simple ballots. 

There are four places to check, and they signed their name and 
address. A commercial survey of 5-percent return is pretty good. 
We got over 14 percent in all cases. Ten percent is excellent. 

I do not believe I have anything more to add, unless you have some 
questions. 

[ wish you had time to look at these. These cards are scribbled 
all over with farmers’ comments. One of the letters I do attach 
from a farmer up in Maine is quite typical of hundreds of letters we 
receive from farmers all over the Nation. 

Senator Younc. What does you poll show in Iowa? 

Mr. Kocu. Ninety-four and eight- ha sale to continue the 
ACP; 86.2 percent to increase it; and 5.2 percent to reduce it. 
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Senator Youna. That is directly opposite of what Mr. Kline, the 
national president of the American Farm Bureau Federation, advocates, 

Mr. Kocu. Thatisright. If Il might point out, 2 years ago we made 
a special survey of just the Iowa Farm Bureau township directors who 
are elected by their local farmers. We just took the directors and we 
got over 90 percent return favoring the ACP. I don’t know where 
Mr. Kline gets his information, but when they had to sign their name 
and address on our post cards, they showed they were overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of this program. 

Senator Toys. What percent of the farmers in Iowa, as long as 
we are speaking about the State of lowa, were polled? 

Mr. Kocnu. In this particular poll? 

Senator Tuyr. Yes. 

Mr. Koc. Outside of those 4 States, this particular poll was only 
25,000 ballots sent over the entire Nation. The 4 States we surveyed 
every farmer, but throughout the rest there were 25,000 ballots. 

Senator Tuyr. What States did you poll every farmer in? 

Mr. Kocu. Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampsbire, and Con- 
necticut. We started up there because that is where the hearings 
started. We were going to go further, but we started running out of 
money and time to do every State. The balance of them are just 
scattered over the rest of the Nation. 

Senator Tuyr. What percent of the farmers in Iowa do you think 
you reached? 
rYP} 


OF SURVEY 








Mr. Kocn. Out of the 25,000 we sent out? Right offhand I don’t 

have that available. It would not be more than several hundred 
farmers there; 2 years ago when I appeared before you we had the 
results of a survey that was based on 10,000 in Iowa. We surveyed 
10,000 2 years ago in Lowa; 10,000 in New York; 10,000 in Virginia; 
and 10,000 in Illinois. That was just a sampling of States. This 
vear we started surveying every farmer as a result of this hearing to 
get a current view. We took the 25,000 and scattered them over the 
Nation. It was not very many per State by the time it was spread 
out. 

It is rather interesting that when we sent out a survey like this to 
survey every farmer, the first mail that comes back to our office shows 
the trend. In other words, we get a hundred cards back in on that 
first mail. It establishes a trend that the whole survey shows. If 
you scatter your mailing list properly, even a small sample will give 
you a good cross section. 

Senator Tuyr. I have known politically you take a sample of 
percent and it invariably carries right through and almost coincides 
with what the vote finally shows up. 

Mr. Kocu. That has been our experience. Some people have crit- 
icized us and said we loaded our mailing lists in the past. We did 
not, but we had no way of proving that. That is one reason we went 
to surveying every farmer in four States. 

Senator Turn. In those four States where you surveyed all the 
farmers, was it in line with the national campaign? I mean as the 
average? I have not checked those four States. 

Mr. Kocu. Yes. Maine was higher. Maine was the highest in 
the Nation. No, Iowa was higher. Maine was second highest in the 
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Nation. That was all farmers. We had almost a 20-percent return 
Maine. 
In Massachusetts it was 82.9 percent for the overall and nationally 
was 83.7. So they run very uniform. Some States were down a 
tle and some States were up. It is quite amazing to see the mni- 
rmness there is in all these 48 States. 


RESULTS OF POLL 


Senator Youna. I believe we will have the results of your poll 
nserted in the record as a part of your remarks, if you have no objec- 


tion. 
\M(r. Kocu. I certainly have no objection. 
The material referred to follows:) 


ilis of national survey of farmer opinion of the agricultural conservation program 


housands of farmers were surveyed throughout the 48 States including every farmer in 4 States 


Percent} Percent Percent) Percent 
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Grange members 
ARIZONA 
INDIANA 
rmers ov ) 
1 bureau members 2 37. § All farmers 
Farm bureau members 
ARKANSAS Grange members 


mers 4 ¢ IOWA 
ureau members I 
All farmers 
CALIFORNIA Farm bureau members 
Grange mem Ders 
bureau members 7 d KANSAS 
nge members ; 
All farmers 
COLORADO Farm bureau members 
member 
farmers 
bureau members 77.7 5 2. KENTUCKY 
e member 7 ! 


CONNECTICUT irm bureau members 


| farmers : 
m bureau members LOUISIANA 


members 73 ? ’ 
=e All farmers 
DELAWARE Farm bureau members 


farmers - ‘ 5 MAINE 


FLORIDA All farmers 
Farm bureau member 


farmers : 
Grange members 


wm bureau members 


{ARYI I 
GEORGIA MAR AND 


| farmers 4. 6 All farmers 
Farm bureau members... 3. 7 ‘ ‘ Farm bureau members 
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Results of national survey of farmer opinion of the agricultural conservation program 
Continued 


Percent) Percent I 
vote vote , 
to con to in- 
tinue crease 
AOP ACP 


OKLAHOMA 


mers 


n bureau members 


OREGON 
MICHIGAN 
All farmers 2 
ner 7 4 Farm bureau members... 
bureau mem} 78.6 Grange members 
members 7 
PENNSYLVANIA 
MINNESOTA 
All farmers 
Farm bureau members 
iu membe } 79. 5 : Grange members.. 


MISSISSIPPI RHODE ISLAND 


All farmers..... ; i 
Farm bureau members 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


All farmers 
Farm bureau members 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


All farmers. - 


4 membe 


TEXAS 


All farmers 
Farm bureau memb¢ 
Grange memDers 
nbers 
VIRGINIA 
MEXICO 
ii farmers 
Farm bureau member 
rem be 
WASHINGTON 


All farmers 


Farm bureau members 
Grange members-... 


WEST VIRGINIA 


All farmers 


Farm bureau member 


WISCONSIN 


WYOMID 


All farmers 5 18. 
Farm bureau members... 71.2 | 19 


king they were Grange n ‘rs to make a significant 
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One of the many levters farmers are taking the trouble to write me. This one 
99 percent are, was written in longhand 
Outp Town, Maine, December 2, 1953. 
1 NEWS SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C 


(Attention of Mr. Robert M. Koch, executive secretary.) 


DeAR Sir: Perhaps you will never read this letter, but I feel as though I should 
more than put a cross on the card you sent me. That does not express my 
eelings enough 
You said your company had a stake in the ACP—thank God you have—for, so 
s every little farmer in America It is through people like you that the unor- 
ized farmer has a chance to express himself, and have these expressions pre- 
sented to the proper authorities 
| think that with the farmer in the squeeze from all sides, it is more imperative 
1 ever to extend and enlarge the ACP 
What incentive is there for a young man to settle on an old abandoned farm 
d clear it up and bring it back to productivity, or keep one that is productive 
om growing up to forests—with the wages elsewhere what they are? The aid 
it the ACP gives—small though it is—is an added incentive for him to wrest 
, meager living from the land without depleting the soil into unproductiveness. 
George Washington, even in his time, was an ardent conservationist Theodore 
Roosevelt was a realist who tried to awaken Congress and the people to the neces- 
ty for conservation of our natural resources I am surprised and shocked to 
nk that Margaret Chase Smith and Frederick Payne voted against the very 
rmers they represented, as Maine is primarily an agricultural State. Payne in 
peeches to us always preached conservation of our resources 
As for the Farm Bureau and the Grange, I can’t believe they have the interest 
f the farmers, or of the country as a whole, at heart if they advocate the cutting 
f funds for soil conservation 
I know for a faev that the Grange in this district is made up of nonfarmers, as 
majority, with a few nonactive farm members that are in it because of the low 
surance on their property 
I think that soil conservation is the backbone of the country and as a Republican 
from Maine, I would like to shake hands with Richard Russell, Democrat from 
Georgia, for his foresight and courage to fight for the good of America 
Sincerely, 
RayYMOND ELuis. 


P.S.—I would feel the same way if I never plowed another furrow in my life. 
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Annual use of lime in the United States, 1909-52 





806 1950 
, 907 1951 


1952 


Agricultural | Agricultural 
Year limestone Year limestone 
(1,000 tons) | (1,000 tons) 
one ¢ | . 
776 1931 2, 611 
946 1932 | 1,811 
1,116 || 1933 1. 548 
1, 286 1934 2, 748 
1, 456 1935 3, 505 
- 1, 626 1936 | 6, 566 
2 1, 796 1937 7, 199 
~ 1, 966 1938 7,859 
Zz 2, 136 1939 . 9, 066 
s 2, 306 1940 14, 406 
i 2, 476 1941 TH, B16 
Loe] 2, 653 1942 19, 838 
4 2, 794 || 1943 
z 2,935 || 1044 | 
3,076 || 1945 | 
{ 3, 217 1946 
F 3, 359 1947 
3, 330 1048 
3, 798 1049 
3, 
3 
3, 
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Senator Youna. Senator Thye, I would like to tell you we have 
with us some distinguished North Dakota people—H. H. Westlie, 
president, and LeRoy Peace, executive secretary of the Greater 
North Dakota Association; and A. R. Weinhandl, president of the 
North Dakota Reclamation Association. 

Senator Tuyr. You are fortunate to have all of these North Dakota 
people come in your committee hearing this morning. 

Senator Young. The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 2 p. m., Tuesday, April 27, 1954, a recess was taken 
until 10 a. m., Wednesday, April 28, 1954.) 


LIME PURCHASED ENTIRELY BY FARMERS. 
2. LIME PURCHASED WITH ASSISTANCE PROVIDED BY AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 28, 1954 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Milton R. Young (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Young, Ferguson, Thye, Chavez, Maybank, and 
Ellender. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Rouraut ELecrriricAtion ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENT OF T. W. HUNTER, ATTORNEY, NEWBERRY ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE, NEWBERRY, S. C. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION AND RURAL TELEPHONE PROGRAMS 


Senator Youne. The committee will come to order. 

We have as witnesses this morning Mr. Clyde T. Ellis and repre- 
sentatives of the Rural Electric Cooperative Association. Gentlemen, 
it isalways a pleasure to hear your testimony. Ithink you did a pretty 
good job of speaking for the ‘farmers of America. Will you proceed 
with your testimony, then ? 

Mr. Exus. Mr. Chairm: in, Mr. Hunter, of South Carolina, has been 
elected by the committee as temporary chairman, and if it is agree- 
able with you, he will conduct the presentation. 

Senator Youna. You may bring as many people as you would like 
to up to the front table here. 

Mr. Hunter. I am T. W. Hunter, Newberry, S. C., a member of the 
legislative committee of the national association, representing region 
2, consisting of the States of Georgia, Florida, and South Carolina. 

I am also a farmer, and a lumber manufacturer, and acting chair- 
man of this committee here today. 

The members of this committee are elected at the annual regional 
meeting of our association in the fall of each year and our principal 
task is to study this program in terms of the policies of our association 
as expressed in resolutions, and make our needs and views, known to 
the Congress. We shall endeavor to do this in the smallest amount of 
time possible. 

Our committee met here in Washington yesterday morning and 
studied the various salina of the rural electrification and rural 
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telephone programs from the standpoint of funds needed for loans and 
administrative purposes. 

If it is agreeable with the committee, I would like to make a short 
general statement and then I would call upon our staff to present some 
charts. Then I will call upon each member of the committee to make 
short supporting statements on the points. 

Finally, I will call on our executive manager, Clyde T. Ellis, to 
close our testimony. 

I would like to express our appreciation to members of the com 
mittee for this opportunity to appear before you and to thank you 
again for your past support of our program. As you know, the 
Rural Electrifics ation Administration has been the banker and techni- 

cal adviser in electrifying rural America. And we are here today 

to make our recommendations on appropriations for that agency 
known and also in regard to the Farm Electrification Division of 
the Agricultural Research Administration which is carrying on re 
search into uses of electric ity on the farm. 

The specific amounts will be discussed by members of our com- 
mittee. However, we urge this committee to recommend to the Con- 
gress that $249 million be — in loanable funds for rural] 
electrification for the next fiscal yea If any of the $294 million is 
a contingency, we urge that you waive such contingency funds loanable. 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET RECOMMENDATIONS 


Senator ELtenper. What is the amount recommended ? 

Mr. Hunter. $249 million. 

Senator Ettenper. No, by the Bureau of the Budget I mean. 

Mr. Hunter. $55 million, plus $35 million contingency. 

Senator Ettenper. That is $90 million altogether ¢ 

Mr. Hunter. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLtenper. You are asking for $249 million? 

Mr. Hunter. That is right. 

Senator Maypank. That includes the contingency ? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes. 

Senator Youne. How much of a raise is that over the allowance 
by the House? Do you have the figures on hand? 

Mr. Hunrer. The House gave $100 million plus $35 million con- 
tingency. 

Senator Exienver. How much of the $249 million is contingency 
fund? 

Mr. Hunter. $50 million. 

Senator Youne. What was the carryover? 

Mr. Hunter. $45 million is the estimated carryover. 

Senator Youne. You are asking for how much? 

Mr. Hunter. $249 million. 

Senator Maysanx. But you are asking for the $249 million in ad- 
dition to the carryover ? 


TELEPHONE PROGRAM 


Mr. Hunter. Yes. To continue the telephone program, we recom- 
mend $200 million for the next fiscal year and if any of this be in the 
form of a contingency, then we trust you will make the contingency 
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loanable. As a farmer, I realize the value of good telephone service, 
both as an aid to my own farming operation and to the electrics be- 
cause of the fact we would be able to report outages quickly. 

We urge the support of the telephone program. 

Senator Extitenper. Will you tell us how much has been recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Hunter. $75 million. 

Senator ELttenper. How much has the House allowed ? 

Mr. Hunter. $75 million. 

Senator Maysanx. How much carryover ? 

Mr. Hunrrer. None. 


PENDING APPLICATIONS 


Senator Maypank. Do you know how many obligations they have— 
not obligations, but it was testified here there were thousands of dol- 
lars needed to complete what already has been approved. 

Am I wrong in that? That is, pending applications. 

Mr. Hunter. Mr. Sargent, one of the members of our committee, has 
telephones, and he will go into detail on that. 

Senator Maysank. Do you not think we should have it all in the 
record at one time? 

Mr. Sarcent, In answer to your question, I do not have the number 
of applications, but REA does have approximately $100 million back- 
log. 

Senator Mayank. In other words, there is $100 million as a back- 
log in dollars? 

‘Mr. Sarcent. That is right. 

Senator Youne. There are pending applications for around $100 
million, I believe. 

Mr. Sarcent. Yes. 

Mr. Hunter. On March 26, we have a figure of $113 million that 
was pending. 


ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS 


On December 31, 1953, there was a backlog of unprocessed electric 
loans in the amount of $167 million on file with REA in Washington. 
Ample administrative funds will make it possible to reduce this back- 
log. We recommend $9 million for administrative funds, and we trust 
this committee will appropriate enough funds to lend whatever amount 
of loan funds you authorize and at the same time provide adequate 
needed services for the systems. 

It does us little good to recommend adequate funds or for the Con- 
gress to approve adequate funds if the Bureau of the Budget or the 
REA Administrator will not loan these funds. We are willing to 
place our confidence in our elective legislative body, but we do not 
think our fate should be left to the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

We also urge adequate funds for the part of the Solicitor’s Office 
which is asigned to REA. We are very interested in farm electrifica 
tion research. We urge you to support a much needed minimum of 
$300,000 for research in this field. 
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Again, may I thank you for this opportunity of appearing before 
this committee. 

I will now call on Mr. Clay Cochran of the national office here in 
Washington. 


STATEMENT OF CLAY L. COCHRAN, STAFF ECONOMIST, NATIONAL 
RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 


REA ACCOMPLISHMENTS, TRENDS, AND PROBLEMS 


Mr. Cocuran. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
my name is Clay L. Cochran. I am the staff economist for the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Association. It is my job to give 
you some statistical data this morning on the background of the pro- 
gram and what has been happening. 

I have submitted a prepared statement to the committee, and that 
prepared statement carries both the charts and the tables on which 
the charts are based. I would be just as happy if you inserted my 
written statement and let me speak briefly in describing the charts. 

Senator Youne. That will be done. 

(The statement and charts referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT oF CLAy L. CocHRAN, STAFF Economist, NATIONAL Rurart ELectr« 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I would like to present to you 
a number of charts and tables we have prepared in the office of the national 
association to point up some of the accomplishments, trends, and problems in 
the rural electrification program. It is our hope that these charts and the ac 
companying tables will serve as a kind of statistical backdrop to give perspective 
to the statements of our people from the field and the summary by Clyde T 
Ellis. 

The first chart is a graphic picture of the loan program for rural electrification 
as administered by REA since 1936. It is apparent that World War II cut 
into the growing program, but thereafter the progress has been far in excess 
of the hopes of the program’s best friends. Allocations of loan funds reached 
a peak in 1949 and have been declining since. Advances of funds for construc 
tion reached a peak in 1949 and have been declining since. In recent years 
advances of previously allocated funds have exceeded annual new allocations 
This chart gives some indication of the workload on REA but it is misleading 
because REA not only has the task of lending funds and assisting these small 
electric systems to plan and construct their lines, but it has the continuing task 
of collecting these funds and assisting the systems in increasing their capacity 
to meet expanding needs and in going through the growing pains that any form 
of economic activity entails. (See table I for data.) 

The second chart is a picture of the progress in rural electrification. It is an 
indication of the growth in miles of electric line and consumers connected. 
REA says that its borrowers serve about 54 percent of all farm homes receiving 
central-station service, but this figure does not reveal that it has been REA 
borrowers who have carried the power out into the remote and mountainous 
areas and the achievement is far greater than the figure of 54 percent would in- 
dicate. It is also important to keep in mind that although the achievements 
have been great, there are still almost 500,000 farm homes not reeeiving modern 
electrical service. Although these farms make up less than 10 percent of the 
total farms in the Nation, there is no basis for complacency until they are served. 
Moreover, the unelectrified farms, by and large are those hardest to reach. . They 
are in the thinly settled States where costs are high and the feasiblity of loans 
difficult to establish, or they are in rough, low-income areas where the problem 
is equally difficult and challenging. To get this job done, we need an REA 
with its great crusading spirit, its ingenuity, and adequate administrative and 
loan funds to complete the job. (See table II for data.) 
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rhe third chart is an indication of the growth of the program in terms of out 
tunding loans to borrowers. The line of growth is still rising rapidly because 


the rural electric systems are still drawing heavily on loan funds allocated to 


them in earlier years. Moreover, so far as we can see at this time the line will 
ntinue to rise at a fairly rapid rate indefinitely because rural electrification 
nd the uses of electricity on the farm are still in their infancy; and as uses 
crease, line capacity and generation facilities must also be increased. (See 
ible III for data.) 

Chart No. 4 indicates the growth in the estimated input of kilowatt-hours 
of energy of REA borrowers from 1944 through 1952 with estimates running 
through 1963. The growth in energy input has been very rapid due both to 
millions of new consumers and to increased use by old consumers. We have 


accepted REA’s future estimates for purposes of this chart, but we believe they 


are much too conservative and that the growth in use will be considerably 
greater. 

In the last 5 years, the period from 1949-58, energy input has more than 
doubled, 108 percent increase. The commercial companies selling electricity 
enjoyed a 54 percent increase during this same period. We have inserted a 
table (table No. V) on the sales of commercial companies but we did not make 
a chart. Even if rural use increases only at the rate shown in recent years 
by commercial company sales, the increase will be much more rapid than REA 
predicts for the rural systems. (See table TV.) 

Our members are increasingly disturbed over the slashes in funds for the 
idministration of REA and the performances of services to the systems. REA 
has always been more than a banker, it has been technical consultant to the 
systems as well. Now there seems to be a strong tendency for REA to become 
just a loan and collection agency. We think this would be most unfortunate 
both for rural people and for the taxpayers of this country who have put so 
much money, directly or indirectly, into the rural systems 

Chart No. 5 gives us a comparison of the actual dollars expended on the 
dministration of the rural electrification program since 1936, with estimates 
running through the current year and the year ahead, and the amounts expended 
in constant 1936 dollars. When one realizes that the planned expenditures for the 
next fiscal year are only slightly over $2 million 1936 dollars, it should give us 
pause. We think the slashes in REA electric administrative funds and in per- 
sonnel and technical services have been carried beyond the point of efficiency 
ind economy into a situation where the younger as well as the marginal co- 
operatives are being put in jeopardy, and other rural systems are being put to 
indue expense for outside technical aids which could be furnished at nominal 
expense by REA. (See table VI). 

Our last chart is another way of illustrating what has happened to the man- 
power allocated to the rural electrification program. In a sense a manpower 
chart is misleading in that it conceals the number of skilled technicians who 
are no longer available and gives equal weight to an untrained collections clerk 
and a fine engineer. Nevertheless, if the recommendation of the Bureau of the 
Budget is adopted, REA electric personnel will be at its lowest point in numbers 
since 1988. (See table VIT.) 

{Data for chart 1] 


TABLE 1 REA electric loan funds allocated (obligated) and advanced by fise al year, 
1935-53 (not including telephone loan funds) 


Fiscal year Obligated Advanced | Fiscal year Obligated Advanced 


1935-36 $13, 903, 412 $823, 262 $25, 731, 055 $39, 736, 068 
1937 45, 032, 805 11, 041, 57 - 9, 372, 488 87, 253, 106 
1938 | 26, 933, 787 48, 175, 974 ‘ 2, 521, 172 190, 085, 857 
1939 133, , 334 62, 297, 014 ; 313, 023, 099 246, 235, 957 
1940 41, 736, 000 98, 949, 463 daa “ , 859, 597 321, 286, 868 
1941 | 100, 054, 672 75, 107, 855 = 375, 151, 456 | 286, 658, 652 
1942 | 91, 152, 724 58, 220, 868 a os eet 221, 733, 800 | 268, 130, 658 
1943 . | 6, 978 14, 536, 572 ; . “ 45, 425, 811 227, 574, 029 
1944___. i. 31, 930, 124 18, 478, 088 ag : 137, 379, 160 207, 633, 936 
| 
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(Chart I] 


TABLE 11.—Millions of connected consumers and miles of line energized by REA 


(cumulative) (cumulative) 


borrowers as of June 30 each year, 1936-53! 


| 
Miles of line | 
energized | 


400 | 

8, 000 | 
41, 736 
115, 230 
232, 978 
307, 769 
369, 129 


Consumers 
connected 


a 


693 || 


19, 611 
104, 528 
268, 000 
549, 604 
779, 561 
981, 193 | 


1950 
1951 


Miles of line 
energized 


Consumer 
connected 


(cumulative) (cumulative 


424, 072 
474, 831 
546, 781 
666, 156 
839, 685 
1, 018, 336 
134, 498 


1, 287, 347 
1, 549, 057 
1, 843, 351 
2, 263, 869 
2, 778, 180 
3, 251, 787 
3, 547, 323 


1,041, 821 || 1952. __- 


1, 152, 031 | 1953 


3, 769, 426 
3, 951, 940 


381, 747 


1, 
1, 210, 473 
397, 861 1 


2 
, 271, 443 


1 Source: REA, 


[Chart ITT] 
TABLE III.—Total loans outstanding to REA electric borrowers, cumulative by years, 
fiscal years 1936-53 (as of June 30 each year) 


Total 
outstanding 
loans ? 


Total Total 
repay- outstanding 
ments! | loans ? | 


Total 
repay- 
ments ! 


Total 
funds 
advanced 


Total 
funds 
advanced 


Year 


$427, 366,738 | $50,250,021 | $377,116, 717 
514,619,844 | 61,328,767 | 453, 291, 077 
704,705,701 | 74,878,890 | 29, 826, 811 
950, 941, 658 2) 122 854, 799, 536 
| 
| 


1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 


$823, 262 | 
11, 864, 


836 | 
60, 040, 810 


262 | 
836 
810 


11, 864, 
60, 040, 
122, 
221 
296, 395, 


272, 228, 526 3.011 | 1,153, 445, 515 
17 , 525, 428 

36 | 182, 472, 620 
231, 092, 188 
279, 889, 098 


$2, 358, 922 
8, 177, 926 
12, 175, 802 
21, 635, 793 
39, 560, 377 | 


218, ¢ 
288, $ 
342, 
347, 
348, 


1, 413, 361, 750 
1, 644, 545, 2 

1, 823, 499, 677 
1, AR2, ABA. 75 


558, 
827, 
054, 
262, 


887, 
017, 
591, 


225, 


865 
801 


1, 
1, 
ey 
2, 
2, 


387, 630, 
| 


! Principal only. 
? Does not include minor adjustments for loans written off. 


[Chart IV] 


TaBLe IV.—Estimated input of kilowatt-hours of energy of REA borrowers by 


calendar year, 1943-68 ' 
| 
Input in kilo-| 


watt-hours 
(billions) 


Percentage 
increase over 
preceding 
year 


Percentage 
increase over | 
preceding | 
year 


Input in kilo- 
watt-hours 
(billions) 





8. 308 
10. 241 
#12. 200 
14. 140 
15. 480 
16. 810 
18. 150 


2 (3) 
(?) 
(?) 
(?) 
(2) 
(?) 
(?) 


a8 


20 00 ste 
SSBeZazs 





AP POP SOnN Secs 
CRUNCH OWOAN 
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1 Actual input through 1953; estimated for 1954-63. Input excludes power produced for resale to non- 
REA borrowers. Source: REA. 

2 Not available. 

* Data for years 1936-42 not available on comparable basis. Gross input for earlier years destroys 
comparability because data on energy generated for resale to non-REA borrowers is not available. 

4 Energy input from 1952 on are estimates. 

‘In the 5-year period 1949 to 1953, inclusive, energy input more than doubled (1953 was 108 percent of 
1949). 
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[No chart] 
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TaBLe V.—Total energy sales of commercial utilities and percentage increase by 


year, 1937-538 


Percent 
increase or 
| decrease (—) 
over preced- 
ing year 


Total sales 
in kilowatt- 
hours 
(millions) 


99, 359 
93,751 | 
105, 767 | 
118, 643 
140, 060 
159, 407 
185, 889 
198, 160 
193, 558 


Source: Edison Electric Institute. 
{Chart V)} 


Total sales 

in kilowatt- 
hours 

(millions) | 


795 
581 | 
740 
542 
539 
168 
524 


500 | 


constant dollars by fiscal year 1985-55 ' 


Amount ob- 
ligated in 
1936 dollars 


Amount ob- 
ligated in ac- 
tual dollars ? 


669, 721 669, 72 1946 _- 
1, 185, 711 , 144, 509 || 1947_. 
1,472,311 ; , 000 1948 _ 
2, 357, 115 2, 350, 065 || 1949. __. 
2,710, 118 2,680,631 || 1950... 
3, 545, 276 3, 338, 301 || 1951. 
: , 120 3, 274, 762 || 1952 
3, 2% ¢ 591,778 || 1953_. 
2, 549, 227 2, , 431 1954 
2, 903, 975 | 2, 237, 269 1955. 


Amount ob- 
| ligated in ac- 
| tual dollars 2 

| 


4, 469, 
5, 528, 700 | 
4, 817, 903 | 
5, 914, 985 
6, 687, 400 
7, 002, 381 | 
6, 630, 650 
5, 722, 151 
4, 597, 845 
§ 4, 071, 273 


Percent 
increase or 
decrease (—) 
oviP preced- 
ing year 


—1.4 


TaBLE VI.—Administrative funds obligated for REA electric program in actual and 


Amount ob- 
ligated in 
1936 dollars 


3, 433, 975 
2, 776, 889 
3, 444, 053 
3, 854, 409 
3, 738, 591 
3, 462, 480 
2, 964, 845 
2, 372, 469 
2, 100, 760 


1954 estimated; 1955 represents total Bureau of the Budget request and is not comparable as it represents 
recommended appropriations and not the amount which will be obligated (i. e., expended). 
2 Includes pay of legal staff employed by REA prior to 1942. 

? Bureau of the Budget request for fiscal 1955. 
‘ Deflated, using December 1953 index, as no index for 1954 is available. 


{Chart VI} 


TaBLE VII.—Man-years of REA administrative manpower employed by fiscal year, 


1986-56 





Man-years 

employed, |Telephone Total || 
lelectrification program = | 
program! 


1936 | , 206 1946 _- 
1937 390 } 390 || 1947 
1938 460 |...- 460 || 1948 
1939... } 684 . 684 1949 
1940 785 785 1950 
1941... 950 | 950 || 1951 
1942 Ov4 ‘ | 1, 094 1952 
1943 ‘ . 790 |... 790 || 1953 
1944. _. we 646 " 646 || 1954 


1945_.... 723 |--. 723 


1 Includes legal staff employed by REA prior to 1942. 
3 Estimated. 
’ Based on Bureau of the Budget request. 


Source: REA. 


| Man-years 


| program! | 


987 
1,117 
929 | 
1,076 
1, 152 
1, 131 
969 
811 | 
2623 
3 555 


employed, | Telephone 
electrification) program 


Total 


> 


7 
1,117 
929 
1,076 
1, 201 
1, 321 
1, 283 
1, 131 
21,036 
5974 
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VIII 


TABLI 


AGRICULTURAL 


Administr 


APPROPRIATIONS, 


1955 


ative funds appropriated for REA in actual and consiant 


dollars, fiscal years 1936 


Actual 


dollar 


Constant 
lollars 
1936 =100 


oO? 


) 


Actual 
dollars 


Constant 
dollar 
(1936= 100 


1936 $743, 408 $746, 393 1946 $4, 671, 965 $3, 318, 157 
1937 1, 201, 617 1, 159, 862 1947 5, 550, 000 | 3, 447, 2 

1938 1, 520, 000 1, 494, 592 1948 5, 000, 000 | 2, 881, 84 
1939 2 402. 000 2, 394, 815 1949 5, 000 | 3, 468, 84 
1940 2, 790, 000 2, 759, 644 1950 , 128, 000 4,108 

1041 3, 675, 000 3, 460, 452 1951 , 271, 392 4,416, 1 
1942 262, 000 3, 624, 150 1952 , 285, 000 4, 32¢ 

1943 gw 000 804, 487 1953 4, 294, 29 
1944 » 558, 000 2, O17, 350 1954 4, O11, 868 
1945 3, 246, 2, 500, 770 1955 3, 655, 831 


index number for December 1953, latest figure available, 


REA ELECTRIC LOAN FUNDS ALLOCATED (OBLIGATED) AND ADVANCED 
BY FISCAL YEAR, 1935-53 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS (NOT INCLUDING TELEPHONE LOAN FUNDS) 
450~——- -——-+ eR . __ommenaste grenans eoaecitagienaeniaiai 
| | | 


| | 
| | 











—— LEGEND - 


mee REA LOAN FUNDS 
OBLIGATED 


[IRE REA LOAN FUNDS 
EWR ADVANCED TO BORROWERS 








CHART | 
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MILLIONS OF CONNECTED CONSUMERS AND MILES OF LINE ENERGIZED 
BY REA BORROWERS, sae & OF JUNE a0, EACH YEAR, 1936- 1993 


4.0 MILLIONS TT 
| 
| 

| —— — —-- | ~ | + - 


| seep ———l_— 
CONSUMERS 
CONNECTED 


sim MILES OF LINE 
dite ae ENERGIZED 











'A4 : ’ 
CHART II 


TOTAL LOANS OUTSTANDING TO REA ELECTRIC BORROWERS 


CUMULATIVE BY YEARS, FISCAL YEARS 1936-53 
miions (AS OF JUNE 30 EACH YEAR) 


2000, — 


1800/—— + 


44 i ‘4 
CHART III 
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ESTIMATED INPUT OF KILOWATT HOURS OF ENERGY OF REA BORROWERS 
BY CALENDAR YEAR, 1943-1963 
































CHART IV 


ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS OBLIGATED FOR REA ELECTRIC PROGRAM 
IN ACTUAL AND SCAL YEAR 


8 MILLION ] 
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MAN YEARS OF REA ADMINISTRATIVE MANPOWER 
EMPLOYED BY FISCAL YEAR, 1936-1955 

















~LEGEND—— 
TOTAL REA 
MANPOWER 


TELEPHONE 
MANPOWER 











1936 ‘38 


SOURCE: REA CHART Vi Wos5 SUREAU OF BUDGET REQUEST 


ELECTRIC LOAN FUNDS 


Mr. Cocuran. Our first chart is a graphic presentation of the elec- 
tric loan funds obligated out of previous authorizations and the por- 
tion of those funds that have actually been advanced to the systems. 

The black line on the chart indicates the progress in allocating 
funds to the systems. The crosshatched area represents funds that 
have been advanced. 

In recent years it is apparent that we have been obligating a smaller 
amount of funds and the systems, in effect, have been carrying out 
much of their extensions and improvements out of funds obligated to 
them in earlier years. 

One thing which this chart indicates is that the big job of allocating 
and advancing funds hit its peak here about 1949, and the question 
it raises in all of our minds is, Where are we going from this point? 
Although something like 92 percent of the farms now have central 
station service, we know that the rapid growth in the use of electricity 
means these lines will not continue to decline indefinitely because the 
need for heavying up the systems is going to create a plateau or cause 
them to rise one of these years. It is difficult to estimate when that 
is going to occur. 

The second chart is entitled “Millions of connected customers and 
miles of line energized by REA borrowers from 1936 to 1953.” It 
is presented as an indication of the remarkable progress that has 
been made under REA and with the aid of the Congress in bringing 
power to rural people. 

The third chart is simply a graphic illustration of the total loans 
outstanding to REA electric borrowers cumulative from 1936 through 
1953. This chart also can be used as an indication of the increasing 
burden that clerical work makes on REA. This is important to us 
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because the systems are very concerned about the way in which the 
telephone program and the clerical work on this kind of activity is 
cutting into the vital technical services which REA has offered to 
borrowers in the past. 

Senator ELLenver. I wonder if we would be able to have thos 
charts placed in the record, because they are of no value unless the 
testimony is tied in with them. 

Senator Maynank. The chairman suggested that they would be put 
in the record with the statement. 

Senator Youns. If they are not already in the record, they may be 
put in. 

Senator E.tenper. They would be of no value unless we can see 
them along with the testimony. 

Senator Maysank. Were they not in your statement ¢ 

Mr. Cocuran. They were attached to my statement. Sometimes 
the committee will insert the tables, sometimes the charts. 

Senator Maypank. The chairman has ruled that they will be in. 

Senator Evtenper. If they can be put in the record as you are 
presenting them to us, they would be of value to those who read the 
record. Otherwise, just to make mention of them without an explana 
tion would not be effective. 

Mr. Cocnran. We would be very happy to have them appear for 
that reason. It is easier to look at a picture than read a complicated 
table on which the picture is based. 

(The charts referred to have been made a part of the record.) 


INPI 





T OF ENERGY 

Mr. Cocnran. The fourth chart is a graphic illustration of the 
input of the kilowatt-hours of energy into the systems of REA 
borrowers. The solid line running up to 1952 is the actual figure on 
the input of energy showing a very rapid rise since the end of the 
war when we were able to get materials to build the systems. 

The dotted lines are estimates supplied to us by REA. As rapid 
as the line of growth appears in this dotted portion, we are convinced 
REA’s estimates are too conservative, because from 1949 to 1953 the 
energy input increased 108 percent. REA’s figures indicate that the 
rate of growth will be much smaller, that the increase will be much 
smaller in future years. 

Since we do not have a technical staff or the data to make any such 
estimate, and since it is anybody’s guess, we have used REA’s figures 
here. 

Senator Mayspank. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 


IMPROVEMENT OF 





LINES FOR HEAVIER LOADS 





Senator Youne. Yes. 
Senator Maynank. When the Senators who are not. here read the 
record, and in case this committee should ask for additional funds, 
we have to justify them. You say 92 percent of the farms are elec- 
trified. You say lack of authorizations and lack of expenditures will 
occur because there are so m: iny additional increases in population so 


that the lines you now have w ill have to be made heavier, or lines that 
can carry more power, is that correct? 
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Mr. Cocuran. Yes. The past figures show that use by already 
onnected farmers is growing rapidly. 

Senator Maypank. In other words, the farmers have more electrical 

ppliances on the farm and each year those appliances ine rease and 
each year those ap pliances take more electricity of the line itself, 

aturally. Therefore, the lines there are going to have to be improved 
to carry the heavier load in the future. 

Mr. Cocnran. That is right. Most of the systems have already 
nereased the capacity of their lines. 

Senator Maybank. That is the reason for additional money ‘ 

Mr. Cocuran. Yes, sir. 

Senator MAyBank. That is one of the reasons, I mean. 

Mr. Cocuran. Yes, sir: to reach that half million farms that have 
not been connected and to take care of the increasing loads. 

Senator Maypank. You have 8 percent not connected that vou want 
to connect, but the big problem from there on is the incre: ised load / 

Mr. Cocuran. Yes, sir, and the possibility of increasing needs for 
the generation of power in many areas. 


PERCENTAGE OF FUNDS TO BE USED FOR IMPROVEMENT 


Senator Extenver. In connection with Senator Maybank’s ques- 
tion, | wonder if you could tell us how much of the amounts you are 
asking will be used in order to extend electricity to this 8 percent that 
does not have it, and what percentage would be used to increase the 
carrying load of the existing lines ¢ 

Mr. Cocuran. We have some rough figures on that, but I don’t have 
them with me. 

Senator ELLenper. I think we should have that in the record if we 
are to make decisions as to the two situations, because the question 
may arise as to whether we should provide more money so as to give 
the 8 percent that have not got electricity a chance to obtain it or 
improve on those who have it. 

Mr. Cocnuran. I will be glad to place that in the record. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 1073.) 


DEVELOPMENT OF PLANTS 


Senator Exnenper. You stated something else about the develop- 
ment of plants for more electricity. What have you in mind? Will 
you be a little more specific about that ? 

Mr. Cocnran. I would prefer that you raise that question to Mr. 
Ellis or the witness who will talk to you about generation and trans- 
mission. I could answer, but I believe they can do better. 

Senator E:tenper. I presume you will be prepared to state what 
percent of the amount that is asked for is to be devoted to that pur- 
pose ¢ 

Mr. Cocuran. No, sir. That would depend on these figures I am 
going to send up to you because we simply did not bring them along 
and they are not in his statement—an estimate of the percentage that 
would go for generation purposes. 

Senator Extenper. Then you might give us percentagewise how 
much you propose to use to take care of the 8 percent who do not have 


45112—54 -68 
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electricity and how much to enlarge and how much will be devoted 
to the expansion of electric powerplants? 

Mr. Cocuran. We will certainly give you that in as much detail as 
our information will permit. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 1074.) 

The fifth chart here is an indication of the administrative funds 
which have been obligated for the electric program. These data dea] 
with the electric program, as I said, and do not include the telephone 
figures. The actual figures which have been obligated are indicated 
by the black line. Here we have converted these figures to 1936 dol- 
lars because when you consider a war and a postwar period of inflation 
and another near war and the effect they have had on the purchasing 
power of the dollar, we like to look at the lower line as an indication 
that in the last year, in 1936 dollars, the expenditures were slightly 
over $2 million. I think it is a truer picture of what the administra- 
tion of the program has been costing in terms of the actual burden 
on the economy. 


MANPOWER 


The last chart deals with the man-years of REA administrative 
manpower. Any chart on manpower is misleading because it equates 
a skilled engineer with a secretary in the measurement, and to the 
extent that there have been fluctuations in the amount of skilled per- 
sonnel at REA’s command as compared with the amount of clerical 
personnel, then this chart is misleading. But I think the most im- 
portant thing about this chart, other than the pretty sharp decline 
in the amount of overall manpower available as indicated by the black 
line, is the extent to which the telephone program, the crosshatched 
area, has been cutting into REA’s personnel. This is of concern to 
our people, because of the possibility of prolonged delays in the proc- 
essing of applications and the continual decrease in the technical 
services which REA has offered in the past, services which have been 
so important to small systems which simply cannot maintain an ex- 
pensive technical staff of skilled engineers, management, and power- 
use people. 

That is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hunrer. May I call on Mr. Jones from Tennessee. 


STATEMENT OF FLOYD JONES, MANAGER, GIBSON COUNTY 
ELECTRIC MEMBERSHIP CORP., TRENTON, TENN. 


BASIS FOR ESTIMATES 


Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: My 
name is Floyd Jones. I am manager of the Gibson County Electric 
Membership Corp. of Trenton, Tenn. Iam secretary-treasurer of the 
Tennessee Statewide, and a member of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Legislative Committee, representing the States of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi. 

Mr. Hunter, the chairman, presented some overall figures as to our 
request for appropriations for loan funds and it is my purpose to try 
to outline for you in detail how we arrived at our estimates. Also, 
our reasons for those estimates. 
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I would like to state to the committee, and I am sure you realize 
this, that it is not an easy task to get up figures that we can confi- 
dently use to state to you our needs, but that is what we have tried to 
do. That is the basis on which we make our recommendation to your 
committee. 

We had a resolution at our national meeting in Miami, in January, 
isking for a certain amount of funds to be appropriated for electric 
loan funds. However, that was passed early in the year. It was 
made before any actual survey of needs was made, and the legislative 
committee is empowered to adjust that according to the needs we find 
from the annual survey of our systems. 


REA ELECTRIC BORROWERS 


Our annual survey reveals that the REA electric borrowers plan to 
make applications for a total of $221 million in the period from Jan- 
uary 1, 1954, through June 30, 1955. We know this is conservative 
because our program is growing so rapidly with new problems being 
encountered, like the new Federal power-marketing policy, which 
require rapid changes in plans. 

Senator MayBank. Have you a list of the names of those organiza- 
tions? Is it included in your statement? You said they planned to 
borrow $221 million. 

Mr. Jonxs. That came into the national office. 

Senator Mayspank. I was wondering whether or not it would be 
helpful to have the list here showing the different parts of the country. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Hunter, didn’t that come from over 500 coopera- 
tives ¢ 

Mr. Exuis. Dr. Cochran compiled the statements. I think we should 
state to you in what form we have them, and we shall be happy to 
submit them by States or regions. 

Senator Maysank. I think it would be advisable to you to have it 
by regions to show the general demand throughout the Nation because 
it would be by regions. It would not be any particular place or 
section. 

Mr. Exxis. We shall be happy to do that. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


NATIONAL RuRaL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOEIATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 30, 1954. 
Hon. Mizron R. YOunNG, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR YounG: At the hearing April 28, Senator Ellender asked that 
we break our request for REA electric loan funds down into purposes for which 
funds were requested. This letter is in response to Senator Ellender’s request. 

You will recall that we arrived at our request to your committee as follows: 


REA backlog of electric loan applications Jan. 1, 1954 $167, 000, 000 
Less estimated backlog at end of fiscal 1955. 


Balance to be loaned 
Applications for electric loans by rural electric systems between 
SR. Da ROOK, Md FUT BO, RO ia ii eetisieeetinicin civics pists 221, 000, 000 


Total electric loan funds required 
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Less electric loan funds available to REA, Jan. 1, 1954 (plus REA’s 





estimated $5 million rescissions of old loans) Da cece 122, 000, O00 
New electric loans funds required oa 199, 000, O00 
Plus funds to get around formula in the act and unforeseeable con- 

tingencies ea ‘ 50, OOO, O00 

Total new authorization requested by NRBCA 7 _ 249, 000, 000 


Of the $221 million in new electric loan applications planned by the systems 


f 
the breakdown is as follows: 





Pt : Percent of Amount 
—_ total (millions 
New in nne 27 Sit 
Hea stributior 1es and connection 24 
Ir er 10 
Crener 31 t 
Bi 3 
Se er fin l 
Othe 4 ) 
Tota 100 22 


Doe t add to $221 million due to rounding 


We were also requested to submit a breakdown of planned electric loan appli 
cations by region. This information is set forth below: 

Amount of 

applications 


planned 

Region I—Delaware, Maine, Maryland, New Hampshire, New 

Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Vermont, Vir- 

ginia J : $14, S00, 000 
Region IIl—Florida, Georgia, South Carolina 55 ei 15, 800, 000 
Region IlI—Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee_._.__._._._._. 17, 500, 000 
Region IV—Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia ‘ _ 8, 000, 000 
Region V—TIllinois, lowa, Wisconsin 42, 200, 000 
Region VI—Minesota, North Dakota, South Dakota _ 15,500, 000 
Region VII—Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming- jc. A, J eR 0d 
Region VIII—Arkansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Oklahoma 4 29, 900, 000 
Region IX—Alaska, California, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Utah, 

Washington : : 81, 800, 000 
Region X—Arizona, New Mexico, Texas s 19, 900, 000 


Novt Regional totals do not add to $221 million due to rounding 
Sincerely, 
Ciay L. Cocnran, Hconomist 

Mr. Jones. We know this is a conservative estimate. New loads 
are seis encountered. Normally, in putting down figures in the 
survey, our people list loan applications of which they are pretty 
certain, 18 months in advance. 

On December 30, 1953, REA already had a backlog of electric loan 
applications in total amount of $167 million. In previous years we 
have asked the commitee for enough money to clean up that backlog. 
This year we are departing from that procedure by stating that just 
as Christ said you always have the poor with you, we think that we 
will always have a backlog with us, too. Therefore, it is not practical 
to say that the entire backlog should be cleaned up. But we do say 
that $167 million backlog is too high. We think it is about $100 
million too high. We think that a backlog of $67 million would be 
normal, 

If we add this $100 million to help clean up a part of the backlog 
to the planned applications that the systems say they are going to 
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make of $221 million, the total is $321 million which should be avail- 
ible in the last half of this year and the next fiscal year. 

On January 1, 1954, REA had on hand $117 million. If you sub- 
tract this $117 million from the $321 million needed, you get a deficit 
, 000 of $204 million in electric loan funds. REA told the House commit- 
rr tee that they plan to rescind $5 million in old loans. Therefore, we 
are reducing this deficit to $199 million in expectation of those rescis- 
SIONS. 

If the REA Act were as simple as it might be, we would ask you to 
provide only this $199 million in new electric loan money, but be- 
cause of the allocation formula in the act, we know that we must ask 
for more. 

[f our people do not ask for a dime more than the $221 million as 
they have indicated, and if you provided every cent of it, the money 
you provide could not be loaned because of the REA formula. There- 
fore we are asking you to provide an additional $50 million in order 
to get around the “formul: a, making a total of $249 million in regular 
loan funds. 


OO 


1 OOO 


» WM) 


ems 


FUNDS AVAILABLE IN 1954 


Senator Youne. According to Mr. Herzog’s testimony before this 
committee a short while ago—well, I will read it to you: 


Senator YouNG, And how much carryover? 

Mr. Herzoc. Carryover was $19,913,208. 

Senator YOUNG. What was the total? 

Mr, Herzoc. And then we had rescissions. We are estimating during the year 
000 rescissions of $15 million of which we rescinded a little better than $11 million 
000 so far. That makes a total of $179.9 million. 
000 Senator YoUNG. That you had available for fiscal 19547 
Dt Mr. Herzoc. That is right. In addition to that, we have a contingency au- 
VO0 thorization available of $45 million, which would make all together the $224.9 


100) million that we could use this year if necessary. 
YOO) *a7° 
100 According to his testimony, they have very nearly $225 million 


available this year. Is that your understanding ? 
00 Mr. Jones. My next paragraph brings that factor i 
Wi 

There is one factor in this request we cannot euitiol but we want 
to call it to your attention. Last year the Congress provided $45 mil- 
lion in contingency funds for the electric loan program. ‘To eo 
none of those funds have been drawn down, but we know that all or 
part of these funds can and may be drawn down. If part of thoes 
funds is drawn down before your committee takes action on our re- 
quest, we would expect you to reduce our $199 million request by an 
equal amount. We hope you will not reduce the $50 million we have 
asked for in addition for contingencies and the formula. 

I trust that helps answer your question with regard to contin- 
gencies. 

Because our request is far above the budget request, which has 
caused some comment, we thought it proper to outline for you the 
record of our requests compared with the actual applications for funds 
during the past several years. 

We take the bacitog of loan applications pending at REA on 
January 1 of the ye: To this backlog we add the amount of the 
applic ations which our noone tell us they *y plan to make in the follow- 
ing 18 months. Then we subtract the amount of funds available to 
REA for electric loans on January 1 and come up with what we figure 
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the deficit will be. To this figure we add an amount designed to over- 
come the formula in the REA act, but we always tell you how much 
we are adding for that purpose. There is nothing underhanded or 
secret about that figure. This year we have not even asked you, or the 
House, for the full amount of the backlog of applications at REA and 
we may be making a mistake for reasons I will point out. 

We have made a comparison of our estimates for the last 5 years, a 
comparison between our estimates drawn from our annual survey and 
the actual electric loan applications received by REA over the same 
periods of time. A table making that comparison is attached. What 
it shows is pretty simple. We have always underestimated the amount 
of loan applications that would be filed. The table does not show the 
breakdown, but we have figures indicating that electric system man- 
agers hit pretty close to the mark in their estimates for the first 6 
months of an 18-month period. But they always underestimate their 
needs for the last 12 months of the 18-month period; not every man- 
ager, but managers as a group underestimate their needs. This is un- 
doubtedly the result of increases in prices, unforeseen problems, more 
rapid growth of electric use than anticipated, and many other reasons. 
But I would like to reiterate that our estimates have been too conserva- 
tive, not “loaded” to show more need than has been there. 

Finally, gentlemen, we should not forget that this program affects 
alike all economic groups of rural people. 

Today not only are landowners getting electric service but once the 
line gets to the farm, the tenants also get this service. The effect of 
this in improving the health and efficiency of American agricultural 
people is incalculable. We therefore have a broad democratic base. 
We are speaking not for the few, but for the many. I recognize that 
the previous statement may be considered a simple cliche but, gentle- 
men, we are sincere in believing that our program commands as much 
or more respect among rural people than any previous development 
of our National Government. 

There are three national programs that have stopped the almost 
endless trek of much of the best rural blood to the cities. These pro- 
grams have made farm life more comfortable and attractive. These 
three programs are soil conservation, good roads, and rural electri- 
fication—but the geatest of these is rural electrification. 

I have a resolution from one of our cooperatives that I ask be pre- 
sented to the committee with regard to electrification and other Fed- 
eral programs. 

I would like to have this included as part of my statement along 
with the table mentioned. 

Senator Youne. That may be done. 
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(The table and statement referred to follow :) 


TABLE 1.—Applications for electrification loans, as indicated by National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association Annual Survey and actually received by REA, 
by 18-month periods beginning Jan, 1, 1949, through June 80, 1955” 


Period Jan. 1, 1949, through June 30, 1950: 


Planned applications *___--_~_- sb e2 Ub a Re, SP 

Actual applications to REA gi ees = 6 
Period Jan. 1, 1950, through June 30, 1951: 

PUR ae RRO ee ee beacon Bee) OE TOS 

Actual applications to RE Mbt Eb see eben a pmeeileiee ood 379, 227, 201 
Period Jan. 1, 1951, through June 30, 1952 

I a sts chris allemaal lB 193, 938, 639 

Actual applications to REA__------------ kee phe cele neiames 232, 158, 885 
Period Jan. 1, 1952, through June 30, 195 8: 

Pianned applications * +... ~~... re ee eee oe 153, 401, 468 

pr gk |! ee See 314, 108, 286 
Period Jan. 1, 1953, through June 30, 1954: 

Te Cnn ee 194,534, 247 

Aoteal Mepmchtien G0 TTR Ss Un bask oo dk cites * 209, 499, 854 
Period Jan. 1, 1954, through June 30, 1955 *___..-..______-_._... 221, 000, 000 

Actual applications to REA___-- Be er Laces (*) 


1 RBA figures for Jan. 1, 1954, through June 30, 1955, are obviously not available at this 
time. 

* According to National Rural Electric Cooperative Association annual survey. 

8 Through Apr. 2, 1954, only. 


NotTr.—A close analysis of the survey and actual applications reveals that system man- 
agers report pretty accurately on the first 6 months of the 18-month period but, as a group, 
they invariably underestimate their needs for the following fiscal year. 


RESOLUTION No. 18 A 


From: Legislative committee. 
Approved by: Resolutions committee, 
Re: Loan funds. 
Be it resolwed, That we respectfully request Congress to appropriate the fol- 
lowing sums: 
* + * * * * 7 


(ce) Administrative funds—A minimum amount of $9 million to provide 
sufficient personnel to adequately process loan applications, to provide prompt 
approval of feasible loans, to expedite the disbursement of loan funds, and to 
perform other nescessary related functions including urgently needed technical 
and management assistance. 

(d) Research funds.—A minimum amount of $300,000 to be available for alt 
phases of rural electrification research. 

Ora B. BeEAstey, Secretary. 





UNANIMOUS RESOLUTION OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF TRI-COUNTY ELECTRIC 
MEMBERSHIP CorP., Gotpssoro, N. ©. 


Whereas the health, happiness, prosperity, and welfare of the rural popula- 
tion of the United States, and, therefore, of the entire Nation, is connected inex- 
tricably with the abundant use of electric energy in all phases of farm life and 
activity; and 

Whereas the limited availability of telephone service to farm families deprives 
the farmer of an essential utility, readily and universally available to his fellow 
citizens in urban communities; and 

Whereas the present widespread use of electric energy in rural areas, with its 
many attendant benefits to the farmers and the people of our country as a whole, 
has resulted largely from the organization and operation of rural electric co- 
operatives, run on a nonprofit basis; and 

Whereas the extension of telephone service to farm families, to the limited 
extent that it has been thus far accomplished, has resulted chiefly from the 
coeneeennan® and operation of rural telephone cooperatives, run on a nonprofit 
basis; and 
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Whereas the farsighted action of the Federal Government, through the agenc) 
of the Rural Electrification Administration, by making loans to farmer-owned 
cooperatives, has enabled these organizations to provide electric energy and 
telephone service for their members; and 

Whereas the loans of the Federal Government to farmer-owned cooperatives 
are self-liquidating within a period of 35 years, with interest at 2 percent, and 
are not in any sense an expense to the taxpayers of the United States; and 

Whereas the continued growth and expansion of both the rural electrification 
program and the rural telephone program are essential, not only to the farmers, 
but to the entire Nation; and 

Whereas the enlargement, and not the curtailment, of public funds available 
for necessary loans to rural electric and rural telephone cooperatives, is essen 
tial to enable those organizations to meet critical needs of expansion and system 
improvements ; and 

Whereas the budget requests of the Rural Electrification Administration, as 
well as the appropriations approved by the House Committee on Appropriations 
for rural electric and rural telephone loan funds for fiscal 1955 are grossly in 
adequate to meet current critical needs for expansion and improvement of rural 
electric and rural telephone service: and 

Whereas the requests of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association 
for funds as follows: 


Million 
Rural electrification funds for fiscal 1955 ; iasiatel son Rand $254 
Rural telephone loan funds for fiscal 1955 ; : 200 
REA administrative funds for fiscal 1955 = : ie 9 


are the minimum amounts requisite for the necessary expansion and improve 
ment of the rural electrification and rural telephone programs; and 

Whereas the availability of publicly owned power to rural cooperatives and 
other nonprofit distributors, through the preference clause contained in the 
Reclamation Act of 1906 and subsequent legislation, has enabled rural coopera 
tives to obtain electric energy at rates which assure their economical operation, 
and has allowed them to operate free from hampering and burdensome agree 
ments with private utilities, who have persistently manifested a hostile attitude 
toward the rural electrification program: and 

Whereas the Tennessee Valley Authority is a vital source of power, available 
to rural cooperatives and other nonprofit distributors under the said preference 
clause; and full support of Tennessee Valley Authority as presently constituted, 
with adequate funds for vertical expansion of the power supply within the 
Tennessee Valley Authority area, is essential to the maintenance of the rural 
electrification program; and 

Whereas the Roosevelt-Lehman bill is the only legislation now pending in the 
Congress of the United States which will insure the development of the power 
potential at Niagara Falls by a public agency with full provisions for preference 
to nonprofit distributors: and such development of Niagara Falls is likewise 
essential to the continued growth and development of the rural electrification 
program; and 

Whereas the granting of the pending application of the Idaho Power Co. 
to the Federal Power Commission to build three small dams in lieu of the pro- 
posed Federal Hells Canyon Dam would deprive the American public of the 
benefits of the vast power potential at Hells Canyon: 

Now, therefore, the Board of Directors of Tri-County Electric Membership 
Corp., Goldsboro, N. C., by unanimous resolution, respectfully requests the United 
States Senate to give favorable consideration to legislation implementing the 
following objectives : 

1. Appropriation of rural electrification funds for fiscal 1955 in the amount of 
$254 million. 

2. Appropriation of rural telephone loan funds for fiscal 1955 in the amount of 
$200 million 

8. Anpropriation of REA administrative funds for fiscal 1955 in the amount of 
$9 million. 

4. Full support for Tennessee Valley Authority as presently constituted, with 
adequate funds for the vertical expansion of power supply within the Tennessee 
Valley Authority area as the public interest may require, the funds to be paid 
out of electric energy revenues. 

5. The development of the power potential at Niagara Falls by a public agency 
with Federal-type preference to nonprofit distributors, as embodied in the 
Roosevelt-Lehman bill. 
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6. Authorization of the construction of a high Federal Hells Canyon Dam, 
plus appropriation of funds to get construction underway, and the consequent 
rejection of the application of the Idaho Power Co. to the Federal Power Com- 
mission to build three small dams at the site. 

In testimony whereof, the directors of Tri-County Electric Membership Corp. 
have severally set their hands hereto, and the secretary of said corporation has 
hereto affixed the common seal of the corporation, this 22d day of April 1954. 

LEWIs OuTLAW, President. 
W. M. GriFrin, Vice President. 
CONNIE Stuckey, Secretary. 
Mrs. VANN SMITH, Treasurer. 
G. A. WILLIAM, 
FRED OUTLAW. 
J. A. Davis. 
WEILS THOMAS. 
. M. BRASWELL. 
L. O. MILLs. 
LEALON KEEN. 

Senator Younc. We had available $224 million for fiscal 1954 and 
this year with the carryover it will be $185 million. 

Mr. Jones. That would conform very closely to the figures we have. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Hunwrrr. Mr. Amend from Colorado is next. 


STATEMENT OF LEWIS E. AMEND, ROCKY FORD, COLO. 


REA PROBLEMS 


Mr. Amenb. My name is Lewis E. Amend. I live out from Rocky 
Ford, Colo., about 6 miles, where I own and operate a farm, being 
engaged in general agriculture and livestock in a limited way. 

Tamat present president of the Colorado State Association of REA 
Cooperatives and a member of the National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association Legislative Committee. Each of these offices is elec- 
tive, representing and subject to the rule of the rural electric con- 
sumers of Colorado and region VII which is composed of the States 
of Wyoming, Nebraska, Kansas, and Colorado. 

It is my privilege to be associated with this group in appearing 
before your distinguished committee for the purpose of discussing 
some of the more pertinent problems of rural electrification; that is, 
finances for administrative research, Solicitor’s Office and loan funds. 

Mr. Jones has just presented what we consider a most logical and 
reasonable summary of loan fund needs prepared in a most complete 
and painstaking manner. 

My assignment in this hearing is to present to you for your con- 
sideration the ever -present and ever-growing need for funds for gen- 
eration and transmission. 

Our Government has over the I: ast 18 or so years authorized for loans 
almost $2.9 billion, of which only $504,850,897 has been used for gen- 
eration al transmission. 

As this rural electrification activity moves into more mature years, 
we are going to become more and more obliged to look at our loan 
authorization in a somewhat different light. According to the United 
States Department of Agriculture Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion Monthly Statistical Report, 90.8 percent of the total number of 
farms in the United States are electrified. Now let us not use this 
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term loosely; this means only that high line electric service has been 
extended to these farms. It does not mean they have been completely 
electrified, nor do I mean to tell you they ever will be. 

New uses, new appliances and new demands are being created and 
discovered daily; in fact, so rapidly are these uses being adopted that 
rural electrification, as a national movement, is far from completion ; 
the task is only well begun. 

In order to supply adequate power at reasonable rates for a great 
many of these 983 systems, it will be necessary from time to time to 
enter into more and more generation and transmission loan contracts. 

It is the desire and recommendation of this group that your com- 
mittee give serious consideration to the $249 million asked for by Mr. 
Jones in his loan fund request, for the following reasons: 

1. The formula in the REA Act provides, specifically, that one-half 
of the funds are loaned at the Administrator’s discretion, provided 
that no more than 10 percent of available funds shall be loaned in any 
one State; and the other one-half shall be distributed amongst the 
States on the basis of the number of unelectrified farms per State as 
a percentage of all United States farms unelectrified. This formula 
is a particular problem on generation and transmission loans because 
such loans tend to be big loans—particularly where the borrower is 
a federated co-op building a large, i. e., efficient, low-cost plant. 

For example, my own State of Colorado having only 0.9 of 1 per- 
cent of the Nations unelectrified farms and considering the total 
available loan funds at $140 million, Colorado could borrow only 
$9,911,000 while the average plant would in all probability cost 
around $10 million, putting us well under the possible. 

It is therefore readily understandable why it is necessary to keep 
appropriations high to allow generation and transmission loans to be 
consummated. In order to construct efficient and economic units, 
these loans must be large, and if appropriations are not kept up, all 
G. and T.’s are automatically eliminated. 

2. This means that if REA loan funds or administrative funds are 
inadequate, the farmers will lose this bargaining power with private 
utility corporations. If this happens, it will mean higher rates to 
farmers, an unbalanced feasibility and disastrous power shortages 
for many rural systems. 

As of February 19 of tihs year, REA has requests for section 4 loans 
pending in Washington of over $162 million. Of this amount, $81 
million was for distribution loans, $59 million for generation, and 
$21.9 million for transmission. This means that half of the pending 
loan requests are for generation and transmission, much higher than 
requests of earlier years. 

We would like for this committee to keep in mind the changes which 
have been made in Federal power policy this year; that is, the elimin- 
ation of the withdrawal and preference clauses. These changes are 
very drastic and go to the heart of the rural electrification program 
in some areas. These policies have emerged slowly, but they add up 
to this: 

1. The Federal Government will not initiate any new multiple- 
purpose dams unless private power companies or other local interests 
are willing and able to put up the money to install the power facilities 
in these dams. We think this will mean endless delay in getting more 
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power supply from our rivers, and in addition it will mean that this 
power will not be available to farmers the way it has been in the past 
because the only people who can put up this kind of money, usually, 
is private power companies and if they put it up, we will have no 
preference. Our power costs will be higher. In some limited areas 
we may be able to do something but if we do, it will take more REA 
money because that is the only money we can borrow. 


POWER MARKETING POLICY 


2. The new Interior power marketing policy is going to mean less 
power to us. It is designed to sign away part of the Federal power 
supply to private power companies, firm power at that. 

Senator Ture. What have you reference to and what plans that 
you say may be signed away ¢ 

Mr. Amenp. I did not quite understand you. 

Senator Ture. I did not quite understand what you meant or in- 
tended us to understand when you said that they would sign away. 

What are you referring to that would be “signed away,” and who 
is signing it away ? 

Mr. Amenp. I have reference to the Missouri Basin, the Mountain 
States Power Co. 

Senator Torr. Who? 

Mr. AMenpb. The Bureau of Reclamation, Secretary Aandahl. 

Senator Ture. To whom will they sign away ¢ 

Mr. Amenp. 'To the power companies. 

Senator Ture. But the law does not permit them to do that. 

Mr. Amenpb. No doubt you are quite familiar with the new proposed 
marketing criteria. We quite agree with you that the statutes do 
not agree with it. However, there is a great threat of its being done. 

Senator Ture. But you are now making an accusation in your state- 
ment that this is going to be done, when, in reality, they would be in 
violation of the law unless the law were to be amended. I, for one, 
would never for one moment be a party to permitting the signing away 
nor would I permit the glossing over of such policy, because it would 
be in violation of the law itself. Therefore, I would be opposed to 
it because the law is specific. Preferred customers are the REA’s 
and the municipalities. They cannot sign away just fictitiously or 
directly to a company. 

Mr. Amenp. I quite agree, and your words are indeed comforting. 

Senator Ture. Threatening is one thing, and having it done is 
another thing. 


GEORGIA CO-OPS 


Senator Mayspank. With the case of Georgia, the co-ops—and I 
want to be corrected by Mr. Ellis if I am wrong—but I think they 
had to go to court to stop it. They are in the courts today, I think. I 
see the gentleman from Georgia is here. I agree with you, Senator 
Thye. It is against the law, in my judgment, but they went ahead 
and did it. 

Mr. Walter Harrison (Georgia director of the NRECA board). We 
are not quite in court. We are at the door. 

Senator Maypank. You threaten to go there? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Maysnank. Is that the only thing that stopped them from 
doing it ? 

Mr. Harrison. We are right now in the process of negotiation with 
Mr. Aandahl’s office. We expect to go to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Senator Mayspank. Was it not the intention of Mr. Aandahl to give 
consideration to this preference, or am I wrong on that ¢ 

Mr. Harrison. We think he is trying te circumvent the law. We do 
not want to unjustly accuse him. 

Senator Maysank. I know you do not want to do that, but I want 
the record to be clear. They have been trying to do it, even though it 
is wrong; is that right? 


MISSOURI VALLEY POWER 


Senator Tuyr. I am from Minnesota, and the Missouri Valley 
power is something that I am very much concerned with. We have 
been battling a long time trying to get transmission lines constructed 
so as to wheel this current from the installations or the hydroelectric 
units to the.Mianesota area. 

[ also had this comforting feeling that in North Dakota and South 
Dakota they would never be able to use all of the power and we, in 
Minnesota, were still the preferred customers, such as the REA and 
municipalities, and we are going to get some of it. I have been sup- 
porting the appropriations to construct the dams as rapidly as was 
possible in order to get this current. 

Senator Youne. Senator Thye, there were several misunderstand 
ings last fall with respect to the disposal of Federal power. I do not 
know all the details of it. It looked like the REA and Assistant Sec- 
retary Aandahl, from the Department of Interior, were a long way 
apart for awhile last fall. I read a news story just last week where 
he met with REA co-ops and other public power users in South Da- 
kota, and they reached an agreement on disposal of power there. 

It was very acceptable to the REA groups. That was my under- 
standing of the newspaper story. Maybe some of you have better in- 
formation than I, 

That meeting was held last week. After a short meeting the news 
story said that the REA groups signed an agreement and they were 
very happy about it. 

Mr. Amenp. Governor Aandahl did hold two meetings in the Mis- 
souri Basin, two series of meetings, one in the eastern area and one in 
the western area. It was my privilege to be present at the one in the 
western area, and present at part of the one in the eastern area. 

Senator Youne. Recently ? 

Mr. Amenp. Within the last 3 weeks. The week before last I was 
in Sioux Falls, S. Dak. In the western area, there was sufficient power 
to take care of the preference customers and have some left over for 
the utilities. 

Mr. Aandahl did not at that time tell the utilities by 1957 they would 
have to look to new sources for power, meaning the Bureau of Recla- 
mation power would be consumed by the pre ference customers in that 
area, 

In the eastern area there was not sufficient power to take care of 
all the requests of the preference customers. The utilities were left 
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completely out. It was a matter of allocating the power to the prefer- 
ence customers. Some were granted 100 percent and some lower per- 
centages of their requests. 

However, I think they all have peaceably agreed to abide by the dis- 
tribution, feeling that he had done the best he could. 

Senator Thye, as a further thing, you might be interested in, the 
Missouri Basin Electric Consumers gh Pate ‘lation was formulated and 
organized within the last few months for the very purpose of combat- 
ting this rs ather vicious, this new and strange power policy and market- 
ing criteria. Ithink as a direct result of th: at organization along with 
allied organizations that have opposed this marketing criteria, the 
thing has been very much modified. However, to my sorrow, I am 
not able to tell you the marketing criteria have been erased or revoked. 
hey simply tell us that the interpretations that we have are wrong. 
It does not mean what we read from it. Itmeans this. 

Senator Tuyr. They have not told me that yet. 

Mr. Amenp. Out in our country when a man says it does not mean 
this, we write it over so we can all understand it, if you please. But 
we have never been able to get that done. The Mountain States 
Power Co.—I will not say they are buying it—have a contract in 
the western division, for some 61,300 kilowatts that Mr. Aandahl 
holds as an open question. He tells us he wants to hold it open. He 
does not tell us how wide open it is going to be. It is my understand- 
ing this contract does have this preference in it. As long as this 
criteria is the thing which they are going to go by, by various ver- 
sions of interpretation, we still insist there is a great probability 
of it being signed away. 

Senator YounG. In my area last fall they were uncertain what the 
policy would be. 

Mr. Amenp. Do I make myself clear, Senator Thye ? 

Senator Tuy. You cite a fear, and I cannot share the fear because 
I know that the law is specific. If they are trying to write a different 
interpretation of the intent of the law, they have not argued it with 
me. If I thought there was a different interpretation placed on it, I 
would be very much concerned in Minnesota because I have supported 
the construction of the dams. 

I have anticipated their completion with a certain amount of, you 
might say, inner assurance that we were going to have electricity to 
meet the needs of the user. I was concerning myself with getting 
transmission lines constructed that would immediately bring the cur- 
rent across into the areas where it would be consumed. 

[ also try to visualize a short period when we might have low water. 
How did we tie the different transmission lines together so that the 
existing steam plants and REA Diesel power units could be the 
source of firming up hydroelectric by reversing the flow of the cur- 
rent over the transmissions if low water occurred ¢ 

But from the standpoint of whether the policy was changed and 
the provision in the act of preferred customers was administratively 
destroyed or destroyed by the solicitors, that had never occurred to me 
because I figured that if they ever endeavored to place a different in- 
terpretation on it, that the solicitors find just as many arguments 
coming from me and us as they had ever met in their life because that 
law is specific; that is, preferred customers are the REA’s and the 
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municipalities. If I am wrong on that, I want to be corrected, but I 
know they would meet an argument with me if I ever found they 
placed a different interpretation on it. 

Senator MayBanx. | agree with you, but the only thing I know is 
what I have seen in the paper. There has been some question of the 
1944 act when we first constructed Clark Hill. We did not put it in 
civil functions. We put it in the Reclamation and the other act and 
passed it in 1944. 

All I know is what I have seen in the papers. They were talking 
about going to court because they could not get satisfaction. Am I 
wrong on that? 

Mr. Harrison. We are prepared to go into court. 

Senator MAyBank. It was the Flood Control Act of 1944 in which 
Snator Russell and myself put the Clark Hill project in the Appro- 
priations Committee at the time. 

Senator Ture. Is that current from a hydroelectric plant? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. It is current of which there is a consumer’s demand 
so far asthe REA’s and municipalities are concerned ? 

Mr. Harrison. That istrue. It is evident that Assistant Secretary 
Aandahl is trying to give us preference by selling the power at the 
bus bar to the Georgi a Power Co. We claim he cannot ‘ that. 

Senator Tarr. And he in return would be contracting with the 
REA’s? 

Mr. Harrison. We would have to enter into a triparty contract. 
We get our preference through a third party, the Georgia Power Co. 
The Government gives the preference to the power company. 


GEORGIA POWER CO. CONTRACT 


Senator Tuy. Did they give any reason or justification for entering 
into this type of a contract with the Georgia Power Co.? Did they 
give as a reason that there were existing transmission lines that could 
be used to wheel this current over? What were the factors they gave 
as reasons ¢ 

Mr. Harrison. The fact the Congress has never appropriated money 
to transmit this power to the Georgia side of the river, that the power 
company had the only existing transmission line and the power com- 
pany has refused to wheel that power for the account of the 
Government. 

Senator Torr. Were the transmission lines in existence or did the 
utility proceed to build a transmission line as the hydroelectric plants 
were being built so that the two were built up simultaneously ¢ 

Mr. Harrison. Senator, they had a transmission line from the 
north Georgia section of our State where there are hydroelectric 
developments , a 110,000-kilovolt line into Augusta, Ga., 30 miles from 
this installation. They took over the tie line into the project which 
was used during the period of construction. They have been con- 
stantly building grids of transmission lines in our State looking 
toward the time when they can make this big grab of federally 
owned and generated power at the taxpayers’ expense. We are try- 
ing to prevent the grab because we believe Congress meant what it 

said when it said that rural electrification should have the preference 
in the sale of this federally generated power. 
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Senator Ture. I agree with you, and that is why when I heard the 
statement here that it was being diverted or that the law was being 
circumvented, I could not help “put make the i inquiry because I was 
trying to get some enlightenment on the question. The intent of 
( ‘ongress—and I was in C ongress at the time but just out on the re- 
ceiving end of the benefits of the laws passed by the Congress. I 
certainly agreed with Congress at the time that, if they set up the 
REA’s and the municipalities as the preferred customers, that was 
a means of helping the people to serve themselves. I think that par- 
ticular philosophy should always remain in the administrative prac- 
tice and function of this law. 


CLARK HILL DAM POWER 


Senator Ertenper. Let me ask you this, sir. Suppose the REA’s 
and others in that locality to which you referred were dependent 
entirely on the power generated at Clark Hill Dam. How would 
you firm the power at ‘Clark Hill? Would it not be nec essary to 
build some kind of plants in order to firm that power so you could 
have a reliable source of power during the entire year? 

Mr. Harrison. That is substanti: ally true. This plant was designed 
as a peaking plant. We do not know why the Corps of Engineers 
elected to do that. There is a long history to Clark Hill. There 
has been a continuing fight for years. The power company originally 
bought the land. T hey abandoned the idea. They surr rendered their 
certificate, and when the Congress finally in 1944 passed the Flood 
Control Act, they then came back and asked for a permit to construct 
this project t after the Government had allocated funds and work had 
actually proceeded. 

Then they asked our fine friend, Mr. Dondero, from Michigan, to 
introduce a bill to let them build the powerplant. It has been a con- 
tinuing fight from beginning toend. We know this: that we have got 
to depend somewhat on the private utilities unless the Congress should 
appropriate funds for the plants necessary to do the firming job. 
We cannot get all the firm energy we will need in the years to come 
out of Clark Hill. 


OBJECTION TO CONTRACT WITH LOCAL UTILITY 


Senator ExLenper. What is the objection—and I am asking that 
so it will be in the record—of obtaining a steady amount of power, 
the maximum that could be obtained from Clark Hill if a contract 
is entered into with some local utility there that will make available 
to these preferred customers this full amount without the necessity of 
the Federal Government having to erect a steam plant in order to 
firm this power? What is the objection to it? 

Mr. Harrison. If we could keep the title to the power at the busbar, 
we are willing to work out any reasonable proposition with the exist- 
ing utility. We want to work with them. 

Senator Exrenpver. You mean to take that power and pay them 
so much to transmit it ? 

Mr. Harrison. That is correct, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. Am I to understand the Government is going 
to give it away or contract it away without strings attached just as 
though the utility itself had erected the plant? 
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Mr. Harrison. We are contending there are tremendous benefits in 
this peaking plant to the entire system of the Georgia Power Co. and 
its associates, the Southern Co. We claim that they are offering us a 
slight reduction in rate if we are willing to sell our birthright. We 
claim it is more than a 10 to 1 giveaway in the favor of the utility. 

Senator Exienper. You do not acquire title to anything at Clark 
Hill; do you? It is still managed by the Corps of E ngineers ? 

Mr. Harrison. The Department of the Interior has to sell the 
power. 

Senator Maypank. They have the right to sell the power out of 
the 1944 Flood Control Act. 

Senator ELLeNper. In any event, this power that is generated at 
Clark Hill would be handled by an arm of the Government. It 
would be made available to you under the existing law, and if per 
chance the Corps of Engineers or later the Interior Department were 
to enter into a contract whereby those who were entitled to this power 
by preference, if they were given the full measure of it through some 
kind of arrangement between the Corps of Engineers or the In- 
terior Department and a private utility, what would be the objection 
to that? 

Mr. Harrtson. Because when they sell it to the power companies, 
it becomes the power companies’ power. 

Senator ELtenper. I realize that, but the point is that if, through a 
firming process by these power companies you can get a steady flow 
of firm electricity and in the contract it is provided that is a goal that 
you are seeking and that the Interior and the Corps of Engineers will 
enter into the contract to carry that out, what is the objection to it? 

Mr. Harrison. We do not believe that the Department of the In- 
terior can come into Georgia and take over the prerogatives of the 
Georgia Public Service Commission ratewise. We do not believe they 
have that right. We have to have certain supplemental power from 
a utility, whether it is Georgia power or others. We have to have 
additional power. 

Senator Exitenper. You are all regulated; are you not? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes. We know who puts the regulator on, too. 

Senator ELrtenper. By the same agency. 

Mr. Harrison. The Federal Power Commission has to approve the 
rates that the Department of the Interior charges for this power. 
We do not want to lose title. 

Senator Evrenpver. I understand: Still, if it is possible through 
some agency of Government to make available to you wHat you can 
get directly, I don’t see any difference between the two. 

Mr. Harrison. We think there is a difference. 

Senator Ettenper. I am seeking information. I am now taking the 
negative to find out what the answer is. 


WHEELING POWER OUT TO RURAL ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 


Mr. Exuis. I think I can help by pointing out a distinction. Power 
companies in the country represented by Senator Young of North 
Dakota ad Senator Thye of Minnesota, as in many other sections of 
the country, have entered into wheeling contracts with the Govern- 
ment to wheel Federal power out to rural electric systems and others. 
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As a part of all of those wheeling arrangements, the companies also 
yet benefits from the peaking ct pacity which we are talking about 
here. ‘The Georgia Power Co. is one of the few power companies in 
the United States that refuses to wheel Federal power to the rural 
electric systems. 

Senator Mayrank. Some companies in South Carolina did the 
same, and we worked out an agreement with Greenwood from Clarke 
Hill. 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mayspank. All they ask for is a fair deal. 

Senator Erienper. What I am asking is, What is the objection if it 
can be done as is the case in North Dakota and South Dakota? 

Mr. Harrison. They are agreeable. 

Senator Ture. If I may interrupt, Minnesota, South Dakota, and 
North Dakota—there the power and the utilities are working co- 
operatively and the utilities have approved even a more extensive 
transmission line into or from the dams than even Congress has con- 
curred or was willing to concur in. In fact, the Senate went much 
further than we were successful in accomplishing in conference or in 
the House. I have commended the utilities in the Northwest there 
for their long-sightedness in saying that— 

Yes, we will let you have our transmission lines to wheel this current, and 
we will make a reasonable contract with you. 

And they have entered into some reasonable contracts. They are to be 
commended for doing that because they are making progress possibly 
at a minimum of expense to the REA’s as well as the munic ipalities. 

Senator Maynank. The reason I brought this up was because they 
are not doing this down South. 

Senator Tryr. It is a short-sighted objection of which is going 
to cost the utilities ultimately, and it also cost the REA’s if they have 
to finance the transmission line which will run parallel to the utilities, 
and both will suffer; or the one will have to deteriorate to nothing. 

Senator Exvtenper. In addition to that, as I pointed out before, 
some method would have to be found to firm this power from Clark 
Hill. 

Senator Ture. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ex.enper. If it can be firmed with existing facilities by 
il cooperative effort between public utilities and the Gove ernment, I 
think it is to the advantage of all concerned, provided it can be ar- 
ranged whereby those entitled to preference shall get it. 


ALLATOONA DAM CONTRACT 


I do not remember the details of the contract at Allatoona Dam. As 
I understand, that contract has worked out very successfully. Am I 
correct ? 

Mr. Exuis. No, I do not believe so. 

Senator Errenper. I never heard any objections to it. I thought 
the situation there was agreeable and that the proposed contract at 
Clark Hill was going to follow the same pattern. 

Mr. Exuis. I think what leads you to think that were statements 
which had been made in here by certain power company officials that 
they would pass on the benefits, but, as I understand it they have not 
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passed on the benefits under the Allatoona contract. They are not 
serving any Allatoona power as such to the rural electrics. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean power generated there but—— 

Mr. Ex.is. They are not wheeling any Allatoona power. We 
thought they were going to. 

Senator Etnenper. Who has preference to that power ? 

Mr. Exuis. By law, the rural electrics and other preference cus 
tomers. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Who gets it ? 

Mr. Exuis. The Georgia Power Co. 

Senator E.uenper. What becomes of those who are entitled to it? 
Are they not getting some electricity somewhere ? 

Mr. Enuis. Yes. There was another problem. The Allatoona 
power had even less firm power in it than the Clark Hill power. It 
was hoped that when the Clark Hill Dam came in that the two might 
be considered together. 

Senator EL.tenper. Are we to understand that the amount of power 
that is generated at Allatoona is not being diverted either directly or 
indirectly to those entitled to preference? Answer that very simple 
question. 

Mr. Harrison. I am not quite sure just how it is being diverted. 
Allatoona is only being used about 15 percent of its capacity. It is 
being held as a captive plant by the Georgia Power Co. to forestall the 
preference customers getting access to che “aper power. We are just 
ountry boys, and we did not know the ways of the utility interests 
back in the d: Lvs when ee was contracted for. We now have 
our eyes opened and we find out things are not as rosy as they have 
been painted, We are Yedda to have to look to the distinguished 
Members of the Congress and the Senate committee and others to help 
guide us to get the benefits that this Congress in 1944 thought we 
were entitled to. 

\llatoona is only being used as a peaking plant by the power com 
uny, held as a ¢ ‘aptive p lant, and they have even sold the munic ipali 
tiesa bill of aeda in Georgia in that they kicked back to the treasurers 
of these towns 3 percent into their treasuries to keep them from being 
active and interested in their welfare and their final ultimate destiny. 

That is the problem we are facing, Senators. 

We hi ave to re ‘ly on you gentlemen to help us here to see that the 
Congress’ intent was fully carried out. It is going to take some trans 
mission lines to hold them in line. It is going to take some generation 
plants to hold them in line. If they do not, they are going to take 
over the whole Government. 

Mr. Exuis. If they would agree to wheel, you would get your bene 
fits? 

Mr. Harrison. That is right. They will not agree there are any 
benefits in these plants. The president of the Georgia company 
stated before Mr. Aandahl yesterday there were no benefits. Yet we 
say by engineering studies backed up by Southeastern Power Ad- 
ministration, an arm of the De ‘partment of the Interior, there is over 
$114 million worth of benefits. They say, 


We will give you a hundred thousand dollars worth of benefits. 


That is annually. 
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Senator ELtenper. If the Georgia Power Co. were to consent to 
entering into an agreement as was the case in the West, would that 
be satisfactory ? 

Mr. Harrison. If they will enter into an agreement to wheel Gov- 
ernment power for the account of the Government and share the 
benefits, we believe in it. We believe in compromises. You only 
get legislation that way. 

Senator Exzenper. If it can be shown that the charge for this 
preferred electricity is on a par with that distributed in the West, 
would there be any objection ¢ 

Mr. Harrison. I think we would feel kindly toward it. 

Senator ELLenpDER. My understanding is that the contract between 
the Georgia Power Co. and the way they have been handling it in 
the past has given to the preferred customers in that area rates on a 
par with those in the West. 

Mr. Harrison. You must keep in mind we have some advantages 
in Georgia that some sections do not enjoy. We have abundant water 
in the north Georgia mountains. Natural gas is flowing into our 
State. Because we enjoy a rate of 6745 mills and New England pays 
over a cent for it does not mean yet that the power is cheap enough in 
Georgia, because we have the potential water in Georgia and we 
have the fuel in Georgia right on top of the coal and natural gas 
flowing in. The rate ought to be cheaper. We are trying to get 
what we think the Congress intended us to get. 

Senator ELLENpER. Your method would be to let the Government 
go in there and build the plants to firm that power, is that your idea ¢ 

Mr. Harrison. No, sir. We want to work with the power com- 
pany and share benefits with the company for a service that they 
render, which we would call a wheeling service. They say: “Thumbs 
down, we won't do anything of that kind.” 


PERCENTAGE OF WATER USED FOR PEAKING 


Senator Tryr. Mr. Chairman, there was a figure of 15 percent, 
only 15 percent. That was used only for peaking purposes. If only 
15 percent is used, what happens to the other 85 percent ¢ 

Mr. Harrison. The water just flows down the stream. 

Senator Tuyr. You mean a hydroplant opens gates to let the water 
flow through freely and they are only putting 15 percent of the 
poteniial through the turbines? 

Mr. Harrison. That is correct. 

Senator THYE. They do that just in order—— 

Mr. Harrison. To take away any competitive aspect of hydro 
electricity. 

Senator Frreuson. Who operates this plant 

Mr. Harrison. Georgia Power Co. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, I believe that is one question that 
we should explore because if it is a hydroelectric installation put in 
by Federal funds in a duplicate unit of flood control versus power 
from the impounded water, and if there is any factor or any power 
that is wasting the Federal funds involved there to this extent that 
only 15 percent of the potential is used and the other 85 is permitted 
to escape and go its way without being harnessed, then something 
should be done about it. 
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PRICE PAID FOR POWER 


Mr. Harrison. May I say, Senator, that the power company is 
under contract to pay $1 million a year for that power. 

Senator ELLenver. Whether it is generated or not? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, sir. They pay $1 million for it, but they do 
that to keep it off the market and keep us from trying to get any of it. 
We were sold a bill of goods. We did not know how to go about this. 
Our eyes are open now. 

Senator ELxtenper. Is it worth more than a million? 

Mr. Harrison. I would not want to say. I am not an engineer. 
They pay a million dollars a year. 

Senator Ture. You have some of the most able men representing a 
State in this United States Congress that there is in these United 
States. 

Mr. Harrison. We are trying to get the word over to them. 

Senator Taye. Your men are the most able men. If they have 
been hoodwinked, I would be exceedingly surprised. 

Mr. Harrison. I do not know about that. 

Senator Ture. You do not hoodwink either Dick Russell or Senator 
George. Nor did you ever hoodwink Steve Pace. If they have been 
hoodwinked, you caught them asleep. 

Mr. Harrison. I do not believe they are asleep. 

Senator Youne. When was this contract entered into that you speak 
of? 

Mr. Harrison. About 4 or 5 years ago, I would say. I am not sure. 
It might be a bit longer than that. 

Senator Youne. Thank you. 

Have you completed your statement, Mr. Amend? 

Mr. Amenp. I have not. Walter Harrison passed the ninth day 
when his eyes were opened. Senator Thye and his accompanying 
words will cause my nights to be more restful. I wish I had the uni- 
versal assurance that all people feel as you do concerning these things. 

I shall hasten to conclude by saying I would like to remind you 
that an accelerated REA program, loan program, will go a lot further 
toward a balanced budget, and we are emphasizing balancing the 
budget, than most any project that could be undertaken for the similar 
amount of effort and administrative funds. 

According to the Administrator’s report for 1953, REA has earned 
and returned to the Federal Government $4514 million in interest. 
This represents the difference between interest paid by the coopera- 
tives and money costs (interest paid) by the Government. 


TAX WRITE-OFFS EXTENDED UTILITIES 


In my home State, two utility companies—namely, the Public Serv- 
ice Co. of Colorado and the Frontier Power Co. of Trinidad—have 
received in tax writeoffs more than one-half as much as the entire 
loans to the cooperatives in Colorado have cost; more than one-half of 
the loans made on interest-bearing notes. 

It would appear that the executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment is disregarding gold-plated income on the one hand and signing 
away vast sums of earnings from utilities on the other. 
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Senator Frrevson. Would you explain your last sentence ‘ 

Mr. Amenp. Yes, sir. I have reference to this: I wil! read that 
paragraph again— 

Two utility companies have received in tax writeoffs more than one-half as 
much as the entire loans to the cooperatives in Colorado have cost. 

Senator Fercuson. What tax writeoffs? Will you explain that? 

Mr. Amenp. These are the depreciation tax writeoffs. 

Clay, will you come to my rescue and explain in more fluent words 
than I can? 

Mr. Cocuran. These figures are based on the accelerated deprecia- 
tion certificates granted to private utilities under section 124—A of 
the Internal Revenue Act. 

Senator Frereuson. When were these charged off ? 

Mr. Cocnran. Those certificates were granted in the period after 
Korea, after June 9,1951. I believe they stopped the issuance of them 
in either late November or early December of 1953. The particular 
companies may have one or more certificates. 

Senator Fercuson. So they were charged off from June 9, 1951—- 

Mr. Cocuran. No, sir: the issuance of the certificates took place 
between June 9, 1951, and the end of 1953. The companies will take 
advantage of the benefits of those accelerated depreciation certificates 
by w ithholding taxes over a period of 5 years after the construction 
ti akes ple ace. 

Senator Frerevson. But then at the end of the first 5 years they do 
not benefit. So hey have to pay as if they did not have depreciation. 

Mr. Cocuran. That is right, except that depending on what the 
normal rate of depreciation is, it would vary on the type of facility 

Senator Frrevson. It does not necessarily mean a gift. 

Mr. Cocnran. It means a gift in this sense, Senator: That as the 
Federal Power Commission held, in its opinion 164, last December 4, 
these withheld tax funds, the benefits from these accelerated deprecia- 
tion certificates, became actually an interest-free loan for the period 
in which they are in the hands of the private companies. The Federal 
Power Commission used that phrase “interest-free loan.” 

The figures Mr. Amend is using are based on the assumption that 
there will be no change in the 52 percent Federal corporation income 
tax, and that ultimately every dime of the withheld taxes, the interest- 
free loan which the private companies will get, will be repaid but they 
will be repaid over a period of from 30 to 50 years. In the meantime, 
the company has the use of those funds as an interest-free loan. 

Senator Frerauson. But didn’t the Government back in 1951 decide 
that to get these constructions through—and that is true today—that 
some preference on amortization was given ? 

Mr. Cocuran. It was a blanket preference, and the utilities were 
included. 

Senator Frreuson. They needed power, and therefore by giving 
the amortization immediately within the first 5 years, they were able 
to get this work accomplished. 

Mr. Cocnran. That was the thinking of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization and DEPA. 

Senator Frreuson. You say that is ended. 

Mr. Cocnran. They suspended the issuance of any further certifi- 
cates at the end of last year. 
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Senator Maysank. They can still do it. The law is still on the 
books. The law was passed by the Banking Committee. 

Mr. Cocnran. Mr. Amend’s reference was simply to point out that 
according to the REA Administrator’s report as of last June 30, 
REA actually netted $45 million in accrued interest charges over 
costs, 


REA NOT BENEFITED BY CERTIFICATES 


enator Frreuson. Was REA prohibited from getting these same 
kinds of cert ificates f 

Mr. Cocuran. Yes, Senator, in this way: A public power district, 
a cooper ative or muni icipality could not ap ply for an accelerated de 
preciation certificate. It could have, but there would have been no 
advantages because the advantages are tied into the Federal income 
tax. The corporation income tax, that is. They withhold these funds 
under the certificate from their payments of Federal corporation 
income taxes. Since the cooperatives and municipalities and power 
districts do not pay Federal corporation income taxes, the certificates 
would have been of no benefit to them. 

Senator Frrevson. Do you claim the REA was then prejudiced by 
this? 

Mr. Cocuran. I think Mr. Amend’s point was that REA shows a 
net gain to the Government from its lending operations; on the other 
hand, in his own State two companies had received benefits equal to 
half the total REA loans in the State, and as a result he thought that 
the REA program should be looked upon very favorably by the com- 
mittee because it was paying its own way as contrasted to the sub- 
sidies granted to the private companies. 

Mr. AMENp. I seancaaial that solely to indicate that there is a dif- 
ference between expenditures and investments. This money invested 
in REA is invested, not expended. While this balanced budget is a 
very nice thing, I think we need to realize there is a far greater dif- 
ference between dollars drawn by Treasury clerks, whether drawn for 
expenses or investments. 

That is all I have. Thank you very kindly for the opportunity. 

Mr. Hunrer. Mr. Kabat of the national office in Washington. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT I. KABAT, NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MAXIMUM AMOUNTS REA COULD LEND 


Mr. Kaxzar. My name is Robert Kabat, and I am a staff assistant 
with the association. I did a detailed study on the various budgetary 
requests of REA and NRECA and the amount approved by the House. 
I would appreciate it if you would look at my statement, and also refer 
to table No. 1 in that statement. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Rospert KABaAT, NATIONAL RuRAL ELectrric CooPpERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Robert Kabat. Iam 
a legislative and management assistant on the staff of the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association. 
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I have prepared some tables which show the maximum amounts which REA 
could lend to the individual States under the provisions of the REA Act with 
the budgetary request of REA, NRECA, and the amount approved by the House 
of Representatives. By maximum amount I mean the maximum which could 
be loaned to any one State if the REA Administrator would lend this particular 
State the maximum permitted by the REA Act. Of course, if this maximum 

ount was loaned to several States, part of the electric loan funds available 

ild soon become exhausted and not be available for the other States. For 
imple, one-half the electric loan fund authorization, the discretionary half, 
in be loaned at the Administrator’s discretion, but no more than 10 percent to 
ny one State. One can readily see that if many States received 10 percent of 
is half of the available electric loan fund authorization, these funds would 
soon become exhausted. Therefore, if one totaled the maximum amounts avail- 
able for the individual States, the total would be 387.5 percent more than the 


REA budgetary request, 296.8 percent more than the NRECA request, and 322.3 
percent more than the amount approved by the House. This indicates that any 
State which will be short of funds needed under any of the three amounts (REA, 
NRECA, and House) will be in a serious situation. Also, some of the other 
States may be short because REA could not loan the maximum amount per- 
mitted by law to more than a few States. 

It is unfortunate that these restrictive provisions are in the REA 
Act. These provisions in themselves make it essential for REA to 

ive adequate authorization to overcome these outmoded provisions 
based on the number of unelectrified farms in a particular State as 
\ proportion of the unelectrified farms in the Nation as a whole. 
In these days ot increasing loads, need for electric loan funds is not 
necessarily related to the number of unelectrified farms. Some of 
the areas with the heaviest loads have the smallest number of un- 
electrified farms. 

The table only contains the electric loans pending in Washington 
and in the field during the month of January 1954. This is, of course, 
a static situation and does not take into account the amount of loans 
the rural electric systems are expected to apply for during the 1s 
month period from January 1, 1954, to June, 30, 1955. This also 
adds to the seriousness of the situation. 

Listed on table No. 1 are the funds requested by REA, NRECA, 
and the amount approved by the House and the method of allocation 
according to the REA Act which pertains to these amounts. These 
budgetary requests and approved funds and the method of alloca- 
tion according to the REA Act as contained in table 1 were used to 
obtain the maximum amount which REA could lend to a particular 
State. The maximum amounts which REA could lend to a par- 
ticular State are contained in table No. 2. Again, I wish to empha- 
size that the amounts contained in table 2 are maximum amounts and 
REA couldn’t allocate such amounts to many States before part of 
the available funds would be exhausted. 

These tables emphasize the problem of the restrictive provisions 
of the REA Act and the necessity of adequate loan funds being 
available for REA to meet the needs of the various States. 
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TasLe 1.—Budgetary requests of REA, NRECA, and the amount approved by 
the House and the provisions of the REA Act which pertain to the allocation 
of these funds 


New authorization (requested by REA)_ __--______ . $55, 000, 000 
New authorization (requested by NRECA) : aaa 254, 000, 000 
New authorization (approved by House) ae 2 100, 000, 000 
(One-half of the new authorization can be loaned according to 
the formula based on the number of unelectrified farms in a 
particular State in proportion to the number of unelectrified 
farms in the Nation as a whole, and the other half can be loaned 
at the Administrator's discretion but no more than 10 percent 
to any one State.) 
Carryover of old funds’ " aes a isa _... 45, 000, 000 
Rescissions of old loans” <aauniaeae = neta ; 5, 000, 000 
(These carryover funds may be allocated at the Administra- 
tor’s discretion without reference to the State formula, but no 
more than 10 percent may be loaned to any one State.) 
Contingency funds *_- ial clic 7 35, 000, 000 
(One-half of this must be allocated according to the State 
formula or the number of unelectrified farms in a particular 
State as a proportion of the number of unelectrified farms in the 
Nation as a whole and the other half may be loaned at the Ad- 
ministrator’s discretion but no more than 10 percent to any one 
State.) 

*These three items are contained in REA’s request and the amount approved by the 
House NRECA’'s request for new loan funds assumes that all available funds for the 
current fiscal year would be loaned If all available funds are not loaned, then the same 
carryover and recissions in the amount of $50 million listed above must be included in the 
amount of funds available for loans during the next fiscal year according to the request of 
NRECA. These amounts are, therefore, also included in the amount of loan funds avail 
able according to the NRECA request for the next fiscal year as listed in table No. 2 for 
the individual States NRECA’s request of $254 million included $50 million to get 
around the formula and for contingencies 


TABLE 2.—Applications pending at REA and in the field during the month of 
January 1954, compared with the maximum amount which REA can make 


available to individual States under REA’s budgetary request, NRECA’s budgetary 
reque st, and the amount approved by the House 


Maximum amount which can be 
lotal appli- made available to individual 
| cations (Total appli- oe See to = provisions 
i, | pending in cations | ofthe REA Act and the 
eee Washington! pending in 
ine to RE A| according | field and in | 
Tor o 19541 to REA (Washington Budgetary | Budgetary | Amount 
On. ae, 28 Jan. 4, 1954 request of | request of | approved 
REA NRECA!| by House 


Total appli- 
cations 


| 


000 | $6, 400,000 | $7,215, 000 |$12, 294, 500 |$25, 586, 700 | $15, 941, 750 
Arizona 150 , 450, 000 . 564, 150 9, 586,850 | 17,945,110 | 11, 880, 275 
Arkansas 0} 2,133, 621 , 133, 621 | 12, 351, 650 | 25, 747, 990 16, 027, 475 
California , 861, 000 , 130, 000 , 991, 000 | 10, 228, 550 | 18, 509, 500 12, 842, 825 
Colorado 2 j 225,000 | 16, 485, 000 , 710,000 | 9,911,750 | 18, 862,050 12, 367, 625 
Connecticut ? 7 Sarre iat oe 380,100 | 3226, 060 3 120, 150 
Delaware 000 0 250,000 | 9, 552,200 | 17, 847, 320 11, 828, 300 
Florida 000 | , 503, 302 | , 903, 302 | 10, 446, 800 | 20, 372, 080 13, 170, 200 
Qeorgia ’ 000 | 4, 256, 131 , 456, 131 , 314, 850 | 22, 821, 910 14, 472, 275 
Idaho.. \ ; 000 0 , 525,000 | 9, 617,450 | 18, 031, 470 11, 926, 175 
Illinois... 7 asad 3, , 000 3, 521, 000 , 367, 000 , 442, 300 | 20, 359, 380 13, 163, 450 
Indiana.. i 1 000 285,000 | 1,485,000 | 9, 601,250 | 17, 985, 750 11, 901, 875 
Iowa , 544, 000 , 502,000 | 8, 046, 000 , 791, 600 | 18, 522, 960 12, 187, 400 
Kansas a sa 5 , 000 . 501,000 | 6,996, 000 | , 359, 500 | 20, 125, 700 13, 039, 250 
Kentucky ; 0 , 137,000 | 3, 137,000 , 070, 400 | 24,954,240 | 15,605, 600 
Louisiana , 000 , 984, 000 2, 284, 000 , 679, 000 | 21,027,400 | 13, 518, 500 
Maine ‘ 5, 000 43, 000 518, 000 9, 832,100 | 18,637,260 | 12,218, 150 
Maryland 0 2, 961, 000 2, 961,000 | 9, 693, 500 | 18, 246, 100 12, 040, 250 
Massachusetts ? Guak heed ee 158, 400 3 447, 040 3 237, 600 
Michigan ‘ 0 | 10,010, 000 . 010, 000 , 507, 650 | 17, 721, 590 11, 761, 475 
Minnesota. | 000 7, 104, 000 566, 000 , 353, 200 | 20, 107,920 | 13, 029, 800 
Mississippi , 871, 000 3, 187, 000 5, 058, 000 5, 982, 700 | 35, 995, 620 21, 474, 050 
Missouri... 7 2, 488, 000 | 13,062,000 | 18 , , 614, 550 | 23, 667,730 | 14, 921, 825 
Montana 589, 000 , 644, 000 2, 23% 9, 980, 150 | 19, 055, 090 12, 470, 225 
Nebraska 1, 200,000 | 7, 136, 006 8, 3: , 026, 500 | 19, 185, 900 12, 533, 750 


See footnote at end of table. 
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” January 1954, compared with the mazimum amount which REA can make 
available to individual States under RE A’s budgetary request, NRECA’s budgetary 
. 000 request, and the amount approved by the House—Continued 
1, OOO - 


| 
», 000 } |} Maximum amount which can be 
Total appli- } made available to individual 
cations Total appli-} States according to the provisions 
pending in cations of the REA Act and the 
Wish ngton! pending in |__ sn 
according | field and in | 
1954] ,% REA |Washington| Budgetary | Budgetary Amount 
| Jan. 4, 1954 request of | request of | approved 
REA NRECA!| by House 


Total appli 
} cations 
pending in 
field accord- 
ing to REA 
Jan, 22, 


, OOO 
, OOO 


Nevada | $600, 000 0 $600, 000 | $9, 594, 050 |$17, 965, 430 | $11, 891, 075 
New Hampshire | 350, 000 0} 350, 000 9, 521, 600 | 17, 760,960 | 11, 782, 400 
New Jersey | 0} 0 0 ¥, 563, 450 17, 879, O70 | 845, 175 
New Mexico. } 1,865, 000 ($11, 916, 000 | 13, 781, 000 | 10, 091, 750 | 19, 370, 050 2, 637, 625 
New York 100, 000 0 | 100, 000 | 10, 069, 700 | 19, 307, 820 2, 604, 55 
North Carolina 2, 470, 000 925, 000 3, 395, 000 | 11, 054, 300 | 22, 086, 580 

North Dakota 1,315, 000 1, 530, 000 845, 000 | 10,381, 550 20, 187, ¢ 
Ohio | 250,000 | 3,416,000 | 3,666,000 | 9,968, 900 | 19, 023, 
Oklahoma 180, 000 914, 000 2,094, 000 | 11, 898, 500 | 24, 469, 100 
Oregon 425, 000 , 042, 000 | 467, 000 9, 590, 000 17, 954, 000 
Pennsylvania , 800, 000 , 245, 000 3, 045, 000 | , 206, 950 19, 949, 170 
Rhode Island 2 > 18, 500 338, 100 
South Carolina 500, 000 , 707, 333 907, 333 , 070, 950 | 22, 133, 570 
South Dakota }, 234, 000 R85, 000 5, 119, 000 254, 650 | 19, 829, 790 | 
rennessee . 800, 000 }, 580, 000 | 7,380, 000 , 249, 600 | 22, 637, 760 
lexas 5, 416, 925 , 988, 500 405, 425 3,314, 650 | 28, 465, 790 
Utah. 100, 000 0 100, 000 , 605, 750 17, O98, 450 
Vermont 250, 000 48, 000 208, 000 , 610, 250 18, O11, 150 
Virginia , 325, 000 541, 2, 866, 000 113, 350 19, 431, 010 
Washington 200, 000 , 262, 700 2, 462, 700 | 559, 400 | 17, 867, 640 | 
West Virginia 100, 000 0 100, 000 , 450, 400 | 20, 382, 240 
Wisconsin. _. 760, 000 , 999, 550 759, 550 , 129, 100 5, 460 
W yoming 800, 000 4, 976, 500 5, 776, 500 , 617, 900 , 082, , 926, 850 


Alaska 1, 052, 100 | 801, 000 9, 853, 100 





Total........ ésamn 59, 753, 175 |175, 213, 337 |234, 966, 512 |472, 497, 750 |902, 247, 014 211, 975 





1 This is based upon the request for new electric loan fund authorization of $254 million which NRECA 


made before the House of Representatives 
2 There are no REA borrowers in this State. 
In spite of the fact that there are no REA borrowers in this State, REA is required by law to allocate 
to this State on>-half of the electric loan fund authorization and one-half of the contingency loan funds 


accor ling to th» provisions of the State formula (ratio of number of unelectrified farms in this State to the 
number of unelectrified farms in the Nation as a whole). 


PROVISIONS FOR ALLOCATION OF FUNDS 


Mr. Exuis. Mr. Kabat is a former manager of an electric co-op from 
New York State. He holds a master’s degree on management from 
Syracuse University. 

Mr. Karar. On table I, I have tried to detail the budgetary requests 
and the amount approved by the House. I have tried to show the pro- 
visions of the REA Act which apply to the allocation of these funds. 
For instance, one-half of any new authorization approved by the 
Congress must be loaned according to a State formula. This State 
formula is based on the number of unelectrified farms in a particular 
State as a proportion of the number of unelectrified forms in the 
Nation as a whole. 

That formula undoubtedly is outmoded. For instance, in the State 
of Minnesota they have only 2 percent of the unelectrified farms in the 
Nation, but their loan needs for the next fiscal year are going to be 
fairly high because of loads being high and requiring considerable 
funds for heavying up their existing lines. 
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MICHIGAN AND MINNESOTA NEEDS 


Senator Frrevson. I know Michigan has 99%» percent, the highest 
of all in the Nation. Are you familiar with that? Farms receiving 
central station electric service, June 30, 1953, that is. 

Mr. Kanar. That is correct. 

Senator Frrevuson. You say Minnesota is what? 

Senator Tuyr. It would be 98. 

Mr. Kanar. Minnesota is 94.8 as of June 30, 1953. 

Senator Frreuson. That does not mean because Minnesota and 
Michigan have these high percentages that we do not need loans. 

Mr. Karat. That is absolutely correct. In both Michigan and 
Minnesota they have fairly heavy loads, and for that reason they re 
quire considerable REA funds to heavy up their lines. 

Senator Frreuson. While they may have some electricity, some- 
times you have to firm it up and give greater power. Is that what 
you are say ing now ¢ 

Mr. Karat. That is correct. 

Senator Ture. The States that had some of the earliest associations 
formed and construction completed had no knowledge of the load that 
those associations eventually compel or request. I mean, as an associa- 
tion maybe they would want more current. Therefore, the associations 
now find themselves with their entire installation too high to meet that 
load, and many of them are going to have to go back through and 
reconstruct in order to make the unit capable of carrying the load that 
it must carry, because some of us that thought, well, I will never use 
$7 worth of electricity no matter wh: at, are now using $40 and $50 
a month. My business is running up in the fifties. If anybody had 
told me when I put electricity in that I would be using any such sum 
of money monthly for electricity, I would have said, “You are off 
the beam.” 

Senator Frravson. That shows you are using less muscular power. 
You are just paying for the electric arm instead of the strong arm of 
Ed Thye. 

Senator Tuyr. The Senator from Michigan is correct, but Ed Thye 
would not be there personally. Somebody would have to furnish the 
muscular power that the current is today taking. You would have two 
or three men there instead of a few motors. You would have physical 
power there to do what motors are doing all over today. 

Senator Frrevson. I did not want this record to show your strong 
arm never worked on that farm. 

Senator Torr. My strong arm was there, sir. 

I want to say to the Senator from Louisiana that I know he pos- 
sesses some achievements, also. 

Senator Frrevson. This electric arm is a very powerful and great 
arm that has helped American development. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF REA UNITS 


Senator Ture. From a standpoint of the budget, it could be misun- 
derstood and it could be misleading when you say here is a State that 
is almost 100 percent. electrified and you are still asking for money. 
Anybody could make that statement and cause a doubt in the mind of 
the taxpayer or a disinterested person. 
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But when you go back and figure the most desired REA units 15 or 
S years ago, they "y were the first ones built. They cannot carry the 
oad. You have to reconstruct them, and it rquires additions al money. 

Mr. Kanar. In my own particular co-op in New York State, which 

as energized in 1944, REA told them they would be fortunate if they 

vere able to sell to the members 75 kilowatt-hours per month. When 
left the co-op 14 months ago, their load was up to an average of 265 
ilowatt-hours per month per member. As a result they hs ud to spend 
ian able funds on heavying up the lines. You can see any for- 
mula based on unelectrified farms does not take into account this prob- 
lem of increasing loads. That really is a very serious problem with 
s, as I will show you. 

Senator Maypank. Mr. Chairman, I must leave. I will read with 
interest your statement, and I am glad to have been here. As soon as 
I can get back, I shall. 

Mr. Karat. The second half of the athorization is called the discre- 
tionary half. The REA Administrator is able to loan up to 10 percent 
of that second half of the authorization to any one State at his discre- 
tion. You can see if he would loan the amount of 10 percent to many 
States, that one-half would soon become exhausted. 

Then we go into the next two amounts included in the budget esti- 
mate, and that is the carryover of $45 million and the rescissions of $5 
million. This total of $50 million can be loaned at the REA Adminis- 
trator’s discretion, but again no more than 10 percent to any one 
State. These two amounts are free of the State formula. The State 
formula does not apply to them. 

We get down to the third amount which is the contingency fund. 
That fund must be loaned in the same manner as the new authoriza- 
tion. In other words, one-half of it is subject to the State formula 

ind the other half is subject to the 10 percent limitation. 

Oa table 2, I have detailed the amount of funds that would be avail- 
able to the individual States according to the budget request of REA, 
the budget request of NRECA, and the amount approved by the House. 

Senator Fercuson. That is part of the record. 

Mr. Kanar. Yes, sir. 

On the left-hand side I have two columns which show the total ap- 
plications pending in the field as of January 22, 1954, and the applica- 
tions pending in W ashington as of January 4, 1954. 


and 
and 
re 


PENDING APPLICATIONS 


Senator Youna. I would like at this point to give the figures on 
pending applications which Mr. Nelson, REA administrator, gave 
the committee. He says and I quote “you will always have a consider- 
able number of dollars backlogged. For example, in 1951 there was 
$198 million. The following year there was $164 million. The follow- 
ing year it was $169 million. It dropped to $125 million and then it 
went up to $192 million. Then to $193 million. Then $167 million, 
and now $161 million. 

In this backlog you will find, he says, applications for generation 
loans. These applic ations were about to the point of being approved 
when the cooperative worked out a better rate with an existing com- 
pany”—end of quote. 
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That is so often the case with respect to transmission lines, too. 
Many of us here are on the Interior appropriations. Oftentimes we 
will make money available for building a transmission line and hold 
it in abeyance, and the REA co- ops will get together with the power 
companies and make a good arrangement. According to that testi- 
mony, there is less backlog at the fe nt time than in many years past. 

Mr. Exxts. I think you would be interested in knowing that rela- 
tively the backlog is much higher because, you see, starting, say, in 
1951 you were ap propriating several hundred million dollars a year 
to the program. The loan program was much larger then. If you 
would chart the trend, the line on the chart would show that relatively 
the backlog is getting higher as the total amount of loans each year 
become less. 

Mr. Cocuran. Just very briefly, I have done some figures on that. 
The backlog at the middle of the fiscal year, the end of December, 
compared to the total electric loan program from 1949 through 1954, 

runs this way—and remember, these figures are the backlog as a per- 
centage of the loan program for that year. ‘They start at 56 percent 
in 1949; 57 percent in 1950; 89 percent in 1951; 100 percent in 1952; 
116 percent in 1953; and 101 percent in 1954. The size of the backlog 
relative to the loan program is important in that it indicates how 
rapidly loan applications can be met out of the available funds. 

Mr. Kanat. My point was to show that these applications pend- 
ing are a static amount. When I compare the applications pending, 
both in the field and in Washington, with the funds available, I am 
not taking into account at all the applications that were expected to 
come in during the next 18 months. In other words, the last 6 months 
of the current fiscal year and the next fiscal year. 

If you go down this table and compare the total applications that 
were pending as of that date, and compare them with the funds avail- 
able according to the REA request, the NRECA request, and the 
amount approved by the House—and T might emphasize these figures 
of amounts available are the maximum amount that the REA Ad- 
ministrator could loan to any one State. If he loaned that amount to, 

y. 4 or 5 States, he would exhaust a certain amount of his funds 
available. 

For instance, in the State of Missouri, thev had applications pend- 
ing totaling $1514 million. But under the REA budget request they 
could get only $1114 million in loan funds. Under our request they 
could get $2314 million. Under the amount approved by the House 
they could get $15 million. 

In other words, they would be short both under the REA budget 
request and the amonnt approved by the House, assuming all those 
loans are actually valid. 


ASSUMPTION ALL APPLICATIONS SHOULD BE GRANTED 


Senator Frrevson. You are making quite an assumption there that 
every application should be granted and in the full amount that is 
apnlied for, 

Mr. Karat. T am making that assumption to a certain extent, but 
T am also leaving out the fact that this does not include new applica- 
tions that are going to come in during the period which these funds 
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are supposed to be available for. That would tend to even out the 
situation somewhat. I found from my own experience many times 
that the rural electric systems apply for loans. By the time they 
get them, they are larger. My own co-cp applied for a loan of 
$10,000, and when it finally received the loan, it amounted to $28,000 
because we found we had to have other things included in the loan 
when the detailed engineering was done. 

Actually, I think these figures might be somewhat conservative. 


LIBERAL LOAN AUTHORIZATION PROGRAM 


Senator YounG. Since after the war when this program got under- 
way again, Congress has been quite liberal in its loan authorizations. 
| think there has been a sizable carryover each year for the past 
several years. Is that not correct ¢ 

Senator Fereuson. That is what I understood. 

Mr. Etxis. That is true. There has been this difficulty, however, 
that the REA has sometimes planned a loan program less than the 
Congress authorized, less than the total appropriations provided by 
Congress. That was true both under the Democratic administration 
and under the Republican administration. In the last few years that 
Mr. Wickard was Administrator, under mandate of the Bureau of 
the Budget, loan programs were planned and carried through the 
fiscal year on a scale smaller than the Congress authorized. 

In other words, the Bureau of the Budget or the Department put 
a ceiling on at less than you authorized. That has hapened again 
under this administrs ation.‘ The ceiling is in the process right now 
of being raised, or has fied raised, very recently, we understand. 
But for several months here in this administration they have been 
making loans and carrying out a planned loan program at a figure 
considerably less than you authorized last year. 


EFFECT OF MATERIAL SCARCITY ON CARRY-OVER 


Senator ExLvenper. Is it not true that in recent years your carry- 
over has been affected by the fact that you could not get the materials 
to proceed in order ¢ 

Mr. Exuts. Yes. 

Senator Frrcuson. Then would they not have been justified for 
making a program that they could get material for? 

Mr. Exxis. I do not think they are parallel for this reason: that we 
were not given a fixed amount of materials to work on. Had the 
loans been larger, we could have gotten more materials. It is true 
that we were held back because of the general materials shortages, 
but it does not mean that had more loans been made somewhere else 
those to whom they were made would not have gotten other materials. 

Senator Frreuson. It would have cut your other man down? 

Mr. Exais. It might have cut some, but in the aggregate the total 
rural electrification would have gotten more materials. 

Senator Frreuson. Is there any shortage now of material ? 

Mr. Exuis. No. 

SPARSELY POPULATED AREAS 


Senator Tuyr. However, the more your areas are covered with 
the REA installations, the more difficult each association and each 
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application becomes to administer for the reasons that they are the 
highly questionable areas that are left. They are not densely pop 
ulated. They are sparsely populated. You have many factors in 
there. If it were not for those factors, they would have long since 
heen energized or they would have had an REA line. 

from here on out in the REA field, aside from constructing a 
heavier unit in the old associations when you get into a new associa 
tion, you are going to find they have to search and administratively 
give consideration and study to it because they are doubtful associa 
tions. They are not oftentimes feasible. They may reexamine them 
and they may determine they can reduce the overall expense by put- 
ting in this type of an installation. 

I would say from here on out that in many of these States you are 
going to find often an association is in the process of being de veloped 
and may not go through in that year or the following year, just the 
fact they cannot find it is economically feasible to construct a line to 
the area. That is true in my State, and I know the State quite well. 
It is true in some communities that I am personally familiar with. 
{t has only been recently they got a line in there. Then it was not 
economically advisable to do it, but the loads have increased so 
tremendously they could take a chance even though they did not have 
as many customers to a given area. 

So I would say from here on out that, don’t condemn anybody. 
It is just the fact that you are picking up the fringe edges, and lots of 
those fringe edges are not feasibly possible because of the distance 
involved and the type of topography you are building through. You 
are always going to have questionable projects that you may say 
should have been approved; but it is not a question of funds. It is 
a question of, is it possible or advisable ? 

Mr. Karat. A lot of the rural electric systems are constantly 
vorking on these marginal cases and trying to serve them. 

Senator Tuyr. While you are working on it, it may take 6 months, 
8 months, 2 years before the thing develops. You might even have 
2 question of a new farm unit or a new user constructing in the area 
that makes your project a possibility. Lake resorts and the like of 
that are fringe edges which are in constant question. 

Senator Frreauson. Real-estate development. 


LAKE INSTALLATIONS 


Senator Tuyr. We have our lake installations, and the question in- 
volves everybody. There isn’t a month in the summer time but what 
1 get calls from the lake home property owners. 

Why don’t we get REA in up here? We have seven or eight cottages here. 


>] 


They are open only 3 months out of the year. That becomes a ques- 
tionable factor of which the Administrator could be accused of drag- 
ving his feet on. 

Mr. Karat. I would like to point out this example we heard about 
recently. Tom Hurd is here. He is the manager of the rural electric 
system in Texas that is going to do this. I understand that for 
several years there has been a rural electric system formed in west 
‘Texas to electrify a considerable area around El] Paso. This system 
by itself apparently was not feasible, but his system has agreed to 
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build into this area. We understand that in the near future the REA 
\dministrator will grant a loan to his system to build these lines in 
the amount of approximately $2 million, 

Senator Ture. Anyone could have said, “Well, they have dragged 
their feet. Look at the time they have been negotiating here, when 
n reality it was not economically wise to do it unless these other 
fac tors emerged and became a part of the other project.” Therefore, 
| would say any administrator is going to be in trouble in trying to 
satisfy eve rybody from here on out. Te ‘lephones are a different prob- 
lem than that of electricity. 


IOWA REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Kanar. I would like to point out one additional fact from this 
table. If you will examine the State of Iowa in the table, you will 
see they W ill need : approximately $8 million in loans according to this 
backlog. Under the REA budget requests, they would be able to get 
almost $10 million. That is assuming the maximum amount is avail- 
able. 

Senator Youne. Are you talking about the REA budget request or 
the amount allowed by the House / 

Mr. Kanar. The REA budget request. 

Senator Youne. The House authorized more money ? 

Mr. Kapar. Under the amount authorized by the House, they would 
be able to get approximately $12 million. I would like to point out 
that some of those States that have f: rly large needs for loans prob 
ab ly would not be able to satisfy that need bec: awuse again the REA 
Administrator cannot loan the maximum amount in the States. If he 
does it for 4 or 5 States, he will exhaust the part where he has the 
diseretion to do it. 

Senator Youna. I think there should be ample loan authorization 
available to REA at all times. I think this whole committee feels 
that way. We have from time to time raised authorizations over and 
above the amount allowed by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Kanar. I am sure the rural electric systems appreciate that. 

That completes my statement. 

Mr. Hunrrer. Mr. Rose from South Dakota is next. 


STATEMENT OF OLIVER G. ROSE, PRESIDENT, BUTTE ELECTRIC 
ASSOCIATION, NEWELL, S. DAK. 


REA ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS 


Mr. Rose. My name is Oliver G. Rose, of Nisland, S. Dak. I am 
president of the Rushmore G. & T. Transmission Cooperative of 
Newell, S. Dak., serving approximately 10,000 members in southwest- 
ern South Dakota. I am also president of the Butte Electric Coop- 
erative, a distribution cooperative of Newell, S. Dak. I have made 
my living the last 17 years as an irrigation farmer, and have been in 
rural electrification work on the local level for the past 13 years. At 
the last regional meeting I was elected to the national legislative com- 
mittee of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, repre- 
senting the States of South Dakota, Minnesota, and North Dakota. 
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Gentlemen, my statement deals with the problem of REA ad- 
ministrative funds. I am attaching to my statement a copy of a 
resolution passed at our national annual meeting in January of this 
vear which calls for a minimum of $9 million in REA administrative 
funds. The principle importance of this resolution is that it indi- 
cates a real concern with the tendency in recent years to cut, and cut, 
and cut on REA administrative funds. Our people do not know 
how much money Ancher Nelsen needs to run the kind of REA we 
want, “is we know it is considerably more than he has had this last 
ver 1d considerably more than the Bureau of the Budget has asked 
for the next fiscal year. 

We appreciate the House action in increasing the budget request 
by $200,000, but this amount is still much below what is needed, in 
our honest opinion arrived at by extensive research. 

We do not really know what to do about this problem, but we want 
to appeal to you to help us. REA has never been just a banker. It 
has been technical adviser and research specialist for the rural electric 
systems, and we want it to be restored to that position. We do not 
think this is an unreasonable request—this request for enough funds 
for REA to be more than just a money market. 

We know, and I know you know, that the loan funds REA has had 
were public funds, lo: ined at a good interest rate which anybody in ~ 
electric industry could borrow and use to bring power to rural are 
We know that by and large nobody ever borrowed it but slits 
power districts and cooperatives. The private companies always 
argued that it was not financially possible to serve most of the areas 
we serve, and they would not even do the job with public-loan funds. 

The private companies did move in all over the country and skim 
the cream in the more densely settled areas. They left us to serve the 
areas hardest to serve. We have ben trying to do it and we have cut 
the unelectrified farms down to less than half a million. But we could 
not have done it, or we could not have done it so well, so economically, 
so soundly; and, in my opinion, we will not be able to do it com- 
pletely if we cannot have an REA that is dynamic, with good people 
interested in us, with plenty of travel and planning money. 

We face our hardest task yet—getting power to that half-million 
farms not yet served, because those farms are generally of two types: 
widely scattered in thinly settled country, or they are located in very 
poor areas (poor in terms of income) where the growth of electric use 
will be slow and the task of building that load slow and expensive. 
We want to serve those farms. We are dedicated to serve those farms, 
but we cannot do so without the help of REA technical services and 
assistance. 

In my own area, the Missouri Basin, the power situation today is 
entirely different than 3 years ago; then we assumed we would have 
more power available than we could possibly use. Today, as the dams 
start producing, we find that even when the basin is completely devel- 
oped we will have less than enough power to even meet the preference 
customers’ needs. This means all the cooperatives in the areas will 
have to make new studies on their systems to find out how to deal with 
this new problem, possibly some will have to install generation. This 
will require a great deal of help and studies by REA staff, and it will 
have to be started immediately; and for the REA to furnish this 
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assistance they must have an adequate staff and also moneys to operate 
on. 

You gentlemen know that the real enemies of this program have 
rarely tried to jump it in the open. They were either ashamed to or 
afraid to, or both. Instead of coming out in the open, they have 
always tried to do it the slick way. And the worst enemies of this 
program have tried to stop our generating program, tr ied to stop the 
flow of adequ: ite loan funds, and tried to reduce REA to a loan and col- 

tion agency. Now, under the guise of economy and budget balanc- 

r, REA is being reduced toa loan and ¢ ollection agency. In the last 

ear the REA electric staff has been cut and cut. Part of these cuts 

eal reductions in force. A lot more of them were transfers of funds 
or personnel to the rural telephone program. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Senator Taye. Did you have a request in for technical assistance 
that was denied you or your association ¢ 

Mr. Rosr. Not exactly. The field assistance has been cut to us, the 
engineering. 

Senator Tyr. Were you denied any of the technical assistance that 
you requested ? 

Mr. Roser. Personally, in my own co-op, no, sir. 

Senator Ture. Were there any in the State association, to your 
knowledge ¢ 

Mr. Roser. No, sir. 

Senator TuHyr. Why do you make a blanket charge of that kind? 
I am a friend of the REA, and I was one of the first local county 
members organizing the REA in my State. I would not turn a finger 
to put a pebble in the way of REA. I would do everything to erase 
a stumbling block or a hazard, but I do not want anybody to put a 
blanket charge into a prepared statement that does not have founda- 
tion to it. That is why I asked you, had you been denied any tech- 
nical service, and you say you have not. 

Mr. Rose. Not particul: arly. 

Senator Ture. I just wanted to make certain the record is clear, 
because I do not want to have to stand up here on the floor and defend 
something that is groundless. I am sorry to say these things to you, 
but it is so easy to come in here and make a blanket charge that looks 
bad. It casts a bad reflection. A lot of the innocent people become 
excited and worry about it. 

If I knew that you had been denied when you asked for technical 
assistance, or if any of your associations in the State had been denied, 
then I would go to the Administrator and say, “What is wrong here? 
We want this corrected. If you don’t have the money, we will see that 
you get the money.” But just a blanket charge like that without you 
being able to say, “Yes, I was denied it,” then it leaves me in doubt. 

Mr. Rose. What I meant is that lots of times we have asked for 
engineering in closeouts or something like that. The engineer has 
such a large area that a certain period of time elapses before he can 
get around, because he can cover so much before he can check the line 
and make our closeouts which has caused a delay. It is just that they 
haven’t enough personnel to really reach everybody. 


45112—-54——_70 
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I take it that is a shortage of funds because they cannot have thi 
personnel out there. You take the States of North Dakota, Sout! 
Dakota, or Minnesota—an engineer has quite a little country to trave 
there when he inspects the co-ops. We have had one engineer out 
there for a couple of years. 

‘enator Younes. I think Senator Thye is making a good point. | 
do not think you ever had a better friend to the REA than the Senator. 
There has been something wrong with the program from time to time, 
but I think we ought to be very careful that our charges are well 
founded. It makes it pretty tough for us to fight your battles if all 
your charges cannot be substantiated. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS J. HURD, MANAGER, RIO GRANDE 
ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, INC., BRACKETTVILLE, TEX. 


REQUESTS FOR ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Hurp. I would like to make a remark concerning this discus 
sion. That statement is not without some foundation. The annual 
survey conducted by the National Rural Electric Co-op Association 
consists of requests as to estimates for 18 months on funds, and 
also carries some other questions, one of which reads substantially, 
“What additional services do you require or are you not getting 
satisfactorily from REA ¢” 

In answering that question it may then be the same as Mr. Rose 
has stated, such as in my case. We have requested assistance. It i 
definite we have requested it. In order to economically and expe 
ditiously complete a certain given project, we needed the assistance 
we requested at a certain time. Up until the last few years I am 
qualified to state—as I will explain in my own statement—that we 
have been able to get that assistance; but of late we have not. 

The forces have been cut. This question that is before the com 
mittee now does have an answer, and I have a tabulation showing the 
different types of services that the cooperatives have specifically gone 
out of their way to request in the questionnaires. I can either state 
that now or wait until my own statement is given. 

Senator Youne. You might as well proceed with that part of 
now. 

Mr. Hurp. This will have to cut into my statement a bit here. The 
tabulation shows that 87 of the systems, based on the survey from the 
NRECA contend they are not receiving sufficient help from REA 
Maybe 1 cooperative will have 2 requests such as for engineering or 
management services, but these are the ones that have gone out of 
their way to express their opinion in that survey that they needed 
these additional services and were not getting them. 

Engineering, 42 of the systems requested additional engineering; 
management aid, 18; power use, 14; audit, 12; accounting aid, 14; 
speedier action on loan requests, 8—we all ask for that, but as Senator 
Thve said, sometimes it does not come too fast—more contacts with 
REA personnel, 13; and speedier action on correspondence, 4. 
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REFRESHER COURSES 


senator ‘THYE. These were not new applicat ions: these were associa- 
tions in existence that would like to have a refresher course extended 
to them by an engineer or an office management expert coming in and 
lise ussing some of these things with them. These are not e ngineering 
ind technical assistance for the purpose of deve loping an association. 
his isa going over as a refresher to exi isting associations in business, 
and has been for a number of years. 

Mr. Hurp. That is correct. There are very few new ones any more 
how. 

Senator Turn. In other words, the questionnaire was asking, Did 
you want somebody to come in and aid by giving a refresher or 
giving some technical assistance or explaining what this is all about, 
et cetera’ But it is not a delay in this, that you have an association 
that is waiting for the technical experts to come in to make possible 
the approval of the contract ; is that right 

Mr. Hurp. In some cases it is. 

Senator Torr. Not too many, because you are pretty well covered. 
You haven’t too many of the projects that are pending in application 
form. 

Mr. Hurp. I do not believe I quite understand. 

Senator 'Tuyr. Have you many applications pending where you 
are now waiting for the technical people to come in and approve 
the project so that it can be sent into the main office to be approved 
for final adjudication of loans? 

Mr. Hurp. That is a very, very small part of delivering service to 
that man on the line. In the field appraisal of your loan applica- 
tion it takes a man not over a half a day to do th: at. I do not think 
that there was actually any delay in the submission of an application 
for a loan for the construction of the lines to serve. 

Senator Tuyrr. That was what I was getting at. That type of 
technical assistance and engineering services has ‘been made available, 
too, so that there is not a lack of such services. What your ques- 
tionnaires would indicate would be, and I have not seen the ques- 
tionnaire, but I would guess that the questionnaire just asks, Would 
you like some assistance in engineering or would you like some 
technical assistance in bookkeeping, et cetera ? 

Mr. Hurp. No, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. I could not evaluate the values of this tabulation 
of that questionnaire until I saw the type of questions you raised in 
the questionnaires. The only reason I asked these questions is strict] 
on the basis of trying to gather information. 

[ see now the question down below here. 

Mr. Cocuran. The last two, sir. 

Senator Ture (reading) : 

Are you receiving adequate assistance from REA? 

What is involved in that word “adequate” ? 

The second one: 


If not, what type of help do you need most? 


You left us with an impression that the staff had been cut in the 
administrative function of REA to a point where it was placing the 
REA in jeopardy. It looked like an application for a loan was lying 
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here pending the technical people’s investigation of it, and that while 
it was so held up, there was somebody out of electricity that should 
have electricity. 

Then when I asked the questions that this information, engineering, 
12; management aid, 18; power use, 14; audit, 12; accounting aid, 14; 
speedier action on loan requests, 8; more contracts with REA person- 
nel, 13; speedier action on correspondence, 4; inspection, 3; bookkeep- 
ing course, 11: public relations (nonmembers), 3; better legal help 
in Washington, D. C., 2; revised work order manual, 2; material and 
equipment testing, 1; right to get generation and transmission loans, 
1; renewal of technical standards work, 1; job analyses, 1; research 
(offpeak consumption) 1—these are the tabulations from these two 
questions : 


Are you receiving adequate assistance from the REA? 


Senator Youne. You may want to have the whole table inserted 
in the record, 

Senator Tuyr. I think for the purpose of the record if this table 
be inserted as the tabulation from the questionnaire that went out, I 
think the questionnaire should be shown, too, so you have a complete 
picture of what is involved here; the questionnaire as sent out and 
the tabulation of what the replies were to the questionnaire. 

(The questionnaire and tabulation follow :) 


NRECA ANNUAL SurRVEY, JANUARY 1954 


QUESTION NO. 28 (A) AND (B) 


28. (a) Are you receiving adequate assistance from REA? Yes____-No 
(b) If not, what type of help do you need most? —- 


TasLe 1—Types of REA assistance requested by borrowers and the number 
making such requests, 1954 
Additional aid requested on: 
Number systema 
requesting 
Engineering 
Management aid 
Power use é 
Audit_- 
Accounting aid 
Speedier action on loan requests 
More contacts with REA personnel 
Speedier action on correspondence 
Inspection ‘ 
sookkeeping course 
Rate schedule aid and protection 
Public relations (nonmembers) 
Better legal help in Washington, D. C. 
Revised work order manual 
Material and equipment testing 
Right to get generation and transmission loans 
Renewal of technical standards work 
Job analyses 
Research (off-peak consumption ) 


AMOUNT OF ASSISTANCE RECEIVED 


Senator Ture. I want to be mighty certain we do not tie up the 
REA, but I want to be certain, also, we do not get some fictitious 
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charges out against the REA that may excite a lot of perfectly inno- 
cent members to believe they are being hurt. 

Mr. Hunter. I agree with you. 

Mr. Hurp. May I say something to clarify my statement? I do not 
want to leave the committee to believe I am trying to do any scare 
work here. I am an engineer, and I have been manager of a cooper- 
ative for 7 years. I do know and have known that we are receiving 
less assistance now than we did at the time I started. 

Senator Tuyr. I can understand when we supported the legislation 
out in the grassroots and some of these Members, like Senator Ellender 
who was here, were the ones that enacted the legislation. You were 
ereen, I was green. I was out in the grassroots and trying to form 
an association, and I did not know what I was doing. We were all 
hunting and searching. 

We had to bring the experts in to advise us. Now we are a going 
concern, and you have got an engineer’s degree. Nine chances out of 
ten you could tell most of the fellows that come out there a lot of 
things they do not know ; you as an engineer. 

My own association in Dakota ¢ ‘ounty—Mr. Gallagher being the 
manager—why, Mr. Gallagher was just hunting his way when that 
association was formed. He knows it from A to Z today. So maybe 
you do not need the technical assistance today that you needed when 
you were all in the twilight trying to find a way. 

[ just want to make this record clear on that. You can always ask 
for help. Senator Milton Young and Senator Ellender need help in 
our senatorial activities. 


OBLIGATION TO FURNISH ASSISTANCE 


Senator Exienper. This help to which you refer has been asked by 
existing cooperatives. Under the act, are we to understand that after 
the cooperative is organized and after it is in operation that REA is 
obligated to continue to furnish this the same as it has prior to your 
organization ? 

Mr. Hwrp. Should I answer that, sir? 

Senator ExLenper. Yes. 

Mr. Hurp. They are obligated to furnish that assistance as long as 
they require that we receive their approval on certain documents such 
as closeout papers, field inspections, and inspections of. 

Senator ELtenper. You mean you do not meet with their require- 
ments ¢ 

Mr. Hurp. No. This isan old rule, not something that came in last 
month. All work, before it leaves the field, whether it be present al- 
lotment tabulations for new loans or whether it be contracts with con- 
tractors for construction or preliminary plans and specifications, 
checking and design, those are supposed to have a field engineer’s ap- 
proval. 

Senator Ex.Ltenper. How about management? You have got sev- 
eral there on management. 

Mr. Hurp. That is right. As long as they require that we follow 

certain procedures and the *y change the proc edures such as they have in 
the past 6 months without proper instructions as to what they want, if 
we were not cagey enough, so to speak, to make a trip here and find 
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out what to do, they would have to double their force because we would 
have everything wrong. We have a little pride in sending something 
nright. I know I do. I will not send it in until I know it is right. 

Somebody is waiting for power while I am finding out whether I am 
right. I am not criticizing them. They have done a fine job. | 
worked with them, as my statement says. I will request this statement 
not to be read because I have offered pretty near all of it anyway. 

Senator THyr. Why do we not put the whole statement in the rec 
ord? You have highlighted the most important phases of it. 

Senator Younc. That will be done. 

(Thestatement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS J. HURD 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Thomas J. Hurd 
I am now, and have been since September 20, 1947, general manager of the Rio 
Grande Electric Cooperative, Inc., with headquarters in Brackettville, Tex. 1 
am an engineer by profession and was employed as such by REA from the earl; 
part of 1945 until being accepted as manager of the Rio Grande Electric Coopera 
tive. Also, it has been my privilege to serve as chairman of the engineering 
committee of the Texas Electric Cooperatives which is the Texas State organiza 
tion. Having been on both sides of the fence, the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association legislative committee feels that I am qualified to make 
the following statements concerning the apparent lack of administrative funds 
for this coming fiscal year and how it will affect technical services as rendered 
by REA in the past. 

I want to talk with you a little in general about REA administrative funds and 
in particular about technical services. This is a hard problem because we have 
difficulty getting the facts and the REA Administrator cannot talk because under 
law he cannot buck the Bureau of the Budget. 

Each year the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association spends a 
considerable amount of money and time in obtaining the most accurate and honest 
estimate as to individual cooperatives’ loan requirements for the future 18 
months. Each cooperative’s report is considered and tabulated. From the results 
of the survey we receive the full impact of the importance of the very low request 
for administration funds as made by the Bureau of the Budget. The administra 
tion funds includes funds for an important phase in every cooperative. I refer 
to technical services as previously rendered by the REA office and field personne! 

We think there is a slowdown on loans which is the result of inadequate REA 
manpower, as well as some kind of a secret ceiling placed on loans by the 
Bureau of the Budget. You gentlemen dealt generously with us last year, 
but now we are told that the funds you voted are not going to be loaned. The 
budget indicates that $45 million in regular funds will be carried over and 
$45 million in loanable contingency funds will be allowed to revert to the 
Treasury. 

This winter in our annual survey we asked our members several questions 
about delays in loans and REA services. Our survey shows that 87 of our 
member systems feel that they are not getting enough technical help from 
REA. We know also that there are a lot of others that would like more help 
but are not being hurt enough to be critical of REA. I am attaching a table 
to show you the kind of help our people think they need more of. 

Our survey also reveals that 46 systems think the delay in getting one or 
more pending loans from REA has been unreasonable. The total loans in 
question run up to $37 million. Now if 46 systems needs that $37 million so 
badly that they are willing to be critical of an agency of which they have 
always been proud, we think something ought to be done about it. 

Now I know REA argues that there is no slowdown in the loan program, but 
a lot of our folks think there is. That backlog of pending loans over at REA 
has two meanings—it means that money wanted now is not being made avail- 
able, and it tends to delay other applications. Our folks are trying to borrow 
for new lines, increasing capacity or some other worthy purpose. They have 
to plan and work because they are small systems with small staffs, and any- 
time REA delays making loans the tendency of our people is to delay further 
requests which they should be making. Delay begets delay that can be ex 
pensive to rural people in terms of service and income. 
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We urge this committee to increase REA administrative funds—for their 
» million electric program—by at least a million dollars so that the badly 
eded technical services that have been either completely eliminated or ef 
fectively slowed down can be restored this coming year. Also, in view of our 
mittee requesting a total of $399 million for both programs which is far 
excess of the $130 million requested by the Bureau of the Budget, we urge 
ir committee to recommend not less than $9 million in administration. 
Gentlemen, please do not reduce REA to a lending and collection agency 
We still have a half million farms to bring power to; we are still young and many 
our systems have never really begun to hit their stride. We need a good 
\ and we cannot have it if you will not supply the funds. 
Thank you for your consideration. 


EFFECT OF LACK OF FUNDS ON TECHNICAL SERVICES 


Mr. Hurp. Mr. Rose has not finished yet, but I worked with REA 
| would like to read my opening paragraph here. 

Senator Youne. Before you become a manager. 

Mr. Hurp. My name is Thomas J. Hurd. I am now, and have been 
since September 20, 1947, general manager of the Rio Grande Electric 
Cooperative, Inc., with headquarters in Brackettville, Tex. I am 
an engineer by profession and was employed as such by REA from 
the early part of 1945 until being accepted as manager of the Rio 
Grande Electric Cooperative. Also, it has been my privilege to serve 
as chairman of the engineering committee of the Texas Electric Co- 
operatives which is the Texas State organization. Having been on 
both sides of the fence, the National Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation legislative committee feels that I am qualified to make the 
following statements concerning the apparent lack of administrative 
funds for this coming fiscal year and how it will affect technical serv- 


ices as rendered by REA in the past. 

I worked for REA, and I know what the requirements are. IT have 
been a manager, and I know what we have not been getting that we 
need. This is not something just to have fellows come around. In 
fact, I felt out of place a lot of times in cooperatives’ offices because 
the cooperatives did not need assistance at the time I was there. They 
have made a wonderful advance in requerne the cooperatives to re- 


quest the service of the man they need. Then all you have to do is 
to be able to get him whenever he can get to you. 

There has been a fine job done. You can ask anybody who has 
power out there, and they will say, “yes, REA has done a good job.” 
It has been an enormous job and a fast job. 

Senator E.ttenper. I would like to clear up one point. In this table 
you have submitted with the number of requests for engineering and 
management, were those requests made in anticipation of broadening 
the scope of the various organizations for which this aid was asked, 
or was it in respect to the existing management or the way it was 
being conducted at the time? 

Mr. Hurp. I do not believe I am qualified to answer why it was put 
inthere. I would like for Mr. Ellis to answer that. 

Senator Extenper. The criticism may be commendable if you are 
asking, let us say, to expand or you are coming in for assistance to 
start off a cooperative. But if these requests have been made to 
further assist you to carry on what you have already been granted, I 
do not think you ought to be too critical about that. When you obtain 
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from the REA your contract and the system is built under their rules 
and regulations, then it is up to you to manage it. 

Mr. Hurp. Are they not charged with the responsibility of seeing 
that the loan is secured, and by so doing they do have to keep in 
constant contact ? 

Senator E.tenper. That is more like supervision on their part. It 
is up tothem to do that on theirown. It is up to them to catch it up by 
sending out people around. The same thing applies to the post office. 
The inspectors watch everything from a hidden place. It is up to 
the Government to do these things and not you requesting they come 
and further help you. It is up to you to carry on according to the 
way the Congress intended it to be done. 


SUPERVISION OF COOPERATIVES 


Senator Young. Senator, in the past co-ops have not been over 
supervised. Having had considerable to do with grain co-ops, it has 
been my experience that a part of the reason or most of the reason 
co-ops have been more successful in recent years has been because of 
the better system of supervision which has been developed. 

Senator ELLenper. On their own? 

Senator Youne. No: Federal supervision by the REA Adminis 
trator is highly important. Whether or not they are short of funds 
now, I do not know. Maybe their budget has been cut too much. 

The point I wanted to make is that this supervision is awfully 
important to the successful operation of a cooperative. Many co-ops 
get along very well without any supervision at all, but there are others 
where the management or the directors need a little direction once 
in a while. 

Senator Exvvenper. Is it a function that is to be performed by the 
REA out of Washington to see that the loans and contracts that have 
been made are carried and according to the contract itself ? 

Senator Young. You mean the REA Administrator here? 

Senator ELvenper. Yes. 

Senator Youne. I think so. 

Senator Ertenper. When you get your contract completed and your 
system established, it is up to you to proceed to operate according to 
law. 

In vour case you have worked for the REA. Are you asking for 
any advice from REA? 

Mr. Hurp. I will not pass a thing to them until I have complied 
with all their regulations. I am not complaining about regulations. 
I was born in the Army, and I have been under regulations all my 
life. By that I find that we do get along faster with our program, 
by complying with what we are supposed to do. 

Senator EtLenper. That is a natural consequence, is it not ? 

Mr. Hurp. That is right. As long as we do have to comply with 
it, we should certainly have the facilities of obtaining the information 
which we figure may have been changed since the last time. We do 
not send in a loan application or have a contract every month. We 
have them maybe once a year or 18 months. In that time we do not 
think about a contract until we have to prepare one. 

Senator Youne. We will finish with Mr. Rose now. 
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RURAL TELEPHONE PROGRAM 


Mr. Rosr. We want a good rural telephone program. We do not 
want that program short-potted or crippled, but neither do we want the 
rural electrification program crippled by shifting too much of a lim- 
ted amount of money to telephones. What we want is enough ad 
ministrative funds to do both jobs right. 

We know and you know that if you call the REA Administrator 
down here and ask him how much money he needs, he can give you 
only one answer—the Bureau of the Budget request—because under 
law he has to give you that answer. We do not know how much he 
would ask for to do a good job if he were free to give his own opinion. 
So since he is not free, we urge this committee to consider the matter. 

We urge you to remember that last year we asked you to increase 
administrative funds if you increased loan funds because the admin- 
strative fund request was tied to the loan-fund request. You increased 
loan funds for both telephones and electricity but you did not increase 
administrative funds. 

Now we hear that there is going to be a carryover of $45 million 
in electric loan nn and we know there is a big backlog of loan ap- 
plications. Is that carryover due to a shortage of administrative 
funds or to a Bureau of the Budget ceiling? And we know that REA 
electric personnel has been cut very severely and important services 
to us wiped out in addition. 

We urge this committee to recognize that REA’s administrative 
funds are inadequate to meet our needs. We urge you to recognize 
that the Bureau of the Budget has requested only $7,085,000 to admin 
ister this whole program. We are asking you to more than triple the 
Budget Bureau’s loan requests for electrification and telephones. But 
you will hurt us if you give us more loan funds and no more adminis- 
trative funds. Please give us a minimum of $9 million in administra- 
tive funds. 

Thank you for your consideration and attention. I wish to file this 
resolution. 

Senator Youne. That will be done. 

(The resolution referred to follows :) 


RESOLUTION No. 18A 


From: Legislative committee. 
Approved by: Resolutions committee. 
Re: Loan funds. 
Be it resolved, That we respectfully request Congress to appropriate the fol- 
lowing sums: 
* * * od ok * * 


(e) Administrative funds.—A minimum amount of $9 million to provide suffi- 
cient personnel to adequately process loan applications, to provide prompt 
approval of feasible loans, to expedite the disbursement of loan funds, and to 
perform other necessary related functions including urgently needed technical 
and management assistance. 

(d) Research funds.—A minimum amount of $300,000 to be available for all 
phases of rural electrification research. 

ORA E. BErastey, Secretary. 


Senator Youne. Thank you. I hope you do not think the question- 
ing by members of the committee was unduly sharp. 

Mr. Rose. That is what we are here for, to try to explain to you 
our problems. 
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Senator YounG. EK veryone here has the problem of explaining th 
budget when we get on the floor of the Senate. When we do not 
bring out the answers that are necessary, it follows we will do a poor 
job on the floor of the Senate. 

Senator Eitenper. I believe these ete understand good and 
well what we try to do is to take the negative to draw out all the fact 
be properly prese nted to the C ongress. 

Mr. Rost. We certainly appreciate your attention in trying to bring 
that out. 

senator Yor nc. The committee will st: lin recess until 2:30 th 
ifternoor 


(Whereupon a short rece 


so they can 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
REA ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS 


Senator Cuavez. The hearing will come to order 

Mr. Exuis. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I should like to 
make a short statement at this point in the record to try to clear up 
some points that were raised just before we adjourned with regard to 
REA administrative funds. 

I should like to call your attention to the House hearings at page 
1isl. You will pote that the table on page 1181 shows that of ad 
ministrative funds which you appropriated last year, and I think this 

necessary When we come to compare funds with prior years— 


Costs under Penalty Mail Act, Public Law 246, $45,000. 


In other words $45,000 of the administrative funds that you did ap- 
propriate are having to go for mail which heretofore they had not 
calculated, I believe, in the administrative funds. 

Then further down that column 


Transfers to salaries and expenses, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, $100,500 
Under that— 
Operating and administrative expenses, Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, 
$100,000. 
Under that— 
Salaries and expenses, Office of Information, $9,500. 


That makes a total of more than $200,000 which the Department 
of Agriculture has taken from REA for use somewhere else in the 
Department of Agriculture of the funds you appropriated last year. 

We also understand that another amount has been set aside in a 
reserve fund, frozen, I believe, and not available for administrative 
funds this year 

I want to make it clear that we are not criticizing anybody in the 
statements which we are making here, but there are certain things 
which we felt we ought to call to the attention of the committee. 

1 would liketo call your attention to this document entitled, 
“Graphic Summary of the Rural Electrification and Rural Telephone 
Programs,” published by REA, September 1953, containing several 
charts. The one labeled figure 10, shows administrative funds for the 
vears 1945 to 1953 and projected to 1954. 
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You will note on this chart that beginning with the years 1950, 
951—there are 2 lines, 1 of them labeled “Administrative funds, obli- 
ited,” a broken line, and the other “Man-years employed.” ‘Those 
nes started down pretty r apidly—administr: itive funds available— 
ibout 3 years ago. We do not have REA’s projection of these lines 
trough the 1955 fiscal year, but it is certain by the amount of funds 

quested that the lines ‘would continue in the same general direction, 
owned: 

Many of our peop ‘le have become, as was stated by some of the 

tnesses this morning, alarmed at the trend and at the fact that many 
ervices which were available to the systems are no longer available. 

[ will mention some of them specifically, but I want to get this one 
eneral statement in before that. 

IIad construction of the rural electrification systems been started 

multaneously countrywide, we would not have as much trouble as 
we have. Many systems were formed - 1936 and 1937. ‘Those sys- 

ms, of course, would be twice as old as some of the systems that 
tarted in New Mexico, your State, Sen: het Chavez, and North Dakota, 
our State, Senator Young, and in ether States. 

Of course, those younger systems have not had the same benefit 

‘technical service from REA over same number of years that the 
older systems have had. 

Furthermore, the younger systems were located in the areas most 
difficult to serve. That is why they were late starting. Also, the 
newer systems got caught with higher prices of materials and con- 
truction cost more than on the older systems. So our newer systems 
lave some very real problems. 


PROBLEMS OF RURAL ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 


It is no secret that perhaps one-fourth of the rural electric systems 
of the country are facing real trouble in staying above water. Several 
factors are contributing to that. Power supply problems constitute 
one of them. Power supply costs are going up in some areas. Avail- 
ability of adequate supply is one of the problems. Continuing high 
cost of materials is one of the problems. We are not criticizing this 
administration, anybody in particular, except to show the facts. 

We do not agree with everything that is happening, of course. We 
gree with some of the things, of course, but not all. REA is a fine 
organization and we do not want to criticize REA. 

Arbitrarily, pretty much at the same time for most of the systems, 
the auditing services have been cut out. The poorer systems have 
had the burden of United States auditing, and it is quite a burden, it 
is quite expensive, thrown pretty suddenly on them, the younger 
:ystems caught as well as the older ones. 

The same is true in some of the engineering services. The same is 
true as to REA’s power-use services and other services. 

Here is a chart which we have prepared, which we have labeled 
“Man- Years of REA Administrative Manpower Employed by Fiscal 
Year 1936 to 1955.” The shaded portion is the amount of funds ap- 
propriated by the Congress which are being used for the telephone 
program, You can see that, while we are all for the telephone pro- 
gram, it certainly is quite a drag on electric administrative funds. 
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If we follow the bottom part of this shaded portion, that is the 
amount available for rural electric funds. So it is going down pretty 
fast, you see. 

One other point that I would like to make is that our studies show 
that the principal reason the old telephone program of this country 
has failed—the farmers’ mutual telephone program, and I grew up in 
one of the systems and some of you may have, too—was that they did 
not have adequate financing. Secondly, they never had adequate 
technical guidance and assistance. They were never organized to do 
anything for themselves, were usually unable to work out satisfactory 
long-distance toll arrangements with the large companies. 

Many farmers are raising the question, Will the same thing happen 
tothe rural electrics? If loan funds go down, if administrative funds 
go down, may the same thing happen ‘ 

And they are raising this question : Here is an area that was served 
by a commercial company. The commercial company has pulled out, 
it is no longer there. It tried to give its system away. We have 
statements like that. I am talking about telephones now. Finally it 
just folded up and quit, and the people had no service or the service 
got so bad that the farmers ouit it because the service was not usable 
any longer. Now some farmers are wondering if the same thing 
could happen to the rural electric program. 


REA EMPLOYMENT 


Let me give you another figure here. Here is a table from REA’s 
records which shows the amount of man-years employed by the rural 
electrification program, 1936 to date, and projected through the next 
fiscal year. 

Starting with 1939, 684 man-years; 1940, 785 man-years; 1941, 950 
man-years. It is going up. I will not read all of the figures. But 
in the years 1946 to 1952 there were approximately a thousand man- 
years in the REA program each year. 

But the number of man-years employed in the administration of the 
rural electrification program started down in fiscal 1952, first to 969; 
then in fiseal 1953, to 811; fiscal 1954, 623; fiseal 1955, projected 555. 
And the line points right on down. 

Here are the total loans outstanding to rural electric borrowers 
shown on this other chart, cumulative by years. 

The servicing of the existing loans is itself a gigantic problem. 

The figures which I have given you indicate that we are almost 
back to the relatively small amount of administrative funds available 
for REA electric administration that existed in fiscal 1938 when the 
program was only a year or two old and when only a fraction of what 
it is now outstanding loans to be serviced. 


DEMANDS FOR SERVICE 


Senator Cuavez. What are the demands now generally for a con- 
tinuation or expansion of the service? Of course you have to have 
money to have it expanded. I am talking about the demands of these 
farmers who would like to get REA service. 

Mr. Exxis. The loan requests are coming in rapidly. There is a 
backlog of $160 million plus at REA, some of; which might never be 
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loaned, but most of which no doubt will someday be loaned. Our fig- 
ures, carefully obtained from the rural electrics themselves, indicate 
that we need a total in new funds of $249 million. 

We have, as in your own State, demand for funds for generation of 
electricity. Those systems that are generating must continue to gene- 
rate and some others will no doubt find it necessar y to generate part or 
all of their own power as we go along, as the need requires. 

You see, our loads are doubling every 4 or 5 years. As a layman, I 
can best explain it by saying that one can get only so much water 
through a pipe of a certain size and here we have these water pipes 
laid all over America, and every 4 or 5 years twice as much water is 
needed. We have to build bigger and bigger lines in order to get the 
current delivered. The power of commercial companies are doing the 
same thing, rebuilding all the time. It is expensive. 


IMPOUNDING OF FUNDS 


I would like to call your attention to a statement which the House 
committee made in its report on this bill: 

The committee welcomes legitimate savings but does not agree with the im- 
pounding of funds where it destroys the intent of Congress as to the size and 
nature of the programs of such agencies as the Soil Conservation Service, Farm- 
ers’ Home Administration, Rural Electrification Administration, for service— 
and so forth. 

Senator CuAvez. Do I understand the House committee to mean 
that the Congress appropriated those funds and that those funds were 
impounded by whatever agency has the authority ? 

Mr. Exuis. Yes. It is my understanding that as to administrative 
funds, the funds which I read to you here, which were turned over to 
other agencies, of course would not be impounded, but other funds 
to which I referred have been frozen or impounded from time to time. 
I repeat it is not new with this administration. It is a practice which 
has been used before, but we do not think it is a proper one. 

Senator CHavez. That very action kept REA from expanding the 
program that Congress intended. 

Mr. Exits. I think so, sir, to some extent, and it also applied to REA 
loan funds because REA, last year and the year before, had a fixed 
loan program that they were working on within the agency which was 
less than the amount. provided by Congress. In other words, the 
Bureau of the Budget and/or the Department of Agriculture had 
placed a ceiling on the program. They were working within limits 
less than fixed by the Congress. 

Those limits are being raised right now, I understand, but to the 
extent that they worked on those limits until ver vy recently, the pro- 
cram was of necessity slowed down. That is the purpose of a ceiling. 


RESTRICTIONS BY PRIVATE POWER COMPANTES 
Let me read you another statement from the House committee 
report: 
The additional funds, $200,000— 
talking about REA administrative funds now— 


are provided to handle the recommended increase for loan authorization relative 
to the electrification program and to expedite the handling of the large backlog 
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of loan applications on hand. The committee has had reported to it many 
instances where private power sources are placing more and more restrictions 
on the activities of the REA cooperatives as a condition to negotiating contracts 
to supply the necessary power— 

and so forth. 

The House committee went on to say that it is their hope that funds 
will be used for generation as is necessary. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am sorry to take up so much time to make 
this statement at this point, but I thought we ought to indicate to 
you that many of the rural electric people are concerned about the 
trends of decreasing the amount of administrative funds available to 
the program, whether by action of the Congress or the freezing of 
funds or for any other reason. 

We have a new chairman of our group this afternoon. Our chair- 
man had to leave. Mr. Floyd Jones has been designated as chair- 
man to conduct the balance of our presentation. 


RESOLUTION 


I have one more thing. At our national meeting in Miami, Fla., 
early in January, which was attended by something over 5,000 of our 
people from all around the country, they passed this resolution. I will 
just read the pertinent part of it. 

Administrative funds: The minimum amount of $9 million to provide suf 
ficient personnel to adequately process loan applications, to provide approval 
of feasible loans, to expedite the disbursement of loan funds, and to perform 
other necessary related functions including urgently needed technical and 
management systems, 

They passed the resolution making that request. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to make one 
further short statement in support of Mr. Ellis’ statement. We were 
discussing just before we closed at noon the need for further ad 
ministrative funds as strictly regards administrative and technical 
services that REA might render to the cooperatives. 

It happens that I am manager of the second largest cooperative in 
the United States from the standpoint of number of members, the 
largest one being in Louisiana. My cooperative is 18 years old, that 
is, from an operating standpoint. Naturally, we do not need the same 
technical services that some of the younger cooperatives need, as 
brought out by Mr. Ellis. 








MANAGEMENT SURVEYS 
The question came up this morning as to whether a cooperative had 
been denied technical and administrative services that they needed. 
I speak from my own case. We do not need detailed engineering 
studies. We provide that ourselves. Last year mention was made that 
we possibly should have a management survey made. I asked that 
it be made. It has not been. 

I would like very much to have engineering help from the stand- 
point of long-time planning, but there are no engineers available 
for that. 

Senator Cuavez. In regard to what are they not available? 

Mr. Jones. They are not available. 

Senator Cuavez. Even if you had the money to pay for them, they 
are not available? 
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Mr. Jones. Senator, from the standpoint of REA they are not avail- 
able. The REA does not furnish that service now. 

Mention was also made this morning that as the systems get older 
they should be able to provide for themselves all of the management 
and technical services that they need. Well, that is true, but what 
ive are you going to say that? The private power companies now are 
about 60 years old in the United States, a little bit over that. They 
are able to provide their own services. We are still following an un- 
charted path. The average age of the system is, say, 9 or 10 years. 
Would it not take a full generation for a new type of business to 
find its own way and be able to take care of itself completely ¢ 

We find that large private businesses spend quite a bit of money in 
providing for themselves consultants and outside man: wement and 
engineering services that we do not feel the electric cooperatives are 


vet able to pay for. Therefore, it is probably incumbent upon REA, 


at least for 20 to 25 years after a system starts, to see that that is 
voing in a charted path and in a proper way. 

I mention those two instances of my own case to cite the fact that 
there are some services that, in my own case, I would like to have that 
we did not have. I do not request them, no, because 1 know they are 
not available, particularly engineering services. I know they are 
not available so I do not request them, not detailed engineering 
studies but something to help in long-time planning. 

Now, the engineering services neaded back in ‘the beginning were 
quite different from what they are now. Back then we were working 
virgin soil, all cooperatives were. We were building light lines, and 
they were lightly loaded in the first few years. Now it is an entirely 
different sort of thing and, because the loads are growing so rapidly, 
as Mr. Ellis states, we need projections of 5, 10, 15 years to see how 
soon we are going to have to build this field new. In an entire system 
it means an extended survey, extended service. That is what the 
younger cooperatives need detailed work on, but the older cooperatives 
do not. 

INCREASED ADMINISTRATIVE APPROPRIATIONS 


Senator Youne. You understand what this committee is up against. 
The Administrator says he has enough money to administer the pro- 
gram. And it does not do us any good to appropriate more money 
than he wants. 

Are you asking us to appropriate more money for it? I do not 
know that it will do us much good if they do not want to give you the 
additional services that you desire. 

Senator Cuavez. I did not understand it that way. He was just 
giving factual information as to the results of the lack of appropria- 
tion. 

Senator Youne. You are advocating increased administrative 
appropriations / 

Mr. Enuis. Yes. If the loans funds are held down you will not 
need as much, of course, for administration as you would if the loan 
funds were increased. Last year the loan funds were increased but 
the administrative funds were not increased. 

This year the House increased both, the loan funds total and the 
administrative funds total. 


, 
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One thing we want to impress upon you is that we think they ought 
to be considered together. 

Mr. Jones. One parallel to this is the Extension Service. We have, 
I suppose, in most of the counties in the United States a county agent. 
It has been worth incalculable amounts of money to the farmers. | 
do not know that there is any thought of doing away with that Service. 
Those who know about it, | am sure, believe that is is a service that is 
of value to the entire Nation, not only farmers but the entire Nation. 

If then there are to be advisory services rendered to farmers in 
carrying on their operations better, we think therefore we are going 
to need some services at least for approximately one generation to the 
electric cooperatives. 

I would like to introduce now, sir, Mr. John Sargent, of Illinois. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN SARGENT, VICE PRESIDENT, ADAMS ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE, CAMP POINT, ILL. 


REA TELEPHONE PROGRAM 


Mr. Sargent. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is John Sargent. I ama farmer living on and operating a gen 
eral farm near Rushville, Ill. I am vice president of our local rural 
electric co-op, the Adams Electric Cooperative, Camp Point, Il. Iam 
also a member of this committee representing region V, comprising the 
States of Iowa, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 

[ have been delegated by our committee to discuss the REA tele- 
phone program with you. There is a great need for good telephone 
service in our country among the farmers. In many areas of our 
country there is no telephone service at all, and where there is service, 
some of it is very, very poor. Long-distance service cannot be used 
because of the inadequate facilities of the existing telephone system. 
The farmer is in need of good telephone service in order to get in touch 
with the fire district if necessary. Also, telephone service is essential 
in doing other business pertaining to marketing and getting help on 
repairing machinery. In the areas served by the rural electric systems, 
good telephone service is essential to good electric service because it 
provides a means of reporting outages promptly. We do have an 
area which has no telephone service at all, and it is needed very badly 
to report outages to our cooperative. 


PERCENTAGE OF FARMS WITH TELEPHONES 

We have in the United States 5,535,000 farm homes. Only 42.5 per- 
cent of the farm homes have telephone service now, which leaves 47.5 
percent without service, which is a deplorable situation for the farm- 
ers of our country. With approximately 91 percent of the farms hav- 
ing electric service available, we feel they should have good telephone 
service also, 

We are abhorred by the slow rate at which our farms are receiving 
telephone service under the provisions of the Rural Telephone Act. 
In 1950, shortly after the Rural Telephone Act passed the Congress, 
only 38.3 percent of our farms had telephone service. Today a ‘Tittle 
over 42 percent have such service. This is an increase of only 4 percent 
in the 4 years since the passage of the Rural Telephone Act. At that 
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rate, 1 percent a year, it will take between 45 and 50 years for the rural 
areas of our countr y to obtain the same amount of telephone coverage 
as there is now electric coverage. It seems a shame that my neighbors 
have to wait so long to receive this service they want and are willing 
to pay for. They understand fully that they are receiving this service 
through a loan from the Government, a loan which they must repay 
in full with interest. 

If they are willing to assume this obligation, why won’t REA do 
something to stimulate—I should like to insert the local telephone 
people should stimulate their activities, also—the development of 
telephone service in the rural areas so that some of us won't have to 
wait years and years before we receive such service ? 

You may be interested in considering the following statistics: 


Number Percent 


farms with 
telephone 


2, 498, 495 


2, 139, 104 
1, 400, 000 
l 6, 054 
1, 866, 109 
? O57, 556 
2, 169, 000 


452, 37 


This shows that the percentage of farms having phones in 1950 was 
vctually less than the percentage having phones in 1920. It also in 
dicates the very small amount of progress being made in the rural 
telephone program as compared with the electric program. One must 


also consider that many of the farms listed as having phones have the 
old “whoop and holler” type which certainly Cahnot be considered 
adequate telephone service. I personally don’t know exactly what 
accounts for this long delay in making telephone service available to 
the rural people, but it must be due to a combination of factors, among 
which are inadequate telephone loan funds which I will discuss in a 
few minutes, and perhaps also insuflicient personnel at REA and im 
the field to readily process the loans and give technical service in the 
field in the preparation of loan applications. My own local telephone 
co-op, and I understand there are others, is confused by the many 
changes in telephone regulations at REA. At times this has meant 
that potential telephone co-ops have to work and rework their applica 
tions which is very costly and delays the program. Perhaps in periods 
when administrations are ch: inged, the farmers have to expect such 
serv ic eS. 

In view of the fact of the pressing need for rural telephone service 
in the country and the fact that the Administration is only asking for 
$75 million in new funds, we feel that this request is inadequate to take 
care of the loan funds which are needed to accelerate the telephone 
program. 

Now, with a backlog as of March 26, 1954, of 411 applications total 
ing $113,653,866, and new applications coming in every day and only 
a request for $75 million in new telephone loan funds, this means that 
there will not be sufficient funds to take care of both the backlog and 
the new applications that are coming in. 

15112—54 71 
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PROCESSING BACKLOG APPLICATIONS 


In fact, in this current fiscal year, one Rural Electrification Admin 
istration official indicated that loan funds for this year will be sufficient 
only to take care of those who have already received their initial loans 
from REA. E. C. Weitzell, Chief of the Telephone Loans Division, 
REA, stated in the August 1953 issue of Rural Electrification maga 
zine, and I quote: 

Although a good part of the available REA resources in fiscal year 1954 must 
be devoted to processing a large number of deficiency applications, it is planned 
that all possible assistance will be given to action on those applications which 
have been backlogged for a considerable period of time. 

Because of the large backlog of telephone loan applications pending 
at REA, the number of applications coming in every day and the fact 
that so much of the rural area is still unserved, we request this com 
mittee to increase the amount of telephone loan funds from $75 million 
to $200 million. This is also the recommendation of the NRECA tele 
phone committee which is composed of 1 person from each of 10 regions 
of the United States. Most of these people are actually engaged either 
as a manager or director of a local rural telephone system. In view of 
their interest and their knowledge of the telephone program, I thought 
you would be interested in one of their resolutions which they recom- 
mended to our resolutions committee and which was adopted by the 
delegates attending our recent annual meeting at Miami, Fla. A copy 
of this resolution is attached. 

Senator Youne. Do you want the resolution in the record ? 

Mr. Sargent. I think it should be included in the record. 

Senator Younc. Very well. 

(The resolution referred to follows :) 


RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED AT NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 12TH ANNUAL MEETING, JANUARY 14, 1954, Mrami, FLA. 


Whereas, despite all the efforts made through congressional action, the Rural 
Hlectrification Administration and the farmers themselves, nevertheless the 
many obstacles, such as connecting company agreements, regulatory commission 
authorizations, and insufficient administrative funds for REA, have prevented 
the rural telephone program from going into high gear, and as a result there 
are still only about one-fourth of the farmers receiving adequate telephone 
service: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Congress is urged to make appropriations for loan purposes 
sufficient to immediately speed up the extension of rural telephone service, and in 
addition, administrative funds to permit REA to more expeditiously process 
loans and to offer more technical assistance to the farmers in overcoming prac- 
tical problems in the field; and be it further 

Resolved, That as a general thing, the farmers have already waited too long 
for existing companies to extend rural telephone service, and that accordingly 
in that future no more than a minimum of time should be spent in negotiations 
with existing companies before the organization and construction of cooperatives 
to do a truly area coverage job; and be it further 

Resolved, That a reduction should be made in the patron equity requirements 
because such requirements are a serious hindrance to obtaining a maximum 
membership base, which would assure feasibility. 


Mr. Sarcenr. Gentlemen, we urge you to give us the requested $200 
million for the telephone program this year. We also urge you to 
give us enough administrative funds to carry out this program efli- 
ciently, for our loan funds are quite a bit larger than the Administra- 
tor has called for. An increase in loan funds would be of no use unless 
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enough administrative funds are available to process our request for 
loans. 
I want to thank you for the opportunity to appear here today. 
Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce now Mr. Roy 
J. Forman of Oregon. 


STATEMENT OF ROY J. FORMAN, DIRECTOR, WASCO ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE, AND STATE DIRECTOR, OREGON RURAL ELECTRI- 
FICATION ASSOCIATION, ANTELOPE, OREG. 


AGRICULTURAL ELECTRICAL RESEARCIL 


Mr. Forman. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Roy J. Forman. I live near Antelope, Oreg. I operate a 
large wheat and cattle ranch in southern Wasco County. I am and 
have been a director of Wasco Electric Cooperative for nearly 7 years 
and am a director of Oregon Rural Electrification Association. I 
am a member of the State Soil Conservation Committee and a director 
of the Oregon Cattlemen’s Association. 

I appreciate this opportunity to appear before this committee to 
discuss with you the importance of Agricultural Electrical Research 
and what it means to all farmers of America. 

The House of Representatives has passed the : appropri ation bill for 
the Department of Agriculture in the amount of $35,353,000 for agri- 
cultural research. This included approximate ly a $214 million in- 
crease over preceding years and represents about an 8 percent overall 
increase for farm research. In spite of the fact that electrical re- 
search is one of the newest fields and one of the most neglected in the 
past, it is my understanding that none of this increase is for farm 
electrical research. 

Of this nearly $3514 million, only $215,700 is earmarked for farm 
electrical research, as shown in the original budget request. This 
amounts to less than 414 cents per farm using electricity. It amounts 
to only about one-half of 1 percent of the total amount appropriated 
for Agricultural Research Service. 

Mr. Eric A. Johnson, representing this organization, appeared be- 
fore the House Subcommittee on Appropriations for Agriculture in 
support of a request for additional funds for farm electrification re- 
search. Mr. Johnson requested that funds for electrical research be 
increased to $300,000. Congressman Anderson, chairman of the com- 
mittee, stated in reply, and I quote from the published record : 

I agree with you that the problem is important enough so as to justify more 

funds. 
Since this testimony, the need for this increase is further emphasized 
by requests from agricultural experiment stations in the States of 
Idaho, Georgia, and “West Vir ginia. ‘These experiment stations made 
specific requests for immediate coope ration in farm electrification 
research which would alone cost about $30,000. Funds are not avail- 
able to furnish the cooperation, hence these projects will have to be 
delayed or even ignored. We feel that these projects on electrical 
research are important enough that they should not be ignored. 
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SCOPE OF RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The current research program of the Farm Electrification Section 
is being conducted in cooperation with 12 State agricultural experi 
ment stations at 15 locations and at Beltsville, with a staff of 17 tech 
nical personnel. With additional funds, the research program could 
be strengthened and expedited by addition of personnel. Here are 
some specific cases. 

(1) For lack of specified assistants at the station in Beltsville, not 
all research that has been completed has been prepared for publica 
tion. An addition of an engineer to carry on some of the office work 
and field consultations, and to assist in terminating projects and pre 
paring reports for publication would enable the Department to get 
results of research to the public while it is still fresh and valuable 

(2) An additional man is needed in Texas for work with electri 
traps and cotton insects. The available man divides his time between 
work with the pink bollworm and other cotton insects. 

(3) The addition of a second man in Nebraska is warranted to in 
crease the work there, particularly on the possible smut control 
seed grains with dielectric heat. 

(4) A second man, if available, in Virginia or Washington would 
initiate work requests on use of light traps for fruit insect control 

(5) A considerable demand exists among beekeepers for research in 
development of electrical and mechanical equipment to reduce hand 
labor in the handling of honey from the hive in the field to the 60- 
pound container ready for sale. A second man in Wisconsin could 
aid materially in conducting this work which has been possible only 
ona very limited scale with present manpower, 

(6) In Kansas one man is working on drying grain with the heat 
pump and also poner iting in heat pump studies in an experimental 
potato storage in Minnesota. A full-time assistant could materially 
expedite this ee 

(7) There is need for a research project on the effect of night lights 
in relation to livestock gains in feed lots. 

(8) Also from a safety standpoint, there is an urgent need for 
research ae a code requirement for electrical fence devices—this is 
from a safety standpoint. There are many other possible projects. 

Even with "the increased appropriations for overall research made 
by the House of Representatives there is no evidence that more funds 
will be thereby made available for electrical research. Quite the 
contrary is borne out by the fact that five positions have been trans- 
ferred to Agriculture Marketing Service and the personnel and funds 
are no longer a part of the Farm Electrification Section. This indi- 

‘ates that in the coming fiscal year that the Department plans a reduc 
inn in farm electrical research rather than any increase, as is so badly 
needed. 

It seems appropriate, therefore, that this committee see to it that 
there be no further cut in this field of electrical research but rather 
that this important field be increased to at least $300,000, that appro- 
priate language be incorporated in the report to accompany the bill 
or in the bill itself which will express the clear intent of this Congress 
insofar as such a farm electrical research increase is concerned. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

If there are any questions, I shall be glad to try to answer them. 


ako 
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Senator Younae. I think you have made a very fine statement. 
Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce Adm. Patrick 
N. L. Bellinger, of Virginia. 


STATEMENT OF PATRICK N. L. BELLINGER, VICE ADMIRAL, UNITED 
STATES NAVY (RETIRED), EARLEHURST, ALLEGHANY, VA. 


SUPPORT TO ELECTRICAL COOPERATIVES 


Mr. Beviincer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
lam Patrick N. L. Bellinger, Earlehurst, Alleghany, Va., a vice ad 
miral in the United States Navy retired 1947 after 44 years of active 
ervice. I ama member of the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association Legislative Committee. I have been vice president and 
president of my local cooperative since 1948, and president of the 
Virginia Association of Electric Cooperatives since 1950. 

In 1936 the Congress of the United States established a system known 
is the REA whereby all residents of rural areas without electricity 
were, through their own initiative, enabled to obtain it. Since that 
time these rural families have been able to electrify their homes and 
according to present statistics such families have increased from about 
10 percent to about 90.8 percent. What the Government has done was 
to help rural people to help themselves. Without the Government, 
half the rural areas would not have been electrified nearly to the pres- 
ent extent. This is because the number of consumers receiving elec- 
tricity from cooperatives average about 31% per mile. This is an ex- 
pensive undertaking and simply could not have been accomplished 
without finances at low rates of interest and whole electricity at low 
cost. 

The Government, properly, has been seen fit in the past to assist 
rural families to help themselves and has thereby made this country 
a better place in which to live. It has invested in these cooperatives 
throughout the United States up to January 1, 1954 the sum of 
$2.359,965,707, part of which has been repaid. From a purely busi- 
ness point of view, this money represents an investment which the 
Government can ill afford to lose. A failure of the Government to 
continue to promote these cooperatives throughout the United States 
would have a very bad effect on the people in the rural communities. 
Due to the original action by the Government, there exists a continu- 
ing responsibility on the part of the Government to support these 
electrical cooperatives. 


REPAYMENTS OF LOANS 


The net income from lending operations of REA through June 30, 
1953, amounted to $45,543,819. The rural electric systems through 
the calendar year of 1953 have repaid $163,300,000 in interest and 
$305,200,000 in principal, of which $62,500,000 were payments in ad- 
vance of the date they were due. This was a gain of advance pay- 
ments of $10 million for the calendar year 1953. The total amount 
of advance payments is now credited to more than 700 borrowers out 
of a possible 1,022, and it is about equal to the total amount due in 
interest and principal from all borrowers during 1953. Furthermore, 
delinquent electric loan payments to REA were the lowest in 9 years. 
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Only $343,352 was overdue more than 30 days at the start of 1954. 
This was only one-twelfth of 1 percent of the total amount due. 

There were 1,022 borrowers at the end of the calendar year 1953 
which were serving 4,031,000 connected consumers on 1,295,000 miles 
of line. Over 91 percent of the Nation’s farms are now receiving 
central station electric services, as compared with only 10.9 percent 
on December 31, 1936 

The net good that Government action through REA has caused 
in rural areas is hard to measure, but if you know these areas and 
can visualize the change that has taken place within the past 17 years, 
you will be convinced of the good it has produced in every conceivable 
way. This may be classified as an intangible investment. The actual 
and total benefits that have accrued to this country as a whole cannot 
be measured in dollars and cents. The benefits and blessings are great 
and may well have meant the difference between defeat and victor v 
in our late wars. 

I would like to stress one more point, not so much to this committee 
as to your colleagues who may not have followed this program as 
closely as you have. We know that the Congress must be concerned 
with holding down expenditures and keeping the Federal deficit to a 
reasonable figure. We are concerned, too, because all of us help pay 
the bill. But we do not think we can repeat too often that the loan 
funds you authorize for our use are not expenditures, they are invest- 
ments and are repayable and will be repaid. If in this country we 
had a capital budget, a budget which separated investments from 
expe pitienbas it would be much easier for us to justify our requests 
for loan funds because your authorizations would not show up as 
expenditures. In the absence of that type of budget, we can only 
repeat over and over that loan funds are not expenditures, that we 
must have them when we need them, that we borrow only when we 
need to, and that such funds will be repaid with interest. 

I firmly believe that the future well-being of our farmers and rural 
population requires thecontinuance of a proper REA program. 


EFFECT OF COMMODITY PRICES ON LOAN REPAYMENTS 


Senator Youne. That is an excellent statement, Admiral Bellinger. 
I realize the great benefit from this program. It is very important 
that we continue this program, and we will do everything we can to 
make these cooperatives a success. 

Whether or not these loans are paid, I think, in the future will 
depend in a large degree on the price the farmer gets for commodities. 
It has not been easy to maintain the prices, as you know, following 
periods of war and surpluses. I am awfully afraid that unless the 
Congress of the United States acts boldly to maintain prices that 
we could find ourselves in a difficult situation. If farm prices drop 
drastically, it does not matter how good you manage the cooperatives, 
the Government is not going to get the money back unless the farmers 
get a price for the goods they produce. I think you agree with that. 

Mr. Beturncer. Yes; I agree with you. 

There is one other thing, though. They have to keep the cost of 
electricity down, and if the price of wholesale electricity that the 
cooperatives buy is not controlled and kept down, they are going to 
go on the rocks, I think. 
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Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Ellis will make the closing state- 
ment. 


STATEMENT OF CLYDE T. ELLIS, EXECUTIVE MANAGER, NATIONAL 
RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 


ATOMIC POWER DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Exuis. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to get into another phase of 
this problem for a moment. 

We are all grateful to you, Senator Young, and to the members of 
this committee for hearing us at length on a problem very vital, we 
think, to rural America and to the whole country. 

This new topic that I want to bring up now is that of atomic de- 
velopment. We are asking your committee to consider making a 
statement in your committeee report and/or on the Senate floor in 

the presentation of the bill, or by change in the actual language of 
the bill, if you think that advisable, to permit the rural electric systems 
to share in the atomic power development program which is already 
under way. The program is already started. The rural electrics 
are being left out. 

We think that the dawn of a new day is at hand in electric power. 
The rural electrics are not being permitted to share as yet, although 
we believe that every person who would participate in assisting the 
farmers to help themselves to enjoy some of the pioneering and some 
of the benefits of atomic power are agreeable. We are in a hiatus, 
however. 

We have to get this thing started and we do not have either the 
hen or the egg. 

The officials of the Atomic Energy Commission are apparently 
agreeable to cooperating with us to get something started in atomic 
power development with rural electrics. The REA Administrator is 
igreeable. 

We have talked to members of the House Agricultural Subcommittee 
on Appropriations and we gather that they are agreeable. 

But it has to be initiated somewhere in order for the Atomic Energy 
Commission to recognize us in this program. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ELECTRIC POWER IN SMALL QUANTITIES 


Now here is why it is important that we participate. As you know, 
and I doubt if any person, any Member of the U nited St ites Congress 
knows better than you know, Senator Young, you just cannot develop 
electric power in small quantities as efficiently as in large quantities. 
That was your trouble in getting wholesale power supply developed 
in North Dakota. You just cannot start small and be efficient. There- 
fore, the rural electric systems are paying some of the highest whole- 
sale power rates in the whole United States and in that vast area from 
Maine, Pennsylvania, westward through Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, particularly in that area, power costs are very high. 

There is no hydropower that is developed to pull the price down. 

Coal that must be transported to Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Iowa 
comes high. Gas comes high in that area, 
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Diesel plants which were built are standing idle because diesel fuel 
costs have gone up so much. 

We are told that atomic energy, if it can be developed, can be devel 
oped competitively better in these high fuel cost areas. Now, the com- 
mercial power companies cannot do as good a job as rural electrics 
because they need power in larger quantities and they can develop 
power in large quantities much more cheaply than we can develop 
power at all. 

I want to quote you from an address made on April 23 by Henry 
D. Smyth, who is the scientific member of the Atomic paises Com 
mission, before the third annual conference of business economists at 
the University of Chicago. 

I hope that in quoting 5 or 4 sentences out of context, I do not 

give the wrong impression and I do not feel that would be so. 

First, this one: 

Our definition of suecess, our objective, is to bring the cost of generating 
power from nuclear fuel down to 8 mills or less per kilowatt-hour 

Then another statement in the next paragraph 

However, these relatively high-cost regions might provide locations for the 
first competitive nuclear powerplants. 


Then in the next paragraph: 


General overall assumption, then, will be that technical progress within the 
next 20 years will bring nuclear power costs down to somewhere around 4 to 8 
mills. 

Then this final paragraph : 

There are some isolated areas in this country where fuel is so expensive that 
nuclear power may be worth while as soon as practical operating units can be 
built Small package power units suitable for such locations might be adapted 
from similar units now under development for military use at isolated sites 
Therefore, we have many domestic reasons for pushing the development of 
nuclear reactors for power. 

Let us keep in mind that our loads are doubling now about every 
5 years and our power costs run high, even as high as 2.96 cents per 
kilowatt in Alaska: 1.29 cents average in North Dakota; 1.28 cents in 
South Dakota; 1.39 cents in Minnesota; 1.36 cents in Wisconsin; 1.27 
cents in Michigan, and so forth. 

Also, let us keep in mind that across that northern tier of States 
the rates are high to electric cooperative systems. We are short of 
power in some sections of the country. We are having difficulty in 
some of those States getting power where it is needed at this moment. 

Under section 4 of the REA Act, the REA Administrator is em 
powered to make loans for generation and transmission. As you 
know, generation loans have been made only if an adequate source of 
wholesale power is not available and if the cost of such generation 
would be less than available from other sources. 

REA has made loans totaling $514,960,897 for generation and trans- 
inission. REA estimates that for the calendar year 1953 there were 
86 rural electric systems generating power with a capacity of 748,000 
kilowatts. There are several loans for generation pending at the pres- 
ent time. 

The rural electric systems generated for the year ending June 30, 
1953, 1,832,510,107 kilowatt-hours of electricity. 
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Qur people at the Miami meeting passed a resolution asking us to 
pursue the possibilities of atomic development. 

We have had several conferences, Mr. Chairman, with members of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. One of those conferences was a 
joint conference between the REA Administrator and Mr. Roy Zook 
of his staff, his engineer assistant, and people of our organization, for 

ie purpose of exploring how we might start. Mr. Ancher Nelson 
ias indicated his desire—not just a willingness but his desire—to 
pursue this matter but there is not anything in the REA budget request 
vhich would permit him to request assistance from this committee. 

Senator Young. I may say, Mr. Ellis, that Senator Mundt raised 
this problem when Mr. Nelson appeared before this committee about 
10 di LYS ago. 

Senator Mundt at that time proposed that there either be a fund 
et aside for that purpose or to assign someone in that department 
to follow through on this thing you are talking about. 

Mr. Evuis. Very fine. Iam happy to hear that that happened. 


COOPERATION FROM ATOMIC POWER COMMISSION 


Senator Young. You mentioned something about having a state- 
ment in our report or a statement on the floor of the Senate. 

I am wondering whether that would be adequate, if it would not be 
necessary, in order to get the cooperation of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, to have something in the report covering their appropriation. 

In other words, do you suppose that they would give you the co- 
operation that youe xpect just by putting language in our report here? 

Mr. Enis. We feel, Senator Young, that if you could do that it 
would greatly strengthen our position. We are going before the joint 
committee. But an indication from this committee of its interest, 
we think, would greatly strengthen our position. We would like a 
directive of some sort if you can see your way clear to do so. 

This is what AEC is doing. They are going to cause several units 
to be built. They have to do it. Other countries are moving ahead 
in this field. Great Britain is way out ahead of us. They have al- 
ready published a book on atomic development in England. 


ATOMIC POWERPLAN'I 


AEC is going to say to a number of people, a number of groups— 
and it will be power companies exclusively unless we get in on it ap- 
parently—you go ahead and develop this pl int. It is a conventional 
plant except for the boiler, that is all. The generator is the same. 
The boiler will not use coal or oil, it will use an atomic pile as big as 
a football. The heat can be turned on or off instantly, or in large or 
small quantities. The plant can be started or stopped almost in- 
stantly. 

They are going to say, now you build the plant, you put in the 
convenes cost in the plant and we will put in the rest over and 
above conventional cost, and you are going to have your cost of power 
at no more than you would have had it anyway, possibly less. 

They admit there is some hazard. It has not been tried yet on a 
grand scale. Some bugs may develop but they are proposing to set 
up laboratories at these several plants where these generators are set 
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up, maybe units in the five to ten thousand kilowatt class, or units in 
the ten to twenty thousand class, the thirty to forty thousand class. 

Senator Youne. As I recall, the Navy testified right in this room 
last spring that a pound or two of ot sy material would drive a sub 
marine all around the world and at a third faster speed than our 
present submarines can go. 

Mr. Exsis. Our studies indicate that one may take this little pil 
of fuel as big as a football and build a great shield around it and that 
is all the fuel required for many years to operate the generator. 

We just think it is so logical, gentlemen, that some of this work 
get underway with the e sucte’ ic co-ops, that we do appeal to you with 
everything we have to do what you can to help us get started. We 
know that you want to do everything you can to help the rural elec 


tries. We think this would help. 


VALUE AS A YARDSTICK 


We think there is another value in it. We think a yardstick is 
valuable right now, and we believe that some of the members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission recognize that fact, that if you have an 
electric system out here, isolated by itself, you put in this unit, operate 
it in cooperation with AEC, you come nearer getting the actual cost 
segregated, ascertainable, than you may be able to get from some of 
the major companies where the atomic development must be injected 
into a vast existing operation. 

The first unit is already designated by the Atomic Energy Com 
mission, the fund set aside, and they are starting to build. 

The Duquesne Power Co. is already building the first one of 
these generators. We would like to help AEC build the second one 
wr the third, or more. 


COOPERATIVES INTERESTED IN PROGRAM 


Several of our generation and transmission co-ops are interested. 
Some of them have been in to see officials in the Atomic Energy Com 
mission. 

So if you could make a strong indication that you would like to see 
this tried, a directive if possible, I think that the Administrator would 
be inclined to make a loan to our people up to the point of a conven 
tional unit and I believe that the Atomic Energy Commission, if the 
matter can be properly initiated, would like to cooperate with us to 
cover the rest of the cost and to carry out the laboratory work as the 
project continues. 

Senator Youne. I would be very happy to follow through. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Ellis, and all the rest of you REA offi- 
cials who have appeared here today. 

Your testimony will be very helpful. I am sure that your testi- 
mony will be given special attention by the committee. We will in- 
sert your complete statement in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CLYDE T. ELiis, ExecUTIVE MANAGER, NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION ON ATOMIC POWER 


Many of the rural electric systems face serious wholesale power problems. 
Their loads are doubling about every 4 to 5 years, which means they must have 
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progressively expanding sources of wholesale power. In fact, for the year 
ending June 30, 1953, the total energy input of the rural electric systems was 
13,097,020,101 kilowatt-hours, an increase of 14.7 percent over the previous year. 

Also, in many areas the wholesale power costs of the rural electric systems are 
high. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, REA estimates the rural electric 
systems spent 32 percent of their gross revenue for wholesale power. This cost 
of wholesale power is their largest single operating expense, During this same 
period, some of the wholesale power costs of the rural-electric systems were 

; follows: Alaska, 2.96 cents per kilowatt-hour; North Dakota, 1.29 cents per 
kilowatt-hour ; South Dakota, 1.28 cents per kilowatt-hour ; Minnesota, 1.59 cents 
per kilowatt-hour ; Wisconsin, 1.36 cents per kilowatt-hour; Michigan, 1.27 cents 
per kilowatt-hour ; Maine, 1.51 cents per kilowatt-hour ; Pennsylvania, 1.10 cents 
per kilowatt-hour. At the present time in many of these areas there seems to 
e no escape from such high wholesale-power costs. These high costs necessarily 
result in high retail rates and a decreased use of electricity on the farms, 

On our annual survey of the rural electric systems which we have just com- 
pleted tabulating, many of the systems stated they have serious wholesale 
power-supply problems: 96 systems stated they did not have satisfactory voltage 
regulators at their substations, 105 stated they did not have enough power in sight 
for future growth, 65 stated they were handicapped by a present shortage of 
wholesale power, and 354 stated their substations did not have two-way (or 
more) feeds which are essential for continuous service in case of a break in 
the line feeding the substation. 

Under section 4 of the REA Act the REA Administrator is empowered to make 
loans for generation and transmission. In the past these loans have been made 
only if an adequate source of wholesale power is not available and if the cost 
of such generation is less than is available from other sources. REA has made 
loans totaling $514,960,897 for generation and transmission since the inception 
of the REA program. REA estimates that for the calendar year 1953 there were 
S6 rural electric systems generating power with a capacity of 748,000 kilowatts. 
This represents a 16.7 percent increase in capacity over the previous year, 
REA stated that 34 of these systems generating power are federated generation 
and transmission cooperatives; the remainder are single distribution systems 
which generate for their own use and perhaps also sell their excess capacity to 
their neighboring systems. These rural electric systems will have to install 
additional capacity and also new generation and transmission cooperatives will 
have to be formed to take care of the increasing loads, 

The REA Administrator has recently made loans for generation to distribution 
cooperatives in Michigan and Alaska. Also, recently he has made a loan to the 
Dairyland Power Co-op (Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and Illinois) for an 
additional 50,000-kilowatt unit. Also, there are about $82,725,000 of generation 
and transmission loan applications pending at REA. The rural electric systems 
will obviously have to satisfy some of their wholesale power needs through 
REA loans for generation and transmission. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, the rural electric systems generated 
1,832,510,107 kilowatt-hours, or 14 percent of their total energy input. The 
cost of this power averaged 1.35 cents per kilowatt-hour. This cost is high be- 
cause the needs of the rural electric systems are so specialized—their generating 
units are smaller than those of the commercial power companies, the load factors 
are lower because of the lack, in most cases, of diversified loads, and also their 
transmission in most areas is long and through sparsely settled rural areas. 
It is because of these factors that the rural electric systems look forward with 
some hope to the promise of atomic power. 

For some time our rural-electric systems have been interested in atomic 
power. At their recent annual meeting in Miami they passed the attached reso- 
lution on atomic power. Just within the last few weeks a group from the Mis- 
sissippi Statewide Association of REA Cooperatives met with Dr. Hafstad of 
the AEC. At the conclusion of this talk they strongly urged us to take a more 
active role in securing some of the benefits of atomic-power developments for 
the rural electric systems. We are also attaching copies of letters from some of 
the rural electric systems which they have written to us, expressing their interest 
in atomic power. 

We have had several conferences with the officials of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in order to acquaint them with the specialized needs of the rural electric 
systems. At the most recent meeting on February 11, 1954, we were accom- 
panied by the REA Administrator Ancher Nelson and Assistant Administrator 
Roy Zook. We feel these meetings were most encouraging. The AEC stated, 
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for example, they were trying to develop a design for a 10-30 MW atomic-power 
plant which they believe even now would produce power at 10 to 15 mills with a 
50 percent load factor, which is comparable to the load factor of the rural electric 
systems. These costs of generation, 10 to 15 mills, would, of course, be com 
petitive with our present generating costs in some areas. Also, the nonprofit 
operation of the rural electric systems and the difference in their financial 
structure as compared with the commercial power companies would make these 
costs of generation somewhat lower for a rural electric system and also enable 
the AEC to more precisely measure the actual costs of atomic generation. The 
construction of an atomic reactor on the lines of a nonprofit rural electric system 
would provide a real yardstick with which to measure the actual cost of atomic 
senerafion. 

The officials of the AEC indicated they were definitely going to go ahead with 
the construction of reactors of varying size and would welcome the cooperation 
they could get both from private industry and the rural electric and public 
systems. Just recently the AEC announced a 5-year $200 million reactor de 
velopment program which included the construction of reactors of a few kilo 
watts to 60,000 kilowatts of electric capacity. The AEC stated that the active 
cooperation of various groups would lessen the investment which he AEC had to 
make in the development of an atomic-power program. 

The contract which the AEC recently announced they are negotiating with the 
Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., for the construction and operation of a 
60,000-kilowatt atomic-power plant is an example of the determination of the 
AEC to go ahead with the construction of fissionable fueled generating plants 
and to do it with existing utilities when they are able to assist. It should be 
noted in his instance that Duquesne Light Co. is paying only $5 million of the 
estimated development costs of $85 million. Duquesne Light Co. furnished the 
site for the project, will build and operate the conventional part of the generat 
ing plant (the reactor will replace only the fire pot and boiler of a conventional 
steam plant), and also furnish labor to operate the reactor. Duquesne Light will 
also purchase steam from the AEC at predetermined rates. Many of these things 
would have to be done by any utility requiring additional sources of wholesale 
power. 

The AEC indicated that it might be possible for an atomic-power plant to be 
developed on a partnership basis with the rural electric systems. Under such 
a basis the REA would make a loan to a rural electric system sufficient for it to 
build a conventional generating plant where needed. The AEC would then pay 
the difference between these costs and the total cost of the atomic-power plant, 
and this could be readily justified by the AEC as a contribution to the develop- 
ment of atomic-power technology. The rural electric system may actually be 
able to secure lower cost power than its present costs of generation because of 
the lower fuel costs. 

We believe this subcommittee can make a real contribution to the development 
of rural electrification by encouraging REA to devote some of its engineering 
personnel to the study of atomic power, such personnel to be cleared for access 
to classified AEC information and to participate actively in AEC research on 
atomic power. Also, this subcommittee could encourage the REA Administrator 
to actively try to arrange a partnership between the AEC and the rural electric 
systems to permit the construction and operation of an atomic reactor along the 
lines of a rural electric system to meet its increasing power needs. We are con- 
fident that you will exert the foresight you have demonstrated in the past and 
do all within your means to make the promise of atomic power available to the 
farmers’ electric systems. 


ATTACHMENT 1. RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT NRECA ANNUAL MEETING, MIAMI, FLA., 
JANUARY 14, 1954 


ATOMIC POWER 

Whereas the rural electric systems during 1953 purchased or generated over 
151% billion kilowatt-hours at a total cost of approximately $121,700,000; and 

Whereas in many areas the systems are paying excessively high costs for their 
wholesale power supplies and do not have adequate supplies of wholesale power to 
take care of future growth in loads ; and 

Whereas the people of the United States have invested over $12 billion in the 
atomic energy program, the benefits from which should accrue to the people: 
Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That we urge the Congress and the Atomic Energy Commission to 
continue the development of atomic power by the Federal Government and to con- 
sider the needs of the rural electric systems in such development and also in- 
vite their active participation and cooperste with them in such development on 
a partnership basis ; and be it further ; 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress not to amend the provisions of the Atomic 
Energy Act which prohibit private patents on atomic-power developments, but 
instead insist on the use of nonexclusive licenses for the development and produc- 
tion of atomic power as provided in the act so that atomic-power development 
will be considered a part of the public domain and available to all the people. 


ATTACHMENT 2. LETTER FROM THE MANAGER OF THE East River Evectric POWER 
COOPERATIVE, MapiIson, 8. DAK., EXPRESSING AN INTEREST IN ATOMIC POWER 
(Cory or LETTER AS FURNISHED TO NRECA) 

Marcu 4, 1954. 

Kart Munpr, Senator, 

FRANCIS CASE, Senator. 

HArotp Lovee, Representative. 

E. Y. Berry, Representative. 

GENTLEMEN: On February 11, REA Administrator, Ancher Nelsen, Assistant 
Administrator, Roy Zook, and NRECA executive manager, Clyde Ellis, met with 
Dr. R. L. Hafstad, Director, Division of Reactor Development of the AEC, and 
Dr. Petersen, Chief, Industrial Power Branch of the AEC, to discuss develop- 
ment in atomic electric powerplant construction. The results of their con- 
ference considerably interest me in further investigation of what could be done 
to get a joint arrangement for the installation of such an atomic-energy power- 
plant in South Dakota for East River’s use. We already know that South Dakota 
is not going to be able to hold too much of the hydro power developed on the 
Missouri River and also that we will need additional power shortly and, therefore, 
we are now making studies of what can be done in the purchase or generation 
of supplemental energy. Unless South Dakota gets supplemental fuel-generated 
energy, the tremendous amount of secondary power will also leave this State. It 
is for this reason that Il am writing this letter jointly to our congressional delega- 
tion, with the idea that this matter be followed through, as there appears t@.be 
considerable benefits to South Dakota and the rural people of this State in 
exhausting the possibilities of having an atomic fueled generation plant in this 
State 

At the conference with the AEC, Ancher Nelsen indicated that REA would be 
nterested in considering the application of atomic power to the rural electric 
systems and, if possible, work out some arrangement with the AEC whereby an 
atomic-power generating unit can be considered as part of the future generation 
and transmission loan program of REA, 

There was a discussion of several ways that REA, NRECA, and the rural 
electric systems could participate in the atomic power program. First of all, 
the systems could hire consultants who have some understanding of their needs 
and also have access to AEC information (in other words, he has been cleared 
to examine AEC classified information). Also, REA could assign one or two of 
their engineers to study atomic power and be cleared so as to have access to 
\EC classified information and research. Ancher Nelsen expressed an interest 
in this. Such consultants of the rural electric systems and REA might also be 
of value to the AEC, because they could present the specialized needs of the 
rural electric systems to the Commission for their consideration. Both Dr. 
Hafstad and Dr. Petersen expressed a strong interest in the specialized needs of 
rural electric systems and indicated even today they may be able to be of some 
assistance in meeting these needs. 

Second, Drs. Hafstad and Petersen suggested that REA and the systems pre- 
pare detailed specifications stating their present and future power requirements 
and their interest in an atomic power generating unit. It was suggested at this 
conference that such a unit most likely would have to go into a high-fuel-cost area, 
such as the upper Midwest and especially South Dakota or North Dakota. 

Third, Dr. Hafstad, Mr. Nelsen, and Mr. Ellis discussed the possibility of an 
AEC, REA, and local rural electric systems developing an atomic power plant 
on a partnership basis. The REA would make a generation loan as required for 
the conventional plant and in accordance with the feasibility requirement of the 
REA Act. The AEC would then propose the construction of an atomic power- 
plant (of which only approximately 15 percent differs from the conventional 
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equipment) and would agree to pay the difference between the cost of this 
atomic powerplant and a conventional plant, which differences would be the 
development cost. The AEC could justify paying these development costs, be- 
cause of the contribution which would be made to the atomic power technology. 

There is some possibility that if the rural electric systems had to assume only 
the capital costs of a conventional plant, the cost of the power generated in an 
atomic plant may be less than the conventional plant, because of a lower 
operating cost of the atomic powerplant, due mainly to the lower fuel cost. 

The development of an atomic powerplant on the lines of the rural systems 
would, of course, require the active support of the executive branch of the 
Government. Dr. Hafstad thought that he could interest the AEC in agreeing 
to pay the development cost, if REA would advance funds for the conventional 
generating unit, in accordance with the REA Act. Also, such a development 
would require the active interest and support of the following committees of 
Congress: House and Senate Appropriations Agriculture Subcommittees, which 
must consider and revise or approve REA budget requests; the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic nergy, which must consider and approve the 
development in the whole field of atomic energy; and the House and Senate 
Appropriations Independent Offices Subcommittees, which must consider and re- 
vise or approve Atomic Energy Commission budgetary requests. Finally, Con- 
gress would have to approve of any arrangement recommended by these com- 
mittees. 

The reason that I am calling all of this to your attention is that I feel 
that we have in South Dakota, in the system of the East River Electric Power 
Cooperative, conditions that would justify such a plant adaptation over any 
other place in the Nation. The reason I state this is because I feel the following 
possibilities can lend themselves to giving such a plant more feasibility in this 
State than anywhere else: 

1. We can undoubtedly operate the plant at 100 percent load factor, as we 
already know the Bureau of Reclamation is going to be short of power. 

2. We could utilize the total investment of such a plant immediately by running 
it at rated capacity. 

3. South Dakota is in a high competitive electric price area. 

4. Plant sites for an atomic reactor, because of public opinion, require a 
considerable amount of land. Certainly, our scarcely populated areas would 
make such land acquisition cheaper here than elsewhere. 

5. Such an atomic-fueled plant could firm up the tremendous amonnt of 
United States Bureau of Reclamation secondary power, and by the purchase of 
peaking capacity, save water behind the main-stem dams on the Missouri River. 

6. Because we have no other generating facilities at this time, there would 
be no conflict in present operating problems. 

7. We would need approximately the same size plant as the AKC suggests, 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 20,000 to 30,000 kilowatts. 

Except to give considerable thought to this proposition, I have done nothing 
to indicate to anyone my interest in such a development. I felt that possibly 
if the South Dakota congressional delegation could see any benefits after making 
further study on this proposition, they could start further investigation. If you 
think the idea warrants further investigation, I suggest that you talk to REA 
Administrator, Ancher Nelsen, and Clyde Ellis and possibly line up a conference 
with AEC. I personally realize that there are many complications in this 
matter, but I don’t think that any of us can overlook the fact that our future 
power supply will come from atomic fuel. 

After you have given this matter some thought and have discussed it with 
the others of the congressional delegation, I would be glad to come into Wash- 
ington to express the views of the East River board of directors on this mat- 
ter. I feel that possibly we could get the jump on others who are interested 
in such development by showing interest in such development and thereby be on 
the ground floor. 

I shall be anxiously waiting to hear your comments on this idea. 

Yours truly, 
East RtIver ELectric Power Cooperative, INC., 
V. T. Hanton, Manager. 
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\TTACHMENT 3. LETTER FROM THE MANAGER OF THE PLAINS ELECTRIC GENERATION 
& TRANSMISSION COOPERATIVE, INC., ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mex., TO ANCHER NELSEN 
EXPRESSING AN INTEREST IN ATOMIC POWER 


(Copy of letter as furnished to NRECA) 


MARCH 
Mr. ANCHER NELSEN, 
Administrator, Rural Electrification Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. NELSEN: As we understand, there has been some discussion between 
yourself, the AEC officials and members of the National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association in regard to generation by the use of fissionable materials. 

We would like to point out to you, so that you might keep in mind that the 
Plains Electric Generation & Transmission Cooperative, Inc., has application 
for 2 additional 15,000-kilowatt units. There seems no better spot in the United 
States for establishing a pilot plant of this type than in the State of New Mexico. 
We have the ore deposits, we have research. We have many establishments 
which concern themselves with atomic energy. A pilot plant located in the 
Albuquerque area would be a most important point, and no doubt would receive 
plenty of attention. 

We feel, however, that we would want to know a great deal more about such 
a plant, and particularly its dependability, before it could be counted on to fur- 
nish any amount of firm power. If research has developed to the point beyond 
experimentation, so that the AEC is ready to develop power from atomic energy, 
then this could be classed as firm power and could be looked at in this category 
in considering cost. If on the other hand, the output from the atomic powerplant 
could not be classed as dependable, if the plant is an experimentation, then we 
vould still have to have other steam capacity, or firm power, to back it up. This 
type of pilot plant would have to be considered as nonfirm power. 

We do feel, however, that there are great possibilities for atomic power gener- 
ating plants in the rural electric power field, and if any such plants are con- 
structed, one of the first should be located in the Plains system, but only in the 
event the power produced from the plant would be no higher than the rate estab- 
lished for the system. 

We would like to go on record, however, as being very interested in atomic 
power development and the application of the atomic power plant to the Rural 
Electrification Administration program; also, that should any plants be con 
structed, that the Plains Electric Generation & Transmission Cooperative system 
be considered for such an installation. 

We would like very much to discuss this matter more fully with you. 

Yours very truly, 
PLAINS ELECTRIC GENERATION & 
TRANSMISSION COOPERATIVI 
Norton Davis, Manager. 


INC., 


r'TACHMENT 4. ResoLtuTIon Apboprep FrEerrRuAryY 4, 1954, By THe BOoarp oF 
Directors OF THE Lost River ELeEcTRIC COOPERATIVE, MAcCKaAy, IDAHO 


RESOLUTION NO. 1, REGULAR BOARD MEETING, FEBRUARY 4, 1954 


The board of directors meeting in regular session in the system's office at 
Mackay, Idaho, on February 4, 1954, unanimously adopted the following 
resolution : 

“Resolution No. 1: 

“Whereas the Lost River Electric Cooperative, Inc., a distributor of electric 
energy financed by the Rural Electrification Administration of the United States 
Government, is currently serving a large rural and mining area including the 
entire Big Lost River area and are supplying the Salmon River Electrie Co- 
operative with power through our transmission line, which cooperative serves 
Challis, Idaho; Round Valley, Pahsimeroi, Ellis, May, Patterson, and up river 
past Stanley, Idaho; and 

“Whereas this area is using approximately 1 million kilowatt hours per month, 
with all indications that the electrical demands will increase ; and 

“Whereas a source of less expensive power is to the best advantage of every 
consumer of electrical energy in the total area served by said cooperative: now 
therefore, be it 
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“Resolved, That the proposed nuclear power plant be located at the nuclear 
reactor testing station, Idaho operations, near Arco, Idaho.” 

Moved for adoption by M M Hintze, seconded by Eldred sraithwaite 
Motion carried. 


ATTACHMENT 5. LetTrEr FroM THE MANAGER OF THE RURAL COOPERATIVE POWER 
ASSOCIATION, E_K River, MINN., TO CLYDE ELLIs, EXPRESSING AN INTEREST IN 
ATOMIC POWER 


FEBRUARY 26, 1954 
Subject: NRECA Conference Atomic Energy Commission 
Mr. CLype T. EL.is, 
Nrecutive Manager, National Rural Plectric Cooperative Association, 
Washington, D. C 


Dear Mr. Evitis: Thanks very much for the above report dated February 23 
It is good to know that you are keeping up your acquaintanceship with these 
Atomic Energy Commissioners and will thus be able to immediately identify 
atomic activity, which could be helpful to rural electric cooperatives, 

I was particularly pleased at your mention of Minnesota as being in the high 
cost fuel area. May I direct your attention to the fact that our plant built for 

units has only 2 installed at this time. We would be most pleased to o 
operate with the Atomic Energy Commission in providing them with an ex 
cellent location for an experimental unit. 

It is no more than fitting that the first REA pile fired boiler and generator 
should go in the most beautiful REA plant building. 

Yours very truly, 
RurAL COOPERATIVE POWER ASSOCIATION, 
kpwakp EK. WOLTER, Manager. 


Senator Youna. I should like to have the record show that Senator 
Maybank wanted to be here in the worst way this afternoon but he 
had to be over in his Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also several other members of the committee have indicated their 
regrets that they could not be here. This McCarthy hearing is run 
ning at the same time as this one and it is all day long and that is 
taking four of our members. Then we have other subcommittees. 

Mr. Exuis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Youns. I have a telegram received by Senator Lydon B. 
Johnson from the Navarro County Electric Co. of Corsicana, Tex., for 
insertion in the record. 

(The telegram referred to follows:) 

CoRSICANA, TEex., April 26, 1954 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senator, Teras: 

The board of directors, the membership and I solicit your support of the 
NRECA legislative committee request for REA funds next fiscal year. Two 
hundred fifty-four million dollars in electric loan funds, 200 million in new 
telephone loan funds, 9 million in administrative funds. We solicit your sup 
port on this request. 

NAVARRO COUNTY ELrctrric Co. 

Senator Younes. And also for insertion in the record at this time is 
a lett r received by Senator Edwin c. Johnson from John P. 
O’ Rourke. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


Montrose, Cono., April 28, 1954. 
Hon. Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
United States Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: I have just received a report relative to the Rural 
Electric Administration’s request for loan funds for the year 1954-55. I ap 
preciate that the Bureau of the Budget has been paring budget requests for the 
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different agencies, but their request of only $55 million for new electric loan funds 
falls far short of the amount needed to carry out the Rural Electric Administra- 
tion’s program of furnishing central station service at lowest possible rates, 
the rural population of the United States. I appreciate that the private utili- 
ties have made strong attacks upon the rural electric program in the past 10 
years, which attacks have stepped up in tempo in the past couple of years. We are 
all aware that the rural electric cooperatives came into being because the private 
itilities failed to furnish the needed service to the rural areas, even after the 
Government in the original 1936 act provided that the loan funds should be made 
available to utilities to construct the electric distribution and transmission lines 
nto the rural areas. There is no program that our Government has undertaken 
the past 25 years that has meant more to the prosperity and has increased the 
standard of living in our country, than the rural electric program. This pro 
gram must not be allowed to be killed or to die through suffocation because of 
the withdrawal of needed funds to carry out the basic principles of the program. 
I understand that there are unapproved electric application loans on file in Wash 
ington at the present time totaling $167 million and that another $221 million is 
expected to be requested in loan funds between the Ist of this year and June 30, 
1955. Admittedly some of the request for funds will be denied for various valid 
reasons. However, a high percentage of the requests, if past experience is any 
criteria, should be allowed. On the basis of the administration’s present requests, 
considering the fact that there will be carryover funds available and funds re 
scinded on old loans, I am advised that the total amount available will not exceed 
$140 million said sum including a $35 million contingency fund, and thus, it 
should be apparent that the program will be badly crippled unless Congress over- 
rides the administration and at least doubles the adiministration’s request for 
funds. The $35 million contingency will probably be sat upon as other contin- 
gency funds have been sat upon in connection with the present fiscal year. 

May I urge you to scrutinize the legislation affecting the Rural Electrification 
Administration, and use your position to see that additional funds are added to 
the administration’s budget request so that this most worthwhile program may 
continue to bring the benefits of electricity to the many rural farm homes through 
out the United States 

Sincerely, 
JoHN P. O’ROuRKE, 
Attorney for the Delta-Montrose Rural Power Lines Association 


Senator Younac. We shall now hear from Mr. C. B. Noblin. 
Have you a statement you want to read, or would you care to insert 
it in the record and then elaborate on it ? 


Forest SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF C. B. NOBLIN, ACKERMAN, MISS., GENERAL 
MANAGER OF THE CHOCTAW AND WINSTON COUNTIES SOIL 
CONSERVATION DISTRICTS, LAND MANAGEMENT DIVISION, AC- 
COMPANIED BY R. L. FULCHER, CHAIRMAN OF THE JOINT 
BOARDS OF COMMISSIONERS FROM WINSTON COUNTY, MISS. ; AND 
W. R. EDWARDS, MEMBER, JOINT BOARDS OF COMMISSIONERS, 
FROM CHOCTAW COUNTY, MISS. 


CHOCTAW AND WINSTON COUNTIES SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Mr. Noein. I would like to read my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is C. B. 
Noblin. My address is Ackerman, Miss. Since May 1948, I have 
been general manager of the Choctaw and Winston Counties Soil Con- 
servation Districts, Land Management Division. Appearing with me 
here today is Mr. R. L. Fulcher, chairman of the joint boards of com- 
missioners, from Winston County, Miss., and Mr. W. R. Edwards, 


45112—54 72 
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member of the joint boards of commissioners, from Choctaw County, 
Miss. We manage and operate 38,874 acres of land belonging to the 
Federal Government and known to them as project MS-LU-8, and 
situated in Choctaw, Winston, and Oktibbeha Counties, Miss. This 
is done under the terms of a lease which was executed with the Soil 
Conservation Service, United States Department of Agriculture, on 
December 3, 1947, and which is scheduled to expire on December 3, 
1957. In the reorganization of the Department of Agriculture, as of 
January 1, this year, the custodianship of these lands was transferred 
from the Soil Conservation Service to the Forest Service. 

This is a multiple land use project and is being managed as such, in- 
cluding forestry, grazing, cropland, wildlife, and recreation. 

We have paid the Federal Government an average annual rental of 
$14,000 per year for the use of this land during the 6 years of our lease. 
Our income is derived from the following sources: Sale of timber 

products as allowed under the terms of the lease, sale of some seed, hay, 

sad cattle produced on the project, land rentals, cabin rentals, fish 
ing privileges, et cetera. Our gross income, before payment of rent 
and expenses in the last fiscal year, was approximately $97,000. We 
had no net income for the year, in fact, we had an operating deficit of 
some $2,000. The Government contributed approximately $27,000 
in the fiscal year to the employment of technical personnel and other 
assistance in the operation of the project. Under the budget pro- 
posals, now before you, this assistance is to be reduced by almost 50 
percent, or about $13,000 to this project. 

These facts point up the problem which now confronts us and 
which seriously threatens the continued existence of the project. I 
might add that it seriously threatens the preservation of the heavy 
investment which the Government has in this 38,874 acres of land. 

Senator Cravez. How did the Government come into possession 
of the title to the land? 

Mr. Nosurn. This is title IIT land of the Bankhead-Jones Act. 

In other words, we operated at a deficit of about $2,000 last year, 
although we had the benefit of about $27,000 in Government assistance. 
Of course, $14,000 of our operating expenses was the rental paid the 
Federal Government. It very readily can be seen that in order to 
keep this project operating under its present plan of management and 
to preserve the corpus of the Government’s investment there are only 
two solutions. 

The first, of course, would be to raise the budget recommendation by 
$13,000 for this project. 

The other would be to reduce the rental we are required to pay the 
Government. We have earnestly sought this reduction by admin- 

strative procedures, but have wholly failed. 

Our public relationship with our local people has been steadily 
improving since the districts took over the management of these lands 
from the Government in 1947. During the early years of our opera- 
tions, I had to spend most of my time during fire danger periods, fight- 
ing fires of project lands. We have the good will of our neighbors now 
and I am happy to report to you that during the last 2 years, in spite 
of them being the worst drought years this country has ever seen, 
with fire danger higher than normal, we had only 3 fires in 1953 
and this year, since last July, have had only 2 fires and the season is 
now over for this period. These people know what this project is 
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doing for them—they know that it is providing jobs directly and in- 
directly for the people of the are: i—they know that it no longer is a 
tax blank on the tax assessor’s books but that it is contributing its 
proper share to the county government to help support its schools and 
eal and they know that they can come to the project at any time 
and get information and see the actual practice of various phases of 
our work that they can use and are using back on their own lands that 
will increase their incomes and provide them with a better standard 
of living. 

Our purpose in appearing here today is to bring this distressing 
situation to the attention of this committee in the hope that the com- 
mittee, in its wisdom, will be able to point to the best solution for our 
difficulty. 

Mr. R. L. Fulcher and Mr. W. R. Edwards appear with me for the 
purpose of expressing the interest of the district commissioners in the 
solution of this problem. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce as exhibits to this state- 
nent, without reading them, but to be incorporated in the record, 
letters from the boards of supervisors of the two counties in which we 
operate approving our project, a letter from the State director of 
Soil Conservation Service in islstl a letter from the Choctaw 
County agricultural extension agent, and a newspaper clipping pictur- 
ing the part the project played in emphasizing National Land Use 
KXxmphasis W eek on a local level, which will give this committee a clear 
idea of what we are acc omplishing i in the management of this project. 

(The mpieriad referred to follows :) 

MARCH 18, 1954 
Senator JAMES QO. EASTLAND, 
Senior Senator from Mississippi, 
Washington, D. 0. 

DEAR SENATOR EASTLAND: The board of supervisors of Choctaw County have 
been advised that there is a real danger that the allocation of Government funds 
to the Choctaw Lake project—known as MS-LU-8—will be reduced very ma- 
terially for the next fiscal year. 

We would like to take this opportunity to impress upon you the real need 
for the continued operation of these lands by the Choctaw and Winston Counties 
Soil Conservation Districts with their headquarters located 5 miles southeast of 
Ackerman, Miss. 

The Choctaw County Soil Conservation District commissioners and the Winston 
County Soil Conservation District commissioners joined hands in 1947 for the 
purpose of leasing the 38,874 acres of land in the project from the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, who at that time was operating the project for the Government. 
The lease was completed and made final on December 3, 1947. 

There are 11,218 acres of the project located in Choctaw County. Up until the 
time the local soil conservation districts took over the management of these 
lands Choctaw County received only a very small amount of revenue from the 
project. While at the time the Government purchased these lands they were 
taken off our county tax rolls and we were pressed very hard for funds to operate 
the schools and to keep up the roads in beat No. 5, within which all of the 
11,213 acres of project land are located in Choctaw County. 

During the 6 years that the soil conservation districts have operated the 
project Choctaw County has received a total of $28,804.88 directly from the 
districts as rentals in lieu of taxes. This is an average rental in lieu of taxes 
of $4,800.80 per year that we have received. 

All of the members of our board of supervisors have visited the project to see 
the program of work the districts are carrying on and we can assure you that 
they are certainly doing an outstanding job in timber management, road develop- 
ment, pasture development and management and demonstrating to our local 
people the proper methods of handling these various items. Many of our local 
people are practicing similar methods with their timber and pasturelands that 
they have seen demonstrated so well on the project. 
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The districts are also operating a recreational area located on the project 
They have repaired and restored this area to its original usefulness and it is 
serving a real need to this section of the State of Mississippi. 

We recommend that the districts continue to operate the project as they hav 
during the past 6 years and feel that we are giving you the sentiments of th« 
majority of the people in Choctaw County. 

Thanking you and with best wishes, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
CHocTtTAw CouNTY BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
By J. L. THompson, President. 


MarcH 18, 1954 
Senator JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
Senior Senator from Mississippi, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR EASTLAND: The board of supervisors of Winston County have 
been advised there is a real danger that the allocation of Government funds to 
the Choctaw Lake project, known as MS-LU-S, will be reduced very materially 
for the next fiscal year 

There are 27,544 acres of this project located in Winston County and as you 
can see by the size of the area involved affects the revenue to Winston Count 
from tax sources very much. 

During the time the Government operated this project we received very littl 
revenue from it, but since 1948 the project has been operated by the Choctaw 
and Winston Counties Soil Conservation Districts we have received an average 
annual rental in lieu of taxes directly from the districts of $11,672.70 per year 
for a total rental in lieu of taxes for the 6-year period of $70,036.18. 

The commissioners of the districts have worked very closely with us on prob 
iems relating to local county needs and we have visited the project many times 
touring the program of work that they are doing. 

They have demonstrated to our people the proper methods of management of 
timber and pasturelands and many of our people are now practicing thes: 
methods on their own lands. 

We would certainly like to see the project lands to be managed in the future 
as they have during the past 6 years that the Choctaw and Winston Counties 
Soil Conservation Districts have managed it. These commissioners are our own 
local citizens and are constantly aware of the good public relationship that they 
have built up since taking over the project. 

We at all times stand ready to help them in any way that we can and know 
that they feel the same way toward us. It is with much mutual understanding 
and respect that has helpéd them in their relationship with all the people of 
this area. Under this type of local management of Government-owned lands 
as has been exhibited here during the past 6 years there is no reason why this 
project cannot continue to be a blessing to this section of Mississippi and a credit 
to the Government of these United States 

We earnestly request that you place this matter before the proper people ir 
an effort to cause them to realize that the people of Winston County and this 
area of our State are proud of the manner in which this project is being man 
aged and prond of the fact that it, once again, is contributing its proper share 
to the welfare of the people of this locality. 

Thanking you and with warm personal regards, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
WINston County Boarp OF SUPERVISORS, 
W. E. Woopwarp, President. 





Unrtrep Srates DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Sor, CONSERVATION SERVICE, 
Jackson, Miss., March 23, 1954 
Mr. R. L. FuLCHER, 
Chairman, Executive Committee, Boards of Commissioners, 
Choctaw and Winston County Soil Conservation Districts, 
Louisville, Miss. 

Deak Mr. FutcHer: In view of the transfer of responsibility for land-utiliza 
tion projects from the United States Soil Conservation Service to the United 
States Forest Service, I should like to make a few comments on the adminis- 
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ration of the northeast Mississippi land-utilization project by the commissioners 

‘the Choctaw and Winston County Soil Conservation Districts under the lease 
agreement, Under this type of administration, the following results have been. 
at hieved: 

1. The project has more nearly attained the objective of a demonstration proj- 
ct than was possible under direct Government operation, in that it now serves 
as an excellent demonstration of land use, timber maintenance, timber harvest- 
ng, and pasture production. 

”. Public confidence in the operation of the project has been established. 

3. The relationship of the project with county governing bodies has been im- 
proved and brought to a high degree of effectiveness 

t+, The recreational area has been maintained and has become a valuable asset 
to the people in a wide area. 

5. It has been demonstrated that governing boards of soil-conservation dis 
tricts can operate such projects for the benefit of the public and in a highly 
businesslike manner. 

6. This type of State-Federal partnership operation has proved to be an 
effective way to bring together varying interests as demonstrated through your 
cooperation with the State game and fish commission, the experiment station, 
the 4-H Clubs, and the Department of Forestry in the State college school of 
agriculture. It is my opinion that more effective results have been obtained 
under this local type of management than would have been achieved under 
management by a State or Federal agency. 

Again thanking you and the members of the boards of commissioners for their 
very fine cooperation, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
C. B. ANDERS, 
State Conservationist, 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK IN AGRICULTURE 
AND HOME EcONOMICS, STATE OF MISSISSIPPT, 
Ackerman, Miss., January 14, 1954. 
To the Commissioners of the Choctaw and Winston Soil Conservation Districts. 

Dear Sirk: I would like to express my personal appreciation for the valuable 
assistance your land-utilization project has rendered to the «ducational work in 
Choctaw County. 

As you know, forest products sales have amounted to $1,031,841, the sales of 
livestock and livestock products account for $421,277, and all crop sales account 
for $408,301, last report of Choctaw County. 

I am sure that having your project, which demonstrates the best practices to 
all farm people who visit the area, has been a great asset to teaching local 
people the care of our most valuable resources. 

You will note that your major work is in forestry which is in direct relations 
with the most economic resource of the surrounding farmers who get more 
money from this source than all others combined. Second in importance is your 
work with forage crops which is the second source of cash farm income to this 
county. 

To me the joint 4-H Club forestry project on your area is assurance that in 
the future Choctaw County farmers will know and appreciate good land use to 
the extent that all our natural resources will be used and protected as it 
should be. 

Very truly yours, 
Ep Honeycutt, County Agent. 


[From the Choctaw Plaindealer, Friday, April 16, 1954] 


One of the highlights of the land-use emphasis week observed in Choctaw 
County April 4-11 was a tour of Choctaw-Winston land-utilization project. 

The tour was attended by approximately 75 farmers, businessmen, 4-H Club, 
FA members, and visitors from Attala and Winston Counties. 

The tour was arranged by the local soil conservationist and the district com- 
tnissioners with all county agricultural workers cooperating. 

Points of interest where explanations were made were as follows: 

1. Mr. W. M. Warner, project forester, explained timber-stand improvement 
hy using the girding method or a combination of gird and poison. 
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2. Mr. John Jackson of the State game and fish commission explained the 


use of feed patches to assure adequate feed for deer and turkey in the wildlife 
refuge 

3. Mr. Warner explained spot planting where pine seedlings were set in stands 
of cull hardwood. 

4. Mr. Warner conducted a study of a thinning operation, where pine trees 
were planted 14 years ago and approximately $54 worth of pulpwood per acr 
was marked for harvest and at the same time leaving a desirable stand of the 
best trees 

5. Mr. ©. B. Noblin, manager of the project, conducted a tour of lush pastures 
in the above picture, where winter grazing crops have furnished good grazing 
since January 1954 and later the fescue and crimson Clover will be cut for silag: 
to secure year-around feed of high-quality roughage. 

The Choctaw land-utilization project is demonstrating how land not suite: 
for continuous row cropping can be used profitably without endangering the 
future 

Visitors are welcome at all times. 


ORIGIN OF PROJECT 


Mr. Nosiin. Mr. Chairman, we are grateful to you and your com 
mittee for allowing us this time to appear before you. If you hav 
any questions that you would like to ask us we will be very happy to 
discuss them with you. 

Senator Cuavez. You have made a very instructive statement to 
the committee. However, I think it would be advantageous to the 
members of the committee if you could briefly give us a view of thi 
origin of the project, how the title came into the picture, who did it 
helong to first, and how did the Government come into possession of 
this land, and what you have been trying to do since you released 
from the Government. 


Will you do that? 


SUBMARGINAL AREA 


Mr. Nosiry. Yes, we shall be glad to do so. 

Gentlemen, this area is situated in east north central Mississippi. 
It is in the soil-type area some of you may be familiar with, what we 

call the flatwoods area of east north central Mississippi. It is a 
cetibiattalieta’ area and was bought, I understand, on that basis 
originally. 

Senator Cuavez. To the extent of 38,874 acres? 

Mr. Nosurn. That is correct. 

Senator Ettenper. All of this, you say, was submarginal land ? 

Mr. Norirn. Yes 

Senator Evtenper. In the piney woods of Mississippi? 

Mr. Nosrin. Yes; hill lands in northern Mississippi. 

Senator Exrnenper. That land had formerly been farmed ? 

Mr. Noprrn. Yes. 

Senator Etienper. And it became more or less nonproductive ? 

Mr. Nostrn. That is right. 

Senator Ettenper. And under the Bankhead Act was taken over 
by the Government? 

Mr. Nostrn. That is correct. The old Resettlement Administra- 
tion, I believe, made the original purchase. From that point it was 
turned over to the management of Mississippi State College. They 
did not know exactly what to do with it, and in 1940 they turned it 
back to the Government, and the Government selected the Soil Con- 
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ervation Service, the United States Soil Conservation Service, to 
manage and operate the project for the Government. 

T hey did this until this lease was negotiated December 3, 1947. 

I might add this, Mr. Chairman, that the Soil Conservation District 
Commissions are local or ‘Lhere are 5 commissions in Choctaw 
County and 5 commissions in Wins ton County, 1 from each beat- 
and we refer to a beat as a hinervitd s individual territory—all of 

5 political subdivisions, you might say, within the county, and each 
one of those has a commission. All of them are farmers. 

These men were selected more or less—I used the word “selected,” 
ecause the Soil Conservation Service in the first place knew these 
men, they knew they were close to the soil, and they fostered the 
idea of the local Soil Conservation districts in these two counties 
banding together and actively operating this project for the benefit 
of this area. 

We have tried to accomplish that. 

Since the commissioners took over the management of these lands, 

» have every acre under a plan, every acre on the project has a 
p ia to goon it. It is true that as of this date, we do not have all of 
our planned work completed on every acre, but we are far down the 
line a accomplishing just that. 

Senator CuHavez. What is the idea of the local service, the ones 
that are making this effort to bring the soil back, do they think they 
can carry on under the Forest Service if given an opportunity as 
well as they did under the Soil Conservation ? 

Mr. Nosirn. Yes, sir. We do not know the Forest Service quite 
as well as we knew the Soil Conservation Service, but they are new 
to us. 

Senator Cuavez. I know, but the Soil Conservation Service has a 
definite program of action in conser\ ing land. 

Mr. Nosuin. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. But it is true that the Forest Service also con- 
serves property. 

Mr. Nosuin. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. Their approach and program is entirely differ- 
ent. But you do feel if they do carry on you will do just as well as 
you did under the Soil Conservation Service ? 

Mr. Nosy. I certainly do. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, can you state to the committee the feeling 
of your coworkers there whether you have made progress since you 
have started this? 

Mr. Nosurn. If I might, sir, some of the letters are attached here, 
and I shall submit them for the record. 

Senator Cuavez. That is all right; they may be placed in the 
record. 

(The letters referred to have been made a part of the record. ) 

Senator Youne. Thank you very much, Mr. Noblin. 

Mr. Nosurn. Thank you, Mr. C hairman. 

Senator Youne. At this point I wish to place in the record sev- 
eral communications which refer to various appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture. 
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(The communications referred to follow :) 


STATE OF West VIRGINIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Charleston, February 27, 1954 
Hon. M. M. NEELEyY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator NEELEY: I am advised that the appropriation to the United 
States Department of Agriculture for inspections of fruits and vegetables has 
been reduced $220,000 less than the amount that was previously appropriated 
for such work. This will curtail the use of the service in many places wher: 
it is greatly needeed. If this reduction prevails, the States will most likely) 
be called upon to increase the payments to the United States Department of 
Agriculture with whom we have agreements. 

This matter, of course, is now before the Subcommittee on Agricultura 
Appropriations in the House of Representatives. You will also find other reduc 
tions in the making being considered on indemnities on diseased livestock 
which if carried through, means that we either go back to where we were 2? 
years ago in disease-control work or the States will have to bear that part of 
the expense that the United States Department of Agriculture is trying to get 
away from making. 

I am calling this to your attention, and if you have the opportunity to have 
these amounts restored, I am sure that it will be appreciated, not only by this 
State, but by every State. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Yours very truly, 
J. B. MCLAUGHLIN, 
Commissioner of Agriculture 


ADAMS’ FLOWER GARDENS, 
Vew Martinsville, W. Va., February 18, 1954. 
Senator M. M. NEELy, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Neety. We note the recommended appropriations for the control 
of certain plant pests, as Japanese beetle, are much under the funds which have 
been expended in the past for the control of these pests. 

We feel these reductions will drastically affect the economy of West Virginia 
and jeopardize the free movement of agricultural products. 

We will appreciate anything you may do what will safeguard West Virginia 
agriculturists 

Very truly yours 
W. F. ApAMs 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 
March 5, 1954. 
Hon. MILtron R. Youna., 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The five letters which I am forwarding to you refer to the 
same item. According to my information, it will be considered by the members 
of your subcommittee as a part of the agriculture appropriation bill. 

With the best of wishes and the kindest of regards, I am, always, 

Faithfully yours, 
M. M. NEELY. 


STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Charleston, February 18, 1954. 
Hon. M. M. NEELY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR NEELY: The drastic reduction in the proposed budget for 1955 
for the Crops Regulatory Office of the United States Department of Agriculture 
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vill seriously affect West Virginin. We would appreciate your giving this 
matter your serious attention and earnest efforts to remedy the situation. 

The Japanese beetle has invaded half the State and threatens the remaining 
reas. We cannot hope to keep this pest out of the now free areas for long but 
we can delay its rate of spread. The State has been spending $15,000 to $20,000 
early for suppression of this insect since 1949 and has maintained a quarantine 
n infested areas since 1933. We cannot hope to continue this fight unless we 
receive the support we have been getting from the Federal Government. 

Our nurserymen, florists, and fruitgrowers have been shipping $225,000 worth 
f merchandise under Federal inspection certificates for the past 5 years. In 
oming years this figure will be larger. Our shippers will be threatened with the 
oss of this business unless the Federal quarantine is retained and maintained 

Secretary Benson and the President claim these functions can be taken over by 
he States. They are misinformed. The protection of noninfested areas of the 
country is a Federal function. They were responsible for the Japanese beetle 
entering the country. The quarantine regulates the movement of interstate 
ommerce. Only 5 percent of the country is infested and if the States had to 

iintain the quarantine this small percent of the country would be spending 
mouey to protect the 95 percent now free of this insect. 

Noninfested States are going to protect themselves and will issue quarantines 
gainst the infested States if the Federal quarantine is removed. The infested 
States will be called upon by their shippers to make the necessary inspections 
nd treatments in order for them to continue doing business. There will be no 
saving to the taxpayer. It will merely shift the burden to the State. West 
Virginia will need an additional $15,000 to carry on this work 
The Federal Government will be shirking a duty if the proposed removal of 
the Japanese beetle quarantine goes into effect and will be practicing only a fake 
economy by such action. I would appreciate your seeing that the item of 
$151,000 for Japanese beetle control in the budget is raised to $575,000, the sum 
considered by the National Plant Board as being adequate for successful opera- 
tion of the quarantine and suppression program. This item has received from 
$425,000 to $450,00 Oduring the past 2 fiscal years. The Federal authorities have 
been able to maintain the quarantine with this sum but they are losing out on 
the upkeep of equipment and the territory involved is expanding each year. 
Very truly yours, 
F. WaALpo CrAiG, Entomologist 


West VIRGINIA NURSERY MEN'S ASSOCIATION, 
Charleston, W. Va., February 238, 1954 
Hon, M. M. NEELY, 
United States Senator from West Virginia, 
Nenate Office Building, Washinaton, D.C 

DEAR SENATOR NEELY: The nursery and greenhouse industry in West Virginia 
has recently been informed of the proposed drastic reduction in appropriations 
for the Federal Japanese beetle quarantine and of the desire of the Federal Gov 
ernment to discontinue this quarantine with the thought of transferring the 
responsibility to each individual State. 

In behalf of some 130 nurserymen and some 200 greenhouse operators and 
florists doing business in this State, may I desperately urge you not to let this 
situation develop. 

The nursery and greenhouse business in West Virginia is doing about $3 
million annual business. Last year $200,000 of this business went through Fed 
eral certification procedures in the form of plants being sent out of the Federal 
Japanese beetle quarantine areas. Without this service it is easy to see how 
much our industry would suffer. States not having this beetle would imme- 
diately reject our shipments. If our products should be accepted, the expense 
of conforming to each State’s regulations would be tremendous. As it now 
stands, all States accept the present Federal regulations in regard to Japanese 
heetle. 

If the Federal Japanese beetle quarantine is revoked or discontinued, our 
State of West Virginia will be forced to accept, without aid, the task of certifying 
plants for nurserymen and greenhouse operators for acceptance in other States 
We, as nurserymen, have no assurance that our State can financially assume this 
responsibility. If they can, it will involve additional appropriations on the 
State’s part to raise sufficient funds for this work and, consequently, be reflected 
to the citizens of West Virginia in the form of taxes. 
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Our industry would greatly appreciate your doing all that you can to prevent 
the collapse of the Federal Japanese beetle quarantine which, we feel, will add a 
serious handicap to our business and State. 

Respectfully, 
ELswortuH BLAcK, 
President, West Virginia Nurserymen’s Association. 


BECKLEY AREA RURAL DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL, 
Beckley, W. Va., February 23, 1954. 
Hon. MATTHEW M. NEELY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR NEELY: A note regarding reductions in Federal funds for blister 
rust control for the fiscal year 1955 has come to our attention. It indicates that 
Federal budget estimates for the fiscal year 1955 provides substantial reductions 
for pest control and other forestry activities. Funds for white pine blister rust 
control in the Nation were decreased $556,354 as follows: 

(a) $60,000 in the project Leadership, coordination, and technical direction 
(W-a funds). 

(bd) $330,000 because of elimination of Federal contributions (W-e funds 
toward blister-rust control on State and private lands. 

(¢c) $66,354 for control work on national forests. 

(d@) $100,000 for control work on Department of the Interior lands. 

Our grave concern is due to the fact that the State of West Virginia has about 
300,000 acres of white pine which is of great economic importance to our forest 
resources, You are familiar with our rural development program here and 
realize that we have placed special emphasis on the improvement of the forest 
resources in this area. 

The white pine is limited to a very narrow scope of habitat conditions, but is 
a most profitable timber resource in the areas where it will grow. It grows rap 
idly and is the finest source of soft wood in the State. Blister rust is a deadly 
enemy of the white pine and must be kept under control, which can be done at 
a relatively small cost. 

Anything that would curb this control program as it now operates would be a 
blow to the economy of the State. This is particularly true of southern Wes 
Virginia where a greater portion of the white pine exists 

We have been informed that a hearing on this phase of the Federal budget wil 
be held soon. We would like to ask you to do what you can to have these items 
in the budget restored. You know better than we what steps you can best take 
to get this job done. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hvurert C. Smrra, President. 


AMERICAN GAS AND ELecTric ServICcE Corp., 
New York 8, N. Y., April 30, 1954. 
Hon. Minron R. Youne, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

SENATOR: It is my understanding that you are chairman of the Senate sub 
committee which is conducting hearings on the Department of Agriculture budget 
for the next fiscal year. I am closely connected with, and definitely interested 
in, agricultural development, particularly research. Although decidedly in favor 
of Government economy, I do believe that this particular phase of the USDA 
activities pays extremely good dividends, and provides definite aid and assistance, 
to the farmers of the country. 

My closest contacts with USDA farm research are through Dr. Truman Hien- 
ton, who is head of the farm electrification section, Both Dr. Hienton and his 
limited staff have always impressed me as being very competent. They are 
making definite contributions to the solving of agricultural problems through 
their research into ways and means electricity can ease the burdens, yet 
increase the productivity, of farmers and farming in general. It is my ob- 
servation that Dr. Hienton is well known throughout the country, and that he 
is recognized as being objective and practical in the research work his section 
undertakes to carry out. 
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The budget for this farm electrification section is quite inadequate. It has 
been practically static for 4 years, in spite of a rapid development of farm- 
electric machinery and various applications of electric energy to farm chores. 

Personally, I feel quite justified in asking for an increase in the budget for 
this farm electrification section. The part that electricity has played in the 
past and is now continuing to play in the development of agricultural produc- 
tivity is abundant and apparent. You are, no doubt, familiar with the results of 
a farm survey conducted in 195° by Country Gentleman magazine. The results 
of this survey were issued by means of a Country Gentleman Market Report. 
This survey asked that farmers rate, in the order of their opinion, various 
factors and developments that had been of the greatest help to farming. If 
this has not been called to your attention, you might be interested in the fol- 
lowing summary from the report. 


Ranking of agricultural developments 





Placing Percent of 
Ne Development importance 

1 | Improved farm machinery-_.. 32.4 

2 | Electricity 30. 8 

3 | Improved soil and water conservation practices 20.7 

4 | Better livestock breeding 6.5 

5 | Better varieties of crops 5.1 

6 | New and improved fertilizers 2.5 

7 | New pest control products.. 2.0 


You will note from the above that the application of electricity to farming is 
rated by the farmers as being second only to machinery developments, and even 
then a very close second. The same situation prevails today and will be even 
more apparent in the future, inasmuch as the application of electricity to farm 
chores and production methods is just making a good beginning. 

Not only is there a most definite need for the expansion of research on farm 
applications of electric energy, but some inequities have slipped into the allo- 
cations of funds to the various subunits of the research services. From the 
above tabulation you will note that electricity is a very close second to farm 
machinery, yet the latter is scheduled for an increase of $120,000, about 30 per- 
cent, as against a flat zero for farm electrification. Soil and water is third on 
the Country Gentleman survey, and is scheduled for an increase of about 15 
percent or $480,000. New pest control products are last on the list, yet the item 
of “insecticide investigations” has been increased by some $85,000 or about 27 
percent. This inequity is probably due to the practice of designating budget 
increases to specific projects by the Appropriation Committees of the past. 

As to my qualifications and interest in agricultural research, it can be ex- 
plained that I am working on rural and farm engineering and development 
problems for the American Gas & Electric System, whose affiliated electric 
utilities serve approximately 400,000 rural customers in 7 States of the Mid- 
west. Normally I would not think it necessary to ask you to see if a relatively 
small section of the large USDA organization could be given an increased 
budget, but my experience of last year indicates that it is advisable. We were 
encouraged last year to learn that the Agricultural Research Administration had 
obtained an increase of over $1 million in its budget, despite a reduced overall 
USDA budget. We were subsequently disappointed to find that the Farm Elec- 
trification Division had received none of the increased funds. I now hear that 
an increase of about $2,500,000 is scheduled for research services, yet again the 
Farm Electrification Section remains at the same figure as last year. 

With the present Farm Electrification Section budget running only about 
$215,000, it is obvious that such a modest sum could not go too far. On the other 
hand, the additional amount requested is likewise modest, it being my estimate 
that a budget of around $275,000 would provide Dr. Hienton with an adequate 
amount for the next fiscal year. This is not a complete story, inasmuch as I 
tried to keep this letter as brief as possible. I would be glad to discuss it fur- 
ther if you so desire. 

Respectfully yours, 
T. F. HIvpesranp, 
Rural Electrification Engineer. 
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SouTHERN PLAN?’ Boarp, 
{pril 14, 1954 
Senator MILTON R, YOuNG, 


} 
Subcommittees on Agricultural 


{ppropriations, 
United States Senate, 


Washington, D.C. 


Dear Str: Enclosed is a resolution adopted by the Southern Plant Board at its 


nnual meeting in ‘Tampa, Fla., March 31 and Apr'l 1, 1954. which was directed 
ent to vou 


May we thank vou in advance for your consideration of it 
Very truly yours, 


CrypE A, Bower, Chairman 


RESOLUTION 9 


Whereas regulation of the interstate movement of commodities, whic mat y 
insmit dangerous plant pests not heretofore widely distributed, is principally 
a function of the Federal Government: and 


Whereas the control of such pests within the various States is indelibly linked 
thereto; and 


Whereas the discharge of such functions can be achieved more economically 
ind effectively, either by the Federal Government or on a State-Federal coopera 
tive basis: Be it 

Resolved, That the Southern Plant Board views with alarm the current ex 
pectation, as apparently is reflected in the budget of the United States Depart 

ent of Agriculture for the 1955 fiscal year, of diminishing future Federal pat 
ticipation in part, or in the entirety, in respect to the discharge of this extremely 
mportant and grave responsibility and urges a reexamination by proper Federal 

nd State authorities of the future policy and pertinent financial support in con 
nection with this important matter, 


Cc, R. Burr & Co 
Manchester 


. Conn Varecl 
Hon. Mitton R. YounNs, 


United States Nenate 
Senate Office Building, 


Washington, 25, D. ¢ 


DEAR SI 


NATOR YounG: It is my understanding that the Federal Government has 
asticalHy reduced funds for use in connection with the control of the Japanese 
eetle 


vress To e@¢ onomize 


Obviously this is an economy measure, and I appreciate the desire of the Con 


I appreciate, further 

vith the wishes of the American people. 
But, if the Japanese beetle quarantine fails becaus 
nds, the result will be chaos for the 


that this is basically in conformance 


of insufficient Federal 
interstate shipment of nurserymen, and 
ay well result in the use of funds in excess of the cost of the program to the 
Federal Government 


The Japanese beetle is a serious pest, and the crop damage it Causes is 


inestimable It concerns interstate commerce and 
. Federal concern 


nimeost 


interstate commerce is truly 


I respectfully urge your examination of this matter to the end that the Japanese 
beetle quarantine be retained and that sufficient funds be made available to con 
tinne the program as fully as in the past. 

Very truly yours, 


C. R. Burr & Co., TN¢ 
C. BE. HoGan, 


Vice President and General Manager. 


Senator Youne. The next witness is Mrs. Margaret S. Manger, 
member of the American Home Economics Association. 


You are appearing here on the subject of human nutrition and home 
economics ? 
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AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MARGARET S. MANGER, MEMBER, AMERICAN 
HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION, COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 


HUMAN NUTRITION AND HOME ECONOMICS RESEARCH 


Mrs. Mancer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. Do you represent an organization ? 

Mrs. Mancrer. The American Home Economics Association. 

Senator Young. You may proceed. 

Mrs. Mancer. I am Mrs. Margaret Manger, and like many women 
of today am fulfilling the multiple role of homemaker, citizen, and 
volunteer worker for my professional association, the American Home 
Economics Association. I am a home economist from Minnesota. 
currently residing in Alexandria, Va. I am here today to present 
the views of the American Home Economics Association on the ap 
propriations for human nutrition and home economics research in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The American Home Economics Association is a professional 
ganization made up of 21,000 graduate home economists, all work 
ing together for the attainment of the well-being of individuals and 
of families, for the improvement of homes, and for the preservation 
of those values so significant in home life. Through their various 
positions as teachers, extension workers, journalists, dietitians, dem- 
onstrators, and parents, home economists reach inestimable numbers 
of the Nation’s families annually. The impact of this group upon 
family life is significant and constantly grows in importance as know] 
edge based on research is interpreted to our families. 

We support the human nutrition and home economics research be 
cause we fully realize its contribution to the homes and families of 
our country. We know that millions of American families are in- 
debted to the United States Congress for your vision in establishing 
this program in 1923 and for your continued support. 


OBJECTIVES OF RESEARCH 


To quote from an editorial on “Home Economics Research” by Dr. 
Catherine Personius of Cornell University, which was published in 
the March 1953 Journal of Home Economics: Some of the objectives 
of home economics research are: 


To add to the sum total of knowledge contributing to good homes and the 
well-being of families: to assess family needs and preferences and interpret 
them to groups who play a role in meeting these needs; and to use research 
facilities to train tomorrow’s research workers * * *. Through home economics 
research * * * we learn more about how food, clothing, and housing affect 
health: what factors affect the quality of products that homemakers prepare; 
what procedures are economical of time, effort, and money; and what are the 
basic principles for the selection, use, and care of household commodities. This 
knowledge can aid homemakers in making intelligent and satisfying decisions 
and choices. 


This is the type of research done bv the Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics Branch of the Agricultural Research Service. The 
recommendations for its research come almost entirely from groups 
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home economists in extension, teaching, business, land-grant col- 
ves, and the American Home Economies Association. 


GOVERN MENT PUBLICATIONS 


Records show that since World War II, or during the past 10 years, 
5 million Government printed publications on research done by Hu- 
man Nutrition and Home Economics have been disseminated annually 

compliance with requests for this material. 

Some groups using this factual material are: 

|, Extension Service and other Government agencies. 

Extension Service reaches 6,500,000 families and almost half of this 
number report changed home practices as a result of facts learned 

rough the Extension Service. Extension and other Government 

gencies are in need of the publications on food preparation, food 
preservation, clothing construction, consumer buying, improved 
‘itchens, and the selection of homefurnishings and equipment. 
Teachers and other educational and welfare groups. 

Last year 350 colleges and universities requested publications which 
were used by 67,000 home economics students. State and county home 
economics supervisors reach 1,750,000 home economics pupils at ele- 
mentary and secondary school level. 

5. Industry and trade. 

You are no doubt familiar with the Basic Seven Food Wheel which 

as published by BHNKE in the National Food Guide. Many peri- 
odie als, magazines, and food industries are using this wheel in their 
advertisements as a clever method of presenting the requirements for 
a diet to the public. 

. Press and radio. 

i ree-lance writers for magazines, woman’s editors for newspapers, 
directors of TV programs, trade and industry look for the releases 
and publications prepared by Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
Branch, for authentic information to help the consumer. 

5. Libraries. 

Homemakers. 

We are told that the publications prepared by the Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics Branch of Agricultural Research Service lead 
all other publications of the Department of Agriculture in public 
demand. 

NUTRITION-EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


The agencies in the Government that carry on nutrition-education 
programs find invaluable the material offered by the Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics Services in the Depatment of Agriculture. 

In a recent review and evaluation made by a committee composed 
of representatives from all agencies in the Government carrying on 
these nutrition-education programs, the usefulness of the nutrition 
publications and information was brought out by all members. The 
igency representatives stressed the importance to their programs of 
sound, unbiased facts based on research. 

Many other groups and individuals from all parts of the country 
give evidence of the value of this research. 

The American Home Economics Association supports the program 
of work done in this agency because it has meant : 
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. The establishment of a reliable source for research relating 
the many aspects of family well-being. 

The establishment of a reliable source for information on the 
sien nutrition requirements; planning of meals; serviceability of 
fabrics; management of time; guides for buying equipment, clothir go, 
foods, household textiles; and suggestions for eflicient utilization o{ 
storage space. 

5. Development of methodology for research which is not or ca 
not be developed by other research agencies and interpretation of 
the findings of research so that the benefits, as rapidly as possible 
can eyes lives of people. 

The publication of popular and technical bulletins which are 
use fal to De decaitig leaders in extension, food editors, research 
personnel, home economists in business, and various Government 
ervices including the school-lunch program. 

The preparation of the rural family living charts—prepared for 
the kovleharal Outlook Conference—which have been of great valu 
nthe teaching field. 


CONSUMPTION OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


We agree that it is good to increase agricultural production: but 
we must not forget that consumption of these product must kee; 
pace with production and in the consumption homemakers have 
vital part. 

It is important as it should be that there be continued improvement 
n eee products; however such improvements should 
accompanied by research in order that these improvements can 
directed to jansone f umily life. 

Our States and hundreds of homes in every one of our States, 
have come to depend and rely on the Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics Branch of ARS as a source of the information so needed 
ind so applicable to every family and to family living. 

Additional information is needed on the use of foods for bette: 
ealth and in diet planning. The increase of $150,000 has been re: 
ommended to provide information on food composition that is no 
readily available and needed by dietitians, home economists, the 
family, the school-lunch programs, and for other institutional uses. 
All advisory groups to the Department have recommended that high 
priority be given to additional research in food composition and n 

tritional needs. 

Realizing that the funds for the research eee of the Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics Branch are small in proportion to 
the needs for the nature of the work, we sincerely tice that this com 
mittee will concur with the amount appropriated by the House of 
Representatives in H. R. 8779. The amount to be used for research 
will be a sound investment in the basic unit of society—the family. 


SCHOOL LUNCH AND EXTENSION SERVICE 


Although we have been presenting the importance of home eco 
omies researc] } progr: nis fo vou. we want also to emph: LSI Ze the heer 
for and support for funds being considered for school-lunch pro- 
erams and the Extension Service. The sound nutritional program 
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that is available to schoolchildren through the school lunch has al- 
ready demonstrated its value. The Extension Service, through its 
effective programs, reaches millions of homemakers. We urge that 
you give the school lunch and Extension Service appropriations as 
recommended in H. R. 8779 favorable consideration. 

I have attempted to show that the services we have mentioned are 
in important contribution and supply a need to individuals and to 
families that live in all sections of this country. Our American 
family has been and is the perpetuator of values, the guardian of 
ealth and happiness of individuals, and the basic foundation of our 
lemocratic way of life. The American Home Economics Association 
thanks you for the time afforded me in presenting this statement, sup- 
porting the appropriation for the programs of the HN and HE Branch, 
Ixtension Service and school lunch in the Department of Agriculture. 
We trust that your action regarding these appropriations will follow 
that of the House of Re *presentatives. 

Senator Young. Thank you very much for your statement. 

Mrs. Maneoer. Thank you, Senator Young. 

Senator Youne. At this point in the record I will insert a telegram 
| received from Theodora Corey, secretary, California Home Eco 
nomies Association, Los Angeles, Calif 

(The telegram referred to follows:) 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., April 13, 1954 
Senator Mitton R, YouNG, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C 


The California Home Economics Association urges your backing of adequate 
unds to support the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economies Research 
program bill now before the House. 
THEODORA CorEY, Secretary, 
CALIFORNIA Home EcoONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Senator Youne. The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 15 p. m., Wednesday, — 28, 1954, the hearing 
was recessed until 10 a. m., Tht isday, April 29, 1954.) 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 29, 1954 


Unrrep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
Che subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Milton R. Young (chairman of the subcommittee ) 
presiding. 
Present: Senators Young, Ellender, and Aiken. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
NATIONAL Corron CouNCLL 


STATEMENT OF A. L. DURAND, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL COTTON 
COUNCIL OF AMERICA, HOBART, OKLA. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Youne. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Durand, you are appearing on behalf of the National Cotton 
Council ¢ 

Mr. Duranp. That is right. 

Senator YounG. We will be pleased to hear from you. 

Mr. Duranp. My testimony will not be too long. 

My name is A. L. Durand. This is the first opportunity I have 
had, since my election as president of the National Cotton Council last 
February, to appear before a committee of the Senate. Iam grateful 
to you for this privilege. Speaking on behalf of the cotton farmers, 
ginners, cotton merchants, cotton warehousemen, cottonseed crushers, 
and cotton spinners who make up our organization, L want to discuss 
briefly a subject of fundamental importance not only to cotton but to 
all of agriculture, 

lt is imperative that we have a program of research and education 
adequate to meet the needs of an expanding and changing agriculture. 
None of us in the cotton industry contend that the Federal Govern 
ment has the sole responsibility for seeing that this objective is 
achieved. Both private enterprise and the State and county govern- 
ments have an important role to play in this program and, I might 
add, they have contributed materially to the success we have achieved 
thus far. However, the Federal Government must assume its share 
of the burden, as the Congress recognized more than 100 years ago in 
setting up the land- grant colleges and more recently in the Research 
and Marketing Act. 


1153 
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We have an ideal partne rship between the Federal Government o 
the one hand and private enterprise and the State and county gover: 
ments on the other. The United States Department of Agric aber 
carries on broad and basic research and analysis. ‘This RAL. mem 
and complements the work aimed directly at local farm pro lems j 
the State experiment stations, with the useful results being carried 
to the farmers through the coope ‘rative Extension Service. Such 
system las proved it can work successfully. The great handicap s« 
far has been the lack of sufficient Federal funds. 


INCREASES FOR AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AND EDUCATION 


It isto this point that I want to speak. Iam here primarily to urg 
this committee to approve mcecreases for both research and educatio1 
as provided in the Department of Agriculture’s proposed budget for 
fiscal 1955. The increase amounts to about $934 million for re 
search and about $8% million for the Extension Service’s educational 
work. The House approved both of these increases. They are sup 
ported by the administration and all of the farm and commodity o1 
ganizations. The Congress can, by approving these increases, bring 
appropriations for research and education more into line with the 
needs of agriculture and wth the authorizations that are already pro 
vided by the Congress. The truth is that appropriations for research 
and education amount in real buying power to no more today than 
they pos in 1940. We cannot go forward with the vital task of build 
ing a really sound farm program until we have corrected the disparity 
whic I exists between agriculture’s need for research and education and 
the amount of money available for this vital work. 

Cotton’s competitors know the value of research. It is estimated the 
few private firms comprising the synthetic fiber industries are spend 
ing about $50 million annually to improve their products. They are 
overcoming some of*cotton’s inherent advantages by designing fibers 
which are specially suited to the requirements of a particular use 
It was through just such efforts that cotton was researched out of the 
million-bale tire cord market by the development of high strength, 
fatigue-resistant rayon. Research of this kind clearly indicates that 
cotton faces stiff competition in some of its other large industrial mat 
kets. Our unhappy experience in the tire cord market should con 

vince us that the very future of the cotton industry is dependent to a 
large extent upon research—on all phases of the industry from field to 


fabric. 


STRONG AND EXPANDING MARKET NEEDED 


All of agriculture has common problems. Cotton, or any other 
commodity, cannot be considered alone in developing and planning 
a research and education program. The needs and the problems 
spread across all of agriculture. All of agriculture needs a strong and 
expanding market—a market that gets its strength, not spasmodicall) 
from wars and shortages of other materials, but from a steady, firm 
rise in consumer demands. All problems of adjustments, which all 
of agriculture faces, are relatively easy when this one condition pre 
vails. Is this asking too much? I don’t believe so. In the case of 
cotton, we have had enough experience to be reasonably sure that over 
the next decade or so our market can be expanded by millions of bales 
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if we put an adequate program of research and education behind it. 
We can lose millions of bales to our competition if we fail to do so. 

All of agriculture must go on lowering production costs. All 
other reasons aside, we must continue to lower costs so that the 
farmers’ net income can be raised. We must have more productive 
farmworkers, men who will be trained away from the old days of 
crude hand labor toward the new day of machines, chemicals, and 
cientific management of farms. In all of this, research and edu- 
cation is the key. 

\LTERN ATIVE FARM ENTERPRISES 


Farmers must have real alternatives for the use of their resources 
and labor. The farmer, when faced by the need to cut back produc 
tion of any given commodity, must have an alternative farm enter 
prise that will actually work in fact as well as in theory. How can 
we achieve this objective without greater emphasis on research and 
education ? 

Now I want to speak specifically of some of the research needs of 
otton, because I am more familiar with this than with the needs 
of other commodities. What I cite here is illustrative of the need 
that extends to all of agriculture. 

We have desperate need on cotton for more of the so-called applied 
type of research. We need to develop practical information on how 
to do many of the things which will help the farmer to improve his 
productive practices. The change in a single cultural practice 
from hand to mechanical harvesting, for example—involves many 
complicated interrelationships. As matters now stand, the individual 
farmer himself too often has no alternative but to employ an im 
mensely expensive and ineffective process of trial and error to deter 
mine whether or not a particular practice will prove profitable. 
Much of this waste of individual resources could be eliminated and 
ivricultural progress could be speeded up immeasurably jf our re- 
search program itself did a great deal more to help determine the 
conditions under which a new practice will or won't work, and will 
or won't pay. 


MECHANICAL COTTON HARVESTING 


Take mechanical cotton harvesting, for example. Kven as we 
were learning how to handle many of the engineering problems that 
were involved in doing this laborious job mechanically, we could see 
that growers couldn’t realize any practical advantage from it until 
i lot of other problems were also solved; for instance, ginning equip 
ment to solve the problem of grade penalties, a defoliant that would 
get foliage out of the way, cultural methods to provide a more precise 
stand and maintain an even growth, less labor-consuming and more 
dependable ways to control weeds and grass in cottonfields. Insect 
control assumed a new and even more important role. And certainly 
a completely new set of farm management problems have been in- 
troduced. We have made good progress in all of these fields con 
sidering the small resources we have had to work with, but we still 
have a long-long way to go. More applied research here—and in 
many other phases of our industry—will hasten the successful solu- 
tion of these problems. 
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Even more urgent is the need for more basic research—the field in 
which we build up a storehouse of fundamental knowledge, without 
which any well-rounded or successful research program cannot be 
successful. Our neglect of this field has resulted in our using up 
the knowledge that has accrued from past research—in drawing down 
our bank balance of fundamental knowledge about the science of 
agriculture. In cotton we have many basic problems; other crops 
have problems just as urgent. 


GENETICS IN COTTON BREEDING 


For example, we need to know more about genetics on which all 
cotton breeding work is based. Much progress has been made in 
recent years in developing improved varieties having high yield 
ability and better fiber properties. But many scientists believe we 
have only scratched the surface. We need to probe deeper into the 
unknown factors affecting inherent high yielding capacities, earliness 
of maturity, resistance to insects and diseases and improved fiber 
properties. 

Another problem is related specifically to cotton physiology. 
Under average growth conditions the cotton plant has generally pro- 
duced about 50 percent more fruiting forms than develop into mature 
bolls. This loss in fruiting forms is due primarily to the shedding of 
young bolls, and scientists up to now have considered this shedding 
as inevitable. It has been known for some time that the flowering 
or blooming habits of the cotton plant are fairly definite and uniform, 
but great variations exist in the percentage of bolls that set. Some 
recent experience suggests that the theory of natural shedding is 
erroneous and that it is entirely possible for the percentage of shed to 
be greatly reduced and perhaps even eliminated. The key to unlock 
ing this mysterious phenomenon apparently is to be found in basic 
physiological investigations. If this shedding factor can be controlled, 
it will open the way to great progress in yield increases and in cost 
reductions. 

I could cite numerous other problems related to cotton that can be 
solved only through basic research. We cannot begin to attack these 
problems without adequate funds for an expanded research program. 


MARKETING POTENTIALITIES 


I want to mention briefly the need for more utilization research, an- 
other problem cotton has in common with other commodities. Cotton 
has great potentials for building bigger markets. Much has been 
done. We are now able to produce mildew-proof, water-repellant, 
heat-resistant cotton fabrics; but we need to learn how to achieve an 
even greater degree of resistance to deteriorating influences. Today 
we have wrinkle-resistant cotton. While they are very good, they 
need to be better. This can be done through chemistry. We need to 
improve cotton rugs by making them more resilient and resistant to 
soiling. Think what a wonderful summer suiting could be made from 
cotton that was properly wrinkle- and soil-resistant, that had good 
draping qualities, and that retained the coolness and comfort of cotton 
cords. This is by no means a pipedream, and with proper research 
efforts it can be a reality. 
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If agriculture is to take its rightful place in American progress, we 
must restore to it a better opportunity to move forward in technology. 
We must have a program of research and education that is equal + to 
the challenges of the present day. Without it, no total farm program 

can be more than a temporary expedient. With it, any farm program 
will have an immeasurably better chance of success. 

We strongly and respectfully urge that the full amount contained 
in the budget for research and extension be approved by your com- 
mittee. 

Senator Youne. You make a very good case. 

Mr. Duranpo. Thank you, sir. 

Do you have any questions ? 

Senator Youne. I do not think so. It is a very good statement. 

The next witness will be Mr. H. L. Wingate. 


STATEMENT OF H. L. WINGATE, VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
COTTON COUNCIL, MACON, GA. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Winearte. Mr. Chairman, my name is H. L. Wingate. I am 
vice president of the National Cotton Council, a producer delegate 
from Georgia and a member of the council’s utilization research com- 
mittee. My remarks will supplement those of Mr. Durand, who con- 
fined his testimony to the need for more agricultural research. I want 
to address my remarks to the need for more education—the other im- 
portant companion activity of the cooperative USDA-land grant col- 
lege system—and to impress upon you the urgent need for approving 
the increase of about $814 million for the cooperative extension service 
recommended in the Department of Agriculture’s proposed budget 
and approved by the House. 

Gentlemen, throughout the whole Cotton Belt today, farming is in 
the midst of a great technological revolution. It is changing from an 
occupation that former ly required moderate amounts of capital, man- 
agement, and investment in land, to a business which requires much 
more of all these things. In this period of rapid change, the average 
farmer is faced with problems of management which are almost over- 
whelming. There is a great increase in the risks he must face and 
in the decisions he must make. He must decide how to select and com- 
bine the various enterprises on his individual farm, and how to inject 
modern technology into all his operations. The successful farmer 
today must be a competent business manager as well as master tech- 
nician. He must manage more capital and know how to select and use 
farm machinery effectively. He must be capable of applying science 
and technology to the management of his soil, his crops, and his live- 
stock. In short, the whole process of decision making is now different 
and requires a lot more knowledge about a lot more things that affect 
the farmer’s costs and his markets. 

The unit, or whole farm, approach to the farm family’s problems 
is the only one that makes sense today. The task today involves 
applying in a coordinated way a great amount of technological and 
economic knowledge to farm problems. It cannot be done by assum- 
ing that farming is a group of unrelated enterprises and practices. 
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The farmer today has to put all these things together. It doesn’t 
do much good to grow a hundred bushels of corn per acre if it is 
to be fed to poorly bred, disease-ridden hogs. It doesn’t pay to con- 
trol the boll weevil if other essential product tion practices are ignored. 
And even if a farmer is right up to the latest recommendations in 
the purely technical side of production, he can still wind up in the 
red if his business is out of balance and it isn’t geared to market op 
portunities. Obviously, none of these problems c an be dealt with ef- 
fectively without considering all of them. It is equally apparent that 
the circumstances and the answers are different for each individua 
farm. 


EXPANDED EXTENSION PROGRAM NEEDED 


Clearly this problem comes right to the doorstep of our Extension 
Service. Clearly we need an expansion in this work, and we need 
for it to be aimed straight at the real difficulties of the individual 
farmer. I am convinced that the spearhead of an expanded exten 
sion program should be an enlarged county advisory service staff 
capable of giving individual farm families intensive technical and 
managerial assistance and counsel. And, gentlemen, at this point I 
would like especially to emphasize that this is of the greatest import 
ance to small farms, of which we have so many in the Cotton Belt. 

At the moment we are a long way from having an adequate county 
staff of this sort. Let’s look for a moment at the average agricultural 
county in the United States. This average county has 1,767 farms, 
on which about 8,000 people live and make their living. It has 
373,000 acres of farmland, and farming represents an investment of 
about $40 million in land, buildings, livestock, machinery, and work 
ing capital. 

Now, to focus our attention on the business side of farming in this 
average county, let’s exclude from our calculations the home demon- 
stration agents and the men who work exclusively with +H elubs. 
This now leaves us with one county agent and about two-thirds of an 
assistant. But, actually, the equivalent of almost all of our average 
county agent’s two-thirds of an assistant’s time is occupied by other 
Government and community programs that have little direct bearing 
on the business end of farming. This leaves our average county with 
«bout 1 full time man to do that real educational job which is sup 
posed to put money in every farmer’s pocket—1 man to take the use 
ful results of all of our technical and managerial research to the farm 
ers in the country—1 man to knit together the complicated and often- 
times highly technical information that comes from the many sub 
ject matter departments of the State experiment station and the re 
search services of the USDA, and to give it real and practical mean 
ing to 1,769 farmers. The time of this “one man equivalent” is spread 
so thin that he doesn’t even get to set foot on three-fourths of the 
farms in his average county during the year. I think everyone must 
agree that this sort of an arrangement is simply too impersonal— 
too generalized—really to uplift the technical and managerial com 
petency of our farmers as it should. No wonder there is such a lag be- 
tween the time of research findings and the time that they are in gen- 
eral use on farms. 

From this review of facts, I believe that you can see why we have 
become so convinced that the central core of the expanded extension 
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program should be an enlarged county staff to provide an arrange- 
ment for bringing the entire resources of the land grant college- 
USDA system to grips with the problems of agric ulture at the only 
point where most solutions can actu: ally take place—on each individu: al 
farm. 

ADVISORY STAFF TO WORK WITH INDIVIDUAL FARMERS 


It seems most logical t o us that the additional extension staff of 
county advisers should be specially trained and specifically desig- 
ated for working with individual farmers, each man doing a similar 
iob but with different farmers. The workload should be limited to 
the number of farms an adviser can work with efficiently. The func- 
tion of this advisory staff should be to bring to the individual farmer 
the necessary technical and economic information to assist him in 
developing a sound long range farm production plan for his farm, 
and to furnish guidance in adjusting his plan to meet changing 
market and other economic conditions or to incorporate new techno- 
logical advances as they become available. 

\s progress is made in this approach, an increasingly broader cross 
section of farm families will be reached, and the regular programs of 
Extension should become more effective. Increasing numbers of 
farmers will become capable of making a more effective application 
of technical information reaching them through general educational 
programs. Farm youth work will assume a larger significance, and 
we will be providing a practical economic basis for more progress 
n the home improveme nt activities. 

We are convinced that this intensified on-the-farm approach will 
work and pay dividends. Comparable service on varying scales has 
heen tried in North Carolina, Missouri, California, Vermont, Wash 
ington, and other States with outstanding success. The proper de- 
velopme nt of this expanded program will improve the efficiency of 
iwriculture, provide a better balance of production with market op- 
portunities, and be of real benefit to the whole American public. 


INCREASE IN EXTENSION SERVICE 


Senator Youna. Yours was a very good statement. There is a 
quarter of a million dollar increase in the Extension Service: is that 
right ? 

Mr. WrineGarer. That is right. We have gone along as an organiza- 
tion. The farm organizations have gone along with the reductions 
n the ap propriations to agriculture with the exception of research 
and education. That is almost the only one we have been insisting on 
increasing for the past several years. 

This is of such vital importance to agriculture and we are behind 

We have lost a lot of time. 

You remember several years ago when we set up the Research Ad- 
ministration, we had plans there for a period of 5 years to go up to 
tbout a $61 million increase. We did not make much progress. We 
are still working on that. We recognize the real need for it 

Senator Youne. This committee, as you know, has been very strong 
for research. We have been increasing the research appropriations 
over the House nearly every year. I do not know how the committee 
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would feel on this sizable increase for the Extension Service and at a 
time when other departments are being cut. We are glad that you 
have appeared before this committee to aprove this raise. You have 
a lot of influence with this committee. 


INCREASE IN EDUCATION 


Mr. Winearte. I appreciate that. 

I would like to say this: You referred to the increase in education. 
This is the only means that we have to get our research out to the 
farmers. In other words, I do not care how much research you get 
done at your experiment station. If we do not get it out to the 
farmers, we have not done a good job. I am pretty sure in your sec- 
tion it is the same as it is in ours. There is a tremendous lag from 
the time we get research completed at the experiment station to 
getting it out to the farmers. 

Senator Youne. Farmers are depending more now on the advice 
and counsel of the county agents than ever before. I can remember 
20 or 30 years ago, at least in my area of the country, the older farm 
ers did not go to county agents for advice very much. 

Mr. Wrineate. You are right. But your most successful farmers 
today are the ones that call on the county agent. If you will check 
that, you will see that. The reason more of them are not doing the 
job i is because the county agent cannot get to all of them. He | goes 
to those first that call on him, and those that do not bother him he 
has all he could do over here. Those are the best farmers. They 
need a little more help to get it out. 


i—H CLUB WORK 


Senator Youn«. I was never so sold on this 4-H work for boys and 
girls until a few years ago when I had a little experience with the 
program. | have three boys. The youngest one borrowed some 
money to buy a white faced steer to feed under the boys’ club work. 
It was not too good a steer but he did pretty well with it and took it 
to the Valley City winter show. He got a lot of good experience out 
of it. When the other two came out of the service, he taught them 
what he knew about cattle feeding. As a result, all of them now are 
very good cattle feeders. They are feeding about a hundred and 
fifty head of cattle, and they are going to m: ake some money this year. 
It can all be credited to the start that the youngest boy had. 

Mr. WinGate. That is a wonderful program. 

Mr. Duranp. We are building for the future in that, Senator. 

Senator Youne. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

We have with us today, Mr. West of Senator Hennings’ office. 


STATEMENT OF LANGDON C. WEST, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
TO SENATOR HENNINGS, OF MISSOURI 


INTRODUCTION OF WITNESS 


Mr. West. Senator Hennings would have been here this morning 
to introduce Dr. Albrecht, but he was detained. 

He asked me to come over. 

Dr. William Albrecht is professor of soils and chairman of the 
department of soils at the University of Missouri, College of Agricul- 
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ture. He is not only well known in our State, as an outstanding soil 
scientist, but he has a national and international reputation, 

In addition to being in constant demand as a speaker and writer on 
oils and soil fertility throughout the country, he has spoken in many 
European countries and recently stopped several months in Australia 
at the request of the Australian Government. I am sure that he will 
be of great help to the committee in consideration of this problem. 

Senator Youne. Thank you very much, Mr. West. You may tell 
Senator Hennings we can understand how he cannot get here since 
there are sO many important committees meeting at t the same time. 

We will hear from you now, Dr. Albrecht. 


STATEMENT OF DR. WILLIAM A. ALBRECHT, CHAIRMAN OF 
DEPARTMENT OF SOILS, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, COLLEGE 
OF AGRICULTURE 


SOIL CONSERVATION MEASURES 


Dr. Atprecut. My purpose in coming here is to lend support to 
your committee in the proble m of diagnosing the situation with refer 
ence to soil conservation. That happens to be the thing I am interested 
in, and I am also interested in supporting the farmers’ efforts in get- 
ting some soil conservation done. I have put my remarks in the form 
of a statement which I shall not read, but which I should like to have 
incorporated into the record. 

Senator Young. We will have your entire statement inserted in the 
record then. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT PRESENTED BY DR. WILLIAM A, ALBRECHT, CHAIRMAN OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF SOILS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


According to the 1954 National Bulletin for the Agricultural Conservation 
Program on page 6, there is the following directive “For those practices which 
authorize Federal cost-sharing for minimum required applications of liming 
materials and commercial fertilizers, the minimum required application on 
which cost-sharing is authorized shall in each case be determined on the basis of 
a current soil test.” 

At this moment the evolution of the techniques of soil testing has not progressed 
far enough beyond what is apt to be mainly laboratory gadgetry. It can scarcely 
yet replace the diagnosis of, and judgment on, each specific case. In my humble 
opinion, therefore, I doubt the wisdom of a mandatory regulation on the national 
level, for any soil treatments with applied materials, whether limestone, rock 
phosphate, soluble fertiliser, etc. 

The simpler manipulation of soil tests and the prescription of soil treatments 
therefrom will often not serve as a reliable guide for modifying the soil effectively 
for better crops. This situation can be most simply illustrated in our common 
testing for the degree of soil acidity, reported in terms of pH. This acidity 
is an irregularity in plant nutrition, not because of the specific degree of 
acidity present (however accurately measured), but because of the absence of 
several fertility elements lost as the acidity developed. 


VARIABLE WITH GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION 


Acidity is a common soil condition in many parts of the temperate zone. It 
occurs Where the rainfall gives water enough to go down through and to wash 
out much of the fertility. In general, if the rainfall is high enough to provide 
plenty of water during the crop-growing season, there will also be enough water, 
with its earbonie acid, to leach the soil or to give it hydrogen in place of much 
of its supply of plant nutrients, and thereby make it acid. 
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Acid soils differ in their degrees of acidity, expressed as negative logarithms 
or What are known as pH values. Accordingly, then, a higher degree of acidity 
is represented by a lower pH value, or figure. This merely means that as more 
hydrogen has come in, less fertility or other positively charged nutrients are left 
there. Timbered soils of the eastern United States are acid; also those of the 
eastern edge of the prairie are sour. Acidity is a natural condition where soils 
have had rainfall enough so they have been growing much vegetation. Such 
soils have therefore been subjected (a) to a leaching force taking the fertility 
downward, and (b) to the competitive force of the vegetation with its roots 
taking the nutrients upward. In the latter case, those nutrients are built into 
organic combinations of them above the soils of the forests and within the surface 
soils of the prairies. Consequently acid soils have distinct surface soil and 
subsoil horizons in their profiles. They are naturaly low in fertility, especially 
in the subsoil, and have been growing mainly carbonaceous or woody vegetation 
It is no small soil’s problem to have such soils grow protein-supplying, mineral- 
rich, highly nutritious crops. 

Natural soil acidity is in reality, then, mainly a shortage of fertility in terms 
of many plant nutrients reflected in the physiological simplicity of the vegeta 
tion. This is the situation because the soil has been under cropping and leaching 
for ages, This was true before we took over to intensify these fertility-depleting 
effects. This, then, is the condition of the soil that prompts the common question, 
“How can we grow mineral-rich, fertility-consuming forages, like the legumes, of 
xood feed value for such high-powered, protein-producing animals as cows?” 


A LITTLE SCIENCE LED US ASTRAY 


It was the growing agricultural science of the early decades of the 20th 
century that brought liming of the soil back as a more general agricultural 
practice. We cannot say that liming was an art carried over from colonial days 
lt had been pushed out when fertilizers came into use. Liming the soil has 
become an extensive practice under the encouragement of an embryo soil-testing 
service. That service was guided by the belief that the applications (a) of 
limestone, which is a carbonate of calcium; (b) of hydrated lime, which is an 
alkaline calcium hydroxide; or (c) of quicklime, which is a caustic oxide of 
calcium, are all beneficial for crop growth because each of these is ammunition 
in the fight against soil acidity, or against the high concentration of hydrogen 
in the soil, or the soil with a low pH figure, as the degree of acidity is now 
regularly expressed.’ 

This struggle to drive the active hydrogen ion, or acidity, out of the soil was 
aided by the technological advancements giving us instruments and equipment 
that measured the hydrogen ion to a finer degree than known before. The ease 
and speed with which soil acidity could be detected and measured encouraged 
the widespread testing of soils. This activity discovered soil acidity almost 
everywhere in connection with extensive agriculture. Through the help of 
the pH-measuring gadgets we were impressed by the apparent universality of 
soil acidity. Only a few humid soils were not seriously stocked with acid. 

We discovered that for acid soils, in general, the productivity was lower as the 
degree of acidity was higher, or as the pH value for the soil was a lower figure 
From such a discovery we might expect to conclude—even though it was later 
found to be the wrong conclusion—that the presence of the large concentration 
of hydrogen ions in the soil, or a certain low pH value, was the cause of the poor 
crops. This conclusion would be expected also from the bigger troubles in growing 
the proteinaceous, mineral-rich legumes of higher feeding values and of more 
physiological complexity through which these values alone are possible. 

The extensive use of limestone in the corn belt has now multiplied itself into 
the millions of tons of these natural rock fragments that are annually mixed 
through the soil. This increased use was prompted by the belief: (a) that lime 
stone is beneficial because its carbonate removes the acidity of the soil, and (b) 
that soil is most productive if it is neutral, or when it has no active hydrogen 
ions in it; that is, when the soil has a pH of 7.0, or near that value. Under these 


——___—_—_ 


‘The pH figure is the logarithm of the concentration of the active hydrogen or ions, not 
molecules Distilled water has one-millionth of a gram (0.000001 or 10 to the minus 7 
gram) of active hydrogen per liter, said to be a pH of 7.0. Such water tastes filat. With 
a bit more acidity or ionized hydrogen (0.00001 or 10 to the minus 6 gram), or more acidity 
at a pH of 6.0, it tastes better. Thus, as the pH value is smaller, the degree of acidity is 
hicher because there are more active hydrogen ions per unit volume as the hydrogen ion 
concentration is higher. 
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beliefs (now known to be poorly founded), we have become belligerent foes of 
soil acidity. Limestone has become the ammunition for fighting this supposed 
enemy hidden in the soil. With national financial aid, we have been prone to 
believe that in putting limestone on the soil we can folflow the old adage which 
says, “If a little is good, more will be better.” We are just now coming around 
to a fuller understanding of how nature grew crops on the acid soils before we 
did, and that crops are not limited to growth within certain pH values when they 
are well nourished by ample, well-balanced fertility. 


SCIENCE NOW SHOWS LIMESTONE FEEDS CROPS—DOESN’T FIGHT SOIL ACIDITY 


Only recently have we recognized the fallacious reasoning behind the conclu- 
sion contending that it must be the presence of acidity in the soil that brings crop 
failure when liming lessens both: (a) the degree of, and (0b) the total of the soil 
acidity while making better crops at the same time. While the convenience of 
soil-testing gadgets for refined points of pH was encouraging this erroneous be- 
lief about soil acidity as an enemy, it was the diligent study of the physiology of 
plants, of the colloidal behavior of the clays growing them, and of the chemical 
analyses of them all that finally pointed out the errors of such hasty conclusions. 
It indicated that the presence of soil acidity is not detrimental, but that the ab- 
sence of fertility, represented by the acidity, is the real trouble. On the contrary, 
some acidity can be, and is, beneficial. 

We now know, of course, that in applying the limestone, which is ealeium 
and magnesium carbonate, there is possibly some reduction of the degree and 
the total acidity by the carbonate portion. At the same time there is applied 
also some calcium and some magnesium—nutrients highly deficient in the 
leached soils—to nourish the calcium-starved and magnesium-starved crops. 
These nutritional services come about both directly and indirectly. We have 
finally learned that it is this better nourishment of the crops, rather than any 
change in the degree of acidity, or any raising of the pH value, of the soil that 
gives us the bigger and better crops. Unwittingly we have been fertilizing the 
crops With calcium simultaneously while fighting soil acidity with the carbonate, 
the hydroxide, or the oxide of lime. 

Regardless of our ignorance of how lime functions, we have unknowingly 
benefited by using it. However, an erroneous understanding of what happens 
to crops and to the soil when we apply lime, cannot successfully lead us very 
far into the future. We dare not depend forever on accidents for our good 
fortune. We cannot continue to grow nutritious feeds under the mistaken belief 
that we do so merely by changing the pH, that is, the degree of acidity, or by the 
removal of the soil acidity through the use of plenty of any kind of carbonates 
on our humid soils. Wise management of the soil to grow nutritious feeds can 
scarcely be well founded on facts so few and so simple. 


SIMPLE TESTS SHOW LIME I8 BENEFICIAL THROUGH CALCIUM 


Should you decide to demonstrate for yourself the truth of what has been 
said above, you might apply some soda lime, or sodium carbonate, to acid soil. 
This will increase the pH of the soil. It will reduce its total acidity. But while 
this soil treatment will rout the enemy, i. e., soil acidity, and raise the pH 
toward 7.0, it will still not give successful crops. Merely removing the acidity 
by a carbonate (of sodium—a nonnutrient—rather than of calcium, in this case) 
does not guarantee the successful growth of the crop. 

As proof that it may be calcium as plant nourishment that is the helpful factor 
in liming a soil, one can repeat Benjamin Franklin’s demonstration and apply 
calcium sulphate, that is, gypsum, to the soil. One might even apply some 
Dow Flake, a calcium chloride. Either of these calcium-carrying compounds 
will make the soil more acid; either will lower the pH decidedly. In spite of 
this fact and because they add calcium, the gypsum and the Dow Flake will 
improve the crops on the initially acid soil either left so, or made more acid. 
We are now resurrecting the ancient art used by Benjamin Franklin, for whom 
liming the soil was a matter of fertilizing it with calcium sulphate, and not one 
of fighting soil acidity with calcium carbonate. 


SOILS MADE NEUTRAL ARE NOT NECESSARILY MADE PRODUCTIVE 
While we were fighting soil acidity, we failed to notice that most of the popu- 


lations of the world are concentrated on acid soils. They are not in the humid 
tropics, where the soils are not acid or where the clay doesn't adsorb much hydro- 
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gen or even much of any nutrient cation. Nor are they on the arid soils that are 
alkaline (high pH values)—a reaction opposite to the acid ( low pH values). 
Soils that are not acid are not necessarily the supporters of many peoples. Yet 
in fighting soil acidity we labor under the belief that if a soil were limed to the 
point of driving out all the acidity, such a soil should be highly productive. 

We now know that even while a soil may be holding considerable acidity or 
hydrogen, it may be holding also considerable calcium or lime. To a much 
smaller extent of its exchange capacity, it is also holding nutrients other than 
calcium. Among these are magnesium, potassium, manganese, and others. But 
these in total are held in much less quantity and by less force than are either 
the calcium or the hydrogen—the former a nutrient and the latter a nonnutrient 
cation, or a positively charged ion. Should we put on lime or calcium enough 
to drive all the acidity out of the soil, that is, to make it neutral or to bring it 
to a pH of 7.0, by putting calcium in place of the hydrogen, all the other nutrients 
would be more readily driven out than would this acid-giving element. 

Liming the soil heavily, then, does not necessarily drive out only the acidity 
i. e., the hydrogen cations. Instead, it would also drive out all other fertility 
cations except calcium. It might load the soil with calcium so completely that 
it could offer only calcium as plant nourishment. Plants would then starve for 
other nutrients even though on a neutral soil. Plants on such a nonacid but cal- 
cium-saturated soil would be starving for all the same nutrients, except calcium, 
as they do on the acid soils. Making soils neutral by saturating them with cal 
cium does not, therefore, make them productive. This is the situation of some 
of the neutral (pH 7.0 and higher) semiarid soils of our Western States. In our 
struggle against soil acidity we need to remember that neutral soils are not the 
productive soils. Instead, productive soils are the acid yet fertile ones that feed 
us and nourish the major portion of the other peoples of the world. 


SOME SOILS NEED THEIR PH CHANGED MUCH, OTHERS BUT LITTLE 


By considering the increasing degrees of soil acidity simply as increasing 
deficiencies of fertility, we find in nature, in general, that as the degree of acidity 
is higher (pH figure is lower), the adsorption or exchange capacity of the soil’ 
is Saturated to a higher degree (larger percentage) by the positive ion, or cation, 
hydrogen. With this higher saturation by hydrogen, there are more hydrogen 
ions per unit of exchange capacity active or not held inactive by the soil: con 
sequently the degree of acidity is higher. The acid is stronger. There are more 
hydrogen ions to make contact with the measuring electrode, and the pH value 
is therefore lower. 

The same holds true for the degree of saturation of the soil’s exchange capacity 
by calcuim, or magnesium, or potassium. As the degree of saturation by any 
one of these nutrient cations goes higher, more of it is active in making contact 
with the plant root and in getting into the growth activities of the plant. These 
cations are nutritional helps coming from the same source as the hydrogen 
cation, namely, the soil colloid. The hydrogen coming from there is not. Be 
cause we have had the gadgets to measure the hydrogen, we have emphasized 
the pH, or the presence of a certain degree of acidity. We have not emphasized 
the absence of all the many fertility cations resulting because the hydrogen has 
replaced them on the negatively charged exchange complex or colloid of the soil. 
We have not had simple gadgets to measure them. 

If, then, we should have a sandy soil, for example (low in clay content and 
thereby low in exchange capacity) with a low pH value or a seriously high degree 
of acidity, or hydrogen saturation, this would conversely represent a low degree 
of saturation of its exchange capacity by calcium, magnesium, potassium, and 
other nutrient cations. Accordingly, then, the addition of but a small amount 
(2 tons per acre) of limestone (calcium and magnesium carbonate) would move 
the pH value up decidedly or shift the degree of acidity to neutral. 

This is similar to changing the degree of heat of a cup of scalding hot coffee 
by putting an ice cube into it. Here a little ice lowers the degree of heat very 
much where there was little total heat. With the sandy soil’s low exchange 
capacity there could not be much total hydrogen, even if the degree of activity 
by it is high: consequently, the pH is changed decidedly toward neutral and 


2 The exchange capacity is expressed as milliequivalents (M. E.) per 100 grams of soil. 
One M. E. means 1 milligram (0.001 grams) of hydrogen or its equivalent. One M. BE. per 
100 grams equals 1 gram in 100,000 grams or 10 in a million, or 10 pounds in a million 


» 


or 20 pounds in 2 million of soil (acre 6% inches deep). 
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the acidity is completely removed. The exchange capacity is loaded very highly, 
in turn, by the calcium or magnesium of the limestone. Then, accordingly, these 
two nutrients become highly active in plant nutrition to make legume crops 
succeed well where on this sandy soil they may have previously failed. 

sy doing no more than using the gadgets, in this case, to measure the change 
in pH (or in the degree of acidity), resulting from liming the soil, one would 
conclude readily that the crop grew better because the pH was changed or the 
acidity was neutralized. One would not concern himself very commonly about 
the increased amounts of calcium, magnesium, and other nutrient ions which 
became so much more active to nourish the plant better. We have no simple 
gadgets to measure these effects; hence we attribute the crop improvements to 
the wrong causes. Grazing animals probably make no such mistakes in their 
choices of forages, judged according to nutritional values in terms of calcium 
and magnesium, rather than in terms of pH of the soil. 

If, on the other hand, we should have a heavy clay soil (high in exchange 
capacity) with a seriously low pH value, or a high degree of acidity, and con 
ersely, of a low degree of saturation of its exchange capacity of calcium, 
magnesium, potassium, and other nutrient cations, the addition of the same 
amount of limestone as was applied to the sandy soil would not change the pH 
value or the degree of acidity significantly. 

This would be similar to dropping an ice cube of carmine solution into a 
bathtub of scalding hot water. The cooling effect would not be recognized, but 
the coloring effect would. Because the larger exchange capacity and larger 
total amount of hydrogen would keep almost the same amount of it active in 
spite of the relatively small amount of limestone, there would be no measurable 
change in the pH of the soil as it is commonly sampled and tested. Yet the 
calcium (magnesium) carbonate would react with the soil to be adsorbed by it 
on the soil’s colloidal complex. It would exchange from there to the plantroots 
to improve the legume crop, even if much active hydrogen left in the soil main- 
trained the pH of the soil near the initial value. There would be focal points 
of calcium (magnesium) in the soil (significantly so if the limestone was drilled) 
to exchange these nutrient cations more actively to the plantroots than before 
the soil was limed. Hence the 2 tons of limestone on the clay soil, initially 
considered of seriously low pH value, may not have changed the pH, although 
t established the legume where it failed previous'y. 

Thus clover may be established on the sandy soil by 2 tons of limestone where 
the pH was changed to a decidedly higher value. Also, clover may be established 
on the clay soil by 2 tons of limestone where the same pH value was not changed 
significantly. Plant behaviors tell us that the changes in the pH values are 
not contributions to the improvement of the crop growth. On the contrary, it 
is the liming as a remedy of the fertility deficiency in its application of calcium 
magnesium) for the crop, and not the change of the pH or degree of acidity 
by the carbonate that is the responsible factor in crop betterment. Different 
soils may differ widely, then, in the extent to which their pH values (or degrees 
of acidity) are changed by soil treatment for growing better crops, when it is 
the deficiency of fertility—and not the degree of acidity—that is the cause of 
the trouble on so-called acid soils. 


EXPERIENCE IS A THOROUGH TEACHER 


It was just such a case of confusion about what pH really means and how 
liming the soil serves plants as cited above, which put a county agent of Missouri 
into an embarrassing predicament many years ago. This occurred when the 
campaigns for lime for clover and prosperity and lime for legumes and livestock 
were at their height. A farmers’ meeting under his leadership was held one 
autumn day on a farm where the soil was about to be prepared for wheat serving 
as a nurse crop for red clover: The crowd assembled at the first field on the 
river hill, a windblown bluff of very fine sandy loam. After testing the soil 
and finding it seriously acid (of low pH figure), it was agreed that, according to 
this pH report on the soil, 2 tons of limestone per acre were needed to grow red 
ciover. 

The farmer crowd then moved down into the river bottom to the second 
field, made up of a heavy clay soil. This soil, under acidity test, revealed the 
same degree of this trouble. The same amount of limestone per acre, 2 tons, 
was deemed necessary as for the field of fine sandy loam. 

After both fields had been plowed, the 2 tons of limestone per acre were 
applied. The soils were disked, the wheat was seeded and followed by the 
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clover seeding the following early spring. The clover stands in the wheat 
stubble the next autumn were excellent in both fields. 

This was reason, and considered a good setting, for another farmer meeting 
on liming and soil acidity. This one started again with the fine sandy loam 
soil, and the test of its pH to reveal the absence of acidity and the good clover 
there, supposedly because the pH value of the soil had been changed to that of 
neutrality. But in the second field, with its clay soil, the degree of acidity under 
retest was the same as before the limestone had been applied. Yet, the crowd 
observing this test was standing in an excellent stubble crop of red clover. The 
county agent Was in a predicament. Here the liming treatment of the soil 
established clover in the second field without changing the pH of the soil, when 
on the first field he had just pointed out that liming the soil established clover 
because, as he erroneously explained, it had changed the degree of acidity, or 
raised the pH of the soil. The pH of these two soils was not shifted to the same 
extent, nor was the acidity changed by the same degree; yet the clover shifts 
were the same; namely, from failure to good stands. 


PLANTS ARE SENSITIVE TO DEGREES OF FERTILITY DEFICIENCY, NOT TO DEGREES 
OF ACIDITY 


That plants are not “sensitive to, or limited by, a particular pH value of the 
soil’’ was demonstrated by experiments at the Missouri Agricultural Experiment 
Station some years ago. The clay fraction was taken out of the Putnam silt 
loam, and electrodialized to make it completely acid (replacing the nutrients by 
hydrogen) which gave it a pH value of 3.6. Six lots of this soil were set apart 
Each was titrated with limewater to reduce its acidity to a certain particular 
degree, or specific pH figure. The lots represented the following series of pH 
values ; namely, 4.0, 4.5, 5.0, 5.5, 6.0, and 6.5. 

Enouch clay was taken from each lot of this series of clays to represent 0.05 
milligram equivalents (M. E.) of exchangeable calcium per plant for a total of 
5O plants, and put into pans of equal amounts of quartz sand. In a second 
series, enough clay from each lot was taken to provide 0.10 milligram equivalents 
(M. E.) of calcium per plant in each of the six pans of sand, or doubling the 
amounts corresponding to the different pH values in the first series. A third 
series of these same different pH values of the soil was set up similarly, except 
that enough clay was used to provide 0.20 milligram equivalents of calcium per 
plant, or four times as much calcium in each pan as in the first series. Thus, 
the three series were triplicates in pH values of the soils, but there was more 
clay, more absorptive-exchange capacity, and more exchangeable calcium by 
2 and 4 times in going to the second and third series from the first. 

Observations of the soybean crops grown on these pans suggested different 
so-called sentitivities to pH values by this crop. By observing the first series 
containing the least amount of clay in the sand (the most sandy soil), and 
thereby the least amount of calcium for the crop (.05 M. E. per plant), one 
would have concluded that soybeans are sensitive to a pH of 5.5 but are not so 
to a pH of 6.0. Had one observed only the second series, the corresponding 
figures in one’s contention would have been pH 5.0 and 5.5. But had only the 
third series been open for observation, one would have put the sensitivity value 
at pH 4.5 and not at pH 5.0. 

Here, then, a lower pH value (or a higher degree of acidity) by as much as 10 
times was the difference in sensitivity brought about by offering 4 times as mucl 
exchangeable calcium as nutrition for the plants. This was brought about merely 
by giving more clay, a heavier texture, to the soil at the same degree of acidity 
in the series, or at the same pH. More exchange capacity offset the significance 
erroneously ascribed to the pH. 

Still more significant was the change in the pH values of the clay-sand soils 
as the result of growing the soybean plants on them. The 3 more highly acid 
soils of pH values, 4.0, 4.5, and 5.0 in the 8 series had all become less 
acid. The growth of the crops had made their pH values in these nine cases 
move upward, or shift toward neutrality. The 3 less acid soils of pH values 
5.5, 6.0, and 6.5 in the 3 series had all become more acid in consequence 
of growing the crop; or this crop growth had moved the pH values downward in 
these 9 soils away from neutrality. These shifts in pH values were as much 
as 1.5 pH, where the original pH values were 6.5. The soils in these instances 
were made 32 times more acid by only the partial or limited growth of the crop. 
Surely, then, when the growth of the crop, or the activities of the plants by way of 
the roots’ contact with the soils make these soils 32 times more acid, one would 
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scarcely say that it is the pH of the soil to which the crop is sensitive, or that a 
crop Will grow only when a certain restricted pH or degree of acidity of the soil 
prevails. Plans are very sensitive to minute degrees of fertility deficiencies, but 
certainly not to degrees of acidity of very wide ranges. 


WISE SOIL MANAGEMENT AIMS AT PLANT NUTRITION RATHER THAN ACIDITY REMOVAL 


Liming the soil, then, as a matter of putting active calcium and active magne 
sium into the acid soil, or even into one that is not necessarily acid. These two 
elements need to be in certain ratios of their respective degrees of saturation of 
the exchange capacity of the soil, if that soil is to grow legumes or protein-rich 
crops. For calcium, this may well be 75 percent, while for magnesium it may well 
be near 10 percent. For potassium the percentage saturation of the exchange 
eapacity of the soil occupied may be from 2 to near 5, Just what percentage 
the other cations, especially the trace elements, should each occupy has not yet 
been specifically suggested. We need, then, some gadgets to measure the activi 
ties of the calcium, the magnesium, the potassium, and other nutrients. Instead 
of becoming so serious about the pH of the soil, we need to become much more 
serious about pCa, pMg, pK, etc., since these are activities of the nutrient ions and 
would help us get a picture of the dynamics by which these move toward the 
plant root for entrance there and nutrition of the plants. 

Since the hydrogen ion, a nonnutrient, is positively charged, as are the nu 
trients calcium, magnesium, and potassium, it is significant to consider hydro- 
gen along with these as the combination representing almost the total exchange 
capacity of the soil. From this total capacity the ratios of the percentage satura- 
tion of that capacity by the nutrients (and also by hydrogen, a nonnutrient) may 
be calculated and adjusted by fertility treatments for most eflicient plant 
nutrition. 

The pH, then, serves to suggest the degree to which the total potential stock 
of nutrients in the soil has been replaced by hydrogen, a nonnutrient; but it 
gives no suggestion as to which nutrients are grossly deficient or to what degree 
the nutrients are imbalanced. It is not an indicator of what kinds or amounts of 
fertility are required to make the soil productive, and has therefore been a hazard 
to keeping soils productive and in nutritional balance. Undue emphasis on, and 
attention to, the pH of the soil to the extent of disregard of the soil's fertility 
saturation for plant nutrition suggests itself as a case where “a little knowledge 
can be a dangerous thing.” 


THE FARMER MUST CONSERVE THE SOIL 


Similar illustrations could be cited for soil treatments with fertilizers, includ 
ing nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, magnesium, and other elements. Sutflice 
it to say that as one cannot diagnose human illness and prescribe on a mass 
scale, so it is similarly hazardous to believe that soil illness can be handled 
likewise. Soil fertility conservation must come about under the interest, knowl 
edge and effort of the owner of that soil. ‘The soil as his patient will be healthy 
because of his attention to it as the nurse who follows the diagnosis of mature 
judgment in wise soil management, rather than suggestions from simple 
gadgetry. 

In my humble opinion this committee may well consider permitting the decisions 
as to the operation of the program of agricultural conservation assistance to be 
made by the farmer without mandatory restrictions which have appeared in 
the 1954 agricultural conservation program for the first time since this program 
began in 1936. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Ausrecut. I am concerned about the matter of conservation of 
the soil in which a lot of us are interested, but as this publication 
has it here, the farmer and the landowner are expected to accom- 
plish it. But that does not relieve the rest of us of our respon- 
sibility to help the cause. That is what I take it your committee 
is trying to do, to help the cause of conservation. 

I am concerned in trying to help that cause especially when we lay 
down so many details that in the farmers’ minds it will be very com- 
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plicated rather than simple. I should like to quote from this national 
bulletin, on page 6, where it says: 

For those practices which authorize Federal cost sharing for minimum required 
applications of liming materials and commercial fertilizers the minimum required 
application which cost sharing is authorized shall in each case be determined 
on the basis of a current soil test. 

appreciate the compliment that pays to our laboratories for soil 
testing, but at this moment the evolution of the techniques of soil 
testing has not progressed quite far enough to be much beyond 
laboratory manipulations. It can scarcely yet replace the good, sound 
judgment, and diagnosis which you get when you really go out there 
and face the problet m and know the soil. 

So I am doubting the wisdom, Mr. Chairman, of mandatory regu 
lations on national levels for soil treatments quite in that detail. 

The simpler manipulation in the laboratory is a prescription for 
what you are going to do out there on the farm but it is not quite 
complete enough. So while we are trying honestly to work out these 
soil tests, they are scarcely in a shape so complete that you want to 
codify them and put them on the record from which in future years 
our evolution of knowledge regarding what we ought to do progresses 
so far beyond them. 


SOIL TESTING 


As a case in question, for instance soil testing, started when the use 
lime was brought in. We studied that idea of liming and we 
started with the idea that we use lime to get rid of soil ac idity ; ; that 
has become a practice and is running on that belief. Now we dis 


cover that we do not lime for removal of soil acidity. We do not lime 
to use the carbonate part of that lime compound to get rid of the acid 
ity. We really lime to apply the calcium and magnesium of the 
lime. Soil testing is shifting and improving but still soil testing for 
the degree of acidity is so common but not so basic that it must be 
considered. I would be reluctant to have us continuing to test the 
soil for degree of acidity instead of for the purpose of putting lime 
for the calcium and magnesium. 

So the soil testing practice for soil acidity is still viewed as a matter 
of degree of acidity, because we have got simple, quick gadgets to 
measure that. Now you can put soil through the laboratory and have 
a quick report on the degree of acidity, but that is now not a reliable 
basis. Our recent knowledge has moved forward on that matter. 
For instance, this idea of a degree of acidity has remained with us. 
It is tradition now. It is still in the laboratories. I am afraid 
this regulation will rest on that viewpoint when it ought to move 
forward to better understanding of liming as fertility addition to the 
soil. 

So my document here is to take up this simple idea that the degree 
of acidity is not determining the soil as nutrition for the crop. But if 
we emphasize the idea of soil tests, we shall continue procedures soon 
outmoded. 

So I have taken the time in this document, Senator, to show how 
that little science has led us astray and that we are slowly progressing 
now from fighting soil acidity to feeding the crop with lime. 
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SOIL — 


I have tried to show you that a acidity is different in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, especially west of about the 98th meridian 
where we do not worry about soil acidity but have alkalinity. It is 
still a problem of plant nutrition in either case. If we can feed the 
plant in the presence of acidity, which we now can, the matter of 
pH tests would be an unreliable proc edure to use. So in this state- 
ment I am trying to show that getting rid of the acidity of a soil does 
not necessarily make it productive. 

Also if you took this pH idea and changed every soil for just so 
much pH, in some soils you do not need to change it much as is true 
for a soil heavy in clay. There you do not need to make much change 
in pH because it has such a tre smendous exchange capacity. Ina sandy 
soil you — change it considerably. So I have cited an illustration 
on page 13, in which we have the soil at the same pH, but we can 
feed different amounts of calcium in that same pH and have sick 
plants or healthy plants all at the same pH. 

Where we use soil testing criteria like degree of acidity as a blanket 
order, it just will not cover the case. Plants, after all are sensitive to 
their deficiencies nutrition and not to this matter of degree of acidity. 

So I would like to suggest that we look at soil conservation in terms 
of the farmer’s problems. He cannot understand all of this, but he 
is learning as fast as he can. 


LABORATORY GROWTH 


Laboratories are growing in numbers. In some States the farmers 
have their own laboratories. They are tussling with the problem. 
In my humble opinion, it is the education of the farmer and his 
knowledge in the last analysis that is going to conserve the soil. If 
soil conservation comes, the landowner and the farmers, as this doc 
ument suggests, will have to conserve. The rest of us have an obliga- 
tion to help in that cause and that is why we are concerned about it. 
lhe farmer, after all, must farm first. Then if he farms well, soil 
conservation will be a byproduct, because we did not have soil erosion 
when our soils were still in their virgin fertility when we first plowed 
them up. So in my opinion erosion has come because we have weak 
ened the creative strength of that soil by which it used to grow its 
own covering quickly. Now we have it to where it cannot grow its 
own cover. We are proposing to go out and put cover on it prea 
undergirding the fertility of that soil by which that cover will grow. 

So we can talk about the mechanics of cover, but you cannot se y an 
order to Sears, Roebuck for cover on that farm and put it over. It 
has to grow there. 

The basic story is the fertility of the soil and we are just beginning 

now to start with our own ideas of understanding why we lime, how 
we lime, how we put on phosphate, and why we put it on, and how 
we pus on potash, why we put it on. 

Before we make these directives quite so specific, I would like to 
leave the subject open to work with the farmer and think with him 
rather than try too much to think for him. That is the basis of my 
statement here, gentlemen. I would like to leave that thought. If 
we can do some thinking to put him in his business with the same 
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general privileges as some other things have, I would like to see tha 
done. We cannot expect him to make a living and feed the rest of u 
and do it all just for the privilege of being a farmer. 

Senator Young. The farmer is very interested in that kind of so 
conservation. 

Dr. Auprecnur. He is taking on just as fast as he can and growing 
beautifully. 

There is no question about it. 

Senator Young. How do you propose to get your thoughts across 
to the farmer better ? 

Dr. Arsrecur. I do not know that we ought to complain about the 
rate it is going at. In my humble opinion, the farmer is taking this 
thing as fast as he can and as an education procedure, T am afraid he 
is learning faster than some of the rest of us would be learning if 
we were in the same condition. He is one of the keenest naturalists 
that we have outdoors. 

Senator Youna. He has to have knowledge of more subjects thai 
men in almost any other business. 

Dr. Acsrecut. He is studying day and night. He is not failing to 
study. I am supporting his case wholeheartedly. Our problem is to 
think with him rather for him. I am afraid this is too much of 
attempt to think for him rather than with him. 

a Youne. You make a good point. 

ator ELLENDER. As you know, under the soil-conservation pro 
gram we started out by providing incentives to farmers to do thus and 
so, to improve produc tion. Do you think that ought to be continued ¢ 

Dr. Atsrecur. They were our incentives as we thought the “y ought 
to be. I am afraid we did not take the farmers’ judgment in som« 
of those incentives. 

Senator ELtenver. For instance, I did not hear all of your state 
ment, but take this liming that you talked about along with othe: 
waatinods of fertilization. It may be entirely possible that it was only 
thre ugh the methods that were invoked at the time that so muc} 
fertilizer is used and that the farmer was shown the way as to it 
effect. 

Dr. Avsrecut. If you will separate what the farmer did by himsel| 
from the incentive payments, that increase in liming by the farmer 
a nice oradual curve on his own accord. Of course, it took a sudde) 
jump in there when we gave him the additional incentives, but his 
knowledge was a nice growing curve. 


ACTIVITIES OF FEDERAL LAND BANK 


All of us want to make that farmer hustle because we ean see this 
thing in a little broader light than he can. His problem is to make 
living and to farm and to try at the same time to protect the land. 
So if I may cite the activities of the Federal land bank: In 1932, you 
will recall, that the Federal land bank had a tremendous amount of 
land in its hands. So they were searching for all the good agrono 
mists to help them make ‘those farms successful. They made five 


classifications of farms with the best soil all the way down to the 


poorest soil. 
They have not published it, but some of us who work with them 
know their records. We know that there was only one class of farms 
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that the Federal land bank could manage and keep from going in 
debt worse. The other four classes they could not manage without 
loss. So it was an awfully good policy for them to turn around and 
sell all five classes back to the farmer. 

When you come to managing this land and making it pay, and 
still conserve the soil, you have some real problems. If that point is 
n order, I have a second paper here that raises that question. 

If we will look at the farming business in exactly the same lhght 
is we do any other business, we will discover in every business out- 
side of agriculture you have your capital self perpetuating. That is, 
f 1 invest $100,000 in a stock of goods in a main street store, IT am 
et up to perpetuate that £100,000. If I make a dollar sale, that is 
not a dollar profit. Isave 60 cents to go back onto the shelf to restock 
my goods. I have to do that. I save 25 cents to operate, and I save 
ih cents margin. So that capital is self-perpetuating. 

If I buy a hundred thousand dollars worth of producing mineral 
supply as soil out here in the country and start farming, I do not have 
any chance to perpetuate that capital. If I sell a bushel of corn for 
$1.50, the average individual does not know that I am taking about 
80 cents worth of minerals out of that soil or off the shelf when I 
bought the $100,000 worth. Wath that kind of a setup, with no de- 
preciation and with selling on a buyer’s market and buying on a 
seller’s market, you cannot per petu: ite this fertility capital which we 
are trying to conserve, That is a rather basic problem that makes 
this thing complicated. 

If I may add that second statement that I have here, I would ap- 
preciate it. 

Senator Younae. That will be placed in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


LIME THE Sor. To Correct Its MAJor FERTILITY DEFICIENCIES 


William A. Albrecht, Department of Soils, College of Agriculture, University 
of Missouri 


Liming the soil, so that this practice can build up the fertility reserve of 
calcium (and magnesium), has gone unappreciated all too long. Instead, we 
have persisted in the erroneous belief that the benefits to crops from liming 
result from the reduction of soil acidity by the applied carbonate. We are 
vradually realizing that our productive soils, under annual rainfalls abundant 
enough to give larger crop yields, must contain more of calcium (and of mag- 
nesium) in the exchangeable (available) form than of any other fertility ele- 
ment. The laboratory gadgets for measuring soil acidity in degree—and in 
total—have absorbed our interest so completely, and for all too long a time, 
that they kept us from recognizing the services by limestone in the nutrition of 
the crops in the field. We failed to connect the activities and ratios of the fer- 
tility elements, exchangeable and active, in the soil with the nutrition of the 

lant. We were oblivious to the facts (@) that calcium is one of the elements 
which the growing plants must find in the soil very early, and (b) that it seems 
to serve in setting up the conditions by which the other nutrient elements and 
ompounds are mobilized into the roots for crop growth. We are gradually 
coming around, however, to see that by liming the soil we are fertilizing it with 
the two major nutrient elements, namely, calcium and magnesium. Accordingly, 
this practice is taking on a new classification and a greater significance. 

Now that we view most of the plant nutrition processes as a case of the posi- 
tively charged elements held on the clay exchanging from there for the non 
nutrient hydrogen, or acid, coming from the plant root, the extensive soil testing 
is pointing out that crop production requires larger amounts of the exchangeable 
calcium in the humid soils than of any other fertility element Calcium is 
especially important in the production of proteins. These are the only compounds 
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capable (a) of giving cell multiplication or growth, (0) of protecting the plants 
against disease, etc., and (c) of reproducing them by seeds. It is required by 
legumes for this reason more than for the suitable degree of soil acidity of which 
the carbonate of calcium might have been the producer. Lime is important 
because its calcium (and magnesium) nourish the crops. 

In order to appreciate just how much exchangeable calcium a productive so 
contains, let us consider the soil test results from a good silt loam, a Corn Belt 
soil like the Marshall of North Missouri or lowa. This has a total exchange 
capacity of near 18 milligram equivalents. This figure tells us that such a soil 
could hold by adsorption, and for possible exchange, 18 milligrams of active 
hydrogen—a nonnutrient and acid—per 100 grams of soil, or the equivalent in 
other postitively charged ions. This would be 18 pounds of hydrogen per 100,000 
of soil or 300 pounds of hydrogen per plowed acre of 2 million pounds. For good 
crop production, it is considered well that about 75 percent of the soil’s exchange 
capacity should be taken by calcium, and from 7 to 10 percent by magnesium 
These make up the maximum two of all the nutrient elements held by the adsorp- 
tive and exchange capacity of the soil, or nearly 85 percent of the total capacity 
For potassium, the next item in order, the figure is 2 to 5 percent. This leaves 
but 10 to 16 percent of the soil’s exchange capacity for all the other necessary 
positive ions of nutrient services to the crops. 

In terms of pounds per acre of soil of plow depth, or 6 to 7 inches deep, these 
percentage saturation values as replacements in equivalents for hydrogen o1 
acidity represent (a) 5,400 pounds of calcium, (b) 302 to 432 of magnesium, and 
(¢c) 280 to 700 pounds of potassium. Even with these amounts occupying the 
soil’s absorbing power, it would have capacity remaining to hold the other nu 
trients in ample amounts, especially the trace elements, and then also some capac 
ity for hydrogen or acidity, as the favorable soil condition. Plants are nourished 
better in the presence of some soil acidity. 

Let us note that the amount of exchangeable calcium in this series is more 
than 10 times the maximum of the nearest amount of anyone of the others. sy 
finding such calcium values in terms of the requirements for plant nutrition, we 
begin to get some basic concept of the importance of liming for the calcium 
supplied to feed the crop rather than for the carbonate incorporated to fight the 
soil acidity. 

All of this may well serve to classify the liming of our humid soils into the 
eategory of farm operations more technical than those of merely dumping any 
kind of limestone on the land, and of proceeding under the belief that if a littl 
is good, more will be better. It puts liming into the group of skilled operations 
calling for a clear-cut diagnosis of the soil’s condition before treatment is under 
taken. Testing the particular soil for its shortages in calcium and magnesium in 
order to build up its supplies of these by either a calcic or dolomitic stone, or both 
makes liming a prescribed nourishment of the crops. This is a treatment differ 
ent from one of using the carbonate of any stone, regardless of whether calcic o1 
dolomitic, merely to reduce the degree, or the total, of soil acidity. 

Viewed from the vantage point of plant nutrition, liming the soil becomes the 
application of fertility elements of quantities nearly 10 to 20 times as large as 
any of the other elements commonly used in commercial fertilizers. It becomes 
then a major fertilizing performance. Surely under such large amounts applied 
according to soil test, and under the concept of lime as our foremost fertilizer, the 
business of limestone production and distribution should feel itself playing the 
major role in maintaining the fertility and productivity of our soils. 

Unfortunately for the liming of the soils, like for the other fertility restorative 
treatments, its services in food production for all of us, rather than for profit 
only to the farmer, are not yet recognized nor appreciated. The S5 percent of 
us in the urban portion of our population do not yet feel any obligation to help 
maintain the fertility resources coming to us gratis from out of the rural area 
We are set up in urban commercial businesses and industries of which the laws, 
economics, and taxation procedures are so formulated under carefully lobbied 
legislation that our capital investments in them are self-perpetuating. Even for 
the minerals or rocks taken out of the limestone quarry, for example, the owner 
investor may be allowed a depreciation, or depletion, figure as high as 15 percent 
of the income. For the owner-investor in an oilwell, it may be a larger amount. 
The capital investment in these mineral businesses is soon recovered. 

But for the mineral fertility taken out of the soil and delivered in the crops 
to the urban population without charge for it, there is as yet no economist or 
authority on taxation suggesting the justice of a depletion allowance to the 
landowner, or investor in that kind of real estate, for the perpetuation of his 
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apital in his farming business. His investment in the minerals in the soil for 
the food production for all of us is being liquidated gradually under an economic 
thinking (or the lack of it) which contends that the farmer is thereby taking 
i profit. On the contrary, he is compelled to throw his financial, and our national, 
security by installments into the bargain every time he makes a sale of his 
products. Those of us on the urban receiving end of that transaction get those 
nstallments gratis and flush them into the sea. We are parties to the crime 
f soil-fertility exploitation, but yet are crying against the rising costs of living. 
We are slow to see that such short sightedness (or absence of any sightedness) in 
our economic, agricultural, and other policies toward the fertility resources in 
the soil are undermining seriously our national security. All this is the more 
erious with a growing pressure on the soil’s production potential by our own 
increasing population to say nothing of that by the rest of the world calling on us 
to share that potential with them. 

Liming our soils deserves consideration as an operation undergirding our 
future security in food, and particularly those foods of high protein content 
We have long known that lime is needed for legumes. We are slow to see that 
need as one for the production of the protein, rather than the tonnage, yield of 
the crop. It is lime via that route that gets us our meat, milk and eggs. Viewed 
n this light, one cannot escape the question whether we dare expect the farmer 
to continue liquidating his fertility assets under the false concept of taking a 
profit and at the same time ask him to purchase large amounts of calcium and 
magnesium to aggravate his rate of liquidation all the more. Isn’t it about time 
that as a basic agricultural policy we design the required machinery of eco 
nomics and taxation to guarantee the self-perpetuation of the farmer's fertility 
capital which must feed all of us, both urban and rural? 

Perhaps now that the fertility restoration by liming the soil is moving itself 
into the more exact category of soil chemistry for the nutrition of our plants, 
our animals and ourselves, should not the maintenance of the soil fertility and 
thereby of agricultural industry be interpreted by the same views in economics 
and taxation as those prevailing in other industries? 

Perhaps we can bring about self-perpetuation of our soil fertility capital under 
the agricultural business in the rural areas in the same manner as perpetuation 
prevails for monetary capital under all businesses in our urban centers. If that 
situation is consummated, then liming the soil for calcium’s sake will become 
big business by meeting the major needs in our soils, namely, lime and other 
fertility-restorating helps through which there can be guaranteed greater na 
tional food security for the future for all of us 


CONSERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


Dr. Atsrecutr. We have no means of protecting that money in- 
vested in our soil fertility which is our national strength. There is 
where our national strength lies. So, by whatever way you con 
serve, Lam for it. I would be the last fellow to miss any opportunity 
to protect that strength, because that is our food strength. 

Senator Exitenper. I have always entertained the belief that the 
land of this country, although in the possession of individuals, is held 
in trust for all of us, and for future generations too, because upon 
it is produced the lifeblood of our existence, food and fiber. For that 
reason, it strikes me that the Federal Government ought to step in 
and help to the extent of its ability to conserve and preserve these 
God-given natural resources. That is why I have been a strong ad- 
vocate of the soil conservation program. In my humble judgment 
it has been a good way by which we were able to increase our farm 
production in the past 12 years, to the extent of 35 to 36 percent on 
less land. 

The way that was accomplished was through providing the farmer 
with a little incentive. <A fellow even though he does not know too 
much about the technical aspects, is going to conform to the wishes 
of his Government. He is going to produce. The Government says: 
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“Please produce so much, and in order to show you that we are right 
or that we feel that way, we are going to let you have this. You try 
it out.” 

So, it led the way to some extent. 

I have had personal experience. I used to grow potatoes in 
Louisiana. 

Dr. Arsreciur. I would be the last one to discredit anything we 
have done. Tam not quite ready to prescribe the dose for the patient, 
but I like to be careful about making a good diagnosis of this prob 
lem. What we have ahead of us is to do a much better job because 
this matter of incentive means opportunity. We are now around to 
serious responsibility. 

Senator Yr ung. Thank you very much, Dr. Albrecht. 

The next witness is Mr. G. H. Williams, president of the Corn 
States Serum Co., Omaha, Nebr. 


STATEMENT OF G. H. WILLIAMS, PRESIDENT, THE CORN STATES 
LABORATORIES, INC., OMAHA, NEBR. 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Mr. Witi1aMs. That is right, Senator. My remarks are directed to 
an elimination from the budget of the Department of Agriculture ap 
propriations as shown on page 4 of the House committee report under 
the heading “Plant and animal diseases and pest control,” and elimi- 
nation of $41,808 for the control of virus, serum, toxin, et cetera. 

I have a statement in writing, which I would like to read, with your 
permission, Mr, Chairman. 

Senator Youne. You may proceed. 

Mr. WitxiaMs. I am present to request the reinstatement of an item 
of $41,808 to the appropriation for the Department of Agriculture for 
purposes of supervision and inspection of biological production in 
plants and laboratories licensed under the Virus, Serum, Toxin Act 
of 1913, the products of which are used for the prevention, treatment, 
und control of diseases of mee ic animals and poultry. 

I was requested to appear by Mr. True Davis, chairman of the 
control agency, which agency represents producers and handlers 
of anti-hog-cholera serum and hog-cholera virus pursuant to a mar- 
keting agreement and order under act of Congress, Public Law 320, 
approved August 24, 1935. Also, I speak for most other licensed pro- 
ducers of produc ts not subject to the marketing agreement order. 

Licensing of laboratories and plants, supervision and inspection are 
mandatory under the Virus, Serum, Toxin Act of 1913, the general 
purpose of said act being to make it unlawful to prepare, sell, barter, 
or exchange, any worthless, contaminated, dangerous, or harmful 
virus, serum, toxin, or analogous products intended for use in domestic 
animals, and to require all such products to be prepared in compliance 
with regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture in l- 
censed establishments. 


SERUM PRODUCTION CENTERS 


There are at present 68 licensed laboratories and plants of which 
20 produce anti-hog-cholera serum and hog-cholera virus, 17 produce 
hog-cholera vaccines of various types, and 46 produce other biologicals. 
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Senator Exnenper. All of those are presently privately operated, | 
presume { 

Mr. WituiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. Where is this inspection made / 

Mr. WituraMs. At the laboratories. 

Senator Ex,nenper. To what extent do the States Inspect these vac 
cines when they come from the laboratory to where they are used ¢ 

Mr. WituiaMs. Very little, for this reason: That under the Virus, 
serum, Toxin Act of 1913, Federal inspection and regulation is neces 
sary in order to provide for interstate shipment. 

There are approximately 90 to 100 different products being pro 
duced at these establishments. 

There has been a constant increase in the number of products pro 
duced under license. As knowledge of disease processes expand, or 
recognition made of hitherto unrecognized diseases, or where unfor 
tunate importation of foreign disease occurs, as has happened in the 
last 2 or 3 years, there is always the possibility that a biologie will 
be needed and perfected for such conditions. 

Thus, in 1944, according to an official Bureau announcement at 
tached to this statement, there were approximately 60 products pro 
duced in licensed establishments. In this past 10 years, the list has 
increased approximately 3314 percent. . 

Some of these new products require plants, buildings, and equip 
ment entirely separate and apart from those used for other purposes. 
In the past 5 years, and I am coming to the point in my remarks why 
I am here, but in the 8 or 10 such separate and segregated establish 
ments have been erected for the production of modified live virus hog 
cholera vaceines. ‘This means these require inspection. 

Senator Extenper. You cannot ship except when they are inspected ? 

Mr. WiiuiaMs. That is right. That is the Virus, Toxin Act of 
1913. Many States, including your own, and North Dakota, practi 
cally all the States, have laws which say that unless a biologie is 
produced according to Federal regulations, it is not salable in that 
State. 

Senator Ex.itenper. Must it bear the stamp of approval of the 
Federal Government ? 

Mr. WituiaMs. Yes, sir, and labeled under directions 

You are no doubt familiar with the general nature and use of such 
products but you may not have been aware of the fact, just mentioned, 
that they are produced in separate establishments, or the reasons 

hich compel such segregation. 

I am talking of these modified hog cholera vaccines. 


MODIFIED VIRUS 


The nature of a modified virus is essentially different than the true 
or virulent virus from which it was derived. Having been attenu- 
ated or modified, it must be so maintained. It cannot fluctuate back 
and forth to varying degrees of virulence. Therefore, there can be 
no intermingling of the modified with the true virus. Employees 
may not be interchanged between establishmerits producing these 
products in day-to-day operations because of the danger of transfer 
ring virulent virus to the vaccine premises. Such an occurrence 
would close down the vaccine establishment and possibly result in 
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loss of valuable production animals and products, which would be 
tantamount to a contaminated product. 


INSPECTORS 


Senator E.tenper. Do these inspectors remain on the premises at 
all times? 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. They have been since the advent of these vaccines 
because of the reasons I am stating. The Department of Agricul- 
ture has found it necessary to put men in these establishments and 
keep them there. For the same reason that employees cannot be 
transferred, neither can inspectors in day-to-day operations. They 
might go home at night and change clothes and take a bath and thor- 
oughly disinfect their hands and clothing, and then be assigned to 
another plant. But from day to day they can’t do that. At least, 
there is not time. They cannot get over to the other place; they 
cannot disinfect themselves during the day. It would take a change 
of 2 or 3 suits of clothing, et cetera, 

Sanahes ELLeNpER. | notice the amount requested for 1955 is the 
same as was provided for 1954. 

Mr. Wiituiams. That is right. 

Senator Estenper. You say because of these additional—— 

Mr. Witutams. No. Excuse me, sir. The committee report has 
decreased that. 

Senator Exitenpver. To the extent you say, but would you be satis 
fied if the committee were to recommend the same amount as was 
spent last year ¢ 

Mr. Wiiii1aMs. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. Even though, as you have indicated, there are 
new concerns that have come into the picture in manufacturing 

vaccines ¢ 

Mr. Witu1aMs. I doubt if I made it clear, but last year the Depart- 
ment asked for $30,000 which was used to put these inspectors at 
these 8 plants. So if we have the same amount as we had last year, 
we will get by. 

Senator ELLenper. It will take care of these new plants? 

Mr. WituiaMs. Yes, sir. 

For this reason inspectors cannot be alternated between the two 
establishments in day-to-day operations. Therefore, in the past 3 
years the regulatory service has been obliged to provide for inspection 
at possibly 8 to 10 new establishments. 

It is true that with the development of hog cholera vaccines, volume 
of production of serum and virus has decreased. But, notwithstand 
ing the number of animals and volume of production has declined, the 
number of essential operations requiring inspection remains the same. 
Thus the regulatory service must provide about the usual inspection 
for laboratories as heretofore, plus inspection for the new establish 
ments. Otherwise, inspection in one or the other must be sacrificed. 


- CURTAILMENT IN INSPECTION 


It is my understanding that in event the item of $41,000 is eliminated 
from the budget, inspection in the vaccine establishments will be neces- 
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sarily greatly curtailed, or eliminated. This would be a misfortune 
in view of the interest of swine raisers in these products, and it may 
be an injustice to a new product which holds excellent promise of use- 
fulness in the prevention of hog cholera. Vaccine-production methods 
are still in the formative stage in many establishments. Entirely dif- 
ferent methods and equipment are required. 

It would be unfortunate if promising new products should fall into 
disrepute because of in: idequate supervision and inspection. Simi- 
larly, the regulatory service must be always prepared to meet new and 
unexpected ‘demands for inspection for biologicals which are from 
time to time developed. Certain laboratories are right now carrying 
on research which will lead to new products—an example being “blue 
tongue and scrapie of sheep,” both of which diseases have been re- 
cently diagnosed in this country and are probably of foreign origin. 
Probably at this moment several applications for new products are 
pending in the regulatory files. All of them will require inspection 
services if the intent and purpose of the Virus, Serum, Toxin Act of 
1913 is fulfilled. 

In the judgment of our industry, no good purpose can be served 
by serious curtailment of the supervision “and inspection of biological 
products. The security of large segments of our vast animal popula- 
tion rests on protection from disease, There must always be a high 
degree of cooperation between the Government, the licensed establish- 
ments, and the livestock industry if this security is maintained. 

An appropriation for supervision and inspection of disease-con- 
trolling products is:an investment in animal health and national se- 
curity. In this instance the requested appropriation is small—only 
$41,000. It will be returned to the livestock industry manyfold. I 
therefore respectfully request favorable action by this committee for 
reinstatement of the item of $41,000 for the Animal Disease Eradica- 
tion Branch of the Department of Agriculture. 

I do want to insist that we have the same amount in that appropria- 
tion as we had last year. 

Senator Exxenper. The figure must be wrong—$14,880. 

Mr. Witt1aMs. On page 4 of the House committee report the amount 
stated as deleted is $41,808 for that purpose. That figure must have 
been transposed. 


HOG CHOLERA VACCINE MANUFACTURE 


The development of a modified hog-cholera vaccine seems to have 
made quite an impression on the farmers of this country, our hog 
raisers. I am not prepared to say everything about the future of the 
product, but it does bear considerable promise. In fact, it is being 
quite widely used and it is being manufactured in 8 to 10 new establish- 
ments which indicates that the manufacturers think pretty well of 
its future. 

In order to carry that work on in regard to new products and in or- 
der that products have a fair chance to be of value to this industry, 
it should have the benefit of Federal inspection. I would like very 
much to have you gentlemen and the committee approve the reinstate- 
ment of the $41,808. 

Senator Exrenper. Personally, I do not see how we can escape it, 
since it is provided in the law that inspection service must be done 
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through the Federal Government in order to permit interstate ship- 
ment. 

Mr. WituiaMs. That is very true and the Department certainly real- 
izes it. Mr. Davis of St. Joseph, who is the head of this control 
agency, asked me if I would come down and explain the situation. | 

called the regulatory department and asked them if this amount is de 
rm ‘ted what would happen. They said, “Well, we will just have to take 
out an inspector from each of these vaccine laboratories because the 
other ismandatory.” They are spread thin now, gentlemen. 

Senator Youn«G. P he budget estimate is $: 540,282; is that right? 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. I do not know the general appropriation. I am 
merely acquainted with the appropriation for this particular item 
That is all Lam concerned with. 

Senator Youne. There is a raise over 1953, though. Then they had 
$498,474 for this item, “General investigation of the control of the 
importation, shipping, marketing of virus, serums, toxins,” et cetera 

Mr. Wiutuiams. I do not know the general appropriation. I am 
compare it with any of the others. 

Senator Youne. | was wondering why it was increased in 1954 over 
1953. ‘ 

Mr. Winuiams. I cannot tell you that. 

Senator ELLENpER. I thought you stated it was due to the fact that 
S new plants had been established in the last 2 years. 

Mr. WituraMs. I think the question related to the general overall 
appropriation for that purpose. 

Senator ELLenper. But yours is included in that plant, is it ? 

Mr. Wintiams. Yes. This is just the one item I am talking about, 
the one item of $41,808. 

Senator YounG. That isa reduction in the overall amount ? 

Mr. Wittiams. It is just a reduction for that one particular item 
It is a reduction of 541,808 for the control, inspection, and supervi 
sion of biological products. I mean it is a reduction from the esti 
mate, but with that figure it would be about the same as 1954. If that 
S41,808 were allowed, the appropriation would be the same as last 
year. That is what we are asking for. 

Senator Youne. That would restore the appropriation item to the 
previous vear’s level under which we are now operating ? 

Mr. Wu1ams. The only thing I know of the appropriation figure 
is this item in itself. That is the only one I am interested in. 


POSSIBLE ERADICATION OF DISEASE 


I am asking you gentlemen, because of the import: ince of the hog 
industry, and we all ‘know about that, so there is no use dise ussing it, 
but here is a new product that may prove highly useful. In fact, some 
people talk about it being useful in the ultimate eradication of the 
disease. Whether that is true or not, I will not attempt to say. But 
it has current usefulness and it has to be manufactured in accord: ance 
with regulations of the Department of Agriculture if it is sold i 
interstate commerce. If they cannot give it adequate inspection, the 
product may be brought into disrepute. It may not be properly man 
ufactured in some establishments, at least. Therefore. to give a product 
like that a good chance, we ought to have proper inspection. 
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Senator YouneG, Inspection is awfully important in these serums 
ind vaccines, 

Mr. WuiaMs. Very definitely, Senator. There is no question, I 
will not take any more of your time, but I sincerely hope that you will 
have time to look this over more carefully. 

Senator Young. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, preside nt of the Institute of American Poul 
try Industries, is the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF DR. CLIFF D. CARPENTER, PRESIDENT, INSTITUTE 
OF AMERICAN POULTRY INDUSTRIES, CHICAGO, ILL., ACCOM- 
PANIED BY JOSEPH PARKER, GENERAL COUNSEL 


INSPECTION AND GRADING FEES, POULTRY AND EGGS 


Dr. Carpenrer. I have with me Mr. Parker, our Washingten 
ounsel. 

Senator Youn. You have a very good counsel. 

Dr. Carrener. My name is Cliff D. Carpenter. I am president of 
the Institute of American Poultry Industries, 221 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

The institute is a nonprofit organization chartered in 1926, and is 
engaged in programs designed to bring consumers higher quality 
poultry and eggs, to increase returns to producers, and to further the 
interests generally of the poultry and egg industry. The institute and 
its members « ‘omprise persons engaged in production, breeding, hatch 


ng, processing, and marketing of poultry and eggs. 
(re 


I want to emphasize that the poultry and egg industry probably 
affects more farmers over a wider area than any other agricultural 
crop. Poultry and eggs are the third largest producer of farm income. 
It is exceeded only by meat animals and dairy products. Over 4 mil 
lion farmers gross over $4 billion per year from poultry and eggs. 
The great bulk of these farmers are small farmers. Those engaged in 
processing and marketing upon whom the farmers must depend to 
process and distribute the poultry and eggs produced are also small 
business men, 

We requested permission to appear before you today, because of 
the announcement by the Department of Agriculture that Inspection 
and grading fees for poultry and eggs, along with fruits and vege 
tables and certain other commodities were to be increased substantial 
ly. We have learned that this increase has been brought about be 
cause of a proposal in the budget to eliminate the funds which have 
been appropriated in the past to pay certain items of overhead in 
the performance of the inspection and grading services, and because 
increased amounts are being charged as overhead against this service. 

As you gentlemen know, the inspection and grading services for 
poultry and eggs have been conducted for a number of years on a 
permissive basis. ‘They were provided in order to aid in the market 
ing processes, to enhance returns to producers, and to provide con 
sumers with higher quality, wholesome products. The benefits of 
these services without question are enjoyed by every segment of ow 
society. It is difficult for us, therefore, to understand the proposal 
to eliminate the rather meager sums which have been appropriated 
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for these services, especially in view of the large sums being paid by 
the industry. Ostensibly, the proposal is an economy measure. It 
appears to be based on the proposition that the small amount which 
has been borne by all the people can now be shifted to only a few of 
the people. ‘This we think is false economy and is likely to result in 
great damage to the poultry and egg industry, to the farmers, and 
to the public generally. The mere shifting of the cost will not elimi- 
nate it. It must be paid by someone. 

Poultry is selling well below parity and the addition of further 
costs at this time is likely to result in even lower prices to producers or 
higher costs to consumers. To avoid either of these undesirable re- 
sults, it may be necessary for many users of the service to drop the 
service and instead of obtaining more revenue out of the increased 
fees, suheaasiaiie less may ac tually be derived. And the marketing 
services which have been developed and are beneficial to all will be 
lost. Instead of giving greater emphasis to marketing, which was 
one of the reasons for the recent reorganization of the Department, 
this action might well cause an abandonment of one of the important 
aids to marketing which has been developed by the Department. 

There is something incongruous to our way of thinking about a pro- 
posal which on the one hand would substantially increase appropriated 
funds for research and education, and on the other hand Wipe out 
completely the very modest appropriation which aids in carrying into 
effect the results of some of the marketing research. It looks to us 
like an attempt to take a step forward and a step backward at the same 
time. We doubt whether those who proposed this action really in- 
tended this result, but it is a fact nevertheless, 


FEES COLLECTED FROM POULTRY AND EGG INDUSTRY 


What are we actually talking about in terms of money? In all, the 
reduction in appropriated funds proposed by this action would 
amount only to about $500,000 for all commodities. For poultry and 
eggs, the item is gre: itly less. Contrast this with the revenue being 
received from fees collected from the poultry and egg industry. Over 
$3 million is being paid by the poultry and egg industry alone, and 
we are seeking an appropriation of only about $200,000 to defray 
indirect overhead charged against this program. 

The inspection and grading services in the Department have grown 
more or less like Topsy. At the present time, there is a wide variance 
between the relative contributions made to the inspection and grading 
services by the different commodity groups. Some are provided almost 
entirely out of appropriated funds. Others are partially self-sustain- 
ing, and poultry and eggs is almost entirely so. We are proud of the 
position of poultry and eggs, but we believe there is a point beyond 
which we should not be asked to go. We think it may be appropriate 
at some time in the future to consider the entire question of the costs 
of these various programs and the disparity which now exists between 
commodities, but such a decision should be made by the Congress and 
not by someone in the Department or in the Bureau of the Budget, 
who is looking solely to a false standard of economy and disregarding 
completely the value of these services to the Nation. 
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OVERHEAD ASSESSED AGAINST PROGRAMS 


It is our suggestion that this committee, in recognition of the value 
of these services to the public generally, should previde sufficient ap- 
propriations to meet at least the indirect overhead which is presently 
being assessed against these programs, and to prohibit the Department 
from using the fees collected for other purposes. 

In 1953, the Department collected about $3 million from the poultry 
and egg industry. Of this amount over $700,000 was utilized to pay 
overhead—salary, travel, et cetera—for persons employed above the 
level of the actual inspection and grading work. Of this amount about 
$144,000 went to pay salaries of regular personnel stationed in Wash- 
ington in the Poultry Division having direct administrative responsi- 
bility for the work. 

About $200,000 went to pay salaries, et cetera, for regular Depart- 
ment personnel in Washington between the Division level and the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

The users of the service have no responsibility or authority for the 
way the Department is organized or the number of persons employed 
at the various administrative levels. 


ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS 


Moreover, we do not believe that the number of administrative per- 
sonnel in the Department would be reduced if there were no inspection 
and grading programs on poultry and eggs. The Department must 
maintain a certain administrative organization to carry out its many 
functions. We do not, therefore, believe that any of the funds col- 
lected in the way of fees should be used to pay salaries of regular 
Department personnel who would otherwise be employed repensieas 
of whether the Department maintained an inspection and grading 
service. 

This is certainly the type of an expenditure which should be payable 
out of appropriated funds. If this were done, it would require an 
appropriation of about $200,000, if no savings can be effectuated. It 
would require about $350,000 if the amount chi arged against fees col- 
lected for payment of regular Department pe rsonnel were to be paid 
out of appropriated funds. It would require approximately $700,000 
if all overhead above the regional level were paid out of appropriated 
funds. 

We believe the public benefit from these programs is more than 
sufficient to justify an appropriation of any of these amounts. The 
inspection service which we are talking about goes prince ipally to the 
determination of wholesomeness of poultry and eggs. The service is 
in the nature of a regulation to which industry voluntarily submits 
and pays the substs intial portion of its cost. The protection is largely 
for the benefit of the public and helps assure high-quality, wholesome 
poultry and eggs. This in turn benefits the produc er. Poultry in- 
spection serves : the same general purpose as red-meat inspection, which 
is paid for entirely out of appropriated funds because of the benefits 
accorded to the public. An item of $14,190,000 is carried in the bill 
for red-meat inspection. 

We feel that the poultry and egg industry, the third largest pro- 
ducer of cash farm income, is entitled to equitable treatment in con- 
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nection with the inspection and grading services of the Department. 
Under this bill as it now stands, we are by the process of elimination 
being singled out for discriminatory treatment. 


NO PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAM ON POULTRY AND EGGS 


There are no price-support or action programs in effect with re 
spect to poultry and eggs. Our industry wants to stand on its own 
feet and is willing to pay the direct costs attributable to the rendition 
of the service. But we obje ct to having assessed against the industry 
increased fees to pay the salaries and expenses of regular Department 
personnel merely because we are willing to pay the direct costs of the 
inspection and grading service. 

The House bill restored $220,000 for inspection services for fruits 
and ogehenna We ask that similar treatment be accorded poultry 
and eggs. 

We, therefore, urge this committee in recognition of the broad public 
sani of the inspection and grading programs to include in the 
appropriation sufficient funds of not less than $200,000 to defray the 
indirect overhead for conducting these programs. In this way the 
Congress can assure the continuance of the use of these programs and 
the benefits which are derived therefrom for the industry and for the 
public. If our recommendation is adopted, the $200,000 put in, the 
ndustry would still be paying at least 80 percent of the total bill. 

Senator Exienper. Doctor, how are these funds administered? 
Are we to understand collections are made on a fee basis from the 
poultry pees rs and paid direct to those who inspect and carry on 
the service for the benefit of the poultry producers ¢ 

Dr. Carrenrer. We get monthly billings unless it is a terminal 
market inspection. 

Senator Evienper. That is money not appropriated by Congress 

Dr. Carpenter. No. 

Senator ELitenper. It is just paid directly? 

Dr. Carrenter. Paid directly to the Department. 

Senator Evtenper. Are the inspectors appointed and selected in the 
same manner as inspectors that are paid from direct funds appro- 
priated by Congress ? 

Dr. Carpenrer. Yes; the same general procedure. 

Senator Evienprr. Is there any anditing of those funds that you 
know of? 

Dr. Carrenrer. They are held in trust and are subject to audit. 

Mr. Parker. I assume that the General Accounting Office makes an 
audit of the funds. 

Senator EvLenper. Is this peculiar to the poultry and egg industry ¢ 

Mr. Parker. The fruit and vegetable industries are handled in the 
same way. 

Senator ELttenper. However, according to a statement just made, 
Congress is appropriating money for the administrative portion of 
the program on the Washington level. That is what you want, is it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Parker. That is correct, s 

Dr. Carrenrer. Senator Ellender, in your State you know the 
L. Frank Co. in New Orleans. Mr. Charles Frank is one of out 
directors. He reported at our meeting that he knew of at least three 
companies which, if these fees were increased, without some assistance, 
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would have to discontinue using the service entirely. Today the 
veneral egg market and the competitive position of our product in 
relation to other foods is operating at such a narrow level that the 
difference in increased cost of inspection and grading can be the differ- 
ence between hiring the service or not. That is a typical example. 

Senator Youne. The Department is proposing to increase the fee? 

Dr. Carrener. Yes, substantially. Just about $220,000 is the net 
figure that would be involved. 


OVERITEAD 


The Poultry Division has direct charge of the program in the 
Department; 12 percent of all of the moneys that we pay go to main- 
tain overhead above that level in the Department of Agriculture; 
nothing to do with the Division except very indirectly. That is the 
portion of the overhead that we insist should be maintained at least 
out of appropriated funds, 

Since we have no part to play in it, it is an overhead that is fixed as 
a cost of doing business that would be retained regardless of any in- 
spection program for poultry and eggs. Yet we are paying 12 per- 
ent of over $3 million going into that fund above that level. We are 
not asking for all of it back; we are asking for some of it to be rein- 
stated to make it possible to continue the service. 

Senator Youna. I have a telegram addressed to Senator Symington 
from Henderson Produce Co., Monroe City, Mo.; a telegram addressed 
to Senator Fulbright from Arkansas Poultry Cooperative, Benton- 
ville, Ark.; and a letter which Senator Duff received from Frozen 


Farm Products, Altoona, Pa. on the subject of inspection and grading 
of poultry and eggs. These will be inserted in the record. 
(The telegrams and letter referred to follow :) 


Monroe Crry, Mo., May 3, 1954. 
Hon. STUART SYMINGTON, 
United States Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O0.: 

USDA has increased cost of inspection and grading service of poultry and eggs. 
This increase has been brought about because of a proposal in the budget to 
eliminate funds which have been appropriated in the past to pay certain items 
of overhead in the performance of the inspection and grading services. Now 
they propose to pay all overhead costs by assessments against industry. We urge 
you to let the Senate Appropriations Committee know that we feel overhead 
costs above the poultry division level should be paid for out of congressional 
appropriations and not charged to industry. 

HENDERSON PropuUCE Co. 
Mark T. SwWEARENGEN. 


BENTONVILLE, ArRK., April 19, 1954. 
WILLIAM J. FULBRIGHT, 
irkansas Senator, Washington, D. C.: 

We are now paying 7 percent indirect overhead expense on poultry inspection. 
USDA is now asking 12 percent. Please use you influence to get appropriations 
for all indirect administrative expense connected with grading and inspection in 
Chicago and Washington, D. C. Most plants in Arkansas are using inspection 
service and it costs about 1 cent per pound without overhead administrative. 

Poultry processors pay more than fruit or vegetable packers for inspection. 
Help us get an even break with other commodities. 

ARKANSAS POULTRY COOPERATIVE, 
J. O. Kumpe, Manager. 
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FRozeEN Farm Propucts, 
iltoona, Pa., May 1, 1954. 
Senator James H. Durr, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Durr: As you may know, we are operating our plant under the 
supervision of the United States Department of Agriculture. Our program is 
supervised by the Agricultural Market Service and is known as the Inspection 
and Grading Branch of the Poultry Division. 

For some reason or other, up to this date, this particular program has always 
been a voluntary one, but even though it is voluntary, we feel that it is an 
important program and should be maintained because of the overall benefits 
that are derived from the supervision and controls of the Department. These 
benefits are not necessarily exclusively those to the plant, but in the long run 
are protection to the consumer in that they have met standards as set up by 
the USDA. 

During the past year, this service cost us, as a single plant, over $8,000, which 
includes the direct costs of the inspector plus the cost of his supervision and 
administration. These costs have been gradually increasing. In contrast to 
our operation, as you know, this type of service is compulsory for interstate 
shipments of meat, and the total cost of this service is borne by the Govern- 
ment through its own channels 

While we have not been objecting to the actual costs of the inspector, because, 
to a degree, he is rendering a direct service to us in maintaining the standards 
of our product, we do feel that the costs of operating the department and super- 
vision and the like, should not be borne by us as a processor. We have recently 
been advised that due to certain increased costs, we would have to go along 
in an increase in our assessment for the overhead for administrative and other 
expenses. According to our notice, this increase became effective as of April 1, 
and to be very frank, we have no alternative but to go along on this increase, if 
we want to continue our desired program of inspection. 

We understand that the Senate Appropriations Committee is considering the 
matter of appropriations that will cover some of this work, and we hope that 
you will take the interest to study the situation and see what can be done to 
keep the responsibilities where they belong. 

We are employing close to 150 people here at the plant, and we are competing 
with plants throughout the country that do not have Government inspection and 
do not have this cost. If we are to absorb additional costs, it is going to handi 
cap us even further in our efforts to keep our plant rolling and keep our people 
employed. For this particular reason, we hope that you will be able to give 
our industry some assistance. 

We will appreciate your efforts and hope to hear from you regarding this 
matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL Port. 

Senator Young. Thank you, gentlemen. 

The next witness is Mr. Liljenquist. 


STATEMENT OF L. BLAINE LILJENQUIST, WASHINGTON REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, WESTERN STATES MEAT PACKERS ASSOCIATION, 
INC., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Linsenquist. My name is L. Blaine Liljenquist. I have been 
the Washington representative of the Western States Meat Packers 
Association, Inc., since 1946. Our association represents the indepen- 
dent meatpackers in the Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast States. 
There are 438 member companies. The president and general man- 
ager is Mr. E. F. Forbes, of San Francisco. 

We appreciate the invitation you have given us to appear before the 
subcommittee for a few minutes to express our views on the appropria- 
tion for the Department of Agriculture and to discuss a few of the 
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activities and practices of the Department that are of concern to our 


members. 

The budget for fiscal year 1955, calls for an increase of $135,000 
over the amount appropriated last year for Federal meat inspection— 
¢30.000 of this amount is needed to cover longevity salary increases, 
while the remaining $55,000 would employ an acl litional 10 to 15 
veterinarians or lay inspec tors 

The House voted $14,190,000 for meat inspection. This is the same 
amount which was authorized for the current fiscal year, and is 
a decrease of $135,000 from the budget. 

The House committee had pointed out that latest statistics available 
to the committee indicated a gradual decrease in volume of federally 
inspected meats. We cannot understand where the committee ob- 
tnined such figures. 


FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION 


Quite a few additional meatpacking companies in the past few 
months have made application for Federal meat inspection. The 
Department of Agriculture in fiscal year 1953 furnished Federal 
meat inspection in 1,019 plants. In the first 8 months of the current 
fiscal year the Meat Inspection Branch has serviced 1,044 plants. 

Cattle slaughter is expected to remain high this year and indica- 
tions are that the spring pig crop will be considerably higher than a 
vear ago. 

For these reasons we believe there will be a greater volume of meat 
in fiscal year 1955 than we had this year, and since we have more 
plants, we would certainly need the small increase in funds that has 
been requested. 

We believe the Meat Inspection Branch will be in very serious 
difficulty if the $135,000 in additional funds is not allowed. a 
Federal meat inspection is mandatory for all companies engaged i 
interstate commerce, we trust that the small increase for meat inspec- 
tion will be approved. We believe the amount requested 1 is the mini 
mum amount necessary to insure satisfac tory service, 

Senator ELLeENpeR. Isn’t it true even to maintain the service now 
you would have to provide at least $80,000, as you have just indicated, 
for within-grade promotions 4 

Mr. Linsenquist. That is right, sir. What we have now is a de- 
crease of $80,000. 

Judging from our experience as meatpackers, we believe the Meat 
Inspection Branch is not overstaffed. At times our production in the 
pocking plants has been slowed up because of a shortage of Federal 
‘napebbtiie 


FEDERAL MEAT GRADING 


I would like to point out, gentlemen, we have another service in 
the meatpacking industry—Federal meat grading. That has noth- 
ing to do with sanitation but only with qui aa That service is paid 
for by the industry. They charge us $3 or $4 an hour for the Federal 
graders. The fees include the “overhead a the administration of 
that program. The industry has paid for Federal grading since it 
has been in effect, and we have no objection to continuing to pay for 
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that service. It is voluntary and not mandatory as is Federal meat 
inspection. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR FATS AND OILS RESEARCH 


During the past 5 years, synthetic detergents have become popular 
and have cut heavily into the market for soap made from animal 
fats. 

As a result of this new competition, the demand for tallow and 
grease for soap manufacturing has dropped considerably. This de- 
creased demand has been accompanied by an increase in tallow and 
grease production. Consequently, tallow and grease prices dropped 
from 24 cents a pound in 1946 to 4 cents a pound in 1953. This rep- 
resented a tremendous loss to the producers of livestock, especially 
the cattlemen, as the average steer yields 65 pounds of tallow. 

The table below shows tallow and grease production, soap sales, 
and synthetic detergent sales from 1948 to 1953, inclusive. 


TALLOW AND GREASE PRODUCTION 


Please note that the table shows that from 1948 to 1953 the pro- 
duction of tallow and grease increased from 1.9 billion pounds to 
2.7 billion pounds, a tremendous increase in tallow and grease pro- 
esshenicl in the 6-year period. 


SOAP SALES 


Soap sales in the United States which were 2.5 billion pounds in 
2 


1948 had dropped to 1.6 billion pounds in 1953, ‘This is a tremendous 
decrease in soap sales made from animal fats. 


SYNTHETIC DETERGENT SALES 


On the other hand, synthetic detergent sales which were less than 
half a million in 1938 are now 1.9 billion. Synthetic detergent sales 
noW surpass soap sales. 

Tallow and grease production (billion pounds) 1948, 1.9; 1949, 
2.13; 1950, 2.3; 1951, 2 3: 1952, 2.3; 1953, 2.7 


ae ae Dy Sel. 


Soap sales (billion pounds) 1948. 2.5; 1949, 2.4; 1950, 2.4; 1951, 
9.0; 1952, 1.8; 1953, 1.6. 

Synthetic detergent sales (billion pounds) : 1948, 0.4; 1949, 0.7; 
1950, 1.1; 1951, 1.2; 1952, 1.5; and 1953, 1.9. 

In 1948, soap consumption was 20 pounds per person compared with 
t pounds of synthetic detergents. By 1953, per capita consumption 
was 11 pounds of soap and 13 pounds of synthetic deter gents, accord- 
ing to figures published by the National Renderers Association. 


FATS AND OILS RESEARCH 


In fiscal year 1954, the Department of Agriculture was authorized 
by Congress to spend $400,000 for fats and oils research. About 50 
percent of this amount was devoted to research on animal fats and 50 
percent on vegetable oils. The President’s budget requests that the 
appropriation for fats and oils research for fiscal year 1955 be in- 
creased to $650,000. This amount has been approved by the House. 
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These funds are needed to find new industrial uses for these im- 
portant products of agriculture and we are hopeful that your com- 
mittee will approve the budget requested, as the House has done. 

An example of the importance of fats and oils research is the new 
use for tallow and grease that was developed in the past 2 years 
through research contracts issued by the Department’s Eastern Re 
search Laboratory in Pennsylvania. It was found that tallow and 
erease can be stabilized and used as an ingredient in mixed feeds for 
poultry and livestock. Feed manufacturers were quick to recognize 
the advantages of using tallow and grease in their feeds and at the 
present time they are using tallow and grease in mixed feeds at the 
estimated rate of 250 million pounds annually. 

This new use has been an important factor in raising tallow and 
grease prices in the last 6 months from 4 cents a pound to 8 cents. 
‘This price increase adds greatly to farmers’ incomes when you con- 
sider that tallow and grease is now being produced in this country 
in such tremendous quantities. Tallow and grease production of 
2,672,114,000 pounds in 1953 represented an increase of 37 percent 
since 1948 


APPROPRIATION FOR MARKET NEWS SERVICE 


One of the most valuable services performed by the Department of 
Agriculture to farmers and to all segments of the livestock and meat 
industry, is the market news service. An efficient means has been 
developed for relaying price and supply information from all parts 
of the country to interested parties by radio, leased wire, and teletype 
circuits. This is an important factor in making it possible for com- 
petition to be in full play. It assures livestock producers the maxi- 
mum prices for their animals, and adds to the stability of price levels 
for the benefit of producers and consumers alike. 

We are not suggesting an increase in the appropriation for the 
market news service over the amount requested in the budget, but we 
want you to know how much we appreciate this service and want to 
see it continued unimpaired. 


NEED FOR RECLASSIF YING MEAT INSPECTION VETERINARIANS 


We have noted that in recent months the Department of Agricul- 
ture has had great difficulty in recruiting veterinarians for inspection 
in meatpac king and processing est: ablishments. 

There are only 17 veterinarian colleges in the United States. The 
Department of Agriculture tries to employ some of the graduates in 
these schools as soon as they receive their degrees in veterinary medi- 
cine. However, the Department is only permitted to offer these vet- 
erinarians a starting salary of $4,205 a year. After they have served 
for about 6 months they may be promoted to a salary of $5,060. Never- 
theless, the Department of Agriculture has been able to recruit only 
about 3 percent of the graduating classes because these veterinarians 
can earn considerably more by going to work for private industry or 
into private practice. At the present time the Department has vacan- 
cies for 30 veterinarians that they are having extreme difficulty in 
filling. 

After a veterinarian inspector has remained at a salary level of 

$5,060 for approximately 2 years, a few of them will be promoted by 
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the Department to supervisory positions at a salary level of $5,940. 
In the larger stations there are some positions | carrying es at 
$7,040 aia $8,360, but only a very few veterinarians can rise to these 
levels. 


VETERINARIAN PAY GRADES 


Veterinarians in the Meat Inspection Branch outside of the top 
positions in Washington range from grades 7 to 14. At present there 
are 668 veterinary inspectors outside of Washington, D. C. The 
table below shows the number of these in each grade and the starting 
salaries: 


Number of Number of 
Beginning . 
Salary grade veterinary salary Salary grade veterinary 
inspectors a Inspectors | 


Beginning 
salary 


GS-13 10 $8, 360 
Gs-14 1 9, 600 


Total_. 


As you can see, there are very few of these 668 inspectors that are 
in the higher levels. 

We believe there is an urgent need for the Department of Agricul 
ture to reclassify the salaries of veterinarians at higher salaries. 
Many of the 668 veterinarians now serving in the Meat Inspection 
Branch are approaching retirement age and in the next few years 
many of them will have to be replaced. We thought perhaps your 
committee might take steps to encourage the executive branch to make 
Government employment more attractive to veterinarians. 


SUGGEST PURCHASING OF GOVERNMENT BEEF ON REGIONAL BASIS 


Last year the Department of Agriculture purchased about 250 mil- 
lion pounds of beef for use in the school-lunch program, charitable 
institutions, and for export. Purchases were made on the basis of 
invitations to bid on a national basis. Thus every section of the 
country was competing for each purchase order. 

The cattlemen in the Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast States feel 
the purchase program did not benefit them very much. First, the 
purchases did not commence until the west coast cattle runs were prac- 
tically completed. Secondly, the Western cows are of a superior 
quality that usually bring a price differential of 2 or 3 cents per pound 
over cows produced in many other areas of the country. There are, 
of course, good quality cows in all sections of the country, but the 
average Western cow is a remarkably good cow and these price differ- 
entials have existed. 

Since bids were on a national basis instead of a geographical basis, 
the bulk of the cows purchased by the Government for canning were 
bought outside the range country in the Far West. 

Accordingly, the livestock and meat industry in the West would like 
to see the Government purchase its beef this year on a geographical 
basis. This can be worked out by the Department under its present 
authority, or under authority granted by an Executive order. There 
are many si ‘edents in the USDA programs that recognize the need 
for price differentials in various lacalities in the United States. 
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USDA AMENDMENT OF CONTRACTS 


Independent meat packers in the United States are having a hard 
time financially because 4 large national companies having monopoly 
ower and handling 50 percent of the Nation’s meat business, are so 
diversified in so many different industries that they do not have to 
make a profit on meat. Their huge financial power enables them to 
sell their meat at cost or at a loss while they drive ahead for an 
increasingly larger share of the meat sales. 

Last year the | total sales of the 2 largest companies were in excess 
of $2,500 million and $2,000 million, respectively. There is consider 
ible danger that the small independent packing companies may some 
day be forced out of business by the national packers. 

In last year’s beef-purchasing program it came to our attention 
that the Department of Agriculture was pe aniston the national 
packers to amend their contracts to supply beef to the Government 
so that delivery of the product could be made from company plants 
in any part of the country. 

For example, a large packer, having a contract to deliver beef from 
its Los Angeles plant, would amend its contract to deliver the prod- 
uct from its plant in Oklahoma City if it found that cattle could 
be purchased cheaper in that market at the time the contract was 
to be filled. This gave a competitive advantage to the big packers 
by enabling them to take advantage of the lowest cattle prices in any 
market. As a result, the big packer could underbid his smaller 
competitors. 

As a step in helping the small packers remain in business, we sug- 


gest that you might wish to use your influence in getting the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to cease amending contracts for the benefit of 
the national companies. 

Senator Young. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Mr. Riggle. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN J. RIGGLE, SECRETARY, NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF FARMER COOPERATIVES 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Mr. Rieeur. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity and priv 
ilege of appearing before the committee. I will not take too much 
time with my statement. I am the secretary of the National Council 
of Farmer Cooperatives. 

The results of agricultural research initiated by the Federal and 
State Governments in the 1860's began to be felt by our agricultural 
economy about 15 or 20 years later, and since 1880 we have made more 
progress in improving agriculture technically and economically than 
in all previous history. 

Conquering new lands and bringing them into production was a 
dramatic historical event, but doubling the production from those 
lands for the welfare of the Nation by science has been an even more 
revolutionary accomplishment. 

While it has been spectacular at the grassroots, it has been taken 
for granted by a public unaccustomed to look beyond the retail stores 
for the origin of its food and clothing. We have doubled farm 
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production efficiency in the last 50 years, but the difference in quality 
and variety of our diet and clothes is immeasurable. In the last 1 
or 12 years we are eating on a year-round basis 25 percent more dairy) 
products—except butter—30 percent more eggs, and 10 percent mor 
fruit and vegetables, products which used to be more or less seasona!| 

The value of the increased production from hybrid corn would pa) 
the cost of 90 years research in the Department of Agriculture—about 
three-fourths billion dollars. 

We are developing double strength cotton fibers and treatment fo1 
cotton yarns which, for the first time in many years, has placed cotton 
fiber in a favorable competitive position with synthetic fibers. At the 
same time we are well on our way to mechanizing cotton production 
to relieve the manpower shortage. 


FACTORS IN INCREASING FARM PRODUCTION 


Other dramatic factors in increasing our production of crops and 
livestock are new pesticides, new fertilizer materials and methods, ar 
tificial breeding, new livestock and plant disease controls, new breeds 
of animals and new feed ingredients and mixtures. The total contri- 
bution of agricultural research to our health, welfare, and efficiency 
would run into several billion dollars—probably one-third of the total 

value of our annual agricultural production. 

All this started with research. Organized science seeking for prin 
oe used ingenuity and insight to apply proved princ iples to rap 
idly multiplying agricultural problems. The discovery of the use of 
penicillin, streptomyc in, and other antibiotics was incidental to pure 
analytical research. 

Economic research has lagged behind. The fields of marketing, 
land tenure, agricultural credit, insurance, farm management, and 
product transportation have come a long way, but uncharted fields 
of investigation remain to keep our rural human resources and facili- 
ties in position to supply our growing population with a high standard 

of living. 

This particularly applies in the field of the small farm. Large 
farmers are more aggressive in obtaining this information that sells, 
but small farmers have not been in a position to do that. 

Therefore, we must look ahead now to research for the next decade 
and beyond. 

Before the Research and Marketing Act of 1946 was effective, less 
than 5 percent of the research budget of the Department of Agricul- 
ture was spent on what may be defined as marketing research. Since 
then public and private research and service activ ities have made con- 
siderable strides in improving the retail handling of perishable prod- 
ucts, in improving terminal and local marketing facilities, in consumer 
information and preference studies, in transportation of perishables, 
in determining the costs of additional services now demanded by con- 
sumers in their purchases, in efficiencies in marketing-facility opera- 
tion, and in specifications for purchasing farm production supplies. 
The field of private research has responded to the stimulus of comple- 
mentary public research and consumer interest. and T would say in a 
rather large way. 

The National Council of Farmer Cooperatives favors balancing 
of the Federal budget and trimming the various Government budgets 
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to accomplish that result. But not in this field. We believe that agri- 
cultural research, vocational education or extension budgets should be 
nereased progressively as the problems and population multiply, for 
both consumer and producer benefit. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


We are informed that the research advisory committees of the 
Department of Agriculture, who for 5 years have been sorting and 
studying proposed and going research projects, have approved many 
new projects in critical proble m areas to be undertaken when funds are 
ivailable. 

The current expenditures are much below the authorized increments 
provided for in the act. The various commodity advisory committees 
have consistently urged specific projects of importance in the field 
of production, utilization and ms irketing. These projects have been 

arefully screened and considered by practical men. They are in line 
with the requests of those who are closest to the problem. 

We have a particular interest in having the research programs in 
utilization and marketing brought more “closely into line with the 
magnitude of the problems. Our problems of marketing multiplied as 
we passed from a seller’s to a buyer’s market—and a surplus portion 
in many commodities. Our declining export markets have resulted 
in the necessity for the application of rigid marketing controls. There 
is increasing competition for the consumer’s dollar. Increased pro- 
duction costs coinciding with declining farm prices result in declining 
farm margins and grave uncertainty as to the future of those who 
supply farmers with machines, equipment, and materials. 

All these problems point to the steadily increasing need to apply new 
ideas, new uses, and new methods to the production and distribution 
of farm products. 

We are looking ahead for years to our needs of farm products and 
marketing know- -how, as well as to our immediate requirements. The 
time lag between development and application must be taken into con- 
sideration since we are now fully applying in some fields the research 
of 5 years ago or less. This means we nee ed to keep in mind not only 
our current problems, but those of the years before us. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF RESEARCH FINDINGS 


Research without sound application is worthless. Therefore. in 
order to implement research findings, and make it worth its cost, it is 
essential to look forward to an Extension Service adequate to the 
intensified task of bringing to farmers the new findings which they 
must have if they are to maintain the steadily increasing efficiency 
needed to meet the future needs of farm production, to keep it in line 
with the national economic picture. We support the President’s re- 
quest for funds for research in the Department of Agriculture 
budget. 

With regard to the development of research in the Department from 
1938 to 1950, the Department of Agriculture increased research per- 
sonnel from 3,800 to 8,200 while six major chemical companies in- 
creased the research personnel from 5,100 to 12,300. I do not mean 
to say there should be a parallel development, but I want to say there 
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is an increasing complementary development by industry which goes 
along with the development of the basic research which I think we 
have got to depend upon in this agricultural field to come from the 
Department of Agriculture. That is, the industry picks up the ap- 
plied research where the Department lays off. T hat is going to con- 
tinue to be true because it is doubtful if producers, as such, will, in 
the near future, become organized to finance production of research 
and the basic research in agriculture. Certainly they are not or- 
ganized to support all the basic research in processing and marketing 
on a private basis. The applied research is being developed pretty 
much, 
EXTENSION SERVICE INCREASE 


As far as the Extension Service increase is concerned, there has 
been some discussion as to whether that is needed and where it is 
needed. I was 6 years in the Extension Service in the twenties, and 
I was later in the Farm Security program in the development of the 
farm service, this individual service to farmers. There is something 
that is contemplated in the intensified program that this budget would 
provide for, especially among the small farmers. 

Senator Exienper. In that connection, as you are aware, quite a 
few recommendations have been made for more money in research 
but I believe that they could apply it differently and get more money 
out of it than was suggested by the Department. 

Mr. Rieere. In research ? 

Senator Ertenper. Yes. I believe the committee will come to that 
conclusion when we mark up this bill. I know that is the proposal 
I expect to entertain when the markup comes along. 

Mr. Rieere. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youna. The Chair shares the view of the Senator from 
Louisiana as to how these research funds are used. I think all of us 

igree we must have more and more research and this committee has 
es very liberal with research funds. We have little to do with 
where they are used, however. 

Mr. Rieere. I think that the committee has been liberal with re- 
search funds. I think in this particular field at this time you should 
continue that policy. and I believe there is evidence of more need 
for research as we project these problems over into the future. 


FARM-MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 


I think the same thing is true with the Extension Service in that 
we have a lot of farm-management problems. Farmers are on a cash 
basis much more than they used to be. There is this thing that has 
not been brought to the attention of farmers, perhaps, and that is the 
place of marketing and the interest they should take in the marketing 
of their products. 

The general tendency is to dispose of the products at the farm 

gate on a good many commodities, but if they were well aware of the 
marketing procedures and the place of marketing, the management of 
their farms, things that they are not able to obtain themselves because 
of the size of their business, I think a lot of the smaller farmers could 
learn of this. I think this application of the Extension methods in 
different parts of the country would be different. I think in some 
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areas What we need is more intensive specialization in regard to the 
carrying on of research to the counties. 

In other areas, I think perhaps it would mean more attention to 
the individual farmer. But, on the whole, I think that the Extension 
Service needs to be strengthened along with this research. 

Senator Young. Thank you very much. 

I received from Mr. Homer L. Brinkley, executive vice president. of 
the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives the letter and resolu 
tion which will be inserted at this point. 

(The letter and copy of the resolution follows :) 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF FARMER COOPERATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 5, 1954. 
Hon. Miron R. Youne, 
Chairman, Senate Agricultural Appropriations Subcommittee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR YounG: For your information we are attaching hereto copy 
of a resolution unanimously adopted at the meeting of the executive cominittee 
of the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives at its meeting held on March 26 
and 27 in Washington, D. C. 

If possible we would like very much to have this resolution incorporated in 
the record of the hearings of your Agricultural Appropriations Subcommittee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Homer L. BRINKLEY, 
Harecutive Vice President. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
FARMER COOPERATIVES, MARCH 27, 1954 


The executive committee wishes to reemphasize the resolution adopted by the 
National Council of Farmer Cooperatives at its 25th annual meeting held in 
Chicago, January 11-14, 1954. This resolution made the following declaration: 

“The council commends the United States Department of Agriculture for estab- 
lishing the Farmer Cooperative Service as a separate agency within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and we would urge that adequate funds be provided for 
its effective operation.” 

The executive committee commends the Farmer Cooperative Service for the 
effective work it has done in the past, with limited funds, to strengthen agri- 
cultural cooperatives. It notes with regret that appropriations for this impor- 
tant work have decreased in recent years. 

In 19388, the council expressed its conviction “that the Government’s policy 
in regard to agricultural cooperatives is as important as any policy relating to 
the field of agriculture—as important, for example, as agricultural conserva- 
tion, land utilization or farm credit.’ The executive committee reaffirms this 
conviction. 

More than 60 percent of the farmers are now members of one or more market- 
ing and purchasing cooperatives. The need for assistance from a national 
research and service agency to help these cooperatives to better serve the needs 
of agriculture was never greater. The executive committee, therefore, urges 
that immediate steps be taken to develop and strengthen the work of the Farmer 
Cooperative Service. The importance of the problems of cooperatives, represent- 
ing so large a segment of the farmers of the United States, fully warrants ap- 
propriations adequate to enable it to perform the services authorized by the 
Cooperative Marketing Act of 1926. 


GOVERNOR KENNAN OF LOUISIANA ATTENDS HEARINGS 


Senator Evtenper. Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to announce that 
we have present in the room the Governor of Louisiana, the Honorable 
Robert F. Kennan, who has come here from the Governor’s confer- 
ence. Weare very pleased to have you with us, Governor. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT F. KENNAN, GOVERNOR OF THE 
STATE OF LOUISIANA 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Youne. Governor, this is the first time we have been 
honored with a Governor sitting in with the committee. 

Governor Kennan. Thank you. No doubt your procedure is 
broader than the State’s but the general trend as our country grows 
and as the industries grow is that the Government must grow with it. 
That is wonderful; yet when it gets down to the money housekeeping, 
it is a difficult question even in Congress. 

Senator ELLenper. I am sorry we do not have as many members 
of the committee here today as we usually have. There are quite a 
few other subcommittees going on at the moment. We must divide 
our time between them. I suppose you are acquainted with the fact 
there is another big committee meeting going on in the caucus room 
that is very attractive to many Senators. 

Senator Youne. We have four Appropriations Committee mem- 
bers tied up with that committee. 

It is a pleasure to have you stay here as long as you desire, Governor. 

Qur next witness is Mr. Sullivan. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD T. SULLIVAN, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE, SARATOGA COUNTY, N. Y., ACCOMPANIED BY 
STANLEY BRADEN, CHAIRMAN, FORESTRY COMMITTEE; HARRY 
CATON, MEMBER, AND WILLIAM MICKEN, MEMBER, SARATOGA 
COUNTY, N. Y., BOARD OF SUPERVISORS; AND RICHARD C. 
HAXSTUN, BUDGET DIRECTOR, SARATOGA COUNTY, N. Y. 


WHITE PINE BLISTER RUST CONTROL 


Mr. Suuiivan. My name is Edward T. Sullivan, from Saratoga 
County, in New York State. I am speaking for this group with me 
consisting of Stanley Braden, chairman of the forestry committee of 
the Saratoga County Board of Supervisors; Mr. Harry Caton and 
ae William Micken, both members of the committee. This is Richard 

'. Haxstun, budget director of Saratoga County. 

Senator Youne. We are happy to have you with us. Please proceed. 

Mr. Sutzivan. I have no prepared statement. I will have to speak 
from my notes and those taken when we appeared in the House com- 
mittee on this matter. If Iam repetitious or rambling or talking about 
things that are not too fundamental, do not hesitate to stop me and we 
will go on to another point. 

We are here in support of the restoration or replacement of funds 
in the Federal budget for the white pine blister rust control program. 

When I use that term “restore,” I don’t want to misinterpret it. In 
the past there has been a Federal program on this for many years. 

This year it was not deleted, but omitted in the very first instance 
from the new budget. As a result of our appearances and other ap- 
pearances before the House Subcommittee on Agriculture, part of it 
has been restored. 

Senator ELttenper. To what extent? 
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Mr. Suuuivan. As I understand it, the whole program has been 
restored at the present time with the exception of a small item of 
$60,000 under the item of “Leadership, coordination, and technical 
direction,” as it affects our part of the country. We feel that, too, 
hould be restored as it was in the 1953-54 budget. 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Senator Evitenprer. Are you requesting a greater sum than was 
allowed during the current fiscal year ¢ 

Mr. Sutiivan. No, we are not. We would like to have the same 
amount restored. 

New York State is a fine area for the production of white pine. It 
grows most abundantly in sandy soil areas. In the Adirondack Moun- 
(ain region from which we come white pine is one of the best produc- 
tion areas. ‘The four counties in that area—Saratoga, Warren, Wash- 
ington, and Essex—actually produce about 90 percent of the white 
pine. 

In Saratoga County, we have 84,360 acres. The entire area of which 
we speak has 760,000 acres of white pine and the latest estimate of 
present and potential value on this forest product is $142 million, 


CONTROL AREA 


The control area in which the Federal funds are used along with 
State conservation funds is 19 counties in New York State. The 
funds are used to control an area of over 2,400,000 acres. The reason 
for that is explained by the fact that the white pine blister rust 
comes from a spore that germinates in gooseberry bushes and wild 
currant bushes. <A terrifically large area ‘has to be controlled to keep 
the spore from going into the white pine, where it wipes it right out. 

Senator Extenver. How effective has this program been in the 
past ¢ 

Mr. Suxuuivan. Very effective and successful. 

Sen: .tor Extenper. Has it arrested the spread of it! 

Mr. Suxuivan. Yes. It is up to the point where they feel, in 1954, 
it will go on a 90-percent maintenance rather than the actual control. 
Ninety percent of the effort will be along those lines. 

Senator Extenper. Is it your view “unless we provide the same 
funds we had last year that this spread may be accelerated to the 
point where we may be confronted with the same conditions you had 
when you started ¢ 

Mr. Sutzivan. Even worse. Well, I will explain why that has 
come about. 

When this program was first started, it was started with private 
owners and counties attempting to cooperate. It proved to be very 
unsuccessful because the private owner did not have any white pine 
or he was not interested in controlling it, so he would not do anything 
about his property. There was not sufficient funds to step in. This 
is mainly private property we are discussing. 

As a result, the fellow that was trying to keep his land clear and 
clean so that the pine would not be blighted was up against a stone 
wall because the spores were coming in from his neighbors and sur- 
rounding areas. 
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Senator Exitenper. Is this blister rust peculiar to the white pine 
only? Does it affect anything else that may be growing in the 
locality? 

Mr. Sutuivan. It is my understanding that it does not. It does 
not affect these bushes from which it germinates, either. They are 
very happy there, I guess. 

The program was an old one, going back to the twenties. It wasn’t 
un emergency program or a make-work program. As it developed 
and as it progressed, the white pine did come along fine. While the 
pine is one of the fastest-maturing forest crops—in the span of 50 
years it will grow to 15 or 17 inches in diameter, it is ready for com- 
mercial use and has excellent commercial uses in pattern making, 
construction, exterior woodwork for window frames, and things of 
that nature. 

White Pine is also used a lot for interior work. It is treated with 
paint. 


USE OF WHITE PINE IN WAR EFFORT 


As a result of the progress that was made during the war either at 
the insistence of the Federal Government, which needed white pine in 
its efforts, or otherwise, 75 percent of the white pine was logged off. 
Where there would be 2 sawmills in logging operations ordinarily, 
there were 4 during that period. These places where this spore germi- 
nates in the gooseberry bushes and the currant bushes, flourish in open 
country where the cut is gone. With 75 percent logged off during the 
war, the efforts had to be redoubled and quadrupled in order to fight 
the regrowth of the spore-bearing gooseberry bushes and currant 
bushes. 

Now, at this point, the second growth and regrowth white pine is 
progressing very fine and has a good chance of survival. But it needs 
the control program during this regrowth period in order to survive. 
These spores don’t only attack the small seedlings and the tiny trees, 
they will even attack mature trees and they will be lost. 

Senator Young. The appropriations were cut really by the Bureau 
of the Budget for most of these control programs. The theory back 
of that was the States would take over most of these control programs, 
but in this instance, the States would not be taking over, or would 
they ‘ 

Mr. Suuuivan. I do not believe they can. That subject has been 
brought up to us before. One reason neither New York State nor the 
counties were interested in doing it in 1954 is the fact that we have 
adopted our budgets already and have been operating on them. They 
are now being depleted. Here we are going into the middle of the 
growing season where these things are going to flourish and there 
won't be control funds. In other words, we are at the point where 
if it is discontinued, all of the money that has been spent in the past 
and all the progress that has been made will go down the drain, so to 
speak. , 

Senator Youne. I think you are right. I think the control program 
is as important as research or more important. 

Mr. Suutiivan. You find out by research what is causing the trouble. 
It seems as if the control should be carried on. 

Senator Youne. That is right. 
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VALUE OF FOREST COVER IN SOIL CONSERVATION 


Mr. Sutuivan. There are a few other points that I would like to 
bring out. 

One of the gentlemen here earlier was talking about soil conserva- 
tion and erosion. Of course, in the mountain areas a good forest cover 
is one of the best natural controls that there is, particularly with white 
pine § srowth which has a very heavy amount of droppings of needles. 

The humus builds up fast and makes a very absorbing forest layer. 

It cuts down flash floods. It has benefits along that line as well 
as the direct benefit —— tree or the forest itself. 

When I mentioned it was a 50-year crop and that in comparison 
with other forest crops, the at isr apid | growth. 

We have to remember white pine has very rapid growth beneficial to 
the individual landowner. It is in the forest product that he can 
plant, cultivate, and care for and expect to market it during his life- 
time. If he were trying to do it on an individual basis, he would be 
looking forward to his heirs and relatives and descendants because 
in his normal span of life he would not get a whole marketable 
product out of his white pine plantings from seedlings. 

Senator YouncG. That is a good point. 


TREE PLANTING PROGRAM 


Mr. Suuuivan. The other points I would like to present—one is the 
fact that through the educational programs that have gone down 
through the last 20 years, it has developed in the last 5 or 6 years that 


we have a very greatly enhanced tree-planting program going on in 
New York State. Individuals are encour aged because of the fact 
that control is practiced and they have a chance of being successful 
with their trees. If the control is left off, that encouragement, that 
enticement and inducement is going to be gone. 

If the blight strikes around the neighborhood, the practice of 
planting, which we want everybody to do, will, of course, decline 
and probably die a natural death there. 

One of these gentlemen reminded me we feel we have an extremely 
fortunate position on this replanting program in New York State and 
in our particular area, because of the fact we have the largest tree 
nursery in the State of New York in Sar: atoga County. This control 
has other indirect benefits, the recreation and resort benefits and the 
esthetic qualities of the area itself. 

In addition to that, when this program is working in a time of 
economic plenty, this type of work of removing these serubs and 
bushes and that sort of thing provides good employment in the sum- 
mertime for school children, college students, teachers, people whose 
normal work does not cover these summer months. That helps out a 
great deal. It supplements their income. It keeps the program. It 
interests people in the preservation of natural resources, and that I 
want to stress very strongly. There is no doubt that the white pine is 
a natural resource. It has been so recognized by all of the govern- 
ments ever since it was taken over from the individuals. 

Senator YounG. About what percent of the land in New York is in 
forests or trees ¢ 

Mr. Sutiivan. I don’t know if I can answer that. 
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Senator Youne. Just roughly. 

Mr. Suutziivan. We have the total acreage, but I do not think we 
have the percentage of the total. 

Senator Young. It is not so important for the record. I was just 
curious. 

Mr. Sciuivan. I would say, roughly, one-third. We do happen to 
be in a heavily wooded area, but when you get to the western part 
of the State, it is more open and you find less trees. Up in the Adiron 
dacks and the Catskills, they are heavily wooded. When you get out 
to Utica and Buffalo, you run into pretty open country. I would say, 
roughly, one-third is the estimate. 

Senator Youna. I knew you had a lot of trees. 

Mr. Sutuivan. We are strictly in the white pine area; 90 percent 
of the white pine rests right in these 4 counties. 

Mr. Micxen. Mr. Chairman, I would think this year in Saratoga 
County alone over 400,000 trees will be planted. 

Senator Younc. Are most of them white pine? 

Mr. Micxen. White pine and spruce and red pine. It is a tre 
mendous project going on this year. People really take an interest 
in it. 

Senator Younac. Besides being a great natural resource, I do not 
know anything that is nicer than trees. I come from a State that 
does not have too many. The shelter-belt program that started in 
the past administration was a very good one. Shelter belts are doing 
well in our semiarid areas. 

Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Suuuitvan. I would like to take a couple more minutes. 


ECONOMIC SITUATION 


On this economic situation, the reverse of what I said about the 
time of plenty is true. When we have a surplus of labor and men 
are being released, this type of work is pretty simple work. That does 
provide ‘work for men 6f that caliber and they are usually the ones 
that are released first from regular employment in industry. 

This proposed reduction also took the items out of the budget for 
the maintenance and operation of the motor equipment. Saratoga 
County, quite by accident, happens to be a little more interested in 
that phase of it than perhaps some of the others. About 25 of the 
federally owned vehicles that conduct the work up there are garaged 
in Saratoga County. If there isn’t any fund for labor, there isn’t 
any use for these trucks. The trucks and equipment are there because 
this work has to be carried out in remote sections. 

There is not any public transportation to them. The trucks must 
be used. 

On the other hand, if the money to hire the labor is cut out, or 
rather, if the money to maintain and operate the trucks is cut out, 
there isn’t going to be any way of getting these people up into these 
areas, Then we will be faced with the additional problem of having 
all this equipment tied up, this surplus equipment. Nobody knows 
what to do with it and it is sitting there depreciating and going to 
ruination. 

Senator Youna. I assure you this committee will give this careful 
consideration. 
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Mr. Sutnivan. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Youne. The House raised the appropriations considerably 
over the budget estimate. I think they sent over a pretty good bill, 
although there are some adjustments, I think our committee should 
make, but less than in the ordinary year. 

Does that complete your statement ¢ 

Mr. Suniivan. Yes, sir. 

Thank you very much, Mr, Chairman. 

Senator Young. Thank you very much. 

The committee will be in recess until 2 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 15 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


STATEMENT OF PERRY H. MERRILL, STATE FORESTER OF VER- 
MONT AND LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF STATE FORESTERS 


COOPERATIVE FORESTRY WORK 


Senator Youne. The hearing will come to order. Mr. Merrill, it 
is a pleasure to have you and your associate appear here today. You 
may proceed with your testimony. 

Mr. Merrity. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Perry H. Merrill, State forester of Vermont and legislative 
chairman of the National Association of State Foresters. 

We are very grateful and pleased that the House has restored part 
of the budget cut for forestry within the cooperative work of the 
States. Now, our national wealth comes from our soil. It is only the 
labor of man that increases that wealth. 

There must be a philosophy or principle upon which government 
is run. All divisions of a department should follow that pattern. 
The cooperative approach with the States was established back in 
1911 under the so-called Weeks Act, and since then the Congress has 
augmented and strengthened the appropriations. 

The most recent service and action forestry program which is known 
as the Cooperative Forest Management Act, started the first real inten- 
sive forestry work out in the woodlots of the farmers and other small 
woodlots, and it has spread like wildfire, so that today many of our 
service foresters have more requests ahead of them than they can 
service in the next 2 succeeding months. In other words, there is 
a complete buildup in this work. 

Senator Youne. A blacklog of about 2 months’ work? 

Mr. Merritt. You will find that pretty nearly everywhere. There 
is so much interest among the landowners for this service because 
they know the value of it that everybody is after the service forester 
to do something. 

The State foresters only 2 or 3 years ago worked out with the 
Members of this Congress in both parties to develop this cooperative 
program. You passed this act. It was completely bipartisan. It 
was a sound act then and I believe it is still a good principle. In 
other words, the Congress established a fine pattern. 


45112—54 76 
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When we got the budget elimination it threw that entire patter 
cut of the window, suddenly and completely. But after probably 
sober reconsideration the House very kindly restored it. : 

I trust that your honorabie committee and the Senate will concur 
in these figures. I will give them to you a little later. However, 
should there be some funds, however small, available from some other 
re I believe it would pay great dividends to increase this item. 

I believe that the Federal Government gets more out of this co 
operative dollar than out of any other funds the xy spend in the Stat: 
The State pays pretty nearly 75 percent of the overall job in all these 
programs. 

In other words, 25 percent of it is paid by the Federal Government. 

Not only must each resource be conservatively handled by man, 
but also it must be immediately protected from fire, insects, and 
diseases, 


WHITE PINE BLISTER RUST 


One of our very destructive tree diseases is the white pine bliste: 
rust. The House restored $300,000 of the budget cut, which will 
carry out the labor end of the control work. However, they over 
looked the restoration of $60,000 which is needed to provide the 
proper supervision and control of this important work. 

Further, I would recommend, which does not come in the coopera 
tive program, that the necessary funds for blister rust control work 
in the national forests be reinstated. 


INSECT CONTROL PROGRAM 


Another program of vital importance is the cooperative insect 
control program. The funds for this work should be restored. 

I have been in State forestry work for 35 years. I believe I know 
what I am talking about. These cooperative forestry programs, dur 
ing the past few years, have brought more forestry right out in the 
woods and built up more resources for the future than any other 
program which has yet been conceived. 

For the thousands of farmers and small-woodlot owners, I plead 
their case and ask for the reinstatement of all these items which 
I have mentioned. 

REDUCTIONS 


Perhaps it might be well if I gave you the figures for these individual 
items and what they were in 1954, what the budget allowed, and what 

the House passed, so that it might be tied in. “I have them here. 

Senator Youne. Do you wish to read them in the record? 

Mr. Merrit. I will read them in the record if you prefer it that 
way. 

For forest-fire cooper: ation in the States, the 1954 appropriation was 
$9,449,500. The 1955 budget figure cut this by $75,000. It ps <1 
oy House at that same amount which, if my figures are correct, 

1.374.500. 

‘Now, I do not know whether this has any relationship with an in- 
crease I notice for national-forest purchases of $75,000. It looks to 
me as though they were trying to find $75,000 to put into national 
forest purchases and they took it out of this fund. 
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| think $75,000 would not do anything but cause a lot of trouble 
in the United States Forest Service. 

The reforestation fund, $447,061, in 1954, was completely eliminated 
from the budget, as I previously mentioned. The House, in their 
visdom, restored that amount. 

The forest-management fund, which I have previously discussed, 
was reduced to nothing, it was completely eliminated from the $632, 
00 in 1954. That was restored by the House. 

Now, in the cooperative work on white pine blister rust control, in 
1954 under the leadership end of it, they had $620,000. The budget 
knocked off $60,000 from that. That is the way it passed the House. 

Senator Youna. I assume your figures are correct. 

We will check them later. Sometimes a wrong figure gets out. 
RODENT CONTROL 


I have been getting quite a few letters from the woolgrowers in my 
State and other States regarding rodent control under the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. The figures the *y had were completely wrong. They 
were cut only $30,000 on ‘about a $950,000 or $920,000 program, That 
was a very smi all cut. The Department said they could easily absorb 
that. Apeeeitly, this same information got out all over the United 
States. I do not know how the mistake was made. 

Mr. Merriiz. I shall be glad to check these figures. I am sure 
they are correct, because they are the figures I got from the Bureau. 

Then for control work on private land, the sum of $330,000, which 


was available in 1954, was completely eliminated in the budget and 


restored in the House. 
As I mentioned a few minutes ago, unless you have somebody to 
drive the horse and wagon you do not get anywhere. We need that 
$60,000 I mentioned above, in order to make use of the ‘$ $330,000 
effectively. 
Senator Arken. Mr. Chairm: a 


I have seen some of the work done 
by these cooperative programs. 


I do‘not know exactly what the re- 
lationship of the Federal Government to the States might be. 


What 1s the proportion of the cost borne by the State ‘and the Fed- 
eral Government for these various programs, particularly the ones 
vou are asking to have restored ¢ 

Mr. Merritt. Senator Aiken, I do not have the exact figure here, 

but these cooperative funds, all of them together, represent 75 
cent by the States and 25 percent by the F ederal Government. 

Senator Arken. That is forest management ? 

Mr. Merritt, Management, fire, and tree planting. 

Senator Arken. About three-quarters of it is paid by the States? 

Mr. Merrity. Yes. 

Senator Arxen. And the work is done under 
State authority / 

Mr. Merritt. The work is all done under the direction of the State 
with cooperative assistance by the Forest Service. We have 
fine working relationship with them. They 
programs. 

Senator Arken. So, in effect, they 
with Federal assistance ? 

Mr. Merriti. That is right. 


per- 


the direction of the 


a very 
are a great help in these 


are State programs carried on 
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Senator Younc. How.important, Mr. Merrill, is this forest-manag: 
inent work to the small-watershed program / 

Mr. Merri. I think maybe I will ask Mr. Kaylor to answer that, 
Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH F. KAYLOR, MEMBER OF LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE, ASSOCIATION OF STATE FORESTERS 


WATERSHED PROGRAM 


Mr. Kayior. Senator Young, it is most important, we believe, i: 
that in the small watersheds a great many of which have a lot of idle 
and/or partially wooded land, are in the uplands, with the questio1 
of ownership in implementing a small watershed program, we ar 
trying to give special emphasis to intensive fire control, tree - unting, 
and service such as Mr. Merrill outlined to those small watershed own 
ers so that we will have at least some examples in the program that 
Congressman Hope and Senator Aiken introduced in the small water 
shed programs bill. 

Now on this map, I point out to you the red area that indicates an 
area that was without any form of organized fire control. I show you 
the Mississippi Valley areas and Missouri and ees and Ken 
tucky where there is not a semblance of forest fire control, and if we 
had more Federal aid to match what State money would be available, 
we would at least get some canopy of coverage over that land and help 
prevent erosion, stabilize the soil, and equalize the streamflow to a cer 
tain degree through the forestry measures that we might put into 
effect. 

Senator Arken. There is some protected land outside of Wyoming 
and New Mexico and a little spot in Colorado seems to be privately 
owned land. 

Mr. Kaytor. That is right. 

Senator Arken. There is not much public land in those areas east 
of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Kayxor. Senator Aiken, to my knowledge there are no public 
lands unprotected within those red areas. 

Senator Arken. Then those red areas shown on the map in Wyo- 
ming and New Mexico are privately owned lands? 

Mr. Kaytor, Yes, sir. The green plus the red represents the forest 
area of the country. 

LOUISIANA AREA 


Senator Exienper. In the State of Louisiana, all that green is 
protected through cooperation between State and Federal ¢ 

Mr. Kayror. That is right. 

Senator ELtenper. Now, the red you see there in Louisiana is in 
what we call more or less delta country, where there are not many 
trees growing. I know you have my own parish unprotected. There 
it is mostly ms rsh, and along tn river there is more or less hardwood 
and the terrain is very low. I doubt if the expenditure of any money 
in that area would be advantageous for the protection of forest re 
sources, 
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Mr. Kaytor. Senator Ellender, most States have 2 or 3 classes of 
protection. The pinelands generally come first because they are gen- 
erally the most valuable. For instance, in Texas, where you see that 
long strip of red, it is of secondary importance to their program, but 
f they spent a penny or sever: al pennies per acre over there in pro- 
tecting it they would get their money’s worth for it. 

But your man in Louisiana feels that it is more important to protect 
that valuable longleaf and slash country that needs it most. 

Senator Extenper. But the point I want to make is that I do not 
know of any forest fires we have ever had in the areas you have in 
red. It is because of the low terrain. I am speaking of destructive 
forest fires. 

Mr. Kaytor. Yes, sir. But, on the other hand, when you get into 
Missouri and Arkansas and those States, you get into some valuable 
timber area, whether it is the Ozarks or whatever it happens to be. 

We feel this small watershed program is the keystone of that pro- 
tection. We can talk a lot about soil-conservation work, and I am 
very much in favor of it; in fact, 1 am a member of the State com- 
mittee in my own State, but I feel that there is a great area of pri- 
vately owned land that has not but very little of any form of manage- 
ment on it, and unless the public agencies and the public service 
develop some plan of protecting that land, we are not going to arouse 
the interest of those people to protect it and to tie in with the develop- 
ment of the small watershed program. 

We have to take the initiative to show our willingness to help 
those people. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a statement which I should like to read. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


My name is Joseph F, Kaylor. I am a member of the legislative 
committee of the Association of State Foresters. 

[ wish to speak today in support of the forestry appropriations 
for cooperative activities under the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Your committee has been very gracious in hearing our 
requests for increases in State and private forestr y cooperative funds 
for tree planting, forest management, and protection of our forest 
resources from both fire, insects, and disease. 

Today I wish to speak requesting that the present appropriation 
for forest-fire control be increased by at least $2 million from the 
present appropriation of $9,449,500. I say $2 million increase nee 
some of the forest industry associations in the West and other area 
have indicated a desire to see the appropriation increased by that 
figure. 

It is also the understanding of our Association of State Foresters 
that we need that money from Maine to California and from Florida 
to the State of Washington. 

I do not believe it is necessary to mention that the full Federal 
authorization is for $20 million, nor that the States are now spending 
Ses y $30 million for this appropriation. 

Vhen you saw fit to authorize that, certainly we had facts and 
figures to back up the need for it, but the States in good faith have 
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gone ahead and are now spending approximately $30 million, but the 
total job will run well over $50 million. 

So what we are asking for is that in this time of high cost instead 
of 25 percent Federal money to supplement our 75 percent State 
money, that we do as we originally thought we were doing, work it on 
a 50-50 basis, because fire certainly are not respecters of State lines. 

Now, a few years ago, gentlemen, a lot of this green area showed 
up in red. A great share of this country down here in the 10 or 11 
Southern States was marked with green and red areas intermingled. 
Today I am very happy to show you that a lot of progress has Deen 
made but there are still about 60 million acres out of the 427 million 
that are without any form of organized protection. 

The areas shown on this map represent a big job which we believe 
can be aided and eventually solved through the application of the 
methods that are brought out in the expenditure of both Federal and 
State moneys on private lands of these States that cooperate. 


INCREASED TAX BASE 


All of you gentlemen are interested in an increased tax base that 
might be prov ‘ided through this organized fire control. Burned over 
forest lands produce no revenue. They also cause silting behind 
many of the dams that are built, whether they are on the little farm 
pond at the bottom of a gulley out in the field or whether it is the big 
dam in a major river of ‘this country. They are a deadweight, those 
burned over lands, on our economy. And since they must be included 
as wasteland, they are not producing any salable products. 

A great many of the fires during the past 3 or 4 years have been 

caused by the drought, and I mean the long-range drought conditions 
extending into every forest State in the Union. 

We are well aware of the fact that the drought has not ended and 
in view of the need for more intensive and more effective protection, 
we believe that the appropriations from this Congress will be most 
timely in expediting the work within the States. 

I can assure you, as Mr. Merrill has also pointed out, that for every 
dollar spent in Federal-State forest-fire control, it will bring back 
many increased dollars in return, principally in the local economy. 


I say local economy because a large share of these lands here is in 
small ownerships. 


TREE PROTECTION 


Now we are also concerned in the field of protection because we have 
a definite responsibility in the protection of such tree species as white 
pine, both in the native stands in the West on our National Forest 
and in the protection and maintenance of good scientific methods for 
the control of white-pine blister rust on and | around our planted forests 
in the East, and we are getting a great many planted areas here, in 
the East, of white pine. Practically all of this work is done on the 
lands of private owners. These owners are not equipped to eradicate 
host plants to blister rust nor to carry on control measures to eliminate 
the disease. 
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The same applies to insect damage, the control of which we look to 
the Federal authorities for guidance and assistance in initiating con- 
trol measures. 

Your cooperation in adding additional funds for forest-fire control 
and reinstating certain white-pine blister-rust appropriations to their 
original amount for such control work as is outlined above on National, 
State, and private lands will be very much appreciated. 

Thank you. 

Senator Youne. Does that complete your testimony / 

Mr. Kaytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. Thank you very much. 

Your testimony will be very helpful. 

The committee will be in recess until 2 o’clock tomorow afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 2:35 p. m., Thursday, April 29, 1954, the hearing 
was recessed until 2 p. m., Friday, April 30, 1954.) 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 30, 1954 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 2 p. m., pursuant to recess, in room I-39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Milton R. Young, chairman of the subcommittee, 
presiding. 
Present: Senators Young, Maybank, and Ellender. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Forest SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF HON. RUSSELL V. MACK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


GIFFORD PINCHOT FOREST 


Senator Youne. The hearing will come to order. 

Congressman Mack, you have a witness here, I understand? 

Represent: itive Mack. Yes. We appreciate very much the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before your committee today to talk about the 
beetle-infested timber of the Gifford Pinchot Forest. According to 
the United States Forestry Service, about 300 million feet of timber 
in that forest have been damaged and will be entirely lost unless some 
action is taken to provide sufficient funds to process this timber for 
sale so that it can be gotten out of the forest before it rots and becomes 
a complete loss. 

I have here as a witness, Mr. Harold E. Averill, president of the 
Upper Cowlitz River Loggers Association, and also the chairman 
of the Lewis County group that is interested in forest conservation. 
He represents a group of about 400 logging operators, most of them 
small, who employ from 3 to 6 men each. 

These small loggers are the only ones who can get out this damaged 
timber because the beetle does not attack all timber but only scattered 
trees. The trees attacked mostly are in groups of 2, a dozen, or 20 
trees in each group. It is necessary for these small loggers with 
trucks, tractors, and other small equipment to go in and drag out these 
trees. 

If these trees are not taken out of the forest they rot and the Federal] 
Government, since it owns all of this forest, loses the revenue to be 
obtained from the sale of the beetle-damaged trees. Also these dam- 
aged trees increase the danger of the infestation spreading to healthy 
trees and adding to the fire hazard of the area. 


1207 
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With that brief introduction, I present Mr. Averill, whom I believe 
very competent to testify on forest problems as he is a former member 
of the United States Forest Service. 

Senator Youne. Thank you, Congressman. 


We will be pleased to hear Mr. Averill. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD E. AVERILL, PRESIDENT, UPPER COWLITZ 
RIVER LOGGERS ASSOCIATION, RANDLE, WASH. 


BEETLE INFECTED TIMBER 


Mr. Averitt. Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Appropria 
tions Committee on Agriculture, my name is Harold E. Averill. For 
the past 5 years I have been engaged in timber logging operations in 
the Gifford Pinchot National Forest of Washington State. I am also 
appearing before you as president of the Upper Cowlitz Loggers As- 
sociation. Previous to 1950 I served with the United States Forest 
Service in fire control and lumber management for 15 years. I feel 
that Iam familiar with these subjects and with the needs of the Forest 
Service in the Gifford Pinchot Forest. I know that the problems of 
this particular forest are identical with all other national forests in 
the Northwest. 

Of these problems I believe the most important is the salvage 
of the some 15 billion board-feet of beetle-kill timber in Washington 
and Oregon National Forests. Of this amount, some 300 million 
board-feet are in the Gifford Pinchot Forest. 

It is estimated that about half this amount could be made available 
for salvage logging if sufficient funds were provided for survey, 
cruising, and management purposes. The Congress has recognized 
the need for this salvage by increased amounts for forest roads and 
trails. The important need now is to provide the personnel to see 
that this timber is cruised, and sold before it becomes worthless. 
Beetle-damaged timber will not last long. 

The loss from beetle infested timber is about 27 percent the first year 
after it is dead. On the Gifford Pinchot Forest alone this represents 
a loss to the Government of over $2 million. Multiply this by 40 
and you have the approximate loss in the national forests of the 
Northwest. It is a tremendous sum and most of it can be saved with a 
small expenditure of funds right now. 

(Pictures submitted by Representative Mack are on file with the 
committee. ) 

It is reliably estimated that an additional 17 forest officers em- 
ployed by the Gifford Pinchot Forest, would be able to administrate 
this area so as to save nearly all of this timber while it is still mer- 
chantable. The additional cost would not exceed $80,000 annually. 
To me it appears just good business practice to spend $80,000 to 
save some $2 million whic h would otherwise be lost. Again if you 
apply this yardstick to the Washington-Oregon forests, your saving 
in timber otherwise lost will be some $80 million. 

Up to this point T have discussed this item on the basis of actual 
dollar savings to the Government. There is another saving which I 
feel is equally important. TI wish you would picture the size of the 
Gifford Pinchot National Forest. It covers an area of some 1,666,000 
acres. This is approximately half the area of the State of Connecticut 
and considerably larger than Delaware. 
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In and adjoining this area are some 400 small logging operators. 
‘| hey provide the employment for or are responsible for the major 
economy of a population of nearly 100,000 people. The loss of $2 mil- 
lion worth of timber a year is a severe blow to the area’s economy, 
and a corresponding additional loss to the Government in taxes. 
Mr. Chairman, I know your committee has an active interest in 
ving the resources of this country, and I urge your earnest consider- 
ation of the necessary funds to see that this important resource is not 
wasted. 


SMALL LOGGING OPERATORS 


Senator Young. You speak of 400 small logging operators. How 
many men do these small operators employ? 

Mr. AvertLL. On an average of from 6 to 8 

Senator Youne. I did not know you had those small operators. 

Mr. Averttt. Yes, we have. You see, the Pacific Northwest is 
dependent on logging and the private timber in that area is about 
all excepting that belonging to the Long Bell Timber Co. and Weyer 
hauser. So we are practically dependent on national-forest. timber. 

We are not asking that you consider more appropriations to admin 
ister green, young, thriv ing timber. But this timber we are interested 
in is purely dead and downed timber. It has been blown down by 
various storms and other elements and has been killed by the bark 
beetle. 

Now, last year, if I may go into this a little deeper, in the Gifford 
Pinchot National Forest, and I would say that is a good representa- 
tion of the other forests in Washington and Oregon, their allowable 
annual cut is around 288 million board-feet. Last year they harvested 
186 million board-feet, which is 103 million feet below their allow- 
able cut. 

Now, this timber that I am concerned with does not include this 
allowable cut. This could be cut in addition to this cut which they 
permit. 

TIMBER-MANAGEMENT APPROPRIATION 


Senator Youne. What appropriation do you have reference to that 
you want to raise? 

Mr. Averttu. That is the timber-management appropriation for the 
United States Forest Service. 

Senator Young. You may be sure that your statement will be 
brought to the attention of the committee members. I am sure they 
will be sympathetic to your proposal. 

Mr. Avertun. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Youne. At this point I will insert in the record a letter I 
received from Senator Magnuson relative to the Gifford Pinchot 
National Forest. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

UnitTep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
April 22, 1954 
Hon. Minton R. Youna, 


Chairman, Agriculture Appropriations Subcommittee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator: I know you are already familiar with the tremendous loss of 
wealth represented by bug-infested forests in the Northwest and in other sections 
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of the country. Representatives of the Forest Service have already testified 
to these facts. 

It is estimated, for example, that over 300 million feet of timber, mostly 
Douglas Fir in the Gifford Pinchot Forest, alone has been infested. The timber 
is deteriorating rapidly. At $25 per thousand board feet, the infestation in thy 
Gifford Pinchot Forest represents a potential loss of over $744 million. Simila; 
figures can be cited for the Mount Baker Forest in northwestern Washington 
and for forests in Oregon and Idaho. 

To salvage this timber the Forest Service must have money for access roads 
and sales, 

| have talked to Forest Service people about this on several occasions and 
am told that the funds granted by the House for roads is adequate. In its 
report the House indicated that about $7% million is being made available fo 
use in Oregon and Washington. 

This happy situation, however, does not obtain in the case of funds for timber 
sales. The House added $219,000 over the budget request. This will help, but 
not enough. 

Logging operators and other experts in Washington and Oregon inform me that 
at least $80,000 should be added to take care of this situation in the Gifford 
Pinchot Forest alone. The Forest Service told your committee that they really 
need about $1,200,000 for timber sales over and above the $219,000 added by th« 
House, producing a total increase of $1,400,000, With this amount the Forest 
Service can prepare an additional billion feet of timber for sale. These add 
tional sales would produce approximately $14 million in additional revenue 
In other words, $1,400,000 will get your $14 million—a ratio of 10 to 1. 

I am submitting herewith some pictures showing what happens to a beetle 
infested Douglas lir tree if it is not caught promptly. Irom these pictures you 
can visualize the potential loss to the Treasury because of failure on the part of 
Congress to provide adequate funds for timber sales. 

This is a critical situation in Washington, Idaho, and Oregon as well as in 
the South. I think it demands emergency treatment. I strongly urge your sub 
committee to add an additional $1,200,000 to the House figure. It is good busi 
ness to do so. 

There's another item which demands attention. The House cut $435,000 from 
the funds earmarked for pest control, leaving only $1,750,000. Forest infesta 
tion increases by geometric proportions. It is better to spend a little money 
treating the sniffles than to try to cure a case of pneumonia. A little money 
spent in preventing or controlling infestation at the outset will obviate the 
necessity of larger appropriations later to salvage infested timber. Furthermore 
the infested timber never brings as much money per thousand board feet as 
does a healthy tree. 

Thanks and kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
WARREN G. Maanuson, U. 8.8 


(Pictures referred to in.Senator Magnuson’s letter are on file with 
the committee. ) 

Senator Younc. The next witness is Lowell Besley, executive «i 
rector-forester, the American Forestry Association. 


AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF LOWELL BESLEY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR-FOR- 
ESTER, THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Bester. I am Lowell Besley of the American Forestry Associa 
tion. Iam appearing on behalf of the assoication. 

I do not believe that we have been up here for several years, and 
perhaps I might just spend a minute telling you about our associa 
tion so that you will know whom we represent. 

It is a nonprofit educational association with headquarters in 
Washington and has more than 25,000 members in every walk of 
life and with their homes all across the Nation who as good citizens 
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ind as leaders in community, State, and Nation believe in the protec- 
tion, proper management, and wise use of our forests and related re 
newable natural resources of soil, water, wildlife, and outdoor recrea 
tion. For more than three-quarters of a century the American For- 
Association has ceaselessly fought for a sound national forest 
lie y and the wise implementation of that policy. It was largely 
hrough its influence that the great national forests and the splendid 
nited States Forest Service were originally established and have 
een encouraged over the years to grow wisely and well. This associa 
tion has been equally identified with progress in private forestry and 
strong State forestry departments. It believes that the greatest 
vood to the greatest number will result from a well-rounded forestry 
program in which Federal, State, and local governments; large, 
medium and small forest land owners; wood producers and wood con 
imers; and forest managers and forest users all join hands in setting 
ip the program and carrying it out. For this program to succeed, 
each agency, organization, and individual must do its or his or her 
part. The part which the Federal Government in general and the 
United States Forest Service in particular should play is a very im 
portant one. What it will be able to do toward discharging this 
responsibility during the year 1955 will depend in no small measure 
ipon its budget which your committee is considering today. 

When I had the honor last month, March 2, 1954, to appear before 

he House subcommittee on this same subject, | provided each member 
with a copy of the Proceedings of the Fourth American Forest Con 
gress which we sponsored in October 1953. Mr. Chairman, I respect- 
fully request your permission to so provide members of your committee 
with copies of this important document. It is too lengthy for inclu- 
sion in the printed record, but I referred to it frequently in my testi- 
mony before the House committee. At this forest congress, top leaders 
discussed a broad, well-rounded forestry program for the Nation. 
Because the role of the United States Forest Service is such an im- 
portant integral part of this whole program, a very large body of these 
proceedings have a significant bearing on the budget items you are 
considering. 

I shall not take your time today to quote from the many national, 
State, and local leaders who partic ipated j in the forest congress. Some 
of these quotations are available in my testimony before the House 
subcommittee, as reported on pages 114 through 123 of part 4 of the 
hearings on the Department of Agriculture appropriations for 1955 
before the Subcommittee of the Commmittee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, 83d Congress, 2d session, and I need not 
repeat them here. For the most part we strongly endorse the changes 
in the proposed budget made by H. R. 8779 as passed by the House 
and believe they will enable the Forest Service to fill much more 
adequately its vital role. 


1955 BUDGET REDUCTIONS 


The 1955 budget originally proposed reduced maintenance of 1m 
provement nearly 10 percent; forest rangers, forest supervisors, and 


other multiple activity employees 3 percent; management of land 
utilization project 41 percent ; reforestation 52 percent; range re- 
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vegetation 53 percent, and other flood prevention measures 100 percent 
as compared with the 1954 budget or an overall reduction of 7 percent. 
H. R. 8779 as passed by the House reduced maintenance of improve- 
ments 5 percent; forest rangers, forest supervisors, and other multiple 
activity employees 3 percent; management of land utilization projects 
11 percent; reforestation 2 percent; range revegetation 12 percent ; 
and other flood prevention measures 31 percent and increased timber 
resource management 4 percent as compared with the 1954 budget or 
an overall reduction of 3 percent. 

These changes made by the House have all been in the right direc 
tion. The modest increase for timber-resource management will en 
able the Forest Service to do a better job on planning and executing 
the harvesting of national forest timber which is so far behind the 
annual growth and which has been a source of serious annual losses 
from dec ay and insects. 

Likewise reducing in half the cut in maintenance of improvements 
is much more realistic. It is false economy to let urgently needed 
improvements lose their usefulness through neglect, and no doubt we 
shall find it just as difficult to find the money next year as this. 


CONSOLIDATION OF NATIONAL FORESTS 


As we understand it the reduction in the item for forest rangers, 
forest supervisors, and other multiple-activity employees is to be 
accomplished through consolidation of some of the national forests. 
We hope this will be possible without reducing the efficiency of this 
already badly over ee group. It would be well to keep the results 
of this reduction under constant review. Particular attention is 

called to the role of these men in prevention and presuppression of 
forest fires on national forests and in supervising the ever-increasing 
use of the forests for recreation. The record shows that both of these 
activities are inadequately manned. It would appear that any savings 
ossible through consolidation should be utilized to do a more adequate 
job on the ground. 

We were extremely glad to see most of the cut in reforestation on 
national forests restored. Millions of acres of the national forests are 
virtually nonproductive because of the devastation from fires in the 
past and failure to reforest them by planting. The present program 
is entirely inadequate to put these areas back into production in a 
reasonable time. To scale this small effort down to less than half as 
was proposed in the original 1955 budget would have been foolhardy 
indeed and entirely unrealistic. The restoration of most of the cut in 
range revegetation was likewise a very sensible step on the part. of 
the House. 

With total national forest receipts from timber sales alone in excess 
of $70 million, the budget as revised would provide only slightly over 

$30 million for forest protection and management of those forests. 
Even after payments to local governments in ‘lieu of taxes and alloca- 
tions for roads and trails and certain other items have been taken into 
account, this amount is still small for a sound, long-range business. 
We sincerely believe that this is indeed a minimum “budget for these 
items and should not be further reduced. 
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COOPERATION WITH COUNTIES 

The original 1955 budget eliminated entirely the very modest item 
for Forest Service cooperation with counties, towns, timber-protective 
associations, industries, white-pine owners, and State forestry and 
pest-control regulatory officials in 25 States. The American Forestry 
heat iation is very pleased that the House restored this item of $330,000 
in the 1955 budget. During 1954 State and local matching funds and 
ervices provided for this work amount to over $730,000. 

You see that actually the Federal Government is contributing ap 
proximately three-tenths of the total bill, and that has encour: raged 
the cooperating groups to spend considerably more. 

The corresponding cut of $60,000 in the leadership, coordination, 
and technical direction of the overall program was not restored, but 
should be in order to provide the minimum force of on-the-ground 
career specialists to plan, coordinate, and supervise the field operations 
of these cooperative projects. Through inadvertence, that was not 
restored, and should be restored in order to complete the job on the 
cooperative program. It simply provides the minimum force of on 
the-ground specialists in forest entomology to coordinate and super 
vise the field operations of these cooperative projects. 

In connection with forest research, page 15, in my testimony before 
the House subcommittee, I pointed out that the American Forestry 

\ssociation strongly endorses the increases provided for forest. re 
earch, but I did not go into detail as to what these increases might 
mean to our whole forestry program and how very needed and im 
portant they are. In view of the fact that the House seriously ques 
tioned some of these increases before finally passing all the increases 

; recommended in the original budget, I believe it may be helpful 
to your committee for me to recite just a few of the reasons why our 
rssociation so fully supports the modest expansion provided by the 
increases in the following important fields of forest. research. 

Senator Maypank. Would it be appropriate if I might ask the 
witness one or two questions, because I see a young gentleman who I 
was to meet has just come in. 

Senator Youna. Certainly. 


PINE BEETLES 


Senator Maysank. I was going to ask you about these pine beetles. 
Do you know how they are getting along with the attempt to kill those 
insects ? 

Mr. Bestuy. They have learned a great deal about that. They have 
me better, I think, with the pine beetle than almost anything else. 

1 fact, that has been the background of some of their other work. 

‘Wehadon Maynank. This committee enanepe aie money over a 
period of years because of a bad situation in the Carolinas and Georgia. 
We have a laboratory at Spartanburg, S. C. 

Mr. Bestry. That is right. They have developed a method of con- 
trol which is possible. Of course, they have not controlled it all yet, 
but they have developed a method. 

Senator Maynank. You do think they are making good progress? 

Mr. Bester. I think that is the one thing they have completed, as 
a matter of fact. 
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OAK WILT 


Senator Maysank. Have you heard much about the sort of blight 
on the oak trees ? 

Mr. Brestey. The oak wilt? 

Senator Maysank. Yes. It is pretty bad around where I live, 
where my summer home is in the mountains of North Carolina, on 
the North Carolina-South Carolina line. 

Mr. Bester. Yes, sir; it is very serious there. 

Senator Maypank. Have you gotten anywhere with it at all? 

Mr. Bester. They have not re: ally yet. 

Senator MayeanKk. You look on top of the mountains and you see 
all the trees are dead. 

Mr. Bestey. There is quite a lot of research going on but the prob 
lem is not licked yet. They have not been able to isloate just exactly 
what it is. It is supposed to be a virus. They have found some 
methods of alleviating it in areas. 

Senator Mayrank. You do not think the drought of the past few 
years has had something to do with it ? 

Mr. Bestry. I think definitely it has had a lot to do with it. 

Senator Maynank. We have had a lot of dry weather in the moun 
tain sections. 

Mr. Bester. What has happened, of course, is that the drought has 
mie ide the trees less Vv igorous and more susce ptible. Actus lly, the oak 
wilt is a disease. It is also susceptible to insects, that is true. But 
in the ease of the oak wilt, it is the disease which attacks the trees. 

Senator Maypank. From what I understand, the substance of it is 


that you believe a good many of these 2 wl should be 


increased, and you believe that because the forestry sales of timber 
alone are almost double what they spend on the Forest Service. Am 
I wrong? _— 

Mr. Bestry. That is right. 


RECEIPTS FROM SALE OF TIMBER 


Senator Maypnank. The country takes in $70 million from the sale 
of timber and puts it into the Treasury and the Forest Service does 
not get any credit for it, it goes in the general fund, which is the law 
and which it should do. Then on the other hand, we turn around and 
spend $30 million on all the forests and roads. 

Now, what we are up against down home, Mr. Chairman, is the 
lack of roads to bring out the sale of more timber. You will recall 
the day they were up here on forest roads to be able to sell the timber. 
There is even a shortage of that. Is that right? 

Mr. Bestry. Yes, sir. That, of course, comes partly under a sepa- 
ite appropriation, but it does not take care of it. 

Senator Maysank. The more roads you have and the more acces 
sible forests you have, the more timber you sell to the lumber people 
and the more the forest will be preserved, because at a certain time 

n the life of the tree, you have to cut it, it is going to decay anyhow. 

Mr. Bester. That is right. I bring that out in my statement. 

Senator Maysank. I want to thank the chairman for letting me 
ask these questions. 
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In substance, the Government gets twice as much out of the forests 
of the country as they put in of the t taxpayers’ dollars? 

Mr. Bestey. Pretty nearly twice as much. 

Senator Youne. I want to compliment you on the knowledge you 
have of agriculture and forestry and housing and many other subjects. 

Senator Maypank. All I have to say, Mr. Chairman, is that you 
and I have been on this committee together for a long time. 

Senator Younc. You may proceed. 


FOREST AND RANGE MANAGEMENT INVESTIGATION 


Mr. Bester. As I said, I simply mentioned the details, but then I 
was a little worried that we should go into 1 or 2 details on this 
research, so that we could see just what that research money would 
mean, what these increases would mean so that we could see the need 
for it. Ihave picked out 2 or 3 items, 1 under “Forest and range man- 
agement investigations.” 

The increase allowed of nearly $200,000 for forest management 
research will make it possible to undertake an expanded program 
of forest genetics and tree improvements. —_ planting by State 
and private agencies is increasing rapidly and it 1s imperative that 
the : ‘st possible planting stock be use “4 


PLANTING OF SCOTCH PINE IN NEW YORK STATE 


I could elaborate on this quite a lot if there are any questions, but 

e have found from our experience in the past that in many cases our 
p ol antations have been unsuccessful because we have planted the wrong 
kind of tree. In some of our plantations up in New York State, for 
example, we planted Scotch pine and they grew up just as crooked 
as a dog’s hind leg, all of it caused by their using the wrong seed. 

Senator Eitenper. Where was the seed obtained from ¢ 

Mr. Bestey. It was obtained from Germany. ‘This was one par 
ticular area. ‘This was a long time ago. Here we have had an oppor- 
tunity to observe the effect. Believe me, that was disastrous. 

Senator Extenper. How did that same seed grow in Germany 4 

Mr. Bestey. We find, generally speaking, that this came from one 
section where, although the trees were not as crooked there, it was in a 
different site than we grew it here, and this showed up when it was 
planted over in New York State. 

Senator ELLenper. Did you observe them from the time they were 
seedlings, or did they have to grow a few years before the condition 
became noticeable ¢ 

Mr. Bestey. About 5 or 6 years after establishment, from that time 
on you began noticing it. Of course, you could not tell how bad it 
was going to be, until they were 10 or 12 years old. Then it became 
pretty obvious. 

RESEARCH IN FARM GENETICS 


That is just one example. There are just scads of them. We found 
ve can do so much better if we have the right kind of seed. We are 
jus st learning about this. We have done so little in forest genetics in 
this country so that we need a research program in forest genetics and 
tree improvement aimed in developing and most people think of this 
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thing as being just aimed at developing trees that grow more rapidly. 
Of course we want that, too, but we also want to get pest-resistant 
hybrids and fast growing trees of high quality adapted to the par 
ticular areas where planting is going on so that we will be planting 
wisely. For this money that is going into planting, we want to plant 
the right kind of trees. 

There has been a great deal of work in genetics done. One of the 
things that has been most promising lately is the fact that we may be 
able to deve lop a blight-resistant chestnut, All of you know how the 
chestnut was lost. They have been working on that for years and are 
beginning to get some results. 

Other of this research has been more successful. They have devel 
oped a mimosa tree which is resistant to the mimosa wilt. That is 
commercially available now. They are hoping soon that perhaps a 
blight-resistant chestnut will be available. The same thing in pines 
and other trees that we are working on. 


FOREST PROTECTION INVBPSTIGATIONS——FOREST FIRE CONTROL 
INVESTIGATIONS 


The importance of forest-fire research cannot be overemphasized. 
During this last year this country experienced one of its worst forest 
fire years, and action programs to fight these fires by Federal and 
State agencies amounted to some $70 million. Also, several forest 
fire fighters lost their lives on fires that unexpectedly blew up and 
ran wildly out of control. 

In relation to the fire-research job to be done, the Forest Service has 
only a small group, indeed, of forest fire research specialists. The 
State and private fire-protection agencies, as well as the Federal agen 
cies, depend upon this group for the basic research which has led to 
such great improvements as the system of rating fluctuating forest 
fire danger, and which is now in general use all over the United States 
Fire danger rating provide the basis so that a minimum, yet adequate, 
number of fire-suppression men can be available to meet day-to-day 
needs of a fire-protection force. 

You do not have to keep that maximum force in there all the time. 
By being able to make these ratings you can have just the force you 
need right on hand and when it is needed. This one development 
alone is saving many millions of dollars of forest fire control effort. 
And there are many other new developments in the making which 
ought to be speeded up by more forest-fire research. One of the great 
est problems facing fire fighters is a better understanding of blowup 
fires which are so dangerous to combat and which account for a large 
share of the fire damage. 

We are particularly pleased, therefore, to see that the House has 
provided a $50,000 increase for this fire-research item. I know that 
many other groups besides the one which I represent will find this 
welcome news. We sincerely hope this committee will approve the 
increase, 


FOREST INSECT INVESTIGATIONS 


Insects take a heavy toll from our forests in the form of merchant- 
able timber killed and young timber damaged and deformed. During 
the past 10 years some of the most destructive outbreaks ever known 
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have occurred. Unfortunately, two of the most serious of these were 
caused by insects which had previously been of little importance, and 
which had received but little study. Some progress has been made 
in developing effective chemical control of one, the Engelmann spruce 
beetle; but for the other, the Douglas-fir beetle, no known method 
of suppression has been determined. An urgent need exists for the 
development of cheap and effective methods of combatting these 
and other pests. 

Even when the cheapest and most effective control methods are 

used, the direct control of widespread forest. insect. outbreaks is a 
time consuming and costly business. It costs millions of dollars to 
pray these areas, for example, and then we are worried as to what 
may happen when we spray, and even where this is accomplished it 
usually follows only after the loss of much valuable timber. There is 
great need, therefore, for the development of methods that can be 
used in the prevention of outbreaks. Enough has already been learned 
about this form of pine beetle, to suggest that it offers our best chance 
of cheaply and effectively dealing with many of our forest insect. 
enemies. This method is based on a detailed knowledge of the insect 
itself and its host trees so that susceptible individual trees and stands 
can be recognized in advance and logging and silvicultural measures 
taken to reduce the insect damage risk. 

The increase of $150,000 for forest insect investigations will make 
possible the expansion of research on the suppression of such cur 
rently destructive outbreaks as those of the Engelmann spruce beetle 
and the Douglas-fir beetle, and the undertaking of research on the de- 
velopment of preventive methods of controlling these and other de- 
structive species. 

No increases were provided in forest disease investigations, in forest 
products investigations, nor in the forest survey. There are acute 
problems in these fields also, but we realize that increases in all impor- 
tant items cannot be provided in a single year. My testimony before 
the House subcommittee called particular attention to forest products 
research in the utilization of little-used species of trees. It also 
pointed out the urgent need for drastic acceleration of the forest 
survey. 


ECONOMIC INVESTIGATIONS 


We further strongly endorse the modest increase of $20,000 for 
economic investigations to provide for a start in investigations in 
farm forests products marketing. Unless the owners of small tracts, 
who own half of our commercial forest land in this country, can sell 
their forest products efficiently, we cannot expect them to manage 
their forest land wisely. 

This is a most important field that we have not done really anything 
on. This is the first opportunity that they have had to do any work 
in the marketing field as far as forest products are concerned. 


FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS 


Now, under the item for forest roads and trails, Mr. Chairman, we 
are giving rather broad testimony. We feel that one of the jobs of 
the American Forestry Association is to look at the whole budget of 
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the Forest Service because we are interested in all their activities, 
We are trying to cover it as briefly as we can, and still speak to the 
main items. 

On forest roads and trails, which is on pages 13 and 14 of the bill, 
the American Forestry Association strongly endorses the increase in 
the Forest Service budget for forest roads and trails. The urgent 
need for timber-access roads for more orderly harvesting of forest 
growth, for making accessible for salvage diseased or insect-infested 
timber, and for fuller recreational use was emphasized again and 
again by the speakers at our American Forest Congress and by wit- 
nesses before the House subcommittee. The only question is whether 
the increase of a million and a half dollars or about 10 percent com- 
pared to the 1954 appropriation will be sufficient to meet the most 
serious needs. Furthermore, greater expenditures for timber-access 
roads would soon more than pay for themselves in larger receipts from 
timber sales both now and for the future. 

We have two things that hold up more timber sales. It is not 
markets. There are plenty of markets for forest products. We have 
the question of timber access and the question of preparing the areas 
for sale, the necessary management planning and the work they must 
do in preparing these timber sales, in other words, more personnel in 
the Forest Service staff. 

Now, as to State and private forestry cooperation, which is given on 
pages 15 and 16, in my testimony before the House subcommittee | 
expressed the American Forestry Association’s deep concern in the 
budget elimination of the item, $447,061, for cooperation in forest tree 
planting and that, $632,429, for cooperation in forest management and 
processing, and I pointed out the great importance of these activities 
to a sound forestry program and the fact that they have been con- 
tributing out of all proportion to their modest Federal cost toward 
better forest practice on lands most in need of it. I shall not repeat 
here the large body of evidence substantiating that view, but we are 
extremely gratified that the House restored these two items to the 1955 
budget and strongly urge that they be retained. 

There is considerable background for that in my House testimony. 
I do not want to take your time to go over this again. 

Likewise, we are very pleased that all but $75,000 of the 5 percent 
budget cut in Federal funds for cooperation with the States in forest 
fire control was also restored by the House. As I pointed out in my 
testimony before the House committee, a considerable area of the forest 
land of the Nation is receiving no protection whatever and much of the 
protected land is not receiving adequate protection. When Congress 
in 1949 increased the authorization under section 2 of the Clarke- 
MeNary Act from $9 million to $20 million, it intended to step up the 
appropriations on an annual basis to the extent possible until overall 
udequate protection was obtained. Even a $75,000 reduction from 
1954 appears to be a reversal of congressional policy in lowering rather 
than increasing the earlier appropriation. The American Forestry 
Association strongly urges that at least no further reduction be made 
in this important item. 

In closing, I should like to reiterate that the American Forestry 
Association is much happier with the 1955 Forest Service budget as 
included in H. R. 8779 as passed by the House of Representatives than 
it was with that contained in the printed budget document. We en- 
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dorse it and strongly urge that no subtantial revisions downward be 
made. 

I greatly appreciate the privilege of appearing here and presenting 
this statement on behalf of the American Forestry Association. 

[ shall be glad to answer any questions that you may have. 

Senator Youne. Thank you, Mr. Besley. 

Mr. Bestry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


CACHE NATIONAL FOREST OF UTAH 


Senator Youna. I received a letter from Senator Watkins and a 
copy of a letter he received from the Weber County Watershed Pro- 
tective Corp. relative to erosion and flood control in Cache National 
Forest, Utah, and they will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The communications referred to follow :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
April 14, 1954. 
Hon. Mitron R. YOuNG, 
Chairman, Senate Agriculture Committee on Appropriations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR YOUNG: I wish to make a statement in support of the action of 
the House of Representatives in which it approved the inclusion of a $10,000 
item for the control of erosion and flood damage within the boundaries of the 
Cache National Forest, Utah. This item appears under “Special acts” on page 
15 of the Agriculture Appropriations measure, H. R. 8779, as it passed the 
House on April 9, 1954, and on page 7 of House Report No, 1510. 

The project to withdraw certain of this damaged land from private ownership 
and place it within supervision of the Forest Service has been conducted by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in connection with the Weber County Watershed Pro- 
tective Association and the Wellsville and Willard Mountain Protective Associa- 
tions for many years. Approximately $10,000 has been made available for the 
retirement of these damaged lands each year since 1938S except during 2 or 3 
of the war years and the current fiscal year. 

When it came to my attention during the last session of Congress, when the 
Agriculture appropriation bill was under consideration in the Senate, that the 
Federal Government had withdrawn its support of this noteworthy project, I 
supported the move to appropriate $10,000 for this item in the Agriculture appro- 
priation bill. The factual statement which I made on the Senate floor in sup- 
port of this project appears on page 6711 and 6712 of the Congressional Record 
inder date of June 15, 1953. The Senate approved such an amendment and car- 
ried a request for the appropriation of $10,000 for the acquisition of land to 
facilitate the control of this soil erosion and flood damage into the conference 
colmittee considering the Agriculture appropriation measure. The conference 
committee, in its marking of the bill, eliminated this item. 

I feel, however, that this is a commendable project and I strongly urge the 
nclusion of this $10,000 item in the Department of Agriculture appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1955. It seems to me that its deletion amounts to a breach of good 
laith on the part of the Federal Government on its agreement between local 
government units in Utah. 

[ am submitting herewith a letter under date of April 9 from Mr. G. Stanley 
Brewer, which indicates the present attitude of the Department of Agriculture 
and request that you incorporate it in the printed hearings together with this 
letter. 

Sincerely, 
ArTHuR V. WATKINS. 


WEBER COUNTY WATERSHED PROTECTIVE CorP., 
Ogden, Utah, April 9, 1954. 
Hon. ArrTuur V. WATKINS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR WATKINS: You will be interested to know that on April 6, 1954, 
a delegation met with Secretary of Agriculture Benson in Salt Lake and pre- 
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sented the problem to him concerning the $10,000 Cache National Forest receipts 
funds to purchase land in this area. He received us very graciously stating that 
he had not realized the seriousness of the situation nor the action being taken 
by local people to help solve their own difficulties. He requested a report from 
the Forest Service with their recommendations. That report should reach Wash- 
ington early next week. We believe the Department of Agriculture will now 
give its support. a 

We recall your fine work last year in inserting this in the Senate bill, only 
to have it killed by the joint committee. 

We are sure you will do all possible to duplicate the action of the House 
when the Senate bill comes up for approval. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. STANLEY Brewer, President. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE FULLER, NATIONAL LUMBER 
MANUFACTURING ASSOCIATION 


TIMBER ACCESS ROADS 


Senator Younc. We will hear you next Mr. Fuller. Do you wish 
to file your statement and summarize it ? 

Mr. Fuuuer. There is no need to summarize my statement. It is on 
access roads, and the witness just before me brought out the need for 
timber access roads. 

Senator Youne. Thank you. 

We will place it in the record. 

(Mr. Fuller filed the following statement prepared by Leo V. 
Bodine.) 


STATEMENT OF LEO V. BoDINE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Gentlemen, my name is Leo V. Bodine. I am executive vice president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association, which is a federation of 16 regional 
lumber associations, representative of the lumber manufacturing industry 
throughout the entire United States. 

In behalf of the National Lumber Manufacturers Association and its affiliated 
regional associations and of. the lumber industry which it represents, I wish to 
recommend to the Congress that it approve a minimum appropriation of $16 
million for the fiscal year 1955 for forest-development roads and trails in the 
nutional forests as requested in the President’s budget and approved by the 
House on April 14 when it passed H. R. 8779. This is an increase of $1% 
million over the current year’s regular appropriation of $14,500,000 (Public Law 
156, 88d Cong., Ist sess.). 

There will be available approximately $6 million less in fiscal year 1955 than 
in fiscal year 1954 for forest roads and trails, on the basis of the $16 million in 
the House bill. This $6 million difference is explained by the following: First, 
funds available for expenditure in fiscal year 1954 totaled, we understand, 
$29.4 million. This sum is the aggregate of the regular appropriation of $14,- 
500,000, a supplemental appropriation of $5 million for emergency timber-access 
roads in Montana and Idaho made near the close of fiscal year 1953 (Public Law 
59, 88d Cong., Ist sess.) and largely expended in the current year, a carryover of 
certain unobligated funds, and 10 percent of national-forest receipts for fiscal 
year 1953. Second, since it appears there will be little or no carryover of funds 
from 1954 to 1955, the funds available in 1955 would consist of $16 million plus 
some $7.5 million of 10 percent funds totaling $23.5 million. The difference 
between $29.4 million and $23.5 million is approximately $6 million. 

The problem of developing an adequate timber access road system in the 
national forests has been given long and careful study by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association. It has been the subject of numerous conferences 
which have considered both the extent of Federal responsibility for the proper 
stewardship of the national forests, and the ability of the private operator to 
assume the major part of the road construction job. From these studies and 
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conferences the association has evolved the following policy, reaffirmed on 
September 14, 1953: 

“The lumber industry favors the enactment of Federal legislation authorizing 
adequate funds for the construction of main-line timber access roads to open 

p for harvesting national forests and ot\er Federal forests to provide lumber 
and other forest products for defense and to improve forest growth conditions, 
with the following reservations : 

“(a) That the authorization and appropriations shall not exceed a total 
of $150 million or more than $30 million in any 1 year; 

“(b) That advisory public hearings be held annually for such road pro- 
grams in each State or region; 

“(c) That such federally financed roads be designed and located chiefly 
for the purpose of removing timber ; 

“(d) That road standards and load limits on such federally financed 
roads be sufficiently flexible to take advantage of logging opportunities 
and operating economies ; 

“(e) That only such main-line roads be recommended and constructed 
by the Government under the program as cannot be quickly and adequately 
financed by private timber operators as part of timber sale; and 

“(f) That the imposition of charges for the use of such access roads by 
timber operators should be left to negotiation between prospective users 
of these roads, the Government, and cooperative contributors.” 

The $16 million approved by the House and the Forest Service program for 

llocation and use of the funds is fully in accord with this policy. 

Throughout the West valuable timber resources on the national forests are 
heing wasted and lost to the economy through windstorms and unprecedented 
epidemics of insects and diseases. Although timber-salvage measures are being 
taken, particularly in such areas as Montana and Idaho at the present time, 
these measures must be broadened if additional large-scale losses are to be 
avoided. The situation has reached critical proportions in the Douglas-fir 
region of Washington and Oregon and in certain other areas, as I am sure this 
committee has been informed. 

More timber access roads must be provided to open up old-growth timber stands 
and to salvage blowdown and insect-infested timber on the national forests. 
Recent estimates indicate that irrecoverable net losses arising from conditions 
that developed in the 1949-51 period alone may approximate 2% billion feet, 
worth some $30 million. If reoccurrence of such losses is to be avoided, a much- 
expanded timber access-road system is necessary. 

Most of the timber access roads in the national forests have been constructed 
by private operators through the timber-sale procedure and are now a part of the 
national-forest-road system. In the current emergency private facilities should 
be even further expanded, but at the same time so should direct Government- 
financed construction, in order that the emergency will be met. The Government 
ind private operators must work together in solving the problem of providing 
access to the large reservoirs of overripe, dead, and dying Government timber ip 
many areas of the West. 

About half of all the standing sawtimber in the 11 Western States is found on the 
national forests. ‘Thousands of sawmills are dependent upon such timber. The 
growth of population, industry, and commerce in the West has generated within 
the past decade a large demand for lumber and allied forest products for use 
in the expanding economy. At the same time increased need for lumber has 
been felt in the Bast as a consequence of similar housing and industrial require- 
ments. There has developed in the past few years, therefore, a much greater 
demand for national-forest timber. From the standpoint of national-forest tim- 
ber management this demand has been an extremely encouraging development. 
In some areas old deteriorating timber of the national forests is now being 
replaced with vigorous young stands through proper cutting. But millions of 
acres and billions of board feet of virgin timber on the national forests are 
going downhill so fast that it is a matter of grave concern. Timber access roads 
are the solution to the problem. 

The 73 million acres or more of commercial timber in the national forests are 
said to have an allowable sustained-yield cut of around 6.6 billion board-feet 
per year under present conditions. For the year ending June 30, 1953, a little 
less than 5.2 billion feet was cut. This means that about 1.5 billion feet of 
timber is now available each year to be cut but is not being cut. 

Under intensive forest-land management the cut on the national forests could 
be virtually doubled. The first need to get this is adequate access to the timber. 
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The basic reason why there have been widespread insect epidemics in our 
national forests for the past few years is overmature timber. Efforts to con 
trol these epidemics have been costly to the Federal Government. The recently 
concluded spruce bark beetle project in Colorado cost $3,163,000 and in Oregon 
and Washington the cost of the spruce budworm control job was $2,500,000. In 
addition to the road expenditures in Montana and Idaho in the past year or 
two, the total cost to control the spruce beetle has been estimated at $2,835,000 
These control projects were emergency measures taken to check further extreme 
timber losses which would have inficted serious injury on the local economies 
If these timber stands could be harvested regularly on a rotation basis and no 
overmaturity was permitted to develop in the regrowth that followed, an effe 
tive method would be provided to control insects and diseases. Young, vigorous- 
growing trees ordinarily can resist these insect enemies of the forest. Timber 
access roads, therefore, which permit the proper harvesting of timber, are an 
economy measure which not only pay their way by opening up the valuabl 
timber resources, but also provide a means of saving large sums of money 
that otherwise would have to be expended later for insect and disease control. 
There is here an opportunity of locking the barn door before the horse is gone 

To emphasize our policy, we believe that main-line timber access roads con- 
structed from appropriations for forest development roads and trails should be 
those roads which cannot be quickly and adequately financed by timber opera 
tors. They should be roads located and designed with the primary purpose 
ef removing mature and overripe national-forest timber. Road engineering 
standards should be flexible and practicable and load limits established to 
permit maximum operating economies. Advisory public hearings should be held 
so that the public can see to it that it receives full value for its timber access 
road dollar. 

In conclusion, it should be stated that the construction of timber access roads 
by the Federal Government is not a gratuity to the timber operator who uses 
such roads and buys Government timber made accessible thereby. Timber ac 
cess roads increase the value of tributary timber. When the timber is sold 
and paid for, the Government recovers the cost of the road. The United States 
Treasury also receives substantial revenues from the sale of this timber over 
and above the cost of the road. There are very few expenditures made by 
the Federal Government that have such self-liquidating features. 

We respectfully urge, in consideration of all the facts, that the Congress 
should appropriate the full $16 million provided in the budget for 1955 and in 
H. R. 8779. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GRACIE PFOST, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF IDAHO 


ACCESS ROADS AND PEST CONTROL 


Senator Young. We are pleased to have Representative Pfost of 
Idaho with us today. I understand you wish to testify on Forest 
Service items. Will you proceed? 

Representative Prost. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit 
tee, my name is Gracie Pfost, and I am a Member of Congress from 
Idaho. I am here to ask you to substantially increase two Forest 
Service items in this appropriation bill, the access-roads item and the 
pest-control item. Both are of vital importance to the economy of 
my State of Idaho at this time. 

‘Now, I have my statement here which I would like to have placed 
in the record, and I will only touch briefly on it, because I realize how 
precious your time is. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Youne. Your statement will be inserted in the record at 
this point. 
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You may take all the time you wish. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE GRACTE Prost (DEMOCRAT), IDAHO 


The Boise and Payette National Forests in the southwestern part of the 
State—and my congressional district—are suffering from a combination of 
serious insect-disease epidemics—needle blight, pine butterfly, and spruce bud 
worm. Prompt control measures must be taken, and vigorous salvage opera- 
tions instigated, if heavy timber losses are to be checked on thousands of acres. 

The economic welfare of a number of timber-dependent communities in the 
vicinity of these 2 forests is intimately tied up with the speed and success of 
these 2 operations. About 60 sawmills and 6 communities, with a total popula- 
tion of 7,000 persons, in the area are heavily dependent in one way or another 
upon logging or sawmilling for their living. Six other communities, including 
soise, With a total population of more than 40,000 persons, are partially depend- 
ent on logging and sawmilling or the economic activity generated by lumbering 
in the vicinity. 

The 60 sawmills cut close to 250 million board-feet annually. Only four of 
the mills have minor timberland ownership, and none have sufficient ownership 
for permanent operation at their present mill capacity. 

Up until now, the lumber industry in this area has been working on private and 
State timber. These stands are now virtually exhausted. Already operations 
are being curtailed, with the result that lists of unemployed are swelling, and 
the local communities are being seriously affected. 

If these mills are to continue operating, it is imperative that the full allowable 
cut be marketed each year from the Boise and Payette Forests. Fortunately, 
a survey just completed indicates that the allowable sustained yield cut is approx 
mately 210 million board-feet annually. 

Salvage of dead and dying timber can supply the needs of the dependent mills 
for several years if it is reached soon enough. If it is not salvaged, the United 
States will lose the revenue, and it will simply become a fire hazard. 

To market 210 million board-feet annually from these 2 forests, some 440 miles 
of federally constructed timber access roads are needed, The total cost would 
be around $9'% million. Estimates for these roads were not developed in time 
for consideration when the fiscal 1955 budget was drafted. A minimum program 
to get 2 or 3 of the most critically needed road projects under construction this 
summer would cost about $1 million, 

Now, I know you gentlemen are immediately going to say that the House-passed 
bill contains a sum of $7% million for construction of access roads and trails 
n Washington and Oregon forests, where the Douglas fir has been seriously 
infected, and call to my attention the fact that the House committee report 
indicates these funds may be used to salvage timber elsewhere where there is 
a proven emergency. 

But a little simple arithmetic and analysis will show you how remote that 
possibility is. The budget request for access road construction in Washington 
and Oregon was $61% million with an additional $214 million for bridge replace- 
ment. The House committee recommended $714 million for both. Since bridge 
replacement is an absolute must if existing roads are to be kept open, only about 
$5 million will be available for access-road construction. It seems to me it is 
going to take considerable dollar stretching to make the $5 million do a $614 
million job in Washington and Oregon. I can see little likelihood of a sub- 
stantial portion of it going into Idaho forests. 

I therefore ask you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, to increase 
the appropriation for forest roads by the amount of $1 million to provide an 
immediate start on access roads in the Boise and Payette National Forests. 

Now, to pest control. The House cut forest pest control funds $435,000 below 
the budget. This cut is most unfortunate. It will mean that work will be put off 
on some infestations which could be controlled with small timber loss and mini- 
mum expense. It will also curtail work on two large spruce bark beetle control 
projects in northern Idaho and western Montana, and in southwestern Colorado. 

But even without this cut, there are no funds in the budget for attacking the 
spruce budworm epidemic in the Boise and Payette National Forests. 

I am happy to report that funds have been provided in this bill for an all- 
out aerial attack on the other serious infestation in these forests—the pine 
butterfly infestation. This is the first pine butterfly control project anywhere in 
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the world. But to control the pine butterfly and ignore the spruce budworm is 
somewhat like getting a patient over a serious case of scarlet fever and ignoring 
an incipient case of pneumonia. 

The budworm has been prevalent in low numbers in this area for several 
years, but has now increased. Over 200,000 acres are seriously infested in these 
forests. It is true that the spruce budworm spreads more slowly than, say, 
the spruce bark beetle, but it results in severe defoliation and the killing of many 
trees. Two hundred thousand acres of infested areas, and more threatened, are 
too many to tolerate while we wait for an appropriation for the fiscal year 1956. 

I therefore ask you gentlemen not only to restore the forest pest control budget 
allowance, but to increase it by $300,000 to provide budworm control on the 
Boise and Payette National Forests. 

The two actions I am recommending to the committee are vital to the welfare 
of southwestern Idaho. They will make it possible for the Boise and Payette 
Forests to contribute to the economy of the area in accordance with their poten- 
tialities. These two forests have been maintained and protected by the United 
States for many years. The time has now come to put them to full use. It 
would indeed be ironic that when at long last these great forest reserves are 
ready and needed for use, the dependent communities are deprived of their 
benefits by notions of false economy. 


And, now, I want to thank the members of the committee for allowing me the 
time to appear here today, and for the courtesies extended. 


SPRUCE BUDWORM 


Representative Prosr. I feel that prompt measures must be taken 
to control the spruce budworm and salvage the trees that are already 
infested if we are to forestall the heavy timber losses in the Boise and 
Payette National Forests in southern Idaho and located in my own 
congressional district. 

I would like to ask the committee to earmark a million dollars for 
access roads. That is for the start of the access roads into that area 
plus $300,000 appropriation to attack the budworm infestation that 
is very prevalent now in that area. 

As you already know, I am sure, the budworm is a very slow 
progressing type of insect and it has been prevalent in this forest 
for quite a few years. It has become of really dangerous proportions 
more recently. There are approximately 7,000 people in the bud 
worm infested area that are de pendent on the timber revenue. The 
economy of the small sawmills in that area and the businesses that 
are dependent upon the mills, will be terrifically endangered unless 
something is done to get into that timber. 

It will require something like 440 miles of federally constructed 
roads finally to reach all of this infested area at a cost of about $914 
million. But the $1 million would give us a very substantial start 
on those roads that are most needed at this time. 

Now, you are probably aware of the fact that the House has passed 
a bill just recently earmarking $714 million for access roads in Wash- 
ington and Oregon in the Douglas fir area where there is a great 
deal of infestation. But they he ad asked for consider ‘ably more money 
than the $714 million because this appropriation must take care of 
the bridge replacements as well as access roads. 

It is true that the bill provides that where there is another emer- 
gency that can be proven, a portion of these funds may be allocated 
to other areas, in other States. But there is not enough money to 
take care of Washington and Oregon, much less have something left 
over for Idaho. That is why I am here to particularly appeal for 
the $1 million for the emergency that is existing in Idaho. 
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Senator Evtenver. Why do you not try to get something earmarked 
for Idaho on the House wy 

Representative Prosr. I did testify on the House side in an attempt 
to get some funds in the House bill but I was not successful, so I 
thought maybe you people might be a bit more generous with us, and 
that perhaps when it came to the conference committee, we might 
be able to hold the fund in. 

Senator Extenper. The funds provided for Washington and 
Oregon were originally so earmarked by the Budget Bureau? 

Representative “Prost. That is my understanding. 

Senator Youne. I think Congress last year appropriated for 
Washington and Oregon and left Idaho out. Is that correct? 

Representative Prost. In this testimony I refer only to the 
Douglas fir infestation in Washington and Oregon. We received a 
spruce bark beetle appropriation last year, for western Montana and 
northern Idaho. This year the House bill has cut both access roads 
and pest-control funds so that we are going to be curtailed tremend- 
ously in being able to continue the control program that was started 
in northern Idaho and to keep building access roads into that area in 
both western Montana and northern {daho. That is why I feel we 
must have this $435,000 restored. 

It was set up last year as a long-range program. They knew they 
could not control the beetle last year and that there would need to 
be appropriations each succeeding year until it was controlled. We 
have this cut of $435,000 and on top of that we need something for 
the spruce budworm down in the Boise and Payette National Forests 
where this appropriation for northern Idaho and western Montana 
does not touch at all. 

Are there any further questions? 

[ appreciate very much, gentlemen, your allowing me to come here 
this afternoon and the courtesies you have extended me. 

I have an extra copy of my statement if anyone would like it. 

Senator Youne. Thank you. 

[ have several communications relating to the subjects that are 
being discussed here today that will be inserted in the record at this 
time, 

(The communications referred to follow :) 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
May 7, 1954. 
Hon. Mitton R. Younes, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


DEAR MILT: I am enclosing for your information two letters which I have re- 
ceived, one from the New York State Conservation Department and the other 
from the Onondaga County Farm Bureau, urging more funds for agricultural 
research and extension work. I believe you may be interested in their views in 
your consideration of this matter. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Irvine M. Ives. 
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STATE OF NEW YORK, CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT, 
Albany 7, April 20, 1954. 
Hon. Irvine M. Ives, 
Senate Ojice Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Ives: The United States Department of Agriculture budget re 
quest for the coming fiscal year originally called for rather severe cuts in funds 
for State aid for fire control and farm forestry. In addition, the blister rust 
and gypsy moth control funds were reduced to a point where very little Fed- 
eral participation in the programs could be expected. The States would have 
been seriously handicapped in carrying on their programs in forest fire control, 
blister rust and gypsy moth control had the original budget request of the De 
partment of Agriculture been approved. 

This department along with representatives from other States appealed to the 
House Committee on Appropriations to provide additional moneys for the above 
mentioned programs. It is my understanding that as the result of these ap- 
peals, the House Appropriations Committee increased the funds for these 
cooperative programs. 

We have been advised that the Senate Appropriations Committee will soon 
be holding hearings on the proposed appropriations for the Department of Agr 
culture and while we recognize that you may not be a member of this committee, 
anything you can do to encourage favorable consideration of the Agricultural 
Department's budget request as approved by the House will be greatly a) 
preciated 

Sincerely, 
W. M. Foss, 
Director, Lands and Forests. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
April 26, 1954. 
Hon. STYLeEs BrIpces, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
Capitol Building, Washington 25, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Bripees: I am referring the attached letter from Mr. J. W 
Penfold, western representative, Izaak Walton League of America, Inc., 702 
Mining Exchange Building, Denver 2, Colo., to you as chairman of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee to be presented to the members of this committee 
for serious consideration With respect to funds to control the bark beetle infesta 
tion in the Colorado forests. 

{ hope that Mr. Penfold’s.etter may be made a part of the hearing record op 
the Department of Agriculture appropriation bill 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
Ep W. JoHNSON 


IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC., 
Western Office, Denver 2, Colo., 
April 21, 1954 
Hon. Epvwin C. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR Ep: It was most disturbing to learn that the House of Repre 
sentatives in taking action on the Agriculture appropriations bill saw fit to re- 
duce by $435,000 the budget request for forest pest control by the Forest Service 
Checking the budget, I find that this reduction means a cut in funds available 
for controlling the spruce bark beetle infestation on the Uncompahgre by $150,000, 
a cut of $200,000 to get the same important job done in the infested forest areas 
of Montana. 

We learned here in Colorado, from experience with the previous big bark beetle 
infestation, that the way to whip that bug is to throw the works at it fast, and 
not piddle along with half way measures. The life cycle of the critter means, 
and Colorado experience proves it, that for every bug tree missed this year, we'll 
have three more when the next generation of beetles comes along. 

The Forest Service of this region demonstrated last time that it can organize 
its control work efficiently and carry it out with dispatch and economy. You 
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will recall that in the final year by such means, with the help of and making use 
of the natural factors, they got the job done and even turned back to the Treasury 
a sizable amount of unused funds. We cannot count on a repetition of that 
happy sequence of natural events such as weather and woodpeckers. We should 
be prepared to do the whole job and get the beetles corraled and disposed of this 
season. The budget was drawn up and approved with that in mind. It would 
be a crying shame to get the job so nearly done, then have to stop short of com- 
pletion because of lack of funds. It would merely mean more work and more 
expense next year and the year after, meanwhile more timber destroyed, fire 
hazards increased, and increase in all the other damages associated with beetle 
jnfestations. 

We know you will do everything you can to get the full amount of the budget 
request for forest pest control, restored in the Senate Subcommittee on Agri- 
culture Appropriations, which will consider the matter next week. 

Sincerely, 
J. W. Pen¥Foup, Western Representative. 


Hon. Irvine M. Ives, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Senaror: The Board of Supervisors of Warren County is very much 
nterested in white pine blister rust control which has been a project of the 
Federal Government for than 20 years and has been carried on in Warren 
County with excellent results. It came to the attention of the board earlier this 
year that it was proposed to practically eliminate any appropriation by the 
Federal Government for the carrying on of this project of white pine blister 
rust control, 

About 2 months ago I appeared with the committee from the board at the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee hearing in Washington at which time we 
urged the continuance of this project for the coming fiscal year with the sug- 
gestion that it might thereafter be returned to the States and local municipal- 
ities. This seemed important to us because the State of New York had adopted 
its budget and made no provision for increased cost of blister rust control, 
und likewise the county of Warren operates on a calendar fiscal year and we 
had no provision in our current budget for increased cost of blister rust control 
if the Federal appropriation were dropped. 

Yesterday afternon I received a call from Mr. Roblee, chairman of the for 
estry committee of our board of supervisors, that he had just received a tele- 
gram advising him that we could be heard at a hearing before the Senate Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee in room F-39 in the Capitol this morning at 10 
o clock, Unfortunately, there was not sufficient time for me or the members 
of the committee to come to Washington to attend this hearing and for that 
reason I take the liberty of addressing this letter to you setting forth our views 
and will ask you to transmit one of the enclosed copies to the appropriate com 
mittee for consideration in lieu of our personal appearance before the committee 
which, as stated above, was impossible because of the short notice, 

The Adirondack area of New York State contains one of the finest stands 
of white pine in the country, and for many purposes there appears to be no sub- 
stitute for white pine. About 30 years ago there were serious infections of blister 
rust in the Adirondack area which caused the death of young trees within a 
very short time. The Federal Government, in cooperation with the State of 
New York, undertook a project of eradication which has been successful in con- 
trolling this disease, but it is necessary to continue this project because other- 
wise there would be likely to be’serious infections resulting from a 1- or 2-year 
lapse. It is particularly true at this time because there are considerable areas 
Where there was extensive cutting during the Second World War and now 
there is a growth of new trees which are about the size where they are readily 
susceptible to blister rust infection. Also, as you know, the State of New York 
is carrying on a program of reforestation under the Forest Practice Act which 
results in more plantings of young trees which must be protected. 

We are very much in accord with the policy of the administration to cut 
down appropriations in an attempt to balance the Federal budget. We also be- 
lieve that white pine blister rust control is a project which could be returned 
to the States and local municipalities, but we do strongly feel that this should 
only be done on sufficient notice to enable the Stutes and local communities to 
provide the funds heretofore supplied by Federal appropriation. For that rea- 
son, We respectfully urge that the appropriation of the Federal Government for 
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blister rust control be continued for the ensuing fiscal year in such an amount 
as will enable the program to be continued. 

I wish to express to you on behalf of the Board of Supervisors of Warren 
County and myself our appreciation for your courtesy in this matter and for 
the splendid assistance and cooperation which we have had from you in the 
past years. 

Yours very truly, 
ALBERT E. Beswick, 
County Attorney, Warren County 


Senator Young. Mr. Myers, do you have two other witnesses with 
you? 

Mr. Myers. We have one. 

Senator Youne. Do you want to testify at the same time? 

Mr. Myers. Yes, sir, if we may. 

Mr. Chairman, I am J. Walter Myers, executive director of the 
Forest Farmers Association, and associated timberland owners. This 
is Mr. H. E. Baggenstoss, one of our directors. I would like Mr. 
Baggenstoss to testify if he may and I will follow. 


STATEMENT OF H. E. BAGGENSTOSS, TRACY CITY, TENN., OWNER- 
EDITOR OF THE GRUNDY COUNTY HERALD, AND DIRECTOR OF 
THE FOREST FARMERS ASSOCIATION FOR TENNESSEE 


COOPERATIVE FOREST PROTECTION 


Mr. Bagcenstoss. Mr. Chairman, I am H. E. Baggenstoss of Tracy 
City, Tenn., owner-editor of the Grundy County Herald, and director 
of Forest Farmers Association for Tennessee, and a tree farmer. 

Senator Youne. I think you appeared last year. 

Mr. Baaoenstoss. I did. 

Senator Youne. You made a very good statement, sir. 

Mr. Baacensross. I appeared before this committee last year on 
Federal-State cooperative forest-protection appropriations and I am 
here again in the interest of Federal-State cooperative funds for forest 
protection, forest research, forest management, and nursery. 

Because of encouragement from the Federal Government and State 
government and private industry landowners in the South have taken a 
new lease on life as it concerns the wild lands of the South. 

This new lease has manifested itself in many ways but principally 
in the number of trees that are being planted, in the number of acres 
of forest that are now receiving careful pesomeett 

This trend could be favorably affected should both the Federal Gov- 
ernment and State government continue their far-reaching forestry 
programs. 

The demand for seedlings to plant would drop to zero in a few years, 
if the orders are not filled. Likewise should the fire risk again reach 
the danger existing 20 years ago or even 10 years ago that risk would 
be too great for a private investor in forest land to warrant an ever- 
increasing investment in ownership, management, planting, and in 
restoring millions of acres of wild land to production. 

On a recent trip by air from this capital city of Nashville, Tenn., 
I counted 50 uncontrolled forest fires. Of those as many as 15 were in 
sight at one time. 

As long as such conditions exist can we truly advocate or agree to 
any reduction of effort, by any agency, government or private? 
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Smoke in the sky—or rather the lack of smoke in the sky—is the 
true gage of our progress or lack of progress in the vast forest of this 
Nation. 

[ have made the following statement time and time again: 

Where else can Federal or State funds be spent more effectively to produce 
the most good for the most people than in cooperative forest protection? 

I sincerely request your careful consideration for adequate funds 
to permit the standard of performance in this field as this has enjoyed 
in the past. 

In other words, I would like to see at least as much money spent 
with the States as you are spending now. 

I also ask your consideration for sufficient funds to continue the 
cooperative forest-management program so that thousands of small- 
forest owners might be encouraged to begin practicing good manage- 
ment on their lands. 

In addition to the cooperative items, our association is especially 
interested in forest research. We feel this is one of the most important 
items in the forestry budget. 

Research in forest genetics and other forest problems are lagging in 
this country. Our association at its annual convention held at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., last week voted to sponsor a research foundation, which 
program looks to bringing into full cooperation the individual and 
industry in this most important field. Mr. Myers will discuss this 
movement more fully in his presentation. We urgently request that 
every penny now earmarked for research in H. R. 8779, as recently 
passed by the House of Representatives, be retained by this Senate. 

It is always my pleasure to appear before this committee. I thank 


each of you for this courtesy in allowing me to present my views. 
Thank you. 

Senator Youne. It is always a pleasure to have you testify here, too. 
You know your subject well, and you get right to the point. 

Mr. Bagcensross. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Youna. Mr. Myers is our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF J. WALTER MYERS, JR., ATLANTA, GA., EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, FOREST FARMERS ASSOCIATION, ATLANTA, GA. 


FOREST RESEARCH 


Mr. Myers. Mr. Chairman, it is always a privilege to have the 
opportunity of being heard by the committee. 

I would like to speak briefly on certain forestry items in the 1955 
fiscal budget. Principally, I will devote my remarks to the research 
items, but as Mr. Baggenstoss has previously mentioned, the Forest 
Farmers Association is very much interested in seeing cooperative 
funds kept at the same level as recently passed by the House of 
Representatives, which provides w o certain relatively minor changes, 
almost the same funds that were available for the fiscal year 1954. 
We believe that the recent emhions fire seasons in Tennessee, Geor- 
gia, and West Virginia and the less serious blowups in Texas and 
Florida this January, indicate that this certainly is not the time to 
reduce our fire-control efforts. Texas, incidentally, lost more through 


forest fires in January and February 1954 than in the whole ‘of 
1953. 
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I think Mr. Besley, of the American Forestry Association, made 
some very fine points. Our association concurs particularly on the 
item he mentioned of forestry research, cooperative management, fire 
control, and nursery programs. 

At this time, if I may, 1 would like to speak briefly regarding 
forest research. 

Almost since its establishment, the Forest Farmers Association has 
lent its efforts toward encouragement and expansion of forest. re- 
search. Research in forestry, like in all other sciences, is an absolute 
necessity if we are to forge ahead and arrive where we want to arrive 
as quickly and efficiently as possible, rather than approach our prob- 
lems with our purposes not too sharply defined. 

The Forest Farmers Association was an early advocate of the forest 
research work centers now located strategically over the country. 
Our organization strongly backed the establishment. of these centers 
and appropriations for their operations. 

I believe the valuable contributions of these centers has become 
increasingly apparent in the few short years they have been in 
operation. Unfortunately, sufficient funds have not Past been 
available lately for these centers to operate as effectively as desired. 

Certain non-Federal funds, however, have been made available 
to these centers on a cooperative basis, and have taken up some of this 
slack. But the level of research activity has begun to lag seriously 
due to shortage of hard-core Federal funds. Therefore it is, indeed, 
gratifying to see a small increase in the budget for 1955. Our asso- 
ciation sincerely hopes that this committee may see its way clear to 
approve the forest research items in the budget as they were listed in 
the original budget proposed oe the fiseal year 1955, and at the same 
level as embodied in H. R. 8779 recently approved by the House of 
Representatives. These forest research funds are sorely needed 
order to maintain an effective program. 

Incidentally the Forest Farmers Association feels that the Federal 
Government has a definite and continuing responsibility and_ place 
in forest research. The Federal Government is the agency, in our 
opinion, which is best set up to spearhead the research job on a 
regional basis. 

Private and non-Federal agencies and groups can and should, and 
are contributing cooperatively to the research effort, but we believe 
the Federal Government is the logical leader in this work. 


FOREST GENETICS RESEARCH CENTER IN SOUTH 


Here is one example of how that cooperation works effectively. The 
Forest Farmers Association would like to see a Forest Genetics Re- 
search Center in the South and there is likely a place for such a center 
in every region in the Nation. 

We have been working quite a long while on the possibility of 
getting a forest genetics research center established in the South. 
There is one in the West now at Placerville, Calif. We believe it likely 
that there is room for one in the major regions all over the Nation. 

We, working with the United States Forest Service, have secured 
assurances that a genetics research center will be established in the 
South which will be established on July 1, 1954, pending approval of 
research appropriations at the level embodied in the original budget 
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proposal and in H. R. 8779 as passed recently by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The Forest Farmers Association is right now setting up a subsidiary 
voluntary nonprofit forest farmers research foundation, which would 
collect funds from private individuals and sources and in turn dis- 
tribute them, to begin with, to this one center. 

Now, as there are other forest research projects of merit, our group 
will contribute to those as well. We think we have enough ot this 
work that we will get out and try to get as much money as the Federal 
Government puts up to put into it as well so that we can double the 
effectiveness of this one center and of future work that may come 
along. 

Incidentally this center, if established, will not confine its activity 
to one location, but have substations all over the South at existing 
experimental forests. Certain other groups are also stimulating coop- 
erative participation, Mr. John Squires, president of the Mississippi 
Forestry Association, recently told me about the Southern Research 
Group, an organization of industries and individuals, which is con- 
tributing $15,000 this year to bolster the work in hardwood forestry 
at the Stoneville, Miss., center. This Southern Hardwood Research 
Group plans next year to increase this participation to $25,000. 

Our folks are very much interested in our research activity and 
centers and they want to dig down into their own pockets and increase 
he budgets for ene centers so that they can do a bigger job. We 
believe that is as it should be, that the Federal Government should 
not foot all of the bill, but if they can give us the hard-core funds, 
so that the personnel can be on the Government payrolls, and have 
continuity rather than dependent on voluntary contribution, why, 
we will get out and get the money to supplement that. 

I am sure the committee realizes the importance of an effective 
research program but here are just a few things that the Forest 
Service has mentioned to us recently. 

Forest Service scientists told me that they believe through species 
development, genetics work, and so forth, they can grow saw-log-size 
trees in 10 years. ‘That may be open to question, but Mr, Haywood, 
from Gaylord Container Corp., was with me before the House sub- 
committee and he had a cross section showing a tree that was 8 years 
old, and I think 12 inches in diameter 

Senator Youna. Was it good wood, too? 

Mr. Myrars. Yes, sir; and it is valuable, it is feasible, it is usable. 
There are probably some questions to be worked out on it. We can 
do it through research and by determining superior trees, and then, 

s Mr. Besley said, if we can take the proper species and put them 
in the proper place, we can get excellent results as compared to taking 
the wrong species and putting them in the wrong place where we 
can get dismal failures often. 


DISEASE-RESISTANT TREES 


They also tell me they can develop disease-resistant trees. Now, 
we are spending a lot of money on insect control. I think those 
funds should be kept. They are doing an excellent job of suppressing 
the diseases and in certain cases finding ways to eliminate them. 
But the money spent on sentereh to develop disease-resistant species 
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can be exceedingly valuable because eventually we may be able to 
greatly reduce or entirely eliminate funds for forest-insect control, 
spending a relatively small continuing amount to develop disease- 
resistant trees. 

Disease, incidentally, is killing more trees now in the South than 
fire. It is a very serious problem. 


FOREST FIRES 


Senator Youne. Did you say awhile ago that you counted as many 
as 15 fires on your way home to Tennessee ? 

Mr. Baceenstoss. Last Tuesday night I flew from Washington 
to Nashville on the 10:45 flight. Somewhere over Virginia—I was 
guessing—I could see as many as 15 fires at 1 time. But on the trip 
I counted 50 fires. 

Senator Younc. That is a lot of fires. 

Mr. Baccenstoss. In one flight over a short section of our country it 
certainly is an indictment of our present total effort. 

Senator Youna. It is a pity to have all these good trees burn that 
way. So unnecessarily, too. 

Mr. Baccenstoss. I flew one time from London to North Africa 
and it was amazing to fly over a country that was green and beautiful 
like our country and then fly without stopping into a country like 
Spain, and the same sort of situation occurred. I could count hun- 
dreds of fires from the air over Spain where over France and England 
Isaw none. It isa very good example of what fire can do to a nation. 

It just eats the country away. 

The problem of fire has been with us ever since we have had forests, 
of course. We fight fires, we spend lots of money fighting fires and 
we control them, we put them out as quickly as they arise, but we 
have too many started and they are started by people who have not 
yet been educated not to burn. They are started by people who still 
believe that the woods should burn. 

In my section of the country, they will strike a fire for the slightest 
provocation. One man will say that the bean beetle comes out of the 
woods, so he runs out and sets the woods afire around his plot. 

Another man, maybe an old hunter, says that turkeys scratch in 
burnt woods. So he goes out and burns the trees off the place to hunt 
turkeys on. 

I remember one time I saw a farmer, a mountainer, with a cow, 
up in a tripod. He was doctoring this cow. I asked him what was 
wrong with the cow. He said 

Well, the doggone fire boys around here have kept the fire out of the woods 
so good that the bubbies have grown and the cow gets out and eats the bubbie 
and has this bloat. 

So his ideas of burning the woods was to get rid of the bubbie, not 
realizing, of course, that each time he burned he had more bubbie and 
more bubbie. Bubbie is the bittersweet wood. 

Mr. Myers. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that statistics are not 
always indicative of the situation but the latest figures show that our 
fire control effort in the South, and all through ‘this I have spoken 
of the South because I know that area and quite often I would say 
it is also applicable to other parts of the Nation—the fire-control 
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effort in the South is about 60 percent now what it ought to be. We 
need 40 percent more. We are a little bit over half way in our fire- 
control work. That, of course, is one reason why we are so anxious 
to see everything kept into the budget that possibly can be kept for 
fire control. It is a terrible problem. 


GENETICS WORK 


As to the genetics work, getting back to that, I might mention 
one thing further on that, that Sweden is spe nding about $250,000 
a year on research, just one small country. The United States is 
spending about $50,000 a year now. Of course, possibly in Sweden 
they have fewer natural resources, we can recognize that, but if we 
could spend even as much as Sw eden is spending « on genetics, it would 
have a tremendous impact on what we have. We would actually 
increase the amount of wood grown on an acre of land just as we have 
done with the cotton. The same factors that apply to row crops can 
be applied to woods with spectacular results. 

It just almost defies the imagination to imagine the a 
of such developments, yet they are among the things we can expect 
in a few short years from research. 

Establishment of this one new genetic center is only one example 
of how a very small part of this increase for research would be spent. 
Much of this increase would go to strengthening the work of the 
various research work centers “throughout the country, and to the 
strengthening of forest-insect research, forest and fire-economics re- 
search, and to bolster the work of the splendid Forest Products Lab- 
oratory of the Forest Service at Madison, Wis. 

I will not go into those items. I believe Mr. Besley has spoken 
quite at length on them and covered them fully. 

Actually, the amount in the budget proposal for 1955 for forest 
research, which was approved by the House of Representatives in 
H. R. 8879, would be about doubled through supplemental cooperative 
funds made available by private outside groups. 

I believe the Southern Forest Experiment Station told me last year 
of their total budget, one-third of it came from private outside sources 
at this time. That is in personnel funds and equipment, and so forth. 

Forest research, as we see it, is the key to our forest future, and 
if it can disclose as much in the next few years as it has in the past 
few, it will return any investment in this work a hundredfold. 


INVESTMENT IN NATIONAL FORESTS 


In conclusion, I would just like to mention one thing which I am 
sure the committee is aware of, that the total budget for the forestry 
items is less than the income from the timber sales of our national 
forests, which means, in a way, that we are getting a great deal from 
the investment. I believe there is a tremendous amount of outside 
income in the form of taxes, and so forth, that have resulted. 

We have appreciated this committee’s splendid cooperation in pre- 
vious years and will appreciate any consideration this year. 

We appreciate this opportunity to present our views, sir. 

Senator Youne. Thank you very much. 

Your statements will be very helpful. 
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At this point we-will insert in the record a letter I received from 
C. N. Nelson, North Dakota School of Forestry; a telegram received 
by Senator Millikin from the Rio Grande National Forest Advisory 
Board, and a letter I received from Senator Millikin. 

(The letters and telegram referred to follow :) 


NortH DAKOTA SCHOOL OF FORESTRY, 
Bottineau, N. Dak., May 3, 1954 
Hon. Mriron R. Younae, 
Senator, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DrAaR SENATOR YOUNG: I understand that the Senate is to act upon the appro 
priation bill for the Department of Agriculture as it has been passed by the 
Hlouse recently. You recall that as originally presented to the House, appropria- 
tions for Clarke-McNary assistance in tree planting and cooperative forest man 
agement bad been cut out but that they were restored and that the Senate will 
receive the bill with those items included. Apparently there was so much 
support for these items that it Was necessary to replace them in the bill in order 
to get passage. 

Because of my personal desire for Government economy I find it difficult to 
write asking your support of these appropriations, but because of the institu- 
tion I represent and knowing the tremendous amount of good that has resulted 
from these relatively small appropriations I do believe it would be an exceed- 
ingly unwise move not to continue with these action programs. I know that it 
would work considerable hardship on these programs in North Dakota if these 
appropriations were stricken without having an opportunity to readjust ourselves 
to no assistance, 

You are aware that we are powerless to do anything about these programs 
until our legislature has an opportunity to meet. It is because of this that I 
request your support of the appropriations for the Clarke-McNary program and 
the cooperative forest-management program. 

I understand, too, that there is a possibility of the section dealing with insect 
control and research will be eliminated. Does this appear logical or sensible 
in the light of the present status in the battle against forest insects and diseases? 

I wrote to Representative Kreuger prior to action on this bill in the House, 
and he supported my stand fully. I trust that you will feel the same way 
about it If you desire more informaton, I shall be glad te supply it. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. N. NELSON, 
President and State Forester 


ALAMOSA, Co1Lo., March 26, 1954. 
Hon. BuGENE MILLIKIN, 
Senator from Colorado, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Rio Grande National Forest Advisory Board requests that the full appro- 
priation of 10 cents per animal-month for cattle and 2 cents per animal-month for 
sheep be allowed in the agricultural appropriation bill for revegetation and 
range improvement on our national forests as provided for in section 12 of the 
Granger-Thye Act. We are in accord with the administration's economy pragram 
but feel that to let our forests deteriorate is false economy. 

STANLEY O. KNApP, 
Secretary, Rio Grande National Forest Advisory Board. 


Unirtep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
May 6, 1954. 
Hon. Miron R. Youna, 
Chairman, Subcommittee for Appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
DeAR SENATOR: I wish to bring to the attention of members of your Subcom 
mittee on Appropriations for the Department of Agriculture a matter which con- 
cerns the State of Colorado and other Western States having rangelands. 
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The western part of our country is concerned about the cut of a quarter of a 
million dollars below fiscal 1954 in cooperative range improvements. The 
Granger-Thye Act of April 24, 1950, provided that part of the grazing fees (2 
cents per animal-month for sheep, and 10 cents per animal-month for cattle on 
the national forests) would be used for stock-watering facilities, fences, and 
other improvements to increase the value of these ranges. The act also con- 
templated that the grazing permittees would do much of the same kind of work 
from their own pockets. According to my information, they are doing so on a 
much more extensive basis than is the Forest Service; and it seems to me that the 
program needs are just as valid today as they were in 1950 when the Granger- 
Thye Act was enacted. May I urge your committee to give careful consideration 
to restoration of the $250,000 cut for cooperative range improvement. 

With very best regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
EvuGeNE D. MILLIKIN. 


SrATEMENT OF GeorGeE D. RiteY, MEMBER, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


My name is George D. Riley, member, national legislative committee of the 
American Federation of Labor. The A. F. of L. is acutely interested in all con- 
servation measures, including control of forest pests. 

In this connection, we shall appreciate the committee’s especial consideration 
of the amounts contained on page 12 of the bill, as passed by the House, on line 
22 where the bill figures are “$2,150,000, of which $1,750,000" are provided for 
controlling forest pests. 

It is hoped that your committee will consider a figure of approximately $2,- 
585,000 instead of $2,150,000 and $1,850,000 instead of $1,750,000, 

The House reduced forest pest control funds by $455,000 below the budget level. 
Should this reduction be allowed to remain, it will be impossible to take meas 
ures against insect epidemics now in progress. 

We are convinced that prompt action upon the discovery of a forest insect 
epidemic is the key to economy and control in minimizing timber losses. 

In the saving of some 12 billion feet of spruce timber in Colorado from these 
pests, the Forest Service has done a tremendously fine job, but I believe that 
with the proper budgetary cushion, it might have well saved some 4 billion addi- 
tional feet from this source of destruction. 

It would appear that we are getting a fine return on the investment in the 
crusade against forest pests and we can get an even better return on the 
expenditure, and additional moderate amount, which certainly will bring an 
excellent return on the investment. 

Unless the House cut is restored, it will be necessary to eliminate treatment 
of a number of small projects and to gamble that natural controls may pre- 
vent spread of the epidemic. The probabilities are that a number of them 
will expand rapidly. The result will be much greater timber losses and much 
larger control expenditure in future years. 

Now, we are sure of two things: 

1. Better conservation of a natural resource; and 

2. Economy which will serve to keep to a reasonable minimum the expendi- 
tures for this facility, within the next several years. 

Two major spruce-bark beetle epidemics even now are raging in Idaho, Mon- 
tana, and southwestern Colorado. 

With the funds as provided in the bill as passed by the House, it will be 
necessary to defer some work which should be done during the fiscal year 
immediately coming up. Such postponement can only result in increased losses 
and requirement of much greater total expenditures for control of these huge 
epidemics than the $435,000 which the House has removed from the requested 
sum. 

The budget allowance of $2,585,000 for forest pest control should be restored. 
This would mean, as I stated at the outset, a change in line 22, page 12 of the 
bill H. R. 8779 as passed by the House. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM E. WELSH, SECRETARY-MANAGER, 
NATIONAL RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Wercn. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, in 
the interest of time I would like to submit my statement and request 
that it be inserted in the record. Then I would like to comment 
briefly and I assure you I will make it brief. 

Senator Younc. Your statement may be inserted in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY WILLIAM E. WELSH, SeEcRETARY-MANAGER, NATIONAL RECLAMATION 
ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


My name is William E. Welsh. I am secretary-manager of the National Rec- 
lamation Association, an association which has a very active membership in 
each of the 17 Western States comprising approximately 60 percent of the total 
area of the Nation. The members include public-spirited citizens from practi- 
eally every walk of life, although by far the largest single segment of member- 
ship comes from officers and directors of canal companies, irrigation districts, 
and other types of irrigation, farmer or water users’ organizations. Thus it is 
truly a grassroots organization. 


ORGANIZATION 


Our association was organized in 1932 primarily for the purpose of serving 
western reclamation. It was organized at a time when the active leaders in 
reclamation throughout the Nation included a large number of our western 
governors who were fearful that the West might lose the entire reclamation 
program. The business affairs of the association are handled largely through 
a board of directors which are elected from each of the 17 respective States by 
the membership from those States. The resolutions, which determine to a 
very large extent the policy of the association, are approved first by the reso- 
lutions committee of 17 members—1 chosen by the membership from each State. 
Then they are submitted to the State caucus at the annual meeting and subse- 
quently to the membership meeting for approval. 


OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of the National Reclamation Association have been broadened 
considerably since it was organized 22 years ago. Being a grassroots organiza- 
tion, it is very much interested in the problems which are affecting the irrigation 
farmers of the West. It is that phase of our program which I wish to discuss 
with you today. 

FHA LOANS AND FARM FINANCING 


A very serious problem with which our association is greatly concerned is 
that of providing adequate financing for new settlers on newly developed Fed- 
eral reclamation projects. Most of these settlers, as you well know, are GI’s 
or veterans. They are young men with families who are endeavoring to build 
a home and establish themselves in the community. Obviously it requires a 
great deal of money to develop a tract of raw desert sagebrush land into a pro- 
ductive farm which will provide a living for a man and his family. The Bureau 
of Reclamation, in a report recently released, stated. “While a minimum amount 
of capital usually ranging from $3,000 to $5,000 is required before an applicant 
is awarded a farm unit, it is recognized that this amount is far from sufficient 
to finance the necessary land development, housing, purchase of equipment 
and farm operations. Practically all settlers find it necessary to rely to some 
extent upon credit.” The amount of credit required very often runs as high as 
$20,000 for the complete development of a farm and occasionally as high as 
$25,000. So far the largest source of credit aavilable to these new settlers is 
the Farmers’ Home Administration. 

Because of the seriousness of this problem and the increasing amount of land 
being brought under irrigation, particularly on the Columbia Basin project 
in the State of Washington, the National Reclamation Association at its last 
annual meeting in Reno, Nev., in October appointed a special committee known 
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as a farm finance study committee to study and investigate this problem and 
make recommendations as to how the need for farm credit might be met. This 
committee was made up of a group of individuals selected from areas where the 
problem is most acute. It includes individuals who are familiar with the urgent 
need for credit by these new settlers. This committee met early in the month 
of March this year in Salt Lake City. At the conclusion of its Salt Lake City 
meeting, the committee submitted a progress report. A copy of this report is 
attached to this statement. 


SOIL AND WATER RESEARCH 


The importance of conserving our soil and water is important to the entire 
Nation. Developments which have taken place throughout the irrigated West 
have demonstrated to us fully the fact that if we are to adequately conserve our 
soil and water in the irrigated areas of the West we must have a more compre- 
hensive program of soil and water research. 

Recognizing the seriousness of this situation, our association 3 years ago 
appointed a special committee to study this problem. This committee prepared 
a very comprehensive report. A summary of the report was published as Senate 
Document 98 through the cooperation of Senator Carl Hayden, of Arizona 
Following is the resolution which was adopted at the last annual meeting of 
our association in Reno, Nev., in October: 


Resolution No, 20, erpanded program of soil and water research 

Whereas with the growth of national population and the resulting necessity 
for intensification of agriculture, problems of land and water management, 
including upstream watershed lands, are rapidly increasing in importance; and 

Whereas the fertility and productivity levels are decreasing in some of the 
irrigated and dryland areas of the West; and 

Whereas these management problems apply to both cultivated and nonculti- 
vated land, including the important water-yielding areas in the headwaters of 
western watersheds; and 

Whereas the agricultural research committee of the National Reclamation 
Association has prepared a report on soil, water, forest, and range problems 
and research needs of the West which was published as Senate Document 98, 
82d Congress, 2d session: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Reclamation Association hereby reaffirms its 
interest in an expanded program of soil and water research on agricultural, 
forest, and rangelands in the 17 Western States, and its endorsement of the 
recommendations in said Senate document; and be it further 

Resolved, That officers and directors of the National Reclamation Association 
are authorized and directed to promote this expanded program of soil and water, 
including watershed research on both cultivated and noncultivated land; to 
foster coordination of effort by those Federal and States agencies which can 
contribute to such research; to take steps necessary to inform Members of 
Congress of the ever-increasing population growth pressures and the importance 
of water-producing areas which emphasize the need of this program; and to 
urge adequate appropriations for the full development of the expanded soil, 
water, forest, and range-research program as outlined in said Senate document: 
and that the association support legislation sponsoring this program; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the agricultural research committee be continued and directed 
to seek aid in independent analysis of the problems involved. 

Just reecntly a member of the NRA soil and water research committee, 
Wayne M. Aiken, of Phoenix, Ariz., prepared an article dealing with this sub- 
ject. Mr. Aiken has served on our committee on this subject ever since it 
was first organized, more than 3 years ago. He is a man who has had a 
great deal of experience in operating irrigated farms in the West; he is a 
very prominent citizen of the State of Arizona, and at the present time he is 
chairman of the Arizona Interstate Streams Committee. His article is attached 
to this statement. I would appreciate having it inserted in the record along 
with my statement. 


WATERSHED PROTECTION 
Throughout the arid West and particularly in the mountainous areas of the 


West where the streamflow runoff is used very largely for irrigation, the control 
and supervision over those watersheds is to a very large degree under the juris- 
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diction of the United States Forest Service. In these arid areas of the West, 
man cannot survive upon the supply of water as it comes through rainfall and 
snow. It must be stored and conserved and delivered to him so as it will be 
made available during the hot summer months. Because of the lack of rainfal! 
and moisture during the summer months, it is of tremendous importance that 
the watersheds of various streams of the West be adequately and fully protected 
so that the streams will deliver a well-sustained and well-regulated runoff 
The importance of protecting watersheds and maintaining a sustained runoff 
is recently becoming apparent to all sections of the Nation but its importance 
has been recognized in the West since that country was first settled by the white 
man. It was my privilege before coming to Washington 5 years ago to serve as 
water master of the Boise River in southwestern Idaho for 24 years. From 
that small river we irrigated 340,000 acres of land. The population of the entire 
valley, including cities as well as agricultural areas, was dependent upon that 
river for its very existence. During those years it was my privilege to work 
very closely with the Forest Service which had jurisdiction over a very large 
part of the Boise River watershed. I took a very active part in having a forest 
and range experimental station established on that watershed just 25 years ago 
this spring. Those experimental stations are still there. I want to emphasize 
for this committee the importance of the work that the Forest Service performed, 
including both the experimental and research work carried on by these stations 
and the active work of administering the various uses of the land within their 
jurisdiction. I want to emphasize to the committee the importance of adequate 
appropriations in order to continue this work. In many of the lower areas of 
the West and particularly in the Great Plains States, sometimes referred to as 
the semiarid area of the Nation, the Soil Conservation Service has a very impor 
tant responsibility in protecting the watersheds of those areas. The importance 
of the work ef both the Soil Conservation Service and the Forest Service in 
properly and adequately protecting the watersheds of these areas cannot be 
overemphasized. ’ 


SNOW SURVEYS AND STREAM FORECASTING 


Following is an excerpt from a statement which our association expects to 
submit to the Hoover Commission’s task force on water resources and power 
at its Denver, Colo., hearing May 17 

“Reliable streamflow forecasts are of great importance as an aid to farmers 
and others in best utilizing available water supplies. 

“For over 30-yvears forecasting of streamflow based on snow surveys has 
rapidly gained momentum, not only in the reclamation States in the West, but 
throughout the world and presently is being depended upon by all the reclamation 
States. Since 1935 the responsibility of making snow surveys and forecasting 
seasonal streamflow as an aid to irrigators has, from the Federal level, been 
placed in the hands of Soil Conservation Service and its predecessor, Bureau of 
Agricultural Engineering. 

“The work of snow surveying and forecasting seasonal streamflow is done 
under cooperative programs between States, irrigation districts, utility com- 
panies, and others, and the Soil Conservation Service. Forecasts of seasonal 
streamflow are made only where needed and at the request of the water users. 
The water users of the reclamation States are satisfied with this program and 
the National Reclamation Association is firm in its belief that the Soil Conserv- 
ation Service should have the sole responsibility, at the Federal level, of fore 
casting seasonal streamflow based on snow surveys and other pertinent data.” 


DEVELOPMENT FARMS 


In a good many areas throughout the West where new reclamation projects 
are being developed, development farms are being established through the coop- 
erative efforts of various State and Federal agencies, including the Bureau of 
Reclamation, the Department of Agriculture, State agricultural colleges, the 
extension service, local county agents, and others. The cost of the program in our 
opinion has never been excessive but the benefits have been tremendous. These 
development farms where experimental and research work is carried on near 
or adjacent to a new project and prior to the settlement of the project make 
available to the new settlers information which could not be obtained in any 
other way. They demonstrate the type of farming and the kind of crops best 
suited to that project. The House Subcommittee on Interior Appropriations 
has held that “agricultural development and demonstration work of this type 
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should be left to the Department of Agriculture and other various State agri- 
cultural services” and therefore disallowed any funds for this purpose for the 
fiscal year 1955. We do not know as yet whether the Senate committee will go 
along with the position taken by the House committee but in any event we do 
think that it is of the utmost importance that funds be allowed to continue this 
most worthwhile and constructive program. 

On behalf of the National Reclamation Association and its members I wish to 
thank the members of the committee for the courtesies which have been shown 
me and for the interest which the members of the committee have taken in the 
problems confronting us in the irrigated areas of the West. 


Progress Report, FARM FINANCE Stupy COMMITTEE, NATIONAL RECLAMATION 
ASSOCIATION, NEWHOUSE HOTEL, SALT LAKE Crry, UTAH, Marcu 9, 1954 


The National Reclamation Association at its annual meeting held in Reno, 
Ney., October 14-16, adopted the following resolution : 


“RESOLUTION No. 12 
“FARM FINANCING STUDY 


“Whereas the source of farm loans on Federal projects for operating the 
capital financing is in the main limited to the Farmers’ Home Administration ; 
and 

“Whereas the Farmers’ Home Administration has inadequate funds for direct 
loans or adequate sources through which to negotiate capital loans; and 

“Whereas it is necessary for the proper and solvent development of irrigation 
farming to have more complete and certain financing from private as well as 
public sources: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the president of the National Reclamation Association with 
the appreval of the board of directors shall appoint a committee deriving its 
membership from the private, State, and Federal financing agencies, and irriga- 
tion farmers, to the end that there be an immediate study, recommendation, 
coordination, and development of financing facilities to meet the needs herein 
indicated.” 

Pursuant to the provisions of this resolution, President C. Petrus Peterson, 
with the approval of the board of directors, appointed the following committee : 
Loen Bailie, Mesa, Wash., chairman; Roger Ernst, Phoeniz, Ariz.; Alden In- 
graham, Thermopolis, Wyo.; Lloyd R. Reed, Lincoln, Nebr.; Herbert W. Van 
Slyke, Notus, Idaho. 

The committee met at the Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City, March 9, 1954, with 
the full membership of the committee present. The committee was fortunate 
in having present at this meeting Karl Magleby, State director, Farmers’ Home 
Administration, who assisted the committee in its deliberations. 

The problems involved in providing adequate finances for settlers on Federal 
reclamation projects are many and difficult. Obviously, the committee could 
not conclvde its studies at this meeting. 

The committee is strongly of the opinion that it is of the utmost importance 
that every effort possible be made to expedite and assist in making available 
adequate loans to these settlers. 

The following is submitted as a progress report as a result of the deliberations 
of the committee during this first day’s meeting. 

The committee considers the Farmers’ Home Administration program the most 
practical means of making available Federal funds for loans to settlers on recta- 
mation projects; however, owing to the increased acreage being brought under 
irrigation, the committee foresees needs for funds for loans on Federal reclama- 
tion projects for the fiscal year 1955 and succeeding years as greatly exceeding the 
current budget for the Farmers’ Home Administration for this purpose. A tabu- 
lation shewing the farm units brought under irrigation during the past several 
years is attached. 

Non-Federal funds are also needed. Any reasonable amendment to the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act which would encourage greater participation by 
private capital is highly desirable. The committee feels that this is a field in 
which the Federal Government and private capital should be encouraged to 
cooperate and work together as a team. 
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In most cases, the committee feels that Farmers’ Home Administration loans 
have been processed expeditiously, but some instances have been brought to the 
attention of the committee where there was too much time involved and too 
much delay from the time an application for a loan is submitted and the time 
when it is finally approved and funds made available to the applicant. Any 
unnecessary delay should be avoided. Progress is being made toward alleviating 
this problem. This merits continued study and attention. 

We believe there should be closer coordination between the Bureau of Reclama 
tion and the Department of Agriculture in determining farm-unit quality and 
size and also minimum standard qualifications and financial requirements of 
prospective settlers, 

After careful consideration, the committee recommends that: 

1. Adequate appropriations be made available for the Farmers’ Home Admin 
istration. 

2. Incentives be created to stimulate greater participation by private capital. 
’ Home Administration 


3. The processing of loan applications by the Farmers 
be expedited wherever possible. 

4. Closer coordination be brought about between Federal agencies in determin- 
ing suitable farm units and selection of settlers. 

The committee is requesting the Administrator of the Farmers’ Home Admin 
istration to obtain from State directors, and make available to this committee, 
the anticipated requirements for Farmers’ Home Administration loans on Federal! 
reclamation projects for the fiscal years 1955 and 1956. 

The committee is also requesting the Commissioner of Reclamation to make 
uvailable an estimate of the number of new farm units to be brought under irrigs 
tion during the fiscal years of 1955 and 1956 as a basis of evaluating future 
needs for loans to new settlers. 

In conclusion, the committee wishes to give assurance of its continued interest 
in the problem of providing sufficient funds to meet the loan requirements of 
settlers on new reclamation projects. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Loen L. Bare, 
Chairman, Farm Finance Study Committee. 


NEW FARM UNITS 


The following tabulation shows the new farm units made available for settle 
ment by the Bureau of Reclamation construction program for the past several 
years and the estimated number to be made available during the next 2 vears: 

Farm units 

Year: made available 
1946 to 1951 (average) —-____-_- _ i iia 170 

: 110 

291 
395 
280 
280 


1956 * dicattiaaaiaeha a 


1 Estimates for 1954, 1955, and 1956 furnished by Bureau of Reclamation. 


Sor, AND WATER RESEARCH IMPORTANT TO WEST 


(By Wayne Akin, chairman, Arizona Interstate Streams Committee, Phoenix, 
Ariz.) 


The utilization and conservation of our soil and water resources are of utmost 
importance to the Nation. They have been matters of vital concern to the 
National Reclamation Association since its inception, and with our rapidly rising 
population they become increasingly important. 

In recent years greater public recognition of the need for soil and water 
research has become apparent. Since the early forties, there have been mush- 
rooming operation programs for the control of erosion, agricultural conservation 
practices, and reclamation. In the fiscal year 1954 over $475 million is being 
spent in conducting operations in this field. It is commonly recognized that an 
operation will be effective in direct proportion to the planning which precedes it 
and that the basic knowledge behind this planning derives largely from research. 
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However, an adequate conception of what research means is generally lacking 
y the public. The modern concept of soil and water research is that which 
provides the following basic knowledge: 

1. Protecting the land against all forms of soil deterioration. 

» Rebuilding eroded soil. 

3. Conserving moisture for crop use. 

{. Proper agricultural drainage and irrigation. 

In other words, the development of effective techniques for treating the land 
ccording to its need for conservation and improvement. 

While the needed action programs have been expanding, what has happened to 
the soil.and water research program? The simplest answer is, “Nothing.” It 
has continued at a low level, entirely unsatisfactory even from the standpoint 

f early requirements. For instance, in the late thirties when there were 270 
onservation districts, the man-years devoted to SCS research were 201. In the 
early fifties the number of soil-conservation districts had increased to about 
“500 and yet the number of man-years devoted to SCS research went down to 
122. In other words, there was a reduction of the research to service an action 
program which had increased nearly tenfold in scope. Reclamation programs 
during this period also have increased and there probably is no place where soil 
and water research is more urgently needed than in relation to reclamation. 

While the need is great throughout the entire irrigated region, the following 
2 examples point up the urgency of the problem: Over $18 million of Federal 
funds have been authorized for developing the Riverton project in Wyoming. 
Farmers and business have expended millions in addition endeavoring to develop 
this land as a permanent and profitable irrigated region. Nevertheless, produc- 
tion has declined rapidly, the whole project is threatened, and little or no re- 
search is being done. The solution to the soil and water problems on this project 
should effectively stabilize it, bring back its productivity, find means to remove 
the alkali from the area, and establish a permanent and profitable irrigation 
agriculture. This is an example of one project on which an effective research 
program would save useless expense and provide the groundwork for stabilizing 
in important economy. 

Shadehill, S. Dak., is another example of a project in which the dam has been 
built, water is being stored, but land is not being irrigated because of the lack 
of basic information on soil and water, including the salinity problem. The 
water in the Shadehill Reservoir is salty and only through research will it be 
found whether or not this water of questionable quality can be used to irrigate 
the dry lands of the area. A meager investigation is now being carried on with 
insufficient funds. It is estimated 10 to 20 years may be required at the present 
rate of investigation to get the important answers, and even then many problems 
will not have been solved. If sufficient funds were available for a concentrated 
ittack on the soil and water problems of this area, it is probable that they 
could be solved in less than 5 years, and ways and means found as to how best 
to utilize this land with the quality of water which is available. Until these 
problems are solved the present investment in the reservoir and other facilities 
must go unused, or, if they are used, there is the threat of alkali accumulation 
which could well damage the land permanently as far as agricultural production 
is concerned. The soil and water research committee of our association in 1949 
prepared a comprehensive document, which later was summarized in Senate 
Document No. 98, pointing out the many problems and the tremendous benefi:s 
which could accrue from relatively small investment of public funds in soil and 
water research. At first it appears incomprehensible that the action programs 
required for the conservation and use of soil and water resources could progress 
to their present state without a corresponding increase for research. However, 
it is understandable since action programs are readily comprehended and the 
accuring benefits appear more obvious than is true of research. Therefore, 
uumerous organizations have supported the action programs, while few, if any, 
organizations have effectively supported essential soil and water research. 

In the fiscal year 1954, more than half as much money was spent on poultry 
research alone than was spent for the entire program on our soil and water 
conservation research. Research with cattle was also much greater than the total 
appropriation for the soil and water research. The same is true for field crops, 
horticultural crops, and many others. In making these comparisons, it is not 
intended to imply that research for poultry, cattle, field crops, horticultural 
crops, ete., is not greatly needed nor that the level of research in these fields 
is even as high as it should be. The comparisons are made merely as a matter 
of pointing out the lack of support and progress in the field of soil and water 
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research from the standpoint of making available the money required to do the 
much-needed job. 

It has been estimated by a committee of the USDA that losses due to soil de 
terioration and flood damage in this country are over $1,502 million per year 
In many cases basic soil and water research data are lacking which would indi 
cate methods for the prevention of this deterioration. 

It is evident that soil and water research should be strengthened, not by a 10 
or 15 percent figure, but to a level commensurate with the economic needs of our 
country. Senate Document No, 98, in summarizing soil and water research 
problems and needs of the West, points to the recommended expenditure of $7 
million nonrecurring investment in physical plant and an annual continuing 
expenditure of $8 million. These figures may at first appear large, but it should 
be borne in mind that they are less than one-fourth the cost of a Navy destroyer 
and not as much as the cost of one B-36 bomber. Furthermore, the above figures 
represent an investment in the vitally needed field of research of less than 1 
percent of the annual gross agricultural income from the 17 Western States. 

It seems obvious that the National Reclamation Association should assume 
leadership in the effort to bring our soil and water research into proper balance 
with our reclamation and conservation programs. 


FARM FINANCES FOR SETTLERS 


Senator Youne. Because there are so many committees sitting at 
the same time, we have been unable to have all the committee mem- 
bers present at this session. We have four appropriations committee 
members tied up on the McCarthy hearing. 

Mr. Wetsu. I talked to one of them a day or so ago, Senator Dwor 
shak. He is there just because of that. 

Senator Youne. And Senator Maybank has been tied up with the 
banking and currency hearing. 

Mr. Wersu. Yes, I appreciate that. It is not a happy situation, 
1 know, for them. 

Mr. Chairman, I have attached to my statement two statements 
which I would appreciate very much if they could be inserted in the 
record along with my statement. 

The first is a progress report of a special committee that our Na 
tional Reclamation Association appointed to study the question of 
farm finances for settlers on new Federal reclamation projects. My) 
statement ends with page 7. Just following that you will note the 
report of this committee. 

At the bottom of that page is listed the membership of that com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Loen Bailie, Mesa, Wash., is chairman of that committee. 

Each member, I might say, comes from an area and in a State where 
they have new projects and new settlers on the projects and they are 
confronted with that particular problem. 

These men were selected because of their knowledge of the problem. 
Loen Bailie is a member of the Columbia Basin committee for the 
State of Washington and lives on that area and is chairman of the 
oroject. He will not need financing through FHA loans, himself, 
~ he is the type of individual who is very sympathetic with the 


veteran and settlers up there on this project. 

Roger Ernst was a farmer member of the Mohawk project near 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Mr. Alden Ingraham was formerly with the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion ,dealing with the settlers in the Riverton project, now a farm 
implement dealer in Thermopolis, Wyo. 
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Lloyd R. Reed, Lincoln, Nebr., is now with the Soil Conservation 
Service and has worked w ith the particular problems. 

Herbert W. Van Slyke is manager of the Black Canyon Irrigation 
District in Idaho. 

So this report really represents the thinking of men who have 
had grassroots experience in dealing with the proble m of finances for 
the new settlers on Federal rec ‘lamation projects. 

[ particularly want to call the report to the attention of the com- 


mittee. 
COLUMBIA BASIN PROJECT 


Then I would like to read into the record a telegram which I received 
from Mr. Loen Bailie, covering the same subject as it relates to the 
Columbia Basin project in the State of Washington, if that is agree- 
able. 

The telegram reads as follows: 


Adequate FHA appropriations absolutely essential for proper development of 
Columbia Basin project in State of Washington to adequately finance the new 
settlers many of whom are veterans and are ready to go forward with their 
land-development program but still need finances to carry on their work. Meet- 
ing with bankers and other financial people last week indicated that private 
financing will be unable to carry the load due to the fact that Government 
allegedly has the first lien on the land and due to other restrictions placed 
there by law private financing is doing an excellent job on the basin, but we 
cannot get along without FHA help in an increasing amount over other recent 
years. Land is coming under irrigation at the rate of 50,000 acres a year and 
young settlers in many cases have to turn to the FHA in order to get established 
in farming enterprises. We urgently request an adequate appropriation to carry 
on the development in this great irrigation project. 

L. Lorn BAILip, 
Columbia Basin Committee. 


Senator Youne. Do they make any specific recommendation as to 
how much, if any, the authorizations should be increased ¢ 
Mr. Wetsu. No, sir; they do not. 


ATTRACTING PRIVATE CAPITA 


You will note on page 3 that they have explored and are still con- 
sidering the possibility and every possibility that they can to interest 
private financing in assisting in this program. They were sympa- 
thetic, Mr. Chairman, to the bill which you introduced and which 
passed the Senate a year ago, S. 1276, which would increase the interest 
rate. There was the feeling on the part of some of the members at 
least that that would interest private capital and attract private capital 
and make the burden less for the Federal Government. 

Senator Youna. Is there more private capital fund available for 
these loans now than there was a year ago? 

Mr. Wexsu. Well, they were having trouble getting private capital. 
I would not say there is more avail: ible. 

Senator Youngs. It looked like there had been a decreasing amount 
available due to the unfavorable rates of this program. 

Mr. WetsH. I met last October 1 with a group at the time of the 
State reclamation meeting in Reno, Nev., and about 2 weeks later in 
October, with a group of settlers at Othello, Wash., right out in the 
project, and in both instances they indicated they were having con- 
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siderable difficulty in interesting private capital. They point that out 
in this report which our committee has filed here. 

There were several things that were brought to the attention of ow 
committee at that time, some of which I think are being remedied. 
One was the slowness from the time the application was submitted 
until it was finally processed and the funds were made available to the 
applicant. 

I understand one change that has been brought about by Mr. Mac 
Leish is to raise the amount that the State office is permitted to ap 
prove without having the loan come clear back to Washington and be 
approved and come back again. 

He told me in every instance it was approved here in Washington. 
It just merely meant the delay of several weeks or more while it was 
being processed. 


APPROVAL OF LOANS BY COUNTY SUPERVISORS 


Senator Youne. They are permitting the county supervisors now to 
approve the loans rather than wait for the State inspector to come 
around. 

Mr. Wetsu. They are bringing that final approval closer to the 
settlers. 

There was one proposition that was discussed. It ought to attract 
private capital if loans made to settlers during the development 
period on the reclamation project—that is the 10-year development 
period that is now authorized and recognized in the Federal reclama- 
tion law—if loans made to settlers during that period could be made 
tax exempt, the opinion was expressed by several that we probably 


would not have any difficulty at all in getting adequate private capital 
to finance those settlers. 

As I say, we are not ready to recommend that but that is another 
possibility that we are exploring. 

Our committee is still working on this and we are hopeful that we 
can interest private capital to assist in this problem. 


SOIL AND WATER RESEARCH 


Another committee we appointed is our committee on soil and water 
research, called the agricultural research committee. That commit- 
tee prepared a very elaborate report 214 years ago. The summary of 
that report was published as Senate Document 98, and was previously 
made available to the members of this committee stressing the impor- 
tance of the soil and water research, particularly out in the irrigated 
west, the area which our association represents. 

There are two definite and concrete illustrations where the impor- 
tance of that work is brought to our attention, a project in South Da- 
kota, the Shadehill project, where they are bothered with the problem 
of salinity of the water, and the other is the Riverton project. where 
they are bothered considerably with alkali in the soil. There are 
numerous instances of that kind on irrigated projects over the West 
where this is a particular problem. 

We feel that the soil, as you well know, is the basis of all our 
agricultural program, and the soil and water research is of the very 
utmost importance and some of the members of this committee par- 
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ticularly feel that we may be lagging somewhat in our research 
program in the soil itself. 

Attached to my statement is a short article prepared by one member 
of that committee, Mr. Wayne Aiken from Phoenix, Ariz., who is 
chairman of the Arizona Interstate Streams Commission for that 
State and is operating quite a number of farms in that area. 

There are 1 or 2 other items I would like to mention, Mr. Chairman. 
As I think perhaps each of you know, a large percentage of the mem- 
bers of our association are representatives of irrigation districts, canal 
companies, and other types of farmer water user organizations, so we 
are intensely interested in every phase of the program as it affects the 
farmers in every section of the West, not only the Federal reclamation 
projects but the irrigated area. 

We are interested in the program of watershed protection which in 
the higher mountainous States involves largely the work of the Forest 
Service and in the lower areas, the Great Plains States and other lower 
areas, the work of the Soil Conservation Service. 

We consider the conservation program of those agencies as of the 
very utmost importance. Weconsider the research work that they are 
carrying on, the range and forest experimental stations of the Forest 
Service, as most important. 

I know I am personally acquainted with one station, in fact I took 
an active part in having it established in 1929, and the work they 
are doing 1s very helpful and very much worthwhile. We strongly 
endorse that. 


DEVELOPMENT FARMS 


Then on a number of projects where projects are being inaugurated, 
there are development farms. I did not bring the letter with me, but I 
just received a letter today from Mr. Jack Nicholson, president of a 
bank in midwestern Kansas, in which he emphasized the importance 
of those development farms where the new reclamation projects are 
coming into being. We want to emphasize that before this committee. 

As I stated before, I am submitting the statement for the record. 

I appreciate what your committee is up against in the way of time. 
I do not care to take any more of your time at this time. 

We do appreciate your interest in our problems and also the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before you here today. 

Senator Youna. Are there any questions? 

Thank you, Mr. Welsh. 

The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock Monday 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 3:20 p. m., Friday, April 30, 1954, the hearing was 
recessed until 10 a. m., Monday, May 3, 1954.) 
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MONDAY, MAY 3, 1954 


Unitrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 2 p. m., pursuant to notice, in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Senator Milton R. Young, chairman of the subcommittee, 
presiding. 
Present: Senators Young, Aiken, Hayden, and Ellender. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF H. C. SANDERS, DIRECTOR, COOPERATIVE EXTEN- 
SION SERVICE, LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGE, BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 


Senator Younc. The meeting will come to order. 

The first witnesses today are those in behalf of Extension Service 
appropriations. 

I want to tell the members of the committee that Mr. Haslerud who 
will appear has been Director of Extension of North Dakota for a 
long while. I am honored that he is appearing on behalf of the Serv- 
ice today. 

Ed, you have been doing a swell job there for many years. 

Senator E:.tenper. I can say the same for Mr. Sanders. He has 
been with Louisiana for some time and has made quite a record up 
there. 

Mr. Sanvers. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
a brief statement here. It will take about 12 minutes to read it. And 
then I would like for these other men to also have an opportunity to 
make statements and get a statement into the record. 

Senator Youne. Very well. 

Mr. Sanvers. I am H. C. Sanders, director of the agricultural ex- 
tension service of the Louisiana State University and A. & M. College, 
representing the Association of Land Grant Colleges and Universities. 
We are requesting your approval of the appropriation authorized 
under Public Law 83 of the 83d Congress as recommended by the 
Bureau of the Budget and approved by the House of Representatives. 


BASIS OF SERVICE 


As you know, the Extension Service is based on the Smith-Lever Act 
as amended. The original act was passed just 40 years ago this 
month. Last year the Congress consolidated legislation pertaining 
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to this program in Public Law 83. The Extension Service is a coop 
erative program among the United States Department of Agriculture 
and the Land-Grant Colleges and local people. It is distinctive in 
that its programs are loc ally developed. 

In requesting this appropriation we would like to call to your at- 
tention several facts concerning the situation regarding agriculture 
and homemaking. 


FARM WORKER INVESTMENT 


Farming in the last few years has become extremely expensive. 
The average investment per full-time farm worker in the United 
States is now $20,000. In the corn-hog area of the Middle West, the 
Rice Belt of Louisian: a, and the Wheat Belt of the West, this invest- 
ment in many cases runs as high as $70,000 per full-time farm w orker. 
Not only is the investment much greater than a few years ago, the 
annual cash outlay for agric ultural production has been continuously 
increasing. It has been determined that a farmer can have complete 
equity in his farm but with 21% crop failures he can be completely 
broke. This is easily understood when we realize that a few years 
ago the farmer produced both his own power and fuel. Today he buys 
both of these expensive items. He buys tractors for his power and 
gasoline, oil, grease, parts, and upkeep as his fuel. 


INSECT CONTROL 


Not only has farming become expensive, it is extremely technical. 
One of the best illustrations of how technical is that of cotton-insect 
control. Thirty years ago as a county agent I worked on cotton-in 
sect control and had only two chemicals to use—calcium arsenate and 
sulfur. Today im wor king on cotton-insect control we have more 
than 20 different chemicals available. 

Some of these chemicals may be obtained as dusts, some as liquids, 
and some either as dusts or liquids. Some of them can be used in 
combination with others and some cannot. Some are effective on one 
insect, and some on others. To devise and apply a cotton-insect con 
trol program today requires a great deal of knowledge, skill, and 
judgment. 

We have more boys and girls than we have ever had before. The 
birth rate has been high for a number of years so that we have many 
millions of boys and girls on the farm and in rural areas who need 
guidance and assistance. 


AREAS NEEDING EXPANSION 


Farm people are asking that the Extension Service greatly expand 
its program of services tothem. Particularly they are requesting that 
we expand in these areas: 

1. In providing individual assistance to the farm family in analy - 
ing their resources and market opportunities and applying all « 
the best technical information available to the operation of their am 
and home. On the average there are over 1,100 farms per county 
agricultural agent in the U ‘nited States. With that large number the 
worker cannot get to know the farmer : and the farm and cannot individ 
ualize his rec ‘ommendations. There is extreme pressure on farmers 


ate 
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today for efficiency and that efficiency can only come about through 
the type of assistance which farm people are requesting. 

2. We are being requested to broaden our program into the areas of 
health, community activities, recreation, and a discussion of public 
problems and other similar programs essential to national welfare. 

Producers, processors, distributors, and consumers are requesting 
a great deal more assistance on marketing. They are asking that we 
help bring seller, buyer, and consumer more closely together. In many 
States as much as a third of the produce is moved by truck. Many of 
these trucks go out to farms and buy products in the field. Under 
these conditions the farmer and the buyer need a great deal more in- 
formation on markets, supplies, grades, and prices. The Extension 
Service can render much valuable assistance in this field. 

1. Our farm women are requesting a great deal more help in their 
homes on the problems they are facing at the present time—problems 
of nutrition, of producing and conserving and preparing and serving 
three square meals a day, of clothing the family, and problems of 
housing, home equipment, house furnishings, and landse aping. 

5. We are being asked to greatly expand our work with rural boys 
and girls. In our State we have an average of more than a thousand 
‘-H Club members per parish—or per county, in other States. In 
some parishes (counties) we have as many as 2,700 members. Even 
when we mobilize all of the voluntary unpaid help possible, to ade- 
quately service that many boys and girls requires a great deal more 
professional personnel than we have at the present time. 

A valuable service could be rendered to argriculture by provid- 
ng more information to urban consumers which would enable them 


to buy agricultural products wisely. No one profits from waste. 
While we are helping city consumers with their purchasing of agri- 
cultural products, we can inform them of the problems of agricultural 
production and distribution. Farmers must have the good will and 
understanding of city consumers. We would, therefore, be rendering 
a service to them at the same time we are rendering a service to agri- 
culture. 


COOPERATIVE VENTURE 


I said a few minutes ago that the Extension Service is cooperative. 

It is cooperative in financing as well as in other ways. For some 
years Podee al appropriations were greater than State and local appro- 
priations. However, during the past 10 years this situation has been 
completely reversed. Federal appropriations have not kept pace with 
increased costs and the demands for increased personnel. The States 
and counties, the people with whom we are working most closely, are 
supporting this Extension Service wiolcheittedly, However, they 
are asking that the Federal Government assist them in expanding 
this program of worthwhile service. Just recently a parish (county) 
in Louisiana appropriated all of the funds for an additional worker. 
They are hoping, however, that after the first of July we shall be able 
to partly relieve them of the financial responsibility in this connection. 
I would like to emphasize that our request for these funds is but 
what we hope will be the first step in a greatly expanded program of 
service to agriculture. In this connection we would also like to 
request your favorable consideration of the increased funds which 
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have been recommended for the Federal Extension Service. This is 
a cooperative program and it is essential that the Federal Extension 
Service be adequately financed so that necessary assistance may be 
made available to the States. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Let me also ask your favorable consideration of the appropriations 
for agricultural research. Agricultural research and agricultural 
extension are a team. We work together. They are the powerhouse, 
They are the source of information. Without us their work is not 
nearly so effective and without them we would be greatly hampered. 
We hope, therefore, that you will approve this expanded agricultural 
program, including both research and extension. 

In closing let me thank you not only for your hearing here today 
but for the sympathetic interest which this committee has always 
shown in the agricultural program which is conducted cooperatively 
by the United States Department of Agriculture and the Land Grant 
Colleges—the State extension services and the State experiment 
stations. 

T hank you very much, gentlemen. 

Senator Youne. We certainly won’t quarrel with that last statement. 

Thank you. 

Are there any questions ¢ 

Your next witness? 

Mr. Sanpers. Mr. Haslerud. 


Norru Daxora AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


STATEMENT OF E. J. HASLERUD, DIRECTOR OF EXTENSION, 
NORTH DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Hastervup. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
E. J. Haslerud, Director of Extension, North Dakota Agricultural 
College. I have a statement I would like to file, and in order to save 
your time, I am going to just give the main points of the statement 
at this time. 

Senator Younc. You would like your statement placed in the 
record ? 

Mr. Hastervup. Yes, please. 

Senator Youna. That will be done. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT RELATIVE TO APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE, 
ry BE. J. Hasterup, Drrecror or ExTENSION Service, NortH DaKkora AGrRICUI- 


TURAL COLLEGE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: Appearing before this committee 
today is a special privilege for me. It allows me to outline for you some of the 
urgent problems affecting the conduct of Extension Service educational work 
in North Dakota and, also, to speak for our other States where problems are 
much the same. I welcome this opportunity to address you. It is particularly 
pleasant because in this committee is a fellow citizen of my State—an old friend 
and Extension Service cooperator—your distinguished chairman, Milton R. 


Young. 
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Senator Young has had long and practical experience with our PExtension 
Service in North Dakota. We think the Extension Service may have been able 
to contribute in a small way to the Senator’s excellent success as a farmer and 
as an outstanding quality seed producer in our State. Cooperating in Extension 
programs with the Senator has been a most satisfactory relationship for the 
North Dakota Extension Service. Perhaps this is a reason why I have looked 
forward so much to appearing here 

Senator Young now has to spend a lot of time away from his fine LaMoure 
County, North Dakota farm. I am sure that is something he does no more than 
necessary. However, when he is not on the farm, the Senator’s farming ac- 
tivities in North Dakota still are in good hands. His sons, Wendell, Duane and 
John, are following in their dad’s footsteps. They already are widely recognized 
in our area, as outstanding livestock and quality seed producers. And, we are 
proud that Senator Young’s family has been active in 4-H work. The Senator’s 
sons are active, too, in other programs of the North Dakota Extension Service. 
As demonstrators of efficient and scientific farming methods, these young men 
have done outstanding work in crop production, use of fertilizers, weed control, 
tillage, and livestock feeding tours. 

In coming before you today, I shall try to make clear some of the problems 
the Extension Service has in providing farm people in all our States with the 
kind of educational service you committee members want us to provide. 

While the densely populated and smaller States in the East have more people 
to work with, North Dakota and her Midwestern and Western neighbors have 
their smaller populations on widely scattered farms. Sometimes poor road and 
communication systems, and frequently adverse weather, complicate providing 
our services. Under such conditions in our State one County Extension Agent 
or Extension worker cannot serve as many farm people as effectively as in States 
where there is more density of population and where the physical means of 
reaching these people are less difficult. 

Under conditions such as ours, too, farm operating units are large. It takes 
a lot of technical know-how to operate the type of agriculture most of our farm 
people practice. A large amount of machinery is required, field operations are 
on a large scale, there are many tremendous management details. Costs of farm 
operation represent such a high percentage of gross income the margin of profit 
is narrow. 

To assist farmers in applying the best and latest of scientific findings to his 
particular situation, more on-farm assistance is being requested. This can be 
done only by reducing the work load of county agents who are responsible for 
providing this assistance by giving them more help. 

It is essential that a highly trained and capable Extension Service staff be 
maintained, with enough personnel to do the job required. 

Actually, the Extension Service has not been provided with adequate oOper- 
ating funds for many years. For instance, the only way our Extension Services 
have been able to maintain equitable salary levels for cooperative State-Federal 
Extension Service employees has been to make the increase from State and 
other funds. No Federal funds have been provided to finance Federal-approved 
salary adjustments for cooperative employees. This situation has not per- 
mitted an adequate expansion in county personnel to meet the ever-increasing 
demands for assistance. 

In the past two decades and more, Federal appropriations for Extension 
Service have not even kept pace with the reduced value of the dollar. 

Now to deal with our problems of serving farm people, to enable them to 
develop a stable and profitable agriculture, and a comfortable and satisfying life 
in our rural communties. 

North Dakota is one of the States that produces commodities which, at least 
for the present, are considered surplus. Wheat and other grains are good 
examples. Our records show wheat is the crop our North Dakota farms are 
prepared to produce most efficiently and with the largest net return to the 
farmer and his family. Under existing programs of acreage curtailment our 
people have a terrific problem of making farm adjustments that will permit 
them to produce a decent living on the farm. We are being urged in our own 
State to work out farming systems and practices with our farm people that will 
enable them to stay in business and to maintain a satisfactory standard of 
living. To do this requires more personnel to provide more on-the-farm service. 

Another type of intensive educational activity which must involve close 
individual aid to farms has to do with our marketing problems. We are a long 
distance from our markets. This is true of almost everything we produce. 
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Under these circumstances our best solution is to concentrate on high quality, 
which requires improved methods to attain such quality production, and our 
marketing work is done not only with farmers but also with the processors, 
handlers, and retailers of farm products. Developing agricultural techniques 
of this nature is a real educational task. To get it done requires top Extension 
Service people and the opportunity to concentrate on the points that will give 
the best results. Skilled personnel and sufficient personnel are critical needs 
but this cannot be adequately done without additional funds. The results ob- 
tained by our experiment stations must be quickly transmitted to our farms. 

A tremendous marketing educational program is needed to permit our farms 
to progress along sound economic lines. 

Even though at this time there may be large oversupplies of wheat, beef, and 
potatoes, the reductions in these items ought to afford an important “breathing 
spell” in preparation for the large production of all commodities that will be 
required to feed our fast expanding United States population. In North Dakota 
our farmers view this as an ideal time to perfect their production methods, to 
attack their weed-control problems, to improve the quality of their products, 
to set up farming systems to take advantage of new technical advancements. 
In other words, the present is the opportune time for Extension Service educa- 
tional programs to be stepped up. 

In North Dakota, and I think most of our other Western States are in 
about the same situation, educational work requested by our farm people 
cannot be provided without more personnel and facilities. The requested addi- 
tional Federal appropriations can help insure the improved service being made 
available to our people and will permit the States to make a real start on the 
expanded program which is needed. 

In North Dakota, as well as several other States in our area, a great new 
development in agriculture is just ahead, resulting from the vast river basin 
water activities. With the completion of the dams and the other developments 
related to the Missouri River and its tributaries our State will have a tremendous 
job of assisting farmers to shift from dryland to irrigated agriculture. Estab- 
lishment of this water use program on a sound basis and for the long-time 
good of our people in the area, as well as for the United States as a whole, 
requires carefully planned and effectively carried out educational programs. 
Such developments are of utmost importance because they can mean fewer 
“drought failures” and will add stability to the operations of our farms. This 
is a great opportunity for the Extension Service and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in its cooperative activities. Our hope is that we can 
employ the necessary additional Extension workers to handle the program. 

The foregoing is mentioned as indicative of important developments taking 
place which need the attention of the Extension Service. Other States and 
areas in our country have equally important developments taking place and, 
in a similar manner, must be prepared to provide the educational and other 
assistance with on-the-farm contacts for the benefit of their farm people. 

As we look at it, the job ahead for the Extension Service, and one it can do 
to perfect satisfaction, if given the means, is about like this: 

1. To help farmers to select agricultural enterprises that will give them the 
most net income according to the findings of our experiment stations, at the 
same time not add to the oversupplies that currently exist of several major 
products. This needs personal conferences between the county agent and 
the farmer. In our State, for instance, several nonsurplus crops like durum 
wheat, malting barley, grass, and others, can be made to produce more net income 
for our farmers, providing farmers can get the facts and help they need from 
an expanded Extension Service. 

2. Develop greater efficiency in farming operations to lower the unit costs 
of production and in that manner increase net returns to the farmer. Along 
this line and as pointed out by our experiment stations, we see possibilities 
for improving quality of many products for which returns will be higher. There 
are many other means, too, like mechanical drying of grains for savings in har- 
vesting time and grain quality, pelleting of feeds to improve feeding values, 
and use of fertilizers to improve crop maturity, greater disease resistance and 
at the same time cut production and labor costs. 

8. To assist farm families in making wise business decisions in farming, 
family living, and other operations, so living standards of farm families will not 
only be maintained but improved. It is under these circumstances that the best 
available technical and economic information is needed. The Extension Serv- 
jee can assist with market and price information, aids on providing farm and 
home improvements such as buildings and construction plans. 
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There is an immediate need for readjusting our farm enterprises to the pro- 
duction of crops and livestock that are in current demand, and to reduce our 
output of commodities which tend to build up surpluses. Along with this kind 
of a program the Extension Service sees the urgent need for building our soil 
and other resources for the time when all-out production may again be required. 

Even though the Extension Service has been working for 40 years and more 
to help farm folks, and much has been accomplished, there is an everincreasing 
demand for new information that will bring greater agricultural efficiency, 
that will reduce farming costs, that will reduce labor requirements, that will 
put farmers in better market position, that will make farm life and home- 
making easier and more satisfactory. There is also need to provide additional 
training of our rural boys and girls in 4-H clubs and youth groups. All of which 
will make for better communities and better citizens. Extension Service, working 

close cooperation with our Federal and State research agencies, can achieve 
results in direct proportion to the means provided to meet these needs. 

I think most of you know firsthand—I know personally that Senator Young 
does—of the long hours county Extension agents, men and women, put in, and 
the respect farm people have for them. It takes long days, much traveling, 
fighting weather and storms, and the sacrifices of vacations and normal leisure 
time for county agents to get their work done. In a sense, the county agent is 
a missionary who develops zeal for the constructive program he builds and who 
serves with relatively small financial returns for his efforts. It is this kind of 
service that makes Extension agents produce the results you expect and want 
of them. But, even with this kind of personal effort, the Extension Service must 
have reasonable and adequate appropriations to be effective. That is the point 
we want to emphasize to you today. 

It is our belief that the welfare of our farm families can be advanced by ex- 
pansion of the services provided jointly by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the various States and local governing bodies. We believe sincerely 
that it is to the interests of our Nation as well as to our farm people to increase 
ind further perfect the time-proved Extension Service. We ask that you mem- 
bers of this committee gave your most serious consideration to this matter and 
respectfully solicit all support you can give to the Cooperative Extension Service. 

I have referred frequently here to North Dakota conditions because T am best 
informed on the problems in my own State. However, I have learned talking 
with Extension Service workers from many other States throughout our country, 
there is a general lack of personnel to handle the task of providing farm people 
with useful information in agriculture and home economics. It is clear to me 
that our desired results in advancing agriculture and farm life will depend di- 
rectly on how well our Extension Services are staffed with workers to perform 
the services needed. These workers can be obtained if funds for the purpose 
are provided. 

I believe that the proposed increase in funds would contribute materially to 
the more efficient operation of the Cooperative Extension Service, and would be 
in the publie interest. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR YOUNG 


Mr. Hasterup. IT welcome this opportunity to address you. And 
it is particularly pleasant, because on this committee is a fellow citi- 
zen of my State, an old friend and Extension Service cooperator, your 
distinguished chairman, Milton R. Young. Senator Young has had 
a long and practical experience with the Extension Service in North 
Dakota. We think the Extension Service may have been able to con- 
tribute in a small way to the Senator’s excellent success as a farmer 
and as an outstanding quality seed producer in our state. 

Cooperating in Extension programs with the Senator has been a 
most satisfactory relationship for the North Dakota Extension Serv- 
ice. Perhaps this is the reason why I have looked forward so much 
to appearing here. 

Senator Young now has to spend a lot of time away from his fine 
LaMoure County, N. Dak., farm. However, when he is not 
on the farm the Senator’s farming activities in North Dakota still 
are in good hands. His sons, Wendell, Duane, and John are following 
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in their dad’s footsteps. They already are widely recognized in our 
area as outstanding livestock and quality seed producers. And, we 
are proud that Senator Y oung’s family has been active in 4-H work. 
The Senator’s sons are active, too, in other programs of the North 
Dakota Extension Service. As demonstrators of efficient and scien- 
tific farming methods, these young men have done outstanding work 
in crop production, use of fertilizers, weed control, tillage, and live- 
stock feeding tours. 

Senator Younc. I want to thank you for that nice statement. I 
may say that much of their success as farmers, if they are successful, 
and I think they are, is due to the county agent and the Extension 
Service. Your county agent, Henry Ness, has spent quite a little time 
with them, and they cons sult with him often, on fertilizers, cattle feed, 
and many other things. 

Mr. Hasirrvp. Thank you, Senator; the county agent told me the 
other day their farms were used as demonstrations for the things 
mentioned. Actually, tours stop there to see what the boys are doing, 
and they are about the best demonstrations they say they have in the 
county. 

Senator Young. When I was out there about 3 years ago, the boys 
had tried out some new fertilizer they had received from the Xceeaela 
Copper Co. When planting they left some strips that weren’t fer- 
tilized and others that were. The county agent, Mr. Ness, went out 
there and took samples at combining time and determined the yield 
on the nonfertilized ground and the fertilized. 










































































































PROBLEMS OF EXTENSION SERVICE 





Mr. Hasterup. In coming before you today, I shall try to make 
clear some of the problems the Extension Service has in providing 
farm people in our States with the kind of educational service you 
committee members want us to provide. 

While the densely populated and smaller States in the East have 
more people to work with, North Dakota and her midwestern and 
western neighbors have their smaller populations on widely scattered 
farms. Sometimes poor road and communications systems and fre- 
quently adverse weather, complicate providing our services. Under 
such conditions in our State one county Extension agent or Extension 
worker can not serve as many farm people as effectively as in States 
where there is more density of population and where the physical 
means of reaching these people are less difficult. 

To assist farmers in applying the best and latest scientific findings 
in this particular situation, more on-farm assistance is being re- 
quested. This can be done only by reducing the work load of county 
agents who are responsible for providing this assistance by giving 
them more help. 

It is essential that a highly trained and capable Extension Service 
staff be maintained, with enough personnel to do the job required. 





























































SURPLUS COMMODITY PRODUCTION 


North Dakota is one of the States which produces commodities 
which at least for the present are considered surplus. Wheat and 
other grains are good examples. Our records show wheat is the crop 
our North Dakota farmers are prepared to produce most efficiently 
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and with the largest net return to the farmer and his family. Under 
existing programs of acreage curtailment, our people have a terrific 
problem of making farm adjustments that will permit them to pro- 
duce a decent living on the farm. We are being urged in our own 
State to work out farm systems and practices with our farm people 
that will enable them to stay in business and to maintain a satisfactory 
standard of living. To do this requires more personnel to provide 
more on-the-farm service. 


MARKETING PROBLEMS 


Another type of intensive educational activity which must involve 
close individual aid to farmers, has to do with our marketing prob- 
lems. We are a long distance from markets. This is true of almost 
everything we produce. Under these circumstances our best solution 
ig to concentrate on high quality, which requires improved methods 
to attain such quality production, and our marketing work is done not 
only with farmers but also with the processors, handlers, and retailers 
of farm products. Developing agricultural techniques of this nature 
is a real educational task. 

Even though at this time there may be a large oversupply of wheat, 
beef, and potatoes, the reductions in these items ought to afford an 
important “breathing spell” in preparation for the large production of 
all commodities that will be required to feed our fast- expanding 
United States population. In North Dakota, our farmers view this 
as an ideal time to perfect their production methods, to attack their 
weed-control problems, to improve the quality of their products, to 
set up farming systems, to take advantage of new technical advance- 
ments. In other words, the present is the opportune time for exten- 
sion service educational programs to be stepped up. 


PROPOSED EXTENSION PROGRAM 


As we look at it, the job ahead for the Extension Service and one 
it can do to perfect satisfaction if given the means, is about like 
~~ 

To help farmers to select agricultural enterprises that will give 
di m the most net income according to the findings of our experiment 
stations, at the same time not adding to the oversupplies that cur- 
rently exist of several major products. This needs personal confer- 
ences between the county agent and the farmer. In our State, for 
instance, several nonsurplus crops, like durum wheat, malting barley, 
grass, and other crops, can be made to produce more net income for 
our farmers, providing the farmers can get the facts and help they 
need from an expanded extension service. 

Develop greater efficiency in farming operations to lower the unit 
costs of production, and in that manner increase net returns to the 
farmer. 

Along this line, and as pointed out by our experiment stations, we 
see possibilities for improving quality of many products for which 
returns will be higher. There are many other means, too, like me- 
chanical drying of grains for savings in harvesting time and grain 
quality, pelleting of feeds to improve feeding values, and use of fer- 
tilizers to improve crop maturity, greater disease resistance, and at 
the same time cut production and |: bor costs. 
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8. To assist farm families in making wise business decisions in farm- 
ing, family living, and other operations, so living standards of farm 
families will not only be maintained but improved. It is under these 
circumstances that the best available technical and economic informa- 
tion is needed. The Extension Service can assist with market and 
price information, aids on providing farm and home improvements 
such as buildings and construction plans. 


WORK OF EXTENSION AGENTS 


I thik most of you know first hand—I know personally that Senator 
Young does—of the long hours county extension agents, men and 
women, put in, and the respect farm people have for them. It takes 
long days, much traveling, fighting weather and storms, and the sac- 
crifice of vacations and normal leisure time for county agents to get 
their work done. 

In a sense, the county agent is a missionary who develops zeal for 
the constructive program he builds and who serves with relatively 
small financial returns for his efforts. 

It is this kind of service that makes Extension agents produce the 
results you expect and want of them. 

But even with this kind of personal effort, the Extension Service 
must have reasonable and adequate appropriations to be effective. 
That is the point we want to emphasize to you today. 


NEED FOR ADEQUATE STAFF 


I have referred frequently here to North Dakota conditions because 
I am best informed on the problems in my own State. However, I 
have learned talking with Extension Service workers from many other 
States throughout our country, there is a general lack of personnel to 
handle the tasks of providing farm people with useful information 
in agriculture and home economics. It is clear to me that our desired 
results in advancing agriculture and farm life will depend directly on 
how well our Extension Services are staffed with workers to perform 
the services needed. These workers can be obtained if funds for the 
purpose are provided. 

I believe that the proposed increase in funds would contribute ma- 
terially to the more efficient operation of the Cooperative Extension 
Service, and would be in the public interest. 

I thank you. 

Senator Haypen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 


INDIAN SERVICE 


Because I just wonder if you have the same problem in North Da- 
kota that we have in Arizona. What does the Extension Service do 
for the Indians who are farming? 

Mr. Hastervup. The Indian Service is not in our hands. That 
comes under Interior. I believe the Indian Agency is in Interior. 

Senator Haypen. There is a proposition under consideration in the 
Department of the Interior to turn over to the Extension Service the 
work that the Indian Service has been doing directly with the In- 
dians. I have had some communication with the University of 
Arizona, our Extension Service, and they express rather grave doubt 
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as to whether that would be a good thing todo That is, the Indians 
are not located where they are accessible to the county agents, and 
there are great distances involved, and all that. Now, what would 
be your situation in North Dakota if the Department of the Interior 
should ask you to take over that kind of work among the Indians? 

Mr. Hastervup. If they would supply funds sufficient for the addi- 
tional help necessary, that could be done. As I understand it, the 
plan is to supply the funds necessary for the personnel; that some of 
them now are working there, and there might be need for other per- 
sonne a]. 

Senator Haypen. I understand perfectly that if you had enough 
personnel you could supervise it. But the impression I got was that 
they wanted to put some of the load over onto the Department of 
\griculture and not necessarily pay for it. 

Mr. Sanpers. Senator, if I may, that has been under consideration 
and discussion for several years with the States that have Indians. 
We have a few in Louisiana, but they are just like other citizens. 


TRANSFER OF INDIAN SERVICE 


As I understand the proposition which is being presented now, it is 
that the Extension work being done by the Department of Interior 
will be turned over to the State Extension Service, lock, stock, and 
barrell, as the research work was turned over to Research that way. 
And as the Indians develop to the point where they become as other 
citizens, then these special funds will be withdrawn, but in the be- 
ginning there will be special appropriations and special personnel 
to work with these tribes, who are still on the reservations and under 
the care, I suppose you would call it, of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Senator Haypen. We have vast areas in reservations, nontax In- 
dian lands. We have Indians who are in a process of education. 
When you stop to think that three generations ago most of them, 
particularly the wild tribes, were utterly uncivilized, they have made 
remarkable progress. But still they haven’t the background of edu- 
cation generally that white farmers have. And I just didn’t know 
whether they were putting more of a load on the Extension Service 
than it could carry unless adequately appropriated for. 

Mr. Sanvers. It would be, Senator, without additional Sony and 
additional personnel. But, as I understand the proposal, it is to 
transfer the program as now being conducted, with the finds now 
being used for that purpose, to the State extension services; and in 
that way they will be able to carry on. 

Senator Haypen. I think you will find, if you will check up on 
the amount of money that would come over, that perhaps per capita, 
per Indian, it isn’t as much per Indian farmer as you are now getting 
under your own arrangement. 

Mr. Sanvers. With that I am not familiar. 

Senator Haypen. I didn’t know whether any experience had been 
had with respect to it. 

Mr. Sanpvers. As I understand it, Congress rather directed the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs to get out of business. 

Senator Haypren. They have been doing that for the last 40 years, 
to my certain knowledge. 
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Mr. Sanpers. And the first step was to take sume of these activities 
and begin to trade them off to the agencies who were doing that work, 
The first, I believe, was certain research work, some experiment sta- 
tions that the Bureau of Indian Affairs had been conducting. That 
was turned over to the Research Administration. 

This next proposal pertains to the Extension work which has been 
done for the Indians, which is just moving in the direction of the 
mandate of Congress. 

Senator Haypen. In another branch of the Department of the 
Interior, the Reclamation Service, where they are opening up new 
lands, they find it highly desirable to take a quarter section here 
and there. They have been in very close cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in that way. 


WELLTON-MOHAWK IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE DISTRICT 


The last I heard there were six such farm developments. They 
sold one of them, and they ultimately expect to dispose of the rest 
of them. But where now men come into a new area, and there is just 
a lot to learn, the two departments can perform a wonderful service 
in getting them started off, giving advice as to the kind and quality of 
soil, the water, what kind of crops to plant, and that sort of thing. 
I think cooperation between the two departments is highly desirable. 

I would like to insert in the record the statement of Frank Batley 
of Arizona. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF FRANK BATLEY, OF ARIZONA 


My name is Frank Batley, of Roll, Ariz. I am a director of the Wellton 
Mohawk irrigation and drainage district and chairman of the district’s agricul- 
tural research committee. I am representing the District in reeommending to the 
Appropriations Committee an increase in the funds allowed for Department of 
Agriculture research work. 

The Wellton-Mohawk district is a new irrigation development authorized by 
Congress in 1947. Our landowners have contracted to repay to the United States 
$42,000,000 which is being spent by the Bureau of Reclamation for construction 
of our irrigation system. Repayment of that very large sum depends on our 
ability to bring all of our irrigable lands into full production and to have a good 
proportion of the land in high income crops. I mention that to show that an 
agricultural research program is in the Government’s interest as a means of 
improving the security for repayment of our construction indebtedness. 

An equally important reason for research is the human side. During the next 
few years several hundred families will be moving into our project to set up new 
farms and homes there. Most of those new settlers are staking their entire 
savings and their families’ welfare and future on the success of their new farms. 
For that reason, more than any other, our board of directors is sponsoring the 
research work. 

The Welton-Mohawk district is a very promising project with good soil, climate 
and water supply. We are confident that the area will be successful and pros- 
perous. To reach that goal, however, we need lots of information on how best 
to handle our soils to avoid seepage or erosion, the amount and timing of irri- 
gation applications, fertilizer use, spacing, time of planting, and which crop 
varieties are best suited to our conditions. In a new area such as ours, correct 
information on those questions can often mean the difference between a prosperous 
farm and one that is tax delinquent and abandoned because of crop failures. On 
some other projects that now are prosperous, we know that one or two genera- 
tions of settlers have gone broke while they were working out answers to these 
very same questions. 
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It is true that in the same general area as our district, other lands have been 
under irrigation for over 30 years. While we have learned a good deal from 
their experience, nevertheless there are significant differences in the soils, slopes, 
temperatures, and similar factors that make research on our project essential. 

One other factor of great importance to us is the need for determining crop 
suitability. Because we are a new area, we qualify for only very limited cotton 
acreage allotment. This is in contrast with the other established irrigation 
projects in the vicinity where cotton is a principal item. We feel that research 
will help us to work out rotations within our limited cotton allotments. 

Recognizing the importance of these problems, the board of directors has 
sought the cooperation of all the Federal and State agencies. We have had a 
very understanding and sympathetic response from the research agencies of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, the University of Arizona, and 
from the Extension Service, as well as from the Bureau of Reclamation. Excel- 
ent progress has been made in a cooperative research program. However, we 
have learned that the funds budgeted for the USDA research agencies fall very 
far short of being enough for their share of the needed work. Each of the other 
cooperators, including the irrigation district, will be sharing in the job, but the 
amount financed from appropriations to the Department of Agriculture needs to 
be increased by $200,000. Part of the reason for the extra money needed is that 
our district is composed of 2 markedly different types, 1 being the valley 
lands, the other being the mesa lands. These 2 types are so very different in 
soil, slope, permeability, fertility, and even climate, that 2 separate sets of 
tests must be made. 

In view of the large Federal investment to be repaid by our district, and even 
more because of the greater investment to be made in private funds and family 
welfare, we hope this committee will make the needed research possible by in- 
creasing by $200,000 the item on page 8, line 2 of the appropriation for the 
Department of Agriculture. 


Senator Youna. Isn't the Extension Service now furnishing infor- 
mation to the Farmers Home Administration borrowers that the 
Farmers Home Administration itself furnished in the past? 

Mr. Sanpers. Only to a limited extent, Senator, as we can weave 
them into our regular program. As I understand it, their home super- 
visors have all been removed. 

Senator Youne. That is right. 

Mr. SANpers. Now, most of the States are trying to set up a pro- 
gram to get those farm families, those farm women, into the regular 
home-demonstration program, so they will receive training. We can’t 
school them individually, as they were by the home supervisors of the 
Farmers Home Administration. But we will do the best we can to 
work them into the regular program which we are carrying. 

Senator Youne. You fellows are certainly making a good case for 
this increased appropriation. If we had any doubts in our minds 
before, I think they would be removed, at least to a large extent. 

Mr. Haslerud, I think both of us will agree that in North Dakota 
there is a lot of work to be done by county agents. We are milking a 
lot of the cows we shouldn’t be. They are not profitable. A lot can 
be done in the poultry business, the cattle business, and in all of our 
farming. I think just in the past 10 to 15 years, in my knowledge, 
farmers have really commenced to make use of the county agent 
service in a big way. 

Mr. Hasterup. That is right, Senator. 

Senator Youna. Does that complete your testimony ? 

Mr. Sanvers. Director Williams, would you like to make a 
statement ? 

Director Williams is from Kansas. 
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STATEMENT OF L. C. WILLIAMS, DIRECTOR, COOPERATIVE 
EXTENSION SERVICE, KANSAS STATE COLLEGE 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Wiu1ams. I have a prepared statement, Senator, and I don’t 
believe I will take too much time. 

I would like to point out that Kansas is neither east nor west nor 
north nor south. W e are right in the middle of things. 

And there is one point that I have with regard to EB xtension, which 
| have covered thoroughly in my statement. ~ We have 105 counties in 
Kansas, and each one of them is a soil-conservation district, without 
exception, the whole 105. They all have a fine agricultural stabiliza- 
tion and conservation program. They all have a fine Farmers’ Home 
Administration setup. 

Then we have a committee or a council in the county, elected by all 
the people, to coordinate those programs, which is the Extension 
council. 

And through these years of fine cooperation, we have found that 
the thing that needed the most attention is research results, carried 
through “Extension. 

We believe, in spite of our fine cooperation, that all of the agencies’ 
programs in Kansas are limited in scope and effectiveness, because 
the county agents can’t carry their load and do the educational work 
they should for the agencies. 

So with the increased appropriation which we are hoping will be 
available, we would immediately put additional county agents in the 
county to educate, with the agencies. We would use the payments 
available. We would work more closely with FHA clients. We 
would increase our education along with the technical part of soil 
conservation. And we would get our agencies back to the farm just 
as close as we could. 


CONSERVATION SERVICE PLANS 


We have 40,000 soil conservation service plans in Kansas, and 
they are dandies. There are 165,000 farms, but the limitation on 
those plans is the livestock and the type of food production, that 
takes more than a technical plan to get the thing accomplished. 

The need is more and more eet As Director Sanders said, 
the appropriation used to be fairly balanced in Kansas. Our coun- 
ties today alone appr opriated $1,500,000 in poneerene with $600,000 
Federal appropriation. We are matching the Federal dollar 3 to 1. 
And we just can’t keep up. 

I have a better statement prepared. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Youne. Do you want that placed in the record ? 
Mr. WituiaMs. Yes, sir. 
Senator Youne. Very well. 
We will insert your statement in the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 
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A Statement prepared by L. OC. Williams, director of the cooperative extension 
service, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kans. 


Kansas located as it is in the geographic center of the United States is con- 
fronted with many agricultural problems typical of those which now exist 
throughout our Nation as a whole. Kansas is neither east nor west, north 
or south; it is almost exactly in the middle. Because of its location and its 
great acreage of cropland and pasture, experience in Extension Service educa- 
tion in Kansas in recent years may be helpful to all of us in visualizing the im- 
mediate situation, together with time-tested procedures which can be further 
developed to bring about substantial and permanent improvement. 

Kansas has 105 counties. Agriculture is predominantly the major industry 
in all but two of them. In each of these counties there is a legally organized, 
efficiently functioning soil conservation district, an effective agricultural sta- 
bilization and conservation program conducted by a committee elected for that 
purpose, a Farmers Home Administration program locally administered in 
cooperation with the State director of FHA and his advisory committee, and 
a county agricultural extension service council elected by the people themselves 
to coordinate agricultural education activities for all agencies, groups, organiza- 
tions, and individuals. 

This type of cooperation and coordination has been productive of real accom- 
plishment of benefit to the people of the cities and towns as well as those who 
live on the farms, but the greatest need that has constantly developed is that 
for more intensified, practical on-the-farm education firmly based on research 
results. All agricultural agency programs now conducted in Kansas are being 
limited in their effectiveness and scope because of the lack of a sufficient number 
of well-trained extension workers in the counties. The Kansas share of addi- 
tional Federal Cooperative Extension Service funds now requested would be 
used almost entirely to further develop on-farm educational programs in agri- 
culture, home economics and 4-H Club work. These programs would also 
strongly emphasize marketing and consumer education. 

To be specific, the proposed increase in Federal funds for extension Service 
education will be used to further develop and strengthen the following activities 
for which there are a continuously increasing number of requests received from 
farm families in all of the 105 Kansas counties: 

1. Farm and home planning (putting a firm economic base under each farming 
unit). 

2. Soil and water conservation including intensive small watershed educational 
activities. 

3. The marketing and utilization of agricultural commodities. 

4. More intensive education with respect to all Federal agricultural agency 
programs. 

5. Consumer education in cities and towns as Well as on-the-farm and in rural 
communities. 

6. 4-H Club work in all Kansas communities. 

7. Rural health and sanitation (improved farm-family living conditions). 

Principal emphasis as above indicated will be given to farm and home plan- 
ning (balanced farming and family living in Kansas). An additional county 
agricultural agent is immediately needed in each of approximately 50 counties, 
to assist farm families in developing complete operating plans for their farms 
and homes. These plans when effectively used will greatly decrease the lag 
which now exists between the time when new and improved farm and home 
practices are developed through research and when they are actually used on 
a high percentage of the farms where they are applicable. The proposed increase 
in Federal Extension Service funds will permit only a good start in employing 
the county staff needed but it will also encourage additional State and local 
support. This type of program will actually decrease the overproduction of 
certain commodities now in surplus. 

The additional agricultural agents will be placed in those counties where local 
support is also available and where there is an acute need for this more inten- 
sive type of educational service. In the planning procedure, technical assistance, 
cost sharing payments, and other types of services and incentives provided 
through all programs conducted by Federal and State agricultural agencies will 
be fully utilized. This is a combined and fully cooperative program in Kansas, 
The big need now is additional educational assistance which should be provided 
by the Extension Service in much greater volume. 
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Educational programs in soil and water conservation must be vigorously con- 
ducted in all communities in full cooperation with all agencies, groups, organ- 
izations and individuals directly concerned with this vitally important activity. 
The educational program in small watershed areas must be immediately inten- 
sified. Six of these watershedw in Kansas are now included in the program 
which provides for national as well as local assistance. Other watershed pro- 
grams in the State are in the process of immediate development. 

The effi ient marketing and utilization of agricultural commodities is of 
greater importance than ever before Much can be done with respect to better 

irekting procedures in each locality and in the State as a whole. Consumer 
education has an important place in this process 

Kansas people must also be kept thoroughly informed as to the marketing situa- 
tion in our own Nation and in the other countries included in international 
trade through agreements and otherwise 

Increased emphasis with respect to all phases of the 4-H Club program is 
essential to the welfare of Kansas people and to the Nation as a whole. This is 
true from the standpoint of the present generation and those yet to come. 
+-H Club work will continue to receive major attention throughout all Kansas 

































In concluding these brief remarks I wish to avail myself of this opportunity to 
express the deepest possible appreciation for the strong support which the Senate 
Committee on Agricultural Appropriations has constantly given to Cooperative 
Extension Service education throughout the years. It is a real privilege to me 
t before the committee today. 

















NEED FOR STRONG RESEARCH PROGRAM 








Mr. Wiii1ams. And it is a great privilege to meet with you. I 
hear a great deal about you from Congressman Hope and Senators 
schort ppel and Carlson, and it is a real privilege to me to meet with 












would emphasize what Director Haslerud said, that we 
re helpless without a strong research program. It is a team. And 
the welfare of all of the agencies in final cooperation depends upon 
that team. 
senator Ye UNG. That k you. It is a pleasure to have fellows like 
you here. Many of us have spent much of our lives on the farm 
ind always will enjoy discussing farm subjects and especially with 
people who know your problems so well. 
Senator Etitenper. Mr. Sanders, as I understand the amount that 
$s spent in Louisiana for all this work, it will be augmented by 
bout $150,000, according to the record I have here before me. 
Mr. Sanpers. Yes, sir. 




















PROPOSED WORK IN LOUISIANA 





Senator Ettenper. Now, what do you propose to do with that? 
Let’s get a specific case, so as to have that in the record in the event 
that the question should be asked. 
Mr. Sa nama. We woul ] propose, with local money that we will also 


i 






get—and we hope a little State money, since our legislature begins 
sessions next Toendays3e men in parishes, or counties, specifically 
for what we call the unit approach, to work with a limited number of 
farmers, to sit down with that farmer and his family, help him take 
an inventory of his resources, his likes and dislikes, his market oppor- 
tunities: and then to help him put together a program for that farm, 
using all of the information that we can get from all sources, the 
experiment station s and everywhere, the best production practices 
that we can possibly bring to them. That would be number 1. 
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Now, two, we would try to add eight assistant home demonstration 
agents. We have several parishes with a large 4—H Club load, several 
hundred women in organized demonstration work, and one woman 
there to try to service that whole group, sometimes with three to five 
or seven thousand families looking to her. 

Senator ELLenper. Well, these eight assistants would be added to 
parishes wherein you have a burdensome workload imposed on the 
one that is now there? 

Mr. Sanvers. That is right. 

Senator ELLenper. And these other 16 you mention: would they be 
in ade — to the county agents ¢ 

Mr. npers. Yes, sir. 

Saldides ELLENDER. Now, what would be their jurisdiction? The 
whole State ? 

Mr. Sanvers. No, sir; county. We work on a parish basis. Our 
men are limited to a parish. 

Senator E,LeNperR. I understand. That is Extension Service. 

Mr. Sanvers. That is right. 

Senator ELttenper. But you mentioned some kind of coordinating 
effort there. 

Mr. Sanvers. These 16 men would go in 16 different parishes, 1 to 
a parish. 

Senator Exxenper. Would their work be confined to that one parish ¢ 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes, sir. 


SELECTION OF PARISHES 


Senator ELLenper. How will that selection be made, now ? 

Mr. Sanpers. On the basis of need and desire of the local people, 
how much they want it, and how great is the need in that parish. 

Senator ELttenper. And will that same yardstick be used as to all 
other States ? 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENpeER. It is really to supplement, more or less, what you 
now have, isn’t it? 

Mr. Sanpers. Exactly. We would hope to get two people for the 
State office. We have no specialist on either rice or sugar, Se J" itor, 
and, as you know, we can’t live with that very long. And our home 
demonstration work greatly needs a woman in housing. We would 
hope to get 2 people “of of the State office, 24 in the field, with this 
additional money. 

HOUSING OPERATION 


Senator Youne. Do you do much work now with farmers on hous- 
ing, how to build better hog houses, chicken houses, and so forth ? 

Mr. Sanvers. Yes, sir. We have quite a large program. We have 
a plan service, blueprints which are available for the asking. We 
make no charge for ours. And we have had some 5 to 7 hundred 
broiler houses built in the last 2 years, most of them by plans that we 
furnish. We have a local development down there of dairying to 
supply primarily New Orleans, our local cities, and we have a new 
type barn that we have developed, simple hog houses, simple loading 
chutes and catching chutes, and that sort of thing, for animals. 


45112—-54——_80 
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Senator Youna. There has been a great improvement in farm build- 
ing in the past 10 years or so? 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youna. I know, Mr. Haslerud, the farmers in North Da- 
kota are taking advantage of these newer types of buildings. 

Mr. Hasterup. Yes, they are. 

Senator Young. And they save work, save expense, and are much 
more convenient. 

Mr. Hastervp. It is a matter of building more convenient homes 
for less expense, yes. 

Senator Youna. I notice in traveling through your State last fall 
in eastern Kansas there, Mr. Williams, that you have a lot of these 
big old farmhouses. We have quite a few of those in North Dakota. 
I don’t know what period they were built in. 

Mr. Witx1aMs. Mostly in the nineties; 85, 95, I believe. We are 
remodeling a lot of those. We had remodeling on 3,500 farms last 
year. 

Senator Youne. There was a period when farmers went for these 
great big houses; regular hotels. I notice the same thing in Kansas 
that we have in North Dakota 

Mr. Wua1aMs. They are well built, and they remodel nicely. 

Senator Youne. But they are about twice as big as they need. 

Senator Arken. That was about the time our New England people 
were moving out there and settling. You see a lot of New England- 
type houses out there. 

Mr. Sanpers. If time would permit, we would like for Dean Carri- 
gan to have a word. 


STATEMENT OF J. E. CARRIGAN, DEAN, UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Carrigan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
have no prepared statement. I merely want to take about a minute 
and a half to tell you that we are getting from the farm people in 
Vermont continued and increasing demand for most assistance on the 
individual farm. During the past several years, the demands on our 
county agents have increased tremendously. Our people are working 
largely by the mass-media methods, because they can do the most good 
for the most people in that way. But the time has come when we need 
to give more attention to the individual farm and the problems on 
that farm. 

Now, we have conducted a study in Vermont, a very limited study, 
that showed that where planning, careful planning or careful pro- 
graming for the farm is worked out, the result has been greatly 
increased efficiency of production and profitableness of production, 
better conservation of our soil and water resources, and the improved 
living conditions have been made possible by this increased income. 

We have the same number of county agents we had 15 years ago; 1 
per county. It is impossible for them to keep up with the increased 
demands and to give more individual attention to the farms. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF AGENTS 


Now, if the appropriation comes through as requested, it will mean 
to our little State of Vermont just $96,000. That is enough to employ 
three people. We intend to employ three assistant county agents. 
And their job will be primarily to work with individual farmers, 
working out better organized programs for those farms. We feel 
that that is very important. 

Now, it is important to get assistance in home demonstration work 
and many other areas, but I feel that the greatest pressure right at 
this time is to help out these overworked county agents, and also to 
give attention to what has been neglected, I think, in extension work 
to quite an extent, due to the fact th: at we haven’t had workers enough, 
and that is more attention to the individual farm situation. We are 
very anxious to do that in Vermont, and that is the way we expect to 
spend that money. That would give us a start which we mee event- 
ually will result in having at least 2 county agents in each of our 
10 larger counties, and then we c an build from there on. 

This would help very greatly in building a more profitable farm 
business, making it possible for the farmer to do better work in con- 
servation and water resources, improving the standards of living on 
our farms, and to do what agriculture must be expected to do for the 
Nation, and that is continue to supply a good and adequate supply of 
food and fiber at a reasonable cost. 

I hope that these funds may be made available to us, and I am glad 
to have the opportunity to tell you people how we would use these 
additional funds in Vermont. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Eritenper. Well, Dean Carrigan, will these three men work 
throughout the State, or in three particular counties? 

Mr. Carrigan. They would work in three of our larger counties, 
Senator. 

Senator Youne. I was going to ask the same question. 

Mr. CarriGan. We feel that if we spread the dens men around our 
entire State, they would spread themselves so thin, again, that you 
just wouldn’t make too much progress. And where you work with 
individual farms, there is a limited amount of that work that can be 
done in a year by a man. 

Senator Youne. Any further questions ? 

Senator ArkENn. I have no questions, except to say that everybody 
in Vermont has the greatest confidence in what Dean Carrigan has 
tosay. Wedon’t ask ¢ questions but just accept his statements up there. 

Mr. Carriean. I think you ought to come back to Vermont and 
inquire a bit. You may not find that is true. 

Mr. Sanvers. We appreciate very much this privilege of being 
here. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Senator Youna. I would like to have inserted in the record a letter 
from Lucille M. Horton, North Dakota legislative chairman of the 
American Home Economics Association, and a letter to Senator 
Lyndon B. Johnson, of Texas, from M. T. Harrington, Chancellor 
of the Texas Agriculture and Mechanical College System, of College 
Station, Tex. (Information requested on p. 12 16 precedes the letter s.) 
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Clerk’s note-—Information requested on page 1276 follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE EXTENSION SERVICE 


Au increase of $7,064,721 to provide for additional State and county extension 
workers to carry out an expanded extension program and an intensified on-the- 
farm advisory service. 

Need for increase 

Farmers in a cost-price squeeze.—Once again the American farmer is caught 
in a squeeze between rising prices for things he buys and lower prices for the 
commodities he sells. The basic long-range needs of American agriculture are to 
reduce costs, to improve quality, and to expand markets. 

Extension must speed the application of research.—The lag in time between 
the availability of research results and their widespread application is evidence 
that efficiency in agricultural prodaction and marketing of farm products is not 
keeping pace. The application of this research is slow because many farm 
families find difficulty in translating it to their operations. The Extension 
Services of the land-grant colleges and the Department of Agriculture face a 
real challenge in meeting the requests of farm leaders in providing the type of 
educational service to farm families that will eliminate as much of this lag as 
possible. 

Extension program strategic.—Experience has demonstrated that the educa- 
tional approach upon which the Extension Service primarily is based, can pro- 
duce dramatic accomplishments as a means of helping farmers solve their prob- 
lems. An adequate extension program will bring the full resources of the entire 
United States Department of Agriculture land-grant college system to bear on 
the problems of farming where they originate—on each individual farm. It is 
the American way for people to make their own decisions, but they need and 
expect the best available information if they are to make the right decisions. 
Meaningful accomplishments in solving the broad problems which confront 
agriculture today will require developing a substantially more adequate 
extension program. 

Impersonal approach not enough.—The most effective work Extension has done 
has been that accomplished through assistance to individual farm families on 
their own farms. The limited number of personnel has restricted this largely to 
a demonstration basis. Inadequacies of the present Extension Service are cen- 
tered mostly about the fact that in order to provide some assistance to all 
farmers, it must depend largely on educational techniques and informational 
media that are of an impersonal and generalized nature. These mass approaches 
have accomplished much and no suggestion for abandoning such approaches is 
intended in the development ofa more adequate program. But in confining ex- 
tension primarily to mass educational approaches, the whole system tends to 
serve best those farmers who are both predisposed to change, and competent to 
make application of technological innovations to their own situations. If Ex- 
tension is to be of maximum help to the farmer in surveying all of the available 
information, using those findings which pertain to his situation and integrating 
them into day-to-day and long-range operations of farm and farm home, indi- 
vidual contacts are required. This cannot be accomplshed with the present 
limited staff. 

Varketing efficiency must be increased.—The development of an adequate edu- 
cational program for agriculture must go beyond promoting efficient and 
balanced production. It must find ways to improve marketing of agricultural 
products. Only to the extent that research is made meaningful and useful to 
individuals and organizations that perform the services and processes of mar- 
keting can either farmers or consumers expect to benefit from progress in this 
broad area. A wide range of opportunities for improving the efficiency of our 
marketing system falls in the field of applied research and technical assistance 
and training. An expanded marketing educational program should provide an 
on-the-spot problem-solving service. 

Extension service must serve individual families —The spearhead of an en- 
larged extension program is an expanding farm advisory service in each county. 
It would work directly with farm people, helping them to take research findings 
and fit them together so they will work profitably on a particular farm. This 
service would include work with farm families to lower costs, improve market- 
ing, speed the application of conservation measures, improve living standards 
and help rural people to have a better understanding of public affairs. It would 
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work with 4-H Clubs in training a competent, healthy, and clear-thinking rural 
youth. 

Through direct contacts, this advisory staff would become the channel for 
bringing to farm people, technical, economic and farm program information 
needed to develop sound long-range management plans for their farms. It 
would also provide the continuing guidance the individual farmer needs (1) to 
profitably adopt new production methods as they become available, and (2) to 
make such changes in his production program as may be necessary to meet 
changing market demands. 


Plan of work 

Basic requirements in a redirected Ertension Service.—Currently each agricul- 
tural agent is attempting to service through the present educational program, 
1,100 farm families. The plan suggested, which is part of a long-range plan to 
be effectuated over a 10-year period, is designed to reduce the number of farm 
families served per agent in order to provide more adequate service. To initiate 
the program envisioned, which will speed the adoption of technical and man- 
agerial skills through a personal on-the-farm advisory service, and which is the 
central core of the expanded program, there will be needed an additional staff 
of county extension workers with a State staff adequate to provide necessary 
leadership. Additional county extension workers would be employed to work 
on the problems farm families face in making practical application of the results 
of research affecting them, to keep their production alined with needs and poten- 
tial markets, to improve marketing of their agricultural products, to conserve 
and improve their basic soil resources, to maximize their farm incomes, and to 
use their incomes to the greatest advantage. An additional State staff will be 
needed to (1) train county extension agents in the redirected extension program, 
(2) evaluate and measure results of the program, (3) develop new educational 
methods and presentation devices and incorporate research results into the 
educational program, (4) to provide necessary administrative, program leader- 
ship, and coordination and supervisory services to insure an effective program 
in each county, and (5) conduct educational work on marketing problems. 

It is estimated that, of the proposed increase, approximately 85 percent would 
be expanded in the counties and 15 percent used to strengthen the State staffs 
in support of the county program. The increase of $7,064,721 would make pos- 
sible the employment of 100 State extension workers and 1,000 county extension 
workers to get a redirected and intensified extension program underway through 
pilot situations. 

Funds within the States have increased 40 percent since 1950 and are expected 
to be further increased in 1955 and 1956 when State legislatures meet. The 
proposed increased Federal appropriation would be matched by funds within 
the State. 

The distribution of the proposed increase by States and Territories is shown 
in the following table 1: 

Clerk’s note-——The Department further advises that specifically, the increase 
of $7,486,671 would provide for additional county, home demonstration, and 4-H 
Club agents to initiate a program of personal, on-the-farm advisory service. 
These additional county extension workers would be employed to work on the 
problems farm families face in making practical application of the results of 
research affecting them, to keep their production alined with needs and potential 
markets, to improve marketing of their agricultural products, to conserve and 
improve their basic soil resources, to maximize their farm incomes, and to use 
their incomes to the greatest advantage. An additional State staff will be 
needed to (1) train county extension agents in the redirected extension pro- 
gram, (2) evaluate and measure results of the program, (3) develop new edu- 
cational methods and presentation devices and incorporate research results 
into the educational program, (4) to provide necessary administrative, program 
leadership, and coordination and supervisory services to insure an effective 
program in each county, and (5) conduct educational work on marketing 
problems. 

It is estimated that of the proposed increase approximately 85 percent would 
be expended in the counties and 15 percent used to strengthen the State staffs 
in support of the county program. The increase of $7,064,721 would make 
possible the employment of 100 State extension workers and 1,000 county ex- 
tension workers to get a redirected and intensified extension program underway 
through pilot situations. 
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TaBLE 1.—Allocation of Federal funds for 1954, proposed increases and total 


proposed payments to States for fiscal year 1955 under the Smith-Lever Act as 
amended June 26, 1958—Public Law 88 














| 
1954 alloca- Proposed Total proposed 
States tions to increase, | payments to 
States 1955 States, 1955 

Alabama $1, 196, 556. 5 234, 896. 01 $1, 431, 452. 57 

A rizor 183, 237 W 213, 961. 39 

Arkansas 991, 407 54 | 1, 177, 975. 09 

California 721, 193. 85 89 928, 027.74 

Colorado 351, 956. 16 73 408, 779. 89 

Connecticut 165, 839. 69 Is 202, 130. 87 

Delaware 95, 062. 39 06 | 106, 932. 45 

Florida 362, 753. 70 62 | 452, 524. 32 

Georgia 1, 251, 419. 77 13 | 

Idaho : 274, 313.17 94 | 

Illinois 952, 940. 72 42 

Indiana 789, 714. 04 185, 934. OS 

lowa 885, 106. 27 189, 891. 12 

Kansas 641, 360. 09 115, 398. 53 | 

Kentucky 1, 143, 803. 41 244, 791.14 

Louisiana 786, 610. 16 150, 538. 10 

Maine 225, 518. 11 44, 511. 42 

Maryland 293, 972.17 68, 853. 45 

Massachusetts 221, 281. 47 56, 396. 63 | 

Michigan 854, 842. 38 | 19 | 

Minnesota 843, 904. 75 19 

M ississippi 1, 224, 774. 38 17 | 

M issouri 1, 016, 090. 78 36 | 

Montana 281, 132. 09 87 

Nebraska 535, 553. 76 78 

Nevada 116, 77 

New Hampshire 124, 2. 80 

New Jersey 219, 383. 80 48 | 

New Mexico : 73 07 

New York 11 39 | 

North Carolina 1,! 92 06 

North Dakota 50 62, 000. 47 | 

Ohio 1, 31 260, 535. 46 

Oklahoma 44 141, 258. 28 | 

Oregon 12 73, 602. 27 | 

Pennsylvania 68 283, 032. 84 | 

Rhode Island 06 9, 115. 42 

South Carolina 34 176, 207. 69 | 

South Dakota 50 60, 773. 77 

Tennessee 1, Qs 249, 458. 46 

Texas 1 00 349, 932. 89 

Utah Oy 

Vermont yy 

Virginia 77 

Washington 91 

West Virginia 37 

W isconsir 68 

W yoming 53 

Alaska 00 | 

Hawaii 48 | 

Puerto Rico 02 

Unallotted 00 
Total 31, 597, 279. 02 6, 786, 132.16 | 38, 383, 411. 1S 

To be distributed on basis of 4 percent special need 278, 588. 84 278, 588. 84 
Total ou 31, 597, 279. 02 7. 064, 721. 00 38, 662, 000. 02 


(The letters referred to on p. 1265 follow :) 


NortH Dakora AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
Fargo, N. Dak., April 27, 1954. 
Hon. MiiTton Youna, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Youne: I am writing again in behalf of legislation for certain 
departments in which home economics is vitally interested. 
May I urge you to work for funds requested in the budget of the Department 
of Agriculture which include home economics. These are: 
Budget 
Department of Agriculture: estimate, 1955 
Human nutrition and home economics research_____._________ $1, 554, 500 
8. Lt | ae : ._ 68, 000, 000 
oe 43, 600, 000 
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The request for the $2 million increase for agricultural research is very im- 
portant to the States and we in North Dakota trust it will be granted. 

Also, I wish to again express the concern of all interested in vocational agri- 
culture and home economics in North Dakota schools over the proposed reduction 
n funds for vocational education. It is important to us that funds be main- 
tained at the previous level or these services to our schools will be curtailed. I 
shall appreciate your effort in behalf of vocational education. 

Thank you for helping us in these important matters. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lucite Horron, 
North Dakota Legislative Chairman, 
of American Home Heonomics Association. 





TeExAS AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE SYSTEM, 
College Station, Ter., April 1, 1954. 
Hon. Lypon B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: In the budget now before the Congress, additional 
funds are indicated for agricultural extension and research. If the total $13,- 
000,000 is allowed, this would mean about $350,000 added for agricultural exten- 
sion and $190,000 added for agricultural research in Texas. 

During the last several months, farm and ranch leaders in Texas were asked to 
review the total agricultural program in the State, and to give us the benefit of 
their thinking in terms of needs. Our intent is to use the increases, if granted, 
in the areas where the farmers and ranchmen stated they need more information 
and help. 

In agricultural extension there are four main areas indicated: 

1. The development of farm and home-management programs which would 
emphasize the business management side of the farm or ranch operation. With 
limited production opportunities, it is necessary that full advantage be taken of 
all possibilities for improving farm income. 

2. Make a start toward providing county home demonstration agents in the 77 
counties presently without the services of a home demonstration agent. 

38. Provide additional assistance in subject matter training. 

4. Adjust salaries where definite merit is indicated so that we will not con- 
tinue losing our most productive personnel. Not more than 20 percent would 
be used for this purpose. 

In agricultural research the needs are also very outstanding. Any increases 
in appropriated moneys will be used in connection with the solution of problems 
relating to: 

1. Drought, including (a) water conservation and irrigation, (b) soil and 
water management, (c) farm and ranch emergency credits, (d@) feed production 
and reserves. 

2. Marketing and distribution of agricultural products. 

3. Control of livestock and poultry diseases and parasites. 
4. Increased efficiency in production of livestock and crops. 

5. Control of plant diseases and insects. 

6. Improvement of farm and ranch management. 

We appreciate the interest you have shown in the agricultural development of 
Texas and thought you would like to know how the proposed appropriation would 
affect these programs. 

Very truly yours, 
M. T. Harrinoron, Chancellor. 


STATEMENT REGARDING USE oF INCREASED EXTENSION FUNDS IN 1954—Texas 


Assuming that the funds will be appropriated by the Congress as requested, 
on the basis indicated for allotting funds, Texas should receive approximately 
$350,000. The purpose of this statement is to set out a proposal for the use of 
these funds. 


1. Salary adjustments 


In view of the necessity for adjusting salaries of present personnel in order to 
maintain the services of qualified individuals, it is expected that 20 percent, or 
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$70,000, will be needed. It is suggested that as a basis for distributing funds, the 
following would be considered in adjusting salaries: 

(a) The productive work of the employee. 

(b) The potential productive capacity of the individual. 

(c) Professional improvement. 

(d@) Whether or not the salary of an individual is in line with other positions 
of similar responsibility and capacity. 

Too often the training and experience of valuable employees is lost to the 
extension organization and people of the State because of a more favorable 
salary offered by other employment. As indicated above, it is expeeted that 
these funds will be used to make adjustments that are deserved. 


2. Expansion of present program 

(a) Farm and home management. It is expected that 60 percent, or a total 
of $210,000 would be needed to initiate a plan in counties of providing a more 
adequate technical information service in agriculture and home economics 
The limitation on funds would make it necessary to restrict this type of program 
to approximately 20 counties selected according to type of farming areas which 
would serve as the beginning point for expanding these needed services. Em 
phasis would be given to the development of a farm business approach which 
would provide a satisfactory income as well as living conditions for the farm 
family. 

Experience to date in Texas and other States has shown that the application 
of technical know-how can and does result in a more productive and profitable 
farming operation. In a period of declining farm profits, it is more essential 
that farmers and homemakers make the best use of production opportunities. 

8. Increase in number of county home demonstration agents—10 percent or 
$35,000 

This would provide approximately 12 positions for counties presently without 
the services of a county home demonstration agent. 

Seventy-seven Texas counties do not have the services of a county home demon- 
stration agent. Since extension responsibility includes agriculture and home 
economics, the services of county home demonstration agents must be con- 
sidered an integral part of the county extension unit. Additional funds as well 
as trained personnel will be required to staff all counties. 

4. Additional staff assistance in certain subject matter areas—10 percent or 
$35,000 

Among these are marketing of agricultural products, consumer education and 
farm and home management Range management from the ranch business 
approach is another area in which additional assistance is needed. 

Further assistance in marketing of agricultural products is recognized as a 
primary need. Experience has shown that adequate information on marketing 
processes will do much to meet the needs in the area of marketing and consumer 
education. 


Senator Youne. Here to present a statement is Senator John Sten- 
nis. It isa pleasure to have you with us, Senator. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN C. STENNIS, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


FUNDS FOR RESEARCH AND EDUCATION 


Senator Srennis. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, let me first thank 
yes for this opportunity to appear before your committee and strong- 
y support the increased appropriation as recommended by the Budget 

Bureau for agricultural research and the Extension Service. 

We are a stronger Nation today by virtue of the accomplishments 
of these two closely related programs, but a glimpse of the progress 
that lies ahead is a challenge to us to expand and extend these pro- 
grams. I have been tremendously impressed with the far-reaching 
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effects of industrial research in this Nation during the last quarter 
of a century, and as a member of the Armed Services Committee I am 
familiar with the programs which literally involve billions of dol- 
lars which we spend in military research. 

Congress recognized the importance and the necessity for a new 
program in agricultural research when it passed, without a dissenting 
vote, the Research and Marketing Act in 1946. That act provided 
for increasing agricultural research appropriations by $61 million 
over a period of 5 years, and authorized whatever additional amounts 
were deemed necessary thereafter. The goal was to provide agri- 
culture with advantages equal to those enjoyed by industry in this 
matter of research. This goal has not been realized. Increased ap- 
propriations have amounted to only a third of the $61 million spe- 
cifically authorized, and this increase has been eaten up by inflation. 
For fiscal 1954, appropriations for agricultural research amounted to 
approximately $58 million, or about half that envisioned by the 
act of 1946. 


EDUCATIONAL ASPECT 


On the educational side—the program that is responsible for trans- 
lating the useful results of research into better and cheaper ways of 
doing things on farms—the picture is certainly disturbing. Congress 
has provided moderate increases from time to time for the Coopera- 
tive Agricultural Extension Services. However, during the past 14 
years, those increases have been more than offset by inflation. In 
actual purchasing power, Federal funds for extension work in 1953 
were about $3 million less than in 1940. 

It. all boils down to this. We have been trying to tackle the im- 
mensely more complicated problems of modern farming with a 1940 
research program and something less than a 1940 extension program. 
[I sincerely hope that this committee will concur in my belief that 
it is time for us to build a research and educational program that is 
just as modern as modern agriculture. 


AMOUNTS INVOLVED 


If the Congress will approve the $9.9 million increase for research 
and the $8.3 million increase for cooperative extension work, it is my 
considered judgment that this will represent a most significant step 
toward developing the modern kind of program that is needed in 
order to come to grips with the problems of present-day agriculture. 
The use of a substantial part of these funds actually requires that 
they be matched by the States and from local sources. Moreover, 
we know from experience that in many instances, even those funds 
spent by the Department without any formal matching-fund provi- 
sion actually do attract a matching interest and activity by both 
public and private groups. This sort of chain reaction makes it 
doubly important that the Federal Government measure up in full 
to the obligations it has always acknowledged in these matters. 

But, of course, modernizing agricultural research and education 
won’t be accomplished by simply pumping more money into the sys- 
tem. Frankly, I would feel some reluctance to urge appropriation 
of the increases that have been proposed were I not thoroughly con- 
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vinced that those who administer these programs, both here in Wash- 
ington and in the 48 State agricultural colleges, were resolate in their 
intention to use the added funds in such a way as to bring this whole 
system more closely to grips with the problems of farmers. 


AGRICULTURE AS A BUSINESS 


As our agriculture has changed from what someone called “a way 
of life” into the kind of business which, more and more, calls for 
heavy financial commitments, increasing technical skill, and real man- 
agerial ability, our research and educational programs have become 
less and less able to furnish information that will answer the kinds 
of questions which are troubling farmers. They are wanting to know 
what kind of enterprises they ‘should get into to use the land with- 
drawn from some of our basic crops * * * what combinations of 
crops and kinds of livestock will make the best and most profitable 
use of their individual resources and skills, how much investment 
they can afford to make in expensive and specialized machines * * * 
what production practices would be the most profitable in their in- 
dividual situation * * * andsoon. Obviously, questions of this kind 
can’t be answered withotit considering them all and the answers must 
differ as circumstances ‘differ from farm to farm. Hence, they aren’t 
the kind of questions that can be answered satisfactorily on a radio 
program, or in a group meeting, or by handing the farmer a bulletin. 
It is for this reason that I am particularly ple: ised to know that the 
proposed increase in extension funds will go largely toward strength- 
ening the county agent staff. As matters now stand, we have about 
1 agent for each 1,100 farms. However, when you allow for the many 
other activities demanded of that agent, it means he actually has a 
workload of something like 1,600 farms in terms of helping farmers 
to work with their production and managerial problems. 


i—H CLUB WORK 


Now a word about 4-H Club work: The national enrollment of 
4—H Club boys and girls is approximately 2 million. Of that number, 
106,000 are in Mississippi. We could almost double this number for 
Mississippi, and I find there is room for expansion in many other 
States. 

In Mississippi the total State and local contributions to extension 
work is approximately $1,490,000. The State appeour iations for the 
current biennium is $1,550,000, which makes $775,000 available an- 
nually. In addition to this, the counties contribute $636,000, and 
various local organizations contribute additional sums, I find the 
same percentage or more of local support in other States. 

For almost half a century these programs have represented a 
splendid spirit of cooperation and coordination between State and 
Federal agencies and employees. I have noticed in experiment sta- 
tions in Mississippi that no distinction whatsoever is made as between 
scientists employed by the State and those employed by the Federal 
Government. 

Certainly an expanded program of agricultural research and edu- 
cation is not going to solve all of the ills of agriculture, and it is not 
the only program needed. But I firmly believe that strengthening 
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this foundation is absolutely essential to the full success of whatever 
other programs are developed. There is not a single side of the farm 
problem that can really be solved without adequate research and 
education. 

Senator Youne. Thank you Senator Stennis ‘for this fine statement. 
[ know that you are vitally interested in this important work and have 
long advocated an expanded program of research and education. 


AGRICULTURAL ReskarcH Experiment STATIONS 


STATEMENTS OF W. V. LAMBERT, DEAN, COLLEGE OF AGRI- 
CULTURE, UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, LINCOLN, NEBR. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Youne. The next witness I see is Dean Lambert. 

Mr. Lampert. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, we ap- 
preciate the opportunity to appearing before your committee again 
this year. I might say that we are appearing in behalf of all the 
experiment stations directors in the country. I have with me here at 
the table, Director Mark Buchanan, of the Washington Experiment 
Station, and Director L. E. Hawkins, of the Oklahoma Agricultural 
Experiment Station. I am from the Nebraska Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

[ also want to say that we personally appreciate the opportunity of 
appearing before you, and T want to commend your committee on 
the support that you have given agricultural research over the years, 
and I am sure that the farm people of the Nation are indebted to 
you for the fine support you have given. 

Senator Youne. You people have been doing a pretty good job in 
selling us on the need for it. 

Mr. Lampert. Thank you, sir. I think there is a real need, as I 
will try to say in my remarks. 

I haven’t any prepared statement, but in the interest of trying to 
save the time of the committee, I am going to speak briefly from 
some notes. I do want to say first, however, “that we have gotten to- 
gether in a little booklet, which we call, Today’s Research Is Tomor- 
row’s Progress in Agriculture. It has examples, one from almost 
every Sti ite in the Union, of recent research accomplishment. We 
have left enough of those for each member of the committee, and I 
hope that it may prove useful to you. 

Senator Youne. Thank you. 


COOPERATION WITH DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Lampert, Some of these examples that are listed in this booklet 
actually represent, or quite a number of them represent, work that 
is the result of cooperation between the State agricultural experi- 
ment stations and the United States Department of Agriculture, and 
in some cases between several of the experiment stations working 
together. 

‘Agricultural research is very important to the Nation’s farm peo- 
ple. I would say it has contributed tremendously to the welfare of 
the 514 million, approximately, farm people in the Nation. 
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As Director Sanders told you a moment ago, it is the powerhouse 
which furnishes the facts for the educational program. 

I don’t need to tell you gentlemen that agriculture is one of the 
Nation’s major industries and is of concern not only to farmers but 
to everyone who wants good food in abundant quantities. 

And if we are to continue to have that in America as our popula- 
tion grows, and it is growing rapidly as you know, we are going to 
need a strong and dynamic agricultural industry, to produce ample 
food at a cost that the people of the Nation can afford. 

We have many contacts out in the experiment stations with the 
farm people in our respective States. I suppose that we are about 
as close to the people as any group that exists in the State as a whole. 
Maybe Extension is a little bit closer, but we work very closely with 
Extension. And we are continually getting demands for research 
on this problem or another problem. Hardly ever a day goes by 
but what someone stops in to talk to us about the need for research 
in some area or another. Well, we meet those problems as best we 
can, but we can’t meet all of the problems. 


PRODUCTION OF WINTER WHEAT 


Senator Youne. How long have your present varieties of winter 
wheat been produced ? 

Mr. Lampert. Well, it would vary. Those in Nebraska,.including 
the Pawnee and Cheyenne, and another one, whose name slips me 
right now, probably less than 10 years, Senator Young. Those varie- 
ties have come into the picture, and they have stepped up our pro- 
duction, I suppose, an average of 5 to 7 bushels an acre, and they are 
probably all relatively new. They are within 10 years. 

Senator Youne. I note that same thing in my own State. Prac- 
tically all the varieties that we produce not only of wheat but of 
barley and oats and flax are all new. The older ones do not have much 

resistance to the newer types of rust. If it wasn’t for these newer 
varieties of wheat developed at the Extension stations our yields would 
be much lower than they are now. 

In fact, at one time we were practically out of the flax business, in 
the United States, until a new variety of flax was developed at the 
North Dakota station which was wilt resistant. 

Mr. Lampert. Yes. I think that has happened not only in wheat 
but in several other different types of crops. 

Senator Younc. Yes. That is right. I think we have more trouble 
with the rust and so on than you do. 

Mr. Lampert. Yes, you have more problems up there. 

Dr. Hawkins has just pointed out, here, that within the last 5 years, 
6 new varieties of winter wheat have been produced, and all of which 
represent an advancement in yielding ability or resistance to disease 
or some other good quality. That work is for 10 States in the Great 
Plains area. 

POTENTIAL STRAINS OF WHEAT 


We have many new potential strains coming along that will be use- 
ful in meeting some of these new rust strains and things of that 
type. 
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Senator Young. Are your present varieties of winter wheat that you 
are producing now resistant to the 15—B rust ? 

Mr. Lampert. No. I don’t think we have a very resistant variety to 
15-B rust at the present time. The breeders are working hard on that 
problem. 

MOSAIC WHEAT DISEASE 


Senator Youne. What are you doing with the mosaic disease ? 

Mr. Lampert. There is a good deal of research going on now in 
several places. We are doing quite a little in Nebraska. 

Kansas is doing quite a little. I can’t give you all the details of it. 
You will recall that about a year ago or a little more, a Canadian in- 
vestigator discovered a microscopic mite that is responsible for the 
transmission of that disease. 

Following that discovery, out in our State, the plant pathologists 
and wheat breeders have been working, and it looks like the big prob- 
lem is to control that mite, keep the population of that mite down, 
and that then you will be able to handle the mosaic. They made some 
discoveries in Kimball County in the western end of our State, and 
they found that where the wheat had been hailed, the result was that 
there was quite a lot of volunteer wheat and a lot of debris left on the 
ground, and that line almost would demarcate the area of high mite 
infestation. So while we don’t have enough evidence yet to answer 
the question completely, but we think we are on the trail of some very 
important leads, which may enable us by proper management to con- 
trol this thing. 

Senator Youna. This has just been known for 2 or 3 years? 

Mr. Lampert. No, longer than that. It is a systematic infesta- 
tion on the plant. 

Senator Arken. It spreads from plant to plant? 

Mr. Lamprrt. It spreads from plant to plant. I am not a special- 
ist in pathology, though, and don’t know all the details. 

Senator Youne. It was quite bad 3 or 4 years ago. 

Mr. Lampert. Yes; periodically we have outbreaks of it in our 
State, and I think that is true in a good many of the States. 

Senator Youne. I got you off the subject, I am afraid. 

Just proceed. 

Senator Exuenper. May I ask a question there? 

I notice, Doctor, that the amount of increase here for research is 
$2,450,635, and one of the items is $300,000 to expand research to 
control diseases and pests of fruit, vegetables, and other crops. 

Mr. Lampert. I believe, Senator, you are referring there to the 
appropriation for the United States Department of Agriculture. 
The amount in the budget for the State experiment stations was 
$5,732,000. 

Senator Ex.renper. That is right. Yes. I was going to come to 
that. 

Mr. Lampert. The details on the Department I just can’t answer. 
I don’t happen to know. 


CONTROL OF LIVESTOCK DISEASES AND CROP PESTS 


Senator Ex.enpver. I don’t want you to give the details, but I want 
to ask you your view on this. As I have just indicated, on the Wash- 
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ington level we are spending $300,000 to expand research to contro} 
diseases of fruit, vegetables, and so forth, and that same department 
is asking us to curts ail the amount that was appropriated last year for 
plant and animal disease and pest control to almost $3 million. Do 
you think that that is consistent ? 

Mr. Lampert. I don’t know what the background of their thinking 
on it was, of course, but my feeling is that it is exceedingly important 
to control these livestock diseases and the ¢ Top pests. 

Senator EL.tenper. You agree that it is foolish for us to expand 
the research and control of disease and pests of fruit and vegetables 
and then knock out the money that is needed to control these, actually 
control them, after they are discovered ? 

Mr. Lampexr. After you get the research, you need to control, and 
in my judgment that is essential. 

Senator ELtenper. To me it doesn’t make any sense. I brought that 
out before the committee when the representative appeared here, and 
to me it is just foolish, to spend more money for research, and then, 
after you find out what the trouble is, not provide money to control 
it. To my way of thinking it is just money wasted. 

Let me ask you another question. This amount of $5,732,000 repre- 
sents payments to States. Is that to further expand what you are now 
doing? Or will you add anything? 

Mr. Lampert. There will be new work, and probably there will 
be some work in strengthening what we are already doing. It will 
vo for both services, I think. 


EXPENDITURE OF FUNDS 


Senator Ettenper. Can you be a little more specific as to how this 
money will be generally spent ! Q 

Mr. Lampert. I can give you, and IT think it was inserted in the 
record by Dr. Elting of the Office of Experiment Stations—he has 
given a breakdown there of the areas of work in which these new funds 
would be expended. 

Senator E:tenper. On a State level ? 

Mr. Lampert. No, this is on the overall national level. 

But he has it also in the State level. I don’t know whether that is 
in the record or not. It will be expended in the States. 

Senator Exvtenper. Yes, I understand. But you say you have a 
resume there of how it will be spent on a national level ? 

Mr. Lampert. Yes, on the national level. I have it here. And TI 
believe that is already in your record. 

Mr. Bucuanan. That is a summary, Senator, of the individual 
State’s answer to the question of how they would spend the money. 

Senator Ettenpver. Then the plan would be to continue what you 
are now doing and expand to some extent with this additional money. 

Mr. Lampert. That is right, to take on more work in connection 
with new and important problems. 

Senator Younae. I think we should certainly have in the record at 
this point the allocation to the various States to increase the appro- 
priation for experiment stations, and also a similar statement follow- 
ing the conclusion of our hearings on the Extension Service. 

(Information requested regarding experimental station follows. 
Extension Service information may be found on pp. 1266-1268.) 
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Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Increases for payments to States for research, 1955 budget estimates 


INCREASE, FISCAL YEAR 1955 
Pay ments to 
Area of investigation: States 

Field- and forage-crop production _ - - a ate .... $748, 000 
Horticultural-crop production ‘ 255, 000 
Forest production and management___- 4 82, 000 
Plant diseases and insects ; 607, 000 
Animal, dairy, and poultry husbandry_-- ; : 716, 000 
Livestock diseases and parasites 421, 000 
Soils, irrigation, conservation, and management . : 557, 000 
Farm mechanization and structures__ 7 Je 298, 000 
Economics of production 250, 000 
Human nutrition, home management, and family living 334, 000 
Utilization of agricultural products _ - 105, 000 
Marketing of agricultural products 359, 000 


Total . 732, 000 


Summary of tentative research project proposals from States (1955 budget increase of 
$5,732,000) 


Number of 


. : States and 
Area of investigation Number of Territories 


projects submitting 
projects 


Field and forage crop production._. 
Horticultural crop production 

Forest production and management 
Plant diseases and insects_- 

Animal, dairy, and poultry husbandy 


. Livestock disease and parasites 
Soils, irrigation, conservation, and management_. 
. Farm mechanization and structures-_. 
. Economics of production... 
. Human nutrition, home management, and family living 
1. Utilization of agricultural products 
. Marketing of agricultural products._. 


Proposed areas of investigation under increases for payments to States for 
research, 1955 budget estimates 


(It is estimated that approximately one-half of the total payments to States 
would be applied to the support of cooperative regional research in which two or 
more State stations, and generally one or more Federal agencies, would engage 
in joint planning and conduct of the research. In all cases where the States 
and the Department have interest and concern in the same problem areas, ap- 
propriate cooperation and other steps for effective coordination of effort would 
be developed. The work shown represents in each case preliminary indications 
by the States of the problems of greatest urgency, and the sums shown for each 
area of investigation are a eomposite indication of the relative importance 
assigned to these problem areas by the States.) 

Pield and forage crop production, $748,000 

Breeding and development of high-yielding, disease-resistant varieties of field 
and forage crops combining resistance to diseases, insects, and environmental 
hazards, with superior technological qualities, adaptation for different climatic 
and soil conditions and regions of the United States. Genetic, cytological, and 
cytogenetic studies. Breeding technics. Cultural methods, planting rates and 
patterns, fertilization, etc. Seed mixtures, establishment, management, and 
renovation of pastures and ranges. 

Control of annual and perennial weeds by use of herbicides and by modern 
cultural practices. Brush and weed control in pastures. Nature and efficiency 
of action and responses of crops and weed plants to herbicides, 
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Horticultural crop production, $255,000 


Studies of genetic principles: Development of improved varieties of fruits, 
vegetables, and flowers. Study of plant material useful in breeding. Inherit- 
ance of economic characters such as drought and disease resistance and adapt- 
ability to mechanization. Testing of new varieties for value under various en- 
vironments. Studies of nutrient requirements, movement of nutrients in plants 
as shown by radioactive materials, effect of nutrients on reduction of disease. 
Irrigation and cultural requirements. Propagation including use of rootstocks. 
Physiology of growth and reproduction. Effect of day length and temperature 
on plants. Use of growth regulators and fruit-thinning chemicals. Factors 
involved in root growth. Use of virus-free nursery stocks. Production methods 
to insure more desirable products for market, including factors favoring re- 
tention of color and quality in stored and processed fruit and vegetables. 


Forest production and management, $82,000 


Better methods of farm forest management. Eradication of inferior forest 
species. Factors involved in establishment of windbreaks and their economic 
benefits. 


Plant diseases and insects, $607,000 


Diseases and insects of field crops.—Control of seedling diseases of cotton. 
Verticillium wilt of potatoes. Control of black shank and granville wilt in 
tobacco. Studies on viruses, rust, mildew, and other diseases of small grains. 
Root rot and foot rod diseases of cereal and grasses. Control of cotton, tobacco, 
and cereal insects. Effect of diseases and insects on alfalfa, lupines, and other 
forage and soil-improving crops. Studies on the ecology of range insects. Insects 
affecting forage and soil-building legumes and grasses. 

Diseases and insects of fruits and vegetables.—Control of quick decline in 
citrus. Peach diseases and their control. Control of diseases of cranberries, 
blueberries, and strawberries. Insects in relation to disease transmission. 
Studies on identification and control of virus diseases of cucurbits and other 
vegetables. Control of vegetable diseases. Control of insects that attack 
vegetables. 

Diseases and insects of forest trees and ornamentals—Causes and control of 
seedling and tree diseases. How to find resistance to oak wilt. Development 
of control measures for Dutch elm disease. Study of forest insects and their 
control. Causes and control of diseases of ornamental plants. 

Pesticides.—Develop more effective pesticides to control diseases and insects 
of vegetables, fruits, and ornamentals. Physiology of soil microorganisms 
and their relation to antibiotic production in pest control. Effect of pesticides 
on food plants and on the soil organisms. 

Basic studies.—Methods of eradicating or minimizing recurring plant-disease 
epidemics. Diseases of insects in relation to their control. Nature of resistance 
to insecticides of insects and mites. Pest problems in food processing. Nema- 
todes and nematode control in the Southern States. 


Animal, dairy, and poultry husbandry, $716,000 


Dairy and beef cattle, sheep, swine and poultry, breeding and genetics. 
Physiology of reproduction. Artificial insemination. Fertility studies. Effect 
of environment on growth and maturity. Effect of hormones on reproduction. 
Dwarfism in beef cattle. Progeny testing. Physiology of egg formation. In- 
breeding. Relation of level of nutrition to reproduction. Chemical and physical 
properties of eggs, including nutritive value. Efficiency of converting feed to 
food for various classes of livestock. Physiological effect of specific feeds, 
nutrients, and antibiotics in livestock nutrition. ‘Influence of diet on ratio of 
lean to fat in pig carcasses. Evaluation of nutritional and other factors in the 
utilization of various types of roughage and pastures in livestock production. 
Feeding for high milk production during the summer months. Development of 
proteins for livestock. Nutrition of fur animals. Energy-fiber relationships in 
poultry rations. Use of isotopes in animal research. 


Livestock diseases and parasites, $421,000 


Bloat in cattle. Pasture parasites. Muscular dystrophy in calves. Urinary 
calculi. Cattle poisoning from various plants. Leptospirosis. Liver fluke. 
Virus diseases of cattle. Death losses in young pigs. Research on methods of 
control of swine diseases including vesicular exanthema. Internal parasites. 
Tumors and various diseases of swine. Vibrionic abortion and other reproduc- 
tive disorders. Virus diseases of livestock. 
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Soils, irrigation, conservation, and management, $557,000 

Chemistry, physics, and microbiology.—Causes of “slick spots.” Correlating 
soil tests. Trace nutrients. Fixation and availability of nutrients. Mainte- 
nance and improvement of soil tilth. Stractural deterioration. Water-holding 
capacity. Soil conditioners, natural and synthetic. Nitrogen fixation. Trans- 
formations of organic matter. Antibiotics and plant-growth regulators. Com- 
petition between pathogens and nonpathogens. 

Fertilizers, management, conservation, and irrigation and mositure relation- 
ships—Amounts and time of application. New materials. Efficient and most 
economic use. Relation to plant composition and animal nutrition. Difference 
between soil types. Relation to amount and composition of organic matter. 
Rotations. Moisture utilization in dry land farming. Wind erosion. Efficiency 
of water use. Sewage water for irrigation. Crop and pasture quality. Irriga- 
tion. Conservation and use of water. Water requirements of crops. Drainage. 

Soil survey and classification.—Criteria for mapping differences important in 
management. Mechanical, chemical, and mineralogical inventories. Basic 
mapping. 

Plant nutrition and physiology—Nature of plant growth. Effects of light and 
temperature. Soil-plant-animal relationships. Basic plant physiology. 


Farm mechanization and structures, $298,000 


Farm machinery, equipment and power.—lInvestigations concerning power and 
mechanical problems for economic agricultural production for farms of various 
sizes and for various farming operations under the different climatic conditions 
and soil types, including studies of land preparation, planting, tilling, harvesting, 
handling, crop conditioning, storage, and rehandling with specal emphasis toward 
reducing the quantity of power and labor required, as well as the time necessary 
to perform the interrelated tasks. Investigation to be concerned with forage and 
feed crops as well as fruits, fibers, vegetable crops, and tobacco. 

Farm structures, materials, and construction methods—Investigations of the 
various methods of structural design, productiqn requirements, environment, 
materials handling, labor efficiency, and mechanisms for efficient farmstead 
operations, including studies of materials, erection practices, heating, lighting, 
and ventilation methods, and their application to plans for economical farm 
huildings which will function properly for the various kinds of agricultural pro- 
duction. 


Heonomics of production, $250,000 

Economics of farm management including alternative combinations of crops 
and enterprises. Work-simplification techniques to improve labor and capital 
efficiency. Most economical crop fertilization and livestock feeding practices. 
Optimum size of operation. Taxation of rural property. Types of agricultural 
credit needed. Economic irrigation and conservation practices. How to get 
started in farming. How the part-time farmer can use his land and time to best 
advantage. Effects of new industries on agriculture. Economic aspects of land 
use in rural-urban fringe areas. 


Human nutrition, home management, and family living, $334,000 


Human nutrition.—Nutritional status of selected population groups and influ- 
ence of environmental factors. Food use and dietary practices for improved nu- 
tritional status. Nutritional requirements of different age groups. Physio- 
logical availability and utilization of nutrients from different foods. Metabolism 
and interdependence of nutrients. Relation of hormones to enzyme systems in 
the functioning of the body. Special regard to new varieties and influence of im- 
proved practices in home preparation; also, newly discovered nutrients and 
reevaluation of nutrient content by improved techniques. Food quality: Basic 
research on definition of food quality. Home and institutional short-time storage 
practices to reduce waste and minimize quality deterioration. Consumer ac 
ceptance in relation to food habits. 

Home management.—Family decisions in use of financial resources. Contri- 
butions of the homemaker to family income, Use of modern household equip- 
ment in the farm home—economic considerations, advantages for effective and 
efficient management of the home. Serviceability of and satisfaction with 
clothing and household textiles, especially as related to wear and laundering ; im- 
provement in management practices—purchase, care, and use associated with 
these goods. 


45112—54—__81 
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Family living—Fffect of family living variables and authority patterns on 
personal and social development of children. Adjustments in family living 
and community participation in relation to type and scale of farming, indus- 
trialization of rural areas, population shifts, and competing demands on family 
members. 


Utilization of agricultural products, $105,000 

New uses for culls and products not in demand. New consumer products 
Appraise enzymatic systems of micro-organisms associated with ripening. Rela- 
tionship of state of maturity to yield and grade. Efficient handling of surpluses 
Marketing of agricultural products, $1,359,000 

Costs of handling as related to advertising, investment, culture, and processing 
programs. Trends and relationships between production, prices, and marketing 
methods. Relation of spot to future prices. Pricing procedures used for various 
grades and quantities. Bulk handling. Effects of marketing practices on 
returns to producers and distributors. Pricing to balance seasonal demand and 
supply. Marketing nursery crops. Appraisal of new retail and wholesale 
marketing methods. Government programs in relation to prices and supply 

Evaluation of quality in terms of consumer demand. Consumer reaction to 
variation in quality package, display, etc. Handling techniques between farm 
and processing plant which reduce marketing cost and improve quality. Causes 
of losses. Optimum storage and transportation conditions to reduce shrinkage 
and spoilage in wholesale and retail markets. 

Most economical methods of preparing product for shipment. Improved ways 
of loading cars and trucks. Effective grading. Analysis of efficiency of ware- 
house operations. Relationship between pattern of industrialization and urban- 
ization and market deevlopment for agricultural products. How firms can 
arrange operations to most efficiently handle movement of given volume with 
given seasonal patterns of products 

Nature of inter- and extra-market competition. Elasticities and levels of 
demands for individual farm. products and the interrelationships of demand 
among farm products and between farm and nonfarm products. Market poten- 
tials and ways to increase outlets. Competition between various fresh and 
processed commodities and substitutes. Purchasing and marketing services, 
practices, and charges at local markets for farmers. Ways of offering com- 
modities to the buying public that best satisfy their wants. Basie psychological 
and behavior patterns of the buying public 





and 
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Distribution by State of payments to States for research, fiscal year 1954, and estimates 
for fiscal year 1955 
State 1954 Increase, 1955 | Estimate, 1955 
| | 
Alabama $311, 446. 59 , 045. 63 $433, 492. 22 
Alaska | 121, 013. 61 , O87. 44 | 145, 101. 08 
Arizona | 144, 607. 04 , 710.81 | 179, 317. 85 
Arkansas 266, 682. 69 | 367, 970. 22 
California 312, 762. 30 | 22, 804. 33 
r Colorado 165, 505. 66 | | 211, 380. 69 
, ( necticut ‘ } 52, 978. 61 | 37, 092. 21 | 190, 070. 82 
: Delaware 25, 038. 44 26, 646. 06 | 151, 684. 50 
. Florida 203, 466. 51 | 59, 968. 09 3, 434. 60 
Georgia $26, 190. 47 126, 305, 23 52, 495. 70 
Hawaii 135, 388. 16 32, 014. 58 167, 402. 74 
Idaho 150, 447. 45 39, 049. 49 | 190, 396. 94 
Illinois 316, 773. 33 116, 686. 52 | 433, 459 
Indiana 279, 434. 97 101, 102. 50 | 
lowa 276, 366. 93 | 102, 794. 75 
Kansas 220, 435. 92 | f 
Kentucky $21, 137. 02 
Loui 1a 244, 589. 91 
Maine 156, 570. 79 
Maryland 182, 147. 63 | 
Massachusetts 176, 544. 38 } 
Michigan 304, 301. 02 | 
Minnesota 267, 068. 05 
M ississ ppi 307, 518. 25 
Missouri... 290, 947. 97 
Mont ’ 149, 510. 55 
Net Ka 199, 537. 08 | 
Nevada 119, 752. 03 | 
New Hampshire 134, 586. 20 
New Jersey 171, 911. 52 
New Mexico 148, 557. 73 
y York 318, 959. 36 
Carolina 411, 907. 61 
North Dakota 169, 131. 43 
8) 343, OF s 
Oklahoma 243, 203. 50 
Oregor 183, 105. 20 
Pennsyl ia 400, 920. 92 
Puerto Rico 984, 387, 82 
Rhode Island 124, 040. 13 
South Carolina 263, 865. 76 | 
South Dakota 168, 399. 51 | 
lennesses 29. 98 | 
427, 282. 80 
Utah 138, 460. 26 39 
Vermont 138, 343. 92 86 170, 848. 78 
Virginia 49 | 60 407, 631. 09 
Washington s4 06 260, 128. 80 
West Virginia 83 17 $21, 518. 00 
W isconsir 24 40 375, 242. 64 
W yoming , 901. 42 5. 28 57, 536. 70 
Total 11, 773, 707. 91 3, 959, 999. 62 | 15, 733, 707. 53 
Unallotted 09 38 47 
Regional research fund, sec. 9 (b) 3 > 1, 500, 000. 00 1, 375, 000. 00 4 2.875, 000. 00 
Allotments from Agricultural Marketing Act, sec 
204 (b) 2 3 268, 000. 00 , 000. 00 4 500, 000. 00 
Administration, sec. 9 (c 180, 000. 00 , 000. 00 345, 000. 00 
Grand total | 13, 721, 708. 00 5, 732, 000. 00 19, 453, 708. 00 


These funds alletted to regional research projects recommended by the Committee of Nine, in accord- 
ce with procedures outlined in sec. 9 (b) 3, title I, of the Bankhead-Jones Act, as amended 
lhese funds allotted for matched fund marketing projects recommended by the Experiment Stations 
Marketing Research Advisory Committee and approved by the Department. 
See attached list for distribution in 1954. 
‘ Distribution by State not known as yet for 1955. 
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Distribution by State of regional research fund and payments to State agricultural 
experiment stations under sec. 204 (b), Agricultural Marketing Act fiscal year 
1954 ; 


Allotments 














Regional from 
State research Agricultura Total 
fund Marketing 
Act 
Alabama $36, 110 $36, 110 
Arizona 28, 700 28, 700 
Arkansas 18, 425 18, 425 
California 32, 450 $9, 000 | 41, 450 
Colorado 52, 600 52, 600 
Connecticut 21, 300 7, 235 ; 5 
Delaware 7, 500 

Florida 14, 300 14, 580 
Georgia 73, 975 17, 750 91, 725 
Hawaii &, 000 | 8, 000 
Idaho 22, 100 22, 100 
llinois 5 5 5, 000 50, 245 
Indiana 20, 900 75, 17 
lowa , 545 22, 300 93, 845 
Kansas 19, 100 10, 000 29, 100 
Kentucky 11, 700 11, 700 
21, 125 21, 125 
24, 600 7, 500 32, 100 
19, 350 11, 000 30, 350 
tts 18, 600 4,000 22, 600 
24, 300 41, 700 66, 000 
32, 465 32, 465 
39, 905 27, 000 66, 905 
28, 500 5, 000 33, 500 
28, 300 28, 300 
23, 875 23, 875 
13, 900 13, 900 
ire 14, 900 14, 900 
28, 000 3, 030 31, 030 
2%. O50 26, 050 
54, 450 8, 100 62, 550 
a 55, 240 55, 240 
ta 6, 975 6, 975 
27, 900 5 355 33, 255 
14, 0450 14, 050 
36, 800 4, 000 40, 800 
‘ 42.100 2, 000 44.100 
2, 500 2, 500 
24. 600 5. 000 29, 600 
i 20, 580 20, 580 
21, 600 2 AO 24, 100 
”%, 375 9, 000 35, 37 
xas 66, 415 7, 250 73, 665 
Utah 36, 200 36, 200 
Vermont 11, 000 1, 800 12, 800 
Virginia » 28, 950 3, 500 32, 450 
Washingtor 52.100 10, C00 62, 100 
West V ‘ 31, 550 2, 500 34, 050 
Wiseot 49.170 1, 000 50, 170 
W yomin 23, 850 23, 850 
1, 493, 600 268, 000 | 1, 761, 600 
Allotted f travel by Committee of 9 6, 400 6, 400 
Tota 1, 500, 000 268, 000 1, 768, 000 


NEW AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS 


Mr. Lampert. In connection with the work that would be done, 
about a year ago, in trying to get ready for a presentation to you 
people, we asked all of the E xperiment Station directors to indicate 
to us some of the problems in their respective States where they didn’t 
have sufficient funds to do the job. We asked them what it would cost 
to undertake the work and carry it through adequately. And they 
indicated to us an amount of well over $12 million for new activities. 
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So there are many new problems facing agriculture which will require 
additional funds if the work is to be carried out. The work, of course, 
in the States is being supported by both State and Federal funds. The 
ratio of Federal funds to State funds now is about 1 as to 44, or some- 
thing in that order, nearly 5, I believe. 

Now, in agriculture, the Federal support for research has lagged 
a bit. In 1952 Federal support amounted to approximately 3.5 per 
cent of public support for all types of research. In agriculture, it was 
scapes less than that. The net income from agriculture in that 

‘ar amounted to about 9 percent of the total national income. So our 
agriculture, I think, was not getting quite its share. 

I think it is quite clear to you people that there is probably no in 
dustry that is faced with as wide a variety of problems as face agricul 
ture. The farmers operate under conditions of drought and aridity 
to very humid conditions, from high altitude to sea level or below 
sea level in some areas. They have all types of things to contend with. 
So the number of problems is tremendously varied and large in 
number. 

Another thing that you have got to bear in mind in relation to agri- 
cultural research is that it is a slow process. You don’t get the answer 
tomorrow. It may etn 5 years or 10 years. If you start out to develop 
new strains of wheat, Senator Young, you can count on from about 
10 to 15 years be aor you come out with a new variety. So it takes 
time. What you are doing today means that you are not working for 
the agriculture immediate} ‘ly tomorrow but for the agriculture of 5 to 
15 years from now. 


INCREASED WHEAT PRODUCTION 


Senator Young. Wasn’t much of the greatly increased production 
of wheat during the war, because of new varieties of wheat at that 
time ? 

Mr. Lampert. Yes, and some of those may have been released at 
that time, a little ahead of the time they normally would be released. 

Senator Youn«e. I think increased production was due as much to 
that as to the favorable weather conditions. The new varieties of 
wheat we had in North Dakota at that time yielded about a third more 
than the previous varieties and were much more resistant to rust. 

Senator Ettenper. Maybe the Department has done too good a job, 
to give us such a surplus in wheat and things like that. 

Senator Youna. It would be a whole lot worse to be worrying about 
shortages than surpluses, I think. We could do a little more on quality 
wheat, I think. 


SURPLUS WHEAT PROBLEM 


Mr. Lampert. I think that is right. As for this surplus problem, 
while I know it is a tremendously difficult one for you people especial- 
ly, as we look at the long-time future here, our population is going to 
catch up on us one of these days. And then I think we have got to bear 
in mind that in this cost-price squeeze in which the farmer is caught 
right now, ability to produce efficiently may mean his salvation. And 
anything we can do to help him on that score is all to the good, I am 
sure. 
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Senator Ettenper. You mean in the long-range view ¢ 

Mr. Lampert. In the long range. 

Senator Youne. Some of the better quality wheats are not in sur- 
plus now, of course. 

Mr. Lampert. We are getting a premium on our Nebraska wheats 
because of short mixing time and high protein. 


SUGARCANE PRODUCTION 


Senator Ettenper. Dr. Sanders and his associates have been doing 
such a fine job with sugarcane that they can now produce our sugar 
quota with about 30 percent less acreage. 

And I have a bill in here to have the Government be at least con- 
sistent in not teaching us how to grow sugarcane to such an extent 
that after a few years we have got to plow up our acreage. So I am 
very hopeful of getting somebody up here to testify for that bill and 
prevent the destruction of about 30 percent of the cane acreage in my 
State for next year It doesn’t seem right or doesn’t add up for the 
Department to teach our farmers how to do things better, and then, 
when they have reached the point where they do it better, where it 
is more economical, come in and say, “We ‘ll, now, since you are doing 
so well, we want to have you now plow up. 

Mr. Lampert. I think one area where we ought to be doing more 
research and where we should have been doing more research all along 
is the area of finding new uses for these crops. 

Senator Exrenper. Better markets. 

Mr. Lampert. That is right. Better world markets, particularly. 

Senator Evtenver. That is the paramount thing now. 

Mr. Lampert. That is the one that is going to get the immediate 
answer. This other thing, finding new uses, I think, though, is im 
portant in the long pull. What has happened is that whenever these 
laboratories got started, a war came along and diverted them into some 
thing else, and then they had to get started all over again. And then 
Korea came along. So they really haven’t had an ample chance to 
do what they might have ian 

Senator Youna. If it weren’t for our newer higher yielding types 
of grain which make for more efficient production on the part of the 
farmers, we couldn’t have met world competition at all. We are ina 
bad way now with our higher costs of labor and tremendous taxes, 
but we would be much, much worse off if it weren’t for these newer 
types of grain. 

IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH 


Mr. Lampert. I want to mention the importance of basic research. 
I think we need to expand it, not only in the State experiment stations, 
but in the Department of Agriculture. Because it is here that new 
ideas come. We are indebted for hybrid corn to the fact that we had 

lot of basic research, 20 years of it or more, behind getting hybrid 
corn into use on the farms of America. Well, you know what it has 
done. It has enabled us to produce three-quarters of a million bushels 
more corn than would otherwise have been done. I think it is tre- 
mendously important that we strengthen our basic research. If we 
don’t do that, that can be a bottleneck to progress. And the agricul 
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tural experiment stations are peculiarly adapted, because of their 
association with the universities, to doing that sort of thing. 

I believe that practically all the groups in the country that have 
given thought to this problem of research have stressed the need for 
more basic research, not only in agriculture but in everything else 
which we are doing. 

The complexities of modern science, of course, require more and 
more expensive facilities. You can’t do things simply like you used 
to, because every time you discover something new you increase the 
complexity of the job. You also increase the potential contribution 
from that discovery to the Nation. But it does make the job of the 
scientist harder and adds to the expense. 

I don’t need to tell you what inflation has done to the purchasing 
power of the dollar. I am quite sure that the Federal expenditures 
have hardly kept up to the additional cost due to inflation. The 
States have more than made up the difference, but dollar for dollar, if 
you go back over the last 10 or 15 years, the increases in appropriations 
from Federal funds have hardly enabled us to meet the increased 
dollar cost. I think we were probably getting more research from 
Federal funds 10 years ago than we are today. 

A good many of these large action programs in the Nation, like 
the reclamation program and the soil-conservation program—have 
many problems on which they should have research, and if those pro- 
grams are to be carried out most efficiently and most effectively, we 
ought to have strong research in those areas. 

I know that reclamation comes to us often in our States. We have 
quite a large irrigation development there. And they ask us to help 
them out on research problems as well as on their educational problems, 
on these demonstration development farms, helping people convert 
from dry land to irrigated agriculture. And they have some real 
problems there where they can’t spend their funds for research, and 
so they come to us. We Saute to be able to help them more than we 
have. And that problem exists in most of the Western States, I am 
sure. 

ANIMAL DISEASE RESEARCH 


[ think that in the area of animal disease, if we carry through and 
are able to control these diseases in animals we can do a lot for “public 
health. Because there is a close relationship between some of these 
problems and public-health problems. Brucellosis is an example. 
And tuberculosis; we have gotten that pretty well under control, 
thanks to both the research and the eradication program, Senator 
Ellender. 

There are others, like listerelosis in sheep and trichinosis, and those 
problems. 

T am sure that in the long pull research is going to be a powerful 
defense tool. It is going to diversify and strengthen our agriculture 
and will enable us to keep it strong in either peace or war. And in 
the present world in which we are living I think it is highly important 
that we keep it just as strong as we can. 

I have already pointed out to you, I think, that farm people are 
becoming more and more conscious of the need for stronger programs 
of research and education. 
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The gentlemen who were here before pointed that out as it relates to 
education. 

Our many contracts in the experiment stations, both with farm and 
industrial people, would lead us to feel that there is widespread interest 
among these groups for agricultural research ; that they look favorably 
upon greater support for agricultural research and education. And 
I think that interest has increased as the cost-price squeeze has put 
more pressure on the farms. 


INCREASED COOPERATIVE EFFORT 


We here in the agricultural experiment stations and in the United 
States Department of Agriculture have one of the best research plants 
that exists, I think, in the world. I don’t think there is any question 
about it. We are developing an increasing cooperative effort to get 
the research job done more effectively. 

We are working on regional projects, and some projects that we 
are carrying on are carried on on a national basis. And in doing 
so, we are getting the job done effectively and at ieast cost. 

What we need now, I think, is funds for manpower and equipment 
to get that job done, to move forward on that big job. 

I want to second what the Extension folks said here, that we in 
the colleges of agriculture, the ee stations, and the Ex 
tension Service, do work as a team. I don’t know any place else 
in the world where you find such a team. And I think that team has 
been very effective, first in getting the facts and then in carrying these 
facts out to the farm people. One without the other would be much 
less valuable. And I just want to say that I think that teamwork 
has been largely responsible for the fine program that has been 
developed in agriculture and the strength of agriculture in America, 
for the great productive ability of the American farms. 

I also want to say that over the years since the establishment of the 
Department of Agriculture and the experiment station, fine team- 
work hrs been done betwen those two agencies. And I want to urge 
you to give favorable consideration not only to the amount included 
in the budget for the experiment stations, but to the Department of 
Agriculture. The Department maintains a good many men in the 
respective States, and they work right with our scientists. Usually 
they work on problems of regional or wider application and we 
work on State problems. But we work together as a team, and I think 
it has been an effective team and will continued an effective team. So 
that if we can continue that, I am sure that agriculture is going to 
be strong. 

Now, that is all I am going to say. 

Senator Younes. I might say, Dr. Lambert, that I have never noted 
a bit of friction in existence between the Extension Service and the 
experiment stations any place in the United States. 

Mr. Lamperr. Oh, they have very fine working relationships. In 
most of the States, not all but a very large percentage, they are under 
the overall direction of one person, whic h is, of course, an effective w ay 
of getting good teamwork. But I think it has been very effective. 

I think maybe Dr. Buchanan or Dr. Hawkins may have a state 
ment that they would like to make. 

Senator Youne. Dr. Hawkins. 
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STATEMENT OF L. E. HAWKINS, VICE DIRECTOR, AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT STATION, OKLAHOMA A. AND M. COLLEGE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Hawkins. The only comment I have, Senator and members 
of the committee; I would want to emphasize what Dr. Lambert said 
relative to the purchasing power of the federally appropriated money 
that goes in Federal grants to the States for research. It will take, 
Senator Ellender, half of the requested increase that is now before 
you to bring you up to 10 years ago, in actual simple purchasing 
power of the Federal grant-in- aid to the States for research. 
Roughly 10 years ago, the purchasing power of the dollar was double 
what it is now. It will take approximately $16 million of Federal 
grant moneys to the States to bring you up to what the purchasing 
power of the Federal appropriation was 10 years ago. 

Therefore, the increase we are asking for in purchasing power is 
approximately half of the increase in dollars that show in the record 
as the request. 

Now, what have we been doing those 10 years? No, we didn’t re- 
cede. We didn’t back up. Because non-Federal support has moved 
ahead sufficiently to enable us in our respective States to expand the 
program of work, while the Federal dollar was receding and receding 
because of inflation. 

Senator ELtenper. You mean the local contributions / 

Mr. Hawkins. The State appropriation. That is right. 

Senator ELLenper. It supplemented what the Federal Government 
failed to put up. 


FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION 


Mr. Hawkins. That is right. Ten years ago you were putting up 
| Federal dollar to about 2 State dollars. Today you are appro- 
priating 1 Federal dollar to 5 State dollars. And furthermore, not 
only is there that relationship but the Federal Congress has not 
doubled its appropriation, while inflation reduced the purchasing 
power of the dollar by 50 percent. 

Therefore, the buying power of the Federal appropriation is less 
in the current fiscal 1954 than it was in fiseal 1944 than it was prior 
to the so-called Research and Marketing Act. I think that is of very 
basic importance in financing the job of research. 

The other thing that I wanted to emphasize is that this research 
thing is obviously for all of the people, without regard to line of 
activity, line of profession or occupation, race, or color. The earlier 
question, about the service of extension to the Indians was, of course, 
a little different from the type of thing I am referring to, because 
I recognize, Senator, you were referring primarily to Indians on res- 
ervations thé at are a special proposition in States where they are so 
grouped. 

Our State of Oklahoma, of course, is an Indian State, but the 
Indians in the State of Oklahoma are more nearly integrated with 
the total population in some other State. The research program and 
the extension program in the State of Oklahoma served all of the 
people, and all kinds of people do attend the field days and other 
educational meetings of the State. And this year for the first time 
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we no longer will have even separate field days for colored folks 
from the white folks on statewide field days. They will all be inte- 
grated in one program. They have been attending that way on most 
of the field days and will, fin: ally, this year on all of them. 

I am saying simply that this truly is a program now for all of 
the citizens and all of the taxpayers without discrimination. 

Senator Young. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF M. T. BUCHANAN, DIRECTOR, AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT STATION, STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Bucnanan. I should like, Senator, and members of the com- 
mittee, to cover just about four points, if I might, in further extension 
of the remarks that have been made, and in summary. 

First, research is an investment, by almost any criteria that you 
wish to judge investments by. 

You raised a question about new varieties of wheat, for example, 
Senator Young. If you look in your book on page 66, there is an 
example from “the State of W ashington that I would like to use to 
show that research is an investment. 

Two new varieties were released in 1949. These varieties outyield 
varieties commonly grown commercially at the turn of the century 
by an amount in excess of 20 percent. The wheat crop with us is 
about a $200 million a year proposition. So that in excess of 20 per- 
cent of this amount of new wealth annually, or about $58 million a 
year, is as a result of this research program. 

I point out in passing that that is more than five times the annual 
budget of the entire State College of Washington. 

Senator Youna. Are these new high yield wheats, Brevor and 
Elmar, high quality wheats? 

Mr. Bucwanan. Not as yet. I think that shows that it can be 

considered an investment as a research proposition. 


WHEAT RESEARCH 


Senator Youne. It is quite easy to get big yielding wheats that 
have low protein content. 

Mr. Bucnanan. Of the varieties which have been released, the 
ones to which I have referred are good from the standpoint of uni- 
formity in baking and also have uniformly stiff straw and are resist- 
ant to disease. The new wheat pictured here on which they are 
working will have some of these characteristics added to it we hope, 
through a breeding program, and ultimately, though perhaps not 
the 90 bushels a year per acre it shows in recent tests, will yield sub- 
stantially above present good quality wheats and have these other 
desirable characteristics. 

Senator Eiitenper. Don’t you think it is a little misleading to say 
“Here is a wheat that produces 90 bushels an acre,” then? 

Mr. Bucnanan. A more desirable comparison for this purpose 
would be this at 90 as compared to our present wheat on similar plots 
at. 60; in other words, a further increase of about 30 percent with this 
Japanese Norin introduction. 
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WHEAT YIELD IN NORTHWEST 


Senator YouncG. Your yields per acre in the Pacific Northwest are 
tbout double that of the spring wheat area 

Mr. BucHanan, Yes, that is true. 

Senator ELienper. Is that because of richer land, better climatic 
onditions ? 

Senator Youne. It is a wheat used mainly for pastries and not 
extensively for bread purposes. 

Senator EtLenpberR. To make spaghetti ? 

Senator Youna. No, you use durum wheat for spaghetti. That is 
produced almost entirely in North Dakota. 

Mr. Bucuanan. Secondly, I would like to mention the marketing 
research program. On pages 2 to 14 of your booklet, you will find 
this series of examples relating to that aspect of the research program. 

Marketing research is quite important, as several of you folks have 
pointed out. 
~ Senator ELienper. I would like to see you curtail the programs a 
little while and get the marketing wheels going faster so that we can 
get rid of all that excess we are now producing because of this fine 
advice we have been getting from the Extension Service. 

Mr. Bucuanan. The two do go hand in hand, and it is quite impor- 
tant to have efficient marketing as well as effective marketing to 1m- 
prove returns, 


PRODUCTION ECONOMICS 


The third point is production economics. This really is the type 
of research which aids in the integration of these various farm en- 
terprises and specialities on the individual farm and is the type of 
research that these folks in Extension who are talking about their 
individual farm approach can utilize quite effectively in improving 
the chances for success on an individual farm. 

The individual farmer sometimes is a little amazed, shall we say, 
by the claims of the plant pathologists with respect to increased yields 
as a result of disease control; as a result of the claims of the agrono- 
mists with respect to fertilizer application; as a result of increased 
incomes due to disease control in animals, and so forth, all along the 
line. 

Ile needs some help in finding out the best way to put these things 
together in his particular farm under the conditions with which he is 
operating. 

And in addition to the Extension folks who will be working on this, 
we will need some research along that line in this gener: al field of 
farm management and production economics to aid in that activity. 


CONSUMER BENEFITS 


The fourth point and the last I wanted to make is to extend a little 
bit the remarks of Director Hawkins with respect to the fact that 
the consumers as well as the farmers benefit from this program. They 
benefit not only in terms of increased food available of better qui ality, 
but another thing which is less well recognized, I think, which is that 
really the fine industrial development that we have in this country 
and the reputation that we have gained for that would not have been 
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possible were it not for the fact that agriculture, first, has become 
more efficient, so that instead of 80 percent of the people who were 
required to produce food and fiber a generation or so ago, now only 15 
percent are so required. 

You have, then, people released from farm production, who can 
go into these other occupations, into industry, and efficiency of pro- 
duction also has increased there: so that, in effect, the consumers and 
the Nation benefit, as well as the farmers, from this investment in 
agricultural research. 

Senator Extenper. If you will pardon me just for a moment, I am 
getting kind of seared of that trend. It is stated that within the next 
25 years, in the neighborhood of 10 percent of our population will 
produce sufficient food for themselves and the other 90 percent. I 
think that it is putting our lifeblood, that is, food and fiber, in the 
hands of too few people. So we should ous rd ag rainst th: at. 

Senator Youne. Does that complete your testimony ? 

Mr. Lampert. That completes it, Senator. 

Senator Youne. Your testimony was most interesting and effective. 

Senator Butler asked me to insert a tabulation after vour remarks 
showing how these Extension funds were to be spent in Nebraska 

(The tabulation referred to follows :) 


PrRoPposep Uses OF ADDITIONAL FEDERAL FUNDS BY THE NEBRASKA AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT STATION IN THE 1955 Fiscat YEAR 


The work of the Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station has now extended 
over a period of almost 60 years. From a modest beginning, the importance of 
its research program to the agriculture and general economy of Nebraska has 
grown until the well-being and progress of the State are now dependent upon it 
to a considerable degree. The experiment station is continually under pressure 
to do important research beyond its resources. 

The budget as submitted to the Congress by President Eisenhower provides for 
an increase of $5,732,000 for payments to the States for increased support of 
agricultural research. Nebraska would receive $62,510.72 (of the $5.5 million) 
These funds would enable the Nebraska station to strengthen its research. 

Some of the areas of research in which this additional money would be used 
are: 

1. Animal diseases. 
>. Ruminant nutrition. 

Irrigation. 


~ 


>. 

4. Soil conservation and management. 

5. Horticulture and forest crops. 

6. Human nutrition and home economics. 


Economics of production. 

8. Marketing of farm products. 

The importance of all of these is obvious to those familiar with Nebraska’s 
agriculture. 

Many of these problems will be studied in cooperation with other States and 
USDA research agencies because of the greater economy and efficiency of such 
an approach. 

The President’s budget also provides for a net increase of $4,144,000 for 
research hy USDA agencies. Much of this money is spent on work in cooperation 
with the State stations. Our experience in cooperation with these agencies 
generally has been quite satisfactory. Usually such cooperation strengthens 
the research program and is of mutual benefit to the Federal agency and the 
State station or stations involved. 

The provisions in the President’s budget for increased sunport for agricultural 
research and education were based on a thorough and careful study of needs for 
further strengthening a long-range program for agriculture in the United States. 
This program has the strong support of the maior farm organizations. Col- 
lectively, the States provided about $5 for each $1 of Federal-grant funds for 
agricultural research in 1953. Nebraska provided approximately $6 to $1 of 
Federal-grant funds. 





ay 
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The additional funds included in the President’s budget are important to the 
continuing development of a strong agricultural research program in Nebraska 
and in the Nation. Based on past experience and our analysis of existing needs 
in this State, they will pay large dividends. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Senator Youna. I also would like to have inserted im the record a 
letter from Senator Smith of New Jersey to Senator Bridges with 
respect to the Extension Service testimony a letter I received from 
Mr. Rainer Shickele, Fargo, N. Dak., a letter from Charles L. Stewart, 
professor, Department of Economics, University of Illinois. Also 
a communication addressed to Senator Ives from the Onondaga County 
Farm Bureau, Syracuse, N. Y. 

(The letters referred to follow:) 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
March 15, 1954 
Lion. STYLES BBIDGEsS, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate. 


DEAR SENATOR BripGes: I enclose a letter and memorandum which I have re 
ceived from Mr. W. H. Martin, Dean and Director of the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J., setting forth 
the need for the increased Federal grants recommended in President Eisenhower's 
budget. 

I will appreciate it if your committee would give consideration to the informa 
tion set forth in Mr. Martin’s letter and memorandum during your consideration 
of the Agriculture appropriation bill. 

Always cordially yours, 
H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


RutGers UNIVERSITY, 
NEW JERSEY AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Nichol Avenue, New Brunswick, N. J., March 3, 1954. 
Ilion. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Smitu: I enclose a memorandum in which I have tried to set 
forth as briefly as possible the real need of the New Jersey Agricultural Experi 
ment Station and Hxtension Service for the increased Federal grants reeom 
mended in President Kisenhower’s budget. As I am sure you realize, these 
agencies in New Jersey are counterparts of similar organizations associated 
with the land grant colleges of each of the 48 States, as well as Alaska;-Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico. Thus the investment of a relatively minor sum (less than 
$13,000,000) by the Federal Government can have far-reaching beneficial results 
in each of our States and Territories. 

Anything you can do to bring about favorable action on these two items will 
be a real service not only to your own constituents but to the general welfare 
of the country. I am sure you will agree that agricultural research represents 
one of the most profitable investments that can be made of public funds 

If you have any questions about these matters, I shall be very happy to answer 
them 

Cordially yours, 
W. H. Martin, 
Dean and Director. 


IeDERAL SUPPORT FOR AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AND EXTENSION WorK IN 
NEW JERSEY 


The New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station and Extension Service are 
supported cooperatively by the State and Federal Governments. In addition, 
the research program draws considerable support from nonpublic sources, and 
the extension program in the counties is financed in part by county appropria- 
tions. In recent years, the non-Federal funds have been increased at a much 
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faster rate than those appropriated by Congress. Federal-grant funds currently 
represent only about 10 percent of the total research budget and 18 percent of 
the Extension budget. These grants are essential to the maintenance of a well- 
balanced program. 

The President’s budget message for 1954-55 includes recommended increases 
of $5,732,000 in payments to the States for research work and $7,064,000 for 
Extension work. This would mean an increase of $45,000 in New Jersey's 


research grant and $55,000 for Extension. 


RESEBARCH 


Federal-grant funds are most valuable in the research program because they 
help to defray the cost of fundamental investigations which are not so likely 
to interest State legislators or donors of private funds. Yet without these 
fundamental studies, the well-spring of more immediately practical studies wil 
dry up. The discovery of streptomycin, for example, was a direct outcome of 
a program of basic investigations in microbiology extending back for more than 
30 years. Similarly, fundamental studies of plant nutrition carried on over 
many years in the plant physiology department are now finding wide practical 
application as a result of work in soils and horticulture which could not have 
been carried on without such a firm foundation of basic facts. 

Among the lines of work which might be undertaken if the President’s pro 
posed increase is approved by the Congress are the following: 

Fundamental studies of the biochemical processes which control plant growth 
aimed at increasing yields and quality ; 

Basic studies of insect physiology aimed at improving methods of insect 
control ; 

Expanded investigations designed to increase the efficiency with which agri- 
cultural products are marketed ; 

Expanded studies of the influence of agricultural chemicals on the quality of 
both fresh and processed foods. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


The most desperate need of the New Jersey Extension Service is for a sizable 
increase in our operating funds for travel, printing, teaching materials, and 
secretarial assistance. During the last 10 years the State appropriations for 
Extension work in New Jersey have increased more than fivefold, and the county 
appropriations have more than doubled to keep pace with the shrinking dollar 
value and to provide for needed expansion of the staff. During this same 10-year 
period, Federal Extension funds in New Jersey have increased but little in total 
dollars. As a matter of fact, they are actually $7,000 lower in the current year 
than they were in 1950-51. To keep pace with the shrinking value of the dollar 
and the constantly increasing needs of the staff for teaching materials and 
other operating needs, the Federal Extension funds would have had to be at 
least doubled in total dollars in this 10-year period, Just to hold its own. 

It is obvious that any increase in Federal Extension funds in New Jersey 
must be used first to bolster our State level operating budget, as pointed up in 
the following brief chart: 


| | 

| Field agents | Percent 

| 4 ‘ Available, total 

, Admin- | Spe- | Total Total Federal | for oper- | budget 

| Total | istrative | cial ae,’) tied budget | Federal | funds | ating at | avail- 
| staff staff | staff gri- | some B funds | salaries | State | able for 

, cul- eco- | +H level oper- 

| | | - 

| | ture | nomics | ating 
| Percent 
1942-43 91 5 23 25 25 13 | $475, 306 '$178,049 ($145, 966 $32, 083 6.7 
1947-48 107 6 26 30 27 18 720,851 209,163 | 171,925 37, 238 | §.1 
1952-53 119 6 32 35 25 21 (1,080,970 | 221,643 | 182,672 | 38,971 3. ( 


The New Jersey Extension Service expanded its field staff in 1953 by adding 
10 new field positions—5 assistant agricultural agents, 2 assistant home agents, 
and 3 assistant 4-H agents. These were all new positions and not replacements. 
Also, 2 specialist positions were reactivated and 1 new specialist position was 
created in 1953. We, therefore, consider our present field staff of county agents 
adequate to handle the present, or even a somewhat expanded extension program. 
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The New Jersey Extension Service has urgent need for several new specialist 
positions to adequately support the expanded field staff and program. However, 
this need is definitely secondary to strengthening the operating budget. In fact, 
to add additional specialists without increasing the operating budget would only 
further aggravate an already very serious administrative problem. 

There is some discussion concerning the possibility of earmarking new funds 
for such specific purposes as expansion of field staff. The great need in New 
jersey is for the tools and facilities to make effective the expanded staff cur- 
rently being made available through county and State appropriations. 





Aprit 25, 1954. 

My Drar Senator Youna: I understand that the House has restored the ap 
propriation cuts recommended by the House committee for agricultural research, 
neluding $198,000 for productive economics research. 

I hope the Senate will go along with the House on this item. Research in 
this field is extremely important at this time, and it would be poor economy 
indeed to cut those research activities which will be most needed by farmers 
in facing the troubled times ahead. 

With kind regards, I remain. 

Very sincerely yours, 
RAINER SCHICKELE, 
Fargo, N. Dak. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
Urbana, Ill., April 22, 1954. 
Hon. MrutTon R. Younae, 
Senator from North Dakota, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR YOUNG: Congressman W. L. Springer wired a local paper April 
17 about the reinstatement of the Yearbook of Agriculture on April 14, indicat 
ing that hearings might continue in the Senate Committee on Finance for a 
fortnight. It is believed that many in agricultural experiment stations, in the 
extension services, in agricultural production, marketing, and auxiliary activi 
ties are applauding the reinstatement of the yearbook. In fact, I am willing 
to predict that an edition at least 10 percent larger than heretofore will be 
needed, if the plan to use soil and water management as the central topic is 
completed. Anyway, the costs of printing, engraving, and binding are up 
Doubtless you have been hearing about these matters from the USDA people, 
including Alfred Stefferud and others in the Office of Information 

Besides the problem of arriving at the proper figure to use in place of $228,000 
there is another problem that I had a chance to discuss with two men on the 
Hill when in Washington in January. That is the need for forward planning 
of yearbooks such as might be fostered by a select group of specialists whose 
work would be in the USDA, in land-grant institutions and possibly in an 
agricultural journal office, but who would come together for a short time each 
year to select and do the initial outlining of central topics for enough years 
to enable the workers to produce their contributions as easier byproducts of 
their research. Probably $5,000 would cover travel and subsistence for the 
out-of-town consultants, if their numbers are kept reasonably small 

Dean and Director W. V. Lambert, in response to a telephone call this morn 
ing, indicated that if the yearbook matter comes up when you have him before 
your subcommittee, he will be glad to testify in behalf of more stable provisions. 
I think he had an impression, however, that yearbook plans are more likely 
to be dealt with in your hearings when only USDA men are called, and that 
those hearings are proceeding right now. If there is any danger that decisions 
in any way adverse to the agricultural yearbook may be made before Dean 
Lambert gets before your subcommittee, wouid you kindly wire me collect? 

One reason why some of us want the yearbook to keep on developing as an 
institution is that we see so many good topics that should be used that way in the 
next 10 years. One group with which I am connected wants to suggest that the 
Farmer and His Land be a topic. At least a dozen areas are in need of year 
book development. A few months ago I sounded out agricultural administra 
tors on this matter and found as near universal approval of the quality and 
value of yearbooks as I have ever seen. I am sure that Dean Lambert can 
bring out these facts very well indeed. May I say that in event of his unavail- 
ability when your committee wants a brief statement on yearbooks, I am willing 
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to stand ready to help. There is widespread feeling, however, that Members 
of the Senate will make more ample provisions for the yearbook. 
Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES L. Stewart, Professor. 


YEARBOOKS OF THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Expressions from letters sent by seven agricultural college officials: 
California (Nov. 30, 1953)—H. R. Wellman, Vice President, Agricultural Sciences 
The yearbooks for agriculture have been widely used by personnel in the Divi 
sion of Agricultural Sciences at the University of California. The discontinu- 


ance of these yearbooks would be a serious loss to the staff in beth the Agri 
cultural Extension Service and the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Connecticut (Dec. 7, 1953)—W. B. Young, Dean and Director 

In my judgment, the USDA yearbooks are of inestimable value in providing 
agricultural information to students and staffs of the land-grant colleges in 
addition to farmers and others who are interested in agricultural progress and 
programs. ‘They serve as a medium for tying together the outstanding coopera 
tive agricultural accomplishments of the States and Federal Government. 
Florida (Dee. 7, 1953)—J. Wayne Reitz, Provost 

The USDA yearbook for 1953 on plant diseases * is but an example of 
the other outstanding compilations of the yearbook series, the usefulness of 
Which is becoming more and more apparent with the gradual change from gen 
eral to highly specific subject matter. It is highly important to American agri 
culture that these yearbooks be continued at the same high quality level which 
has characterized them in recent years. 

Vontana (Jan. 15, 1954)—M. M. Kelso, Dean of Agriculture 

The yearbooks of agriculture are an extremely important publication of the 
Department of Agriculture * * * to discontinue them * * * would be a dis 
tinct loss to the sources of agricultural information. 

Staff members prize their own sets of these yearbooks and are particular about 
keeping their files complete * * *. The more recent yearbooks on single subjects 
are especially in demand and are often relied on for course material. The head 
reference librarian reports that she considers these yearbooks invaluable aids to 
students of agriculture. The station editor has high regard for their value as 
references When working on manuscripts on related subjects. 

It is one type of publication that in my opinion should without question be 
continued (F. M. Harrington, head, Horticulture Department). 

* * * the series is very much worthwhile and certainly should not be dis 
continued (R. C. Gaines, head, Department of Chemistry Research and vice 
president). 

The entire series beginning in the midthirties has been of reference value in 
both teaching and research (Roy E. Huffman, head, Department of Agricultural 
Economics and Rural Sociology). 

Insects interesting and accurately presents a comprehensive picture of the 
relationship of insects to each other and to agriculture and industry in the 
United States (J. H. Pepper, head, Department of Zoology and Entomology). 

' it is an excellent idea to compile in readable form the masses of infor 
mation on various phases of agriculture which has been developed by the Depart 
ment of Agriculture (Hadleigh Marsh, veterinary pathologist). 

* * * T feel that the yearbook should continue to be free to schools including 
high schools and departments of higher education that have use for them (Fred 
S. Willson, head, Animal Industry and Range Management Department). 
Nebraska (Dec. 4, 1953). W.V. Lambert, dean and director 

* * | referred this material to various of our staff people and found without 
exception that they rate these yearbooks very highly * * * Some indicated that 
they thought the report of the Secretary of Agriculture should not be included 
in the yearbook since it is generally widely distributed in other channels. 

The agricultural yearbooks represent one of the most useful contributions 
which the United States Department of Agriculture has made to farm people. 

* * These volumes rate high among the many contributions that Government 
has made to public welfare. 
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Tewvas (Jan. 12, 1954). R. D. Lewis, director 

These fine reference books, relative to specific problems in agriculture are 
indispensable working tools when attempting to coordinate and integrate the 
many activities as conducted by an agricultural research organization so exten 
sive as that in the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. The real value of 
these yearbooks is not immediately apparent to the inexperienced * * * in a 
rather unspectacular manner they are exerting a pronounced influence on the 
agricultural thinking of the American people. 
‘Vashington (Dee. 14, 1953). R. B. Tootell, Director of Extension 

Members of our specialist and county staffs are always eager to get copies of 
each annual edition and I know they use them frequently as standard refer 
e1uces. * * Our information staff tell me that they find the books invaluable 
for background material. * * * the yearbooks are interesting and informative 
and they serve a genuine need. 


ONONDAGA COUNTY FARM BUREAU, 
Syracuse, N. Y., April 20, 1954. 
Senator IRVING IVEs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR Ives: We urge your support of the agricultural appropriation 
bill as passed by the House of Representatives last week. The bill as passed 
provides more funds than last year for agricultural extension work and for 
research work. We feel that these two uses of Federal money are very important 
for the continuing development of a prosperous agriculture. 

Sincerely yours, 
Maurice J. Dewey, 
Chairman. 


AGRICULTURE YEARBOOK 


Senator Younae. I would like to insert at this point a letter from Mr. 
Roy Hendrickson, executive secretary, National Federation of Grain 
Cooperatives, supporting the appropriations to continue the Agricul 
ture Yearbook. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF GRAIN COOPERATIVES, 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C., April 30, 1954. 
Hon. Mriiron R. Youna, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

DeAR SENATOR: In my opinion, the “Yearbook of Agriculture” got very shoddy 
treatment in the recommendation of Secretary Benson to drop this project, and 
the House committee and the House itself was very wise in restoring funds for 
this purpose. 

The fact is that the series of yearbooks which have been published since the 
middle 1930’s have been of unusual excellence and have given expression to the 
original mandate given the Department by Congress in the time of Lincoln, to 
disseminate widely the results of research. 

The quality of these yearbooks is attested to by the fact that, in addition to 
such copies as are distributed free, there has been very substantial public demand 
and substantial sales at prices above the cost of production, which sales would 
doubtless be much higher were it not for the fact that the Department does not 
engage in the availability of these books as would be the case of some private 
publisher. 

It is a truism that there is a great deal of agricultural research which gets to 
the farmer rather slowly and that the time lag between research results and 
utilization by farmers is substantial. It isn’t possible for every Extension agent 
to now of all of the results of research; nor is it possible for extension agents 
to reach all farmers. Therefore, it is necessary to use other media supplementing 
the useful data supplied by newspapers, radio, and television, 

The yearbook is one of the solid contributions for communicating research 
results into language which can be understood by farmers who can read, and most 
farmers can and do read. 
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The Yearbook has been signally fortunate in having only two editors since 
the middle 1930's, both unusual in their background, their abilities, and their 
devotion to the documents. The first of these was Gove Hambidge, now em 
ployed by the International Food and Agriculture Organization, an especially 
able person. The present editor, Mr. Alfred Stefferud, a native of Minnesota, 
has been a journalist and is an author in his own right, and has done very out- 
standing work in working with scientists and other research workers in the 
Department of Agriculture in producing these volumes. 

I want to call your attention to some of these Yearbooks which have been 
especially outstanding. The 1942 Yearbook, called “Keeping Livestock Healthy,” 
sold 68,582 copies through the Superintendent of Documents up to February 24, 
last, at a price of $2.25 each. The cost of producing this book by the Government 
was substantially below $1. 

The 1949 Yearbook on “Trees” was exceptionally good, and 45,331 copies 
were sold at $2 each, above the free distribution. 

The 1952 Yearbook on “Insects” is a classic, a summation of knowledge and 
research results which has been needed for 50 years. Already it has sold 
36,010 copies at $2.50 each. 

The newly issued 1953 Yearbook on “Plant Diseases” has already sold 12,113 
eopies at $2.50 each, and it is very likely that this volume of sales will be 
tripled or quadrupled. 

Average printing costs of the last five Yearbooks, payable by the Department 
of Agriculture from appropriations by Congress, was $249,500. This was in 
payment for printing an average edition of 242,850 copies. 

It seems to me that to cut out funds for the Yearbook would be a great mistake. 
The Yearbook for 1955 which is planned will fill a long-established need. It will 
be devoted to “Water’—the conservation of water and soil, irrigation, floods, 
uses of water on farms and otherwise in agriculture. 

This is a subject of tremendous importance to our whole population and one 
which should not be put out in a supercheap fashion—it should be up to the 
editors to determine how many pages and pictures are needed to develop in a 
complete and practical way this subject of such extraordinary importance. 

Recently, Senator Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas, in his “Washington News 
Letter.” said: “A Texas friend recently wrote me a letter which closed with 
this striking sentence: ‘We must store up water or starve.’ He is right as can 
be, of course. Water supply is the biggest problem we face in Texas. For the 
sake of the future of our State, we must work together to solve this problem.” 

What Senator Johnson had to say about Texas is exactly the situation in many 
other States. 

I thought I should bring this information to your attention in your capacity 
as chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations. 

I will be very happy if this information is brought to the attention of other 
members of your committee, and I will be glad to see it used in any other way 
hecause I think I express a very widespread attitude of appreciation for these 
Yearbooks and an understanding of the relative indifference shown with respect 
to this, as well as many other important matters, by the present leadership of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Sincerely, 
Roy F. HenpDricKson, 
Frecutive Secretary. 


STATEMENTS OF M. H. BRIGHTMAN, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, THE 
DAIRY INDUSTRY COMMITTEE, WASHINGTON, D. C.; AND DR. 
EDWARD M. SEARLS, ENTOMOLOGIST, NATIONAL DAIRY PROD- 
UCTS CO. 


INSECT CONTROL 


Mr. Briewrman. Iam M. H. Brightman, executive secretary, Dairy 
Industry Committee, Washington, D. C. We have a problem in the 
dried milk industry and in the cheese industry relative to certain in- 
sects that are becoming much more troublesome than they have been 
in the past, and we want to know how to combat them. It is a question 
of how to eliminate them completely, not how to learn to live with 
them. I have asked Dr. Searls, our consultant in the entomology 
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field, to give the brief statement that he has here as well as to answer 
any questions that might come to your mind, to show you what the 
problem is. There isn’t much money involved, a matter of $15,000, 
and this is a matter that has become more serious since the budget was 
prepared, 

Dr. Searus. My purpose in coming here is to see whether I can get 
for this Federal laboratory at Madison, Wis., an additional $15,000 
so that we may be able to cope somewhat with this problem which con- 
fronts both the dairy and the meatpacking industries today. When I 
say dairy, I mean most of these great stores of dried milk and cheese, 
which are becoming seriously infected with both spiders and insects 
today, and the meatpacking industry, which has pretty much the 
same sort of problem on certain of its meats. 

We have this very nicely established laboratory at Madison, except 
that it is hopelessly underfinanced. We have the $6,000 which the 
Senate provided last year, but that is barely enough to pay the salary 
of the investigators, with hardly anything for travel and practically 
nothing for equipment, material, and supplies necessary for research. 

If we could get this additional $15,000, it would give us something 
to work with at present. 

As recently as this morning, I visited with the Division of Ento- 
mology inthe USDA. They have no really good information to give 
us as to how to eliminate these insect pests. Basic research is needed. 

The dairy industry is really in desperate need of some help at this 
time. 

Senator Ertenper. Is there a budget estimate for the amount you 
ask ? 

Dr. Srarts. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. The House deleted it? 

Dr. Searts. Yes. 

Senator ELienper. I see. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE ACTION 


Dr. Searzs. I believe you have some information there on that. 

Mr. BrigurmMan. The House added this in the House Appropriation 
Committee report on page 4. They have added $15,000 for research 
on cheese mites, just the same amount we are talking about. It was not 
in the original budget. 

Senator Evtenver. It is in the bill at present? 

Mr. Brigurman. Yes; $15,000. But it has become more acute as 
time has gone on and we have realized the extent of the problem. 

Senator ELLenpER. Of course, the Senate would have the right to 
do what the House did, without a budget estimate. Is there anything 
else you desire to add ¢ en 

Dr. Srarts. I am very appreciative of the time, and I would like to 
leave this statement for the record. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator ELLENDER (presiding). File it with the reporter, and it will 
be made a part of the record. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Dr. Srarts. Thank you. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


TESTIMONY OF Epwarp M. Searts, Pu. D., Foop Inpustry Liarson Grovp 
Executivz ApvisoRy CoMMITTEF, MILLERS NATIONAL FEDERATION 


I am Edward M. Searls, and I am presently employed as entomologist by 
National Dairy Products Co., Inc., 260 Madison Avenue, New York City. Previ 
ously I was emploved in the U. S. Army as entomologist for the Sixth Service 
Command from 1948 to 1945. Before that, beginning in 1930, I was employed at 
the University of Wisconsin as a professor of entomology. I taught various 
courses in entomology and both directed research with graduate students and 
conducted research in various phases of applied entomology. I am the author 
or coauthor of about 50 titles in applied entomology, including many titles on 
insect prevention and control in food-processing plants. From 1919 to 1930 
I was employed in the USDA Bureau of Entomology. I have bachelor’s, 
master’s, and doctor’s degrees from the University of Wisconsin. 

In appearing before your committee, I represent the Dairy Industry Com- 
mittee and those affiliated dairy associations directly concerned with mite and 
insect problems, particularly the National Cheese Institute and the American 
Dairy Milk Institute. I also represent the National Committee of Food Sani- 
tarians as chairman of the dairy and animal products subcommittee of the 
food industry liaison group. The food industry liaison group is a voluntary asso 
ciation of members of industry engaged in the production, processing, holding, 
or transportation of food. The office expense of the group is paid by the Miller’s 
National Federation. It is my function as chairman of this subcommittee to 
represent the interests of dairy and animal products in problems involving in 
sect and rodent prevention as they concern the Biological Service Branch of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, Fish and Wildlife Service, predator and rodent 
control, Department of the Interior. 

My purpose in appearing before this committee is to ask for additional funds 
for the dairy pest research laboratory located at the University of Wisconsin 
nnd directed under a cooperative agreement between the University of Wisconsin 
and the Biological Branch of the Agricultural Marketing Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Despite the fact that there is today an accentuated desperate need for a 
method of preventing the damage done by cheese mite to cheese and other ani 
mal products, there is very little useful information available. At the urgent 
request of dairy industries a laboratory for the study of the cheese mite was 
started last November at the University of Wisconsin under the direction of the 
Biological Service Branch of the Agricultural Marketing Service and in coopera 
tion with the entomology and dairy departments of the university. The labora 
tory is quite understaffed and underfinanced for the purpose at hand. In order 
that the pressingly needed information may be available at the earliest pos 
sible date, it is the earnest request of all of the agencies represented ‘that an 
additional $15,000 be made available to the laboratory at Madison with all pos 
sible haste. A substantial amount of this fund is necessary for the acquisi 
tion of equipment essential to the study but which will constitute a nonrecurrent 
expense 

The great necessity for additional funds for the Madison laboratory is further 
emphasized by the fact that, at the behest of the American Dairy Association. 
the laboratory at Madison also plans to undertake a study of the insects affecting 
dried milk. This additional study, practically an emergency measure at this 
time, adds an impossible load on the laboratory as it is instituted at present. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER, BUTLER, MO. 


SOIL CONSERVATION 


Senator Ertenper. Is Mr. Christopher here? 

You served in the House, didn’t you, Mr. Christopher ? 

Mr. Curisrorner. Yes, Senator Ellender. 

You were a lot of help to me with that mineral rights problem, if 
you remember. 
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Senator Exrenpver. That is why I remembered when I saw that 
name. I remember that very well, sir. 

Mr. Curisroruer. I am sorry the other members of the committee 
have been called away. I have no statement to file, but I wanted to 
testify be fore this committee. 

First, I want to say that I appreciate your liberal attitude in the 
past with agriculture, and I want to compliment all you members of 
the committee on the stand you have always taken to aid agriculture 
ind help the farming industry at every opportunity that you could. 

I happened to be on the floor of the House when the agric ultural 
ippropriation bill this year was being considered. I notic ed a $55 mil- 
lion item was passed as a foundation on which a program might be 
started to do something about this acreage that will be taken out of 
the production of our three major crops, cotton, wheat, and corn. I 
further noticed that that $55 million has been held in reserve until 
such time as the Congress formulated some program for those diverted 
acres. 

The best figures I have been able to obtain indicate that that acre- 
age will probably run up to about 25 million in 1955. It is evident 
that $55 million would be inadequate to finance any program for the 
care of that great an acreage. 

Senator Exritenper. Well. that is supplemental to the $135 million 
that is provided for. 

\MOUNTS NEEDED 


Mr. Curistoruer. Yes, but ACP needs that $135 million and needs 
another $55 million to go with it—$250 million should be the absolute 
minimum for the ACP program. 

The authorization for those programs is $500 million, and we should 
have $250 million for ACP and $200 million for these diverted acres, 
which would only be $2 an acre. 

Most of these acres are going to need lime. They are going to need 
rock phosphate. And at least in the humid sections of the country 
they should be zoned to adapted varieties of legumes and grasses. 

Now, in my State and part of Kansas and Oklahoma and “Arkansas, 
we are very short of hay. There is scarcely a bale of hay left in Mis- 
souri now that hasn't been shipped in there from some other State. 

And during the past 9 months we imported into that State between 
800,000 and 1 million tons of hay—because our so-called permanent 
pastures and permanent meadows are dead, after 2 years of drought. 

Tam happy to report, Senator, that the drought has apparently been 
broken in Missouri, for the present at least. We have had good rains 
out there. But so far as hay and grass are concerned, we have little 
for it to train on. 

As for those acres that are being taken out of cotton, wheat, and 
corn, if we permit them to be put in rice and soybeans in the South and 
related crops in Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Texas, and soybeans in 
the rest of the Corn Belt, we will be swapping 3 headaches we already 
have for 3 others we will accumulate with surpluses of those other 
things. 


SOIL-CONSERVING CROPS 


I was hoping that some program could be worked out in the Con- 
gress of the United States that would assist the farmer in taking care 
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of those diverted acres and keeping them in soil-conserving crops, 
rather than in crops of which we have too great a surplus at the present 
time. 

The farmer has to pay taxes on these acres if he owns them, and 
rent if he doesn’t, and they should be prevented from blowing away, 
in the blow regions, and they should be prevented from washing away 
in the humid regions. , 

And if the farmer has to retire these from the production of his 
main crops, he will not be financially able to, on his own, finance a 
program that will properly care for those acres. And in view of the 
fact that our population is increasing at the rate of about 250 million 
a year, it won’t be long, even barring any hostilities, until we will need 
the food and fiber that can and must be produced on those 25 million 
acres that will probably be taken out of those 3 staple crops. 

Senator Exienpver. You don’t mean 250 million. 

Mr. Curistopuer. I mean 25 million acres that will probably be 
taken out of these crops. 

Senator Evitenper. Our increasing population is not 250 million. 

Mr. Curstrorpuer. I meant 214 million a year. 

Senator Exxenper. I just wanted to correct the record. 

Mr. Curistopuer. I thank you for the correction. 

‘Two hundred million for those diverted acres would only be $8 an 
acre, and the farmer should have to match a portion of that expendi- 
ture, and he will have to do all of the work; most of this land, as I said 
before, will need lime, phosphate, and seed. It isn’t like setting up a 
new program. 

We have the county commissions. We have the State commissions 
already on the ground and ready to take this program and put it in 
effect as soon as it is formulated, and enough money is appropriated to 
finance it. It isn’t like starting from scratch. We have the machinery 
to work with. And I was hoping to see an appropriation that would 
take care of those diverted acres. 

As I said before, ACP needs $250 million a year for the ACP pro- 
gram alone. Of course, those are action programs. But with the 
direction and the education that the Extension Service is giving us- 
and I want to compliment the gentleman who just testified. Their 
leadership is very valuable. But we have the machinery to put this 
program into operation. And it is unthinkable that we should just 
let those acres lie out there and wash and blow and grow up in weeds, 
or that we should permit them to be put into crops that are already 
in surplus. 

In our section, as I said before, we need the hay and the grass that 
can grow on these acres. We, as farmers, trust that you gentlemen 
can see your way clear to formulate a program that will take care of 
that land, because the people in the United States are going to need 
the production from that land. 

In not very many years from now that will be a fact. If war 
should develop—and God grant that it doesn’t anywhere again—we 
would at once need all the agricultural crops that we can produce. 


SURPLUS COMMODITIES 


I realize that our surpluses are more or less of a headache. But my 
opinion is that underconsumption is really more to blame than an 
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overproduction. We still have millions of hungry people in the 
world, that are hungry in the : morning, and at night they are still 
hungry. They go to bed every night hungry. The: ‘y get up hungry. 
rhey live hungry. They don’t expect to be any other way. 

I haven’t the answer as to how we will get the food to those people. 
But we have people in the United States that don’t have a sufliciency 
of the good nutritious foods that they ought to have. Something 
could and should be worked out so that every American, regardless of 
\is income, should at least have a diet that would maintain him and 

; family as good Americans should be maintained. 

‘Tt is almost unthinkable that we should have butter and dried milk 
ind potatoes and eggs in storage and still have hungry people in the 
United States. 

I don’t want to take up a lot of the valuable time of your com- 
mittee, but I just wanted the opportunity, and I appreciate the op- 
portunity, to come before you. I represent no organization. I come 
is an individual farmer, and I come of my own accord. 

I have 975 acres of land 60 miles south of Kansas City, and our 
normal wheat acreage is a hundred acres. Our allotment was 73. 
There is 27 acres of land taken out of wheat. We will have a like 
amount taken out of corn. That is all right. I voted for wheat 
allotments. I am ready to accept my allotment. I would still have 
been willing to accept it if it had only been 50 acres. Because, Sena- 
tor, I would rather have 50 acres of wheat that showed a profit than 
a hundred acres of wheat that showed a loss. 

If my farm operations show a loss too long, the sheriff will Ly ally 
stand up and ask what somebody will give for what is left. I don’t 
want that to happen. And therefore I vote for allotments, and I 
stay within those allotments. But those acres that are diverted from 
crops have to go some place. And there is no use for me to take them 
out of wheat and put them in soybeans. That doesn’t make sense. 

I would like to see some program developed that would take care 
of those acres and have that program tied in with ACP, because they 
already have the framework, and the foundation, to take care of those 
programs. 

If you gentlemen have any questions that you wish to ask, I have 
concluded my statement. 

Senator Youne. I thank you very much for your testimony. It 
was very interesting, and I think you have made some good points. 

Mr. Curisropuer. Thank you, Senator Young. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Hedger, chief engineer, Los Angeles County 
Flood Control District, is next. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD E. HEDGER, CHIEF ENGINEER, LOS 
ANGELES COUNTY FLOOD CONTROL DISTRICT 


FIRE PREVENTION ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Hepocer. My name is H. E. Hedger, chief engineer of the Los 
(ngeles County Flood Control District. I have been instructed by 
the board of supervisors of the county of Los Angeles, Calif., to appear 
and give strong support to an amendment that has been submitted by 
Senator Kuchel of California to the budget appropriations for fire- 
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prevention activities in the Forest Service in the southern California 
forests. 

Senator Younc. You have had some bad fires down there, haven't 
you ¢ 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Hepncer. Yes,sir. I have a prepared statement that I would like 
to submit for the record, If I may, sir. 

Senator Youne. That will be placed in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, the board of supervisors of Los Angeles County has authorized 
my appearance before this committee to support the request made by Senator 
Kuchel that the budget of the Department of Agriculture be increased by 
$1,573,000 to provide adequate fire protection in Los Angeles County and southern 
California during the approaching fire-hazard season. 

At first glance, it might appear that a flood-control official is stepping outside 
his normal field of activity in submitting testimony concerning the need for ad 
ditional fire-prevention measures in forest areas. In Los Angeles County, 
however, watershed fires are frequently the cause of subsequent flood damage. 

Public attention is often focused on the direct damage resulting from fires in 
our national forests and confined to the area burned—the timber destroyed, the 
homes devastated, or the injuries sustained and the lives lost fighting these fires 

Frequently overlooked is the fact that indirect damage in the form of severe 
floods carrying with them torrents of mud and debris can be far more serious 
in that they may affect the lives and property of thousands of persons living 
many miles from the scene of the fire. 

The potential extent of flood damage as a result of forest fires cannot be over- 
estimated. We know from experience that the mountains above Los Angeles 
will produce as much as 25,000 cubie yards of debris per square mile of watershed 
during a major rain storm. Burn off the protective cover from this watershed and 
the potential volume of debris will be multiplied five times or more, so that we 
ean expect at least 125,000 cubic yards of earth and heavy boulders will be 
eroded from each square mile of the mountain sides by heavy rainfall. If we 
were able to confine this amount of debris to an area the size of a city block, it 
would reach a depth of 38 to 40 feet. 

Tragic testimony to the truth of this situation is amply available in the history 
of our community. In 1933 a fire in the hills above the city of Glendale, and a 
subsequent heavy rain resulted in a disastrous debris flood which literally 
wiped out sections of the community of Montrose, taking 30 or more lives, and 
causing damage estimated at $10 million. 

Early last year, a similar fire destroyed 15,000 acres of watershed along the 
precipitous slopes of the Angeles National Forest facing the cities of Arcadia, 
Sierra, Madre, and Monrovia. Fortunately, only light rains fell this season, but 
even so, the floods caused by these gentle rains were reported across the Nation 
as a major disaster. 

While great damage was suffered by home owners in the foothill cities during 
the course of these fire-caused floods, an even greater potential hazard remains 
and will continue to exist for at least eight years until the natural watershed 
cover in the form of trees and brush is restored. 

It is, of course, true that our flood control district, the United States Corps of 
Engineers and the Forest Service are cooperating in the construction of debris 
basins and flood-control channels in the major canyons denuded by the fire. It 
is hoped that many of the structures will be completed in time for the next 
flood-hazard season. 

However, such measures do not constitute the entire answer to the flood-control 
problems facing our community. Hundreds of small canyons lie directly above 
the homes and property of citizens in the foothill areas. These canyons are not 
economically or physically suited to debris basin construction. Their protection 
lies in the restoration of the natural chaparral growth destroyed by the fire and 
in the prevention of future fires. 

Perhaps of even greater importance to the community as a whole is the great 
expense involved in the operation of the debris basins and dams. Tremendous 
quantities of mud, rock and gravel loosed by the fire and subsequent rains have 
been removed from existing flood-control dams and debris basins in the fire area. 
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Over a 2-month period, district crews removed 162,000 cubic yards of debris 
from these dams and basins at a cost of $243,000. Approximately 1 million 
cubic yards of debris remains impounded behind Santa Anita and Sawpit 
Dams—the largest floor-control dams in the burned area. Cost to remove this 

ive volume of material would run between 3 and 5 million dollars, a fact which 
yrovides some indication of the prospects faced by Los Angeles County if brush 
tires cannot be controlled or prevented in the future. 

Some idea of the extent of the problem can be gained through the realization 
that 663 square miles of watershed fronts directly on the heavily populated sec 
tions of Los Angeles County. Should this entire watershed be burned over, a 
subsequent major flood would inundate the coastal plain with more than 66 
million cubic yards of debris, creating an impossible condition for the county 
to meet, 

While the Federally owned forest lands constitute a large and valuable part 
of the county watershed, the Federal Government does not shoulder the entire 
responsibility for fire suppression and prevention in this area. County, State, 
and Federal forest services work in close partnership to protect the valuable 
watersheds of Los Angeles County. The necessity for this is obvious since a 
fire starting in one jurisdiction can quickly and easily spread to another. 

A comparison of fire-prevention funds appropriated by the county last year 
with those provided from several Federal sources to prevent fires in the Angeles 
National Forest shows that the county-approved expenditures amounted to ap 
proximately $789,000 while Federal funds totaled about $529,000. 

It is of the utmost importance to understand that the appropriations bill as 
approved by the House of Representatives this year effects a 14-percent reduc- 
tion in funds available to prevent fires in the Angeles Forest during the coming 
fire-hazard season. It is our belief that this proposed cut in fire-prevention funds 
is utterly unrealistic and will prove to be poor economy in the long run. 

This belief is supported by the high cost of fighting the four major fires which 
occurred in the Angeles National Forest during the last year. It is our under- 
standing that the cost to the Federal Government to extinguish these fires was 
more than $2 million, so that the actual expenses incurred by the Government 
in the Angeles Forest reached $2,529,000. 

In addition to the sums appropriated by the county, the State, the city of Los 
Angeles, as well as many other municipalities and special fire districts, spent 
considerable sums in fighting brush fires in cooperation with county and Federal 
crews, 

Therefore, in requesting favorable consideration of this additional appro- 
priation for the Department of Agriculture to be spent in the Angeles National 
Forest and other Federal forests in southern California, we do not feel that 
we are asking the Government to bear more than its share of the cost of fire 
prevention. It is the experience of Los Angeles County that by appropriating 
larger sums for the prevention of fires the end result will be increased economy 
through reduction in cost for suppression of the fires. We believe that the Fed- 
eral Government would be wise in following this course. 

Los Angeles County is currently undertaking a series of studies with the 
view to expanding its own fire-prevention program. Among the proposals under 
study are measures to expand county fire-prevention facilities close to the frontal 
watershed of the Angeles Forest and the return of some forest land to county 
jurisdiction. However, it will be of little purpose to increase county facilities 
in this area if the Federal Government does not expand its protective measures 
to meet the local improvements 

In recent months county efforts to improve fire-prevention methods and facili- 
ties have received additional aid through the formation of the Los Angeles 
County Forest Watershed Protective and Rehabilitation Commission. This 
group, composed of representatives of the county and many cities within the 
county, is now conducting a thorough investigation of the entire problem pre- 
sented by forest fires and upstream flood control in order to make recommenda- 
tions for a more vigorous approach to this subject. 

The disastrous fires of last year and the accompanying floods of this year 
coupled with the enormous expansion of population and industry in the Los 
Angeles area, strongly point to the need for a reexamination of the amounts which 
have been appropriated for fire prevention in the past. It is the feeling of Los 
Angeles County officials concerned with this problem that the sums spent to date 
for fire prevention have been inadequate and it is our hope that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will concur in the great need for the increased appropriations requested 
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by Senator Kuchel to protect the invaluable watershed areas of Los Angeles and 
southern California. 
Yours very truly, 
H. E. Hepoer, Chief Engineer. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Hepeer. I will confine my remarks to just the high spots of 
that statement. 

But, beforehand, I would like to present this map to the Senators 
so that they may better follow the testimony. 

I am not a specialist on fire-prevention activities, sir. I am some 
what of a specialist on flood-control matters, and I think I should 
explain that the reason that, as a flood-control official, I am concerned 
over this matter is not so much the direct effect of fires in Los Angeles 
County but rather the aftereffect is the core of the problem there. 

Of course, the direct effect is the considerable loss of valuable prop- 
erties, but the greater loss is the burning over of the watershed in 
the mountainous areas in Los Angeles County, which are demon 
strated pretty well by the relief map that you have before you. 

You will note that the mountains in Los Angeles County rise to 
elevations of 8 to 10 thousand feet within a distance of 40 to 50 miles 
of the ocean. The plain between the foot of the mountains and the 
ocean is occupied by over 5 million people at this time, and their 
properties have an assessed valuation of nearly $7 billion in that area. 

Of course, we have floods that will occur in the mountainous areas 
and cause damage in that metropolitan part of Los Angeles County, 
but they are nowhere near as severe in an unburned watershed as they 
are if a burn occurs; the reason being that the hillsides are quite 
erodible if the brush is burned off. The only protection that we have 
to keep the mountainsides from washing down in the form of debris, 
rocks, boulders, things of that. sort, and being deluged on to the areas 
below, is the brush cover, or chaparral as we call it there. 

Now, we depend upon the United States Forest Service to prevent 
the burning off of those watersheds. The areas outlined in red on the 
map [indicating] represent the boundaries of the Angeles National 
Forest, which covers the county in two parts. The areas that I have 
marked in black on the map [indicating] represent the burns that 
took place last year. 

Senator Youne. I visited one of these last year, I think, right above 
San Bernardino. 

Mr. Hencer. Yes, sir. This map doesn’t happen to show that area. 
San Bernardino lies about 30 miles to the east of the edge of the map. 

Senator Youna. That was a bad burn. 

Mr. Henorr. Oh, very bad, sir. And there were other fires in 
southern California besides the one depicted here. They are most 
serious, and they have resulted in a great deal of damage during the 
past winter because of the mud and debris that has been discharged 
on to the habitations below. 

My organization has spent hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
cleaning out the mud and debris from our reservoirs and debris basins. 
Cities have had to clean it off streets. Homes have been destroyed, 
and people have lost their habitations as a result. 
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We think that if Los Angeles, and southern California, too, is to 
survive, it must develop a better plan, a more strenuous effort, to 
combat the fire hazard. 


FLOOD-CONTROL PROGRAM 


Our flood-control program goes along jointly with this. Between 
the Federal Government, the St: ate, the county, our flood-control dis- 
trict, and our cities, over a half billion dollars have been spent in 
flood-control structures, aos reservoirs, and things of that nature. 
But as time goes on and these watershed fires recur, these reservoirs 
are filled and lose their effectiveness, and a great deal of effort that 
has been put into the flood-control program there is sacrificed unless 
we can prevent repetitions of these burns. 

Now, Los Angeles County is not seeking assistance by trying to 
pass the burden to the Federal Government alone. You will note 
on that map the Angeles National Forest only covers a part of the 
mountainous areas in the county, and the county and various cities 
have the responsibility for preventing fires outside the Angeles Na- 
tional Forest. Their appropriations annually for preventing fires in 
their watersheds are far greater than the Federal appropri: tions that 
iave been made in the last few years. 

They are, at the present time, studying ways and means of helping 
to reduce the fire loss, both in ag Angeles ‘National Forest and on 
lands outside of the Federal ar And they intend to increase the 
scope of county and local saivition But it will be to no avail unless 
the Forest Service is able to keep up its end of the effort. 

Now, the Angeles National Forest supervisors have in the past ob- 
tained a share Gf the fire-prevention funds that are granted to the 
United States Forest Service. 

In addition, they have looked to flood-control funds from the up- 
stream watershed program to provide funds for some of this need. 
This year such funds are not being budgeted for such purposes. 
The funds must come from the fire-prevention appropriations of the 
United States Forest Service, and I am told that there will be a re- 
duction, instead of an increase, in the fire-prevention activities of the 
Forest Service unless this amendment is granted. 


SUPPORT OF AMENDMENT URGED 


So that it becomes a matter of the utmost importance to Angeles 
County that Senator Kuchel’s amendment is supported by your 
committee. 

In conclusion, I would like to point out that it is just plain good 
business for the Federal er to budget more money for fire 
prevention in our county, at least, for this reason: Last year, the 
total Federal funds appropriated for fire prevention in the Angeles 
National Forest were in the order of $500,000, about $529,000, I believe, 
to be exact. 

However, because of the major fires that occurred in those 4 areas 
shown on the map, it was necessary for the Government to allocate an 
additional $2 million more to suppress the fires after they had started. 

So there is no economy in reducing the fire prevention fund and 
then having to supplement it by several times that amount to sup- 
press the fires after they have started. 
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In Los Angeles County, we believe that all possible should first 
be done to prevent the fires from starting. The county is budgeting 
twice as much annually as the Federal Government has for that 
purpose. But they realize that watershed fires do not recognize the 
boundary between the Angeles National Forest and the unincorpo- 
rated territory of Los Angeles. They can jump jurisdictional lines 
so easily that it is necessary to depend upon an effort on the part of 
the Forest Service to prevent these fires; equal to that put forth by 
the county. 

So I am here to tell you this story; to tell you that Los Angeles 
County is solidly behind Senator Kuchel’s request that you add the 


ors 


sum of $1,373,000 to the Forest Service fire prevention funds, to be 
granted to the southern California national forests, as submitted 
his letter of April 23 of this year. 

Senator Youne. At this point we will place in the record Senator 
Kuchel’s letter of April 23, addressed to the committee requesting 
that the budget of the Department of Agriculture be increased by 
$1,373,000 to enable the United States Forest Service to deal with a 
serious forest fire problem in southern California during the com 
ing season. 

Also to be inserted is a letter I received from Senator Kuchel trans 
mitting a statement prepared by the Honorable William S. Rosecrans, 
relative to the request for additional funds to provide a program of 
fire control in southern California. 

(The communications and statement referred to follow :) 


UNITep STatres SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
April 23, 1954: 
Hon. Miiron R. Youns, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My TDrAr Senator: IT desire to request of the subcommittee that the budget 
of the Department of Agriculture be increased by $1,373,000 to enable the United 
States Forest Service to deal with a serious forest fire problem in southern Cali 
fornia during the coming fire season. 

A series of fires costing more than $1,500,000 to extinguish, and costing mil 
lions of dollars of damage both from fire and subsequent floods, occurred on 
Forest Service lands in southern California during the latter part of 1953. 
Potentially serious flood hazards were created. The increasing population, in 
dustry, commerce and property values in the communities adjacent to the 
forests require more effective fire-control efforts than is possible with the 
regular appropriations to the Forest Service. Prevention of fires in trees, 
brush and grass of the watersheds is considered by the Forest Service to be 
the most effective means of controlling floods originating in the mountain areas 
of southern California. 

The item of $1,373,000 will make it possible for the Forest Service to em 
ploy adequate fire prevention and control forces prior to the 1954 fire season, 
and to purchase equipment to outfit them. This increase in prevention activity 
will reduce the loss of private and public property. It will reduce the threat 
to life of fire. It will reduce the cost to Government, Federal, and local, for 
suppressing fires. It will minimize the danger of flash floods and mud flows, 
with attendant hazard to life and loss of property. (In 1934 such a flood killed 
30 people in Los Angeles County.) It will prevent sedimentation of water 
supply reservoirs, flood-control dams and water-spreading grounds. It will con 
tribute to the proper functioning of downstream flood-control structures (ap 
proximately $500,000,000 of such structures are now in place in southern Cali- 
fornia and it is planned to construct additional structures that will cost an 
equal amount). It will increase the supply of usable water available in south 
ern California. 
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On March 20 of this year, I conferred at Arcadia, Los Angeles County, with 
representatives of the counties of southern California and the Los Angeles 
County Forest Watershed Protective and Rehabilitation Commission. The 
latter was established following the disastrous fires of last December. 

I have studied the entire problem since the meeting, and it is on the basis 
of the conference and this study that I am able to give you my earnest assur- 
ance that the request for $1,373,000 is a necessary one as a step toward the 
prevention of a major disaster in my State. Subsequent to meeting the im- 
mediate need for employment of fire crews and purchase of equipment for their 
work, congressional authorization for the installation of permanent fire con- 
trol in the southern California watersheds will be needed. Most urgently 
needed, as a result of the 1953 fire that destroyed large areas of trees, brush 
and grass, is the item of $1,373,000 for adequate fire control forces during the 
coming fire season. 

The people of southern California, and indeed of the entire State of California, 
will be grateful for the favorable consideration of this request. 

Very sincerely yours, 
THOMAS H, KucHEL. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
April 27, 1954. 
Hon. Mitton R. YOUNG, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations, 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mitton: I transmit herewith a statement prepared by the Honorable 
William S. Rosecrans, chairman of the Board of Forestry of the State of Cali- 
fornia, relative to the request contained in my letter to you dated April 23 for 
funds to provide a program of fire control in southern California. 

| also take this occasion to say that Col. Harold E. Hedger, chief engineer of 
the Los Angeles County Flood Control District, will be in Washington Monday 
and Tuesday relative to this problem. I will be grateful to you if you will appoint 
a time for him to appear before the committee. If you will have your staff call 
my administrative assistant, Mr. Small, word will be conveyed to Colonel Hedger. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
THomMAS H, KucHEt. 


APRIL 27, 1954. 
Subject: Funds needed to provide better fire control in southern California. 
‘he Honorable Mitton R. YouNG, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DeaAR SENATOR: I am presenting this important matter for your consideration, 
as chairman of the California State Board of Forestry. I am also president of 
the Conservation Association of Southern California, and I have served in this 
position for over 20 years. I was president of the American Forestry Association 
for an 8-year period. I am a native of California and during my adult life I 
have had extensive interest and experience in agricultural and water problems. 

This statement is made in support of a request to you from Senator Thomas 
H. Kuchel, dated April 23, 1954, asking that the budget of the Department of 
Agriculture be increased by $1,373,000 to enable the United States Forest Service 
to provide more adequate fire protection for the valuable watershed lands in- 
cluded in the national forests of south California, and to provide this protection 
during the coming fire season. To emphasize the immediacy of the problem, our 
fire season will start within 2 weeks and will not terminate until winter rains 
come, Which may be as late as early January. 

The mountains of southern California are of unique character. They are 
extremely precipitous, For example, Mount San Antonio, which is approximately 
10,500 feet in height, is only 56 miles in a straight line from the ocean. The 
formations present in many instances slopes up to 70 percent. The soils are of 
recent geological origin and are not well consolidated. These mountains serve 
as the watersheds, furnishing the entire water supply for many hundreds of 
thousands of people living within the area. In addition, they have great values 
for recreation. However, a much more important consideration as to these 
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mountains is that if the brush and forest cover is burned, they present a tremen 
dous hazard to possible flood. These floods are caused by rains which may follow 
the fire season. 

To explain this problem somewhat further, California has what is called a 
Mediterranean climate. We have usually a long dry season, often 6 months 
without any rainfall. When rains occur they frequently fall with great intensity. 
In fact, the greatest intensity of rainfall ever recorded in the United States took 
place in Opid’s Camp in the Angeles National Forest. This was a fall of 6 inches 
of rain in 10 minutes. 

In November 1933, adjacent to the city of Glendale, there were burned ap- 
proximately 5,700 acres of forest land in the area which is called Pickens 
Canyon. On the last day of 1933 and on January 1, 1934, 7 inches of rain fell 
in the area in 16 hours. This resulted in what might be described as sheet 
erosion. Thousands of tons of rock and sand of a consistency which might be 
described as liquid concrete, rolled down the small canyons. This caused a loss 
of life to 30 people and perhaps more not identified. The property damage ex- 
ceeded $10 million. During this same rainfall, another canyon area of approxi 
mately the same size, namely, the San Dimas Canyon, recorded the same intensity 
and quantity of rainfall. There was no recorded damage nor flood coming from 
the area. This dramatically explains the urgency of maintaining the brush and 
forest covers on the mountains of southern California. The population of the 
metropolitan area of Los Angeles has more than doubled since 1934. The invest 
ments in industrial operations and in housing have more than quadrupled within 
the same period. Large portions of this population are concentrated immediately 
adjacent to the national forests. Any fire similar to the fire of 1933 followed by 
the same intensity of rainfall could produce a catastrophe 20 or 40 times as 
great. 

It has been my good fortune to travel extensively throughout the world. I 
have observed flood problems in South America, eastern Asia, Asia Minor, 
northern Africa, and in Europe. I can say with great certainty that I know 
of no other area where such a hazard exists adjacent to a large concentration 
of population as we have in the metropolitan area of Los Angeles. Similar 
hazards exist throughout all of southern California. I merely emphasize that 
of the Los Angeles metropolitan area because of its greater intensity. During 
1953 there were a series of disastrous fires in the national forests of southern 
California. T am told that in addition to the regular appropriations, emergency 
funds were drawn from the United States Treasury amounting to approximately 
$1,500,000, to put these fires out. These did not save damage to many thousand 
acres of valuable watershed. 

During January newspapers in southern California featured the great damage 
caused by floods falling on_recently denuded areas. Actually, the rainfall of 
January 1954 was not at all of torrential character and the intensity of fall and 
the quantity of rain were minor, notwithstanding many millions of dollars of 
damage done. I am advised that the United States Forest Service under the 
authority of the Flood Control Act of 1936 has made a careful analysis of a 
system of fire control which is required and of its cost. I am told that the figure 
of $1,373,000 requested by Senator Kuchel has been furnished by the United 
States Forest Service. I, therefore, accept it as a reasonable estimate made by a 
competent organization. I do not know what solution the Congress will provide 
for this important matter. Many of us have thought that it should be handled 
under the upstream flood control projects. IT do know that the Forest Service has 
attempted to get special project funds under the Flood Control Act of 1936, and 
that it has surveyed all of the major watersheds of southern California to de- 
termine the flood prevention needs. All of these surveys indicate that the 
greatest need is the provision of better flood control. Two of the survey reports 
(Los Angeles and Santa Ynez Rivers) have received congressional approval and 
programs are underway. However, due to budget cuts, the accelerated fire 
control programs in these watersheds will be substantially reduced. This is true 
even though I am told that the House has restored $200,000 of the $283,000 
which was available for 1953. Even at the level of $283,000 the fire protection 
provided in these areas was, in my opinion, inadequate. 

To explain this, let me emphasize that while Forest Service appropriations for 
the national forests in southern California have increased in recent years, they 
have not increased in the same proportion as have the costs of protection. They 
have not increased in the same proportion as have the appropriations expended 
by the State of California to protect similar lands, nor in the same degree as 
have those of some of our counties which provide fire protection for wild 
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mountainous lands. A particular weakness is that the fire season provided for 
is not long enough, due to budgetary limitations and that the Forest Service 
has not been in a position to keep as many keymen as desirable throughout the 
entire year. It is my jJudgmentt that the national forests of southern California 
have good fire suppression plans but they are not able to effectuate these plans 

, the degree necessary. It is our judgment that they are not providing pro- 
tection to the same degree as is the State of California for similar areas. I 
would further emphasize that in southern California the most valuable and 
hazardous lands lie in federally owned property under the jurisdiction of the 
United States Forest Service. I should like to remind you that the principal 
reason for the establishment of the national forests in southern California was 
for the purpose of regulating streamflow and improving water conditions in 
this area. 

The phenomenal increase in population, industry, commerce, and the property 
values in general, is recognized nationally. More than ever, it is necessary 
that there watersheds be given adequate protection, something which they are 

ot getting at the present time. I regret that I must say rather bluntly that 
the Federal Government is not living up to its responsibilities on a comparable 
basis to what State and local governments are doing in our area. I think I 
should list in a form of summary some of the benefits that come from better 
fire protection. 

First of all, more adequate fire protection will obviate the necessity of going 
to the Federal Treasury for enormous amounts of money to suppress a fire, 
which after all, still creates the damage. Better fire-control organization and a 
stronger initial attack on fires will inevitably reduce the number of fires that 
become serious as to area. This has been abundantly proven in California by 
all of the fire-control agencies. Better prevention and quicker suppression of 
fires will reduce (1) the loss to property, public and private; (2) reduce the 
threat to life from fire; (3) reduce the actual cost to Government, Federal, 
State, and local, for fire suppression: (4) minimize the danger of flash floods 
ind mud flows from burned-over watersheds, with the attendant hazard to 
life and property; (5) reduce sedimentation of water-supply reservoirs, flood- 
control dams and water spreading grounds: (6) increase the effectiveness of the 
functioning of the flood-control structures. More than $500 million has been 
expended in the Los Angeles Flood Control District. This cost has been borne 
almost equally between the Federal and local governments. 

To conclude, I strongly urge that you use your good offices to secure emergency 
help for this serious situation in southern California. By doing so, you will en- 
able the Federal Government to more properly meet its obligations in our area. 
1 also would like to have you know that we are meeting ours at the present time 
more nearly than the Federal Government. I think that is an argument in 
favor of granting that request made by Senator Kuchel. I also ask your in- 
dulgence for this somewhat lengthy statement. 

Respectfully yours, 
W. S. RoseEcrANsS, 
Chairman, California State Board of Forestry. 


Mr. Hepcrr. The amount of $1,373,000 needed for additional fire 
prevention in southern California embraces four of the national for- 
ests. Mr. William V. Mendenhall, supervisor of the Angeles National 
Forest, has furnished me with the following table which gives a break- 
down of fire control costs at 1953 dollar values. This table includes 
only the cost of personnel (salaries), and cost of fire control equip- 
ment and communication. It does not include cost of maintenance, 
replacement or capital investments. These figures are the annual 
cost of fire control by watersheds based upon the forests’ 100 percent 
fire protection plan. 


Los Padres Forest: Operation coat 
RE icici cose ese tinggi citnna iainen gran snes oeneeplnaennenenenmiinnmartiatiens -. $125, 800 
I nis ncnigianireineeraneinintndinseetuin aehdbepntb is mie tinkanaantpmimitiens a 87, 600 
RD ec Alia setae Siek thas doles lasn Granenep sg cere dbnasapaehotlae dasiéuin dn aoueie ding aa 45, 000 
‘Verpe-remmce ‘GeO aoe ek ta a chesssusne ~ SERS 

UNI. ia ent dedi) ei bites hte eds Sinerdiouess 404, 700 
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Angeles Forest: Operation cost 
Ventura-Santa Clara_-_ , eeu he sgn tiene ~~ $122, 300 
San Gabriel__ wees ican _—" 88, 500 
Santa Ana - i 12, 200 
Los Angeles 300, 000 


Subtotal___- ei ‘ 523, 000 


San Bernardino Forest: 
Santa Ana_-_- ikiididachumnndicinann ws megitiait 210, 600 
San Diego County streams (included in Cleveland Forest). 


Subtotal_____- a s 210, 600 


Cleveland Forest : 
I ii itt tenants ia 34, 100 
San Diego County streams__ ~~~ pdt . ; . 200, 900 


Bubtetel... 


Grand total____.--~_- ies .... 1,378, 000 


Mr. Hepeer. This concludes my testimony. Thank you gentlemen. 

Senator Youne. Thank you. 

In further support of the request made by Senator Thomas H. 
Kuchel to provide additional fire control in the southern counties of 
California I will insert in the record nine telegrams and a letter from 
Senator Kuchel together with an attached letter he received from P. S. 
Magruder, president, Los Angeles Area Council, Boy Scouts of 
America. 

(The telegrams and communications referred to follow :) 


SANTA BARBARA, CAtIF., May 5, 1954. 
Senator MILTon YOUNG, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Board of Supervisors, Santa Barbara County, urgently stresses favorable 
consideration of Senator Kuchel’s request for fire-control funds, southern Cali 
fornia. Essential fire prevention imperative to prevent destruction of valuable 
watersheds and protection of upstream flood-control program Santa Maria River 
A reoccurrence of recent big Dalton fire this county would be ruinous to flood 
control and water-conservation program, 

MARION A, SMITH, 
Chairman, Board of Supervisors 


SAN BERNARDINO, CaLir., May 5, 1954. 
APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Strongly urge that you approve special item in appropriations bill for increasea 
fire protection in southern California. 
Guy L. PuLtey, 
President, Crest Forest Property Owners Association, Crestline, Calif. 


SAN BERNARDINO, Cauir., May 5, 1954. 
Senator Mitton YOUNG, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Would appreciate it if Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations would 
safeguard $1,363,000 fire-control funds for southern California. 


S. WESLEY Break, 
Chairman, San Bernarbino County Board of Supervisors. 
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San Luis Ontspo, CauiF., May 5, 1954. 


Senator MILTON YOUNG, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C 
Your approval for the request of Senator Thomas Kuchel of California for 
appropriation of $1,300,000 for fire-control fund for southern California will be 
greatly appreciated. 
JOHN RUSKOVICH, 
Chairman, Board of Supervisors, San Luis Obispo County. 


Riverside, CALIF., May 6, 1954 


Hon. MILTON R. YOUNG, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C 
Supervisors of Riverside County strongly support request of Senator Thomas 
H. Kuchel for $1,373,000 fire-control funds for southern California. Fire hazard 
acute in this area. Additional Federal protection is needed to supplement local 


efforts 


WILLIAM E. JONEs, 
Chairman, Board of Supervisors, Riverside County, Calif 


SAN Dikeo, CALIF., May 6, 1954. 


Senator MILTON YOUNG, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations: 
Board of supervisors of San Diego County, Calif., went on record May 5, 1953, 
supporting Senator KucHEL’s request for $1,573,000 fire-control funds for southern 
California. 


M. NASLAND, 
Clerk, Board of Supervisors. 


VENTURA, CALIF., May 6, 1954. 
Senator M, YOUNG, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommitte on Agriculture Appropriations, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Board of supervisors, Ventura County, Calif., urges favorable consideration of 
your committee for appropriation of $1,573,000 for fire control in southern Cali 
fornia. Our watersheds are vital to our economy, and poor protection will result 
in loss of lives as well as many millions of dollars in property damage 


L. A. Price, Chairman. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., May 6, 1954. 


Senator MILTON YOUNG, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations, 
Senate Office Building: 

Strongly urge favorable action on request of Senator Kuchel for $1,373,000 
fire-control funds for southern California. Recent fire and flood in this area 
makes imperative such appropriation as needed protection for this heavily 
populated metropolitan community. 

HAROLD W. KEN NeEbY, 
County Counsel, County of Los Angeles 


SALINAS, CALIF., May 10, 1954. 
Hon. MILTon YOUNG, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations: 
We urge your support of Senator Kuchel’s request for $1,373,000 of fire-control 
funds for southern California. 
A. B. JACOBSEN, 
Chairman, Board of Supervisors, Monterey County, Calif. 
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SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
May 4, 1954. 
Hon. Mrivton R. Young, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mirton: In further support of the request contained in my letter of 
April 23 for funds to provide additional necessary fire control in the southern 
counties of California, I submit herewith for the record a letter from Mr. P. 8. 
Magruder, president of the Los Angeles area council of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

Sincerely, 
THoMAsS H, KucHue. 


Boy Scouts or AMERICA, 
Los ANGELES AREA COUNCIL, 
Los Angeles, Calif., April 20, 1954. 
Hon. THOMAs H. KUCHEL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Derar SENATOR: It has come to our attention that you have taken an active 
interest in the problem of providing more adequate and effective protection 
against forest fires in the southern California mountain areas. 

The tremencous loss in this area during the past dry season has pointed more 
forcibly to the need for concerted action by Federal, State, and local agencies 
to prevent such holocaust as occurred last summer and fall. 

As president of the Los Angeles Area Council, Boy Scouts of America, I am 
writing you on behalf of more than 50,000 Scouts and Scouters of our council 
to urge you to do everything in your power at the Federal level to provide 
adequate fire-protection equipment and manpower during the trouble months. 
Certainly here is an area in which an ounce of prevention is worth several 
pounds of cure, and can be many times more effective than the present preven- 
tive effort supplied, at a fraction of the economic loss of one big fire—even if 
we callously disregard the risk to life incurred in such a blaze. 

Our council is one of many youth service groups in the Los Angeles area 
operating large camping facilities in the San Bernardino Mountains. We have 
up to 1,000 boys in camp and moving to and fro on weekends. Their physical 
saiety is a tremendous responsibility. 

We are doing our part locally by maintaining in close cooperation with the 
United States Forestry officials, firebreaks, trails, and roads surrounding our 
property. We have a bulldozer and limited trained manpower available to help 
in emergencies. We train our boy campers to use utmost caution in the use of 
fire, but when weather conditions are as they were last year, we can be the 
helpless recipients of an inferno which may have originated miles away. 

It is therefore our earnest hope that you will give this serious problem your 
full consideration, and its solution your best effort. 

Respectfully, 
P. S. MAGrupER, President. 


NATIONAL ScuHoot Luncu ProGRAM 


STATEMENTS OF MRS. ADA BARNETT STOUGH, EXECUTIVE DIREC- 
TOR, THE AMERICAN PARENTS COMMITTEE, INC.; HARVEY 
ALLEN, NEW YORK CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION; AND MRS. 
RICHARD G. RADUE, NATIONAL CONGRESS CF PARENTS AND 


TEACHERS 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Youne. Mrs. Ada Barnett Stough, executive director of 
the American Parents Committee. 

Won't all of you people come forward who are interested in the 
national school-lunch program ? 
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Mrs. StoucH. My name is Ada Barnett Stough, and I am with the 
American Parents Committee. We have always supported the school- 
lunch program and have always found this committee extremely 
sympathetic. 

I think the only thing I will say this afternoon, in the interest of 
conserving time, is something I told the House. That was that , 
went back into my own home county, Fairbanks County, this yea 
which I had done 2 years ago, to see the school-lunch situation, os 
I visited the schools farthest removed from the city of W ashington, 
which I felt were more typical of the schools that you find in maybe 
other parts of the country. And what I found convinced me that if 
the $15 million were cut off for section 6 funds, which was what the 
Department of Agriculture recommended, as you remember, those 
school-lunch programs would have difficulty. And this is why. 

As you know, the section 32 fund, which all the schools have this 
year, has been used for the beef and the cheese primarily, and some 
honey. 

[ found that the section 6 funds that were being put into those 
schoolrooms were being used magnificently, I thought, very wisely, 
to balance the meals. 

And lunch-room manager after lunch-room manager told me that 
if they did not have section 6 funds, they would have had to spend an 
equivalent number of dollars to buy the canned peas, the peanut 
butter, the fresh orange juice, the canned vegetables, and the canned 
fruits, which they would find necessary to balance the meat and the 
gravy and the cheese, the surplus foods they were serving, which they 
were glad to get, obviously. 

And as I went from one school to another, in some of which I ate 
lunch, these were some of the things I found. 


DISCLOSURES 


For instance, the tomatoes and tomato paste they were combining 
with the cheese to make it more usable and with the meat to make 
it more usable. They were making Italian spaghetti, chili con carne, 
a meat loaf, and cheese and macaroni dishes. The peanut butter they 
were using in cookies. They were making it with honey, which was 
a “32” dollar food, and making it into sandwiches which were very 
palatable and very popular. They were mixing it with other foods 
to eke out the protein and also make it more appetizing. The canned 
peaches they love. 

In one schoolroom I went to, they were using canned peaches 
three times a week. One week they would use it just as canned peaches 
for dessert. Two days from then they were making peach short- 
cake, The third day they were making it with jello and making 
fruit jello. That is the essence. 

I saw lots of other things you would enjoy hearing about. 

In the 2 years’ time I saw great progress in the whole organization 
of the school-lw.ch program in that county. And the school-lunch 
supervisor of the county, with whom I had an interview before I 
started out, said, “I feel we have done a lot for education with the 
school-lunch program.” 
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For some reason or other it was purely an interstate problem. They 
didn’t get their dried milk until quite late this year. And she said, 
they kept calling me, asking “When are we going to get dried milk?” 
They had become so accustomed to using dried milk, and depend on 
it so, that they resented having to go out and buy fluid milk. That is 
just an example of the educational work that has been going on in 
the school-lunch program. 

Senator Younc. Have they all the dried milk they want? 

Mrs. Sroven. They have now. There was some transportation 
problem or some question of inventory or requisition programs, that 
they weren’t getting it in Fairfax County. They have it now, but 
they weren't for a long time. 

Senator Younc. That is too bad. 

Mrs. Srovan. Yes, it is. 

And she said, “The women said they are using it in the homes 
now.” 

Senator Youne. You think it can be a substitute for whole milk? 

Mrs. Srovuan. For people who have low budgets. TI have a sister 
who tells me she buys some each day. Because it helps out, when it 
comes to people who have to manage a household. 


REASONS FOR PROGRAM 


Then one more point which is obvious to vou all, in case you need 
it to make up your record: As you know, the school-lunch program 
exists for two purposes, to serve balanced meals to schoolchildren, 
and also as an outlet for surplus commodities. 

The lunches bought by children have to be balanced lunches that 
have appetite appeal as well as taste appeal. And if we cut off the 
section 6 foods and make those lunch-room people more and more 
dependent on only the section 32 foods, which aren’t always the most 
usable, or aren’t enough in variety to balance the meal, then it seems 
to me we are either running into the danger of pricing the school 
lunches out of the reach of people or making it so unpopular that. we 
don’t have the outlet for the surplus foods that we want. I think 
that in essence sums up what I have to say. 

Senator Youne. We get the most interesting testimony of you 
people from the larger cities. T recall a lady who testified last year 
from New Jersey, or perhaps the year be fore. She did very well. 

Mrs. Rapue. I am Mrs. Richard Radue of the Washington legis 
lation committee of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
the PTA, and I am presenting a statement for Mrs. Clifford N: 
Jenkins, our chairman of legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
a volunteer organization of more than 8 million members, earnestly 
requests your careful consideration of adequate appropriations for 
the school-lunch program. 

This organization is concerned with the welfare of children. One 
of its objectives is “to develop between educators and the general 
public such united efforts as will secure for every child the highest 
oe antages in physical, mental, social, and spiritual education.” We 
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helieve that “all children are our children,” and it is for all children 
that we come before you today. 


SPONSOR OF SCHOOL-LUNCIL PROGRAM 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers was the first sponsor 
of any type of school lunches for children. Long before the idea 
had caught the imagination of either the school people or the general 
public, parent-teacher associations were concerning themselves with 
what children ate for lunch. 

They discovered that children were undernourished, that. some echil- 
dren had little for breakfast and less for lunch, and that. this lack 
of food was causing misfits in the classrooms. Through the coopera 
tion of school nurses, teachers, principals, and, in some cases, welfare 
iwencies in the community, the parent-teacher members began the 
lunch program. In many communities soup was made in the homes 
of members and carried to the school, where it was given to those 
children who were most in need of it. After soup came cocoa, milk, 
ind the well-balaneed hot plate served for a few cents. The most 
needy were carried on the books—their lunches paid for out of the 
parent-teacher funds; the rest paid just the cost of the lunch. The 
program grew like Topsy. New schools were built and equipped with 
cafeterias, but the parent-teacher associations continued to serve os 
cooks, waitresses, bookkeepers, cashiers, and managers. Studies were 
developed to show the importance of food to the health of the child, 
the relationship of food to the mental development of the child, and 
the effect of a good lunch program on his emotional stability. 

The next step was the school-lunch program as a part of the State 
departments of health. The school lunch had found its place in the 
curriculum of the school program. 

Since 1947, when the Federal School Lunch Act was passed, the Na 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers has concerned itself with 
the amount of the appropriation placed in the Federal budget for the 
school-lunch program. Our members have been impressed with the 
erowth of the program and with the numbers of children availing 
themselves of a suitable lunch. 


PROGRAM PARTICIPATION 


This year over 10 million children are participating in the program, 
against 6 million in 1947. Previously many of these children went 
through the day inadequately fed. Perhaps no program that comes 
under Federal-State sponsorship has accomplished so much good. 
Hungry children make misfits in the classroom; a full stomach and 
the child is ready for a learning experience. 

We note that in 1954 the sum of $15 million was appropriated for 
commodity procurement under section 6, and that this sum was not 
requested by the Bureau of the Budget for 1955. The President has 

said that “it is expected that larger Federal contributions of surplus 
agricultural commodities will be made to the program.” It has been 
claimed that the savings provided by the increases in section 82 dona- 
tions would enable the schools to buy the commodities previously pur- 
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chased under section 6. It is inconceivable to us that surplus foods as 
such can be counted as an equivalent saving to the program. They 
supplement the program, they enrich the program, but many of them 
can be used only as additions to the regular lunch menus. 
Moreover, excess quantities of butter, cheese, apples, nuts, yes, even 
turkeys, desirable as they are in themselves, can result in additional 
storage and distribution costs, and in problems of assimilation. 


SECTION 6 PURCHASES 


There is still a vital need for section 6 purchases, particularly fresh 
fruits and vegetables, and we urge that the 1955 budget include the 
+15 million for their purchase. 

The school-lunch program is one that helps to build strong, healthy 
citizens of all of the children of all of the people. As parents and 
teachers we appeal to you to support the school Nii +h program in its 
entirety—both in cash payments to States and in commodity procure- 
ment. The school population increases yearly. We do not ask for a 
school-lunch appropriation equivalent to this increase. We merely 
ask that the 1954 appropriation be sustained for 1955. 

Senator Young. I think Senator Ellender started a good program 
when he introduced this legislation. 

What year was that? 

Senator Ettenper. 1947. 

Mr. Aten. 1947 was the first year when the act applied. It was 
enacted in June of 1946. 

Senator ELtenper. That is what I thought. 

Senator Youne. Do you have a statement Mr. Allen? 

Mr. Auten. I am Harvey Allen, representing the American School 
Food Service Organization, an organization of some 5,000 school peo- 
ple who are engaged directly in the operation of their school-lunch 
programs in their respective communities. 


STATISTICAL DATA 


I have here, Mr. Chairman, a summary of some statistical data on the 
status of the national school-lunch program, which I can offer for the 
record without taking the time to read, and then confine my remarks 
solely to the budget request of the department and some of the argu- 
ments that are introduced to justify it. 

In its budget request to the Department, the Department of Agricul- 
ture requested a reduction in the school-lunch program for 1955 from 
the amount authorized for the current year to $68 million for next 
year. This reduction was to be accomplished by the elimination of 
section 6 commodity purchases. 

The justification that was offered by the Department of Agriculture 
for this cut is the expectation that there will be increased quantities of 
surplus commodities available for distribution to schools next year, 
and that these surplus commodities will afford the schools sufficient 
savings to offset the loss of section 6 commodities. 

I believe in that regard they may well have argued that while the 
commodities will not be the same kinds of commodities, nevertheless 
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they would afford the school sufficient savings to go out and buy them to 
make the products, for example, that they need to make other prod- 
ucts acceptable. 

We believe that there is a serious weakness in this argument, and 
furthermore, we believe that some of the statements that have been 
made by Department of Agriculture officials in their efforts to support 
the argument are extremely misleading. 

The weakness is the fact that the kinds and quantities of surplus 
commodities that would be available in 1955 is largely a matter of con- 
jecture. The statements that are misleading are those which purport 
to show that surplus commodities afford the schools savings equivalent 
to the dollar value placed on these commodities by the U ‘SD. \. This 
is not true, and I will attempt to explain why. But first, I would like 
to speak very briefly about the section 32 estimates. 

I tried very diligently to obtain from the Director of the Budget 
some information as to how these estimates were arrived at so that I 
might discuss the matter more intelligently with this committee and 
with the committee in the House. 

However, the response I got was very, very general. And, as a re- 
sult of this reluctance on the part of the Bureau of the Budget to ex- 
plain the basis for its estimates, I do not know how the total of $150 
million § in section 32 commodities was arrived at. 

I do know, however, that the estimate is the sum of numerous in- 
dividual commodity estimates and includes many commodities such 
as fruits and vegetables that the Government does not now own. 

I also know that these estimates were made sarly last fall, far in 
advance of the current season. 

In addition, I can surmise that in order to arrive at those total 
estimates, each commodity section in the Department of Agriculture 
must have been asked to predict the possible obligations the Govern- 
ment might incur if certain conditions developed. 

Since the conditions which influenced crop surpluses are such un- 
predictable factors as weather and market conditions, it is obvious 
th at each commodity estimate is highly tentative and represents a pos- 
sibility rather than a probability. 

The su. of all these individual estimates must be even more tenta- 
tive, since it is not at all likely that every one of the commodities 
listed would become surplus nor that those that do will require the 
generous estimates of expenditures that have been made. 

There is only one possible conclusion. Except for those commod- 
ities which the Government already owns, the amounts and kinds of 
surplus commodities that would be available to schools in the year 
ahead is entirely a matter of conjecture. 


GOVERNMENT-OWNED COMMODITIES 


Also, in using these estimates of possible obligation as the basis 
for the budget requests, the Department of Agric ulture has overlooked 
the important fact that there is a practical limit to the quantities of 
a given commodity that the school-lunch program can absorb. This 
is especially true of the commodities the Government already owns. 
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or 


It is not likely, for example, that many schools will be able to use 
any more butter, cheese, dried milk, or canned beef than they are 
already using. Thus, it is this practic al limit in the school’s ability 
to use a given commodity that is determining, and not the total 
quantities of the commodity that may become available. 

Now, as regards the dollar value of section 32 commodities, the 
amounts spent by the Government on surplus commodities distributed 
to schools do not represent equivalent dollar savings to sponsors of 
school-lunch programs. It would be very difficult if not impossible, 
we submit, for the Department of Agriculture to demonstrate that 
section 32 commodities afford savings to school-lunch sponsors of even 
50 percent of the amounts at which these commodities are valued by 
the Government. 

The principal reason for this difference is that many surplus com 
modities can be used only as additions to the regular lunch menus; 

and that although these additions provide the nutritive values to the 
chik lren, they do not afford savings to the sponsors of school-lunch 
programs. 

On the contrary, they represent in many instances additional costs 
to sponsors to the extent of the storage and distribution expenses that 
are incurred after the receipt of the commodities in bulk shipments 
from the Department of Agriculture. 


MILK USE 


One very good example of this, Mr. Chairman, and quite pertinent 
to some of the discussion earlier this afternoon: In New York City, 
as in most communities, we do not use dried milk as a substitute for 
fresh fluid milk. We seek to introduce it into the menus in ways 
that will provide additional values. 

In our case, among others, we have increased the milk content of 
our bread, with the result not only of providing a more nutritious 
product but of providing a more palatable product, with the result 
that our children are eating more bread, and not only consuming more 
milk in the process but also consuming more wheat and the other 
materials that go into the bread. 

Senator Youne. How do you sell that item to the bakers ? 

Mr. Avien. Well, we write our specifications, and advertise it for 
bid, and in those specifications we require that the bread be produced 
in conformance with our requirements. We provide it shall have 
10 percent of dried milk solids. 

Senator Ettenper. Do the bakers have to buy the milk? Do you 
furnish it? 

Mr. Auten. We furnish the donated milk, which is available to us, 
and with the permission and understanding of the Department of 
Agriculture, and under what we believe to be adequate controls; that 
doesn’t reduce the price of the bread to us, but it does provide these 
added values, both in nutritive value and in palatability. 

I could cite many other examples where we have done similar 
things. 

Senator Youne. You increase the use of bread, too? 

Mr. Auten. Yes. I have a little personal bias. It provides a 
loaf of bread that resembles the old-fashioned loaf of bread our 
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mother and grandmothers produced as against the more prevalent 
type of commercial bread that is offered today. It has a cake-like 
texture. We think it has a better flavor. But, in any event, it is 
consumed in greater quantities, 

Senator ELLenper. Were you able to furnish the necessary dried 
milk to these bakers who made it? 

Mr. Auten. Yes. Within our allotments, Senator, of dried milk, 
we exhaust all of the means of using it in our own cooking, and then 
we look for other ways of introducing it into the menus. 

Senator Extenper. Do they make those batches separately for you ¢ 

Mr. Auuen. Yes, sir, they do. And if I may take just another 
moment to tell you of the impact of this, not only is this bread now 
being produced for use in our schools, but at least one commercial 
baker is producing a comparable loaf of bread for sale through com 
mercial outlets, buying the necessary dried milk in order to do so. 

I think Mrs. Stough remarked that that bread has reached Wash- 
ineton, 

Mrs. Sroueu. I am interested because when I had lunch with 
Harvey Allen 2 years ago, he was telling me about what was going 
on in New York and in fact some of the difficulties the bakers were 
having in shipping it in interstate commerce and so on. I won't go 
into all that. 

We are now getting it here under the name of Cornell Bread. 

Mr. Auten. It was our school of nutrition at Cornell University 
that offered this improved formula. It was first offered through co- 
ops in Ithaca and then in New York City. 

Mrs. Sroucu. I can’t get it in Virginia, which is interesting. I live 
in Virginia, but buy Cornell bread in Washington to take home to 
Virginia, because it 1s a delicious bread. 

Senator ELLenper. Does the bread cost more? 

Mrs. Stroucn. More, I believe, than the regular commercial breads, 
but not any more than the qui lity bread like | *epperidge Farms that 
I consume anyway. 

Senator Youna. I mail a number of copies of these hearings to 
people out in North Dakota, mostly farmers, who, I think would be 
very much interested in testimony like this. 

Mr, Auten. Thank you very much for the time we had to discuss 
that example. 


EVALUATION OF COMMODITIBS 


To return to the difference between the Department’s evaluation 
of the commodities and the actual savings they represent to the spon- 
sors, those surplus commodities that can be used to replace other 
commodities in the menus represent savings equivalent only to the 
value of the commodities they replace. Butter, for ex: imple, generally 
permits a saving of 20 cents a pound, the cost of the oleomargarine it 
replaces, and not the 69 cents per pound at which it is valued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. In this one item alone, 
therefore, the difference between the Department’s valuation of the 
1955 estimate and the actual saving which it would afford to the 
school-lunch program is nearly $25 million. 

Sunilar iorens ‘es exist with regard to other commodities. 
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For thts reason we feel that the figures which have been adduced 
by the Department of Agriculture, representing the value of section 
32 commodities, misstate the values so far as the actual savings that 
the sponsors can make are concerned. 

The value of surplus commodity donations to the school-lunch pro- 
gram lies more in the opportunities they afford for enriching the 
menus served to children, and less in the funds which they release for 
the purchase of other foods. 

= ome it must be recognized that even if there should be an increase 
of $25 million in the amount of surplus commodities available to the 
schools next year, which is not at all certain, this increase would not 
provide sufficient savings to offset the loss of $15 million in the school 
lunch programs. 

We believe that the school-lunch program provides a means for dis 
posing of surplus agricultural products in a manner that is well 
accepted by the public, and we welcome these donations for the addi 
tional benefits they afford the children, but we also believe that their 
dollar value to the school-lunch program is greatly overstated by those 
who wish to reduce the school-lunch appropriation. 


SECTION 32 COMMODITIES 


We believe, with regard to these section 32 commodities, that the real 
answer lies, both so far as our children and the farmers are concerned, 
in providing sufficient Federal appropriations, in cash and in section 
6 commodities, to enable the sponsors to expand their school-lunch 
program and thereby broaden the base for the consumption of surplus 
commodities as they occur from time to time. 

In summary, then, I would like to emphasize that the budget requests 
reduce to $68 million the amount of Federal assistance that would be 
guaranteed by legislative action, and make any assistance above that 
amount a combination of chance and administrative discretion, at a 
time when the needs of the school-lunch program are greater than 
ever before. 

Secondly, it abrogates important provisions of section 6 of the 
National School Lunch Act; wise provisions if I may say so. 

And third, it is based on certain assumptions regarding section 32 
commodities, the validity of which is open to serious question, as I 
have attempted to point out. 

We therefore urge your committee to recommend that the Senate 
sustain the House in its action to restore the full amount of the cut. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Ellender. 

Senator Youne. Thank you. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


We will place in the record at this point a letter from Congressman 
Utt, enclosing correspondence from Norine Jack, supervisor of cafe- 
terias, La Mesa-Spring Valley City School District in California. 

Also a letter addressed to Senator Bridges from Pauline D. Clarke. 
manager, Chester School Lunch, Chester, N. H. 

(The communications referred to follow :) 
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CHESTER, N. H., April 29, 1954. 
Hon. STYLes BripGes, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Str: Thank you very much for the attention you gave to the matter of 
the appropriation of section 6, USDA foods for the school-lunch program, also 
for following it up. 

Perhaps the problem of a good school-lunch prgram is more acute in this little 
town than in many places. Most of us are not well off financially. Many 
mothers have to work to make ends meet. Ten percent of the 150 children tak- 
ing lunches are on the free list. You see it is important for us. 

We home folks here in New Hampshire (especially we Republicans) feel that 
we can depend on you to understand our problems and to do the right thing. 

Very sincerely yours, 
PAULINE D. CLARKE, 
Wanager, Chester School Lunch. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 28, 1954. 
Hon. STYLES BRIDGES, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR MR, CHAIRMAN: In view of the fact that the Federal school-lunch appro- 
priation bill for 1955 is now in your committee, I am taking the liberty of for- 
warding a letter from the supervisor of cafeterias of the La Mesa-Spring Valley 
City School District in La Mesa, Calif., with the hope you may find it of value in 
your studies. 

Due to the position Miss Jack holds, I feel that the points she brings out are 
worthy of your consideration. 

Cordially yours, 
JAMEs B. Urt, Member of Congress. 


LA MESA-SPRING VALLEY Crry ScHoot District, 
La Mesa, Calif., April 21, 1954. 
Hon. JAMES B. Urt, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR Mr. Urr: As a member of the American School Food Service Association, 
I am urging you to keep the amount of the Federal school-lunch appropriation 
for 1955 the same as for 1954. 

Everyone familiar with the operation of school-lunch programs knows that 
no one can really tell at this time what commodities will be surplus next year. 
Secondly, there is a practical limit to the amount of any commodity that a 
school can use. Very few schools, for example, will be able to use any more 
surplus butter, dried milk, cheese, or canned beef than they are already using. 
Finally, many surplus commodities can be used only as additions to the school- 
lunch menus and do not save the schools any money that would be used for 
other foods. Thus, the loss of section 6 commodities will not be offset to the 
degree claimed and States and local communities, already hard pressed to meet 
the financial burden which increased school enrollments entail, will be obligated 
to find some other way of making up this loss. 

Very truly yours, 
NorINE JACK, 
Supervisor of Cafeterias. 


Senator Youna. The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 35 p. m., Monday, May 3, 1954, a recess was taken 
until 10 a. m., Tuesday, May 4, 1954.) 
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TUESDAY, MAY 4, 1954 


Unirep Stares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a, m., pursuant to recess, in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Milton R. Young (chairman of the subcommittee ) 
presiding. 
Present: Senators Young, Ferguson, Russell, Hayden, and Ellender. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Marker News SERVICES 


STATEMENTS OF JAMES D. SARTWELLE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESI- 
DENT, PORT CITY STOCKYARDS CO., HOUSTON, TEX.; AND JOE G. 
MONTAGUE, GENERAL COUNSEL, TEXAS & SOUTHWESTERN 
CATTLE RAISERS ASSOCIATION 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Youne. The committee will come to order. 

Gentlemen, we are glad to see you. Do you have a prepared state- 
ment ? 

Mr. Sartwee. Yes, sir. 

Senator Younc. Do you want to read your statement or have it 
inserted in the record ¢ 

Mr. Sartwexe. I would like to do both, if I could, read the state- 
ment and file it here, and make a few remarks. 

Senator Youne. Will you proceed, then ? 

Mr. Sarrwecxe. All right, sir. My name is James D. Sartwelle, 
executive vice president of the Port City Stockyards Co., Livestock 
Exchange Building, 4905 Calhoun Road, Houston, Tex. I represent 
the views of producer patrons and market interests of the Houston 
Livestock Market (No. 4 United States calf market). 


HOUSTON MARKET NEWS SERVICE 


On or about July 1, 1937, the United States Government, through 
its Secretary of Agriculture inaugurated a market news service at 
the Port City Stockyards in Houston, Tex., a publie posted livestock 
market operated under the supervision of the Packers and Stock- 
vards Division of the USDA. This news service, provided by the 
Livestock Market News Service of the USDA, was inaugurated by 
the United States pursuant to authority of the Congress who provided 
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a specific appropriation for same. This action by the Congress was 
taken as a result of, and in answer to, requests from multitudinous 
livestock producers and other interested parties in and about the gulf 
coast area of Texas. 

At the time, Houston’s livestock market was ranked as approxi- 
mately the 20th calf market in the United States, but was growing in 
importance as an area of production as well as consumption of meat 
and meat byproducts. 

Through the years, the Houston market progressed, as its potential 
was assessed in 1937; to the point that in 1953 the market was ranked 
as the fourth United States calf market in salable receipts (see exhibit 
A, attached). 

From 1937 until 1953, a span of 16 years, the Livestock Market News 
Service, USDA, maintained its service at the Houston market render- 
ing invaluable aid to the progress of the Texas livestock industry and 
to that of other Western and Southwestern States. For the first time in 
history the gulf coast cattleman and others had access to, and used, an 
impartial intelligent livestock market reporting service that utilized 
a uniform application of class and grade standards in its reports. 
Most importantly, this Government agency, because it was a Federal 
agency using class and grade standards uniformly applied throughout 
the county; for the first time correlated and contrasted local market 
conditions with nearby as well as distant markets, thus enabling the 
livestock producer to intelligently select a market or markets for his 
most profitable use. 


REPORTS BY RADIO AND TELEGRAPH 


The market information provided by the USDA was disseminated 
to the public by radio direct from the market—the stockyards—the 
telegraph—to other markets—daily and weekly newspapers and by 
livestock magazines. These vital market reports were thus available 
to any interested person and were particularly useful to the small 
producers who had not the means to secure market information from 
other sources. 

Now after 16 years of successful public service, there are individuals 
within the Department of Agriculture who would destroy, and have 
destroyed, the practical usefulness of the Livestock Market News 
Service at Houston and other livestock markets. Their announced 
authority for such unwarranted and unwise action is a so-called pro- 
gram for development of the market news service submitted to the 
Congress with the USDA’s budget estimate for fiscal year 1951. 


BASIC CATEGORIES FINANCING PLAN 


Heart of the Department’s program is a plan of financing the opera- 
tions of the news service based on specific categories into which each 
news service office would be placed after an alleged analysis of the 
significance of the marketing information involved. Three categories 
were established as follows: 

Category I: Includes reporting of information of national signifi- 
cance with financing recognized as a Federal responsibility. 
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Category II: Includes reporting of information of broad regional 
significance with financing recognized as a joint Federal and State 
responsibility. 

Category III: Includes reporting of information of localized sig- 
nificance with financing recognized as a State or local responsibility. 

Authority for the financing scheme, above outlined, is cited by the 
Department as a portion of this committee’s 1950 report wherein the 
committee directed the USDA to prepare and submit a program for 
its marketing services— 
with particular emphasis placed upon obtaining a larger share of the funds from 
State and local contributions, 

The special categories financing plan was formulated, however, with 
an understanding that the— 
basic core of the entire service must be a Federal responsibility in order to 
assure uniformity, completeness and continuity of service to meet the national 
marketing problem, 

Pursuant the program, the USDA Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice Marketing Division, sometime during 1953, secretly decided to 
place the Houstion oflfice of the Livestock Market News Service in 
category III. On or about October 1, 1953, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture entered into an agreement with the State of Texas whereby said 
State would continue reporting the livestock market at Houston as 
yrimarily a State responsibility. Subject contract is understood to 
. for a term ending June 30, 1954, 

Subsequent to said agreement, or about October 23, 1953, and then, 
and only then, the industry was informed of the plan; not as an accom- 
plished fact, but as a possibility. Despite our objections to such a 
proposal and an offer of practical solutions; Federal personnel were 
removed from the station and replaced by one inexperienced, unquali- 
fied State employee on or about January 1, 1954. 

Being unable to secure administrative relief, a brief was filed with 
the House Committee on Agriculture, sitting in public hearing, in 
Waco, Tex., January 13, 1954. (See exhibit B.) This brief pointed 
out basie errors in the Department’s program, disagreed with their 
arbitrary action relative the Houston market and offered specific sug- 
gestions for solution of the problem, all for the record. 

Since the House committee had restricted their grassroots hearings 
to long-range problems, particularly that of subsidy payments and 
acreage allotment, no immediate action was had nor expected. 

Subsequent to the House committee’s Waco hearing, we have con- 
tinued to seek relief from the Department via much correspondence 
and personal visits with numerous officials of the Department in 
Washington. In every instance the petitioners have been rebuffed and 
request for relief denied for various reasons, all invalid, but princi- 
pally because the Department’s program was thought of, by its offi- 
cials, as a mandate from this committee. 

The Department further contends that its program is not subject 
to correction in any way, therefore will not be changed. This posi- 
tion is taken despite proof to the contrary and a specific request for 
resumption of the Federal service at the Houston market by many 
thousands of livestock producers represented by the Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers Association. (See exhibit C, resolution No. 10.) 
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While it is agreed that the Department of Agriculture should obtain 
more funds for its operation of various services from the States and 
local contributions ; same should be done without harm to the efficiency 
of the service involved. Basic principles of public services should not 
be contravened for the Government, just as an individual, runs the 
risk of being pennywise, but pound foolish. 

The basic categories financing plan aforementioned is impractical 
in essence and arbitrarily administered, however fine it may appear on 
paper. Who is to say, in other than an arbitarary manner, just when 
and where the influence of any of the thirty-odd livestock markets 
curently serviced by the Market News Service begins or ends ? 


NETWORK OF TERMINAL MARKETS 


Actually, these terminal markets are a network, interrelated, yet 
independent one from the other, and trading adequately reported 
therefrom is the basis for all livestock prices in the United States. 
The keystone is the Federal Market News Service because it uses and 
uniformly applies class and grade standards throughout the country. 
The basic categories plan contravenes this basic element of market 
reporting because the Federal Government does not maintain respon 
sibility for, nor adequate authority over, any joint operation except 
in those instances where Federal employees actually report the 
markets. 

The program for development of the Market News Service sub 
mited to the Congress for fiscal 1951 is now contradictory to the basic 
principles of Reorganization Plan No. 2, as approved by the Congress. 
The USDA, under plan No. 2, is authorized and directed to shift the 
emphasis of its operations to marketing and away from production, 
and rightly so. The livestock industry today needs more market 
news service than ever before. It is not getting the required service 
under the Department program. 

Regardless of the source of funds, whether a State contributes 10 
or 90 percent of the funds required, the Federal Government should 
administer, control, and otherwise operate the Livestock Market News 
Service. This is the only practical, intelligent manner in which 
Federal class and grade standards, as now constituted, can be pre- 
served and used by the livestock industry. Anything less will, in time, 
bring chaos. 


IMPORTANCE OF HOUSTON MARKET 


Designation, by the Department via its specific categories plan, of 
the Houston livestock market is in total disregard of the facts and was, 
and is, an arbitrary and discriminatory action. The Houston market 
as the No. 4 United States calf market is a primary and price-deter- 
mining market for a large area—not only in Texas but many South- 
eastern States such as Louisiana, Mississippi, and Georgia. 

It is located in the heart of one of the world’s most populous cattle- 
producing areas, yet its production potential is today only meagerly 
realized. Moreover, the market is situated in one of America’s most 
r apidly growing popul: ition centers. 

Currently there is little livestock grain-fed in the area, therefore 
the Houston market is also utilized by far-western (California, 
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Arizona) and midwestern farmer- fee «lers to purchase many thousands 
of feeder and stocker calves each year. 

The Department, in defending their action, point out that the mar- 
ket is relatively unimportant for the other species of livestock. Such 
is true but not a valid reason for category III designation. The mar- 
ket was important enough 16 years ago, ranking approximately 
20th in the Nation, to establish thereat the Federal News Service, 
therefore their position is inconsistent. Actually, this raw new coun- 
try of the Texas gulf coast operates a cow and calf economy conse- 
que ntly the industry’ s only salable products is its calves, 

The industry has progressed from 20th to 4th in calf receipts 
in 16 years with the aid of the News Service and it is reasonable 
to expect improvement of, and an increase in, the marketing of finished 
mature cattle in the future. That Houston is primarily a calf mar 
ket, without a great volume of other livestock species, is all the more 
valid, practical reason for it to be served by the Federal Service. 

In discussions and correspondence with the Department earlier in 
the year, its last argument in favor of its action was always to the 
effect that your petitioner’s objections were actually nebulous fears, 
that only after experience with its so-called State- Federal operation 
could we, in good conscience, protest. Throughout its early argu- 
ments, the Department also made definite statements that the effic iency 
of the service would be maintained, that the industry had nothing to 
fear because the Federal Government would supervise and coordinate 
the joint service. 

After 4 months of operation by the so-called State-Federal service, 
market news, as known previously, i is now almost nonexistent. Actu 
ally, from the day the Texas Market News Service took control of 
the station there began an almost systematic mutilation of what had 
once been a magnificent public service. These events followed: 

An unqualified, inexperienced political appointee was assigned 
as the Houston market reporter. He was not and has not been 
supervised or coordinated by either his employer or the Federal 
Governnanet. 

. The Federal clerk-typist was removed, not from the payroll, 
but simply transferred downtown. The State did not replace said 
clerk, leaving one inexperienced, bewildered person to do a highly 
a job formerly done by two experienced persons. 

The State Market News Service, even though it contracted to 
db a job only 4 months previously, canceled its contract (as of May 1) 
with Western Union, who provided teletype service so necessary for 
proper news-service work. This action, with the increasingly inefli- 
cient reporting, completed the slaughter of Houston livestock market 
reporting as a useful service to the public. (See exhibit D.) 

The current situation is utterly fantastic—there is just not market 
news service at Houston today. Producers and others are growing 
restive, confused, and can’t quite understand why this situation was 
allowed to happen, especially when they iearn that a new market 
hews station is established in Amarillo, Tex., with the same Federal 
emplovee in charge that had previously reported the Houston market. 
(See exhibit E.) 

Such action proves again the inconsistency of the Department’s 
program and further proves the charge of discrimination in its 
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administration. New stations should be provided the industry, but 
not at the expense of the established service. 

The only practical solution to the overall problem is Federal opera- 
tion of the Livestock Market News Service regardless of the source 
of amount of funds. Certainly the only hope for the continued 
progress of livestock producers in the Texas gulf coast area is the 

resumption and reinstatement of the Federal service at the Houston 
livestock market. 

We do, therefore, earnestly petition the honorable committee to 
recommend to the Congress a specific appropriation of funds neces- 
sary to provide said Federal Livestock Market News Service, includ- 
ing leased-wire service, at the Houston, Tex., livestock market during 
fiscal 1955. Moreover, we do respectfully request that interim funds 
be appropriated in order that said Federal News Service may be 
reinstated prior to July 1, 1954. 

Further, we do earnestly pray the honorable committee to direct 
the Secretary of Agriculture to not only maintain, but improve 
the Livestock Market News Service at Houston and elsewhere, to 
such extent that vitally needed uniform Federal class and grade 
standards remain available to the livestock industry everyday, every- 
where in the United States. 

Thank you. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Youne. Your statement will be made a part of the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


A PETITION IN THE MATTER OF A REQUEST FOR A SPECIFIC APPROPRIATION FOR OPERA- 
TION AND MAINTENANCE OF LIVESTOCK MARKET NEWS SERVICES BY THE UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AT THE Houston, Tex., Pusiic Livestock 
MARKET 


My name is James D. Sartwelle, executive vice president of the Port City Stock- 
yards Co., Livestock Exc hange Building, 4905 Calhoun Road, Houston, Tex. I 
represent the views of producer patrons and market interests of the Houston live- 
stock market (No. 4, United States calf market). 


I 


On or about July 1, 1937, the United States Government, through its Secretary 
of Agriculture, inaugurated a market news service at the Port City stockyards 
in Houston, Tex., a public posted livestock market operated under the supervision 
of the Packers and Stockyards Division of the USDA. This news service, pro- 
vided by the Livestock Market News Service of the USDA, was inaugurated by the 
United States pursuant authority of the Congress who provided a specific appro- 
priation for same. This action by the Congress was taken as a result of, and in 
answer to, requests from multitudinous livestock producers and other interested 
parties in and about the gulf coast area of Texas. 

At the time, Houston's livestock market was ranked as approximately the 
20th calf market in the United States, but was growing in importance as an area 
of production as well as consumption of meat and meat byproducts. 


II 


Through the years, the Houston market progressed, as its potential was 
assessed in 1987, to the point that in 1953 the market was ranked as the fourth 
United States calf market in salable receipts (see exhibit A, attached). 

From 1937 until 1953, a span of 16 years, the Livestock Market News Service, 
USDA, maintained its service at the Houston market, rendering invaluable aid to 
the progress of the Texas livestock industry and to that of other Western and 
Southwestern States. For the first time in history the gulf coast cattleman and 
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others had access to, and used, an impartial, intelligent livestock market reporting 
service that utilized a uniform application of class and grade standards in its 
reports. Most importantly, this Government agency, because it was a Federal 
egency using class and grade standards uniformly applied throughout the coun- 
trv. for the first time correlated and contrasted local market conditions with 
nearby as well as distant markets, thus enabling the livestock producer to 
intelligently select a market or markets for his most profitable use, 

The market information provided by the USDA was disseminated to the public 
hy radio direct from the market (the stockyards), telegraph (to other markets), 
daily and weekly newspapers and by livestock magazines. These vital market 
reports were thus available to any interested person and were particularly useful 
to the small producers who had not the means to secure market information from 
other sources. 

III 


Now after 16 years of successful public service, there are individuals within 
the Department of Agriculture who would destroy, and have destroyed, the 
practical usefulness of the Livestock Market News Service at Houston and 
other livestock markets. Their announced authority for such unwarranted and 
unwise action is a so-called program for development of the Market News Service 
submitted to the Congress with the USDA's budget estimate for fiscal year 1951. 

Heart of the Department’s program is a plan of financing the operations of the 
News Service based on specific categories into which each News Service office 
would be placed after an alleged analysis of the significance of the marketing 
information involved. Three categories were established as follows: 

Category I: Includes reporting of information of national significance with 
financing recognized as a Federal responsibility. 

Category II: Includes reporting of information of broad regional significance 
with financing recognized as a joint Federal and State responsibility. 

Category IIIT: Includes reporting of information of localized significance with 
financing recognized as a State or local responsibility. 

Authority for the financing scheme, above outlined, is cited by the Department 
as a portion of this committee’s 1950 report wherein the committee directed the 
USDA to prepare and submit a program for its marketing services, “with par- 
ticular emphasis placed upon obtaining a larger share of the funds from State 
and local contributions.” 

The special categories financing plan was formulated however with an under- 
standing that the basic core of the entire service must be a Federal responsibility 
in order to assure uniformity, completeness, and continuity of service to meet 
the national marketing problem. 


Iv 


Pursuant the program, the USDA Commodity Stabilization Service, Marketing 
Division, sometime during 1953, secretly decided to place the Houston office of 
the Livestock Market News Service in category III. On or about October 1, 1953, 
the Secretary of Agriculture entered into an agreement with the State of Texas 
whereby said State would continue reporting the livestock market at Houston 
as primarily a State responsibility. Subject contract is understood to be for 
a term ending June 30, 1954. 

Subsequent to said agreement, on or about October 23, 1953, and then, and 
only then, the industry was informed of the plan: not as an accomplished fact, 
but as a possibility. Despite our objections to such a proposal and an offer of 
practical solutions; Federal personnel were removed from the station and re- 
placed by one inexperienced, unqualified State employee on or about January 1, 
1954. 


v 


Being unable to secure administrative relief, a brief was filed with the House 
Committee on Agriculture, sitting in public hearing, in Waco, Tex., January 13, 
1954 (see exhibit B). This brief pointed out basic errors in the Department’s 
program, disagreed with their arbitrary action relative the Houston market and 
offered specific suggestions for solution of the problem, all for the record. Since 
the House committee had restricted their grassroots hearings to long-range prob- 
lems, particularly that of subsidy payments and acreage allotment, no immediate 
action was had nor expected. 

Subsequent to the House committee’s Waco hearing, we have continued to seek 
relief from the Department via much correspondence and personal visits with 
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numerous Officials of the Department in Washington. In every instance the peti 
tioners have been rebuffed and request for relief denied for various reasons, al! 
invalid, but principally because the Department's program was thought of, by 
its officials, as a mandate from this committee. The Department further contends 
that its program is not subject to correction in any way, therefore will not be 
changed. This position is taken despite proof to the contrary and a specific re 
quest for resumption of the Federal service at the Houston market by many 
thousands of livestock producers represented by the Texas and Southwestern Cat 
tle Raisers Association (see exhibit C, resolution No, 10). 


VI 


While it is agreed that the Department of Agriculture should obtain mors 
funds for its operation of various services from the States and/or local contribu 
tions; same should be done without harm to the efficiency of the service involved 

sasic principles of public services should not be contravened for then Govern 
ment, Just as an individual, runs the risk of being pennywise, but pound foolish 

The basic-categories financing plan aforementioned is impractical in essence 
and arbitrarily administered, however fine it may appear on paper. Who is to 
say, in other than an arbitrary manner, just when and where the influence 
of any of the 30-odd livestock markets currently serviced by the Market News 
Service begins or ends? Actually, these terminal markets are a network, inter 
related, yet independent one from the other, and trading adequately reported 
therefrom is the basis for all livestock prices in the United States. The key- 
stone is the Federal Market News Service because it uses and uniformly ap 
plies class and grade standards throughout the country. The basic-categories 
plan contravenes this basic element of market reporting because the Federal! 
Government does not maintain responsibility for, nor adequate authority over, 
any joint operation except in those instances where Federal employees actually 
report the markets. 

The program for development of the Market News Service submitted to the 
Congress for fiscal 1951 is now contradictory to the basic principles of Reor 
vanization Plan No. 2, as approved by the Congress. The USDA, under plan 
No, 2, is authorizing and directed to shift the emphasis of its operations to 
marketing and away from production, and rightly so. The livestock industry 
today needs more market news service than ever before. It is not getting the 
required service under the Department’s program. 

Regardless of the source of funds, whether a State contributes 10 percent or 
90 percent of the funds required, the Federal Government should administer, 
control and otherwise operate the Livestock Market News Service. This is 
the only practical, intelligent manner in which Federal class and grade standards, 
as now constituted, can be preserved and used by the livestock industry. Any 
thing less will, in time, bring chaos. 


Vu 


Designation, by the Department via its specific-categories plan, of the Houston 
livestock market is in total disregard of the facts and was, and is, an arbitrary 
and discriminatory action. The Houston market as the No. 4 United States calf 
market is a primary and price-determining market for a large area, not only 
in Texas but many Southeastern States such as Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Georgia. It is located in the heart of one of the world’s most populous cattle 
producing areas, yet its production potential is today only meagerly realized. 
Moreover, the market is situated in one of America’s most rapidly growing 
population centers. Currently there is little livestock grain-fed in the area, 
therefore the Houston market is also utilized by far-western (California, 
Arizona) and midwestern farmer-feeders to purchase many thousands of feeder 
and stocker calves each year. 

The Department, in defending their action, point out that the market is rela 
tively unimportant for the other species of livestock. Such is true, but not valid 
reason for category III designation. The market was important enough 16 
years ago, ranking approximately 20th in the Nation, to establish thereat the 
Federal News Service, therefore their position is inconsistent. Actually, this 
raw new country of the Texas gulf coast operates a cow-and-calf economy con 
sequently the industry’s only salable product is its calves. The industry has 
progressed from 20th to 4th in calf receipts in 16 years with the aid of the 
News Service and it is reasonable to expect improvement of, and an increase in, 
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the marketing of finished mature cattle in the future. That Houston is pri 
marily a calf market, without a great volume of other livestock species, is all 
the more valid, practical reason for it to be served by the Federal service. 


Vill 


In discussions and correspondence with the Department earlier in the year, 
ts last argument in favor of its action was always to the effect that your 
petitioners’ objections were actually nebulous fears, that only after experience 
with its so-called State-Federal operation could we, in good conscience, protest. 
Throughout its early arguments, the Department also made definite statements 
that the efficiency of the service would be maintained, that the industry had 
nothing to fear because the Federal Government would supervise and coordinate 
the joint service. 

After 4 months of operation by the so-called State-Federal service, market 
news, as known previously, is now almost nonexistent. Actually, from the day 
the Texas market-news service took control of the station there began an almost 
systematic mutilation of what had once been a magnificent public service. 
These events follows: 

(1) An unqualified, inexperienced political appointee was assigned as the 
Houston market reporter. He was not and has not been supervised or coordi- 
nated by either his employer or the Federal Government. 

(2) The Federal clerk-typist was removed, not from the payroll, but simply 
transferred downtown. The State did not replace said clerk, leaving 1 inexpe- 
rienced, bewildered person to do a highly technical job formerly done by 2 
experienced persons. 

(3) The State market-news service, even though it contracted to do a job 
only 4 months previously, canceled its contract (as of May 1) with Western 
Union, who provided teletype service so necessary for proper news-service work. 
This action, with the increasingly inefficient reporting, completed the slaughter 
of Houston livestock market reporting as a useful service to the public (see 
exhibit D). 

The current situation is utterly fantastic; there just is not market-news 
service at Heuston today. Producers and others are growing restive, confused, 
and can’t quite understand why this situation was allowed to happen, especially 
when they learn that a new market-news station is established in Amarillo, Tex., 
with the same Federal employee in charge that had previously reported the 
Houston market (see exhibit E). Such action again proves the inconsistency 
of the Department’s program and further proves the charge of discrimination 
in ifs administration. New stations should be provided the industry, but not 
at the expense of the established service. 


Ix 


The only practical solution to the overall problem is Federal operation of 
the Livestock Market News Service regardless of the source or amount of funds. 
Certainly the only hope for the continued progress of livestock producers in the 
Texas guif-coast area is the resumption and reinstatement of the Federal service 
at the Houston livestock market. 

We do, therefore, earnestly petition the honorable committee to recommend 
to the Congress a specific appropriation of funds necessary to provide said 
Federal Livestock Market News Service, including leased-wire service, at the 
Houston, Tex., livestock market during fiscal 1955. Moreover, we do respect- 
fully request that interim funds be appropriated in order that said Federal 
News Service may be reinstated prior to July 1, 1954. 

Further, we do earnestly pray the honorable committee to direct the Secretary 
of Agriculture to not only maintain, but improve the Livestock Market News 
Service at Houston and elsewhere, to such extent that vitally needed uniform 
Federal class and grade standards remain available to the livestock industry 
every day, everywhere in the United States. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JAMES D. SARTWELLE. 
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Exuisir A.—U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service, 
Livestock Division, Washington, D. C.—Salable receipts of livestock at public 
markets, in order of volume, 1953, based on reports submitted by stockyard 
compames 

CATTLE 
Number | Number 
. Chicago, Ul ' . 2, 265, 254 | 34. Evansville, Ind_______~- 124, 424 

2. Omaha, Nebr___.---_-.. 2,119, 441 | 35. Cleveland, Ohio__ __ 114, 635 

3. Kansas City. Mo__ _ 1,362,528 | 36. Tulsa, Okla 110, 251 
. Sioux City, lowa___- , 271, 339 | 37. New Orleans, La_- 109, 798 
. §. 8. Paul, Mina........ 7, 557 | 38. Stockton, Calif___- 91, 974 
3. St. Louis National Stock | 39. Spokane, Wash___- 78, G5S 

WR ced tel ti ‘ 680 | 40. Joplin, Mo_- 69, 745 
- eran Ti ass hi ics 876, 926 | 41. St. Louis, Mo bi é 69, 694 
. Oklahoma City, Okla_- 2, 829 | 42. Boston, Mass 63, 813 

9. Fort Worth, Tex___--- 176 | 43. Buffalo, N. Y_____- 63, 172 
. St. Joseph, Mo_- 797 . Houston, Tex 58, 500 
. Los Angeles, Calif 503, 507 | 45. Parsons, Kans_______--— 57, 316 

2. Indianapolis, Ind 083 | 46. S. San Francisco, Calif_ 54, 189 

3. Sioux Falls, 8. Dak 380, 276 . Columbus, Ohio____~--—- 45, 626 
5 ee Sg itis mien 330, 311 s. North Salt Lake, Utah_ 45, 537 

5. San Antonio, Tex_____- 320, 588 . Pittsburgh, Ps 41, 835 

Lancaster, Ps 264, 167 . Richmond, Va 36, 898 
. Amarillo, Tex- 239, 483 | 51. Knoxville, Tenn 25, 980 
§. West Fargo, N. Dak___- 710 | 52. Muncie, Ind__- 20, 373 
. Cincinnati, Ohio_____ 206, 853 | 58. Dayton, Ohio _____~- 17, 956 
. Detroit, Mich... _- 205, 371 | 54. Chattanooga, Tenn____ 14, 307 
. Milwaukee, Wis___- 199, 584 | 55. Springfield, Tl 12, 726 

2. Louisville, Ky 195, 664 | 56. Jersey City, N. 11, 657 

3. Memphis, Tenn 194, 353 | 57. Fort Wayne, Ind__-- 11, 293 
. Springfield, Mo__- 192, 294 | 58. Columbia, 8S. C_.-_---- 10, 950 
. Clovis, N. Mex thas 180, 552 . Grand Island, Nebr___- 8, 912 
. Montgomery, Ali 170, 218 . Toledo, Ohio 6, 859 
. Baltimore, Md 169, 688 . Philadelphia, 5, 502 
.. Billings, Mont 162, 942 . Pueblo, Colo. ____- 2, 392 

9. Ogden, Utah_-_ 144, 325 . Bushnell, Il 1838 

80. Portland, Oreg 148, 116 . New York, N. Y 2 

81. Nashville, Tenn 142, 931 Discontinued reports___ 11, 233 

32. Peoria, Ill_- 133, 843 SF 

3. Fort Smith, Ark 125, 027 | Total __ 18, 897, 829 


See footnote, p, 1335 
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South St. Paul, Minn____ 
Milwaukee, Wis_. pachninces 
St. Louis, National Stock 


Yards 
Houston, Tex 


Fort Worth, Tex- 


Springfield, Mo 


Kansas City, Mo__-- 
San Antonio, Tex 


Omaha, Nebr 


Louisville, Ky_ 
Oklahoma City, Okla 


Chicago, Il 
Denver, Colo 


Sioux City, Iowa 
Indianapolis, Ind 


Boston, Mass 
St. Joseph, Mo 


Los Angeles, Calif____ 


Clovis, N. Mex 


Cincinnati, Ohio _ 
Lancaster, Pa_ 


Amarillo, Tex 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Billings, Mont 


Baltimore, Md_ a 


Joplin, Mo _- 


New Orleans, La_ 
Nashvile, Tenn __ 


Detroit, Mich 


Buffalo, N.Y —-_- 
Knoxvill, Tenn _ 
Fort Smith, Ark__- 


Tulsa, Okla_- 


See footnote, p. 1335 
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CALVES 


Number 
574 |: 


356, 886 | 


$22, 082} : 
217, 415 
213, 739 | 3! 
3, 587 
2, 941 | 
, 926 


oro 


Oo7 


om 


S1S | 


463 


010 | 
, 924 


S76 


4, 333 
3, 1835 
52, 165 


640 
328 
031 
834 
689 
860 
900 


, 043 
, 044 
, 338 


294 
822 


, 566 


5, O41 | 





Number 
Memphis, Tenn_.......... 31,181 
Evansville, Ind 30, 157 


} Montgomery, Ala___- ._. 80,081 
Jersey City, N. J ‘ --= 20, 490 
Richmond, Va 27, 658 
Portland, Oreg 26, 620 
Peoria, Ill ot ‘ 26, 580 
Ogden, Utah a _. 26,009 
Wichita, Kans ie 24, 169 
Pittsburgh, Pa > Ba, 410 
Parsons, Kans .. 20,054 


West Fargo, N. Dak 
Columbia, 8S. C__- 
Stockton, Calif_____ 


18, 894 
18, 769 
18, 675 


Columbus, Ohio-_ 16, 467 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak te 16, 022 
Spokane, Wash_ ote» ane Oe 
Philadelphia, Pa_......._.. 12,390 
ee fT 
South San Francisco, Calif_ 7, 053 
North Salt Lake, Utah___- 6, 843 
Forth Wayne, Ind__- ; 6, T99 
Muncie, Ind__- 7 5, 703 
Dayton, Ohio ~ — 
5S Chattanooga, Tenn__- _ ‘4, 694 
Springfield, Ill aa cat 3, 359 
Grand Island, Nebr om 2, Ti2 
eee, “CUNO... erenen ee 2, 309 
SO SN - 75 
PRUE Oe ONG. We eo cere 1 
Discontinued ou 4, 584 
Total 4, 385, 214 
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HOGS 
Vumber Number 
1. South St. Paul, Minn 2,301, 893) 33. Portland, Oreg 90, 372 1 
2. Chicago, Il 2, 260, 938 | 34. Pittsburgh, Pa 82, 796 ‘ $ 
%. St. Louis National Stock 35. Fort Worth, Tex 81, 351 : 
Yards » 2, 224, 498 | 36. Joplin, Mo 78, 473 | 
4. Indianapolis, Ind 2, 041, 142 | 37. Dayton, Ohio 74. S6S f 
5. Omaha, Nebr 1, 785, 415 | 38 Tulsa, Okla 74, 499 ( 
6. Sioux City, Lowa 1, 737, 444 39. South San Francisco, 
7. St. Joseph, Mo 1, O85, 897 | Calif : 72, 933 
8S. Peoria, Lil 1, 004,318 | 40. Buffalo, N. Y¥ pee 71, 959 
9%. Sioux Falls, S. Dak 671,116) 41. Richmond, Va 70, 027 
10. Cincinnati, Ohio 666, OS6 | 42. Grand Island, Nebr 66, 975 1 
11. Kansas City, Mo 165, 930 | 483. Boston, Mass 60, O67 1 
12. Evansville, Ind 369, 728 | 44. Stockton, Calif- 46, 239 
13. Louisville, Ky 326, 715) 45. Parsons, Kans 41, 405 1 
14. Milwaukee, Wis 275, 90S | 46. Fort Smith, Ark 34, 241 1 
15, St. Louis, Mo 246, 237 | 47. Montgomery, Ala 28, GSO 1 
16. Springfield, Il cae 207, 814 | 18. New Orleans, La 28, 32 1 
17. Cleveland, Ohio 189, 833 | 49. Spokane, Wash : 27, 614 : 
18. Memphis, Tenn 182, 875 | 50. North Salt Lake, Utah 27, 523 : 
19. Springfield, Mo 164, 445) 51. Ogden, Utah 23, 762 
20. Baitimore, Md 161, 675} 52. Toledo, Ohio 23, 278 
21. Oklahoma City, Okla 158, 620} 55. Columbia, S. C ; 19, 566 
22. West Fargo, N. Dak_-_- 158, 536 | 54. Jersey City, N. J 17, 177 
23. Denver, Colo._._....... 141, 761 |} 55. Billings, Mont 17, O74 
24. Bushnell, Ill a 139, 599 | 56. Chattanooga, Tenn *9, 492 
25. Wichita, Kans_..._-_- 139, 179 | 57. San Antonio, Tex - 6, 676 
26. Detroit, Mich__-_ * 23, 478 | 58. Philadelphia, Pa oie 4, 587 
27. Columbus, Ohio_______ 114, 734/59. Houston, Tex___- " 4, 527 
28. Muncie, Ind cecal 113, 474| 60. New York, N. Y > 149 
20. Nashville, Tenn 111, 818} 61. Pueblo, Colo oan 1 
30. Los Angeles, Calif____- 102, 896 | Discontinued reports 44, 32 
31. Lancaster, Pa... ; 99, 674 Penne 
32. Fort Wayne, Ind a 93,171) Total sehemanipasiptarey a ay 





See footnote, p. 1335 
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SHEEP AND LAMBS 








Number Number 
Denver, Colo 1, 215, 167 | 33. Evansville, Ind 37, 312 
2» Omaha, Nebr 797, 476 | 34. North Salt Lake, Utaa 32, 090 
; Fort Worth, Tex 751,584 135. Lancaster, Pa 146 
t. Ogden, Utah 720, 048 | 36. Buffalo, N. Y 737 
5. South St. Paul, Minn 651, 653 | 37. Parsons, Kans 421 
¢%. Chicago, Tl 574, 520 | 38. Los Angeles, Calif 202 
7. Sioux City, Iowa 411,189 |} 39. St. Louis, Mo 051 
8. Kansas City, Mo 861, 025 | 40. Dayton, Ohio 799 
9, St. Louis, National Stock 41. Baltimore, Md 952 
Yards 351, 668 | 42. Fort Wayne, Ind 674 
10. St. Joseph, Mo 280, 403 | 43. Joplin, Mo 276 
11. South San Francisco, | 44. Spokane, Wash 952 
Calif 250, 239 | 45. Muncie, Ind 189 
12. Indianapolis, Ind 220, é 16. Richmond, Va 190 
18. San Antonio, Tex *201, 806 | 47. Fort Smith, Ark 715 
14. Sioux Falls, S. Dak 194,439 | 48. Jersey City, N. J , 693 
5. West Fargo, N. Dak 167, 398 | 49. Springfield, Tl , 485 
16. Wichita, Kans 160, 937/50. Tulsa, Okla ,311 
17. Louisville, Ky 150, S88 | 51. Boston, Mass 8.505 
18. Detroit, Mich 150, 668 | 52. Memphis, Tenn 3, O77 
19. Billings, Mont 137, 146 | 53. Montgomery, Ala 2, 351 
°). Portland, Oreg 119, 950 | 54. Houston, Tex 2, 290 
°1. Cleveland, Ohio 113,171 | 55. Knoxville, Tenn , 878 
22. Oklahoma City, Okla 108, 419 | 56. New Orleans, La , 838 
22 Peoria, Tl 107, 364 | 57. Toledo, Ohio , 280 
24. Nashville, Tenn 78, 164 | 58. Grand Island, Nebr 864 
5. Cincinnati, Ohio 77, 263 | 59. Bushnell, Il TH6 
’6. Springfield, Mo 69, 478 | GO. Chattanooga, Tenn * 465 
27. Columbus, Ohio 68, 524 | 61. Columbia, S. C. 316 
28. Milwaukee, Wis 56,817 | 62. New York, N. Y 13 
29 Clovis, N. Mex 47,383 | 63. Pueblo, Colo 2 
30. Stockton, Calif 40, 645 Discontinued reports 76 
31. Philadelphia, Pa 38, 440 | - 
32. Pittsburgh, Pa 37, 968 Total 9, 040,119 
July—December 
Includes 73,101 goats 
NOT! Receipts at concentration yards and packing plants in interior lowa and southern 
Minnesota were: Hogs, 14,178,000; sheep, 1,665,500 Receipts at 6 southeastern packing 


plants loeated at Albany, Moultrie, Thomasville, and Tifton, Ga., Dothan, Ala., and Jack 
mnnville, Fla., were as follows: Cattle, 166,325; calves, 84,903; hogs, 654,569: and sheep 
lambs, none 


Exnteir B. A Perir1ion SEEKING CERTAIN IMPROVEMENTS IN THE OPERATIONS OF 
rHe Livestock Market News Service, UnNirep States DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


My name is James D. Sartwelle, executive vice president of the Port City 
Stockyards Co., Livestock Exchange Building, 4905 Calhoun Road, Houston, 
Tex. T represent the market interests of the Houston Livestock Market (No. 6 
United States calf market) and many producer-patrons of the market. 


I 


The Livestock Market News Service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture since 1916 has been one of the greatest assets of a dynamie 
livestock industry. Legal authority for the Market News Service is the Shep- 
herd amendment, enacted by Congress August 11, 1916 (64th Cong., 1st sess., 
1916, Agricultural Appropriations Act for fiscal year 1917, vol. 39, Stat. L., p 
743. Office of Markets and Rule Organization, Cong. Rec., vol. 58, p. 779). 
This legislation authorized the Secretary of Agriculture “to gather from stock 
men, livestock associations, State livestock and agricultural boards, common 
carriers, stockyards, commission firms, livestock exchanges, slaughtering and 
meatpacking companies, and others, information relative to the number of 
different classes and grades of marketable livestock especially cattle, hogs, 
and sheep in the principal livestock feeding districts and growing sections; 
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prices, receipts, and shipments of the different classes and grades of cattle, hogs, 
and sheep at livestock centers; prices of meats and meat food products, and 
the amounts of such products in storage ; to compile and publish such information 
at such frequent intervals as most effectively to guide producers, consumers, 
and distributors in the sale and purchase of livestock, meats, and other animal 
products; and to gather and publish any related information pertaining to 
marketing and distribution of livestock, meats, and animal byproducts.” 

This important legislation was enacted by Congress in an attempt to bring 
order out of the chaos existing in the livestock industry during and after the 
Spanish American War. With the movement of population to urban centers, 
the rapid development of the railroads, with markets further away from pro- 
ducing areas, marketing of farm products became more complex, more costly, 
and as history records, great fortunes were made and lost in those “boom-or- 
bust” times. Dealers and meatpackers, however, at an early date developed 
their own private sources of information and private market reporting agencies 
were established to supply the growing demand for information. ‘These pri- 
vate agencies operated in a limited way and reports were supplied to subscribers 
only. This situation placed the producer at the disadvantage in bargaining 
with buyers better informed than himself regarding actual market conditions. 
Through the years, it became more and more apparent that the only effective 
way of providing producers and the general trade with a comprehensive market- 
ing information needed, was through an unbiased public agency. Thus the pur- 
pose for the establishment of the Federal Market News Service in 1915 and 
later the Livestock Market News Service as aforementioned. 

The Congress further defined the purpose of the Federal News Service as an 
agency “to collect and distribute regularly and promptly, accurate and complete 
information concerning current market conditions, to aid in the effective dis- 
tribution and fair pricing of farm products.” The same basic need exists 
even today, except that our complex ever-expanding economy demands more 
refinements of the basic service. In fact, it can be said without fear of contra- 
diction that Government marketing services and agricultural marketing tech- 
niques have not kept pace with production techniques during the past 50 years. 
The livestock producer’s basic need today is improved and more intelligent 
marketing of his produce. Too much effort and expenditure has been made 
by Government toward improvement of production techniques at the expense 
of marketing techniques during the past five decades. Too little has been 
done in marketing, but the progress that has been made since 1916 in the livestock 
industry, the Market News Service, USDA has made its patient, efficient 
unheralded contribution. 


II 


Market news is the collection and dissemination of accurate and complete 
information concering the factors influencing price trends, current prices, and 
conditions relating to the sale. The data necessary for the preparation of a 
complete livestock market report includes supplies offered for sale, demand 
at existing price levels, trade action, price trends and prices by class, grade, and 
weight range and other pertinent information, such as transportation conditions, 
regions of greatest or least demand, authentic releases concerning available 
supplies, production or consumption, and weather conditions or forecasts. Class 
and grade standards are fundamental to the Market News Service, as they are 
to the orderly marketing of any commodity. Uniform application of these 
standards in trading and reports thereof is vital to an intelligent understanding 
of price trends and conditions generally. A market report is a word picture of 
what is happening, or what has happened, at the market and includes prices 
that can be compared between markets * * * that they be the same, whether 
at Houston, Tex., or Omaha, Nebr. The effectiveness of the report depends on 
the clarity and simplicity of the language used. In livestock reports con 
siderable detail is essential to designate class, sex, grade, and weicht, which 
are highly important factors in determining prices and price relationships. In 
their day-to-day functions reporters obtain information throuch personal in- 
terviews and by keeping in continuous touch with buyers, sellers, producers, 
traders, and others on the market while trading is in progress. It is only by 
seeing the livestock at the time of sale and by having firsthand knowledge 
of conditions under which trading is conducted that reporters can adjust for 
the various opinions expressed by trade members representing different seg- 
ments of the industry. The livestock market reporter literally lives with the 
trade and in the stockyards. He has as many changes of yard clothes and 
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shoes or boots as there are major changes in the weather. As it is physically 
impossible in most markets for a reporter to obtain information on all indi- 
\idual sales of either livestock or meat considerable judgment is required to 
select a representative sample of sales from which to report the price range 
covering each grade and weight group. 

Honest differences of opinion exist among the many trade members regarding 
a market situation, which must be taken into account by the market news 
reporter. For example, when changes in trade activity and prices are relatively 
small there is a general tendency for buyers to consider the price trend to be 
“steady to higher’ and salesmen to consider it “steady to lower.” Diplomacy 
is required to obtain the needed information while trading is in progress and 
skilled judgment is required to relate accurately the sales price of a specific 
lot to the price of a comparable lot sold that or some previous day. Accuracy 
in grading and in estimating weight and probable dressing yields of live animals 
is essential in market news reporting. Individual lots of livestock are sold 
on personal inspection. They are not graded and labeled before sale and a 
guaranty of grade or yield after dressing is seldom included as part of the 
sales transaction. In fact, agreement on price is often reached between buyer 
and seller even though a difference of opinion may exist as to the grade or 
possible dressing yield of a specific lot; yet, the only method by which market 
prices can accurately be compared with prices in another market, or with the 
prices on some previous day, is in the terms of the carcass cost price times per- 
centage dress-out, for comparable lots by class, grade, and weight. In order 
to publish market reports while they are still timely, price comparisons must 
be made and price trends determined on the basis of estimated yields in carcass 
grade. Because one to several days sometimes elapse following the sale of live 
animals before the carcasses are graded and weighed, it would greatly reduce 
the value of market information to report the market in terms of actual carcass 
costs even if it were feasible to do so. 

Livestock market reporters to maintain accurancy and uniformity in the 
application of grade standards must frequently check their judgment on grade 
and estimated dress-out for live animals with the grades and weights of the 
dressed carcass. To measure their judgment, statistical correlations are run 
between the grades the market reporter assigns to the live animal and the 
careass grades of the dressed animal, as determined by the USDA graders. 
Specific lots of livestock are graded alive, not only as to what grade they fall 
into but as to whether they are in the upper, middle, or lower third of the grade. 
The identity of the lot is maintained through the slaughtering process and the 
official grades by thirds of the carcasses are obtained for comparison. Thus, 
reports must be made by skilled men free of political and economic pressures. 
Their reports, to be at all useful to the average producer and particularly to 
the livestock feeder, must use class and grade terms nationally to the exclusion 
of local or indefinite terminology which has no uniformity of meaning. 


It 


In his message transmitting Reorganization Plan No. 2 of the United States 
Department of Agriculture to the Congress (H. Doe. No. 111), the President, 
speaking of the objectives set forth in the reorganization plan, said in part, 
“Those objectives are to simplify and make effective the operation of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, to place the administration of farm programs close 
to the State and local levels, and to adapt the administration of the programs 
of the Department to regional, State, and local conditions. Further, to the 
extent deemed practicable by the Secretary, he is required to give appropriate 
advance public notice and to afford appropriate opportunity for interested per- 
sons and groups to present to the Department of Agriculture their views on 
such proposed delegations of the Secretary as involve assignments of major 
functions or major groups of functions to major constituent organizational units 
of the Department or their officers.” On October 13, 1953, when the Secretary 
of Agriculture announced his plan to reorganize the Department, he said in 
part, “The Department of Agriculture as reorganized is designed to meet 
present-day conditions, particularly in its emphasis on marketing. With this 
reorganization we are ready to administer the farm programs which our current 
day agriculture requires.” While in thorough accord with the spirit of Re- 
organization Plan No. 2, we challenge the practical application of the reorgani- 
zation plan within the framework of its announced intent and as it applies 
to the Livestock Market News Service to wit: 
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1. Adapting programs of the Department to regional, State, and local condi 
tions should not mean destroying well recognized, needed Federal class anid 
grade standards within an industry. The immensity of the livestock industry 
absolutely precludes abolition of class and grade standards. Actually, the 
contrary is true * * * the industry needs standardization and uniformity of 
product today more than ever before. 

2. The Secretary did not give “appropriate advance notice and afford appro 
priate opportunity for interested persons and groups” to present their views 
on the changes. It is a matter of public knowledge that the reorganization 
plan was announced on October 13, 1953, and that it was to be effective No 
vember 1, 1958. No detail of the proposed changes for a small agency, such 
as the Livestock Market News Service, was transmitted to the industry. 

3. The Secretary’s actions are inconsistent with his words, “The Department 
as reorganized to meet present day conditions, particularly in its emphasis on 
marketing.” We cannot maintain an efficient and effective marketing and dis 
tribution system without an equally effective and efficient market news system 
Certainly, we cannot improve marketing techniques without commensurately 
improving (or furnishing) the national market reporting services. 

As citizens and taxpayers, we demand reduction of Federal expenditure and 
subsequent tax reduction. We have only the highest praise for the Secretary of 
Agriculture in his efforts to reduce costs of operating the Department. We 
commend and are grateful for the efforts of the Congress to balance the budget 
We voice no dissatisfaction whatever with the principle that the States should 
participate in the cost of the Livestock Market News Service and other services 
furnished by the Federal Government. This should be done, however, to the 
improvement, not the detriment, of the services to the livestock producer. 


IV 


We further take issue with and challenge the wisdom of the Appropriations 
Committee and/or the Secretary, who for budget purposes have formularized 
Federal participation in livestock market reporting services reportedly as 
follows: 

1. “Primary” or “national” markets: 100 percent Federal participation. 

2. “Regional” markets: Joint Federal-State participation. 

3. “Local” markets: States responsibility with minimum Federal aid. 

Said “formula” is unfair, discriminatory and impractical. Who is to say, in 
other than an arbitrary manner, when and where the influence of any of the 32 
markets currently reported by Livestock Market News Service begins or ends? 
Actually, the terminal livestock markets of the United States are a network, 
interrelated, yet independent one of the other. Who is to count the loss to the 
livestock producer and/or the consumer if that network of markets is not operat 
ing efficiently and reports of the trading activity not reported impartially and 
on a uniform standardized basis? Specifically we disagree with the Secretary 
and-or his assistant in his arbitrary designation of the Houston livestock market 
as a “local” market, which we presume is his reasoning attendant the contract 
existing between the State of Texas and the Department of Agriculture, provid 
ing that the State assumes major responsibility for reporting the Houston market. 
That the Houston market be designated as a “local” market is in total disregard 
of facts. The Houston market is the No. 6 (during 1952, probably No. 5 during 
1953) calf market in the United States. It is located in one of America’s most 
rapidly growing population centers, yet is situated in the heart of one of the must 
populous cattle-producing areas of the world. The gulf coast area of Texas has 
long been noted as the breeding ground of cattledom. 

With the tremendous shift of cotton to west Texas and cattle to east Texas 
during the past decade, more than a third of Texas’ 9 million cattle and calf 
population are counted in Houston’s trade territory. West-coast (California, 
Arizona) feeders, and to lesser degree midwestern feeders, purchase many 
thousands of feeder and stocker calves on the Houston market each year and in 
increasing numbers. These feeders are vitally interested in market reports from 
Houston. Metropolitan Houston (population 1 million) with its tremendous 
industrial payroll is one of the Nation’s best meat consumers. National, 
regional, and local packers need and avidly use the wholesale dressed meat 
reports also furnished by the Market News Service. From 50,000 to 75,000 live- 
stock producers in Texas and Louisiana (in the Old South, too) whether they 
market in Houston or Kansas City utilize Houston’s market reports for studied 
appraisal of market conditions there and elsewhere. Those producers receive 
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he reports via newspapers, leased wires, on-the-spot radio reports, and TV sta- 
ons daily * * * weekly and monthly summaries via market letters and maga- 
ines This standardized consistently uniform report of market conditions 
disseminated by an impartial efficient agency has helped these Texas and south 
eastern cattlemen toward more intelligent marketing of their preduct and 
onsequent reach toward economic maturity more than any other noneconomic 
.etor during the past 20 years. The potential of this area, if aided with intel 
igent, practical marketing services, and not by subsidies, is absolutely unlimited 
The ealf crop, improved pastures, feed crops, and consequent dry-lot feeding 
ire on the upsurge and being increased each year. A growing season in excess of 
4) days each year, mild climate and adequate rainfall make for an unequaled 
production potential. The demand factor is here too * * * there remains only 
time and adequate marketing facilities and services to bring forth the fruition 
f the potential. Thus the formula of market designation for Federal participa- 
tion is utterly impractical and certainly in error in its designation of the Houston 
market as a local market. 


Vv 


It is further charged that the reorganization of the Market News Service in 
Houston wherein the Texas Department of Agriculture is now furnishing the 
reporter ; has not saved 1 penny of Federal funds. Actually, other market news 
stations in Texas and nearby States are to be established and financed with 
Mederal funds. These funds have only been transferred from one district to 
another with no net saving whatsoever. This situation is not consistent with good 
government practice, nor with the intent of the reorganization plan. Further, 
it is thought that if new reporting stations are to be created in Texas or else- 
where, these stations should certainly be considered local in nature and sup- 
ported by State funds, without interferring with, or weakening the established 
Federal service. Viewing this situation objectively one cannot escape the distinct 
feeling that discrimination and unfairness are present amidst an organization 
dedicated to service, prowling under the guise of “reorganization.” A review 
of the Agriculture Department's current budget indicates a total of little more 
than $700,000 appropriated for the livestock Market News Service. For this 
expenditure the Service reports trading activity at 32 terminal livestock markets, 
» direct marketing areas, 5 dressed meat markets (Chicago, New York, Phila 
delphia, Boston, and Los Angeles) and the national wool market at Boston 
Few, if any, Federal agencies provide as much service for so little expenditure 
When one grasps the importance and efficiency of a marketing system operated 
by private enterprise, yet “umpired” by Government, one must logically and 
seriously question the value of commodity subsidy programs versus practical 
marketing services such as the Market News Service. Can anyone doubt the 
wisdom of expending less than a million dollars per annum for subject News 
Service in the face of the expenditure of many millions of dollars each year for 
subsidies, flexible or otherwise? In truth and in fact, the appropriation for 
Market News Service and other Federal services aiding the orderly marketing 
of agricultural products can be increased in good conscience and in line with 
the announced intent of reorganization plan No. 2 


VI 


Specifically, we respectfully request that the Houston livestock market be re 
stored the complete services of the Livestock Market News Service including the 
addition of the leased wire service to link it with the other markets of the Na 
tion (eurrently, Houston and Billings, Mont., are the only 2 of 32 markets not 
on the leased wire circuit—-net cost of the service for Houston is estimated at 
less than $1,000 per annum). That the State of Texas contribute to the cost of 
the service, per existing agreements, is not challenged. Irregardless of the 
amount of State participation, however, the Federal Government should ad- 
minister the Service, so that Federal class and grade standards will he preserved 
in market reports and thereby remain useful to the producers and other inter- 
ested parties. 


Vil 


The Secretary of Agriculture in announcing reorganization plan No. 2 on Au- 
gust 13, 1953, also said, “The reorganization has been decided upon after the 
most careful study. It will be made effective without interrupting the vital 
services of the Department It will give to the hard-working employees of the 
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Department an opportunity to make their work even more effective than it has 
been. Our ultimate goal is greater decentralization to bring the programs closer 
to farmers.” [Italic supplied.] While greater decentralization of the Depart 
ment’s programs has been and is needed, decentralization of the Livestock Mar- 
ket News Service can mean only destruction of the Service. So-called decentral- 
ization of the Livestock Market News Service is similar to an attempt to “de 
centralize” the Post Office Department—it would destroy the very reason for 
its being. Decentralization of the Service will not bring the programs closer 
to the farmers, rather it will render the Service ineffective and of no use to farm 
ers. It must be repeated again and again—class and grade standards are the 
backbone of any commodity reporting service. Federal class and grade stand 
ards, as now constituted, are well accepted and should be continued to the use 
and benefit of the livestock industry. If the decentralization of the Livestock 
Market News Service is allowed to continue, the country will ultimately have 
48 or more news services of no practical use whatsoever to majority of pro 
ducers and other interested citizens. Irregardless of the source of funds re 
quired to operate the Livestock Market News Service, whether they be supplied 
by the Federal or State Governments, Franchise taxes or fees; the Federal Gov 
ernment should administer the service. Federal class and grade standards must 
be preserved to the benefit of the livestock industry. 


VIIt 


The honorable committee is respectfully requested to investigate the reorgan 
ization of all market services, but most particularly the Livestock Market News 
Service. Being fully aware of the vital need for the Service, we pray that you 
instruct the Secretary of Agriculture to not only maintain but improve the Live 
stock Market News Service at Houston, Tex., and other livestock markets. That 
above all, you direct him to reappraise the fundamental purpose and modus oper- 
andi of the Service, so that uniform Federal class and grade standards remain 
available to the livestock industry in Texas and elsewhere in the United States. 

Respectfully submitted. 

James D. SARTWELLE, 
Houston, Tex. 


oxureir C 
{From the Cattleman] 
RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT 77TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The following resolutions were presented to the convention by J. M. Crews, 
chairman of the resolutions committee and were unanimously adopted. Other 
members of the committee include: John M. Bennett, Jr., John Biggs, Lee T. 
Bivins, E. S. F. Brainard, J. S. Bridwell, Dolph Briscoe, Jr., D. Burns, Ben H. 
Carpenter, John Catto, Jr., J. F. Combs, Hal Cooper, H. Mason Crocker, Joe B. 
Findley, R. H. Harris, Jr., E. C. Houghton, R. J. Kleberg, Jr., Claude K. MeCan, 
J. C. MeGill, Joe C. Mitchell, Walter Pfluger, Foy Proctor, F. B. Pyle, Watt 
Reynolds, M. H. Ritchie, Wayne Rowe, J. W. Sartwelle, Johnnie Schwartz, 
Howell Smith, W. G. Swenson, Jay Taylor, W. R. Watt and Ray W. Willoughby. 


RESOLUTION NO. 1 


Be it resolved, That this association recommend to the Government of the 
United States and in particular to the Department of Labor and to the Depart- 
ment of State, that negotiations be carried on with Mexico for the purpose of 
opening at or immediately near the border between Mexico and Texas a recep- 
tion center for labor to be used on ranches as distinguished from ordinary farm 
labor. We respectfully request that such reception center be opened and main- 
tained for the processing of ranch labor in order that ranchmen may procure 
Mexican laborers who are accustomed to ranch work and who will therefore make 
suitable employees in this country ; be it further 

Resolved, That we recommend to the above-named Departments of our Gov- 
ernment that a contract be negotiated with Mexico by the terms of which Mexican 
nationals may be employed as ranch laborers for a period of 1 year rather than 
for the 6 months period now provided by law. This is made necessary by the 
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fact that the return of such Mexican nationals to the reception center at the 
expiration of 6 months and either the reprocessing of the same individuals or the 
processing of new employees is a very costly and useless expense. 


RESOLUTION NO. 2 


Be it resolwed, That this association does wholeheartedly endorse and .support 
the beef promotion program instituted by the American National Cattlemen’s 
\ssociation and pledges itself to cooperate with all of its strength to secure great 
sucess for such program. 


RESOLUTION NO, 8 


Be it resolved, That the suggestion is made that by statute or by regulation, or 
by both means, all the manufacturers and all of the sales organizations making 
and distributing grease of any nature that is poisonous to livestock, be required 
to mark plainly upon the labels of the containers of such greases, the fact that 
it is poisonous in order to prevent loss of livestock due to poisoning from such 
products, 

RESOLUTION NO. 4 


Be it resolwed, That this association recommend to the Congress of the United 
States that the excise tax on leather goods be reduced from its present rate of 
25 percent to 15 percent at this time, with the further idea that in the near 
future such special excise tax may be entirely eliminated. 


RESOLUTION NO 5 


Be it resolved, That this association recommend to the Congress of the United 
States and in particular to the Appropriation Committees of the Senate and of 
the House that funds be appropriated for the purpose of research and study of 
the problem of whether or not it is practicable to cause rainfall through artificial 
means. The fact that a protracted drought has punished us and appearances 
are such that we greatly fear a continuation of this drought makes it imperative 
that research of the nature indicated be conducted by the Government in the 
hope that such droughts may be avoided. 


RESOLUTION NO. 6 


Be it resolved, That cattle that had been moved out of the drought-stricken 
area under the drought freight rates agreement that prevailed in such area dur- 
ing the last year should be transported back into the area from which they came 
when conditions will permit such return under the freight rate agreement that 
existed at the time the cattle were removed from the drought area, if such cat- 
tle are returned within 1 year after December 31, 1953. 


BESOLUTION NO, 7 


Be it resolwed, That we recommend that the policy of the Army which now 
forbids the purchase of beef from heifer cattle be changed and that such beef be 
made eligible for purchase by Army procurement officers; be it further 

Resolved, That all officials and all agencies of the Government who purchase 
beef for any character of Government use be required to observe the practice of 
buying such beef from domestic sources. 


RESOLUTION NO. 8 


Be it resolved, That this association recognizing the forced sale of breeding 
cows at packer prices has demoralized and jeopardized the credit of beef cattle 
producers; this association strongly urges the Farm Credit Administration, the 
Intermediate Credit Bank, the Production Credit Administration, the Federal 
Reserve Bank, and all Government and private lending agencies instruct their 
lending officers, field appraisers, and examining officials to recognize the real 
value of a beef breeding cow, and fix the cow’s value on a production value, not 
on her value by the pound to the packer. 

This association urges this policy on all lending agencies, because we believe 
a good beef cow in the hands of a cowman will pay back an obligation on a breed- 
ing cow, 2 or 3 times the packer value of a breeding cow. 
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This association urges this policy for the Federal Reserve System and Far 
Credit Administration, to protect local lending agencies that now hold or may 
make loans on breeding cows on their production value. 

This association feels that if the real production value of a breeding cow is 
recognized by the Federal and intermediate credit man and Federal Reserve 
System, it will assure local lending agencies a place to rediscount their paper on 
a basis of a breeding cow’s real value and put the cattle industry on a firm, 
sound basis. 

RESOLUTION NO. 9 


Be it resolved, That this association recommend to the Department of Agricul- 
ture and to all other agencies of the Federal Government that might be interested 
or might be participants in any future program calling for the purchase of beef 
for public use, such as the drought relief program conducted last fall, that even 
though such program may not be immediately necessary for the protection of 
this country and of the beef-cattle industry, conditions are still so bad and the 
drought continues to be of such proportions that it is highly probable that a 
renewal of the beef-purchase program may soon become necessary, and our 
recommendation is that all agencies to participate in this program now prepare 
and build complete plans for the conduct of such a program and that such pro 
gram be so fashioned that the real benefit of the purchases of meat from animals 
taken from the ranches and slaughtered because of drought, reach the owners 
of these cattle and that processors and retailers be not permitted by such pro 
grams to take the cream from the payments made by the Government. 


RESOLUTION NO. 10 


Be it resolved, That this association go on record as favoring and requesting 
the restoration of the Federal Marketing News Service to the Houston, Tex., 
Livestock Market where such service has been discontinued: and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the Secretary of Agri 
ulture and to the Chief of the Packers and Stockyards Division of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture. 

RESOLUTION NO, 11 


Whereas during the past year a herd of Charollaise cattle was smuggled into 
he United States from Mexico by American citizens, who have been indicted, 
ried, and convicted for the offense of smuggling these cattle, and each of the 
convicted parties has received a fine and a penitentiary sentence for the offense 
stated; and 

Whereas all of the smuggled cattle and the increase of this herd are now in the 
eustody of the United States customs officials in the State of Louisiana and a 
final decision as to what will ultimately be done with these cattle has not been 
reached ; and 

Whereas the smuggling of the above-referred to cattle constituted a breach of 
the laws, not only of the United States, but also of the Republic of Mexico, 
and the decision on the final disposal of these cattle should be influenced by 
consideration of this dual violation; and 

Whereas it would be a most unfortunate situation if the smugglers of the 
above-described cattle or any other person in the United States should be allowed 
to derive a financial profit or benefit of any kind, because of the doubly illegal 
act perpetrated by the convicted parties : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Teras and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association, That we 
recommend very strongly to the Government of the United States, and in par 
ticular to the United States customs service, and to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
that all of the cattle that were smuggled into this country from Mexico, and all 
of the increase of such cattle, born in this country, since they were so smuggled, 
be immediately returned to the Republic of Mexico and delivered to the proper 
officials of the Mexican Government for disposal in accordance with the laws of 
Mexico: be it further 

Resolved, That this association is strongly opposed to any disposition of such 
smuggled cattle that would enable anyone to profit in any way from the act of 
smuggling: be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to each of the following : 
The Secretary of the Treasury, the Director of the Bureau of Customs, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and that the secretary is further instructed to forward a 
copy of this resolution to the Secretary of Agriculture for the Republic of Mexico. 
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RESOLUTION NO. 12 


Whereas the Texas & Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association in annual con- 
ention assembled on this the 24th day of March 1954, expresses its gratitude to 
the Honorable Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agriculture of the United States, 
ind congratulates him upon the manner in which he has conducted and main- 
tained the business of the Department of Agriculture of the United States during 
the time he has served as Secretary ; and 

Whereas in particular we wish to congratulate Secretary Benson upon the 
fact that he has shown that he realizes that the problem of the defense of this 
country against any character of attack is the No. 1 problem facing this Nation, 
overshadowing all other activities or considerations ; and 

Whereas we are glad that Secretary Benson has further shown that the suc- 
cessful defense of this country depends upon the maintenance of a high degree 
of production in the field of agriculture, without which no defense could be 
sustained ; and 

Whereas the maintenance of such continued abundance of production of agri- 
iltural products is not lower than second in the order of defense priority and so 
dominant a feature of the entire defense program that its importance cannot be 
overemphasized, all of which Secretary Benson has demonstrated that he fully 
comprehends ; and 

Whereas this high degree of production must be continuously maintained, and 
in the event such abundance proves to be an oversupply in our domestic economy, 
such oversupply should be disposed of in foreign territories in those areas where 

s essential that communistic influences be not allowed to become extended ; 
and the mere fact that this country, which operates under the principle of free 
enterprise, has such an abundant supply of agricultural products, that large 
quantities may be safely taken out of our economy and delivered to these other 
countries endangered by communistic influences, would be a striking demonstra- 
tion to those countries that the free-enterprise system maintained in America 
is superior to any system in operation anywhere else in the world and so superior 
to the totalitarian philosophy that the spread of these dangerous ideologies would 
he effectively stopped; therefore be it 

Resolved, by this association that the foregoing statement be adopted as an 
expression of our feeling upon the subject mentioned and that a copy of this 
resolution be forwarded to the President of the United States and to the Honor- 
able Ezra Taft Benson, 

RESOLUTION NO. 13 


Whereas the President of the United States, the Honorable Dwight D. Bisen- 
hower, did select the Honorable Robert B. Anderson to serve in his Cabinet in 
the capacity as Secretary of the Navy and recently has nominated the said Robert 
fh. Anderson to be Assistant Secretary of Defense, beginning May 1, 1954; and 

Whereas Secretary Robert B. Anderson, who is affectionately known to us as 
“Bob,” was for a number of years and at the time of his appointment by the 
President, a member of our board of directors and a staunch and loyal supporter 
of this association ; and 

Whereas we the members of the Texas & Southwestern Cattle Raisers Associa- 
tion, know better than anyone in the world the real value and the high qualifica- 
tions and attributes of Secretary Anderson, and we now, in annual convention 
assembled, wish to express two thoughts: 

First, that we sincerely congratulate our friend and associate, Bob Anderson. 
ipon his original appointment to the high position of Secretary of the Navy, and 
upon his more recent selection to the office of Assistant Secretary of Defense, and 
that we wish for him in every capacity that he may serve with the high success 
that we know his tireless work and high intelligence will reserve. 


ExHrpit D 


TEXAS DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Austin, April 28, 1954. 
Mr. Pat Beck, 


Teras Market News Service, 
Houston, Tex. 


Dear Pat: The CND service as it is now operating will be canceled as of 
May 1 I recommend you contact Paul G. Grossholz immediately and advise him 
45112—54 85 
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of the decision and tell him a letter 
within the next few days. 

The change will disrupt your present procedure slightly, but you will have to 
make some sort of arrangements to take care of it. The Associated Press Bu 
reau here in the capitol is going to relay the morning estimates to Houston 
shortly after 8 o’clock each morning. You should contact Mr. Max Skelton at 
the AP offices there and arrange to get the information by telephone about 8: 15 
Skelton or one of the traffic operators can give it to you by phone. 

Dave Cheavens, the AP bureau chief here, couldn't remember the address or 
phone number of the Houston bureau but it should be listed in the directory 
I suggest you try to make it down to talk to them personally and get acquainted 

The long reports probably will be sent to you by telegram from this office about 
10: 30 each morning. 

I know this is going to be later than what you are accustomed to but the 
expense situation makes it necessary. Perhaps one of Sartwell’s secretaries 
can take the info from the wire and post it for you. 

If all goes well, then I will try to be in Houston Tuesday or Wednesday to 
discuss the change. 

Best regards, 


from me to that effect will reach his offic« 


R. T. WILLiaMs, 
Director, Teras Market News Service 





———_ 







Exnrsit E 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE, 
Washington 25, D. 


Action by: Area Administrative Division. 


Livestock Division and Central 








AMS Norice No. 42 





CHANGE IN FIELD ORGANIZATION, LIVESTOCK DIVISION 


Effective April 12, 1954, the Livestock Division established a Market News 
Office at 3000 East 3d Avenue, Amarillo, Tex. 

The Amarillo Market News Office will collect, compile, analyze, and disem- 
inate data on supplies, movement, demand, prices, and general market conditions 
on all classes and grades of livestock sold at the Amarillo auction market. The 
territory will comprise the Panhandle area of Texas, including auction markets 
at Lubbock, Tex. 


Henry G. HERRELL, 
Assistant Administrator for Management 









FEDERAL 





ASSUMPTION 





OF JURISDICTION 





Senator Young. Judge Montague, would you like to say a word? 

Mr. Montacur. I just wanted to take a moment and make this 
comment: That in these places where the Federal Government posts a 
stockyard it assumes jurisdiction over the livestock, over all the yards, 
and all the service in those yards. Therefore, when they do that, they 
also assume a responsibility with reference to livestock there and with 
reference to the service in those yards. Since the Federal Govern- 
ment has assumed this jurisdiction and is exercising exclusive jurisdic- 
tion in that Houston stockyard I think it is logical ‘that they also have 
the duty and reponsibility of maintaining the Marketing howe Serv- 
ice there since it is a Federal yard and federally supervised. 
That responsibility goes along with the priv ilege of supervising the 
yard. 

Senator Younes. Has there been any decrease in marketing at 
Houston ¢ 
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INCREASE IN CALF MARKETING 


Mr. Monvacur. There has been a large increase in calf marketing. 
Phe system of cooperation in the coastal country has undergone a big 
change in the last 20 years, I will say. Formerly there used to be a 
good many cows and some steers marketed there, but the whole system 
of cattle operation in that coastal country is very similar to your 
Louisiana country, Senator Ellender. 

It is largely a cow and a calf operation. The calves are marketed 
as calves and all over that country very few large cattle are marketed. 
Anybody who has large cattle there nearly always shipped out to the 
feeder country, up to the Midwest and the extreme West, so it has 
crown tremendously since 1937 as a calf market: It has decreased 
somewhat as a grown-animal market. 


WITHDRAWING FEDERAL FUNDS 


Senator Youna. In short, what the Federal Government is doing is 
withdrawing funds and requiring that more of the costs of the opera- 
tion of the service be borne by local interests ¢ 

Mr. Sarrwetie. Yes. We have no quarrel with the contribution 
aspect or what State or/and local contributions should be had. Our 
iain argument is that to use class and grade standards understandable 
to your ‘folks in Louisiana, to the folks in Geor gia, to your people as 
well as the folks in Texas, to correlate and contrast a loc al market 
with Kansas City, with Chicago, with Fort Worth, with markets 
everywhere, they must be uniformly applied, and only the Federal 
Government can do it. That is our only request, no matter whether 
or not it is a joint operation, that Feder: al people run it, supervised by 
this grand service that has been in existence since 1917. It is highly 
technical and is a wonderful aid to the livestock industry. 

Senator Exrtenper. Where does the State get this information? 
Does it not get it from the same source as the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Sartwe.e. Yes, sir, but as far as the information is concerned, 
this is the originating point of the information. What we are talking 
about is a highly technical livestock analyst reporter that places on 
the market and reports the trading and trends, the prices that are ob- 
tained, and the value set for livestock at that particular market. 

Senator ELLenper. Are those hired by the State not competent. to 
do that ? 

Mr. Sartweie. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is your contention. 

Mr. Sartwe..e. That is our contention and we can prove it; ves, 
sir. 

PATTERN OF PAYMENT FOR SERVICES 


Senator YounG. There is not much rhyme nor reason as to how 
these news services are paid for. In some instances the Federal Gov- 
ernment pays all or practically all of the cost and in many others the 
Federal Government only pays a small part of it. 

Mr. Sarrwe ie. Yes, sir; there is no standardized pattern at all. 
That is why we think that maybe we can get a clear-cut line of de- 
marcation here and say “Fine. Go ahead, you get some funds from 
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these States and other folks, but you people have the responsibility of 
running it.” 

That is the only way we can keep the service strong, where it will 
mean something to we livestock producers. 


OTHER TEXAS LOCATIONS 


Senator Evrtenper. In how many places in Texas do we have the 
kind of service for which you are now asking aside from Fort Worth ? 

Mr. SartweExe. In addition to Fort Worth, we have San Antonio, 
and just recently, as indicated by one of those exhibits in there, Ama- 
rillo, Tex. 

Senator Ettenper. So, is that one reason why they do not want to 
establish the same service in Houston, because it is so close to San 
Antonio? 

Mr. Sarrwetie. No. Actually we had the service before San An 
tonio. It has been in existence 16 years and now all of a sudden we 
have a bright new plan and we are going to change it. 

Senator ELLenper. How does the service at San Antonio differ from 
that at Houston with respect to the grade of cattle? You say Houston 
is more or less a cow and calf market. How is it in San Antonio? 

Mr. Sartwetir. San Antonio has more mature steers, just as Fort 
Worth does. 

Senator Youne. Thank you very much. 


FEDERAL MARKET REPORTERS 


Mr. MonracurE. I would just like to add one little comment there 
with respect. to Senator Ellender’s remarks about the individuals 
who enter the service. These Federal market reporters are trained by 
the Federal Government and grade these cattle according to stand- 
ards established by the Federal Government, and those standards are 
the same in St. Paul or in Los Angeles, or at Lancaster, Pa., so when 
the news service in Houston says that they have 500 choice cows 
there, everybody knows exactly what type calf that is. The State 
people do not have that training and do not use those same standards. 
It ought to be a standardized news service all over the United States. 
That is the big point in this issue. 

Senator Youna. I have no quarrel with that. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT OF JAMES D. SARTWELLE, EXECUTIVE Vick PRESIDENT, 
Port Crry STocKYARDS CO., Houston, TEx. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am glad to supply this addi- 
tional information on the estimated annual cost of operating and maintaining the 
Livestock Market News Service at Houston, Tex. : 





Selaty:of POPORR iets Bsn oe wtih _.. $4, 600 
Clerk salary a nimeretn —a on Seuss 2, 700 
Office rent es a aad on . mak sal Hoo 
Travel ' eo OO , : _ 1,000 
Leased wire i wrntdbentonds . 7 ; 1, 700 
Telephone a eee aed 300 
Relief reporter ao welieinitintamhceipa degre keteiadecdedpenzliedshie ip 300 
Supervision of pain : Be eB Een t 500 
Staff costs $00 


Total 


a > , 5 12.000 
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This estimate has been made by Mr. C. L. MeColloch, Chief, Market News 
Branch, United States Department of Agricuture. 

Up to January 1, 1954, the Houston office was conducted as a straight Federal 
operation. However, it may be possible to reactivate this market as a coopera 
tive Federal-State project, on a 50-50 basis, which would require an additional 
Federal appropriation of only $6,000. 

Respectfully submitted 

JAMES D. SARTWELLE. 

Houston, TEX. 


CATTLE SCABIES IN ARIZONA 


Senator Haypen. Mr. Chairman, there is a matter I wanted to get 
into the record. 

We are suffering in Arizona right now from an outbreak of cattle 
scabies. I have telegrams from the secretary of the Central Arizona 
Cattle Feeders Association and the secretary of the Arizona Live 
stock Sanitary Board stating that they want some Federal help in 
this regard. Now, because of this outbreak, until a few days ago, we 
had to secure a permit in Sacramento to ship cattle there for immedi- 
ate slaughter in California. And now they say they will take them 
on a veterinary certificate if that is the case. I inquired of the Ani 
mal Disease Eradication Branch of the Department of Agriculture, 
and they advised that the funds requested for this next year’s budget 
will not be sufficient, but the Department would not ask for more 
money in the budget estimate. Well, I would like to know what they 
asked of the budget for this service. And if the clerk will ascertain 
that and place it in the record, it will be helpful. 

(The information requested follows :) 

CLERK'S Nore.—I am advised by the Department that the budget does not in 
clude a separate item for cattle scabies eradication. However, the estimate for 
1955 included $173,954 under the appropriation “Salaries and expenses, Agri- 
cultural Research Service, piant and animal disease and pest control” for eradi 
cating both sheep and cattle scabies. This is the same amount being used in 
1954. The House made a reduction of $18,547 in this item which the Depart- 
ment recommends be restored. The Department has pointed out that there is 
an outbreak of cattle scabies in several States, including Arizona, which makes 
it necessary that the House cut be restored. At the present time approximately 
8O percent of the total of $173,954 is used for eradicating sheep scabies and 20 
percent is used for eradication work on cattle scabies. 


REDUCTION IN RECOMMENDATION 


Senator Haypen. Now, I know that in 1958-54 the appropriation 
was $173,994. And the same amount was requested this year. But 
the House Committee on Appropriations recommended only $155,407, 
a reduction of $18,587, and that certainly ought. to be restored, in my 
judgment. 

I want these telegrams to go into the record. 

Senator Young. That will be done and may appear at this point 
in the record. 

(The telegrams referred to follow :) 

PHOENIX, Ariz., April 16, 1954. 
Senator CARL HAYDEN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Recent outbreak of cattle scabies in Arizona shows necessity for Federal sup 
port in eradication measures. 

Arizona and several other Western States were involved in late epidemic and 
quarantine. Without help of Federal inspectors State would have been unable 
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to handle situation. Urge you support Federal appropriation for eradication 
cattle scabies. 
CENTRAL ARIZONA CATTLE FEEDERS ASSOCIATION, 
PecGy Drum, Secretary. 


lata ila 





wien 


PHOENIX, Ariz., April 16, 1954. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Imperative that Federal appropriation for cattle and sheep scabies eradica 
tion be supported in interest of Arizona livestock industry. Arizona has just 
experienced serious outbreak of this disease in cattle which caused crippling 
quarantines. Without help of Federal inspectors State would be unable to cope 
with situation. Recent outbreak involved many Western States showing need 
for continuing Federal support in eradication measures. 

ARIZONA LIVESTOCK SANITARY Boarp, 
J.C. Evans, Secretary. 


Senator Youna. I have a letter from Edwin E. Marsh, Assistant 
Secretary, National Wool Growers Association, Salt Lake City, rela- 
tive to sheep and cattle scabies control and eradication. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


NATIONAL Woo. GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, April 27, 1954. 
Hon. MILTON R. YounG, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Deak SENATOR YOUNG: It is our understanding that the agricultural appro- 
priations bill for the fiscal year 1954-55, as it passed the House, calls for a 
reduction of $18,547 in the sheep and cattle scabies control and eradication 
allotment. 

Members of the National Wool Growers Association are greatly disturbed 
over this reduction because of the fact that there are 17 States in which sheep 
scabies has been reported since the beginning of the fiscal year, July 1, 1953. 
Cleaning up of outbreaks in several Western States in recent years, caused by 
interstate shipments of sheep, has demanded a great deal of vigilance and 
effort. As long as sheep scab exists in any State it stands as a constant threat 
to our sheep population. 

Furthermore, recent outbreaks of scabies in cattle also makes this reduction 
ill advised at present. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry has done effective work in cleaning up some 
areas where the infection has existed for years. In order that they may con- 
tinue their effective cleanup and control work on scabies, we earnestly request 
restoration by the Senate Appropriations Committee of this $18,547 allotment. 

Yours sincerely, 
Epwin BH. MArsH, 
Assistant Secretary. 


PACKERS AND STOCKYARD ACT 


Senator Youne. At this point I will insert in the record a letter of 
interest to those engaged in the livestock industry. It came to me 
from Ashley Sellers of the firm of Sellers & Conner of W ashington. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


Se_ters & CONNER, 
Washington, D. C., April 29, 1954. 
Hon. Miiron R, Youne, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dear SENATOR YounG: I am writing to you, as chairman of the subcommittee 
on Agricultural Appropriations of the Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
with reference to the proposed appropriation for the administration of the 
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Packers and Stockyards Act, 1921, as amended (7 U. 8S. C. 181 et seq.) for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955. 

It is my understanding that the amount appropriated for the administration 
of this statute for the fiscal year 1954 was $658,000 and that the amount con- 
tained in the pending measure before your subcommittee for the administra- 
tion of this statute in 1955 is $620,000. It is my understanding that this latter 
imount has been proposed by the Department of Agriculture. 

Based upon many years of experience with the programs under the Packers 
and Stockyard Act, I feel that it is most unwise to cut the appropriation as 
proposed. At all costs, the appropriation should not be less than the $658,000 
for which provision is currently made, and, further, it would be highly desir- 
able to increase the appropriation over such amount. 

Accordingly, | urge your subcommittee at least to restore the $30,000 by which 
it is proposed to cut this appropriation and, if possible, to increase the appro- 
priation beyond the $658,000 provided by the 1954 appropriation. 

Briefly, my reasons for making this recommendation are as follows: 

(1) The Packers and Stockyard Act is one of the more important regulatory 
measures enacted by the Federal Government in the field of agriculture. It 
regulates all of the principal public stockyards of this country and the com- 
missionmen and dealers who operate thereon, as well as the interestate prac- 
tices in the meatpacking industry. It is vital to the successful enforcement 
of the statute that sufficient funds be provided by the Congress for its ad- 
ministration. 

(2) Administration of the statute is now carried out by the Secretary through 
the Packers and Stockyards Branch of the Livestock Division of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service. This unit, with its limited funds and personnel, has 
been doing the best job it can, but, with a steady decline over recent years in 
both funds and personnel, a point has been reached at which effective admin- 
istration can no longer be expected if further cuts are made, In 1925, there 
were 139 people engaged in the administration of the act. By 1941, this figure 
had been reduced to 105 persons, and by 1952 only 97 persons were so engaged. 
In 1953 and 1954, 96 and 90 persons, respectively, were so employed. If the 
further cut of $30,000, as provided in the proposed bill, is made in the appro- 
priation for this work, only 83 persons would be engaged in this important 
work in 1955. This figure includes both the Washington staff and the field 
staff. 

The stockyards which are subject to regulation are scattered all over the 
United States. It is frequently necessary to hold hearings with respect to 
trade-practice matters, and with respect to changes in rates. The point has 
been reached where it is questionable whether the personnel now engaged in 
this work have the funds to provide for the public hearings and travel which 
are necessary if the law is effectively to be administered. 

(3) While the Secretary of Agriculture has responsibility for administering 
a large number of statutes of a regulatory nature, preoccupation with other 
programs is not a valid reason for failure to administer the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act, as intended by the Congress. Obviously, however, the Secretary 
cannot perform his manifold duties without the appropriation of funds neces- 
sary for that purpose. During the last several years there has been a steady 
decline in this item of appropriation, as evidenced by the following tabulation: 


1952 ‘ ws ee 
SB ib Se het iaten thinned eat saul nk ab thr ae ceca bana tote ee aco as easel Stn 660, 000 
RI hk a Fo witli behets bahia 2 Peis teeta sa eerie phichephceds tvs chnithasakbtiesddluhch 658, 000 


In the measure now pending before your committee, a further cut of $30,000 
is proposed which, for the foregoing reasons, is totally unjustified upon any 
reasonable evaluation of the respective importance of the different functions 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Even if it is desirable to decrease the overall appropriation for the Department 
of Agriculture, it is highly undesirable to make any reduction in the appro- 
priation for the administration of the Packers and Stockyards Act, which has 
already been reduced over the past several years to the point where the useful- 
ness of the statute may seriously be questioned. 

Sincerely yours, 
ASHLEY SELLERS. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


STATEMENTS OF WATERS S. DAVIS, JR., PRESIDENT; NOLEN J. 
FUQUA, NATIONAL VICE PRESIDENT; GEORGE R. HEIDRICH, VICE 
PRESIDENT, CHARLESTOWN, W. VA.; OTIS TOSSETT, VICE PRESI- 
DENT, LANSFORD, N. DAK.; L. E. THORDERSON, VICE PRESIDENT, 
CLEVELAND, UTAH; A. P. ATKINS, DIRECTOR, GUYMON, OKLA. ; 
R. EDWARD BAUR, DIRECTOR, VAN METER, IOWA; DAVE J. 
DONEEN, DIRECTOR, FARMINGTON, WASH.; W. F. HALL, DIREC- 
TOR, SPARTA, GA.; HARRY RIECK, DIRECTOR, PRESTON, MD.; 
FORREST SCROGGIN, DIRECTOR, UNION, OREG.; CLARENCE 
SVEDMAN, DIRECTOR, FORT COLLINS, COLO. ; AND HARVEY HALE, 
DIRECTOR, ROGERSON, IDAHO 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Youne. Mr. Davis. It is alway a pleasure to have your 
group appear before this committee. 

Mr. Davis. I just wanted to tell you what a great honor it is to 
let us come up here and testify this morning. 

Senator Youne. Thank you. Do you want to bring your witnesses 
up here at the front table. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. Would the witnesses who are going to testify 
come up here toward the front to save time? 

Senator Youne. You will introduce all the witnesses ? 

Mr. Davis. If I may I would like to introduce the witnesses as they 
testify and I would also like to introduce to you and the committee 
members of our board of directors and the members of the executive 
committee who are not witnesses this morning. 

Senator Youne. You just take over. 

Mr. Davis. I will read their names first: Lawrence E. Thorderson, 
Cleveland, Utah; A. P, Atkins, Guymon, Okla.; John D. Faught, 
Roanoke, Tex.; Russel J. Risher, Gordonsville, Va.; E. O. Moore, 
Dexter, N. Mex.; Bill Richards, Orleans, Nebr.; Forrest Scroggin, 
Union, Oreg.; Clarence Svedman, Fort Collins, Colo.; Hugh C. Tut- 
tle, Dover, N. H.; and Herbert Van Aken, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

Those are the members of our board of directors and our executive 
committee who are here with us in addition to the witnesses. 

We are, as I say, very much privileged to be able to appear before 
you gentlemen this morning and our testimony is going to be limited 
to the problem of affecting Soil Conservation Districts. As to the 
ACP appropriations, we are making no recommendations as to the 
amounts. 

However, we do have two recommendations: One, that the 5 per- 
cent provision, with which I am sure you are familiar, be retained, 
but that the 5 percent provision, instead of having to go through 3,000 
different contracts at the county level, would be much simplified and 
more of the money would be directly spent for the benefit of the 
farmers if it were just sliced off the top and turned over to SCS for 
servicing the ACP participants. 

One other point concerning ACP is that we ask that the com- 
mittee in making that appropriation insure that the money be spent 
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for lasting conservation measures on the land. Our first witnesses 
are going to testify about these Soil Conservation Service appro- 
priations and, as you will note, they will testify on two separate broad 
subjects. One, they are going to ask that the Senate recommend the 
retention of all the figures aus pase by the House for the appro- 
priations for SCS, and then there are a few additions that we would 
appreciate very much indeed the Senate committee considering. 


FUNDS NEEDED TO PROVIDE LAND CAPABILITY MAPS 


Our first witness on SCS appropriations is Mr. R. Edward Baur 
from Van Meter, lowa. Mr. Baur. 

Mr. Baur. Mr. Chairman and members of your committee, I am R. 
Edward Baur. I am a livestock and grain farmer cooperating with 
our Madison County soil conservation district, 25 miles southwest 
of Des Moines, Lowa. 

I have been a commissioner of this soil conservation district for 13 
years and am a former president of our Lowa Association of Soil C ee 
servation District Commissioners. I am now a director of the Na- 
tional Association of Soil Conservation Districts. 

I wish to make a statement this morning very strongly in favor 
of retaining the present number of area conservationists of the Soil 
Conservation Service. In the Soil Conservation Service there are 
326 area conservationists who are responsible for SCS technical as- 
sistance to approximately 2,600 soil conservation districts. These 
high caliber, trained technicians are available to the local SCS work 
unit conservationists and the districts in an assisting and consulting 
capacity. The 8 or 10 Districts each of these men service is the upper 
limit that they can efficiently handle. 


AREA CONSERVATIONISTS 


In my own district I find that the services of these men are already 
spread dangerously thin. In 1952, the number of area conservation- 
ists in my State of Lowa was cut exactly in half, from 24 to 12. This 
meant that instead of helping 4 or 5 districts, they now service 8 or 
9. Asa result, we see less and less of our area conservationist. His 
time just doesn’t go around like we would like for it to because of the 
number of districts and people he must work with. Our district 
loses the contact and exchange of ideas and experiences of other dis- 
tricts formerly brought to us by the area conservationist. 

This area conservationist is the key to the success of the soil con- 
servation district program. In checking up on the work of the tech- 
nical men in the Districts, he is the man we depend on to make sure 
that the technical recommendations to our farmers are sound. He 
is also the man we go to when we run into tough, complex problems 
that require the judgment and help of an expert. It is unthinkable 
to me that we should assign to these men more territory than they 
can efficiently handle. 


HOUSE ACTION 
We were pleased that the House restored the $1,077,671 to the SCS 


appropriations instead of accepting the budget recommendation of a 
cut in the number of area conservationists from 326 to 236. We urge 
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your committee to approve this portion of the SCS appropriations 
as approved by the House. 

We know the Government can never finance all the needed con 
servation but it should encourage local responsibility and participa- 
tion with this minimum assistance to communities of districts that 
need guidance in the technical field. 

We, like you, believe it is not true economy to hamper an essenti: E 
program and any economy of funds should not weaken so vital : 
program as this one dealing with conservation of our soil and w ater 
resources. 

In 1952 the field organization of SCS was drastically reduced, as 
I pointed out. The present area conservationist before that time 
was called the district conservationist. By reducing the number of 
these men and changing their titles, our districts went through a period 
of upheaval and confusion. This same thing happened again last 
year. 

Surely we have reached the period in soil conservation planning 
when we should apply our energies to the job ahead instead of getting 
ourselves adjusted again to changing personnel. This committee 
knows, I am sure, that changing just one job in an organization of 
this kind creates confusion, uncertainty, and inefficiency that is re- 
flected all down the line. 

Our soil-conservation program, as members of this committee know 
so well, is a growing, expanding program. I sincerely hope this 
committee will appreciate that this program cannot be continually 
subjected to reductions in personnel and funds and still accomplish 
the objectives which are so necessary to our country’s well being. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Exttenper. Was this reduction in 1952 a result of the reor- 
ganization act? 

Mr. Baur. No; that was before that. 

Senator Ettenper. And the restoration of this $1 million plus will 
give you the same number as you say is now necessary to properly 
conduct this work ? 

Mr. Baur. That is correct. It is the number we now have and the 
number we would like to maintain to keep our program on a par with 
what it is. 

EFFECT OF REORGANIZATION PLAN 


Senator Etitenver. What effect, if any, has the reorganization plan 
had on your work? 

Mr. Baur. Of course, we have experienced a pane of confusion 
as a result. We are getting adjusted to that. Our point is at this 
time we feel that we should be allowed to adjust ourselves to the 
personnel and the program as it is and to our problem as it is, and 
to go from here without another period of adjusting personnel and 
cutting men, which means bumping down the line and changing more 
than one man. When you change one man you change several in this 
kind of process and we think this does create a per iod of uncertainty 
that hampers our program. 

Senator Eittenper. To what extent, if any, has the work been cur- 
tailed since the Reorganization Act went into effect ? 
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Mr. Baur. We had personnel reduced and men that we considered 
in a technical advisory capacity we do not have contact with, but we 
ire in a period where I think we could go ahead. In my thinking 
I am not able to understand why we should continue the experience 
of uncertainty and the ¢c hanging of personnel. I would like to reach 
pl iteau from where we could make progress and work with men in 
whom we have confidence in an expanded program. 

Senator Extenper. Do you think it is going to work much better by 
hi wing the local people have more say in the handling of this pro- 
gram ¢ . 

Mr. Baur. That is always a good plan, but to me if you continue to 
cut down men and change pe sonnel you waste the time of the super- 
visors themselves. 

Senator Evtenper. That is your chief complaint; is it not? 

Mr. Baur. We like to feel that we are making a contribution and I 
think we would like to maintain the number of men we have to keep 
our program progressing. 

Senator Youna. Have you any questions, Senator Hayden ? 

Senator Haypren. No, sir. 

Senator Youne. Will you proceed, Mr. Davis! 


MAPS AND SOIL SURVEY 


Mr. Davis. Our next witness, Mr. Chairman, is Harry Rieck, from 
Preston, Md. 

Mr. Rieck. Mr. Chairman and Senators, my name is Harry H. 
Rieck. I am a general farmer on the Eastern Shore of Maryland and 
a supervisor of my local Caroline County Soil Conservation District. 

I am appearing ‘before you today as a representative of the National 
Association of Soil Conservation Districts to request that ample funds 
to enable the Soil Conservation Service to continue furnishing land- 
capability maps to our farmers be included in appropriations to the 
Department of Agriculture. By “ample funds,” may I add, I mean 
the amount appropriated by the House as Mr. Davis indicated earlier. 

It has been suggested by some that these vital maps be paid for by 
the farmers. The cost of billing farmers for these maps and collect- 
ing the small sums involved would be more expensive to the American 
taxpayer than to provide them without cost as in the past. In our 
opinion, charging for these maps would serve no useful purpose but 
would retard conservation work because, some farmers, if they had 
to go to the trouble and inconvenience of buying a map would not be 
interested. 

These soil maps are necessary for determining land capability uses 
and proper conservation farm planning. They describe the various 
types of soil on each farm and recommend the best uses for each 
type of soil according to its capability. 

The real value of these maps lies in the long-range planning for 
better conservation practices. As our population increases our land 
must produce to its full capability. As a soil conservation district 
supervisor I can assure you gentlemen that these land-capability maps 
are a great incentive for practicing better soil conservation. Some 
people may tell you that farmers never look at these land-capability 
inventories. But that just isn’t true. They do study them and plan 
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their conservation work around them. In fact, they are the most 
valuable motivating force in our whole program and I sincerely hope 
that this committee will grant our request for adequate funds to con- 
tinue this vital service. 

Senator Youne. You are speaking of the maps? 

Mr. Rieck. Yes. 

Senator Youne. As I recall, that was $800,000. 

Mr. Rieck. The $800,000 was restored by the House which the 
appropriation recommendation of the Department of Agriculture had 
cut off. 


COST OF INDIVIDUAL MAPS 


Senator Young. What does an individual map cost?) How much 
would you have to charge each farmer for these maps? 

Mr. Rieck. I think, generally speaking, $4 to $5, but it has been 
estimated that billing and collecting costs would be much more than 
that. It is the same story in any Government collection procedure. 
The cost of collecting and billing is terrific. 


IMPORTANCE OF MAPS 


Senator Youne. You think it is important to the success of the 
program that maps be furnished ? 

Mr. Rieck. Yes, sir; because it is a long-range program. These 
maps describe the types of soil you have on every farm and in every 
field, and the farmer, after all, is interested in making money and if 
he sees a map in his farm plan it is an incentive for him to study that 
map and make the best use of his land to produce the most profitable 
venture for him in his farm operation. I have maps for every one of 
my farms on file and every time I go around there and see some of the 
farms and some of the acres not tilled as they should be I readjust the 
whole program on that particular field. We have reached the point, 
now where we plant trees on land that is perhaps better suited for tree 
planting than for some agricultural uses. That is something we did 
not do 30 years ago when I started out farming. 


MARYLAND TECHNICAL SERVICE 


Senator Youne. What does the technical service consist of mostly 
in Maryland? What type of technical service do you furnish the 
farmer ? 

Mr. Rieck. Mostly on the Eastern Shore we have a water-drainage 
problem. The program got started originally under the CCC and then 
those of us that had some of that work done under the CCC saw the 
value of it and we saw to it that Maryland availed itself of further 
assistance in this work by passing an enabling act. I happened to 
be a Member of the House at the time when that enabling act was 
passed, and we took advantage of it because we saw the value of 
the real program; that of getting the water off our land. On the 
Eastern Shore the major problem is water. 


DUST BOWL AREA 


Senator Youne. Mr. Davis, I assume you have someone here from 
the Dust Bow] area. 
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‘fr. Davis. I have one from around the middle of it, Mr. A. P. 
Atkins, from Guymon, Okla. He is almost in Denver. 

Senator Youna. I would like to ask him some questions in a minute. 

Mr. Davis. Mt Atkins, I am sure, will be very glad to tell you his 
sad story. Would you like to ask him now? 

Senator Youne. All right. 

Mr. Arxins. I am not scheduled to testify. Do you wish me to 
speak now ¢ 

Senator Young. Yes. Will you state vour name for the record ¢ 

Mr. Arkins. My name is A. P. Atkins. I am from Guymon, Okla. 
That is out in the panhandle about 100 miles north of Amarillo, Tex. 

Senator Youne. You are right in the Dust Bowl. 

Mr. Arxins. Yes, sir; right in the middle of it. I have a ranch in 
Garden City. 


HIGH-PRICED FARM COMMODITIES 


Senator Youna. Is your trouble due mostly to high-priced farm 
commodities / 

Mr. Arxtns. I could talk a long time on that, Senator. A lot of 
our trouble there is due to the fact that a lot of land has been put 
into cultivation that never should be in cultivation. We have land out 
there that is as flat as this table, but the soil in many casesis thin. That 
is important with respect to the matter of maps that Mr. Rieck men- 
tioned. Of course, our situation is far different from the situation 
in Maryland, but the soil types, and soil depth, and so forth is very 
important in dealing with the problems that we have out there in 
the Dust Bowl and that is why these maps are very important out 
there as they are in Maryland. 


FAVORABLE MOISTURE YEARS 


Senator Youne. Was that land put into cultivation mostly because 
of favorable-moisture years? 

Mr. Arkrns. Yes, sir; because of a favorable period of moisture 
and also because of the relatively high price of wheat. Most of it is 
wheat and sorghum. 

Senator Youne. The demand for wheat was great just a few years 
ago ¢ 

Mr. Arxkrins. That is right. 

Senator Youna. Has there been much of that additional land put 
into cultivation since the war? 

Mr. Arxkrins. I do not think so. not so much. Mr. Svedman might 
speak a little more on that. I think most of the expense has been 
out in eastern Colorado. 

Mr. Davis. This is Mr. Clarence Svedman, from Fort Collins. 
Colo. 

Mr. SvepMANn. Senator, my home is not in the Dust Bow] area, 
but I am president of the State soil conservation board of Colorado. 
and also am engaged in buying cattle for my feeding operations : 
I am in the Dust Bowl, not that I can speak authentically about it. 
In eastern Colorado there has been at least as much land broken 
up since the war has been over as there was in any period during 
the war. That is when the real acreage of land was broken out of 
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sod, after the war, and even during this very last year there was a 
great amount broken up in eastern Colorado. 

Senator Youne. What is the answer to that ? 

Mr. SvepMAn. I actually think it is the moisture that we have had 
or rather the abnormally high we have had in the past few years 
that actually had more to do with it than the price of wheat, because 
I do not care how high wheat is, if they had not had the moisture 
and could not have raised wheat they would have been forced to 
give it up. 


CHEAPER PRODUCTION OF WHEAT 


Senator Youne. I think there is a general misunderstanding about 
that. In that area if you got abundant rainfall, would it not be 
true that you probably could - produce wheat cheaper than they could 
in most other areas of the United States? 

Mr. Svepman. That is true; but I would like to say one thing: 
that there is undoubtedly acre after acre of ground in that area 
that is not suitable for wheat. production over a period of years. 
Wheat should not be planted on it, and that is our problem right 
now; to try to figure out some way that you can get people who 
will take care of that land as it should be taken care of, and that is 
what our soil conservation districts can accomplish. We have to 
do it by education and demonstration. Where we do have good 
soil conservation districts, and a lot of land that is owned by Tocal 
interests, you will find in those areas that there is land that is stable 
and they are planting wheat and grain only where it is suitable to 
plant it. 

One of the main reasons they are doing it is on account of the Soil 
Conservation Service technicians who have advised them. The SCS 
technicians have this land-classification program and they know which 
land is suitable for production of wheat and they have proven it to 
the farmers. A farmer is going to look at his pocketbook some, too, 
and not just patriotism, but they have proven to them in the long 
run that they are going to be far better off financially, not only in 
taking care of their soil, but in putting this wheat in areas where 
conditions are suitable to plant it. 


EFFECT OF LOWERING WHEAT PRICE 


Senator Young. The lowering of the wheat price supports in itself 
would not solve the problem ? 

Mr. Svepman. I have argued this with a good many fellows, but 
I am postive in my own mind you could cut the price of wheat in 
half and you would still have fellows trying to raise wheat where it 
should not be raised. If you cut the price of wheat and get the mois- 
ture also, the price will be still lower, certainly. 


LEGAL RESTRICTION OF LAND USE 


Senator Hayven. Is there any provision of law, either in the State 
of Colorado or the State of Oki: thoma that could in any way restrict 
the use of lands unsuited for agriculture? 

Mr. SvepMan. There is in Colorado. There is a provision that 
within a soil-conservation distriét, by the vote of 75 percent of the 
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iandowners—understand me, that does not mean 75 percent of those 
voting, but 75 percent of all the landowners—must vote in favor 
of a land-use ordinance, and if that is accomplished then we can 
have a land-use ordinance in there. If it is voted that you cannot 
plant wheat on certain ground, for instance, class 4 ground, or class 5 
ground, or whatever it might be, you -annot plant wheat on that 
ground. However, you can just imagine that where we have a lot 
of nonresident owners and it is necessary to get 75 percent of all 
owners to vote in favor of it, it is practically an Sopeneililite 

Senator Haypen. | was just going to ask you, has the law actually 
been applied in any area? 

Mr. Svepman. Very few. It has in some areas, but if you had all 
resident owners, you could probably get the job done. Wein Colorado 
are going to try to get the law changed so that it will not take that 
large a vote. 


ACTION ON WIND EROSION 


Another thing that was done in Colorado was the passage of a law 
permitting the country commissioners to take action, where there is 
wind blowing with resulting wind erosion. First they will give 3 
days’ notice to the man to do; something about this blowing condition. 
If he does not do that, the county commissioners can go in there or 
hire someone to go in, and primarily what they do is te Hi the soil con- 
servation district to have someone step in and take care of that land. 
Even by complaint of a neighbor it can be started. Then it is charged 
against the tax rolls. This bill was passed a year ago, but when it came 
to a test in court they found there was no provision to ac tually correct 
the situation. The Governor called a special session and that was cor- 
rected and now they can collect on tax rolls. 

Senator Haypven. If they do not pay the tax, that land will then be 
bought by the county or State? 

Mr. SvepMAN. It is the same as your assessment for any other kind 
of tax. 

Senator Haypen. On the other hand, if somebody else wants to buy 
it back by paying the taxes, they can get it ¢ 

Mr. SvepMAN. Yes. 

Senator Haypen. Would it not be wise in certain instances, at least, 
to keep the land out of cultivation so it would have to go back? 


COMPLETION OF SOIL SURVEYS 


Mr. Arxins. That is right, Senator. May I add a word here? The 
historical base for acreage allotments is very unsatisfactory. The fact 
that a man has raised wheat on his land for a period of years is not nec- 
essarily proof that the land should be under cultivation. If the soil 
surveys were completed, the things that are involved in these maps, all 
over the country—and I know this is the thinking of some of the top 
men in the Department of Agriculture—so that ‘land that is unsuit- 
able—and that is not a matter of individual judgment; it is a matter 
of scientific determination—could at least be withheld from the pro- 
tection of price supports and other subsidies, I think that would be 
helpful. Do you see what I am getting at? It would be a technical 
classification then and not a matter of individual judgment. It would 
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not be subject to one man’s prejudice against his neighbor. If that was 
done so that the Government would support wheat prices and other- 
wise subsidize ACP payments on the lands that should be in cultiva- 
tion, I think it would be very helpful. 

With further regard to the problem of the dust bow], I just saw 
yesterday the report that the Soil Conservation Service made about 
the dust-bow] problem. I have lived in that country for 30 years now 
and it is one of the best reports I have ever read. It is absolutely all 
right. I could not quarrel with a single statement in it. I think that 
report would certainly be available to you. They made a special sur- 
vey of the problems of that area, as you know. 

Senator Youne. Yes. 

Mr. Arxins. That report is very good. I would recommend it to 
you. 

Senator Haypen. We have had difficulty in Arizona and only at this 
last session of the legislature was it possible to organize the soil 
conservation district in the range country. The stockmen just would 
not see it. There is one story about an old stockman who said that it 
was his land and he could do what he pleased with it. He had a watch 
and he said he could do what he pleased with it, so he took his fist and 
broke his watch. That is all right. It was his watch. However, they 
have come around now to where the legislature adopted it and soil 
conservation districts can be organized in the range area. Do you 
have them in your State of Colorado? 

Mr. Svepman. Yes. At Fort Collins, Colo., we are just now in the 
process of an addition to our district and every acre of it in this addi- 
tion is rangeland, cattle land, and I might add that if we would have 
tried to incorporate them in our district when it was formed in 1946 
we would never have been able to form a district. We had to leave 
them out because, like you say, we were not going to tell them what 
they could do with their land. 

Actually they have seen the advantages of this soil conservation 
district. Wedid not ask them to come in. They came to us and begged 
us to have their land included in the district, and it is a big area. 

Mr. Arxrns. Most of us here are landowners of various degrees. 
Mr. Davis here is an extensive landowner. Most of us are landowners 
and as landowners are operating those things. I do not think one land- 
owner needs to feel that other landowners are going to be unduly hard 
on him. In Texas, Oklahoma, and in the Southwest, some of the larger 
lands in the area are district operated and their owners or managers 
are supervisors of districts and they get acquainted with what a soil 
conservation district is and they are very glad to go along. 


PROBLEM OF EDUCATION 


Senator Youne. Much of their problem is education ? 

Mr. Arxrns. That is right. 

Mr. Svepman. That is what I was bringing out. It was very evi- 
dent in that one instance that I was telling you about. If we had 
tried to bring them in before, as I said, they would have voted against 
the district and now they beg to get in. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Davis, I kind of disrupted your schedule here 
You may proceed. 

Mr. Davis. We appreciate very much indeed, Senator, your allowing 
these points to be brought out. 
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RESUMPTION OF DISCUSSION ON MAPS 


Senator EvLtenper. | would like to ask a question about these maps. 
You say they cost from $4 to $5 each ¢ 

Mr. Rieck. $4 to $5. 

Senator Evitenper. That is for the individual map. 

Mr. Rieck. That is right, the individual farm owner. 

Senator EL.tenper. You have no area maps ? 

Mr. Rieck. No. 


Senator Youne. Proceed, Mr. Davis. 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NURSERIES 


Mr. Davis. The next witness, Mr. Chairman, is Otis Tossett, from 
Lansford, N. Dak. 

Senator Younc. Mr. Tossett is one of the outstanding farmers in 
North Dakota. Ihaveseen his farm. It is a good one. 

Mr. Tosserr. Thank you, Senator. I visited your farm in North 
Dakota as well and I am testifying on a subject which is evidently 
dear to your heart because I do see practices on your own farm near 
La Moure which is the best testimony that I myself could give on 
that subject. 

Senator Youne. I give most of the credit to my sons who are oper- 
ating the farm since I came to the Senate. 

Mr. Tosserr. I am Otis Tossett, of Lansford, N. Dak. I own and 
operate a 1,920-acre grain and stock farm in Bottineau County. | 
am a supervisor of my soil conservation district, a past president of 
the North Dakota Association of Districts, and am now appearing be- 
fore your committee in the capacity of area vice president ra the Na- 
tional Association of Soil Conservation Districts. I am, in North 
Dakota, chairman of our State nursery board. I am Gantaniens in 
the interests of a nursery program vital to the interest of agriculture. 


CLOSING OF SERVICE TREE AND GRASS NURSERIES 


I am convinced that a mistake was made when the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service tree and grass nurseries were ordered closed. Events 
since that time have only strengthened my belief that a real disservice 
was rendered to agric ‘ulture and the Nation as well by the closing of 
the 24 Soil Conservation Service nurseries then in operation. 

Acres diverted from the major agriculture crops of the Nation 
emphasize the real need of a nationwide tree and grass seed nursery 
program. 

Some of these 24 Soil Conservation Service nurseries have been 
ae and permanently closed, and a few have been taken over 
by local and State units, determined to protect this vital supply line. 
A few yet remain under Federal control, which we hope might serve 
the Department as a nucleus for the national distribution and inter- 
change of breeding and crossing culture so important to the continued 
progress in this fie Id. These remaining nurseries should receive the 
support of Congress which is so esse ntial to their operation. 

Every encouragement and assistance should be directed toward the 
nurseries already separated, and which are attempting to carry on 
with local bac ‘king. 
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NORTH DAKOTA PROGRAM 


To further illustrate my conception of the importance of this tree 
and grass program, I wish to call atttention to what we in North 
Dakota are attempting without Federal or State funds whatsoever. 

The North Dakota Association of Soil Conservation Districts has 
agreed to and is now operating the Fort Lincoln Nursery near Bis- 
marck. We entered into an agreement with the Service last August 
and took over the active operation on November 1 

The districts in my State are attempting to operate this nursery 
at our own expense and then to sell the production to ourselves. 
Formerly this nursery served the States of North and South Dakota 
and a portion of Montana and Wyoming as well. Without taxing 
authority whatever we are undertaking an operation which the Fed- 
eral Government discontinued in the name of economy and at a time 
of acreage reduction and acreages diverted from the major crops. 

The recent duststorms prove the need for a program of acreage re- 
tirement into a fertility land bank of grasses and woodlands. Pro- 
tective vegetative cover of suitable grasses and trees must originate 
in nurseries operated for this purpose. 

The cost and problems incident to storage of surplus commodities 
are startling. A portion of these storage costs might well be used 
to store topsoil and have fertility available for production as needed. 
Industry operates on such a pattern. 

Agriculture can and should adopt such a conservation pattern which 
will assure ample production when needed and afford the security of 
fertile sod and sheltered acres for the contingencies which are sure 
to be ahead. 

Senator Haypen. I want to compliment the gentleman on a very 
sound argument. 


TREE PLANTING AT GARRISON DAM 


Mr. Tosserr. I would like to amplify that statement by asking you 
if you did not notice some time ago a news rele: ase and announcement 
by the Army engineers which stated that $500,000 was available for 
the planting of trees along the Garrison Reserv oir in 1954. 

Senator Younc. There is an item in the Garrison Dam appropria- 
tion for tree planting this year. I think the amount allowed for this 
year was $100,000. The total program is much, much more than that. 
After all, as you know, the reservoir will drown out about 450,000 agres 
and much of it is wildlife habitat with a lot of trees on it. 

Mr. Tosserr. Did you ever stop to think that the planting of such 

huge number of trees is not quite as simple as appropriating the 
money ? 

Senator Youne. I found that out by experience. 

Mr. Tosserr. First of all, the land itself should be prepared in 
North Dakota for the proper planting of tree seedlings in our area 
where we have the rigorous winters and short growing season. 

Senator Youn. That is aw fully important. If you worked the 
land the year before, you preserve the moisture there, and even if you 
do not get any rain at all the year of planting trees, they will thrive 
and do pretty well. 
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Mr. Tosserr. Yes; that is right. You can understand, of course, 
that the seedlings must be available before they can be planted, and 
$100,000 worth of seedlings is not available of the proper varieties 
to my area unless we do have nurseries in operation for that purpose, 


RESTORATION OF FUNDS FOR NURSERIES 


Senator E.Lenper. Has the House restored any funds to continue 
these nurseries that you say have been closed ? 

Mr. Tosserr. No. 

Senator ELLeENpEr. Are you asking us to restore any sum?! If so, 
how much? 

Mr. Tosserr. There was a small allotment in there. 

Mr. Donren. Senator, I can try to answer the question. Iam Dave 
Doneen from Washington State. I live quite close to the Pullman 
area and I am quite close to the nuursery operation located there. As 
[ understand it, the House has requested that the four nurseries that 
have not as yet made some sort of an agreement to be taken over by 
some State authority be retained on a Federal basis as a nucleus for 
plant breeding, plant introduction, and development of new strains of 
grasses. 

Senator ExLenper. Is that more or less on an experimental basis? 

Mr. Donren. No. 

Senator ELLenper. On research ? 

Mr. Donren. On research; it is the introduction of new plants. As 
I understand this whole picture, these nurseries that are now being 
taken by State interests are not going to be able to do the job that 
was done in the past of bringing in new plants, new forages, cross- 
breedjng and what have you, in developing new strains of grasses. 
Their primary purposes, as I see and understand it, is that they are 
only going to go ahead and reproduce what they now have, but they 
are not going into the field of research and development of new strains. 
I think if we could at least hold the line where we are today and at 
least keep these four nurseries—there is one at Pullman, one in Cali- 
fornia, one at Beltsville, Md., I think, and one in Missouri—that have 
not as yet been transferred, and if we could keep them on a Federal 
basis strictly as a nucleus and as development stations for these other 
nurseries it would be very, very important. 

Senator Ex..enper. Is there suflicient money provided so you can 
carry this out? 

Mr. Donren. No, I think not. I think they just made the recom- 
mendation that that be done. 





AMOUNT OF INCREASE NECESSARY 


Senator ELLenper. What is the amount necessary to do what you 
propose ¢ ; 

Mr. Tosserr. I would suggest $150,000 or upward for the operation 
of 4 nurseries which would be the nucleus for continuing the program. 

Mr. Donren. $60,000 was the amount the Pullman nursery was 
operating under last year. 

Senator EL.enper. So that you are really asking us to increase this 
appropriation by at least $150,000 so as to continue these 4 nurseries 
that you have just mentioned ? 
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Mr. Tosserr. That is right, and to give consideration to the entire 
grass and nursery program because of the vital nec essity for such a 
program in any future farm plan as was mentioned by both Mr. Sved- 
man and Mr. Atkins. We have so many acres that need to be retired 
and if we are going to retire those acres we must originate at a source 
somewhere those seedlings and those varieties. 


POLICY ON RESEARCH 


Senator Evienper. In going over the total agricultural appropria- 
tion I notice quite an increase ‘for research, but the new planners seem 
prone to add new features and abandon other good ones. 

Mr. Tosserr. Yes. 

Senator Ettenper. I think that policy ought to be changed, and I 
strongly favor the research of grasses, trees, and everything else, 
particularly better trees. We have had evidence produced here to 
show that a lot of the seedlings planted did not come out as they 
thought. That is a lot of time wasted. Unless you get research and 
get the proper kind of trees planted in certain areas you might spend 
many, many years of useless work. 

Mr. Tosserr. The importance of research is the application of that 
research out in the field after you have the research on a statistical 
basis. 

Senator Eiitenper. That is right. 


SOIL-BANK PROGRAM 


Senator Younc. One subject that has been discussed a great deal 
in Congress, particularly in the Agriculture Committee, has been this 
so-called soil-bank program of what to do with these diverted acre- 
ages that were taken out of wheat, corn, and cotton production. Mr. 
Tossett, do you have any views on that? I think it would be well if 
we heard some views on that subject. 

Mr. Tosserr. I would like to express some views on the subject 
because in addition to being a farmer I am also in the grain business— 
I have a small grain-elevator business—and I am aware of the enor- 
mous costs involved in storing these commodities which are giving 
quite a lot of concern at the moment to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. I believe it was stated some time ago that with on to the 
storage of these commodities, the cost of it runs in excess of $500,000 

1 day, which would amount to several billion dollars a year. 

Senator Young. I am sure not a billion. 

Mr. Tosserr. Yes: in a year. I think it would be several billion 
ra | year. 

Senator Frereuson. That is $500,000 a month, about $540,000. 

Mr. Tosserr. Excuse me; yes. It runs into a sizable sum of money. 
I have not figured it out here, but it is quite a lot of money. Also, 
some of those commodities do grow out of conditions at least farther 
to the south, where the climate is humid, and so on. If we were to 
take a page out of the oil industry, for instance—they do store their 
oil underneath the ground in a lot of instances, especially gas—we 
could store some of our setential production before it is actually 
produced by putting our land back into sods and grasses and trees 
for vegetal cover. I do not believe that should be rightly termed a 
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subsidy payment. It is just practical payment in retiring lands from 
cultivated crops and substituting grasses, the need for which was 
pointed out earlier. 

I believe the weakness of the ACP program is that those payments 
go to the operator of a farm and if the owner of that farm is not the 
operator he is the forgotten man in the program. Under my train of 
thought I would say that a payment should be established which 
should go to the owner of the farm, the owner of real estate, because 
he is the man who is paying taxes and he is the man who is vitally 
concerned in retiring some acreage into grass. I can visu: alize that 
several types of owners would be quite interested in retiring acreage 
for different reasons. 

Senator Frravson. Would you put it into pasture, or hay, or what? 

Mr. Tosserr. T would put it into grass and just leave it in the grass. 
That grass would not need to be used for grazing necessarily. 

Senator Frrevson. You would not use it for grazing then? 

Mr. Tosserr. Not necessarily, no. It would have to be rigidly con- 
trolled, if at all. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, there is one observation T would like to 
make on the soil bank plans that I have seen so far and that is that 
they do not take into consideration the capability of the land itself. 
We were talking a few minutes ago about this Dust Bowl problem 
out in the West. 

There is a great deal of surplus wheat that has been raised on land 
out/there that never should have been in cultivation. There is still 
today a lot of cotton that is being produced on land that should not 
have cotton. If the soil-bank plan could be more closely refined so 
that the land that was taken out of cultivation would be that land 
that should be taken out of cultivation because of its slope, or texture, 
or thinness of its soil, many of our problems would be solved. 

Senator Youne. Much of the marginal land. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youna. I think you would have to, in many cases, prevent 
it from being pastured or used for hay or you would run into opposi 
tion from the cattle and dairy men, and probably rightfully so. I 
think that this soil-bank idea is a sound approach to our farm-surplus 
problem. 

Senator Etrenper. Is it not true that these payments are made to 
the person who is in charge of the farm so that he can purchase these 
seeds and do the things that you are now talking about ? 

Mr. Tosserr. I would say that the ACP payment should be set up, 
first of all, to go to the owner of the farm to cover the cost of grasses. 

Senator ELtenprer. Why do you say it should go to the owner? 

Mr. Tosserr. It would not be practical to spend $5 a year for grass 
and plow it up the following year. Then the owner requires some 
sort of an income to offset the taxes which he must pay and a reason- 
able interest on his investment in the land itself. 

Senator Ertenprr. When you say it should go to the owner you 
do not mean the payment; you mean that the money that is made 
available ought to be spent for the benefit of the land itself? 

Mr. Tosserr. That is right, and in order to get that I believe a por- 
tion of those payme nts should go to landowners. 
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PAYMENT FOR IDLE LAND 


Senator Frercuson. He has in mind paying the owner for the land 
by virtue of it being idle; is that not right ? 

Mr. Tosserr. That is right, over a period of years. 

Senator E.tenper. That money is used, as I understand, to do 
the very thing that you are now advocating, is it not, furnish the 
seed and prepare the seedbed and then plant the seed itself ? 

Mr. Tosserr. Yes, as far as that, but the owner of that land then 
would not have an interest in maintaining that grass after the initial 
seeding. 

Senator Younc. What he is getting at is that he probably would be 
breaking up some other land and he would require that a certain 
amount of his cultivated land not only be retired from production, 
but be kept in retirement. 

Mr. Tosserr. Yes, for a period of 5 or 10 years or until we should 
require the production again. 


RATE OF PAYMENTS 


Senator Frrcuson. What rate would you pay the man for the 
idleness of the land? The greatest crop he could possibly grow on it? 

Mr. Tosserr. No, certainly not. 

Senator Fereuson. What would you do? 

Mr. Tosserr. I would say that a sliding scale would have to be 
established so that he could get a reasonable interest on his investment. 
Some acres are worth $100 per acre. Other acres are worth only $25. 

Senator Ferguson. You would pay him at a rate that would equal 
interest on the land? 

Mr. Tosserr. A reasonable interest, yes. 

Senator Frerevson. You think the average farmer would be in- 
terested in such a proposition if he was prevented from planting crops 
on his land, that he would be satisfied just to get an interest rate on it? 

Mr. Tosserr. I believe there are some landowners that would be. 

Senator Fereuson. What about those who would not be? 

Mr. Tosserr. They would continue to raise crops. The objective 
of my idea is to retire some acres into grass. I would be willing to 
retire even some good acres into grass because they would be made 
available for future years, whatever acres are retired. The main 
thing would be to retire some acres into grass for a number of years. 
There are several different motives that owners would have in retir- 
ing those acres. Some of them might decide they wanted to do it for 
conservation reasons. Others might say, “Well, I have been having 
some difficulty with my tenant. I will retire them for that reason.” 
Other fellows might say, “Well, let us go along with the program.” 

Senator Russert. Mr. Chairman, I just got back in the city a few 
minutes ago and am not abreast of what they are talking about. Is 
this a new scheme for the retirement of acreage from clean, crop culti- 
vation, or is it involved in the use of lands that are left idle by virtue 
of the controls? ' 

Senator Youne. Senator, I raised the question and it was not in 
their presentation this morning. We have gotten into this Dust Bowl 
program and I raised the problem to this man from North Dakota as 
to what his ideas were on this so-called soil bank program for diverted 
acres. 
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Senator Russet. Is this part of that, or is this in addition to that? 

Senator Youna. I understand your thoughts are for practices on 
diverted acres. 

Mr. Tosserr. Yes. I stayed away from my real subject matter be- 
cause of the fact that I am pointing out the need for tree and grass 
nurseries in our country, and if some plan be adopted which would 
retire acres into grass and trees, first of all, we must consider the need 
for tree and grass nurseries. It would be a tremendous bottleneck 
there if we did not consider it. 

Senator Youne. I got you off schedule twice. I will have you here 
all summer if I do not stop. 

Mr. Davis. We would be delighted to stay here. 

Mr. Tosserr. Thank you very much. 

Senator Youne. Will you proceed ¢ 


INFORMATION WORK OF SOLL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


Mr. Davis. Our next witness is Dave Doneen from Farmington, 
Wash. 

Mr. Donren. I am Dave Doneen, farmer from the eastern part of 
the State of Washington, a district cooperator since the establishment 
of my district in 1942, a district supervisor since 1944, past president 
of the Washington Association of Soil Conservation Districts, a 
former member of the Washington State Soil Conservation Com- 
mittee, and served for over 4 years as a director of the National Asso- 
cl oer of Soil Conservation Districts. 

[ appreciate the opportunity of speaking to you gentlemen con- 


cerning the information part of our soil-conservation program. We 
touc hed on that just a few minutes ago when we were talking about 
what the districts can do, and how they are organized, and what help 
we get from the Service in doing this job. 


EFFECT OF REORGANIZATION 


Up until last year, when the Soil Conservation Service was reor- 
ganized, we had effective help from the Soil Conservation Service 
in selling the need and benefits of soil and water conservation to 
our farmers. 

When the Soil Conservation Service was reorganized last fall, 
the information work of this Service was practically eliminated. At 
the present time, we only have a few men assigned to the Washington 
office working in this important field. Now it is impossible for the 
small Washington Information Division to give effective help to our 
more than 2,500 soil conservation districts. We believe that the 
district program within the States can be fully effective only with 
adequate information assistance. 

In the first place, the job of getting conservation applied to the 
land is both a technical job and a selling job, or information if you 
please. And secondly, we believe that it 1s essential that an agency 
whose work is so important should report to the people its accom- 
plishments in working with district cooperators. 

The State conservationists have been provided with technical spe- 
cialists in the field of engineering, biology, agronomy, and forestry 
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But no provision has been made for the State conservationists to 
have trained specialists in the field of information. Yet the State 
conservationists are held responsible for the SCS information work 
within their States. 


RECOMMENDATION OF HOUSE COMMITTEE 


To correct this situation the House Committee on Agricultural 
Appropriations this year has recommended, and I quote: 

Funds for necessary information service at the national level and in the field 
to assist State offices shall be available from this appropriation. 

I sincerely hope that this committee will support this sound position 
of the House committee. 

We know from past experience how necessary this part of our soil 
conservation job is. 

I don’t know how much an adequate information division in the 
Soil Conservation Service will cost, but I do know that it is an essen- 
tial part of getting sound soil-conservation practices applied to the 
land. If it is impossible financially to service all 48 States with 
trained information specialists, by all means we should have some 
men working in the field advising with and helping the State conserva- 
tionists and our districts in carrying out an effective information 
program dealing with soil and w ater conservation. 

Senator Haypen. Mr. Chairman, might T inquire what became of 
the men who were engaged in this service before the reorganization ? 

Mr. Donren. Some of them have left the service, I am sorry to say, 
because they were all very capable men. Some of them have been 
transferred. Some are waiting to be let out at the end of June. 

Senator Haypen. Your suggestion is that we ascertain what the 
cost was of maintaining the kind of information service that pre- 
vailed and restore that with enough money to pay for it? 

Mr. Doneen. Yes, sir; that is my recommendation. 

Senator Fercuson. How many men did you have in your district 
previously ¢ 

Mr. Dongen. We had no information men in our district. 

Senator Fercuson. So none was taken out of your district. 

Mr. Donren. None was taken out but we had men available to our 
district. T-would like to cite an example. 

Senator Frreuson. All right. 

Mr. Donren. In our district, Senator, and I know you are quite 
familiar with that area, we decided as district supervisors in talking 
with our cooperators that we ought to put out at least every other 
month a small sheet from our district headquarters. In that sheet 
we would list new technical developments, what the farmers were 
doing. It was a means of conveying to all of our cooperators in the 
district what this man over here was trying, whether it was proving 
out, whether he was making money, and whether it was good, sound 
practice. We thought we would go ahead and do that. It sounded 
like a good idea, but none of us are editors. We are not writers. We 
did not know where to start and we had one difficult time. Finally, 
I talked to the State conservationist and he said— 


T will tell you what T will do. T will get a man up here from Portland and I 
think he can give you some good help on that. 
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He met with our Board and developed the plans and the first thing 
we knew we had a good newssheet going out to our cooperators and 
I think it is very valuable. 

We were talking here a little while back about how these districts 
are formed. Sometimes people do not understand what a district is 
amd the advantages of the district, but when they once get the infor- 
mation then they come and want to be in a district. That is just 
another part of this information deal. 


ABSENCE OF INFORMATION 


Senator Frereuson. Have you no information at all? 

Mr. Donren. None whatsoever except 3 or 4 men at Washington, 
D.C. 

Senator Frereuson. What do they get? 

Mr. Donren. I think all they can do is probably work with nation- 
wide magazines or work on requests. They are probably so busy with 
just requests coming in from groups that they have all they can do 
to take care of that. 

Senator Frercuson. What did they do previously in the field? I 
mean outside of your sheet that you got out yourself. That was not 
Government-operated ? 

Mr.;DonrEN. No. They just gave us the know-how. We had an 
information man in each region. That was his job, to put out the 
information that the districts had, what they were doing in that 
district, get it well publicized, work with newspapers and work with 
radiomen to tell the story on this thing, and then to help us district 
supervisors carry out our job. 

Senator Russeti. To clarify this record, none of the soil-conserva- 
tion districts as such ever had federally paid information people? 

Mr. DoneeEn. No. 

Senator RusseLy. What you are talking about is the advisory serv- 
ice rendered by information experts in the State and in the regional 
office ? 

Mr. Doneren. That is right, Senator. 

Senator Youne. Will you proceed ? 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FROM THE SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


Mr. Davis. Our next witness, Mr. Chairman and committee mem- 
bers, is Mr. George R. Heidrich, chairman of our legislative com- 
mittee, from Charlestown, W. Va. 

Mr. Herricn. I have a short statement here I would like to read 
and also I would like to have a lengthy statement which I would like 
to have inserted in the record. 

Senator Youne. That will be inserted. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS, 
GeorGE R. HEIpRICH, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Chairman and committee members, we are appreciative of the invitation 
you have given to us to appear before you. Our statement will be as short as is 
possible and still correctly express our opinions upon the 1954 appropriations 
for the governmental agencies that are of such magnificent assistance to America’s 
soil-conservation districts. 
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In February we held a nationwide meeting in New Orleans. More than 2,400 
members of the district governing boards attended to discuss their problems 
and to attend the working sessions, where committees wrote out the policies that 
guide our organization. 

These recommendations to your committee are based upon the actions taken by 
our members at this national meeting. 

But first, we believe that the following recital of facts may be helpful. There 
are 2,586 soil-conservation districis in America. The districts are governed 
by 13,000 board members, all farmers or ranchers, elected by their neighbors. 
We members of the governing bodies of the soil-conservation districts spent a 
minimum of 3,045,000 man-hours on this work in 1953. Free. Each district was 
voted into being separately, each is a local unit of self-government, responsible 
to its farmers and ranchers. Districts have 1,373,000 cooperators, each with 
a conservation farm plan that was developed with the help of his soil-conserva- 
tion district. There are 1,423,000,000 acres within our soil-conservation dis- 
tricts. New districts are being voted into being at the rate of about six each 
month. We are working as fast as our technical help will permit. But the 
country is still loosing $114 billion worth of our soil that is being washed or blown 
away each year. And at the same time, our population is increasing by 7,000 
persons each day, 2,500,000 added each year. 

We now have sufficient technical know-how to complete the conservation job. 
Better ways will be found, but we can complete the job with what knowledge 
we now have. 

The greatest limiting factor to the rate of conservation and development is 
the amount of technical assistance to the districts. 

Material aid is necessary in many cases if the job is to be completed in time, 
and is justified by two reasons: 

Much of the damage to our soils is the result of generations of thoughtless 
exploitation, and the dissipation of, or the conservation and development of, our 
soil is of direct concern to every person in this Nation. It is a public problem, 
and a national problem. 

America's soil conservation districts, whose members are dedicated to this 
task of safeguarding the economic life of our Nation, have specific recommendu- 
tions to offer this Senate committee. 

We in the districts derive our technical assistance from the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. And we are proud of them. The quality and the quantity of 
this assistance has a direct bearing upon the speed with which the districts 
are able to give help to their farmer cooperators. Therefore, this technical 
help has a direct bearing upon the time needed to get all of America’s produc- 
tive land safeguarded. At the present rate of technical assistance we are 
sometimes much embarrassed when the land operator, now willing to go ahead 
with a conservation plan, asks for technical assistance, and must be placed 
upon a long waiting list. 

The Federal appropriations for such technical assistance to the farmer have 
not in recent years allowed for a maximum use of the district’s commissioners, 
directors, and supervisors—all at no cost to the Federal taxpayer—in spending 
their time and energies on this great work. 

We are going to ask the Congress to appropriate sufficient funds so as to 
drastically step up the rate of conservation in America. 

And it will be money that will be returned to the country many times over, 
in taxes and in assurance of a future ample food supply. Fortunately, it is 
easy to prove the economic soundness of investing the public money in this 
erusade. And, also, we remind you that for every dollar of public funds spent 
for this work, the farmer and rancher spends three. 

Our recommendations on appropriations for the Soil Conservation Service for 
1955—the total of $76,488,834. 

The 1954 appropriation is $59,068,834. Our recommended increase is based 
upon the following 





Technical service to the new districts............................. $3, 000, 000 
To speed up the current rate of work in present districts_..._.____ 10, 000, 000 
For mapping work to accelerate the land capability survey_________ 4, 600, 000 
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Total increase........... 


We recommend this increase, and also recommend all of the items that are in 
the 1954 appropriation, less the $180,000 for the nursery operations, 
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These explanations for the increases are offered 

There is no provision in the budget for the new districts being formed every 
month. When farmers band together in a new soil-conservation district they do 
so With the will to serve the public by making use of present-day technical 
knowledge in protecting their land. To withhold such assistanve is rather short 
sighted. Three million dollars will just barely provide a minimum of technical 
help to them. 

We have stated that, in our opinion, the work of conservation and develop- 
ment has been too slow, and that the greatest limiting factor is the amount of 
technical help available to the farmers through the soil-conservation districts. 
At the present rate of accomplishment it is difficult to foresee a safeguarded land 
within our lifetime. And meanwhile, more land is being blown and washed away, 
and the task becomes more difficult. The $10 million increase to speed up the 
work will make it possible to obtain additional technical aid. Such technicians 
are now available, but for the lack of sufficient appropriations, 

All conservation farm plans are based upon the maps and soil studies of the 
land capability surveys. These surveys should be completed. The present rate 
of survey is not keeping pace with the increase in the new cooperator need for 
such maps. Here, also, the technicians are now available. The added $4,600,000 
will speed up this fundamental work so that the surveys will not become the 
limiting factor in the soil and water conservation work. 

In addition to the above, which are for direct assistance to the districts, the 
work of the Soil Conservation Service in watershed protection will require 


1954 appro- 1955 recom- 
priation mendation 


Small watershed protection (recommended removal of annual restriction) $5, 000, 000 $6, 000, 000 
If Anderson-Hope bill (H. R. 6788) becomes law, additional 5, 000, 000 
11 flood prevention projects, now far behind schedule 6, 982, 000 12, 500, 000 


Because of the above needs, we believe our $76,488,834 recommendation for 
the Soil Conservation Service is amply justified. 

There are several other items in the budget that we offer comments upon. 

The information service of the SCS has not been given the recognition that 
it should receive. The reorganization of the Soil Conservation Service provides 
for only a small information staff at the Washington level only. Funds should 
be made available out of the appropriation for furnishing information assist- 
ance to the 50 State and Territorial offices. The 1954 budget included $425,000 
for this information service. This sum, so earmarked, should be part of the 
1955 appropriations. 

The budget recommendations of the Department of Agriculture have cut 
the funds for furnishing the land capability maps to soil conservation district 
cooperators from $1,600,000 to $800,000. They envision collecting the rest 
from the farmers, a totally impractical and costly procedure, and one that will 
retafd our work. We ask that this cut be restored. 

The decrease in the nursery item should be no less than our recommenda- 
tion. The grass seed and observational plantings are important though small 
in cost, and should be kept very much alive. 

The budget of the Department of Agriculture seeks to cut down on the num- 
ber of area conservationists in this country from 326 to 230. This type of work 
is already spread too thin. Such a decrease in area conservationists will only 
result in less efficiency. We ask you to restore the sum involved, $1,077,671. 

The Department also lists a saving of $900,000 due to the elimination of the 
regional offices, which took place in the reshuffling of the Soil Conservation 
Service. This despite the fact that last year the Congress informed the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture that any apparent savings thus made should be used to 
increase the technical service to the districts. 

As we in the soil conservation districts are so very much interested in the 
nature and efficiency of our technical assistance, we feel that comments upon 
the recent reorganization of the Soil Conservation Service should be made 
to this Senate Committee. The National Association of Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts was not consulted regarding this reorganization. We want you to know 
that, in our opinion, this disorganization of the proud and useful Soil Conserva- 
tion Service will have no beneficial results whatsoever. 
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We are convinced of this fact and deplore it very much. 
The technical staffs once concentrated at the seven regional offices, where they 
could work in unison and where they were available to all the districts, have 
been broken up and scattered. Some to the various State offices, some to other 
locations, and all of them now much less available than with the former efficient 
setup. Their effectiveness has been weakened. Before, every district could 
readily make use of the regional specialists. Now most of them must go to 
another State, sometimes at a far distance, to obtain such technical advice. The 
farmers and ranchers served by the soil conservation districts are the losers. 
We feel that this Senate committee will watch the results of this recent reorgan- 
ization very carefully. It is unique inasmuch as it goes completely contrary 
to the trend of modern organization. 

So far we have spoken of the appropriation needs of the Soil Conservation 
Service. There are other agencies which are assisting with this vital work of 
ours. We would like to speak briefly about their requirements for aiding the 
districts. 

The Forest Service has revegetative responsibilities that are of direct concern 
to our districts. The Granger-Thye Act makes available about $730,000 for this 
purpose. For 1954 the appropriation was only $531,000. We recommend the 
full amount of the Granger-Thye Act funds be made available. 

Also, the Anderson-Mansfield Act of 1944 stated that there were 8 million 
acres of depleted forest and rangeland in need of revegetation, and stated that 
$13 million should be made available for this work in 1955. The 1954 budget 
called for only $820,000. Although the full recommended sum may be imprac- 
tical at present, surely it is false economy to put off this work too long. A 
realistic sum should be provided for this purpose to the Forest Service. 

The Extension Service has the responsibility of supplying educational assist- 
ance to farmers. We recommend an increase of $1,200,000 earmarked specif- 
ically for education assistance through the soil conservation districts. 

The Agricultural Research Service received considerable attention from our 
committees at our national convention. Both the ARS and the Forest Service 
have considerable scientific data that they are unable to assemble and make use 
of because of lack of funds. An appropriation of $200,000 for this purpose seems 
justified. 

The agricultural conservation program service has encouraged the work of 
the soil conservation districts with its program of material aid to the farmer 
We believe that their last year’s appropriation was realistic, and in general is 
of an amount to allow the ACP to fulfill its function. 

We recommend a continuance of the practice that requires checking of the 
technical features of the program by the technicians of the Soil Conservation 
Service, for which the ACP has been allowed to allocate 5 percent of its funds 
at the local level to the Soil Conservation Service. We ask, however, that this 
5 percent be allocated at the national level to eliminate the seemingly endless 
negotiations that must now take place at the county levels. 

On the problem of acres diverted from row-crop production because of the 
present need for crop reductions, we have this comment: Any tax money spent 
in the name of soil conservation should buy real conservation, built on a sound 
technical foundation. 

All of these recommendations of our association were developed on the basis 
of the expressed desires and the judgment of more than 2,100 people who attended 
our eighth annual convention in February. They came from every State in 
the Union and from the Territories. They were elected to their soil conserva- 
tion district boards by their neighbors. They are dedicated to the sound propo- 
sition that this job of conserving and developing our soil and water resources 
is a necessity. They give of their time and of their abilities. We ask you to 
consider these recommendations as coming from such people, and to give them 
their proper importance. 

We again thank you for the courtesy of your invitation to testify. 
INCREASE IN RATE OF 


CONSERVATION EFFORT 





Mr. Hetwrticu. This is sort of a summation of what we have been 
talking about, the work of the Soil Conservation Service, and I am 
going to touch on the full appropriation amount. 
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The national association is requesting a drastic speedup in the rate 
of the conservation effort. We already have 2,586 soil-conservation 
districts, and new districts are being voted into being at the rate of 
about 6 each month. 

The districts now have 1,873,000 cooperators, with a large waiting 
list that cannot at present be served. There is only one reason for 
this—the lack of vechnical help. 

We have sufficient technical know-how to complete the job. Bet 
ter ways will be found, but we can complete the job with what 
knowledge we now have. I would like to amplify that by saying that 
we of all people recognize the worth of research. We need it, but we 
see no reason to put all the emphasis on research when we now have 
so much information we are not making use of. 

Senator Frrauson. Can you name some of the things that we are 
not making use of with respect to research 

Mr. Herren. When I say that I have reference to the general 
knowledge that we now have. We are not applying it to the land as 
we should. The reason is lack of technical help. We are going to find 
much better ways to do most of these jobs, | am sure, in the future, 
but at present we have the knowledge to complete this job if we had 
the technical help to do it. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO FARMERS 


Senator Frrauson. You mean technical men who could demonstrate 
to the actual dirt farmer how to do it? 

Mr. Herpricu. Technical assistance to the farmers through the soil- 
conservation districts. 

Senator Frreuson. That is what I mean. 

Senator Russei.. It is not only what Senator Ferguson mentioned, 
but it is preparing the plan for each farm. That is really the bottle 
neck, is it not, getting a comprehensive plan for these farms on paper 
where the farmer will know just what is the best thing to do for his 
land, not just to be done in 1 year, but over a period of years? 

Mr. Hemricn. That is right. 

Senator Russety. A farmer prepares his own plan, but he cannot 
do it without proper technical guidance. That is where the Soil Con 
servation Service comes in. 

Mr. Herrricn. The greatest limiting factor to the rate of con 
servation and development is the amount of technical assistance avail 
able to the districts. This assistance has been limited by the appro 
priation for this purpose and by the limited supply of technicians that 
have been available. Additional technicians are now available. Men 
have been hard to get in the past. Additional technicians, though, 
are now available. 


RECOMMENDED TECHNICAL SERVICE FUNDS 


The 1954 appropriation for the purpose 1s $59,068,834. That is for 
Technical Service. The increases that we recommend are $3 million for 
Technical Service to the new districts. We feel that work has been 
going entirely too slowly. We also request $10 million to speed up 
the current rate of applic ation in the old districts. Then, we spoke 
of the soil maps and the land capability survey. For a speedup of 
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that program we recommend $4,600,000 additional. This work can 
not be done without this survey being completed. 

Senator Younc. These amounts are over and above what was ap- 
propriated by the House ? 

Mr. Heiricu. These are over and above last year’s appropriation, 
Mr. Chairman. Then there has been a reduction in the amount of 
money for nurseries. We say that the reduction should only be 
8180,000, which make a net increase that we recommend for the Soil 
Conservation Service for technical assistance to the districts of $17,- 
420,000, and that makes a total recommendation for the Soil Con- 
servation Service for technical help of $76,488,834. 

Senator E.ztenper. Is that in addition to the House recom- 
mendations ? 

Mr. Herpricn. No, sir; this is a total and the addition of $17,420.- 
000 that we recommend is over last year’s appropriation. 

Senator E:tenper. How much of that are you recommending we 
endorse over and above the amount provided by the House ¢ 

Mr. Hewnricu. I will have to get the House figures to give you that, 
Senator. 

Senator Youne. We can get those figures. 

Mr. Hermricu. The House figure for the conservation operations 
was $58,165,671. We recommend that that be increased to $76,488,8 
That is a tremendous increase. The reason, gentlemen, is that this 
work is going entirely too slowly. This job will not be completed in 
our lifetime. 

Senator Ferauson. How many extras would you have to employ to 
spend that much? Can you get them? 


TECHNICIANS AVAILABLE 


Mr. Herpricn. I have talked this over very carefully with the Soil 
Conservation Service and they assure me that the technicians are now 
available if they had the appropriation. Last year they could not 
assure me of that. 

Senator Frereuson. How many technicians would this put on? 

Mr. Herpricu. I have no idea, sir. 

Senator Ferevson. Would vou get that figure for us? 

Mr. Hewrrcn. I would be glad to get it for you; yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Suppose you give us a ‘breakdown of how you 
would spend that money, that is, so much for technicians, so much for 
the nursery, and so forth. 

Mr. Hemricu. That included, for instance, what Mr. Tossett said 
about the nurseries. It included the map work and so forth. 

Senator Youne. Will you put that in the record as part of your 
remarks ? 

Mr. Hemricu. You would like this broken down into individual 
items. I have it and I would be glad to give it to you. 

Senator Frrevson. Let us know what the salary of a technical 
expert is so that we know. 

Mr. Herpricn. You want a pretty concise breakdown ? 

Senator Fereuson. Yes. 

Mr. Herpricu. Yes, sir; we will be glad to furnish it to you. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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STATEMENT oF Grorncke R. Herpricnu, CHarrman, Leatstatrive ComMMirrer, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION Districts 


At the request of the Senate Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations, the 
National Association of Soil Conservation Districts has compiled a breakdown 
of the $17,420,000 increase that we have asked the committee to recommend for 
the Soil Conservation Service. It is clear that the greatest single factor now 
limiting the rate of the conservation effort is the lack of technical assistance, 
The soil conservation districts are willing to work harder, but it is physically 
impossible to give service to farmers and ranchers at a much faster rate unless 
the districts receive additional technicians. Every day our backlog of applica 
tions for service grows larger. 

This conservation job is important. And now, with so many farm operators 
pleading for technical assistance, we think that it is the proper time to redouble 
our efforts 

We are asking you in the Congress of the United States to help us 

So that you will be sure in your own minds as to what this increase in funds 
for the Soil Conservation Service will purchase, we have compiled this list of 
technicians and the expenses of maintaining them. We have ineluded no addi 
tional overhead nor housekeeping expenses, for although the Soil Conservation 
Service was noted before the recent reorganization for its efficiency—-S7 percent 
of its budget actually spent on field services—we district supervisors are inclined 
to think that even this satisfactory percentage can be improved upon, This may 
not be possible, and it could be that a small percentage of the increase will be 
consumed by housekeeping. But even if this happens, the overall efficiency of 
the organization will be still better than at present, with more actual work 
accomplished per dollar appropriated. 

When we request such appropriations for the Soil Conservation Service as we 
are doing at present, and our request is granted, there is a moral responsibility 
on our part to insure the faithful performance of the contract, to the best of our 
ability. 

We accept this responsibility. 

Here is what the $3 million increase for servicing the new soil-conservation 
districts will supply. This will allow for progress in conservation accomplish 
ments in the new district at the same rate as in the present districts, but no 
faster. 


68 work unit conservationists, at $5,060 $344, 080 
75 work unit conservationists, at $4,205 315, 370 
60 engineers, at $4,205 : 500 
60 soil scientists, at $4,205 252, 300 
286 conservation aides, at $8,235 810 
15 area conservationists, at $5,040 , 100 
15 area clerks, at $3,190 , 850 
15 plant specialists, at $5,060 5, 900 
Equipment, surveying instruments, ete , 000 
Additional 15 percent for office, phone, gasoline, ete , 000 


Total (594 men) : 3, 152, 710 


We all have agreed that this work must be speeded up. Here is what the 
$10 million increase for this purpose will do: 
1. Information services, to partially offset loss of regional office 
information staffs formerly costing $275,000: 
(a) In Washington office, 10 men and some additional secre- 
tarial help ‘ a 
(b) Attached to Washington office, but located in field to 
strengthen State offices, 10 men and some added secre 
tarial help 
2. To increase funds (formerly $525,000) for production of observa 
tional planting materials 
8. Restore assistant State conservationists eliminated in budget. 
Administrative load is heavier on State conservationists as a 
result of loss of regional offices. 20 men and additional secre 
tarial help 
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To establish 50 additional field technicians (agronomy, biology, 
forestry, range, and engineers) to partially replace assistance 

formerly provided ____~~ ck iM aM a $400, 000 
Total, these 4 items above field level, including salaries 

and expenses (90 men) —___-_- paesbiattyatbeaiets 920, 000 



















5. To strengthen work in old districts with extremely heavy work- 
load, or that have been weakened by transfer of experienced 
men to new districts in past 2 years: 

(a) 75 farm and ranch planners, at $5,060 


aalliethededeadaaanit 450, 000 
(0) 225 farm and ranch planners, at $4,205__ 


vienna te 1, 025, 000 






(c) 75 field technicians, agronomy, engineering, etc., at $5,060_ 450, 000 
(d) 300 conservation technicians (these will be trainees), 
at $3,410 







es a ollie iit eh eet deen eisai cada , 200, 000 
(e) 1,515 conservation aides, at $3,335 - cl ee @ 055, 000 
















Total field level, includes salaries and expenses 
(2.190 men) z a e 9, 180, 000 





Some. COA Ce OOO nn i ce orm emtnecswanchin J DOOLeee 


An increase of $4,600,000 for accelerating the soil survey and mapping was 
requested. As an illustration of what we have in mind, the records of soil 
surveys and mapping in the Dust Bow! area in the Southwest were examined. 
Only 40 percent of the area is mapped. At the present rate of survey, it will 
take 30 years to complete the job in this area. In the meanwhile, how can any- 
one advise the land operator in this dry area as to the best use for his land 
when we haven’t even scientifically classified the land. 

The increase for this purpose will speed up soil surveys for farm and ranch 
planning, and give a sound basis for developing and guiding the national farm 
program, which basis we do not now have, by providing: 















1. 20 correlators to be stationed at land-grant colleges to speed up 
correlation and interpretation, at $7,140 ee ee ? $200, 000 


2. 30 assistant State soil scientists to assist with survey operations 
in the States with heavy workloads, at $5,940_________________ 240, 000 












Total above field level, inc ing salaries ¢ *xpenses_______ 440, 000 







3. 60 survey party leaders and survey supervisors, at $5,060______ 420, 000 
A Gen I BE Bio ii in niin nena ndbdpbbabn tbbeeneiel: 1, 132, 000 
5. 240 soil surveyors, at $3,410_ - aii i iicias te btnntontatthasdtadaied ey ee 
reer RNR IN I I lisse cence esi acl llc asi calli alee 960, 000 














Total field, including salaries and expenses semi uesashaa , Vee 
Making surveys and reports available for use ee 400, 000 








Grand total (770 men) - —— ci dindianson eee ane 


Mr. Herpricn. That is about all I have to say representing this 
group on the total appropriation. We know we are asking for a 
large sum of money, but I think you will agree with us. You have 
shown in the past that you recognize this problem for what it is, a 
vital affair. I think you will agree with us that it has to be speeded 
up. We supervisors are willing to work harder. We are willing to 
do this job if we only get this technical help. 

The reorganization of the Soil Conservation Service in many re- 
mae did not help us. I do not want to bring up that question 
again except to say that it did not help us. It did not furnish us 
more technical help and we request more technical help. 

Senator Youne. Have you finished ? 

Mr. Herpricu. Yes, sir. Thank you very much. 
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SOLL AND WATER CONSERVATION RESEARCH 


Mr. Davis. Our next witness, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, is Mr. W. F. Hall from Sparta, Ga. 

Mr. Hauz. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, you will excuse me for 
standing. I am just a country boy and if I'can stand and lean on 
something I feel a little better. 

George just made the statement here that he is asking for a big 
appropriation for the Soil Conservation Service, some $76 million, 
but let us remember that we have a population of 162 million and 
he is only asking for a little less than 50 cents apiece for us to guar- 
antee by an insurance policy that we should all eat, have clothes to 
wear, and houses to live in, and jobs. 

Iam W. F. Hall, of Sparta, Ga., I own a small grain, cotton, and 
cattle farm in the Piedmont section of my State. I am a supervisor 
of the Piedmont Soil Conservation District, a member of the State 
soil conservation committee, and a director of the National Associa- 
tion of Soil Conservation Districts. 

Senator Russe. I think the record also ought to show that you 
have been president of the national association. 

Mr. Haz. Area vice president; yes, sir. 

Senator Russe.tu. Have you not been president ? 

Mr. Haw. No, sir; just area vice president of that southeastern 
region. I was president of my State association for 2 years. 

Senator Russeiu. That is what 1 was referring to. 

Mr. Hau. Thank you, Senator. 

I am appearing before your committee in behalf of the appropria- 
tion for soil and water conservation research. We soil-conservation 
district supervisors believe in a strong research program as a means 
of improving our assistance to farmers. 

This morning I want to testify in particular for a service which 
seems to have been overlooked in meeting the needs of soil-conservation 
districts. I feel that this was an unintentional oversight in the House. 


SMALL-WATERSHEDS PROGRAM 


I am speaking of the need for a small appropriation that would 
make research findings already gathered available for our small- 
watersheds program. At our annual convention in New Orleans, in 
February, we approved a research committee report that said: 

In view of the fact that watershed protection, flood prevention, and _soil- 
conservation programs are based on scientific knowledge of how water behaves 
and how it can be managed, it is imperative that hydrologic data which have 
been accumulated in watershed research should be assembled, analyzed, inter- 
preted, and published for use. Adequate funds for this purpose should be 
appropriated this year. Any further delay would be detrimental to the water- 
shed program now getting underway. 

This research work was done by the Forest Service and by the 
research men formerly in the Soil Conservation Service. I know 
from my visit to the Southeastern Hydrologic Laboratory in Coweeta 
National Forest that much valuable information about water has 
been obtained, and some of it has not been printed yet. They have 
had to spend most of their time pulling out and digesting the facts 
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needed to meet immediate problems, and they put much other material 
in the files for possible use when they get time. 

We know the SCS research men recently shifted to the Soil and 
Water Conservation Research Branch of the Agricultural Research 
Service also have a lot of facts and figures that the watershed engi- 
neers need right away. 

We want our research people to keep on with their present work, 
but we also want them to give us as fast as possible the knowledge 
they already have gained. The only practical thing we can see to do 
is to give the hydrologic research people some more help. 


INCREASE RECOMMENDED 


We recommend an appropriation of only $200,000 to put existing 
hydrologic research data in shape for use. We respectfully request 
that this be provided by increasing the subappropriation, “Research,” 
by $150,090 and by increasing the subappropriation, “Forest research,” 
by $50,000. 


CROP ROTATIONS RESEARCH 


I also want to urge that you look favorably on the other needs of 
soil-conservation districts for conservation research. We supervisors 
believe that more information is needed on what we call “conservation 
agronomy.” By this, we mean such research as determining the effect 
of different crop rotations on the soil. 

We are thinking of the effects of different crops or different com- 
binations of crops on the land. We also need new soil-building crops 
that also can be used for other purposes, like hay and grazing or seed 
production. We already have many such good crops in the Piedmont, 
including sericea, kudzu, and fescue. But we hope that more conserva- 
tion research will bring us even better crops to hold and improve our 
land, while helping us to make a better living. 

We who are here representing the national association welcome any 
questions you may have about this research work, and will answer 
Shee if we can. 

Thank you. 

Senator Younc. Are there any questions? 

If there are no questions, you may proceed to the next witness. 


UPSTREAM FLOOD PREVENTION 


Mr. Davis. Our next witness, gentlemen, is Mr. Nolan J. Fuqua, 
from Dunean, Okla., who will testify on a subject that he has a great 
deal of personal experience with. 

Mr. Fuqua. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for the 
sake of brevity, I deleted my introduction and with your permission 
I would like to have it inserted in the record. 

Senator Young. You may do that. 

Mr. Fuqua. I am Nolan J. Fuqua, from Duncan, Okla. I have 
been a district supervisor and cooperator for the past 16 years. I have 
also been chairman of the District Board of Duncan Soil Conserva- 
tion for the same period. I was president of the State association and 
soil-conservation districts for the first 10 years. 
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In 1947 I was with the organization of the national association and 
| have been giving most of my time to the national association since 
then and I am now national vice president. I have also helped organize 
the Washita Watershed Association and have been an officer of same, 
and also organized the watershed of Wild Horse, which is the largest 
tributary of the Washita. 


WASHITA PROJECT 


Senator Russet... This committee is fairly familiar with the 
Washita project. 

Mr. Fvueua. Yes, sir. I want to commend this fine committee for 
the sincere interest you have expressed in this most important pro- 
gram of upstream- flood prevention and small-watershed protection. 

The National Association of Soil Conservation Districts believes 
that this program contains the basic principles for the conservation 
of soil and water. 

As you know, the benefits derived from such a program will affect 
both rural and urban people. These benefits include flood preven- 
tion, restoration of underground water tables, municipal water sup- 
plies, irrigation, recreation, wildlife, and many other valuable re- 
sources. We therefore recommend : 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1) For the 11 or igins al ers flood prevention projects, such 
as the Washita River in Oklahoma, now running far behind schedule, 


that $12,500,000 be placed i in the budget for 1955. 


(2) For small, pilot watershed protection authorized last year : 

(a) Removal of annual restrictions, 

(6) An appropriation of $6 million for 1955. 

(c) If the Anderson-Hope bill—H. R. 6788—becomes law, an addi- 
tional $5 million. This request is based on an estimate of 300 to 500 
applications which are expected for the first year. This estimate is 
an indication of the program’s nationwide popularity. 

These recommendations reflect the expressed desires of our mem- 
bers who crowded New Orleans 2,100 strong at our eighth annual con- 
vention this year. They, like you, are fearful that the slowness of 
past progress will be another “too little and too late.” Thank you, 
gentlemen. 

Mr. Rieck. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a statement. 

Senator Youna. Yes, sir. 


SHORTAGE OF TECHNICIANS 


Mr. Rieck. In my own district because of the shortness of tech- 
nicians they have had to be siphoned down and we have a district 
technician between two districts. We are actually to the point now 
where. we have told the State conservationist that unless our man 
is restored we would have to lay off some of our equipment and opera- 
tors and we have a big district. 

We operate thousands of dollars worth of equipment and the work 
is there. The need is great to get the water off the land, but I told 
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them unless the man came back we would be forced to curtail our 
operations, and I think many other districts are in the same position 
we are, Senators. 


LAND CAPABILITY INVENTORY MAPS 


Mr. Heiwrricn. Mr. Chairman, here is a plan I would like to leave 
with you. Harvey Hale just happened to have it with him. It is 
a land capability inventory map of his section of the country. That 
is the type of map that is broken down and given to the individual 
farmers and ranchers. 

Senator Youne. This is for the whole district. 

Mr. Herpricu. For a part of a district, yes, sir. You can look it 
over at your leisure. 


ACREAGES OF TREES PLANTED 


Senator Youne. We can file it with the committee. Do you have 
any figures on how many acres of trees have been planted by the Soil 
Conservation Service or through their efforts in the last 5 or last 10 
years ? 

Mr. Herpricn. No, sir, but we would be glad to get you any figure 
we can on it. 

Has anyone any figure on the quantity of acres of trees planted by 
the SCS? 

Mr. THorperson. Only by States. I would be glad to get them for 
you from our State. 

Mr. Hemricn. Asa matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, they do not plant 
any. They help plant them. They furnish them in some instances and 
give advice on the planting. 

Mr. Trorperson. May I say the Conservation Service and the Ex- 
tension Service have cooperated in the promotion of those ideas in 
some areas and those figures will correlate the inter-relationship of the 
two organizations in some areas, but in a lot of our States there is 
direct correlation and planning program in both groups in tree 
planting. 

ACREAGES RETIRED FROM CULTIVATION 


Senator Youna. I think it would be helpful to know how many 
acres have been retired from cultivation through the program spon- 
sored by the Soil Conservation Service. 

Mr. THorpverson. It would be enormous. 

Mr. Donren. Senator, you were thinking of the grasses too, along 
with that. 

Senator Youne. Yes. 

Mr. Herpricu. Trees and grasses ? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Mr. Svepman. Senator, I would like to make one st»tement as far 
as Colorado is concerned and the matter of grasses. We are vitally 
concerned regarding the federally owned lands. There is a great 
amount of good that has been accomplished in the Dust Bow] areas 
where there has been a project on federally owned lands and they have 
taken this and put it into grass and still kept the grass. I do not 
think that this is the time to let that go back ino private ownership 
because private ownership has demonstrated what they have done in 
some areas. 
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Senator Youne. In North Dakota there was a large number of 
acres—I have forgotten how many—in two areas that were retired 
under this submarginal land program and turned over to the Soil 
Conservation Service. They reseeded much of it to grass and it is 
excellent pasture now. There has been quite a determined effort on 
the part of a great many people in the last few years to get the Gov- 
ernment to dispose of this land and put it back into crop production, 
which I think would be a bad mistake. 


CUTTING PRICES ON AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Mr. SvepmMan. Also I would like to emphasize that. there must be a 
way found other than cutting prices on agricultural products down to 
the point where it will be uneconomical to raise them on marginal 
land. You are going to have to find some other way than that to get 
the ground, keeping the ground from being broken up where it should 
not be broken up. You are not going to - it by cutting the price 
down to where it is uneconomical to produc e because there the farmers 
in those instances will try to produce more as the price goes down and 
they will be breaking up more land that they should not be breaking 
up. You are going to have to do it through conservation and one way 
you can do it is through conservation districts. It will probably take 

Federal money of some kind to accomplish the job of keeping land in 
grass that should not be broken up. 

Senator Youna. I think every member of this committee will agree 
with your statement that you will not solve this problem by lowering 
prices for farm products. In fact, my own opinion is that if prices 


were lowered very much more, farmers generally would be so hard up 
that they would not be able to pe .rform the good will practices that 
they themselves want to. 

Mr. Svepman. And I think it adds incentive to the average farmer 
if he is going to have some help to accomplish his conservation and 
that can be accomplished through the technical help of the soil con- 
servation districts. 


SUPERVISORS OF SOTL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Senator Russet... I agree with him. I might say, Mr. Chairman, 
that to me one of the most inspiring developments of this century has 
been the unselfish service rendered this country and generations that 
will come after us by the supervisors of these soil conservation dis- 
tricts. Ifaman had told me when we first created them that we would 
be able to get as many outstanding men to put in as much work for 
such little reward, T would have said that could only come about in the 
time of the millennium, but it has. They spend hours on this work. 
They do not get a dime of Federal money for compensation. TI do not 
know whether they do get any at all or not. In my State they do not 
get any. do you, Mr. Hall? 

Mr. Hatu. No, sir. 

Senator Russeit,. They do not get any from any source. These men 
spend their own time and their own money in this great national ef- 
fort to protect the prices as set and the fertility of our soil. It is one 
of the happy omens for'the future of this country and certainly the 
very least that the Federal Government can do is to assist them with 
information and technical assistance. 
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SOIL DETERIORATION IN GARDEN OF EDEN 


You heard about the Garden of Eden. I was down about 1943 
where they said the Garden of Eden was and I decided the good Lord 
had gotten much madder with the people there than the Bible indi- 

cated, so I hope we will not go by the way of the old civilizations 
who let their soil deteriorate and suffer the fate of old Malthus, the 
British scientist and economist, who predicted that we would not 
have enough land to feed the population sometime and that we 
would have to cannibalize to get along. 

If we are going to come to one of those dire ends it certainly be- 
hooves the Congress to assist these unselfish men all over the Nation. 

Senator Youne. I want to associate myself completely with those 
well chosen words. 


ACREAGES OF TREES AND GRASSES PLANTED 


Mr. Heiricn. I have those figures that you requested with respect 
to the tree and grass planting. The soil conservation to date has 
helped plant a total of 14,719,000 acres of trees and grasses. Of this 
over 13 million is in grass and over 1 million is in trees. 

Senator Youne. The sum equals about half of our diverted acres. 

Mr. Hewricu. Over 14,500,000 acres planted; yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. Will you proceed ? 


ACCELERATION OF RANGE CONSERVATION AND IMPROVEMENT WORK 


Mr. Davis. We have one more witness. We have Mr. Harvey Hale 


from Elko County, Nev., who gets his mail at Rogerson, Idaho. 

Mr. Have. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, I am just a cow puncher 
from the western part of the country, the northeast corner of Elko 
County. 

Senator Youne. What State are you from? 

Mr. Hare. Nevada. I am State president of the association in 
Nevada of the soil-conservation districts and vice chairman of the 
public-lands committee of the National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts. I am also chairman of my local district there, the 
Northeast Elko County Soil Conservation District, right in the 
northeast corner of the State. 


PILOT DISTRICT PROGRAM 


I am going to make my speech very short. What I am interested 
in mostly is our pilot District program. The watershed people have 
kind of stolen our vecabulary and they call their watershed programs 
pilot watersheds now, but back in 1951—I guess at Oklahoma City— 
public-lands committee was appointed to try to solve some of the 

rroblems we have where our ranches are intermingled with public 
ands, and the economy of our ranches is dependent on the public 
lands around them. 

That is where we run our stock, where we get our water, and where 
our irrigation is, on the BLM land and Forest Service land. Of 
course, you fellows are only interested in the Forest Service portion 
of it at this hearing. 
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This public-lands committee worked out a program which was 
a coordinated land-use program that could be applied to the western 
districts, but it was too big a territory to take in every district in 
the western country, so they asked each State of 11 Western States 
to select 1 soil-conservation district in their State that had this 
intermingled-land problem to be handled as a pilot district. 

In Arizona we could not take the public lands in, so we do not 
have a pilot district there now, but in other Western States we 
have a pilot district worked out in each of these other 10 States, 
and we have a comprehensive plan worked out called a coordinated- 
land program. This is the one for Nevada, and I have them for 
the other States. There is 1 for New Mexico, and 1 for Idaho 
here. In this plan we have the assistance of all agencies concerned 
with the land—local, State, and Federal—and we have gotten won- 
derful cooperation from them, and we think we have something 
developing that is really going to make history. I said we have 
to take 1 pilot district or 1 district to make a ‘demonstration area 
of it or experimental plot, fy show that it is feasible economically 
and practically in our operations there. 

I have a report here that covers the thing pretty thoroughly. 
I have 1 for each 1 of you, so I will leave them here and you 
can look them over. Where the Forest Service comes in the deal, 
is that our soil-conservation districts take in the Forest Service 
land within their districts. Most of the districts have some Forest 
Service land. 

In fact, practically all of the pilot districts do. 

My little district has a very small amount of forest land. Over 
in Oregon they have a large area of forest land and up in Wyoming 
within the soil-conservation district, and of course BLM land is in 
there, too, and various other Federal lands. 

What we would like to see would be a special appropriation to 
the Forest Service to carry out this coordinated-land program that 
we have outlined in here, and we figure it will take for the coming 
fiscal year around $1 million for the Forest Service. These plans 
are worked out on a long-time program. In fact, some of them take 
up to 35 years to complete, but the physical improvements on the 
land we hope will be completed in 10 and 20 years. It will be a 
continuing program, and we hope to be able to get sufficient funds 
to continue the program as we are starting it now. It will take 
for the Forest Service around $1 million of new money. 

We do not want to appropriate it to the soil-conservation districts. 
We want it appropriated to the Forest Service, and the BLM, and 
the Indian Service, those that have land within our soil-conservation 
districts. 

Then, the Forest Service has been considerably cut down on some 
items which we consider should be restored. I have a list of them 
here, and I will not take the time to go over that. 


LAND UTILIZATION PROJECT 


Then, on this land-utilization project, that land that was marginal 
land that was brought up by the project—they call them LU projects— 
was turned over to SCS S, and SCS did a marvelous job of restoring 
those lands to what they should be restored to, mostly grass, and 
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in some places, up in Michigan, to timber. Then these lands were 
turned over to the Forest Service and a cut of around a half million 
dollars was made in the money to continue the improvement on those 
lands. We would like to see that land restored so that the Forest 
Service can continue the program that the SCS has started and, 
of all things, we do not want to see these lands, which were marginal 
lands at that time, some of them in the Dust Bowl, turned back to 
private ownership. It is all right as they are operated now. They 
are leased to associations of cattlemen, who have cattle grazing on 
them, but they are controlled and will not be turned into dust bowls 
again by being bought up. 

I think that covers my statement. I will not take up your time 
with the rest of it here. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Younc. Your whole statement will be placed in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


COORDINATED CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LANDS IN 
WESTERN Sor CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


(By Harvy 8. Hale*) 


I am appearing here today as the representative of the National Association of 
Soil Conservation Districts. The information which I am presenting to you 
relates to a pilot or test program sponsored and developed by the National 
Association of Soil Conservation Districts. Its purpose is to determine the 
effectiveness of coordinated conservation and development work on intermingled 
publie and private lands in soil conservation districts in the Western States. 
My purpose is to point out the need for funds to do that part of the work 
which falls on the public lands in order to make this pilot program effective. 

A great deal of progress has been made in conservation and management of 
public lands. Contributions to this progress have been made by both the users 
and by the Federal organizations responsible for public-land management. 

More rapid progress in conservation and development work on the public lands 
is complicated by the intermingled pattern of land ownership. This factor is a 
tough problem and today constitutes the most serious handicap to progress in 
improving the public lands. In those areas where public and private lands are 
intermingled we cannot move forward with a conservation and development 
program on one without the other. Success is dependent on a coordinated 
approach. 

Soil conservation districts are subdivisions of State government and as such 
are organized under authority of State laws to provide a means for local people 
to assume responsibility and leadership in conservation and development work. 
Our national association is proud of the record of accomplishment of these self- 
governing districts. 

It was only natural that as soil conservation districts in the Western States 
developed they should become increasingly concerned about conservation and 
development of the public lands within their boundaries. As early as 1942 
cooperation between the districts and the public land administering agencies 
assumed considerable importance. We feel that soil conservation districts can 
assume some of the credit for the progress that has been made and we feel that 
soil conservation districts can make an even greater contribution in the future. 
Even closer cooperation between the districts and the public land administering 
agencies is needed. 


' Vice chairman of the public lands committee of the National Association of Soil Con- 
servation Districts and president of the Nevada Association of Soil Conservation Districts. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE PILOT DISTRICT PROGRAM 





As western soil conservation districts became increasingly concerned about 
the public lands within their boundaries efforts were made to devise ways and 
means for making more effective the potential constructive force represented 
by the districts. 

A group representing western soil conservation districts are responsible for the 
development of the pilot district program. This group of individuals, under the 
aggressive leadership of A. H, Agee, past president of the Nevada Association of 
Soil Conservation Districts, had in mind some rather basic facts which I think 
are worth reviewing: 

1. Every taxpayer in the United States has a very real interest in the publie 
lands for hunting, fishing, and other recreation, as well as for grazing, timber 
production, and watersheds. 

2. The facilities to do the job are available, but a coordinated program of 
development and conservation on public and private lands is necessary to utilize 
these facilities effectively. 

3. Where public and private lands are intermingled there must be an agency 
to act as a coordinator and to furnish leadership for the various Federal and 
State organizations that have the facilities for conservation and development 
work. 

1. The governing body of a soil conservation district can furnish the coordina 
tion and leadership for a coordinated conservation and development program. 

This group crystallized their efforts at the 1951 convention of the National 
Association of Soil Conservation Districts at Oklahoma City and the public lands 
committee of the national association was organized. 

The public lands committee felt that a coordinated program of conservation 
and development of public and private lands in all western soil conservation 
districts should be the ultimate objective. They felt, however, that to initiate 
such a program in all the districts would so scatter the efforts of the National 
and State associations of soil conservation districts and of Federal and State 
agencies that very little could be accomplished. The committee, therefore, 
recommended that the districts and the public agencies, in a position to con- 
tribute, concentrate their efforts on a single district in each State. Concen- 
tration of effort would result in real progress und would serve to demonstrate 
what might be done on a broader scale. These test or demonstration districts 
have been designated pilot districts. 

This in brief, is the pilot-district program of the national association. 


A SPECIFIC EXAMPLE TO ILLUSTRATE THE PROGRAM 


I would like to illustrate this pilot-district program by describing how it 
has worked in one soil conservation district. This report will cover the job 
that is being done in the pilot district in Nevada, 

We in Nevada are particularly conscious of our public lands beeause over 
85 percent of the land area in our State belongs to the public. There are several 
reasons why we have a vital interest in the welfare of these lands. We are 
dependent on water supplies which originate largely on the publie lands, and 
if western agriculture is to continue to develop we must get maximum water 
yields from these lands for our rivers, reservoirs, and underground basins 
without damage to our rivers and reservoirs from silt and debris. Those of 
us who operate in the vast areas where public and private lands are inter- 
mingled are dependent on forage produced on the public lands to efficiently 
use the products of our irrigated lands. All of us are going to become increas- 
ingly interested in conserving and developing these lands as our population grows. 


Organization for the job 


The responsibility for directing the work and for pushing it through to 
completion was vested in what was termed the administrative committee, made 
up of one representative from the Northeast Elko Soil Conservation District, 
the Soil Conservation Service, the Bureau of Land Management, the Forest 
Service, the Fish and Wildlife Service, the Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration, the Nevada Fish and Game Commission, the Nevada Department of 
Agriculture, the Nevada State Engineer, and the Nevada Farm Bureau. 

The organizations represented on the administrative committee each made 
a major contribution to the development of the report which was completed 
in January 1952. 
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During the fall of 1951, when broad policies and procedures for handling the 
program had been agreed upon, a working committee of the administrative 
committee which included representatives of five of the organizations was 
appointed. Since that time the working committee has carried the routine 
work and the larger committee has met only when major decisions were to 
be made. This committee also handled compilation of the material from all the 
organizations into the report completed in January 1952. 

Chairmanship of both the administrative committee and the working com- 
mittee was placed with the representative of the soil conservation district. 

It appears to me that the important point about the organization which we 
have used is the fact that all organizations assumed responsibility for results 
and that uniform methods were used on all lands, both public and private. 
Developing the comprehensive plan 

The development of a plan for coordinated work required an inventory of 
conditions : 

First, an ownership inventory (exhibit A, land-status map). 

Second, an inventory of stock-poisoning plants (exhibit B, poison-plant map). 

Third, an inventory of fish and game management problems (exhibit C, game- 
management map). 

Fourth, an inventory of range sites and range conditions as a basis for plan- 
ning range conservation and development work. 

By utilizing soils information already mapped and by doing a reasonable 
amount of field checking the field party developed a map of the district showing 
the distribution of the various range sites. Each of these sites as mapped rep- 
resents a soil or slope condition with a different range forage production po- 
tential and, in many instances, a different treatment or use is indicated. For 
example, there are four of the sites as mapped that were considered suitable for 
seeding where present vegetation was in poor Condition. 

By using available data and by doing field checking on present production 
the field party developed a map showing the present condition of the range 
vegetation in the district. 

These maps furnished the basis for estimating production increases which 
might be expected as a result of conservation and development treatments (ex- 
hibit D, combination range site and condition may for one ranch unit). 

Fifth, an inventory of the irrigated lands as a basis for planning conservation 
treatment. This was developed from existing surveys made by the Soil Conser- 
vation Service (exhibit E, soils map of the irrigated land for one ranch unit). 

This inventory information made possible the development of a sound con- 
servation and development plan for all the lands both public and private in the 
district. To illustrate, I have the map of the district indicating the work to be 
done on the range lands (exhibit F, range-development map). 

To simplify the presentation of the total program we have summarized the 
work to be done, the estimated costs and the estimated production increases (ex- 
hibit G, summary table). 


Costs and Production Increases 


It is worth while to point out that costs as estimated should be adequate to do 
the job. Work already done indicates that some of the items may be completed 
for a figure below the cost estimates. Also, I should point out that production 
increase estimates are conservative. For example, our best range site (deep 
soils on slopes of 0 to 10 percent) when the vegetation is in excellent condition 
is capable of producing at the rate of 2 to 3 acres per animal unit month and 
large acreages of this site are producing and being stocked at the rate of 2 acres 
per animal unit month. Yet, in assigning a figure for potential production on 
this site, after seeding, we have used a figure of 314 acres per animal unit month. 

It is also interesting to note that the work will create a resource capable of 
producing annually the forage required for 1 cow for a month for ahout $20. 
This is well in line with the market price for land capable of that production. 
Even with current livestock prices exerting a depressing effect on real-estate 
prices in the cattle-producing areas, it is not possible to purchase land capable 
of producing an animal unit month of feed per acre for less than $20 per acre. 


The Three Segments of the Total Job 


The job to be done naturally divides into three parts: 
(1) The development of a comprehensive plan for conservation and develop- 
ment work in the district which I have just outlined. 
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(2) Preparation of detailed plans for conservation and development work 
for both public and private lands, included in each ranching unit, with the ranch 
operator. 

(3) Getting the work done on the land. 

The first phase of the job is completed and very good progress is being made 
on the second phase of the job. It is in connection with the third part of the 
job that we feel the need of support for that portion of the job which falls on 
the public lands. 


The problem of getting the work done on the land 

Our plan is to complete the work on the land over a period of 20 years. We 
have made an excelleent start and during 1951 and 1952 we have completed 
between 5 and 10 percent of the job. 

Some of the progress that we have made during the past 2 years has been 
due to the critical need for control of the stock-poisioning plant halogeton. 
Nearly 40,000 acres has been seeded to crested-wheat grass during 1951 and 1952 
and half or more of that acreage was seeded under the halogeton-control pro- 
gram. Perhaps this is an example of value of a comprehensive plan. We had 
information fully developed indicating where this method of control of halogeton 
would be effective. This made it possible to move forward with that work 
without delay. Further, ranch operators in the district understand range man- 
agement and are in a position to take care of this newly created resource and 
maintain its productivity. 

I believe, however, that the work projected on the public land is obviously 
beyond what can be done with the resources regularly available for work on 
public lands (exhibit H, summary chart showing projected expenditures by 
years). 


THE NEED FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION OF THE PROGRAM BY THE CONGRESS 


We believe that this is the first instance in which local people organized under 
the authority of State laws have assumed a responsibility for developing a 
solution of the complex problem of intermmingled public and private lands. 
These pilot programs involve a responsibility for a publicly owned resource and 
this responsibility is being met by the soil-conservation district supervisors. 
Full consideration is being given to the interests of sportsmen, wildlife groups, 
and watershed interests in addition to the interests of ranchers. In our case 
in Nevada it has not been easy. The district supervisors have not been just a 
figurehead around which the other organizations could gather. We have had a 
lot of work to do and have had to exert a good deal of pressure in some instances 
to keep the program going. 

Comprehensive plans for pilot district prozrams have been developed for 1 
district in each of 10 Western States, and work on the land is actually underway 
in most of these 10 districts. 

We feel that if these tests or demonstrations are to be fully effective the work 
on the land should be completed in a period of 10 to 20 years, depending on the 
size of the job. 

It is universally true that the work on the public lands in these 10 districts 
is beyond what can be done with the resources regularly available to the public- 
land agencies, 

We feel that sufficient funds shonld be made available annually to handle the 
work on the public lands in these 10 pilot districts, during the period of years 
that will be required to do the job. The work on the private lands will be 
handled by the landowners. 

We in the National Association of Soil Conservation Districts have a convie- 
tion that this program offers a practical and highly effective solution to the 
problem of conservation and development of the intermingled public and private 
lands. Our national association and our State associations in the Western 
States, and soil-conservation district governing bodies in 10 districts have given 
a substantial amount of time and effort to develop the program. We feel that 
the work in its present stage of development has heen snecessful and has potential 
values to the point that it warrants special consideration to carry it through to 
completion (exhibits A, B. ©. D. E. and F are on file with the committee). 
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FUNDS FOR UNITED STATES FOREST SERVICE 


Now, I would like to make a number of specific recommendations to the com- 
inittee regarding funds for the United States Forest Service. 

At our recent national convention held in New Orleans earlier this year, the 
more than 2,000 soil conservation district supervisors, commissioners, and direc- 
tors adopted this resolution: 

“That we strongly urge the Congress to make special funds available to land- 
administering agencies to complete these (pilot district) programs in a period 
ot from 10 to 20 years, depending on the rate at which the work can be completed 
on the private lands in the pilot districts.” 

The United States Forest Service is one of numerous State and Federal land 
administering agencies which are cooperating wholeheartedly in our pilot district 
program and we were frankly dismayed at the cuts recommended this year in 
that agency's funds for range revegetation and cooperative range-improvement 
work. 

All of the 10 pilot districts which I have described have completed most of their 
planning as to what needs to be done. We know the areas that can be reseeded 
profitably and the private owners of much of this land are ready to go ahead. 

But we now find that Forest Service funds, instead of being increased to let 
them keep pace with the improvement on private land adjoining forest land, have 
instead been decreased by some $315,000. This is represented by a decrease of 
$65,000 in their funds especially earmarked for range revegetation and by a cut 
of $250,000 in their Granger-Thye funds for general range-improvement work. 

We sincerely hope that this committee can see its way clear to restore these 
euts. In addition, we most respectfully urge that the committee reexamine the 
original intent of the Granger-Thye Act with the idea in mind of granting to the 
Forest Service an additional $1 million for range-improvement work such as that 
now going forward in pilot soil conservation districts. 

Our Association has made a most careful investigation of the kind of work 
that is now ready to go ahead in the pilot districts and we can offer you our 
complete assurance that funds appropriated by the Congress for range revegeta- 
tion, water development, fencing, rodent control, and other conservation and im- 
provement work will return to the American taxpayer many times his original 
investment. 

There is one further item in Forest Service appropriations that our association 
is deeply concerned about, That is the item in the bill approved by the House 
which allows the Forest Service only some $700,000 for the development of the 
so-called LU lands recently transferred to Forest Service from the Soil Conser- 
vation Service. This represents a decrease of roughly $500,000. 

Without going into the history of why the United States Government purchased 
some 8 million acres of this submarginal land, I can tell you today that under 
the sound, sensible management of the Soil Conservation Service, these lands 
have been restored to their proper use and represent a great national asset, in- 
stead of a liability. Large areas of this land are located in sections that formerly 
had the title “Dust Bowl,” or “Little Dust Bowl.” Without exception, they are 
today shining examples and the best possible demonstration of what wise land 
use and soil conservation can accomplish. I was greatly interested to note that 
just last week the United States Senate appropriated some $15 million for emer- 
gency work in drought and dust areas of the Nation. Some of the LU lands I 
am talking about now, lie in the very heart of these problem areas. Instead of 
needing emergency appropriations, they are each year returning tidy sums to 
State and National treasuries. 

While the development of these lands is well along, we believe it would be 
shortsighted in the extreme to curtail the greatly needed work that remains to be 
done. Especially do we consider it unwise to hinder this work at a time when 
a new agency is taking over active management. 

I sincerely thank the committee for this opportunity to appear before you and 
present the views of our association. 
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NORTHEAST ELKO Sort ConsprvaTION District CoorDINATED LAND PROGRAM 
SumMMARY OF Estimated Costs AND EsTIMATED PRODUCTION INCREASES 
Conservation and development costs 


RANGELANDS 


Reseeding Brush reduction Water development 
Status 
Acres Cost Acres Cost Number Cost 
Vacant 324, 708 | $3, 092, 906 9, 433 $18, 866 359 $267, 621 
Privats 84, 309 S01, 700 9, 374 18, 748 110 61, 47 
Total 409, 107 3. 894, 606 18, 807 37, 614 469 320. 006 
Fencing | Larkspur control Erosion control 
Status prone cane . 
| | . . . mn 
| Miles | Cost Acres Cost Cost Total cost 
amie annh . 
Vacant 307 | $238, 000 28,654 | $171,924] $44,800] $3,834, 116 
Private 60 57, 600 18, 540 111, 240 21, 250 1, 072, 102 
lel le : 7 
Total 376 295, 600 47,194 283, 164 66,050 | 4,906, 218 


IRRIGATED LANDS (ALL PRIVATE) 
Land leveling: 


a sisal teeta siti iinstnieniiaiidiadad inhieniinieticiniin themida 15, 098 

a alse te aa enaiiesicaat, : iinlcasiiaheaciailie . een $603, 720 
Irrigation system : 

CC pen wencieptstrereniand mene — cone — — 7 22, 855 

ici tiesiceencennsinesninbeenesigccrincaiilede aban tires soanebipeasesigialsipnae iiaeciiasdiniacsiied bint $514, 236 
Drainage: 

Acres_- antennae Ranaveninns sbecicatimamplocaiad . a se 2, 598 

i ee slg Tic hinted easiepadaabiiaeaoiay $116, 910 
Willow control: 

Acres_— inst isn lecsienehieah tla nailed capa geltg insiadinla libata auitivaiedvacn 2, 958 

Cost__- : i svisnsiapeinartalceaisiemaatsieailiitasiithin tatiana tiaaliaiaias $147, 900 
Supply ditches: 

Miles will aemempitimam naam: _ 134.9 

Cost__ hh ag i aaa es sc alia eee adit ante $40, 470 
Irrigation wells: 

Number__- Reside = ‘ eel lila eile 7 

Oont.. .<iin ‘sinccnliisithdincugesimedabeiapamee tat a i lll altace $84, 000 
Irrigation reservoirs: 

Capacity ni enanecmannetian sind ccseaeiianilammiaiaa aimee’ 5, 250 

ee iiieuctint nate mceckbeccininesaplgeanertnignas ty mae vaninenietairaiinniapiliiiinalinte sisesiabeheapiorns $59, 000 

Total cost_- ee Ee ee a 


Production increases and costs 


RANGELANDS 





Present | Expected Increased 
Status Acres production | production | production | Cost 
| |} AUM’s AUM’s AUM’s 
Vacant 7 ‘ 1, 538, 794 146, 765 287, 339 | 140,574 | $3,834, 116 
Private 532, 078 59, 307 99, 104 39, 797 1, 072, 102 
Total _— 2, 070, 872 206, 072 386, 443 180, 371 4, 906, 218 


NL _ 
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IRRIGATED LANDS (ALL PRIVATE) 
Present production : 
9» ne 


may OD) 
11, 380 
28, 374 
Expected production : 
Tons . 68, 565 
J 171, 411 
Increased production : 
Tons Be 57, 215 
AUM’s 148, 035 
‘ a $1, 566, 236 


‘Tons converted to AUM’s at rate of 24%, AUM’s per ton. 


ALL LANDS 


| 
Present | Expected | Increased 
Acres producticn | production | production Cost 
AUM’s | AUM’s AUM'’s 


Vacant : 343 1,538,794 | 146, 765 287,339 | 140,574 | $3,834,116 
Private ; 554, 933 | 87, 682 270, 515 182,832 | 2, 638, 338 
Total ; ale 2, 093, 727 234, 447 557, 854 323,406 | 16,472, 454 


t Average cost per AU M of increased production is $20. 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF WITN PSSES’ TESTIMONY 


Senator Youna. ‘The maps can be filed with the committee. Does 
that complete your testimony ¢ 

Mr. Davis. If the committee ~ no further questions, gentlemen, 
that completes our testimony. I do want to tell you how much we 
appreciate this opportunity and apologize for our amateurishness. 
We are not professionals, and we do not have attorneys to write our 
testimony. 

Senator Youna. I want to compliment you on an able job. I think 
you went about it in the most effective way. Short statements written 
out by witnesses themselves are certainly a lot more effective before a 
committee of Congress than some of the canned speeches prepared 
for some witnesses who appear before committees of Congress. I 
think you did a very good job. If you do not get all the money you 
want it will not be because there is not a willingness on the part of 
this committee to give it to you. 

Mr. Davis. I can assure you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee, that everything we said comes from the heart and is for 
the good of Americ¢ 


LETTER FROM SENATOR EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


Senator Younae. At this time I would like to place in the record a 
letter from Senator Edwin C. Johnson, addressed to the Honorable 
Styles Bridges, chairman of the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions, dated May 1, 1954, with an attached letter dated Apr il 24, 1954, 
from J. Selby he president of the Colorado Association of the 


Conservation Districts to Senator Johnson, and a letter dated April 
21, 1954, addressed to myself from E. R. Buehler, president of the 
Idaho Association of Soil Conservation Districts. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 


UNITED States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForREIGN COMMERCE, 
May 1, 1954 
Hon. STYLes BRIDGEs, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
Capitol Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR Brinees: I refer the attached letter from Mr. J. Selby Young, 
president of the Colorado Association of Soil Conservation Districts, route 1, 
box 125, Colorado Springs, Colo., to the Senate Appropriations Committee for 
serious consideration. 

I hope that Mr. Young’s letter may be made a part of the hearing record on 
the Department of Agriculture appropriation bill. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
BK. ©. JoHNSON. 


COLORADO ASSOCIATION OF Sor CONSERVATION DisrTricts, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., April 24, 1954. 
United States Senator Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: We have been following very closely the Agricultural appro- 
priations hill which is now over in the Senate. One very important part of this 
is the amount recommended for forest pest control projects. As suggested by 
the President the amount requested for this vital work was $2,585,000. The 
House reduced this to $2,150,000. Colorado under this would be ent $150,000 


out of $775,000 previously suggested for Colorado. This would seriously affect 
45112—54 88 
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the spruce beetle control work in the Uncompaghre and San Juan Forests. A re- 
duction now would allow the spread of infestation which would do untold daum- 
age in these two great watershed areas. Its resumption would be far more 
costly later on plus the immediate damage this year. 

The Colorado association is just beginning with the State agricultural planning 
committee, to set up a Colorado State Watershed Conservation Assoviation, In- 
sect control is a very important part of our program as it relates to Colorado 
watersheds. I am, therefore, requesting your valued assistance in restoring 
the funds for this most necessary work. 

Thanking you for all your fine help in the past, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
J, Setey Youna, President. 


IDAHO ASSOCIATION OF Sor. CONSERVATION DISTRICTS, 
April 21, 1954. 
Hon. Mriron R. Youne, 
United States Senate, 

Dear SENATOR YOUNG: We, in Idaho, feel that you are one of the best friends 
that soil conservation districts has in Washington. We remember your excel- 
lent support last summer when the nursery program of the Soil Conservation 
Service was being chopped up by the Department of Agriculture. We hope 
that isn’t a dead issue yet because right here at the Aberdeen, Idaho, nursery 
we can report this: 

This nursery has helped soil conservation districts and their farmers and 
ranchers with their grass problems for years. It developed some excellent 
grasses that are now growing on our dry rangelands. From what I can find 
out, most of this excellent work is doomed to die. The experiment station is 
going to try to carry on about one-third of the work formerly done, and this 
will all be pure “research”—whatever that is. All I k~™ow is that pure “re- 
search” doesn’t get out on the farms of America very fast. 

But that isn’t the reason I started out to write to you. We wanted to ask 
you for support for adequate funds to provide badly needed technical assistance 
to soil conservation districts. 

We are grateful that Congressman H. Carl Anderson's Subcommittee on Agri- 
cultural Appropriations boosted the appropriation over that recommended by 
the Secretary. I would like to point out a few reasons why I think the Soil 
Conservation Service needs a little more money than even what the House 
committee recommended. 

1. The Secretary’s reorganization of the Soil Conservation Service has left 
that agency in a position where to provide the same amount of service to our 
districts as they did previously will cost more money, not less. You know the 
reasons for this. Apparently, we are going to have 48 regional offices instead 
of 7. 

2. We have more soil conservation districts this year than we had last, and 
there are more coming in all the time. Here in Idaho, we have a half dozen 
new districts with no technical help. We also know of several more areas in 
the States that plan on voting for a new district within the next few months: 
These people, in their hearings, have expressed a real, sincere desire for this 
type of technical assistance. They ought to have it. Now more than ever, 
a farmer needs to get the best out of his land that he can. 

3. Our older districts tell me that they can use more help also. I recently 
asked each of our 40 districts in the State to tell me about the needs of their 
own district. They were unanimous in their statements that the Soil Con- 
servation Service should be allowed more money; that they were satisfied that 
that is where they want their help to come from; that they can’t see why the 
extension service should be built up at the expense of an outfit that comes 
right out on their land and helps them solve their soil and water conservation 
problems. 

4. The Secretary's proposal to eliminate about 100 area field offices of the 
Soil Conservation Service was not supported by the House. I feel this is a 
wise move. These offices are rendering a very real service to districts and 
we do not want to see any eliminated in Idaho. 

fh. We certainly hope your committee can eliminate this foolishness that 
farmers and ranchers will have to pay for the maps used in their conservation 
plans. Of all the minute details to have to worry about, this is one that we 
can do without. The cost of collecting for these maps would far exceed the 
reimbursement to the Government. 
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6. We also feel that the Soil Conservation Service should be allowed to 
earry on work in the field of providing information and education about soil 
and water conservation work in districts. The job of informing the people 
along these lines is vitul, We would like to see your committee give this 
favorable consideration. 

Soil conservation districts are not going to ask for more technical assistance 
than they need. We do not have enough now. We beg for a few pennies while 
billions of dollars are spent for defense. The Soil Conservation Service is 
forced to help nearly twice the number of districts for the same amount of 
money as when the dollar was worth a dollar instead of 50 cents. In other 
words, the number of districts and the farmers demanding technical assistance 
has gone up very rapidly the last several years. The amount of money appro- 
priated by Congress for this help has barely kept pace with the increasing cost 
of giving our old districts service. The new districts have been seriously handi 
capped, 

We are behind you 100 percent, Senator, and know that you will continue 
to be a good friend for soil conservation districts, everywhere. 

Yours for greater service, 
BP. R. “Dick” Bueuter, President. 

Senator Youna. Thank you. 

The committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, the hearing recessed at 12:10 p.m. Tuesday, May 4 
1954, to reconvene at 2 p. m. the same day.) 


, 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


STATEMENT OF HON. MIKE MANSFIELD, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 


FOREST SERVICE APPROPRIATIONS 


Senator YounG. The meeting will come to order. Senator Mans- 
field, it is a pleasure to have you her. You may proceed. 

Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am appearing here in behalf of Senator Murray and myself, 
relative to certain appropriations for the Forest Service. 

The House corrected most of the seriously disturbing proposals 
made earlier in the year about the appropriations for the Forest 
Service. I refer to the restoration of funds for reforestation, revege- 
tation, cooperation with the States, research, and acquisition. I hope 
this committee will go along with the House on those changes as 
shown in the House bill as it now stands. 

There are a few other points that were possibly overlooked by the 
House when it corrected those other forestry appropriations and de- 
serve favorable attention at this time. 


LAND-USE PROJECT AREAS 


First is with regard to the approximate eight million acres of land- 
use project areas which were purchased by the Department of Agri- 
culture in the 1930’s to take them out of cultivation. Since that time 
they have been gradually improved by the Soil Conservation Service. 

They have been recently transferred to the Forest Service. How- 
ever, the amount of funds provided to handle them would be reduced 
40 percent by this bill. In my judgment, these lands must not now be 
allowed to deteriorate. I urge therefore the restoration of $513,300 
to the appropriation “National forest protection and management,” to 
be used as previously for the management and improvement of the 
land-use project areas. 
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CONTROL OF FOREST PESTS 


The second point which needs to be corrected is the cut below fiscal 
1954 for “Control of forest pests.” One-third of the remaining saw 
timber in the United States is in the national forests. Pests cause 
more damage to them than fires. We must protect this valuable re- 
source. My request is for the restoration of $486,354 to the appropri- 
ation “Control of forest pests.” 


FOREST SERVICE RANGERS 


My third point has to do with regular operations of the Forest 
Service. Those people are now putting in up to 30 percent voluntary, 
uncompensated overtime. Their timber sale and range management 
activities involve cutting of more than 5 billion board feet of stumpage, 
and the grazing of some 8 million head of livestock. Receipts ex- 
ceed costs by more than $10 million. You are asked to restore the 
cut for rangers and other regular personnel of $212,300 in the appro- 
priation “National forest protection and management.” 


COOPERATIVE RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 


My last point would probably also have been corrected from the 
House floor during the debate on this bill, as were so many others, 
if it had been called up for consideration. I refer to the reduction 
below this year of $250,000 for “Cooperative range improvements.” 

At the time the Granger-Thye Act of April 24, 1950, was under 
consideration, the grazing permittees were led to believe that if they 
would build fences, reservoirs, and other range improvements, the 
Federal Government would do likewise through use of part of the 
grazing fees. This act has been lived up to so as a matter of fairness 
and because the work is urgently needed, the cut of $250,000 in “Co- 
operative range improvements” of the House bill should be restored. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee you will realize that 
these are small sums but in the aggregate they mean a great deal to 
the efficient operation of the Forest Service and it is my contention 
that there is a certain amount of good faith on the part of the Gov- 
ernment involved. Therefore, I respectfully ask this committee to 
give these requests their utmost consideration and do what it can to 
see that they are restored. 

That is all. Thank you. 

Senator Youn. Your statement is appreciated and I am sure will 
receive the attention of committee members when we mark up this bill. 

We are pleased to have with us this afternoon the distinguished 
Senator from Texas, the Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson. The com- 
mittee will be pleased to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


BRADY CREEK WATERSHED 


Senator Jounson. It is a pleasure to be here. I have a short state- 
ment to present regarding the Brady Creek watershed. 
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Under the Flood Control Act of 1944, an upstream flood-control 
project was authorized in the Brady Creek watershed, which lies 
within the Edwards Plateau area of central Texas. 

Brady Creek flows for some 93 miles through 3 Texas counties. 
The area, made up of farming and ranching land, is subject to re- 
current cycles of devastating drought and devastating floods. Heavy 
damage has been caused by the frequent flooding of Brady Creek. 
During the 20-year period from 1923 to 1942, inclusive, the area 
suffered 8 disastrous floods. 

The Brady Creek watershed project calls for the construction of 
17 water-retarding dams on the creek. These dams would control 
the runoff from 360 square miles of land. They would protect the 
flood-plain lands along Brady Creek and its tributaries and prevent 
the wasteful runoff of much of the area’s rainfall. 

You, gentlemen, I know, are well aware of the need for this type 
of upstream water-control project. 

The merit of this particular project hes been officially recognized. 
The budget for the current year provides $284,000 for it. The origi- 
nal budget for next year contemplated the expenditure of $288,723 
on the Brady Creek project, which is a subwatershed of the Middle 
Colorado project. Now, I understand there is a possibility, if the 
Senate approved the House bill, that an additional $100,000 will be 
made available for the Middle Colorado project—with the money 
being used for the Brady Creek work, since this project is ready 
to be carried forward. 

Even so, at the current rate of appropriations, it is estimated ap- 
proximately 20 years will be required to complete the Brady Creek 
watershed project. 

Economic wisdom dictates its completion within no more than 4 
or 5 years. 

The total cost to the Federal Government of the project is estimated 
at, $4,737,238. Farmers in the affected area plan to spend an addi- 
tional sum of approximately $1,534,000. 

Gentlemen, I wish to urge upon you the wisdom from every point 
of view of increasing next year’s appropriation for the Middle Colo- 
rado project by some $612,000 with the stipulation in your report that 
this additional money be made available for work on the Brady Creek 
watershed project. 

That would make a total of $1 million available next year. 

Why should we drag out a job for 20 years when it can be done in 
4 years / 

The faster schedule would avert a heavy potential loss to farmers 
and ranchers due to flood damage. 

It would bring about a reduction of administration costs from up- 
wards of 30 percent to around 10 percent. 

Trained soil-conservation personnel are available in the area to 
carry forward the project on the basis of annual expenditures of a 
million dollars. 

Local landowners are ready to move forward. They have assumed 
all maintenance costs. They have signed voluntary easements. They 
know better than anyone else the danger of long delay in completing 
the project. 

Pilot watershed projects approved last year were set up for com- 
pletion on a 5-year basis. That is approximately what is being asked 
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for the Brady Creek watershed project. It can go ahead efficiently 
and economically on that basis. , 

If long delay is forced upon the landowners so vitally interested in 
this project, I firmly believe it will turn out to be false economy of 
the worst. kind. 

I hope the members of this committee will recognize the wisdom of 
recommending an appropriation sufficiently large to enable these land- 
owners to look forward to completion of the project within 4 years. 

The work needs to be done. It is going to be done. So why should 
it not be done with all the speed that is consistent with efficiency ? 
That is the only question really at issue. 

Senator Youne. Thank you, Senator Johnson; I am certain the 
committee will give your request every possible consideration. 

It is a pleasure to have you with us this afternoon, Senator Case. 
I know you will give us valuable information for the guidance of our 
committee. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANCIS CASE, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


FOREST SERVICE APPROPRIATIONS 


Senator Case. Thank you, Senator Young. Shall I proceed with 
my statement ? 

Senator Youna. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, I sometimes wonder if the United 
States would not be a great deal stronger if it had used on its own 
property one-tenth of the money it has devoted to foreign aid in the 
last 7 years. I come before this committee to endorse proposals that 
the Congress provide also good care for Uncle Sam’s own property. 

Recently in the hearings before the Public Works Subcommittee 
on Roads, we were told that the Treasury lost a potential income of 
$20 million in 1951 because of a lack of access roads into some of the 
national forests. So, in that committee we did what we could to help 
that situation. 

In like spirit, then, I want to encourage you to do what you can 
on forest roads, on forest protection, on control of forest pests, on 
range improvements in the grazing areas, and in soil conservation 
through aid to structures that will retard runoff and keep the water 
more nearly on the uplands where it falls. I hope you provide more 
for upstream watershed works than has even been done before—it 
will pay big dividends to our country. With respect to some par- 
ticular items, I also wish to point out that the bill as it came to 
vou hardly does justice to Uncle Sam’s own property in the so-called 
L. U. lands recently transferred from the Soil Conservation Service 
to the Forest Service. 

The $513,300 reduction from last year for “Management and land 
use, L. U. project areas” is a 40-percent reduction in the protection 
of and restoration of 8 million acres bought during the last previous 
Dust Bow] age. 

Many of these lands should be removed from Federal ownership 
eventually, but legislation will be required to do that. Meantime, 
funds are needed to repair fences and to revegetate these lands. 
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Restoration of this sum would be in line, | might say, with the 
action taken by the Senate on April 28 in adding — million for 
emergency drought-area programs in the duststorm area 

I urge also restoration of funds for “Control of forest outs ” In- 
sects and disease now cause more damage to forests than do forest 
fires. That is not commonly known. If it had not been for the 
vigorous control work some years ago by the Forest Service, with 
funds provided by this committee, the Black Hills beetle would have 
terribly damaged the national forests in my State. Another example 
of effective work was the control of the spruce-bark beetle in 
Colorado. 

White-pine blister rust, I think, is on a maintenance basis on the 
eastern half of the United States, but it is still out of control in Idaho, 
California, and other places in the West. 

One-third of the remaining sawtimber in this country is growing 
in the national forests. We are providing funds to protect that timber 
against fires. We would likewise provide funds needed to control 
forest insects and diseases. I also think the cut of $250,000 below 
fiscal 1954 in cooperative range improvements is poor economy and 
bad faith. 

You will recall that the act of. April 24, 1950, contemplated that 
part of the grazing fees (2 cents per animal-month for sheep, and 
10 cents per animal-month for cattle under paid permit on the na- 
tional forests) would be used for fences, stock-watering facilities, and 
other needs to protect and improve forest ranges. Restoration of 
the $250,000 is needed so that the Federal Government may meet. its 
fair share of the cost of this work. The permittees will spend 


much larger sum for these purposes but the bare minimum of needs 
will still not be met. 

[ am confident that our national-forest ranges will be greatly bene- 
fited by continuing to carry on this cooperative range-improvement 
program. 

Senator Youne. Thank you, Senator Case, for your fine statement. 

Dr. Boyd, you are our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF DR. W. L. BOYD, DIRECTOR EMERITUS, SCHOOL OF 
VETERINARY MEDICINE, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


ANIMAL DISEASES 


Dr. Boyp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I come 
before you at this time as a representative of the American veterinary 
medical profession in connection with the subject of animal-disease 
diagnosis, control, and research. 

The two problems that I am very vitally interested in personally 
because of the long period of study of brucellosis, having begun my 
work in 1910 and then because of the fact that this is the chief disease 
of cattle and swine, sheep and goats, from an economic standpoint, 
and also the most important disease of animals which affects. man, I 
want to request the committee of the Senate to continue to provide 
funds to enable us to pay indemnities to the owners of the cattle in order 
that we may continue to prosecute these two diseases, tuberculosis and 
brucellosis, until they have been brought into complete submission. 
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As a result of Federal support in the past and with the various States 
cooperating in the control of these problems, we have very markedly 
reduced the incidence of brucellosis in livestock in America and at the 
same time we have reduced the incidence of the disease as it affects the 
human. In other words, in the State of Minnesota at the present time 
we have figures there to show that as we have reduced the incidence 
of the disease in livestock the incidence of the disease has also gone 
downward rather sharply insofar as man is concerned. 

We have, as a result of research, the necessary weapons to enable us 
to completely control and I believe finally eradicate both tuberculosis 
and brucellosis. I think we have the weapons. The livestock interests 
of the Nation 


ELIMINATION OF INFECTED ANIMALS 


Senator Young. Would one of those weapons be eradication / 

Dr. Borp. One of the weapons would be eradication, such as made 
such good progress in the States of North Dakota, Minnesota, and many 
other States, which have been able to reduce the incidence of the 
disease through finding the infected individuals and then gradually 
eliminating them. 

In other words, as the farm people could replace their animals and 
eliminate the reactor animals—with these weapons and now with 
increased public support, have all the people in livestock interests in 
all phases of livestock interests, the veterinary medical profession and 
the United States Public Health Service, we now have the people 
united as they were back in 1917 when we started to eradicate tubercu- 
losis when it was said we were too late but we have brought the inci- 


dence of tuberculosis down to a nr desirable minimum though we 


have not completely eradicated it. I want to ask the continued sup- 
port. of this committee in providing funds that will enable us to pay 
indemnities to the owners of livestock in order that this control pro- 
gram can be successfully completed, which will lead to the final elim- 
ination of this disease. 

Some of our foreign countries like Sweden, Denmark, and Norway 
have shown that the disease could be eradicated with the same methods 
we are using here. We as a profession, heartily endorse the action 
taken by the House in approving the indemnities to be continued. 

There is one little area there that concerns us a bit in that House 
bill and that is in making certain readjustments within the depart- 
mental funds in order for us to get a sufficient amount of money to 
enable us to continue to test large numbers of cattle. We are over 
the United States, our program is progressing very rapidly and 
with the new industries like calf vaccination in certain areas, milk 
and cream testing in other areas, we are pushing this more rapidly 
and more successfully than we have been able to do before. 

RESEARCH ON BRUCELLOSIS 


Senator E.ctenper. To what extent is any research being done 
now in order to find maybe any methods to get rid of brucellosis? 

Dr. Born. We are conducting research on the disease and have been 
on brucellosis for many years and we still have a very active research 
program dealing with various phases. We are attempting to see if we 
cannot get further aid in the way of diagnosis. 
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Senator EL.enper. It does not seem to add up for us to continue 
these programs of research and then not try to stamp these diseases 
out, using the methods we have at hand. 

Dr. Boyp. We think we have now most of the scientific information 
about. the disease and we think we have the weapons necessary to 
eradicate this disease that will fit any area of the United States, 
regardless of where we might be working. It might be a program 
of calf vaccination in one area, might be milk and cream testing in 
another area. For instance, where you have a State like in North 
Carolina that has a percentage of infection of less than one-half of 1 
percent, there this new method of diagnosis, milk and cream testing, 
will enable them to continue to retest their cattle at low cost and it 
will keep their State free of the disease. 


FEDERAL AND STATE COOPERATION 


Senator ELitenprer. Better progress in your mind could be made 
on this cooperative basis as it has been conducted in the past rather 
than leaving it all to the States. 

Dr. Boyp. We believe so. We believe we need this Federal coopera- 
tion which has been so serviceable and so helpful to our States ever 
since the program was initiated. That was well demonstrated in the 
work in tuberculosis in which we did er radicate disease or perhaps I 
should use the term “control it” through State and Federal efforts. 
So that was the main reason in coming - before you at this particular 
time, to urge you to support the ac tion taken by the House in restor 
ing the funds or mi aking sure that we would have funds to enable 
us to pay indemnities in order to continue the work. 

Senator Taye. Doctor Boyd, of course, is from Minnesota and I 
have known of his good work out there in all the years that I have 
anything to do with public life. I am very happy to see you down 
here, Dr. Boyd. 

Dr. Boyp. Thank you. 

Senator Tuyr. I fully agree with the doctor that this fund should 
be continued. Last year we had $673,500. The House recommended 
$200,000. I think it is insufficient. I think the Federal Government 
has a responsibility here to aid the States in stamping out a livestock 
disease that has taken its toll not only in the livestock in the produc- 
tivity of the livestock, which when a cow loses a calf the cow is not 
producing anything in the course of a year and the same thing is 
true if a milk cow does not carry through, why it is not in full pro- 
duction. Then you have the contamination to the human race which 
again has created many and many sad situations in the home, an af- 
flicted person or persons, a long siege of illness. I think I am right, 
am I not ? 

Dr. Boyp. Absolutely. 

Senator Ture. So all of this is just a question of the Federal Gov 
ernment having taken an interest in this in past years, as an in- 
centive it joined with the State and said, I will pay my share of the 
indemnity and you, as a State, pay the other and in that manner we 
will proceed in an organized effort to stamp out the disease. They 
have done it. I knew in the early years when mine was first sub- 
jected to the tuberculosis test. I have known farm after farm where 
they took 75, 80 percent of the milk cows and then after we got the area 
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cleaned up they would come back and retest in later years and we 
were able to get by oftentimes without a condemned animal in the 
herd. 

We went into this brucellosis and herds were tested ‘ast year, a few 
suspicious cows would appear in herds that had been free re sev- 
eral years, but on a second test it cleared up. I am just referring to 
different herds that I came in contact with in the course of last fall 
when I was in the State. When I learned that the Budget Bureau had 
not made a recommendation I was very much concerned, in fact so 
much concerned that I have been following this item in the appropria- 
tions and then when I noted that the House had recommended $200,- 
000 and knowing that Minnesota ran short of funds this spring and 
had to shut down its testsing, waiting for additional funds, so that they 
curtailed their testing in the winter and at the present time as I 
understand it, you are closed down ? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Senator Tur. And other States are ex xactly in the same position. 
I feel that the Federal Government has a responsibility here, it is 
a health measure, it is improving the condition in your livestock herds, 
and it is just something that should and must be carried out. 

Mr. Chairman, I am strong enough in my conviction on this pro- 
gram that I would like to see the amount we appropriated last year 
which was $673,500 for this program, and the quicker we clean it up 
the less infection you are going to have lying out here to infect. some 
additional cattle because you cannot keep | cattle from coming in 
contact across line fences and moving to and from, from one county 
tv another from farm sales and so forth, and animals moving in that 
manner just contaminate first one herd after another. So Mr. Chair- 
man, first I want to thank you for yielding to me that I might make 
this statement and second I'am happy to see Dr. Boyd here. He is one 
of the outstanding veterinarians of the Northwest, not only in the 
field of science but in the field of practice and understanding. 


TREND OF THE DISEASE SINCE 1941 


Senator Ex.tenper. In the justification on page 39 I notice that 
there is pictured the trend of this disease from 1941 to 1953. Despite 
the money that we have spent during that period there has not been 
much reduction percentagewise in the progress of the disease. I just 

-notice that. In 1944 the percentage of infection was 4.3. In 1945 
it was 4.7; in 1946, 5.0; 1947, 4.5; 1948, 4.3; 1949, 4.0; 1950, 3.5; 
1951, 3.1; and then in 1952, 4.2 and in 1953, 3.4. 

Why is there that little variance? Is it that you have discovered 
new methods of being able to define or detect the disease more readily ? 

Dr. Boyp. I think we have. I think that we now are better pre- 
pared and then I think now we are using better judgment really rela- 
tive to the use of our vaccine which we think is a very valuable weapon 
but it is a supplementary weapon rather than a substitute for hygiene. 

Senator Ettenper. Under this new use if you have the cooperative 
effort for which you are now contending and through these new meth- 
ods it is your hope that percentagewise » there would be an increase in 
effective control in the years to come? 
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Dr. Borp. Yes, we are bringing the disease down each year and I 
recognize there in Minnesota w hen we used to see a ¢ ase of br aitinnle 
at the university hospital you ¢ould run into them every day, it is 
becoming more and more apparent that the disease is m: wkedly on 
the decline in farm people. 

Senator Exitenper. In Minnesota? 


NEW YORK PROGRAM 


Dr. Boyp. Yes, they are the people more apt to have the disease. 
Then in the State of New York I went over there some time ago and 
looked at their figures and they have been on this type of program in 
New York where the infection was high. Then they started by vac- 
cinating the calves and in so doing they developed a large group of 
immune animals for a given period of time. That reduced the infec- 
tion. 

Then they started the use of the tests to pick out the old reservoir 
animals that were carrying the infection. By eliminating them New 
York is making about the same type of progress as is Minnesota but 
doing it in a little different way. That is what I said. We have the 
weapons that will fit any area whether it is the range or whether it is 
intensified dairying or whether it is beef-cattle raising or whether 
it is in goats or whether it is in sheep. We have got the weapons to 
find the infection and contro] it. 

Senator ELLenper. What effect would it have unless all States co- 
operate? I think—TI notice only four States. 

Dr. Boyrp. We feel there it will be like tuberculosis, that we will 
never get the disease subdued until we have all of our people working 
together. 

Senator ELttenper. You have to have 48 States? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Tuyr. If I may interrupt at that point, you remember 
speaking now about Minnesota, when Dr. Cotton went up in some of 
those States and they fairly wanted to mob him and drive him out ? 

Dr. Born. Yes, sir. 

Senator Truye. When he was out there signing up some of the 
counties to have an area test—I noticed in the paper that Dr. Cotton 
was through here about 10 days or 2 weeks ago. He was one of the 
greatest characters I had the privilege of knowing. He was executive 
secretary of the State livestock sanitary board when I first went to 
the Department of Agriculture. He was a grand man but he was 
determined and strong in his convictions. Some of those instances 
when they were trying to get a county to sign up and agree to a test 
to eliminate tuberculosis in the area, clean up the herd, some of those 
farmers absolutely fought him. They were not going to consent to 
it. We had some very fiery meetings but eventually the thing was 
recognized as the only possible way and we went along and the State 
practically cleaned up, all the counties, on tuberculosis and we started 
in on this, we call Bang’s disease. 

Dr. Boyp. It got its name from a Professor Bang of Denmark. 
That is the origination of the name. 

Senator Trrvr. If a beef cow loses a calf on the range you lose the 
milk production and the calf. 
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Senator Exrenper. The situation as you have just been talking 
about was prevalent in all the States. When I was in the Louisiana 
Legislature I helped to draft the laws to fight the ticks and we had 
any number of dipping vats blown up by “dynamite but teday the 
farmers welcome dipping. Here we have ‘been working on the prob- 
lem of brucellosis for quite some time and I am disappointed to note 
that only 24 States have joined in the effort to eradicate it. It seems 
to me that some effort ought to be made to cover the entire area of 
our country because certainly if Minnesota goes to work and Louisiana 
and Mississippi and our neighbors do not ‘do it, it is certain that we 

cannot eradicate it unless all of us ¢ ooperate. 

Dr. Boyp. More and more each year, more and more of the States 
are becoming interested. I was over with the folks at Baton Rouge 
not long ago. 

Senator Ture. They are doing good work there ? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 

Senator Ettenper. We are one of the 24? 

Dr. Boyp. I was glad to see what is being done. 

Senator Young. Are the range States more likely to be the ones 
staying out ‘ 

Dr. Boyp. The range rates have a lower rate of infection and they 
should be the first people to have a clean bill of health all the way 
through because all of them have such a low percentage of infection. 
It is a matter of finding them and getting them located and in that 
way get away from it and where it is heavy they have the privilege 
of vaccinating their calves and then as their calves come up to the 
productive age so that they can replace the older and larger animals 
in the herds they can dispose of Pests reactors and in that way we 
are cooperating and not making a hardship for any one farmer or 
range man. With a longer period of education on the part of the 
Federal Government—the Federal Government has had a very active 
lead in this brucellosis program, they did wonderful research, dis- 
covered strain 19. I remember when Shroeder and Cotton of the 
Bureau and before him John R. Mohler and men like that, they have 
always had a very active lead, so the two working together—and 
you know how nicely they worked there, they did the same in North 
Dakota, those programs have proceeded in a very excellent manner. 

Senator Youne. We thank you, Dr. Boyd. 

Dr. Boyp. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Young. I have several communications received by Mem- 
bers of the Senate asking that the brucellosis and tuberculosis control 
programs be continued including Federal participation in indemnity 
payments. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 
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LETTER SUBMITTED BY CHAIRMAN STYLES BRIDGES IN BEHALF OF THE NEW 
HAMPSHIRE GUERNSEY BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman, I submit for the consideration of the subcommittee a letter I 
have received from Mrs. John F. Weeks, secretary-treasurer of the New Hamp- 
shire Guernsey Breeders Association, which pertains to control of contagious 
diseases by the Department of Agriculture: 

New HAMPSHIRE GUERNSEY BREEDERS ASSOCIATION, . 
Laconia, N. H., April 18, 1954, 
Senator H. Sty_es BripcGEs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR BripGes: At the annual meeting of the New Hampshire Guernsey 
Breeders Association convened at the town hall in Boscawen, April 6, 1954, it 
was voted to notify you that we believe that the funds allocated to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the control of contagious diseases should not be too 
severely reduced. 

Even though New Hampshire has the contagious diseases of brucellosis and 
tuberculosis well under control, there are still many other dairy farming regions 
with much work to be done. If the indemnities to be paid for animals in the 
eradication control work of these diseases should be materially lowered it would 
probably have the effect of slowing down this work. 

Since both of these diseases of livestock are transmissible to humans, we be- 
lieve that funds which may help in stamping them out should be so allocated at 
this time. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. Joun F. Weeks, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Unrrep Svatres SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABoR AND PuBLIC WELFARE, 
May 6, 1954. 
Hon. MiLton R. Youna, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Please let me enclose for consideration by the members 
of your subcommittee, a self-explanatory letter which I have received from Mr. 
Richard B. Stein, of Elkins, W. Va. 

With the best of wishes and the kindest of regards, I am, always, 

Faithfully yours, 
M. M. NEELY. 


West VIRGINIA ABERDEEN-ANGUS ASSOCIATION, 
Elkins, W. Va., April 26, 1954. 
Hon. MATTHEW M. NEELY, 
Member of Congress, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

De4R SENATOR NEELY: This letter is being written regarding the lack of money 
in the new budget to provide Federal indemnity to cover the loss of Bang’s or 
TB reacting cattle. I am anxious to bring to your attention that at the recent 
annual meeting of the West Virginia Aberdeen-Angus Association the fact that 
no appropriation was forthcoming for said indemnity was thoroughly discussed. 
Aberdeen-Angus breeders from all over our State were present at this meeting, 
and voted unanimously that in their opinion indemnity for cattle lost due to 
reaction to Bang’s and TB tests should be continued. 

At the present time West Virginia is in a healthy position in that Bang’s 
and TB in cattle are practically under control. For this reason our cattlemen 
are in an enviable position because their herds are healthy and productive. Let’s 
keep them that way and help the economy of our cattlemen. Let’s keep the foe 
down while he is down and not allow him to get up and get started again. The 
best defense is usually a good offense. 

I hope you will do all in your power to restore Federal indemnity for cattle 
lost to Bang’s and TB tests. And I speak for the entire West Virginia Aberdeen- 
Angus Association. 

Sincerely, 
RicHarp B. STE. 
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UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
April 30, 1954. 
Hon. MiLton R. Youna, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: Please let me enclose for consideration by the members 
of your subcommittee a self-explanatory letter which I have received from 
Mr. Harry E. Anderson, of Beckley, W. Va. 

With the best wishes and the kindest regards, I am, always, 

Faithfully yours, 


M. M. NEELY. 


County Court or RALEIGH CouUNTY, 
Beckley, W. Va., April 20, 1954. 
Senator M. M. NEELY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeaR SENATOR NEELY: It has come to the attention of the county court that 
funds for testing cattle for tuberculosis and Bang’s disease has been deleted 
from the Federal budget and our county court and many of our citizens feel 
that this is a very important item and should be restored. It is felt the Fed- 
eral Government is obligated, in view of the fact that a truckload or trainload 
of cattle could be in one State in the morning and in another State in the after- 
noon it is important to the State of West Virginia to know whether or not these 
cattle were diseased. 

Our State department of agriculture. and especially Hon. J. B. McLaughlin, 
the commissioner, and Dr. T. C. Green, State veterinarian, have been most active 
and energetic in this work and they feel it is necessary for the Federal Govern- 
ment to continue to cooperate with the State in this matter. 

This letter is to urge you to inquire into this matter and give it your most 
energetic support when it comes before Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
HArry ANpDerRson, Clerk. 


Untrep STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
April 23, 1954. 
Senator Mriron R. Youne, 
Chairman, Agriculture Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Youne: I feel that it is a proper use of Federal funds to pursue 
to a successful conclusion the nationwide campaign which is underway to remove 
cows affected with tuberculosis and brucellosis from our dairy herds. 

I therefore wish to file a statement in support of the House action which 
provided for an increase in the Department’s budget to allow $200,000 for the 
payment of indemnities by the Federal Government under the TB and Bang’s 
eradication programs. I support the reasoning of the House Appropriations 
Committee report (H. Rept. 1510) as follows: 

“It is exnected that, because of lower income to dairy farmers, considerable 
culling of dairy herds should result. This in turn will increase the need for 
a larger indemnity fund than in previous years because of the probable slaughter 
of many more reactors than has occurred in the past. This action is not in- 
tended to increase the level of payments under the program. 

“The committee urges the Department to get together with the States at the 
earliest possible date and work out a satisfactory long-range policy with regard 
to these control programs, It feels that, if the work is needed and there is 
definitely a national interest, there should not be any withdrawal of existing 
Federal support, unless the program can best be carried on by the States. It also 
feels that satisfactory arrangements must be worked out well in advance with the 
States, if it is finally decided to withdraw Federal support, and congressional 
approval should be secured prior to adoption of any final plans.” 

Will vou please incorporate this letter in the printed hearings of the committee. 

Sincerely, 
Arvirorn V. WATKINS, 
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Unrtrep Staves SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
April 12, 1954. 
Hon. Micron R. YounNa, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR: I am enclosing herewith, for your consideration, another 
letter I received with reference to the indemnity for brucellosis and tuberculosis 
reactor cattle. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Most sincerely yours, 
H. M. Kivcore. 


ALLEGHENY-Biur RipGeE SHORTHORN ASSOCIATION, 
Charleston, W. Va., April 9, 1954. 
Hon. HARLEY M. KILGORE, 
Senator, Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. OC. 

Dear Senator Kivcore: I wish to protest the proposed reductions in appro- 
priations to the United States Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
1954-55, as they concern the following items: 

(1) Reduction of funds for control of certain diseases in cattle and other 
livestock. 

(2) Reduction in funds for insect and plant disease control, including the 
Japanese beetle, white-fringed beetle, white-pine blister rust, and others. 

(3) Reduction of $220,000 in funds for inspection of fruits and vegetables. 

I am particularly opposed to the proposal to eliminate cooperative Federal 
funds for payment of indemnity on tuberculosis and brucellosis reactor cattle 
and to shift the entire responsibility of this phase of the disease-control program 
to the States. 

One objection to this proposal which does not appear to have been considered 
is the fact that in the case of many States, regardless of the merits of the idea, 
no provision has been made for a suitable and essential period of transition. 

I understand that total indemnities paid on tuberculosis and brucellosis 
reactor cattle in West Virginia now average around $11,000 per year. In com- 
parison with other demands on the State treasury, many of them far less vital, 
this might not appear to be an insurmountable obstacle. However, as you well 
know, the West Virginia State Legislature does not meet until 1955, and no 
added appropriations of State money for this purpose could be made available 
before the fiscal year 1955-56. If Federal support is withdrawn as of July 1, 
1954, what happens for the next 12 months? 

It has taken many years of education and enforcement of regulations to make 
the bovine tuberculosis and brucellosis programs as effective as they are at 
present. Indemnity has played a large part in persuading that segment of * 
farmers who are more concerned about their own finances than the welfare 
of their neighbors and the general state of public health to accept these programs. 

Withdrawal of indemnity, in my opinion, will constitute an open invitation 
to violation of regulations. All cattle consigned to our livestock auction markets 
are tested for brucellosis before being offered for sale. If indemnities are 
eliminated, as they must be for the next fiscal year in West Virginia if no 
Federal support is made available, additional attempts will be made to black- 
market brucellosis cattle. This will not only upset the program but it will 
likewise further endanger the public health. 

Perhaps an even more important result will be the effect on the herd-testing 
program, both for tuberculosis and brucellosis. This, as I am sure you are 
aware, is a permissive activity, and indemnities have played a large part in 
selling many herd owners on the idea of participating. I do not say that a year 
of no indemnities will halt the program entirely, but it will certainly greatly 
retard it. 

Even though the justification of indemnity support might be considered by 
some to be a moot question, I feel that any reasonable analysis will demonstrate 
the Federal Government’s responsibility in tuberculosis and brucellosis control. 
and at least infer Federal cooperation in indemnity payments as an integral part 
of such responsibility. 

For example even in regional areas where the control program is functioning 
well, a certain amount of bootlegging of brucellosis cattle across State lines exists 
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at present. Any curtailment of indemnity payments is bound to stimulate and 
increase this activity. Since it involves illegal interstate movement of cattle, 
it is certainly a Federal responsibility. Likewise in many respects the problem 
of tuberculosis and brucellosis in cattle is more one of public helth than economics, 
and certainly deserves adequate all-round Federal support on this basis. 

The basic difference between the withdrawal of Federal indemnities on 
reactor cattle, and the curtailment of price supports on commodities, for example, 
is just the fact that the latter is almost purely economic while the former in- 
volves both the welfare and health of persons not directly affected by the original 
action. I personally feel that the Federal Government has a moral obligation 
to continue its share in cooperative indemnity payments at least until it can be 
assured that each and every State is in position to maintain the continuity of its 
existing program. If indemnity payments are discontinued in any single State 
there is bound to be a deleterious effect on the border State involved as well as 
that State itself. 

If the Federal Government does its full duty in controlling illegal interstate 
movement of diseased cattle, quite likely the impetus to such black-market 
activity, caused by any elimination of indemnities, would cost more in increased 
control expenses than the sum required to pay indemnities. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. D. Knienr, Secretary-Treasurer. 


STate or New HAMPSHIRE, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Division oF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, 
Concord, April 7, 1954. 
Hon. Rosert Upton, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Upron: For a number of years the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture hag been cooperating with the several States in programs 
to eradicate contagious and infectious diseases of domestic animals and paying 
indemnity on bovine animals slaughtered because they were found to be reactors 
to the tuberculin and brucellosis test. The Federal schedule of payments was 
based on a percentage of the appraised value of the animal, setting a limit of 

25 for a grade and $50 for a purebred registered animal. On September 1, 1953 
(because of the shortage of funds in the Department of Agriculture) Federal 
indemnity was reduced to a maximum of $9 for a grade and $18 for a purebred 
registered animal. Such a radical reduction in Federal indemnity payments 
necessarily caused the States participating to pay a much larger proportion of 
the appraised value of all animals condemned. This was true in the State of 
New Hampshire, with a result that our State funds have been so depleted that 
we will probably find it necessary to stop all testing for tuberculosis and brucel- 
losis on May 1 until July 1, when our new appropriation becomes effeetive. More 
recently we have received notice that on and after July 1, no Federal indemnity 
will be paid by the United States Department of Agriculture. About 50 percent 
of the States pay indemnity. The laws in some States are such that they must 
assume the entire bill when Federal indemnity ceases. 

It is my understanding that under the reduced formula, the United States 
Department of Agriculture will need at least $100,000, and probably $150,000 to 
make their payments until July 1, 1954. It is also my understanding that no 
request has been made for moneys for the fiscal year 1954-55. It has been care- 
fully estimated, based on previous reports, that at least $1,500,000 should be put 
into the agricultural budget if indemnities are to be paid. I also understand that 
the dropping of indemnities is not because of a reduced overall budget for the 
Department of Agriculture. 

It has been carefully estimated that brucellosis alone is responsible for about 
$100 million loss to our livestock industry each year. Add to this the suffering 
and loss of work hours to our people who are affilicted with human brucellosis, 
which can only be contracted from the lower animal, one can easily visualize the 
enormous toll brucellosis has and is now taking here in the United States. 

After studying the above statements, I hope you will be able to assist in some 
way in returning to the agricultural budget the funds that will be necessary to 
continue Federal indemnity payment for diseased animals during the remainder 


LD) 
pro; 
we 
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of this fiscal year and provide sufficient funds for indemnity payments for the 
years 1954 and 1955. 
Sincerely yours, 
R. W. Smiru, State Veterinarian. 
Approved : 
PERLEY I, I’r1rts, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE VeTERINARY MrpICAL ASSOCIATION, 


Upper Darby, Pa ipril 8, 1954 
Senator MILTON YOUNG, 


Chairmah, Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations, 
Washington, D. C 

DEAR SENATOR YOUNG: On behalf of the Vennsylvania brucellosis control 
program and the veterinary profession, in the Commouwealth of Pennsylvania, 
we respectfully request your support of Federal indemnity money for this eradi 
cation program, for the fiscal vear beginning July 1, 1954, 

We urgently recommend that the amount allocated to Pennsylvania be not 
ess than for the present fiscal year, which is to end June 30, 1954 

Respectfully yours, 
RAYMOND (. SNYDER, V. M. 1D)., Secretary 


SENATE COMMIUPTEER ON APPROPKLATIONS, 
Apri », L904 


Hon. Mrrron LD. Youna, 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR YOUNG: The enclosed letter from Mr. John EF, Ambrose, an 
orchardist in Jefferson County, W. Va., with reference to the indemnity for 
brucellosis and tuberculosis in cattle, will speak for itself and I hope will be 
onsidered along with the testimony you are now assembling on this program 

Please keep me informed of developments on this matter 

With kindest regards, I am 

Most sincerely yours, 


H. M. Kiccort 


CHARLES TOWN, JEFFERSON COUN . VaA., March 
te indemnity for brucellosis and tuberculosis ret 


Hon. HARLEY KILGORE, 
Nenate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


leAR Mr. Kireore: The current budget of the United States Department of 
\griculture failed to request an appropriation for indemnities covering losses 
sustained by brucellosis and tuberculosis reactor cattle. In view of the present 
day transportation facilities, communicable disease of animals know no State's 
horders ; therefore the control of such disease is the responsibility of the Federal 
Government rather than of individual States, except for the cooperation the 
States may be in a position to give the Federal authorities. 

The United States Department of Agriculture budget for 1954-55 which is 
now before Congress has entirely eliminated for $640,000 requested for brucellosis 
and tuberculosis indemnity. Last year $500,000 was cut from the appropriation 
for the payment of indemnity for brucellosis, making a reduction in Federal 
payment from a maximum of $25 for grade animals and $50 for purebred animals 
to $9 and S18 respectively. We need the $640,000 plus the S500.00) if we are to 
ke ep our herds free of bruce ellosis and tuber ULOSIS 

During the fiscal vear of 1953, West Virginia herd owners were paid $9,926.08 
State and Federal indemnity on brucellosis-infected animals and S67S8.33 State 


ind Federal indemnity on tuberculosis reactor cattle During the first S months 


of the current fiscal year, tuberculosis indemnity including outstanding claims 
amounts to $1,200.39. 


15112-—54 
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The herd owners themselves are paying huge sums to keep their herds free 
of diseases. I own a large herd of cattle myself and can vouch for that. The 
farmers have been up against it during the past year, and if they suffer indemnity 
losses, the State, without Federal aid, will not be able to pay for these indemnity 
losses. As I stated before, this indemnity is not a matter for the State alone to 
pay, as our cattle and milk and milk products move to other States, and it be 
comes a Federal responsibility also. 

1 trust you will see the viewpoint of the farmer and I am asking that you do 
your best for the restoration of an appropriation in the current budget of the 
United States Department of Agriculture for brucellosis and tuberculosis in 
demnity. 

Kiespectfully yours, 
JouHn F. Ambrose. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
April 1, 1954. 
Senator STYLes BRIDGES, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR BripGes: With this letter I am sending you a copy of a com 
munication dated March 30, addressed to me by Hon. John L. Rego, director 
of the department of agriculture and conservation of the State of Rhode Island. 
It is self-explanatory. 

You will note his concern about the elimination of the appropriation in the 
Department of Agriculture budget for tuberculosis and brucellosis eradication 
in cattle. 

I have advised Mr. Rego that I would send you a copy of his letter for 
consideration. 

Yours sincerely, 
THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND CONSERVATION, 
Providence, R. I., March 30, 1954. 
Hon. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
United Statcs Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR GREEN: The present budget for the United States Department 
of Agriculture has eliminated the request for $640,000 to be used for indemnity 
for tuberculosis and brucellosis eradication in cattle. Last year $500,000 was 
deducted from the request for indemnity for brucellosis. 

At the present time the incidence of cattle infected with tuberculosis is the 
lowest in the Nation’s history, 0.11 percent infection found in 1953. 

During the past 20 years considerable effort, time, and sums of money have 
been expended to reach the present status when the farmers throughout the 
country are in a position to move ahead with programs for the eradication of 
brucellosis 

The success of livestock disease-eradication programs has, in large part, 
been due to the stimulus and effect of the individual farm groups concerned, 
fully realizing that they were engaging in a cooperative effort with their State 
and Federal agencies. 

The withdrawal of indemnity for tuberculosis and brucellosis may well result 
in the farmer adopting the attitude that the Federal agencies no longer feel 
that eradication programs are feasible. 

I urge you, therefore, to make an attempt to restore the sum requested, 
$640,000, and also the $500,000 reduction of last year, a total of $1,140,000, 
to the budget of the United States Department of Agriculture for indemnity for 
tuberculosis and brucellosis. 

Your immediate attention and assistance in this very important problem will 
be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHNn L. Rego, 
Director, Agriculture and Conservation. 


Senator Younc. Next we have Mr. Soraci. 

Do you have other witnesses with you? 

Mr. Soract. Yes,sir. I have Mr. Gates and Mr. Alden. Mr. Alden 
is from the State of Georgia and Mr. Gates is from Colorado. 
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STATEMENT OF FRANK A. SORACI, ACCOMPANIED BY C. H. ALDEN, 
DIRECTOR OF ENTOMOLOGY OF THE STATE OF GEORGIA, AND 
F. HERBERT GATES OF THE STATE OF COLORADO 


NATIONAL PLANT BOARD 


Senator Youne. Is Mr. Boyer here? 

Mr. Soract. No, sir; he was not able to come. 

Senator Youne. Will you identify yourself for the record ¢ 

Mr. Soract. I have a long statement and would prefer not to read it. 
Senator Youna. It will be inserted in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF FRANK A, Soracr, CHATRMAN, NATIONAL PLANT Boarp, ON AGRICUL- 
TURAL APPROPRIATIONS BILL FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1955 


My name is Frank A. Soraci and I appear before you today as chairman of 
the National Plant Board, which is the official organization of the plant pest 
control and quarantine officers of the 48 States. 

I desire to talk on the crops regulatory programs of the Agricultural Research 
Service of the Department of Agriculture. Just a year ago I appeared before 
this committee as an official of the New Jersey Department of Agriculture and 
asked for and received your kind consideration in the appropriation of sufficient 
funds to allow the continuance of the Federal-State program for Japanese beetle 
quarantine and control. With the help of this committee and of the House 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations, that program has continued to 
serve the national interest during the current fiscal year. It continues to con- 
tribute to the program of conservation of our agricultural resources and it gives 
good evidence of the ability of our Government to promote the public welfare 
by making it possible for agricultural commodities to move interstate, from in 
fested into noninfested areas with adequate protection for the uninfested and 
with a minimum of restraint upon infested States. 

In the budget estimates of the Department of Agriculture for 1955, the whole 
Federal-State cooperative plant pest control and quarantine program was threat 
ened. Through reasoning, which we still fail to understand, the Department 
of Agriculture came upon a decision that programs of this kind can best be 
handled by State and local governments and that therefore these were programs 
where Federal activity should be curtailed. Then, the Department let it be 
known that the need for these programs has not been questioned, but that 
financial participation by the Federal Government would be reduced. 

The National Plant Board considered that the estimates of the Department 
posed a most serious threat to agriculture in this country and constituted an 
unprecedented emergency. That the Department proposed additional funds for 
research and educational functions in the fields of plant pest work was not 
particularly important since it has been shown time and again that neither 
research nor education nor control nor quarantine alone can constitute the 
full answer to the threat of insects or plant diseases. The profession of entom- 
ology is celebrating its 100th anniversary this year and during this 100 years 
there has been evolved a team of research, education, and quarantine and con- 
trol and we have made great strides in perfecting a proper balance among the 
various members of the team, so that each threat might be met with the sort 
of balanced formation most adequate to meet the needs of the particular situ- 
ation. I know I speak for a large majority of the State people engaged in 
plant pest work when I say that we were very much discouraged when our 
team was disrupted by the reorganization of the Department. Our greatest 
fear was that the reorganization might promote a misunderstanding of the 
various functions which have gone to make up the Government's and the people’s 
answer to the depredations on our agriculture of insects and plant diseases, 
It has been shown that now research and education and the regulatory work 
might very well need to compete for favor with the appropriations committees 
and the various crops might also have to compete one against the other for 
funds. We would prefer the establishment of such procedures and we are highly 
suspicious that under a system an insect or disease problem might receive sup- 
port not on its merits, but rather on the basis of the importance, politically, of 
the crop or area threatened. ; 
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When the threat to the Federal-State cooperative control and quarantine pro- 
grams became known, the National Plant Board called a meeting in order to 
formulate a policy which might clarify the financial responsibilities of Federal 
and State Governments in these projects and so that estimates might be de 
veloped as to the needs of these programs. The conference was attended by 
the plant pest officials of a majority of the States of the United States, although 
only 1 of the 14 Western States constituting the western plant board was rep- 
resented. The policy’ and estimates developed were adopted unanimously, item 
by item, by the persons in attendance and furthermore, at the conclusion of 
the session we received the approval for both the policy statement and list of 
estimates from 13 of the 14 Western States not represented. Thus, more than 
40 of the 4S States have enthusiastically accepted the adopted statement of 
policy and agreed that the estimates which follow are a proper and reasonable 
representation of the financial support needed from the Federal Government 
for this work. I ask the insertion of the following table which shows the appro 
priations for fiscal 1954, the budget requests of the Department for 1955, the 
amounts contained in the appropriations bill for 1955, the amounts recom 
mended by the States and tinally, there is tabulated the difference between 
the States’ estimates and the amounts contained in the bill, for the various 
projects. 


; Jepart- » - . , 
Federal Depart A ppropria Stated" en- 
sppropria ment tions bill timates of 
: “the budget imounts meee gr Hes bill and 
tion for needs for : ; 
fiseal 1954 | Teaue st for for fiscal fiscal 1955 States 
on fiscal 19/5 1955 Scat 109 | estimates 


Difference 
between 


Japanese beetle control $429, 600 $151, 850 $429,600 | $575, 000 | $145, 400 
Sweet potato Weevil control 211, 850 50), ©00 211, 850 250, 000 38, 150 
Citrus blackfly and Mexican fruitfly con- 

trol oa ‘ 7, 500 198, 000 198,000 | 1440, 000 242, 000 
Phony peach and peach mosaic eradica- | 

tion st 000 39, 000 | 139, 000 | 139, 000 
Barberry eradication . 800 536, 000 660, 800 | 738, 000 77, 200 
Pink bollworm control ‘ 100 070, 100 . , 100 1, 350, 000 129, 900 
Golden nematode control. 400 201, 500 , 400 375, 000 28, 600 
White-fringed beetle control... 85, 300 206, 400 5, 300 700, 000 14, 700 
Hall scale eradication ; 300 104, 3 9, 100 104, 300 35, 200 
Gipsy moth control ; 28, 800 197, 2 528, 800 860, 000 331, 200 
Grasshopper and Mormon cricket control__| 100 : 4 , 000 569, 100 19, 100 
Insect detection and advis ry servic | , 600 800 , 000 366, 800 66, 800 
Emergency outbreaks of insects and plant | 

diseases ot 000 000 , 000 500, 0CO 100, 000 
Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticicde 

Act... ot . 587, 600 250 510, 837 587, 6C0 76, 763 

T otal ie 1) = }, 697, 950 4, , 600 3, 249, 787 7, 554, 800 , B05, 013 

Plant quarantines.............-.. ‘ 2, 686, 400 2, 400 2, 600, 000 3, 150, 000 559, 000 


Grand total . 9, 384, 350 7, 143, 000 3, 849, 787 | 10, 704, 800 1, 855, 018 





! Original estimate $240,000. Developments since February indicate additional need. 


The meeting to which I have referred was held on February 10 and 11, 1954, 
and time did not permit the preparation and presentation to the House subcom 
mittee at our appearance on March 8, of our justifications for the amounts asked. 
With the help of a representative from the western and southern regional 
plant boards we hope, therefore, to present to this committee the reasoning behind 
each of these requests for Federal funds. And it is our hope that this committee 
will give every consideration to these requests which, totally, ask for the appro- 
priation of $1,855,013 more than is contained in the House bill, for these very 
important projects. I should like to report as factually as possible the reasoning 
Lehind our request for support of the various items. With regard to: 


JAPANESE BEETLE 


We believe both this committee and the House subcommittee has, during the 
past few years heard every possible argument with respect to the need for this 
work which is protecting 95 percent of this country from infestation by an insect 


The policy statement is published on page 319, pt. 4, of Department of Agriculture 
Appropriations for 1955, hearings before the Subcommittee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, House of Representatives. 
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which causes more than $10 million worth of damage in the 5 percent of the United 
States which is infested. The Department went on record in the fall of 1952 to the 
effect that $482,000 was a minimum in maintenance of an effective Japanese 
beetle program. This program is now feeling the effects of the reduction from 
$482,700 for fiscal 1953 to $429,600 for fiscal 1954 and I am personally convinced 
from my observations of the performance of this project from its headquarters 
in New Jersey that the appropriation of $575,000 would be sufficient and adequate 
for the accomplishment of a well-established program of survey, inspection and 
certification and other quarantine functions. The States’ officials are convinced 
of the additional needs of this project for replacement of antiquated vehicles and 
equipment and for the intensification and expansion of the projects’ survey work 
(he amount we request is only slightly more than the amount appropriated in 
recent years when somewhat less area was involved. It is not out of line with 
expenditures by States and other nongovernmental sources in accomplishment 
the objective 


SWEETPOTATO WEEBVII 


Iam sure that Mr, Alden will want to expand my remarks on this subject 
Llowever, let me state that it is difficult for many of us who do not live in the 
Southern States to appreciate the very important place of the sweetpotato in their 
agriculture.? State contributions for the accomplishment of this program have 


heen running almost twice those of the Federal Government More than 
$100,000 have been appropriated annually in recent years by the affected States 
for this program. This project has been successful in eradicating the weevil 


from some 50 counties and from many thousands of farms in the affected States 
of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississsippi, and South Carolina, In 
some years losses to farmers have been reduced by $21% million or approximate) 
} times the average annual program cost. 

The $250,000 the States have requested from the Federal Government is 
onsidered reasonable and minimal in order to bring about a more equitable 
distribution of the workload by increasing the Federal manpower and equip 
ment, insuring an effective program of control, eradication, and prevention of 
pread of this weevil. 


CTTRUS BLACKFLY AND MEXICAN FRUITFLY CONTROI 


Here is a program of control of two different insects. Their consideration 
is one project is due to the fact that they are both present in Mexico and each 
is considered capable of enormous damage to the citrus industry of the United 
States. Other fruits are also attacked by each of these pests. The program 
has been established in order to prevent the spread of these insects from Mexico 
We cannot afford to “save” money on this program. Actually, funds in addition 
to those estimated as necessary by the States and in the total amount of $449,000 
will be very badly needed because of developments since February of this year 
During that month an infestation of the Mexican fruitfly was found in Baja 
California, on the California line at Tijuana. 

It is advised that eradicative measures are vitally necessary so that the 
inportant California citrus industry might be protected, Long experience in com 
bating this insect is a factor which will be in our favor in the particular emer 
gency As a result of that experience, we know that it will take approximately 
$200,000 more than the $240,000 estimated to pay for the necessary work in fiscal 
1955. It is estimated that eradication work will need to be accomplished on 
some 60 square miles in the Tijuana infestation. Until the spring of 1954 the 
Mexicon fruitfly was a primary threat to the Texas citrus industry only. Today 
the survival of the California and possibly the Arizona industry might also well 
depend upon the amount of funds appropriated by the Congress for this project. 
The Mexican fruitfly takes a toll of more than 30 percent of the crop of oranges 
and grapefruit in infested areas of Mexico. Citrus blackfly is capable of taking 
the entire crop. The States are fully appreciative of the dangers inherent in 
these insect populations and reasonable financial contributions to the overall 
program have been made by the affected States and the Government of Mexico. 
Vigorous action has thus far been taken, but adequate funds will be necessary 
if the work is to continue beyond June 30 of this year. 


* Estimated 1953 value of crop, $88 million. 
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PHONY PEACH AND PEACS MOSAIC CONTROL 


We wish to express our gratitude to the House committee for restoring funds 
for this program to the level of fiscal 1954. We believe this appropriation will 
make possible the continuation of a good program in the national interest. 


BARBERRY ERADICATION 


The appropriation for this program has been restored to the 1954 level, but it 
falls $77,200 short of the States recommendations. I am sure this committee 
is thoroughly familiar with the importance of a strong program of barberry 
eradication with attendant protection of our $2 billion grain crop from stem 
rust. The stem rust epidemic of 1953 in the Midwestern States demonstrated 
once again the destructiveness of this fungus disease. The 1953 loss of 88 million 
bushels of wheat and 90 million bushels of oats, with a monetary value of $250 
million, points up the need for a stepped-up control program. Certainly this 
program has lessened the damage to the crop and with constant improvement of 
control methods, an even better job of control is in prospect. We do not need 
to advise the committee of the effect of rust epidemics upon the whole economy 
of the grain areas. But we do need to understand that we are largely dependent 
upon the Federal Government for support of this project because of its wide- 
spread application. Work is accomplished coast to coast on this project, over 
the northern half of the United States. We need strength here so that we might 
have bread on our tables. The eradication of barberry, nationally, is about 97 
percent complete, yet it is estimated that 77,000 square miles in 18 States still 
require survey work. 

It is felt that a strengthened program over the next 5 years would reduce 
most control areas of the 18 States now engaged in barberry eradication to a 
maintenance status. North Dakota, South Dakota, and Wyoming are already 
on maintenance status. Another year will find Missouri, Montana, and Colorado 
in similar status. Once the organized fieldwork is completed, only a low-cost 
maintenance program is needed to prevent recurrence of the problem. North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Wyoming have now assumed full responsibility for 
the maintenance program and other States have indicated willingness to do the 
same, when maintenance status is achieved. The appropriation of an additional 
$77,200 for this project will allow a stepping up of the work in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and West Virginia, where rework is behind schedule and much initial 
work remains. The States are agreed that such a program must be considered 
a sound investment in the future of American agriculture and urge that every 
possible consideration be given this international, as well as national, problem. 


PINK BOLLWORM CONTROL 


The pink bollworm of cotton is one of the most destructive of all insects. The 
amount of damage done to cotton will vary according to intensity of infestation, 
conditions comprising natural control and artificial control measures practiced. 
Probably the only reason that it does not do more damage in the United States 
than the cotton boll weevil is that the cotton producing States have not become 
as generally infested by this pest. However, grave concern has been expressed 
concerning the potential danger to the cotton industry of the United States 
should the pink bollworm become firmly entrenched. 

This pest is now present in the States of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Okla- 
homa, Louisiana, and Arkansas, which was found infested for the first time in 
1953. It is likewise present in Mexico. In 1952 this insect was responsible for 
the loss of $34 million to the cotton industry of 39 counties in south Texas. 

It is estimated that an additional sum of $129,900 to the present proposed 
Federal appropriation of $1,220,100 will be needed to effectively conduct this 
expanded project. 

During the 1953 season new infestations were found in Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
and Arkansas. The cotton-producing South is now being threatened and any 
relaxation in this program will result in severe losses to the cotton farmers. 
Additional funds must be provided for personnel, equipment, and travel expenses 
to enforce the control and quarantine regulations in the newly infested sections 
of Louisiana, Arkansas, and Oklahoma. Traffic inspection on roads leading out 
of the heavily infested areas of Texas and at stations along the Louisiana-Texas 
and Arkansas-Texas boundaries must be strengthened. The limited amount of 
work conducted on this phase of the program during the last 2 crop years has 
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shown great value in intercepting large quantities of live pink bollworm, espe 
cially in baggage and cotton-picking sacks of migrant picker crews moving to 
noninfested States. 

In 1958 an infestation of pink bollworm was found on the west coast of Mexico 
which definitely presents a serious threat to the cotton-growing areas of Arizona 
and California. Additional funds must be expended for an increase in the 
inspections for incipient pink bollworm infestations on the west coast of Lower 
California cotton-growing areas of Mexico. 

In recent years sufficient funds has not been provided for making the neces- 
sary surveys in Florida for wild cotton, This is an essential phase of the 
program and additional funds are needed to satisfactorily conduct this work, 

Therefore, it is urgently requested that the sum of $1,350,000 be provided by 
the Federal Government for this project. 


GOLDEN NEMATODE CONTROL 


For this project the States are asking $28,600 more than appears in the 
appropriations bill. These funds are asked so that the survey work within 
the infested area can be accelerated and so that adequate surveillance of 
hazardous industrial operations might be afforded. We cannot overemphasize 
the iinportance of the last item in a program of control of this most serious 
threat to the potato and tomato growing industries of the United States 

The organism is so far confined to Long Island but we've had our scare in 
my own State when we recovered a viable cyst of this nematode near Matawan, 
N. J., last year. The quarantine and control program has been thus far effec- 
tive in preventing spread to our neighboring areas. But a carpet-pad mill which 
uses imported new and used jute and burlap in its process was responsible for 
contamination of our land by discarding their infested waste upon this land. 
We believe we have eradicated the organism with the aid of equipment and 
technical assistance from the Federal Government but it needs to be pointed 
out that a constant surveillance of hazardous industrial operations needs to 
be established to prevent this most likely avenue of entrance upon our farm- 
lands of this scourge of potato and tomato land over much of the world 

The States ask the appropriation of adequate funds rather than barely 
inadequate funds for the maintenance of a strong program against this very 
serious threat to almost all farm areas of the country. 


WHITE-FRINGED BEETLE CONTROL 


For this project the States are asking the appropriation of $700,000. The 
appropriations bill contains $685,300 or $14,700 less. We have been very much 
encouraged by the action of the House committee in restoring this item to the 
1954 level. Good progress is being made in controlling the pest and it is felt 
that there is good prospect that areas of infestation by this very destructive 
insect can be reduced in the future. It is difficult to contend that $700,000 
would be adequate and that $685,300 would not be adequate for this project. 
We would prefer to express our gratitude that the Congress has confidence in 
the fine work that is being done on the project and that your continued interest 
might be responsible for the eventual solution of this problem. 


HALL SCALE ERADICATION 


This scale insect is believed to have entered this country about 1934. It was 
first found in the United States Plant Introduction Gardens at Chico, Calif., 
and should therefore be considered an accidental importation by the Federal 
Government. It is known to infest a variety of fruit trees but appears par- 
ticularly injurious on peach, nectarine, plum, prune, and almond. The scale has 
shown that it can cause a heavy loss of the peach crop because of weakening of 
trees and disfigurement of fruit. 

An intensive survey has been made and accurate information is available as 
to the work that has been done and that which will need to be done to eradicate 
the scale from the country. The job is about three-fourths accomplished and it 
is estimated that the remaining work can be finished during the winter of 1955- 
56, although survey and inspections would be probably required for several years 
thereafter, 

The States consider that the Federal Government has a moral obligation to 
support this program financially in the manner necessary to eradicate this pest 
(since that conclusion appears readily attainable with the present program). 
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Damage has been done in California and growers have lost trees and some pro- 
duction because of this mistake. We urge the appropriation of $35,200 in addi- 
tion to the amount appearing in the appropriations bill, or a total of $104,300 
which is the amount appropriated for fiscal 1954, so that this program might 
progress to the successful conclusion of eradication. The State of California 
has made a substantial contribution to the program and plans to continue co 
operating to the fullest extent, but it is not reasonable to expect that State to 
bear the brunt of the cost of eradiction. 


GYPSY MOTH CONTROL 


For this program the States have estimated the need of $860,000 as compared 
with the item of $528,800 in the appropriations bill, which latter amount is the 
same as that appropriated for fiscal 1954. On the face of it, it would appear 
that our estimated need might be unreasonable, but that’s because it is based on 
a dynamic insect population, which is presently threatening to break out of its 
confinement in the New England States and New York. The States’ estimates 
are based on the needs as outlined by the Gypsy moth coordinating committee of 
the Council of State Governments. The estimate is correlated with the efforts 
of the States and industry to knock down the threat to outside uninfested areas 
as well as to reduce populations within the infested areas. 

The battle to control this devastator of our forests has been a long and costly 
one. The State of Massachusetts started its control work in 1889, 20 years after 
the unfortunate introduction of this pest at Medford, Mass., from southern 
Europe. The Federal Government has been participating since the early 1900's, 
after the insect had spilled over into neighborhoring States. 

Primarily because of weather conditions, the crop of moths in 1953 and 
(prospectively) in 1954 has been heavier than at any previous time in history. 
The infested States have recognized the need and are appropriating about three 
times as much money as appears in the Federal budget for control of this insect. 
The $860,000 asked is less than one-half the amount the States will contribute 
during the current year. 

Federal participation in this project assures the enforcement of measures to 
protect uninfested States. Such participation will also assist in surveying 
outlying and peripheral areas and in spraying such areas, where necessary, to 
prevent expansion of the infestation In New Jersey, we were able to remove 
this insect from our woodlands in the early 1930's and at a cost to our State 
vovernment of more than $1 million. We and all the States east of the Mis 
sissippi will expect vigorous action to prevent spread of the moth. 

Funds presently in the appropriations bill will allow continuation of a pro 
cram. The amount requested by the States might allow strengthening of the 
program to the extent that some 300,000 additional threatening acres or more 
could be sprayed. If such funds could be made available, reappraisal of the 
program would be in order, so that a program of eradication might soon be 
implemented. 

Presently, there is an epidemic which has caused the defoliation of 1%4 mil- 
ion acres of forest land. The States respectfully urge this committee to take 
this emergency into consideration so that the work and expenditures of the 
last 50 years might not have been wasted. 


GRASSHOPPER AND MORMON CRICKET CONTROI 


The item of $550,000 recommended for this project in the appropriations 
bill is $19,100 short of that recommended by the States. As in the case of the 
white-fringed beetle project, we express our sincere gratitude for the considera 
tion of the needs by the House committee and it is expected that worthwhile 
work can be done with this money. 


INSECT DETECTION AND ADVISORY SERVICE 


For this program an item of $300,000 appears which is $66,800 less than 
the amount recommended by the States and $87,600 less than last year’s appro- 
priation. 

Continuous surveys of insects of economic importance are obviously neces 
sary to a protection or control program. Only through such a program can we 
be continuously aware of the location of the enemy and the size of his forces. 
Such information is basic if the farmer and orchardist is to be adequately 
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advised with regard to the choice of control measures and the proper timing 
of their application so that he might make his proper crop. 

This survey system is almost sure to provide earlier detection of foreign 
insect invaders and by cooperating with State and local agencies makes pos- 
sible the planning and organization of a necessary control program even before 
a scourge might strike. 

The States support this cooperative project of immediate, practical benefit 
to our agriculture and respectfully request the appropriation of an additional 
$66,800, so that no reduction in this service will occur. 


EMERGENCY OUTBREAKS OF INSECTS AND PLANT DISEASES 


The appropriations bill carries $400,000 for this subject as against $600,- 
000 available last year and $500,000 recommended by the States. 

These moneys are available only fur use in taking prompt measures to 
control emergency outbreaks of insect pests or plant diseases. In the past, 
important use has been made of these funds in providing immediate relief 
against unexpected outbreaks such as grasshoppers and Mormon crickets on 
range lands in Western States, matsucoccus scale on red pine in the Eastern 
States and cottom stem moth in the port of New York area. 

In the past, grasshopper and Mormon cricket control work has drawn heavily 
from this fund. This affords control on land which is in public ownership and 
allows for the assumption of one-third of the cost of control operations on State 
and privately owned rangeland. The owners and States contribute two-thirds 
of the cost of this program. 'This investment assures the conservation of an 
important natural resource and also protects farmers from insect invasion from 
rangelands, although they are required to bear the full cost of work which 
might be necessary to protect their own planted crops, 

Che current threat of grasshopper and Mormon cricket buildup is such that 
it should be considered important to increase the appropriation for this project 
at least $100,000. The funds are, of course, available only upon determination 
of urgency by the Secretary of Agriculture and it would be wiser to have more 
money than necessary in this fund, rather than a little less than necessary. 


INSECTICIDE, FUNGICIDE, AND RODENTICIDE ACT 


For this project, there appears $510,837 in the appropriations bill. This is 
$76,763 less than the amount considered necessary by the States. 

The administration of this act was assigned to the crops regulatory programs 
of the Agricultural Research Service upon reorganization of the Department of 
Agriculture in the fall of 1953. Then, immediately, there is proposed a reduc 
tion of $76,763 in funds for the conduct of the project. 

The workload is increasing every day. The proper administration of this 
act is necessary to protect the public health as well as the pocketbook of the 
purchaser of insecticides, fungicides, and rodenticides. The manufacture and 
sale of pesticides is a billion dollar industry. Ineffective enforcement of this 
act might subject agricultural production to losses of billions of dollars. This 
Vital activity must have sufficient funds to proper evaluate, recommend, and 
supervise the sale of pesticides. 

The States ask that the appropriation be restored to that available for fiscal 
1654, i. e., $587,600, so that the project will have an opportunity to measure 
and report its needs in accordance with its new management. 


PLANT QUARANTINES 


There is in the appropriations bill the sum of $2,600,000 for this subject. This 
is $550,000 less than the sum recommended by the States. 

This project is concerned with the enforcement of foreign-plant quarantines 
and the system of plant imports and exports. It is also responsible for terminal 
inspections. The first line of our defense against agricultural pests is, of course, 
at the port of entry. A good system has been established. It needs personnel 
very badly. Its stations are understaffed. with more vessels, more airplanes, 
more passengers, more baggage, more plant material, and more commercial 
articles, generally, moving into the United States at all our ports and all our 
border stations, this project needs additional funds in order to maintain a 
reasonable degree of protection of our agricultural resources. Bvyen the present 
funds for this work are far from adequate. In 1953, for instance, the States 
of California, Florida, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the Territory 
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of Hawaii spent $422,202 to supplement the foreign plant quarantine work, 
which is strictly a Federal function. The States are willing to assist, where 
possible, but the workload demands a more realistic appraisal by the Federal 
Government. Foreign-plant quarantines are maintained through close coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of Customs of the Treasury Department and, if necessary, 
that Bureau’s appropriations should also be increased to allow closer and more 
adequate inspection of materials hazardous to our agriculture which are brought 
into the country. 

The large majority of our economic insect problems stem from foreign 
countries. We cannot afford to be pennywise and pound-foolish at the ports. 
Without overloading this committee with statistics, it should be pointed out 
that 130,000 planes and vessels were inspected in 1953, and almost 1 of every 
3 carried unauthorized plant material. During the same period more than 
170,000 lots of plant materials were intercepted in the process of inspecting 
some 2,200,000 pieces of airplane baggage, 3,700,000 pieces of foreign mail, 
and 13,500,000 vehicles and 79,000 freight cars entering from Mexico. This 
does not include 74,000 importations of plant material under permit, of which 
2,800,000 packages were closely inspected or treated. All this work is done 
at about 80 stations spread over the continental United States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

This project is badly in need of additional funds for additional men, and 
we respectfully submit that an increase of $550,000 over the $2,600,000 item 
in the appropriations bill would be a step in the right direction and would help 
to provide adequate funds for this most important first line of defense. 

I should like to conclude this lengthy statement by repeating that professional 
entomology is celebrating its centennial this year. If Government entomology 
has helped a farmer or grower to feed himself or his family, it is because the 
Congress has recognized his need for professional services and has studied and 
provided ways and means to make such services available. We are proud of 
our own record and of the fine records of the early workers in the field. We 
are proud that our form of government has accepted the responsibility of bringing 
our kind of assistance to the growers. We know that this committee and the 
Congress will do everything possible to maintain the plant pest control services 
in adequate manner. 


STATES ESTIMATES OF NEEDS FOR 1955 


Mr. Soract. In my talk before you I would like to refer to this 
statement. My name is Frank A. Soraci and I am appearing as chair- 
man of the National Plant Board which is the official organization 
of the plant pest control and quarantine officers of the 48 States. 

In the statement which is in your hands on page 4 there is a table 
and the 4th column of the table shows a set of figures which is titled 
“States Estimates of Needs for Fiscal 1955.” 

These figures were derived at a meeting of a majority of the plant 
pest officials of the United States in Chicago in February of this 
year. We did not have time to present to the House subcommittee our 
justifications for these figures because of the short time between our 
meeting and the time the hearings were held in the House subcom- 
mittee. This lengthy statement would present to this committee our 
justifications for this column—that is, in the 4th column on page 4. 

Now we ask in total and in order to summarize this there are 15 
projects concerned, and we ask the total amount which is $1,855,013 
more than is in the appropriation bill or $1,320,450 more than was 
appropriated for fiscal 1954 for these projects. 


REQUEST FOR INCREASE OVER HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Younc. How much over the House action ? 

Mr. Soract. $1,855,013 more than is in the appropriation bill. Does 
that answer the question? 

Senator Youne. Yes. 
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PLANT QUARANTINES 


Mr. Soract. Now of these 15 projects the big items in which we are 
asking increases are first of all, plant quarantines. That title even, 
plant quarantines, is often misunderstood. This refers to foreign 
plant quarantines practically in toto. There is also a matter of termi 
nal inspection which is domestic inspection but for all practical pur- 
poses that whole amount also is for the enforcement of our foreign 
quarantine legislation at the ports of entry in this country. We are 
asking there for an increase of $550,000 over what is in the ' appropria 
tion bill and we are asking that because in our work in the States, we 
work with the Federal Government and we are fully aware of the fact 
that more men are needed at the ports of entry of the country. 

The workload has increased considerably and the personnel has not 
kept pace and we feel that this is our first line of defense and that we 
are opening up our agriculture to risks because we are not appropriat 
ing sufficiently for this purpose. 

This is a Federal responsibility. The States have appropriated 
during the past year something like $400,000 for this item, although it 
has been understood for a number of years that this is Federal 
altogether. Yet the States have put that money in because they do not 
ieel that the work at the ports is adequate. 


GYPSY-MOTH CONTROL 


That is the biggest item. Now the next biggest item is the gypsy- 
moth control item; the House restored that to last year’s figure of 
$528,800. We have come up with a figure of $860,000 which is the same 

gure as that proposed or requested “by the Council of State Govern- 
ments coordinating committee for gypsy moth. ‘That increase of 
$331,000 over last year is considered necessary because of the fact that 
we have had an enormous buildup of gypsy moth in the area of infesta- 
tion and it threatens at the present time to break out of this confine- 
ment that has been imposed for a number of years. We are appre- 
hensive and we consider that additional funds, additional money in 
that item can very well go to spraying within the barrier zone which 
will prevent the breaking out of this enormous population to the 
neighboring woodlands. 


CITRUS BLACK FLY AND MEXICAN FRUITFLY 


The third largest item is the citrus black fly and Mexican fruitfly con- 
trol. Mr. Gates, of Colorado, will want to talk further about that item 
I am sure but let me state that we did in Chicago estimate that $240,000 
might be needed for that item. That figure has now increased to 
$440,000 which is $242,000 over the amount in the appropriation bill. 
The reason for that is that since February of this year there has been 
found an infestation of Mexican fruitfly at Tia Juana in Baja, Calif., 
on the California line and it is estimated that something like 60 square 
miles is infested and eradication work is needed thereon and that might 
take something like $200,000. 

Senator Et:enper. You mean in Mexico? 

Mr. Soract. On the California border. 

Senator Etienper. Is that in California, itself? 

Mr. Soract. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Ex.tenper. Then would this money be spent in Mexico, 
also ? 

Mr. Soraci. Senator, there has been an arrangement with Mexico 
on that particular project. We have been spending funds in Mexico 
for some time in adjacent areas to our border in order to protect our 
own citrus industry. 


CONTRIBUTION BY MEXICAN GOVERNMENT 


Senator Excenper. ‘To what extent does the Mexican Government 
contribute ? 

Mr. Soraci. There is contribution by the Mexican Government and 
the amount of that would have to come from the records of the De 
partment. Ido not have it. Work will need to be done in the United 
States on this particular infestation. However, additional work will 
have to be done immediately adjacent to our borders with Califoritia 
in order to protect the citrus crop. Did I answer your question ade- 
quately, sir’ 

Senator E.tenper. Yes, sit 

Mr. Soraci. Now, those are the three large items. The statement 
goes into detail on the other items and I should like to leave it with 
that and if you care to question me or I would like Mr. Gates and 
Mr. Alden to extend my remarks with regard to their own particular 
sections of the « ‘ountry. 

Senator Tryr. We would be glad to have that. Are we going to 
hear from officials of the State of New Jersey ? 

Mr. Soract. I am, sir, chief of the Bureau of entomology, New 
Jersey Department. 

Mr. Atpen. I am State entomologist, State of Georgia. 

Mr. Gares. I am chief, Division of Plant Industry, State of Colo 
rado, here representing the Western Plant Board 11 Western States. 

Mr. Atpen. I represent Southern Plant Board, 11 Southern States. 

Senator Youne. Proceed. 

Senator Toye. You gentlemen represent the National Association 
of Entomologists? 

Mr. Soract. Iam chairman of the Plant Board which is the organi- 
zation of the plant pest and quarantine officials of the 48 States. 

Mr. Arpen. Entomology and plant pathology. 

Senator Tryr. We have Mr. L. T. Offut in Minnesota. I was try- 
ing to identify you gentlemen with that same organization because 
I am very well ‘acquainted with him and I know of his interest in 
connection with this entire item of plant quarantine and pest control 
and the various types of plant diseases. I wanted to make certain 
I knew the organization because I thought it was the same organiza- 
tion Mr. Thor Offut headed up last year as its national president. 


STATEMENT OF DR. GATES 


Mr. Garrs. I have identified myself as Herbert Gates, chief of the 
Division of Plant Industry of the State of Colorado and representing 
the Western, 11 Western States at this meeting. 

I believe it is unnecessary to Pee a written program in that 
Mr. Soraci has covered it very w ell. I see no need to clutter up your 
files with repetitious material. 
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I do wish the privilege if 1 may of clarifying 1 or 2 programs. 
Now as you know, we in Colorado do not grow citrus, but being a 
member of the Western Plant Board, of which California is also a 
member, the State of California has asked me to make 1 or 2 brief 
remarks, 
CALIFORNIA CITRUS INDUSTRY 


As you realize, the citrus industry of California is perhaps one of 
the major industries. Heretofore, the e aa blackfly and the Mexi 

in fruitfly have been contiguous to the great citrus areas of ‘Texas 
and Louisiana, Recently there have been found infestations in Baja 
California, which is a Mexican State, but I believe many of you or all 
of you know that with the exception of the border patrol there is no 
other regulations, the wind recognizes none, the insects recognize 
none, and we do have at all times this enormous citrus industry of 
California subjected to this infestation. 


BARBERRY ERADICATION 


I know the insects very well, having worked on both of them as a 
young man, but | do not wish to go into that in detail. I do wish 
next, if 1 may, to bring to your attention the barberry eradication. 
As you know, barberry is the alternate host of stem rust, small grains, 
including wheat, oats, rye, and barley. 

This program has been initiated and in effect for perhaps 25 years. 
| will refer only to Colorado; the other figures, of course, are avail 
able to you folks, but when we started this program in Colorado 

5 years ago, we had 75,000 square miles infested with barberry. We 
to today have less than 700 square miles infested. We are thoroughly 
interested and anxious, as we stated a year ago before this committee, 
to eradicate and wrap up that program, putting it on a standby basis 
to take care of only the escapes. By “escapes” I do not wish to infer 
that the bushes are running away from us, they are not, but the birds 
are picking up seeds and distributing them, and we will for time 
to come need a certain standby temporary program to take care of 
those eseapes. We have seen the control of this barberry in action. 
A few years ago, “ag ae this program became initiated and was thor 
oughly established, it was not too infrequent that we had infestations 
that cost 10-percent ire loss in our area in small grains. 

If that same condition existed today, the State of Colorado alone 
would be losing approximately 10 to 12 million dollars a year in 
grain. We are happy to say, with the exception of a few localized 
conditions, that we have practically no loss to the industry as a whole. 
I earnestly request that this program be continued to its completion 
not only in Colorado, but in the United States, and we are hoping that 
you will restore the $77,200 to this budget. 

Senator Youn. I am glad to hear your testimony on that because 
we, in North Dakota, believe the program is awfully important. 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY STATES 


Mr. Gates. I wish if I may, just at this point, to correct what I have 
learned recently. 

All of the States, I think there are 27 or 28 of them in this program, 
are contributing financially to these programs and many cases liber- 
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ally. I bring that out because I had a short discussion yesterday after- 
noon with the Honorable W ayne Aspinall from Colorado, Representa- 
tive, and he was not fully informed that the States were participating 
in these programs. They are and we think generously, recognizing, 
of course, we are a small State and a poor State. 

Senator Russe... Some of the States contributed rather liberally to 
that program for years but others have not done much about it. There 
has been no uniformity. I have gotten the figures several times and 
they vary greatly. Some of them make ver y substantial contributions 
and with others it is just a token. 

Mr. Gares. We recognize in Colorado that it is one of our principal 
agricultural industries. 


HALL SCALE ERADICATION 


I am representing the industries of California on Hall seale. As 
you are fully aware the introduction of Hall scale into California is 

Federal responsibility. California has contributed liberally to the 
eradication of the scale. If the scale is not eradicated in California, if 
it moves as has some of the other pieces we can reasonably expect it 
in Color: ado, Arizona, and from there on into the fruit States wherever 
they be. It is a serious insect and it is a destructive insect. I have had 
no experience with the Hall seale eradication on this other than by 
contact, reference, and literature, and I earnestly request that we re- 
view the Hall seale eradication and restore the amount to its full last 
year’s appropri: ition so that we may eradicate this insect at its point 
of origin and not subject the other States to it as time goes on. 


GRASSHOPPERS AND MORMON CRICKETS 


Now if I may, and I will close with this one, or if I may, I might 
suggest 1 or 2 more words. We in the West are very interested in the 
control of grasshoppers and mormon crickets. Those of us in the 
West who have seen the devastation, knowing what it has done, what 
serious implications it has on the economy of our area, wish to have 
ull support for the control of the grasshoppers. 

Grasshoppers, as you know, and especially those in our area are 
migratory. Some more than others. The egg beds are very definitely 
located and it is in these areas where we wish to exterminate the 
grasshopper. These egg beds are on low-priced land and to the un- 
initiated you might say it would be better to give the land back to 
the grasshoppers. If that was the only implication we might be 
correct, but after they feed on the rangelands, they then migrate to 
our croplands, and I have seen total destruction in many of our crop 
areas. I wish that we would give serious consideration to restoring 
the amount on the grasshopper program as of last year, $19,000 more. 

Senator Thyr. The dryer the seasons the more apt you are to have 
a very heavy infestation, is it not, because the gr asshopper often will 
drown out if you catch a cold, wet spell right at a certain time after 
they hatch? I know down in the section ‘where I am from, Minne- 
sota, in the thirties we had grasshop per infestation so bad we were 
putting out poison bait south of the Twin Cities and up in the Red 
River Valley. We were putting it out up there by the carloads due 
to the infestation coming out of the Dakotas. So the grasshoppers 
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know no boundaries and do not select States. They are just anywhere 
if the seasons are right. 

Mt. Garrrs. We have encouragement now and have had for the last 
2 years. 

I go back a little further in my experience in the bait mixtures. 
[ can go back to the time when we used griddle mixture. 

Senator Truyr. I can go back to the days when I rode the header 
box in South Dakota when I was 7 years old and you could hardly 
breathe. ‘There were more grasshoppers in the he ader box than grain, 

Mr. Gares. The thought I was going to make is we now have 
effective means of grasshopper control. The scientists have produced 
insecticides, the aircraft boys have perfected airplanes, and we now 
have and did have in our area last year as high as 98 pereent kill. 
[ also notice following that program that the cows were contented 
if I may be free with a pun but actually they were contented. Prior 
to the spraying there their tails were waving, after the spraying they 
were straight down and they were not fighting. Then in those areas 
where we sprayed, where the cattle could go and feed, it was not at 
all uncommon to see 25 or 30 pounds additional weight on the animals 
after that spraying. 

It has a very direct influence on the economy of our meat industry. 

do not wish to take up much time on the emergency outbreak 

Senator Tiyr. You mean it killed the flies ? 

Mr. Gares. Horn flies and other flies. 

Senator Tuy. As well as the grasshopper but it affected the fly 
and that which drove the animal to constantly fight and stamp and 
switch around, 


EMERGENCY OUTBREAK OF INSECTS AND PLANT DISEASES 


Mr. Garters. Yes. I wish to make only reference to the emergency 
outbreak of insects and plant diseases. I think that is one of the 
most valuable protective sery ices that could ever be issued, 

It is not a stable State obligation because it must be fought on the 
national level and with an interstate program. A program has 
worked very fine. It has had no irregularities that [ know of in 
the many years I have been associated with that activity. I requested 
that full consideration be given to the restoration of this program. 
I am the one regulatory official that administers the Insecticides, 
Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act. In most States that obligation is in 
the State chemist’s office but we, in Colorado, have placed it with the 
Chief of the Division of Plant Industry. We have had an insecticide 
act in Colorado for a great many years even before the Federal act. 
The Federal act is very comparable to the one issued now in your 
State of Minnesota, the one that is issued in Colorado and other States 
We have found the Federal agency, the Federal fieldmen, the analysis 
service, their chemistry, their keenness on toxicity and their close 
cooperation as to food, drug, and health administration, to have saved 
us many, many thousands of dollars in our State alone. 

The industry, of course, is interstate and cannot be regulated by any 
one industry. We feel any reduction in funds for this very important 
activity subjec ts the farm ‘popul: ition not only to fraud and dece :ption 
by a very small percentage of the industry but we also feel that it 
subjec ts our population to a health haz: ird in the indiscriminate use 
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and distribution of some of these insecticides that have been developed 
in the last few years. 

I believe I have nothing further unless you request some informa 
tion and if I have it, I will be happy to supply it. 

Senator Young. Any questions? 


PEACH MOSAIC 


Mr. Gares. Pardon me. I did promise the Honorable Mr, Aspinall 
that I would correct before this body an impression that the State of 
Colorado was not carrying its share on peach mosaic. We are now 
and have since the inception of the disease in our peach orchards 
carried our full share financially by appropriations and indirectly by 
personnel for 20 years. 

I wanted that to correct an opinion or perhaps lack of information. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Alden. 


SWEETPOTATO WEEVIL 


Mr. Aupen. Tam C. H. Alden, State entomologist of Georgia, repre- 
senting 11 States in the Southern Plant Board. When we first saw 
the budget estimate, we, in the South, were very unhappy. Sweet- 
potato weevil had been cut from $211,000 to $50,000, which meant we 
could not operate on that basis at all and the Federal cooperation 
would have been worth very little on that basis. I am happy to say 
that the House completely restored it to the amount of $211,850, which 
was the amount that we had last year, but the States are asking 
$38,150 additional because in past years we have been taking a 10- or 
11- or 12-percent cut and our equipment and supplies are getting old. 
I took occasion to check on some of their equipment and I found it had 
been running 95,000 to 150,000 miles, which is pretty old equipment. 

As a matter of fact, the States are putting in approximately twice 
as much on this project as the Federal Government right now. We 
are putting in approximately $400,000 in the States concerned with 
the sweetpotato weevil and by this cooperative State-Federal program 
we have been able to eliminate the weevil from literally thousands of 
farms in the Southeast—that is, the South—eradicated it from thou- 
sands of farms in the South. I respectfully request that this com 
mitee give consideration to returning to the States the estimated need 
of SY250.000. 

PHONY PEACH AND PINK BOLLWORM 


In the case of phony peach, the cut was to $39,000 and the House 
restored it to $139,000. T believe we can operate on that basis. Pink 
bollworm spread to Louisiana and Arkansas last year and in Oklahoma 
and millions of acres in Texas. Of course, it is an ever-present problem 
for Mexico. 

We got it from Mexico, 

We have one other point. By the way, it affects Georgia and 
Alabama and South Carolina directly, and that is the wild cotton in 
Florida is the host of the pink bollworm and efforts are being made 
to eradicate that wild cotton in Florida and we believe that work 
should be continued, and due to the expansion of the program T re- 
spectfully ask this committee to consider raising the $1,350,000, an 
increase of $129,900 above the House bill. 
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WHITE FRINGE BERTLI 


White fringe beetle as you probably know was introduced from 
South America and is dangerous in that every one is female. You 
need just one beetle to start an infestation. Maybe that is why they 
are so vicious. No males have been found in that group. The cut made 
was terrific. The House restored it to the same amount as in 1954 and 
I believe that we can operate on that House figure. That is the main 
items that the Southern States are particularly concerned with. Of 
course we do have the Japanese beetle in North Carolina and Georgia 
und a few in South Carolina but it is mostly an eastern pest. We do 
not want it down there and want everything done in the way of Fed 
eral and State participation to prevent its further extension into the 
Southern States. 

[f there are any auestions that the committee would like to ask I will 
be glad to answer them. 

Senator Extenper. I am glad to have the testimony on the potato 
weevil. We have been spending about five times as much as the Gov 
ernment contribution. 

Mr. Aupen. Louisiana spends way more than any other State 
and they have more weevil. 

Senator Exutenper. Almost as much as the Federal Government 
provides for the entire program. 

Mr. Avpen. Right. Louisiana spends as much as the whole Federal 
program. 


FORMULA FOR FEDERAL AND STATE CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Soract. I wonder whether I might say a word about that sub- 
ject Senator Russell brought up. He mentioned that there was con- 
iderable discrepancy among States as to the amount of moneys that 
go into these various projects. That is true. We have tried to work 
out with the Federal Government for a number of years some for 
mula whereby these matters can be, these contributions can be 
balanced out. It is a very difficult problem. However, we need to 
keep in mind that the States on these programs for which we are 
asking $10,700,000 are spending $20 million or thereabouts in total, 
whereas a State might be low on the amount of money it might con 
tribute for sweetpotato weevil for instance, it might be extremely 
high on the amount that goes into it for pink bollworm control. 

There are local conditions which bear on the amounts contributed 
for the various projects but all in all we do think that the States are 
contributing their proper share at least on the whole program. 

Senator Russert, I am, of course, well aware of that. One year 
I conducted a study of the State contribution on practically all of 
these programs not only the ones you mentioned here but all of the 
others. Dutch elm disease and others, white-pine blister and all of 
them. Some States emphasized one program and others different 
ones. One State on one program would contribute more than the 
Federal Government, while the adjoining State would see another 
disease or weevil or insect as a greater menace and they would 
emphasize that. It isa perplexing problem. I do not know any way 
to make it completely uniform. 

451125490 
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Senator Youna. I have several letters and a telegram to be inserted 
in the record at this time. 
(The communications referred to follow :) 


RicuMonp, Cauir., May 5, 1954. 
Senator Mritron R. Younse, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
TInited States Senate: 


This is to respectfully urge that the budget for the enforcement of the Insecti- 
cide Act not be reduced. We believe that the public at large benefits by sound 
law enforcement, such as this group administers. 

L. R. GARDNER, 
Vice President, California Spray Chemical Corp. 


NATIONAL Pest ContTRrOL ASSOCIATION, INC,, 
New York, N. Y., May 1, 1954. 
SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
(Attention: Senator Milton R. Young.) 

DEAR SENATOR YOUNG: As executive secretary of our association of over 800 
firms engaged in industrial and household pest control, I respectfully and ear- 
nestly request that the Senate of the United States restore the appropriation for 
the administration and enforcement of the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and 
Rodenticide Act to at least the level of the 1954 appropriation of $587,600. 

Although the major portion of the work of our industry is not regulated directly 
by the act, its administration has been our major source of authoritative refer- 
ence information on safe practice in the application of insecticides and rodenti- 
cides. As such, the act has been of inestimable value in the protection of the 
publie as well as our industry. We feel that it is of major importance that the 
acministration and enforcement of this act be maintained at their present level 
at least 

Time has not permitted me to bring this matter before our board of directors 
for formal action. I have brought it to the attention of the individual members 
of the board, however, and I am confident that their individual recommendations 
to you will be concrete evidence of support for my request from our entire 
industry. 

Very truly yours, 
Raven FE. HEAL, 
Erecutive Secretary. 


TERMITE EXTERMINATING Co., 
Kansas City, Kans., May 1, 1954. 
SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COM MITTEE, 
Nenate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Attention: Senator Milton R. Young.) 


Dear Senator YounG: Members of the pest-control industry that I have talked 
with in this region feel the appropriation and enforcement of the Federal 
Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act should be kept at the budgetary 
level of 1954, S587,.600. 

in our work we see much to be done in the administration of this act, and its 
effectiveness should not be hampered. 

Sincerely, 
REYNOLD SHUYLER, 


Regional Vice President, National Pest Control Association. 







ASTOR EXTERMINATING Co., 
Boston, Mass., May 1, 1954. 
SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 
Nenate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Attention: Senator Milton R. Young.) 


GENTLEMEN: It has come to our attention that the House of Representatives 
has reduced the appropriation of the enforcement of the Federal Insecticide, 
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Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act from its 1954 level of $587,600 to $510,837, a 
cut of almost $77,000. 

Because of the importance of this particular agency we earnestly request the 
Senate of the United States Congress to restore the appropriation for the admin- 
istration and enforcement of the act to a sum net less than the 1954 appropriation 
of $587,600. 

Your cooperation would be greatly appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
ASTOR EXTERMINATING Co., 
Mark WEINTRAUB. 


TayLor CHEMICAL Co. 
Aberdeen, N. C., May 4, 1954. 
Senator Mitton R. Youna, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR YOUNG: It is our understanding that your committee has under 
consideration the appropriations bill which includes the appropriation for the 
enforcement of the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act during 
the current fiscal year. We understand further that the House of Representa- 
tives recently passed on this bill which reduces the amount from $587,600 to 
$510,837. 

It is our sincere feeling that this reduction in the above-mentioned budget will 
seriously impair the proper administration of the law and will result in delays 
in securing acceptance and registration of our products. In addition, in the best 
interests of agriculture and the public at large, this amount should be increased 
in order to more properly carry out adequate policing and enforcement of the 
act. It is our opinion that the Miller bill will soon become law and that the 
resultant increased load of work on the section in their changing over, as well as 
in connection with the establishments of tolerances and their correlation with 
labeling claims and directions, necessitates increased appropriations. 

Yours very truly, 
J. T. ConneER, Jr., Vice President. 


CuHiIcaco SANITARY Propucts Co., 
Chicago, Ill., May 4, 1954 
Hon. Styrtes Brinces, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: We understand that there is an appropriation bill pending to pro- 
vide for the enforcement of the Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act and 
that there is some agitation to reduce this appropriation. 

It is our belief that in order to effectively control and enforce the act the appro- 
priation should be increased to the proposed $625,000 as the service provided in 
this act is in the public’s best interest. 

Very truly yours, 
C. R. Licntensere, President. 


VESTAL, INC., 
St. Lowis, Mo., May 5, 1954. 
Hon. Mriron R. Youna, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR YOUNG: We understand that the budget for the Insecticide, 
Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act enforcement of the years 1953 and 1954 was 
$576,753 and $587,600, respectively, and that there has been a proposal to cut 
this budget for 1955 to $510,837. 

We believe it is of vital importance that proper policing of the pesticide indus 
try be continued for the protection of the public health and cleanliness and the 
regulation of inferior and valuless products; and because of new chemicals, in- 
creased numbers of products and larger volume than in recent years, we feel it 
is essential that the appropriation for the Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenti- 
cide Act enforcement not be reduced but rather increased at least to $625,000. 
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May we hope for your studied deliberation of these suggestions when this mat- 
ter is under consideration? 
Yours very truly, 
F. J. Pottnow, Jr. 


BoYLe-Mimpway INC., 
New York, N, Y., May 6, 1954. 


Hon. MILTon R. YOuNG, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: As a large manufacturer of household insecticides subject to the 
lepartment of Agriculture’s jurisdiction under the provisions of the Federal In- 
secticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act, may we respectfully submit, for your 
consideration, our recommendation that the 1955 appropriation for the Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act enforcement be increased to $625,000 rather 
than decreased to $510,837, as recommended by the House of Representatives? 

Both our industry and its products are vitally important to the national health 
and economy, and through constant, costly, and industrious research have blazed 
scientific trails to control devastation of property and spread of disease caused 
by unchecked and rampant insects. 

Our undertaking is ceaseless, and due to its importance it is imperative that 
the Department of Agriculture have adequate funds to provide for the proper 
administration and control so necessary to harness the unscrupulous who would 
seek to capitalize on, rather than promote, scientific research and legitimate 
marketing of both household and industrial products subject to its jurisdiction. 

We cannot urge too strongly the merits of increasing, rather than decreasing, 
the 1955 appropriation covering this endeavor. 

Respectfully submitted. 

——., President. 


THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOclETY OF AMERICA, 
ILLINOIS NATURAL History Survey, 
Urbana, Ill., April 28, 1954. 


Hon. Mivton R. Youna, 
Chairman, Senate appropriations Subcommittee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR YOUNG: Certain items in the 1955 budget for the United States 
Department of Agriculture now pending in the Senate Appropriations Com 
mittee are of unusual interest to both the entomologists of this country and 
the American people which they serve. 

I refer to programs for entomological research and for insect survey and 
detection. I have no figures on line budgets for the research program, but 
understand that the House committee has reduced the total appropriation for 
agricultural research, and it is possible that some of this reduction was applied 
to the Entomological Research Branch of the Agricultural Research Service. 
Appropriations for the insect detection and advisory service in the crops regula- 
tory program, amounting to $387,600 for 1954, show a reduction from the 1955 
budget estimate of $366,800 to the 1955 House committee report figure of 
$300,000. 

The reduction of appropriations for research and insect detection, concurrent 
with the House action in raising appropriations for action control programs, is 
unjustifiable and strictly getting the cart before the horse. 

Insect outbreaks are spectacular and often catastrophic, and control pro- 
grams for them are justified in obvious fashion. But it is too often forgotten 
that research, often taking years to bring to fruition, is the basis of all control. 
Without this research there would be few control measures, and those few 
would be immeasurably inferior to many we now use. As agricultural crops 
and conditions change, we need more and more information on how to cope 
with new or changing insect programs. 

This research program, unlike most control measures, is too complex to be 
undertaken by the farmer or the private concern. It requires a corps of highly 
trained scientists with special equipment, libraries, and an integration of 
knowledge from chemistry, physiology, and the other biological sciences. This 
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s a job which is a governmental responsibility, and one which will yield rich 
harvests for the whole country. It seems to me that the idea of finding methods 
by which the producer can help himself is in complete accord with Secretary 
Benson's expressed views on the importance of research in agriculture. 

The program for insect surveys and detection likewise is one demanding a 
far-flung system of surveying, coordinating, and reporting which also can be 
done only as a Federal project. I would like to point out, however, that this 
project is at present set up with the States matching Federal funds, and in some 
States, the State portion exceeds the Federal. 

This program is at present in its infancy, but can and should expand to give 
service on forecasting insect damage, preparing for insect outbreaks, and often 
providing the information necessary to break up rising insect populations before 
they reach damaging peaks. This insect survey can contribute to agriculture 
what the United States Weather Bureau contributes to aviation and commerce. 

The proper development and maintenance of this insect-detection service is at 
present our only defense mechanism for the discovery of injurious insects newly 
introduced into this country, whether by accident or intent. It is our only defense 
against biological warfare involving insects, The prompt discovery of such pests 
is the only means by which we can gain a few precious years for needed research 
leading to control measures, before the insect becomes widespread. When you 
consider that the introduced European corn borer alone can do $125 million 
worth of damage in the United States of America in a single year, you realize 
that a few thousand spent for insurance benefits is cheap protection. 

With our present knowledge we are able to keep insect losses to agriculture 
in this country down to about $4 billion per year. Entomologists estimate that 
with proper support of research, detection, and surveys on insects this figure can 
be reduced by 25 to 50 percent. 

As those entrusted with the wise use of the Nation’s funds and formulation of 
guiding policies, I feel that you should be kept informed on the basic approaches 
of the insect problem. This is in accordance with a resolution of our Cotton 
States branch, which they would have addressed to you if it had been considered 
at a later date. I am enclosing a copy of this resolution for your information. 

Anything you can do to increase appropriations for entomological research 
and insect detection and survey will be appreciated by both entomology and agri 
culture, and industry dependent on them. 

Yours sincerely, 
Hersert H. Ross, President 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE 2Srm ANNUAL MErTING, Corton Svatres BrRancn, 
ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


Be it resolved, That the Cotton States branch of the Entomological Society of 
America here convened in the Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss., on January 25, 
26, and 27, 1954, appeal to the board of governors of the parent association as 
follows: 

That the board review the budgetary allotments as presented in the President’s 
budget message to Congress, and urge immediate and careful consideration of 
the need for restoring funds for insect control and detection, plant quarantine, 
and research projects, when such restoration is deemed essential to the agricul- 
tural and social advancement of the Nation. 


Senator Young. Does that complete your statement Mr. Soraci. 

Mr. Soractr. Yes. 

Senator Youne. Thank you very much. We appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of hearing you. 

Mr. Soract. We thank you for the opportunity of testifying. 


SECTION 32 FUNDS 


Senator Young. I would like to insert into the record at this point 
a letter from Mr. Oris V. Wells, Administrator of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service which gives rates and figures for the amount of 
money made available each year for section 32 funds and the amount 
available for next year is $472,417,343. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 
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APRIL 30, 1954. 
Hon. Mitton R. Youne, 
United States Senate. 


Dear Senator: Reference is made to your recent request for information on 
the availability of section 32 funds for the fiscal year 1954. 

Section 32 of the act of August 24, 1935, as amended, appropriates and makes 
available to the Secretary of Agriculture for each fiscal year an amount equal 
to 30 percent of the gross receipts from duties collected under the customs laws 
during the preceding calendar year. Section 301 of the Agricultural Act of 
1948 amended section 32 to provide for the accumulation up to $300 million 
of funds not currently required for program purposes. The balance available 
in the fiscal year 1950 funds was the first to become available under this act 
and the maximum accumulation was reached by the end of the fiscal year 1953 
when the unused balance totaled $327,440,518. Of this amount $27,440,518 wus 
returned to the Treasury and $300 million became available for section 32 
purposes in fiscal year 1954. The following table reflects the current status of 
funds available: 


30 percent of customs receipts__- : ' - $172, 417, 
Balance available from prior year_- . ietciniciin, <. aha aio 


Less balance returned to Treasury... ~~ --~- < .~ —27, 440, 


Total funds available ait mnie ta 72, 417 
Less transferred for penalty mail costs 


Available for section 32 purposes , : Reeeee .--. 469, 954, 002 
Estimated annual obligations (see attached table of actual obliga- 
tions through Mar. 31, 1954) at 2 . 228, T60, 000 


Estimated balance June 30, 1954 5 . 241, 194, 002 


Your interest in this program is appreciated. If we can be of further assistance, 
please do not hesitate to call upon us. 
Sincerely yours, 
Oris C. WELLS, Administrator. 


U. S. DepaRTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


Removal of surplus agricultural commodities obligations, fiscal year 1954 as of 
Mar. 81, 1954 


Program and commodity Unit | Quantity Obligations 


Purchases for direct distribution | 

Beef Pound 061,101 | $84, 585, 793 
Butter do 785, 15! 45, 103, 165 
Cheese do 34, 945, 38% 15, 375, 968 
Cottonseed oil, salad Galion | .§ | 848, 576 
Cottonseed oil, shortening | Pound _. 5, 476, 255 | 4, 201, 445 
Cranberry sauce Case | 228, 865 | 1, 034, 467 
Milk, nonfat dry Pound , 963, 414 3, 951, 951 
Fresh pears | Box } 101, 192 385, 545 
Pecans Pound 593, 762 396, 119 

Total 155, 883, 029 


Exportation 
Citrus fruits Box 3, 666, 816 3, 279, 852 
Dried raisins Ton_- 38, 393 1, 535, 722 
Fresh pears Box 297, 102 297, 102 
Honey Pound. 493, 610 | 673, 504 
Wheat Bushel.. , 539, 722 2, 802, 984 


Total i . &, 589, 164 


Diversion: Honey | Pound 666, 500 


Total, above programs 
Administrative expenses ‘ 2, 395, 754 
Penalty mail ‘ 2, 463, 341 
Interior : | 175, 000 
Miscellaneous program transfers | 5 Sie ede | 22, 255 


Total obligations P — Sail isda | 169, 555, 203 
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Senator Youn«. Dr. Colby, you are next. 


STATEMENT OF DR. WILLIAM COLBY, DEPARTMENT OF AGRONOMY, 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Corzy. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I am Wil- 
liam G. Colby, head of the department of agronomy, University of 
Massachusetts at Amherst, Mass. 

I would like to direct my remarks toward the operation of the agri- 
cultural conservation program in my State. 

I would like to begin by saying I think it has been a very fine pro- 
gram and played a very important role in the building and conserva- 
tion of soil resources in the State of Massachusetts. I would like to 
cite a few examples. When I went to live in Massachusetts in 1936 
about the time the conservation program was begun, duststorms every 
spring were commonplace in the Connecticut Valley. It is an inten- 
sively cultivated valley and it had not been the practice to use cover 
crops. 

We have known from good farming practices cover crops were de- 
sirable, but it was not until the incentive payments and cost-sharing 
practices of the soil-conservation program agricultural conservation 
program came along that that was generally adopted. 

Now duststorms are a thing of the past because that practice has 
been widely adopted. We also knew lime was a very important soil 
amendment but in 1936 there were only a few thousand tons used. 

As a result of the conservation program and the cost-sharing pay- 
iments involved that climbed to something over 75,000 tons in 1947, 
a tenfold increase as a result of the operation of the program. 

It seemed to me that the program has worked very well. It has been 
changed from time to time but the principle of local committeemen 
and county committeemen and State committeemen have kept the pro- 
gram pretty close to farm practice and what we consider as good farm 
practice as any system that could be devised. I have been particularly 
interested in it from the experiment station angle. I was in experi- 
ment station work until 1950 because that was perhaps the most effec- 
tive means we had of getting research findings into actual practice 
because they were quickly adopted by the local groups through the 
State and county committees. We had a new use for an old grass as a 
winter cover crop. We were busy trying to get seed priced and in the 
meantime one of the local county committees already included that 
grass as eligible for payment under the conservation program. 


RESEEDING GRASS LANDS 


Unfortunately the 1954 program has what I consider some serious 
limiting requirements, for example, they include what they call a 
package practice. In other words, in reseeding your aentlinhdbe we 
must do the whole thing in 1 year, prepare seedbeds, lime, fertilizer, 
do the seeding, the farmer must complete the whole package before he 
is eligible for payment. It has to be done in the calendar year and 
that is not good practice. | think it is unfortunate that limiting 
type of requirement is included in the national program. 
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Another requirement is that a farmer must have his soil tested be- 
fore he is eligible for payments. This we feel is unnecessary and un 
fortunate. Our own State committee has talked over soil tests for 
some years and I have been among those along with other members of 
the Department advising against the practicability of requiring a 
soil test before a farmer is eligible for payment. There are a good 
many reasons for this which I will not go into except to say un 
fortunately the soil test is not a constant for any soil. Taking the 
pH value, it will vary before or after soil is fertilized, it will vary 
before it rains or after. A farmer takes a sample and puts it behind 
the kitchen stove a week and it is different than when he took the 
sample. It is for those reasons we feel it is unfortunate that this has 
been made a requirement. It ought to be left to local groups to 
decide when and where they want to use soil tests for specific purposes. 

Now, in summary, I should like to say I think the program has 
worked well. It has accomplished some excellent results. It has 
permitted the public to cooperate with the farmer on a cost-sharing 
basis to conserve our most important natural resource, namely, our 
soils and soil fertility. I hope the program continues but I hope that 
the national program can be drawn around general principles with 
out restricting requirements so that local groups can fit those practices 
to suit their own particular needs. 


NEED FOR MORE LOCAL DIRECTION 


Senator Younc. You make a good point there. In my opinion 


there is a great deal more local direction needed. I think the loca! 
people ought to have more to say about this program. 

Mr. Coisy. We feel from experimental station angles, we are more 
familiar with what is good agronomy practice for say the State of 
Massachusetts and some other States than someone in a central office 
and what is good for our State may not be good, it is not good for 
another State. However, the general principle of soil conservation 
can apply anywhere, so long as you stay within that general realm. 

Senator Youne. There has been too much tendency for the Federal 
Government to tell the counties and States what kind of practices they 
should follow. 

Mr. Corsy. It is my opinion that happened in 1954 program in 
particular. 

Senator Youne. I had a little argument with the officials myself on 
that. Does that complete your testimony ? 

Mr. Cosy. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Younc. Thank you, sir. We have two other witnesses. Dr. 
Smith, we are sorry to have kept you waiting. 
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FOREST CONSERVATION SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


STATEMENT OF DR. SPENCER M. SMITH, ECONOMIST, FOREST 
CONSERVATION SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


PREPARED STATEMEN' 


Mr. Smiri. Gentlemen, rather than take your time, I shall begin 
by simply identifying myself and referring from time to time to 
some of the testimony. 

Senator Youne. Your statement may be made part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


TesTIMONY By Dr. SPENCER M, SMITH FOR THE FOREST CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
OF AMERICA 


Mr. Chairman, we wish to thank the committee for the opportunity to express 
our views upon this most important legislation. 

We are also appreciative of the complexities facing the committee. To deter- 
mine relative importance among a host of important items is generally a thank- 
less as well as a difficult task. It is with this in mind that our efforts are 
directed at relating the forests and their many products with the overall economy 
of which they are an important part. To accomplish such a task with scholarly 
attention to all the implications suggested by such an effort is beyond our re- 
sourees. It is within our abilities, however, to explain certain relationships 
that in our judgment are pertinent to a proper evaluation of the present legis- 
lation, 

It is perhaps odd that we are able to choose a subject in the field of economies 
upon which agreement is general. Everyone who has testified before the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report has emphasized our expanding population 
and the necessity of an accompanying expanding economy. ‘True, the specific 
policies to best achieve this growth is debated at length and agreement is hardly 
general. ‘The conscious efforts of both political parties to effect general economic 
expansion, however, has real import for us here. It compels us to ask “What 
have been the demands upon our forest resources in the past? What is the 
future trend? What is the ability of our forest resources to meet this challenge?” 


ECONOMIC EXPANSION AND DEMANDS UPON FOREST RESOURCES 


Table 1 and table 2 below attempt to lend perspective to the expanding nature 
and needs of the economy and the specific manner by which such expansion has 
increased the demands upon our forest resources. Vhe further demands of 
watershed protection do not lend themselves to the same exposition but their 
importance can be judged by our past efforts to tame the torrents that have 
plagued certain areas of our country, laying bare some by erosion and inundating 
others by floods. The past years indicate an increased per capita demand for 
water and the further demands of our industries both for water and the power 
of water. The forests afford prime watershed protection, the necessity for 
which has grown with the years. In addition, the grazing of animals upon 
national forests provided a needed reserve that enabled the rapid expansion 
of our animal supply during the war years, though the increase of animal grazing 
units has not been dramatic, 11 percent of beef cattle and 22 percent of total 
stock in the West were accommodated last year. Additional varied and sundry 
products, such as turpentine, rosin, gums, etc., have likewise increase with the 
vears, bulking most heavy in the war years. 


TARLE 1. ! Evidences of our expanding economy 1939-51 


1939 1951 Increase Percent 


Population million persons 132 1A] 14.5 
Labor force do 5 5 16.0 
Gross national product billion dollars 91.3 212. 7 38.5 (12 262 (133) 
Disposable income do 72.6 54.3 (159.7 i 7 249 «(120) 


Gross private investment do 9.9 5 7 7 40 411) 


1! Compiled from Economic Indicators, Council of Economic Advisers 1954, Regional Trends in the United 
States Economy, Department of Commerce, 1951 


Note.—Numbers appearing in parentheses are in constant 1939 dollar 
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TABLE 2.—/ ncreased use of our forest resources 
“at 
1939 1951 Increase | Percent 


Lumber production billion board-feet 2 36. 7 7.9 | 27 


Construction billion dollars 23 (17)) 18 (12)}360 (23) 

Recreation (picnic-camping, etc.) ! millions of visits 30 16 115 
Motor trips ! millions of trips 4.! 65 60.5 1, 341 
Number of sportsmen ! million 7.5 2 36 
Consumption of paper and paperboard per capita pounds 243 396. 6 153 64 
Pulpwood consumption million cords 27 | 16 | 145 


Data is applicable to national forests, which comprise 73 million acres of a total forest acreage of 624 


million acre 


Norte.—Numbers appearing in parentheses are in constant 1939 dollars 


Source: Compiled from Agricultural Statistics, Department of Agriculture, 1953, and Forests and national 
Prosperity, Forest Service, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, 1948. 


TABLE 3.—Future economic expansion and future demand upon forest resources 


1951 1960 Increase | Percent 


Population. ___. million persons __| 151 | 180.0 | 39.0 | 19 
Labor force do | 65 | 72. 5 | af ll 
Gross national product billion dollars 329. 8 | 485. 0 55.2 | 47 
Disposable income do 254.3 345.8 91.5 36 
Gross private investment do 58. 6 75.0 A 28 


‘ Constant 1953 dollars 


Source: Compiled from Economic Indicators, Council of Economic Advisers, studies by National Plan- 
ning Association, Bureau of Census 


\ note of caution should be hastily added, however, to indicate that the state 
of economic analysis is not so precise as to predict with certainty the data in 
table 3 above. It is the approximate median of those predictions made by many 
before the Joint Committee on the Economic Report. Neither can economic 
analysis allocate that part of the projected increases to the many and diverse 
demands upon our forest resources. This can be discussed only in general 
terms. Suffice for our purposes, however, it appears that if full employment is 
to be maintained and the productivity rate of the last decade achieved, our 
forest resources will be further taxed. New industrial uses, new construction 
for more people, and improved construction units as our standard of living 
increases, will make formidable demands upon our sawtimber. Paper, live- 
stock, watershed protection, recreation, wood industrial products will inevitably 
increase with more people striving for more per person and more leisure time to 
spend and enjoy the fruits of their efforts. It is perhaps superfluous to even 
suggest the acceleration and increased magnitude of these demands if defense 
requirements are raised or actual conflict becomes a reality. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF OUR FOREST RESOURCES AND THEIR ABILITY TO MEET FUTURE 
NEEDS 


The effect of the accelerated demands upon our forest resources have been to 
deplete such resources at an alarming rate. The crux of the problem is the 
continuing deficiency in sawtimber. The testimony to this condition is revealed 
in table 4 from A Reappraisal of the Forest Situation in the United States, Forest 
Service, 1948. 


TABLE 4 Timber drain for 1944 


All timber Sawtimber 
drain (billion | drain (billion 
cubic feet board-feet) 
! 
Timber cut : 50.0 
Fire 5 ~ 
Insects 3.0 


Potal. anita sae “ 3. 53.8 
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When the drain of sawtimber is considered with the growth rate for the same 
year, the following result appears below: 


Growth, billion board feet 
lbrain, billion board feet 53. 
Drain ratio, percent 15. 

Che drain upon sawtimber exceeded sawtimber growth by about 50 percent, 
In further amplification, the Forest Service’s reappraisal states: “True, for 
all timber, including the less than sawtimber size, there was a near balance 
between drain (13.7 billion cubie feet) and growth (13.4 billion). But there 
is little satisfaction in this, because 80 percent of the drain is in sawtimber, 
particularly the better softwoods, whereas much of the growth is in small, 
ow-grade trees and inferior hardwoods.” 

The report further states that “* * * projecting the 1944 drain 20 years ahead 
in all regions (assuming no change in cutting practices) indicates a 27-percent 
reduction in our sawtimber stand by 1965.” 

The exhaustive nature of the Forest Service inquiry takes considerable time, 
hence the results of this information are applicable to 10 years ago. A new 
report is in process and some improvements may be indicated, but years of 
effort, involving steady improvements in reforestation, better cutting methods, 
reduction of tire, and the overcoming of blights and insects is required in such 
measure that considerable doubt exists as to whether the situation has improved, 

The diminution of supply and the economic effects therefrom are further 
demonstrated by the phenomenal increase in the price of lumber. As the 
following table indicates, lumber prices have advanced 3% times the amount 
of all other prices and almost 2 times the prices for all building materials. 
It has been contended that high wages have exerted strong influences upon the 
price structure for lumber, but when industry groups are ranked into 3 cate 
sories of high, medium, and low as to average annual production-worker wages, 
the lumber and lumber products industry ranks toward the bottom of the low 
group and 19th in a total of 20 firms considered for all groups. Conversely, 
the primary-metals industry is ranked in the high group, with an overall ranking 

f four, yet the increase in the price of their products has in no way been similar 
to that of lumber.* 


TARBLI 


Percent of 
incrense 


All commodities 65 111.6 
All building materials 52 118. 2 
Lumber 33 120.5 | 
Millwork | 4 127 187 
Plumbing equipment 2 117 4 
Iron and steel 67 124.7 4 
( 


mcrete ingredients 113 67 
68 110. 62 


Prepared paints 
Household furniture 73 113 
Lumber and wood products? 43.7 124.! 2690 
Paper including newsprint | 70 124 76 
Paperboard HO, 2 127 154 
Woodpulp 45. 2 111.5 147 


Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8S. Department of Labor publication as further analyzed 
by the U. 8. Forest Service, Division of Forest Economics 
2 As of Jan. 1, 1952 (1047-49 100 percent). 
Includes lumber, millwork, and plywood 


To picture our forest resources as a supplier only of goods and services to 
the economy would be to underestimate its effect upon the economy It is also 
a purchaser of goods and services of significant proportions such as labor and 
transportation. A partial measure of its importance to employment is repre 
sented by the disbursement of $6.3 billion in 1946 to those engaged in the timber 
business as a whole, or approximately 5 percent of the total wages and salaries 
disbursed in the economy. Some 3.8 million full-time job equivalents were 
afforded workers in the timber industry in 1946 and it is estimated that a 
growth of 2 to 4 percent increase took place by 1952 (Bureau of Labor Statistics). 


1 Regional Trends in the United States Economy, U. 8S. Department of Commerce, 1051 
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Economie dislocation has taken place, however, in the forest industries and 
others are imminent if the present trend continues. The Forest Service indi- 
cates that west coast timber shortages are a serious problem. “In western 
Washington less than half the primary forest industries have enough private 
timber in sight to keep going more than a few years.” In addition, the small 
southern sawmills must exist on small timber with much smaller size saw 
timber being produced. Also, industrial integration and balance are shaky in 
the attempts to adjust plant capacity, most of which is too large, for presently 
contemplated production. 

Are our forest resources in a position to provide the needs of an expanding 
economy to provide shelter, industrial uses, employment for 15 to 30 million 
more people? The employment of this industry today is about the equivalent 
of today’s unemployment. The Forest Service contends that 18 to 20 billion 
cubie feet for all timber, including 65 to 72 billion board-feet of sawtimber ust 
be a growth goal for our expanding needs. This is inclusive of allowable 
margins for drains by Nature and a backlog for national security. 

Any budget—any appropriations must be judged upon the criteria consistent 
with economic growth—and it must start to reverse the ominous trend of the 
past. 


PROPOSED APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE FOREST SERVICE IN FISCAL YEAR 1955 


Though original proposals indicated a reduction of $2,026,700 in national 
forest protection and management, H. R. S779 wisely restores a major portion 
of this amount but a reduction of $829,000 is still contemplated. The rationale 
suggesting this reduction is difficult to see, when one views the return for the 
dollars expended upon the national forests. Expenditures for national-forest 
operation, protection and management were $39,885,879 in 1958 as compared 
with receipts of $74,732,468. Contrast this with the $4,908,000 receipts of 
1939. The development of our national-forest reserves has contributed to the 
economy and further contributions can be made by expanding this development. 

Several functions bear varying amounts of this reduction. It is our con 
sidered judgment that all should be expanded. In reducing the maintenance 
of improvements, the fear that must be shared by many is that this purports 
to achieve such economy by revising maintenance standards, which all too 
often means a lower standard. This and the deferment of maintenance on 
selected classes can well reduce the quality of our resources that stand ever 
in need of constant improvement. 

Reductions suggested for forest rangers, forest supervisors and other multiple 
activity emplovees is not intuitively obvious as to the result. Some consolida 
tion may be effecte| where greater utilization of personnel could be achieved. 
rhese consolidations, however, must be carefully identified and each case de 
termined on its merits. This reduction could mean fewer people assuming 
additional burdens with less effectiveness in protecting and improving forest 
resources. A rather detailed reporting of consolidation plans is needed to allay 
the doubts of those who have seen similar efforts of the past result in expensive 
economy 

One of the most serious impediments in our judgment, to realizing the po 
tential and increasing that potential to the needs of the future would be the 
reduction in funds for reforestation. What purpose a proposal to decrease 
acreage planted, at this time. can serve is difficult to see. In commenting upon 
the forest deficiency and the dangers of greater deficiencies, former Chief For 
ester Lyle F. Watts stated, “Whether we are in for a parmament timber shortage 
or whether we shall have plenty of timber depends largely upon what we do 
now We have enough forest land. The challenge is to grow the timber.” 
Surely the proponents of these reductions are aware of our forest deficiencies. 
The problem is to speed up this important function. How can a further re- 
duction be justified? 

A companion piece to the proposed curtailment of reforestation is the post- 
ponement and reduction of range revegetation. To suggest that postponement 
can be achieved without injury to resources and be reinstituted when financing 
becomes easier is to place a mortgage on the future that may be difficult to 
meet. The Dust Bowl is an example of such postponements in other areas. If 
revegetation is needed, and some evidence indicates that it is, then it should 
be undertaken. As in the manner of most things financial the hope for better 
days is seldom realized. 
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We are pleased with the proposed increase in forest research but we hasten 
to add that these expenditures should stand on their own merits In other 
words the study of fire control should not be considered as a replacement for 
actual fire control no more than the study of forest and range management 
should supplant the actual planting of trees and seeding of ranges 

We are concomitantly pleased and saddened by the Federal assistance to 
State and private forest lands, The former results in the restoration of a 
major portion of the seemingly unwise original reductions in this most im 
portant area, while the later is occasioned by a deep feeling of the necessity for 
expanding these efforts. Every effort should be bent to reduce to the lowest 
the drains of nature and increase to the maXimum growth and good mnanagement 
The cooperative programs of the past have Lorne fruit Private and State lands 
comprise approximately 872 million acres o. a total of G24 acres, Of the private 
and State holdings, approximately 120 million acres are still without fire pro 
tection Total land under protection has been increasing and yvood records 
have been achieved but with more uses of our forests, greater hazards become 
evident. Constant and continued expansion in this function seems mandatory 
thus more effort requiring more funds logically follows 

Achievements have likewise been notable in cooperative forest tree planting and 
cooperative forest management. This presumably will be left more to private and 
State attention. It is not our intention to criticize the motives of either private or 
State administration but the abilities of both are limited by their general financial 
and economic abilities. Those who urge decentralization, without qualification, 
assume an enormous burden of proof in either reducing Federal aid or relying 
primarily upon future expansion from State and private sources. Time and 
again, where the need is greatest, the local ability to effeet remedial measures ij 
not within the purse of such authorities. The importance is too great to chance 
the resources of an entire nation to possibly an inappropriate economic base 

The restoration of the $75,000 for acquisition of lands for national forest 
though only a token amount, should likewise be expanded. The need arises on 
occasions to bring lands into the national forests that have been either abandoned 
or are productive of poor resources. Their reestablishment is often deemed 
desirable 

In our judgment, the proposed budget, if adopted, would seriously accentuate 
the deficiencies of the present to meet the needs of the future, Each reduction 
proposal or expansion failure appears to strike at the very vitals of our re 
source need, either a protection is removed or an improvement postponed o1 
discontinued In each case less resources are the result. The challenge ac 
cepted by all is the expanding economy and an increased standard of living 
for more people. The proposed budget appears hardly consistent with these 
goals. 

It is our belief that a billion-dollar expenditure, judiciously allocated, could 
immeasurably improve our forest resources. Such a consideration is not a 

rash as first inspection may indicate. Unused resources are now costing our 
Nation about $12 billion. (Gross national product was 371.4 billion in the second 
quarter of 1953 compared to 859 billion in the first quarter of 1954.) Any con 
templated public works should certainly envisage a refurbishing, a rebuild 
ing of our forest assets for the demands of the future. The risk of misusing 
our resources should seldom, if ever, deter us from utilizing resources that are 
idle. 


GENERAL STATEMEN' 


Mr. Surru. I am Spencer M. Smith, an economist from the Uni 
versity of Maryland, and I am representing here a nonpartisan group 
entitled “Forest Conservation Society of America.” 

The Forest Conservation Society of America has been a young organ 
ization, it has grown out of and unified the efforts of a number of 
people such as Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, the chairman of it, and wife of the 
late famous Gifford Pinchot, famous in the field of conservation. 

It has been their attempt to study with some care the various trends 
und various problems that have been occurring in the whole area of 
forest conservation. I think if I may invite the committee’s attention 
to table 1 on page 2, perhaps I can briefly make a point of the various 
expansions we have had in the decade from 1939 to 1951. 
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INCREASE IN DEMANDS ON FOREST RESOURCES 


Our population increased by about 19 million people and the labor 
force increased by about 9. All the various techniques by which we 
attempt to measure standard of living or the wealth of the Nation went 
up from 133 percent to the amount of investment done by individuals 
P about 411 percent. 

The problem, of course, that this presents is a rather serious one, 
because if we take cognizance of the table appearing on page 3, this 
appears to give a rather good description for the same period as the 
increased demands that have been made upon our forest resources. 

You will note especially the amount in recreational increases and 
motor trips. These apply only to the national forests as far as motor 
trips are concerned. They increased by about 1,341 percent. That is 
a tremendous use, and it also—I heard these gentlemen testifying about 
the possibility of transporting various insects and diseases, and when 
you have people utilizing the forests and other places for greater 
recreation, you have the whole problem of nature’s inroads magnified. 
You have the problem, for example, of fire prevention. 

This has been a real problem with camping and picnic areas. We 
have been using our lumber production, increased about 27 percent, 
and the construction and use of other lumber about 360 percent, and if 
we look at pulpwood production, it went up about 145 percent. 

I have been impressed by this session of Congress in hearing some of 
the testimony before the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 
and it is palpably difficult to, in the field of economics, come up with 
something where there is general agreement. I have heard that the 
National Association of Manufacturers, Chamber of Commerce, CIO, 
both Democratic and Republican Parties, that they all seem to be in 
agreement that we have to maintain prosperity for the people and have 
an expanding economy. 

I have tried on table 3 to take a look at the varying amounts and 
these aren’t to be taken as any final figure or any figure that can be 
predicted with certainty, but just to suggest to us what it may look like, 
and these are based on estimates that are about the median of the many 
that have been projected. 

I submit they probably err on the low side rather than the high 
side. This would indicate we will have an increase of somewhere from 
15 to 30 million people and a labor force of somewhere from 7 to 9 
million people by about 1960, and we are already 4 years into the next 
decade. 

The thing that is shocking is when we begin to look at what is hap- 
pening to our forest resources during the past period and what the 
future looks like, when we consider them in that light. 


0 


SAW TIMBER DRAIN COMPARED WITH GROWTH 


I call your attention to page 5, which is table 4, which indicates the 
following. This seems to be the critical substance of what we wish to 
present to the committee. All timber drain is about 13.5 billion cubic 
feet. That is the timber cut for the various uses, for any use, that is 
the fire and the insects, pretty much in the latter category, all the 
various inroads that nature makes. 
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We have a saw timber drain per year of about 53.8 billion board 
feet. Now what actually happens very briefly is our growth of saw- 
timber is about 35.3 billion board feet and the drain is about 53.9 bil 
lion board feet, which gives us a ratio, which seems to be here support 
ed, it seems to me that we have a sawtimber drain exceeding saw tim 
ber growth by about 50 percent. 

Now when we take the drain on sawtimber and find that it is re 
ducing our resources by 50 percent more than we are growing, it seems 
to me an extremely significant thing that almost any appropriations 
or expenditure is going to have to take cognizance of if we are pre- 
sumably to meet the needs that the majority of responsible spokesmen 
have indicated we want within the next few years. 


INCREASE IN LUMBER PRICES 


A good example reflects itself in other ways. On table 6 I have sim- 
ply compared the price increases of a lot of commodities. I have com 
pared the all-commodity increase with just that of lumber materials 
and all other possible commodities that are substitutes, and you will 
note lumber prices have advanced 314 times the amount of all other 
prices and almost 2 times the prices for all building material. 

The reason for that—perhaps Senator Elle nder can give a pretty 
eood reason for this, too—is the fact that as we lumber out some of 
these regions, the accessibility is worse as far as costs are concerned. 

We have the problem also in the South of small timber owners hav 
ing to go to much reduced size of sawtimber. This cuts down revenue 
and makes costs high and the price of lumber high. 

I investigated with some care to see if the wage factors had been a 
consideration in this price increase and find in the various studies put 
cut by the Department of Commerce that this can hardly be included 
as a motivating factor for such price increases since out of the 20 in 
dustries studied, lumber ranked 19th in the annual wage paid, and 
this seems to rule out pretty much that explanation for such a volatile 
jump within the 10- or 11-year period, 


WAGES PAID BY FOREST INDUSTRY 


It is interesting to show also the part our forest resources played be 
cause in 1946 they disbursed about $3.6 billion for labor, which was 
about 5 percent of the total wages and salaries disbursed in the economy 
at that time. They offered around 3.3 million full-time job equivalents 

and I looked that up and find you have a growth of that factor from 

2 to 4 percent, and perhaps ironical enough, that would just about 
equal the amount of unemployment we have in the economy as reported 
last month. 

Now it seems to me that it is like running a footrace. The particular 
runner that you perhaps are interested in seeing win, he is running 
very fast, doing better all the time, but his opponent outdistances him, 
and he is opening up the distance between the one whom you wish to 
win the race and himself. 

Obviously, our purpose is to try and get our resources in a position 
where we will be able to meet an expanding need and by trying to 
meet this expanding need here year in and year out, we do better ‘and 
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better; yet our drains are greater and greater and we seem to be 
slipping back a little more all the time. 

The Forest Service people themselves have estimated it would take 
a gross of about 65 to 72 billion board feet of sawtimber alone—I men- 
tion that because it is important not only in its use, but it is about 80 
percent, it is receptive of about 80 percent of most of the drain on all 
timber, and also it bulks heaviest in use for all timber cut. 

Senator Evttenper. You say on page 5 all timber drain 13 
feet. Do you mean aside from sawtimber ? 

Mr. Smiru. What reference do you have? 

Senator ELutenver. Top of the page, you say all timber drain. 

Mr. Srru. I think probab ly the thing that is confusing you is— 

Senator Extenver. 13.5 billion feet, is that everything? 

Mr. Smirn. One is listed in cubic feet and the other in board feet. 
Sawtimber is always reported in board feet and total timber drain is 
reported in cubic feet. I don’t know why, but that is a standard pat- 
tern of reporting for years and years, and it is often confusing. I 
know it confuses me from time to time. 

Senator ELtenver. I notice that cubic feet in there in the table. 

Mr. Suirn. The other item that seems to be of some interest to us is 
that if this drain continues and we continue to bulk heavy in our use of 
it, we will come to the place where we may be in a serious state of 
exhaustion in particular areas of timberland. 


3.5 cubic 


FIGHTING FOREST FIRES 


In turning to the present appropriation for the Forest Service, in 
fiscal 1955 it was difficult fer me and with all due credit to those who 
have had this responsibility, I am aware of the difficulties of the task 
of trying to assess the value of a lot of important claims and trying 
to determine which is the most important, but it is ex xtremely difficult 
for me, for example, to rationalize a diminution from last year’s budget 
of four and a half million as far as fighting forest fires is concerned. 

I am aware of the fact that that is not as bad as it seems in terms 
of the amount that is included there for emergency firefighting, but 
we had better than 80 million acres burned over last year and even 
today at the present time out of our total forest-land area, which is 
about 633 million acres, 120 of those 633, 123 million acres has no 
fire protection whatsoever, absolutely none. 

It would seem to me we wouldn’t be making very much increase on 
the drain that seems to be ever with us as far as nature is concerned, 
and with the problem of more people using our forests and the inci- 
dence of fires greater, that a diminution of about $414 million for 
fighting forest fires is not to be consistent with our needs. 

I would be somewhat at a loss to indicate to you a precise figure 
that it should be expanded “ because that is partially determined by 
the amount of personnel, the problem the Forest Service has in re- 
cruiting people at the wage rates they must pay, but certainly it is 
inevitably the problem in almost all areas, fires break out and they 
need communication systems, and so forth. 

We put more and more acres each year under fire control and we 
have, I think, in terms of the new risks that have been involved. done 
a very good job both from the standpoint of the Federal Govern- 
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ment and also the cooperation of the various States, but the facts 
seem to indicate it is not enough. It is a thing we have to keep work- 
ing on year by year, and we are not making the progress that we 
should hope to make. 


REDUCTION IN FOREST SERVICE BUDGET 


Now, over all we had last year a budget for the entire Forest Service 


of around $7814 million. As the House has reported out the amount 
now, it is about seventy-four million—$74,435,000, That was almost 
a diminution of $4 million in an area where we are going behind as 
far as our resources are concerned year after year. 

My own reaction is pretty much the same—lI shan’t tie up the com- 
mittee’s time with a detailed explanation of each, I have it in the 
statement, which will appear in the record in part, and I suggest that 
the areas of State and private cooperation which have been reestab- 
lished almost in toto by the House—but it was and is a feeling that 
State and private forestry cooperation is a thing that we should 
stimulate and urge, but as has often been the case, the areas that 
need help the most in tending to their own municipal, state, and 
private lands are the areas who are in the greatest need, and to the 
extent that they are in the greatest need they may not be able to have 
the purse to match the various funds, and may need a great deal of 
help, especially in combatting forest pests. 

That is an extremely difficult task i. all areas, including National, 
State, and municipalities, and we will still have, as of the House 
reporting the bill, a reduction of around $486,000 for fire control and 
forest pests. 

We are having a brand new problem in terms of inclement weather 
laying bare the trees and making them more susceptible to particular 
types of beetles and two other insects which I am not able to pro- 
nounce, but they have ravaged a good deal of some of our Southern 
pine, as you probably are aware. It seems that this is an area that 
in the light of this particular problem should be stepped up. 

It is said of the economists who make the predictions that if they 
were all laid end to end, it would be a very good idea, but I am more 
or less at a place where I feel we have to make predictions to be on 
the conservative side. Most of us are aware of the strong conten- 
tions that we may not have to depend upon lumber to the extent we 
have had to in the past, that we have a new age of technological 
advance and plastics, and so forth. 

Unfortunately, we have had great strides in these measures in the 
last decade since 1939, yet our timber use has gone up. It is inter- 
esting to note that where actual uses of lumber have been supplanted 
by uses of aluminum and other light alloys, lumber production has 
gone up despite the discontinuance of wood for these uses, predomi- 
nantly because of the very areas and very companies that were pro- 
viding the metal, their consumption of wood went up. 


REHABILITATION OF FOREST RESOURCES 


Suggesting that technological improvement will bring us to the 
day where dependence upon our forest resources will not be as great 
as now seems to be a hazardous risk. Frankly, I have hoped when 
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President Eisenhower very briefly indicated his willingness and in- 
terest in expanding public works in the event that our economy did 
not bounce back to full employment, as we are faced wth the situation 
at the present time, if such public works are contemplated, I would 
hope to see part of the public works and the term itself broadened 
to include some real rehabilitation of our forest resources, and I 
submit, for example, that this could be much more broad than just 
the forests themselves because the forest problem is intermingled 
with the very element of soil conservation, ably testified to before 
your committee, the provision of watersheds that various forces do 
achieve, and it would not be out of the realm of possibility for an 
expenditure within the next 1 to 5 years of a billion dollars, and 
I know the impact of that statement upon first inspection, but it 
seems the expenditure of a considerable amount will have to take 
place if the gap of our deterioration is going to be overcome. 

in my judgment, gentlemen, I sincerely believe that the presently 
contemplated budget will not only not close that gap, but I fear it 
will accentuate it. 
Thank you, sir. 
Senator Younc. Thank you. Are there any questions? 
Senator ELttenver. No questions. 
Senator Younc. Our next witness is Mr. Noone. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH A. NOONE, NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 






























INSECT 





DETECTION AND ADVISORY SERVICE 





Mr. Noone. Mr. Chairman, Senator Ellender, my name is Joseph 
A. Noone. I am the technical adviser of the National Agricultural 
Chemicals Association whose offices are here in Washington, D. C. 
Our association is composed of manufacturers and formulators of 
agricultural pest-control chemicals such as insecticides, weed killers, 
fungicides, and rodenticides, hereinafter referred to collectively as 
pesticides, 

Members of our association who have plants in all parts of the 
country produce over 90 percent of the basic materials, basic chemi- 
cals, used for pest control and approximately 65 percent of all the 
finished pesticides used by the farmers and growers of this Nation. 

I am appearing here today to present the views of my organization 
in reference to two items on the proposed budget for the Department 
of Agriculture—namely, the amounts to be appropriated for the en- 
forcement of the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act 
and for the Insect Detection and Advisory Service. 

The farmers and growers of this country must use pesticides to 
protect their crops from the ravages of insects, weeds, ewe and 
other pests. Without these materials, they would be unable to pro- 
duce many of our most important crops and could produce others only 
to a limited extent and at a much higher cost. 

In recognition of these facts, growers last year used an estimated 
1,025 million pounds of pesticides. If the growers are to obtain the 
desired benefits from the use of these materials and if the health of 
the Nation is to be adequately protected, it is vital that these materials 
be of high quality and properly labeled as to maner of use. 
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INSECTICIDE, FUNGICIDE, AND RODENTICIDE ACT 


The Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act of 1947 

s the primary control over pesticides. It is enforced by the Pesticide 
Regulation Section, Plant Pest Control Branch, Agricultural Research 
Service, United States Department of Agric ulture. 

The enforcement of this act assures farmers and householders that 
these products will be effective for the purposes for which they are 
sold and, if properly used, constitute no hazard to health or property. 

You have undoubtedly heard remarks on that from other sources. 
lhis act serves to keep from the market ineffective or dangerous prod- 
ucts which if used by the grower, might damage his crop, fail to 
control the insects, weeds, or diseases, which attack it, pose hazards 
to his health and well-being, and generally constitute a public health 
is well as an economic problem. 

We are presently in a revolutionary period in the pest-control field, 
new products are being constantly developed and offered for sale. It 
is vitally important that products of this sort not be put on the market 
until their effectiveness and safety have been established. 

The Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act is intended 
to see that this is not done. We believe that the Pesticide Regulation 
Section has done an outstanding job in the administration and enforce- 
ment of this act with what we consider to be limited funds and 
personnel, 


ENFORCEMENT OF ACT 


The appropriation for the peorntney of this act in 1953 amounted 
to $576,763 and for the fiscal year 1954 to $587,600. The budget, as 
approved by the House of thepends erga allotted $510,837 for this 
activity in the coming 1955 fiscal year. While the total dollar reduc- 
tion involved here, $76,763, may seem "comparatively small, it consti- 
tutes an important part of the total budget. 

We believe that it is in the interests of farmers, householders, and 
the public generally that sufficient funds be made available for the 
adequate enforcement of this law. 

We do not attempt to propose any figure as the proper amount to be 
allocated for this activity. However, in view of the fact that the 
workload upon the agency charged with the enforcement of this act 
is increasing because of the m: uny new products being introduced, we 
believe that the funds for the enforcement of the act should not be 
reduced from present levels. 

Accordingly, we respectfully recommend that the amount appro- 
priated for the enforcement of the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and 
Rodenticide Act be not less than the appropriation for the current 
fiscal year, namely, $587,600. 

While much progress has been made during the last few years in 
the control of various pests, the economic loss due to insects in this 
country is still an amount estimated at approximately $4 billion 
annually. In the past, we have generally waited until the insects 
were present in damaging proportions before attempting to procure or 
use insecticides. In the cases of sudden, unusually severe local infest- 
ations, supplies of insecticide were sometimes exhausted and consider- 
able damage was done by the insects before additional supplies could 
be obtained. 
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PREDICTION OF INSECT OUTBREAKS 


We have now learned sufficient about the life cycles and habits of 
certain insects that we are able to predict with some degree of accuracy 
areas where insect outbreaks will show up at a future date and the 
severity of the infestation. 


ARM YWORM MOTHS 


For example, on the basis of the current reports on the activities of 
armyworm moths in the Southern United States, unusual infestations 
of armyworm can be expected in the Midwest as the season advances. 
We feel sure that the Midwest, probably including your State, will 
run the risk of a severe outbreak. That 1s the way we plot the activi 
ties and can forecast what is going to happen. 

This ability to forecast future insect outbreaks has many advan 
tages. It enables the entomologists to develop the control programs 
to be employed in advance of the infestation, it permits the stockpil- 
ing of materials in the areas to be affected, and permits early treat- 
ment of the infestation when the cost of treatment is at a minimum 
and before serious damage has occurred. 

This forecasting service is based upon periodic surveys made by 
technically trained Federal and State personnel. The field reports 
from individual areas are coordinated and analyzed by the insect 
detection and advisory service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, which then issues summary reports and forecasts. 

The information contained in these reports is disseminated through 
various channels—Federal and State agencies, farm press, radio, and 
other media to advise farmers and growers of the likelihood of serious 
insect infestation in their areas. 

This forecasting service is now applied to the case of boll weevil, 
pink bollworm, armyworm, corn borer, grasshoppers, and certain 
other insects which attack fruits and vegetables. 

It has only been within the last few years that the insect survey 
and forecasting service has been coordinated to any appreciable extent 
on a national scale, although many States have had such services for 
the benefit of their own growers for many years. 

However, it is now recognized that many insect problems cover 
wide areas and that cooperation and coordination of information is 
to the benefit of all growers. The various States participate in this 
program on a matching fund basis. 

For the forecasting service to best serve the growers of this country. 
it is necessary that an adequate number of technically trained person- 
nel be available in various parts of the country to observe insect 
infestation and report them to some control point and that there be a 
sufficient number of trained personnel there to coordinate the infor- 
mation and issue accurate reports promptly for the guidance of the 
growers. 

Time is of great importance since a delay of a few days in getting the 
information collected at one point out to the farmers of surrounding 
areas or those some distance removed can make the difference between 
the latter farmers being prepared and ready to protect their crops and 
losing them to the insects. 
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This insect survey and forecasting activity is now serving an im 
portant function in protecting our food and fiber crops against natu- 
rally occuring insect infestations. It will undoubtedly “supply the 
machinery for the detection, isolation, and control of any infestations 
which an enemy might implant in this country as part of a biological 
warfare offensive. 


ECONOMIC INSECT SURVEY SECTION 


For the 1954 fiscal year $387,600 was appropriated for this activity 
which is conducted by the Economic Insect Survey Section of the Pl ant 
Pest Control Branch, C rop Regulatory Programs, United States 
Department of Agriculture. The budget for fiscal year 1955 as sub- 

nitted to the House of Represent: itives provided $366,800 for this 
tivity. However, these funds were reduced to $300,000 oy the House 
yf Representatives. 

We believe that this is a very worthwhile service of the Federal 
Government and one which cannot be carried on by any organization 
other than the Federal Government. We believe that for reasons 
given this activity should not be curtailed to any appreciable extent 
from present levels. 

Accordingly, we respectfully recommend that the appropriation for 
the insect detection and advisory service be at least equivalent to the 
current fiscal year appropriation, namely, $387,600. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Youne. Is that all you have? 

Mr. Noone. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youna. Are there any questions / 

Senator ExLtenper. No questions. 

Senator Younae. Th: ae? you very much. 

Mr. Noone. Thank you, sir. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Senator Youna. We will have inserted in the record at this point 
several telegrams which have been received in support of this appro- 
priation; also a letter from the Chemical Specialties Manufacturers 
Association signed by Mr. H. W. Hamilton, secretary; and a letter 
from the New York Pest Control Association, signed by Mr. J. J. Hess, 
president. 

(The communications referred to follow :) 


OKLAHOMA CiTy, OKtA., May 1, 1954. 
SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COM MITTER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C: 
(Attention: Senator Milton R. Young.) 

Che members of Oklahoma Pest Control Association feel that it would be false 
economy to reduce the appropriation ror the administration and enforcement of 
the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act; the budget approved by 
the House has reduced this appropriation $77,000. We hope that this cut can 
be restored. 

Harotp SCHNORRENBERG, 
President, Oklahoma Pest Control. 
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LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 3, 1954. 
Senator MILTon R. YounG, 


Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building: 


Earnestly request the Senate of the United States Congress to restore the 


appropriation for the administration and enforcement of the Federal Insecticide 
Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act to not less than the 1954 appropriation of 
$587,600. 
J. HArvey STurRGrEON, 
Sturgeon Pest Control. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 1, 1954. 
SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 
Senate Office Building: 
(Attention: Senator Milton R. Young.) 
We earnestly request the Senate of the United States to restore appropria- 
tion for the enforcement of Federal Insecticide Act to at least 1954 appropriation 
Rose EXTERMINATOR Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


New York, N. Y., April 30, 1954. 
SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
(Attention of Senator Milton R. Young.) 


Urge you to restore appropriations for enforcement of the Federal Insecticide, 
Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act to the level of 1954. It should be increased for 
the health and protection of the people. 

CHARLES POMERANTZ, 
Discoverer of “Rickettsial Pow.” 


PorTLAND, OreG., May 1, 1954. 
SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COM MITTEE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
(Attention of Senator Milton R. Young.) 

I earnestly request the Senate of the United States Congress to restore the 
appropriations for the administration and enforcement of the Federal Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act to not less than the 1954 appropriations of 
$587,600. In my opinion it is of major importance to our industry that the ad- 
ministration and enforcement of the Federal act be maintained at their present 
level or even increased in intensity and scope. 

CLAUDE M. Snow, 
District Director, Northwest National Pest Control Association, Inc. 





Los ANGELES, Cauir., May 1, 1954. 
SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 
Senate Office Building: 
(Attention of Senator Milton R. Young.) 


Strongly recommend that cut in budget for Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenti- 
cide Act be restored. 


J. WINFRED GUNN, 
President, Hollywood Termite Control Co. 
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SPRINGFIELD, On10, May 8, 1954. 
SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 
Senate Office Building: 
‘Attention of Senator Milton R. Young.) 


Administration and enforcement of the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and 
Rodenticide Act is vitally important to every citizen of the United States of 
America. Recommend budgetary level higher than 1954. 

B. G. BERGER, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ohio Pest Control Operators Association; 
Director, NPCA. 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 3, 1954. 
SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEF : 
(Attention of Senator Milton R. Young.) 

We request your assistance persuading Senate to maintain the appropriation 
for the administration and enforcement of the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, 
and Rodenticide Act to its 1953 level of $587,600. 

Syracuse CHEMICAL Co. 
I. B. CRANCROSS. 


Derrort, Micu., May 8, 1594. 
SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COM MITTEE, 


Senate Office Building: 
(Attention: Senator Milton R. Young.) 


On behalf of the pest-control cooperators of Michigan, Ohio, and Kentucky, I 
would urge that the Senate of the United States Congress restore the appro- 
priations for the administration and enforcement of the Federal Insecticide, 
Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act to not less than 1954 appropriations of $587,600. 

NATIONAL Pest CONTROL ASSOCIATION, 
HARLEM B. Ives, Regional Vice President. 


Lona IsLtAnp City, N. Y., May 8, 1954. 
Hon. MILTon R. Youna, 
Chairman of Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
Senate Office Building: 

We respectfully urge the Senate to increase the appropriation for enforcement 
of the Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act for the fiscal year 1955 to 
$625,000. 

New chemicals increased number of products and larger volume make a mini- 
mum budget of this size essential. 

West DISINFECTING Co., 
L. J. OPPENHEIMER, 
Vice President and Secretary. 


CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
New York, N. Y., April 30, 1954. 
Hon. Sryies Bripces, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Everarp H. Smitru, 
Clerk, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0. 
Hon. Mirron R. Youna, 
Chairman of Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Sm: The Chemical Specialties Manufacturers Association represents over 
300 companies. Among them are a large number of the manufacturers of house- 
hold and industrial insecticides and disinfectants. The products of those com- 
panies come within the regulations of the Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenti- 
cide Act. 
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It has come to our attention that the House of Representatives reduced the 
recommended appropriation for the enforcement of the Insecticide, Fungicide, 
and Rodenticide Act to $510,837. The 1954 budget we learn was $587,600. This 
reduction is serious. 

The enforcement of this act is not a function that is less when there are no 
major hostilities. It is even more important to enforce this act during periods 
of vigorous competition. Proper enforcement prevents fraud, protects the public 
health, insures the production of crops, and protects the foodstuffs after harvest. 

It isrecommended that the amount of money appropriated for the enforcement 
of this act should not be reduced hut should be increased to $625,000 to take care 
of the increased problems and obligations of those dealing with enforcement, 

Respectfully yours, 
H. W. Hami.ron, Secretary. 


New York Pest Conrrot Association, INc., 
New York, N. Y., April 30, 1954. 
SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Attention: Senator Milton R. Young.) 

Drar SENATOR YouNnG: On behalf of this association representing 26 of the 
largest pest-control concerns in the New York area, we desire to protest the con- 
templated reduction in appropriation for the administration and enforcement 
of the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act. 

The important work involyed would be severely hampered by the proposed 
reduction and we respectfully request that the allotted funds be not less than 
the 1954 appropriation of $587,600. 

Very truly yours, 
J. J. Hess, President. 


POSITION OF DEPARTMENT 


Senator Youne. I received a letter from Secretary Benson setting 
forth the Department’s position with reference to action taken by the 
House on the United States Department of Agriculture appropria- 
tion bill, and at this point I would like to have it inserted in the 
record. We will insert the letter and the accompanying data from the 
Department of Agriculture. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, May 8, 1954. 
Hon. Mitton R. Youne, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR YOUNG: In accordance with our usual practice and your infor- 
mal request, we are writing you at this time regarding the Department of Agri- 
culture appropriation bill, 1955, as passed by the House. At the outset, let me 
express my appreciation for the patience and courtesy with which you and the 
other members of the subcommittee have discussed the budget for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with representatives of this Department during the 4 weeks 
of the hearings. We feel that we had an opportunity to explain fully the Presi- 
dent’s budget as it relates to agriculture, together with the justification and ex- 
planation of proposed changes. 

The bill as it passed the House provides a total of $720,062,154 in annual ap- 
propriations for regular activities, an increase of $21,370,841 above the budget 
estimate of $698,691,313. The amounts authorized for loan programs include an 
increase of $45 million for rural electrification loans above the budget figure. 
These changes are outlined in more detail in a statement already available to the 
committee, prepared by our staff in collaboration with yours. A copy of the 
statement is attached for your convenience, 
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As you know, the House restored a number of reductions which were proposed 
in the budget. These reductions were recommended only after lengthy study 
and consideration in the Department involving detailed discussions over a period 
of many weeks with the officials responsible for the various phases of the work. 
A number of the reductions were made possible by savings due to internal re- 
organization and changed conditions, Others were proposed in line with the 
policy stated in the President's budget message, as follows: 

“This budget marks the beginning of a movement to shift to State and local 
governments and private enterprise, Federal activities which can be more ap- 
propriately and more efficiently carried on in that way.” 

State and local agencies and individuals can and should assume a greater 
share of the control and responsibility for these programs, particularly where 
the preblems are State and local in character. Let me emphasize again that the 
proposed reductions were not due to any lack of appreciation or support for the 
activities involved, but represent an effort to adjust Federal, State, and local 
sharing of financial responsibilities more nearly in line with their respective 
interests. 

We believe that the President’s budget represents a balanced program for 
agriculture, and with the few exceptions discussed later in this letter, the 
reductions proposed in the budget represent areas of work which can be reduced 
or financed in some other way. Therefore, we recommend that the Senate give 
further consideration to adopting the budget reductions restored by the House. 


ACQUISITION OF NATIONAL FOREST LANDS 


The Honse restored $75,000 for acquisition of lands under the Weeks Act 
which had been proposed for elimination in the budget, in accordance with the 
general policy of minimizing further increases of landholdings by the Federal 
Government. The needed blecking up of national forest ownership and acquisi- 
tion of particularly troublesome key areas can be done as opportunity affords 
under authorized land exchange procedures without an appropriation of funds 
under the Weeks Act. 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE OPERATIONS 


The House restored budget reductions of $1,077,671 in funds for area offices 
and $800,000 in lieu of the proposed sale of soil and land-use maps to farmers. 
Under the proposed decrease of $1,077,671 in the budget, a reduction in the 
number of area offices from 326 to 236 was contemplated. This would be accoimn- 
plished by rearranging the territories served by each area office so that each 
would have administrative and supervisory responsibility for an average of 14 
work units instead of the present average of 10. We believe this can be done 
without materially affecting the work in the work units. With respect to 
restoration of $800,000 by the House for continuing to furnish free maps, we 
believe that, consistent with the policy which Congress expressed in title V of 
the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1952, these maps could be sold to the 
farmers and ranchers who use them. 

The House also provided an increase of $2,190,000 for new soil-conservation 
districts. This would provide assistance to the new districts at approximately 
the same level as is now being provided, on the average, in existing districts. 
However, it is believed that through adjustments in the staffs assigned to exist- 
ing districts, particularly those where work has been carried on for a number 
of years, it will be possible within the amount requested in the. budget to furnish 
assistance in getting work in these new districts under way, 

The budget estimates for 1955 contemplated the negotiation of cooperative 
agreements with State and local agencies for the operation of nine nurseries 
which had been selected for testing grass and legumes believed to have promise 
for erosion control and conservation farming and to produce foundation seed 
for movement into commercial channels. The budget included $240,000 for the 
acquisition of observational plant materials needed for the work of the Service. 
In this connection the House committee report (p. 8) states: 

“In accordance with the plan adopted last year for a substantial reduction in 
the soil-conservation nursery program, the Department will have turned over to 
States or local agencies all but 9 of its original 24 nurseries by the end of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. Of the 9 nurseries which are being retained under Federal 
control to serve as permanent experimental stations in the various areas of the 
country, 5 will be operated by non-Federal cooperating agencies where satisfac- 
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tory working agreements have been worked out. The remaining four will con- 
tinue to be onerated as research and observational faciilties by the Department.” 

The estimated included $30,000 for each of these 4 nurseries which the 
House commitiee has directed should be retained wnd operated as Federal nur- 
series. Since all of the materials now growing in the nurseries should be cared 
for until they are used or otherwise disposed of, and the buildings, grounds, and 
equipment will have to be maintained, the amount of $30,000 for each nursery is 
inadequate. If these 4 nurseries are to be retained as Federal nurseries it 
would be necessary in 1955 to shift approximately $120,000 from the amount pro- 
vided for assistance to soil-conservation districts in order to provide the mini- 
mum level of efficient operations during the period of transition from production 
nurseries to merely research and observational nurseries as contemplated by the 
House committee. 

FLOOD PREVENTION 


The House added $1,243,000 to the budget for flood-control operations in the 11 
authorized watersheds. The bud7et estimate of $5,739,000, together with unob- 
ligated balances brought forward from the fiscal year 1953 of $1,033,755, would 
permit operations in the authorized watersheds at the same level as the current 
fiscal year. The progress which can be made each year in installing works of 
improvement depends to a very great extent on the ability of local people and 
governing bodies to provide their share of funds, easements, or other cost-sharing 
equivalents. Over the history of the program, substantial balances have re- 
mained at the end of each fiscal year and it is entirely likely that some funds 
will remain unused on June 30,1954. The increase above the budget inserted by 
the House, therefore, does not appear necessary to insure continued progress in 
carrying out operations under the flood control acts in these watersheds. 


SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


The 1955 budget estimate for this program was $68 million, which eliminated 
funds for direct rurchases of commodities by the Denartment under section 6 
of the National School Lunch Act. The House added $15,464,000 to the esti- 
mate, which would make the total Federal appropriation $83,464,000 in 1955. I 
wish to emphasize that the budget estimate does not contemplate a curtailment in 
the total size of the school lunch program. We strongly believe in the need to 
maintain this essential program which has been making such an effective contri- 
bution to the health and well-being of our children and to the broadening of 
markets for agricultural commodities. Under our budget plans for next year, we 
anticipate that the total Federal support of the program will be greater in 1955 
than in 1954. We estimate that Federal contributions, including section 32 
commodities, may be as much as $218 million in 1955 compared to about $206 
million in 1954. 

The budget takes into account the availability to schools of increased quanti- 
ties of various desirable surplus foods to be provided under section 32. We ex- 
pect that many products having a high nutritional value will continue to be 
distributed to the schools. Cash payments to the States will not, of course, be 
reduced but will remain in the same total amount as in 1954. To the extent that 
increased quantities of section 32 commodities go into the school lunch program, 
it lessens the load of purchases which the school authorities themselves have to 
make and frees their funlds to buy the kind of commodities that will assure 
proper nutritional diets. Thus, local schools will have a great deal of flexibility 
to buy those items they need to go with the commodities donated by the Federal 
Government. They have the authority to spend the Federal cash allotments, 
which must be spent exclusively for food, to meet their local requirements. In 
view of the anticipated increase in donated commodities, and the ability of the 
schools to purchase commodities of the types needed for well-balanced meals, we 
see no need for the continuation of section 6 purchases next year. Therefore, we 
recommend an appropriation of $68 million for 1955. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The House bill adds $200,000 for salaries and expenses of the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration. The House committee report states that “the additional 
funds are provided to handle the recommended increases for loan authorization 
relative to the electrification program, and to expedite the handling of the large 
backlog of loan appiications on hand.” The savings indicated in the budget for 
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he Rural Electrification Administration resulted from consolidation of func- 
tions within REA, the streamlining of procedures, and the placing of more re- 
sponsibility on the borrowers, primarily for financial audit work. These changes 
were made after lengthy study by the Administrator of the Rural Electrification 
\dministration and have since been presented to your committee. We believe 
hat the budget estimate for this appropriation will be adequate to handle not 
only the needed level of electrification and telephone loans but also to expedite 
action on the backlog of loan applications on hand. 


FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION 


Since the budget estimates were submitted, action has been taken to restore the 
25 percent cost-of-living differential to employees in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 

lands. In the case of the Farmers’ Home Administration, this unanticipated 
ost would amount to $92,000 and, accordingly, should be taken into account at 
his time. However, the appropriation in the House bill for FHA salaries and 
expenses is $1,500,000 over the budget estimate. We believe that the reorganiza- 
tion plans of the Farmers’ Home Administration are sound and that, except for 
the item mentioned above, the budget estimate for 1955 is adequate to serve the 
ipplicants and borrowers in a capable and efficient manner. 

Attached is a statement discussing several of the comments included in the 
House report on this item. 


RETENTION OF CERTAIN HOUSE RESTORATIONS 


In two other instances, changed circumstances since the submission of the 
hudget impel us to urge retention of budget reductions restored by the House. 
These are as follows: 

Tuberculosis and brucellosis indemnities.—Brucellosis eradication activities 
have increased substantially this year. Although some increase was anticipated 
last fall, the extent of acceleration of the program did not hecome apparent 
until after the first of the calendar year 1954. Many of the States have responded 
to the urgings of Public Health officials to eliminate brucellos's from herds pro- 
ducing for fluid milk distributions. There is every evidence that this increased 
activity will continue. 

Also, this Department desires to encourage the culling of low producers from 
dairy herds as a means of reducing uneconomic production. One of the appro- 
priate ways of accomplishing this is to eliminate brucellosis and. tuberculosis 
reactor animals. It appears likely that Federal participation in indemnity pay- 
ments would assist in reaching this objective. A‘ 

In view of the increased demand for brucellosis eradication and the benefits 
of culling through elimination of tuberculosis and brucellosis reactors, the 
Department has concluded that it should concur in the House action in pro- 
viding $873,500 for these indemnities. However, it should be understood that 
the earmarking of $1 million for indemnity payments in the House committee 
report will require a reduction of Federal technical services in support of these 
programs by $126,500. This would result in the loss of some 30 technical employ- 
ees engaged in brucellosis milk ring testing, blood testing, and calf vaccination 
in 11 States. These services are of the utmost importance to the success of 
the work, and represent a type of technical assistance which the Department is 
in the best position to render; for this reason, no reduction in operating expenses 
was proposed in the budget. We therefore urge that the Department not be 
directed to divert operating funds to supplement the amount of $873,500 pro- 
vided in the House bill for indemnities. 

Intensified fire protection in southern California watersheds.—The 1955 budget 
for the item “National forest protection and management” under the Forest Serv- 
ce proposed reductions totaling $2,026,700, including $228,000 for the activity 
‘Additional measures to accelerate flood prevention.” These funds have been 
used in the national forests, primarily to intensify fire protection o» steep moun- 
tain lands directly above the flood-control reservoirs and debris-control basins, and 
above urban and suburban developments and farmlands in the Los Angeles and 
Santa Ynez watersheds in California. Small amounts have been used in other 
ipproved watersheds for measures which contribute to runoff and erosion control. 

The House restored $200,000 of this reduction. In view of the serious forest 
fires which occurred in southern California during December and January, this 
increase would provide for substantial continnation of fire-control work now 
underway in the Los Angeles and Santa Ynez River watersheds. This restora- 
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tion by the House would permit the Forest Service to meet the emergency situa- 
tion which arose after the budget was developed and will help reduce emergency 
fire fighting costs in the future. 


HOUSE REDUCTIONS BELOW BUDGET ESTIMATES 


In each case where the House made reductions below the budget, we have again 
reviewed the situation to determine the current necessity for the funds originally 
requested. We believe that in several instances we will be able to operate 
satisfactorily with the amounts provided by the House. In other cases, however, 
the reductions are such that we must urgently request their restoration by the 
Senate in order that essential services and responsibilities of great importance 
to agriculture may not be jeopardized. Separate statements in support of our 
request for restorations are attached for your consideration. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 


In only two instances do we find it necessary to request reconsideration of 
House changes in the appropriation language submitted in the budget. In the 
ease of the Crop Insurance Corporation, the House committee approved the 
language to charge direct costs of loss adjusters for crop inspections and loss 
adjustments to premium income, but did not approve a similar proposal for 
commissions on new sales. This could cause a serious restriction in the number 
of farmers insured and would jeopardize the retention of good insurance agents 
if their earning power were so limited. In the case of the agricultural conserva- 
tion program, the House bill prohibits use of $55 million of the advance author- 
ization “until a final program has been adopted relative to the use of acreage 
diverted from production.” In the budget proposal, however, a program of only 
$195 million is to be announced “unless or until the Secretary has announced, as 
a condition of eligibility for price support, limitations on the use of lands being 
diverted from crops under acreage allotments in 1955.” The House committee 
report states that the $55 million shall be placed in reserve until the Congress has 
adopted a program relative to the use of lands diverted from production. We 
strongly recommend that the budget language be restored in order to assure 
timely announcement of the ACP 1955 program adapted to meet current problems 
of diverted acres. 

Separate statements are attached explaining in more detail the necessity for 
restoring the budget language in these two instances, 

We will be happy to furnish any additional information which may be of 


assistance to the committee in connection with Senate action on the Department 
of Agriculture appropriation bill. 
Sincerely yours, 


E. T. Benson, Secretary. 
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AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS, 1955 


AGRICULTURE RESEARCH SERVICE 
PLANT AND ANIMAL DISEASE AND PEST CONTROL 
(House hearings, pt. 2, p. 522) 
Appropriation, 1954 (comparable with 1955 budget estimates) $17, 920, 650 


Budget estimate, 1955 -% a 15, 000, 000 
House bill, 1955_- etal . sehen - = 17, 461, 380 


House increase hanes nce ont -.. +2, 461, 380 


Page 38, line 10: The net increase of $2,461,380, provided in the House bill con- 
sists of increases and decreases compared with the budget as follows: 


Total increases above budget aS canon de ee Ooo, 100 
Total decreases below budget... __—- ah ~  sidhihenaeneay ania — 428, 720 


Net increase i i 2, 461, 380 


The activities affected by the House reductions of $428,720 below the budget, 
and the Department’s recommendations for restoration of certain of the cuts, 
are summarized below: 


Budget Decreases in | Restoration 
> . 
Program estimate House bill requested 


- —— — — ——$$____.. 


Hall seale eradication 
Insect detection and advisory service ri 
Emergency outbreaks of insects and plant diseases (con- | 
tingency fund) 500, 000 — 100, 000 
2, 


Plant pest control 
= 


$104, 300 —$35, 200 +$35, 200 
366, 800 | — 66, 800 +-66, 800 


532, 250 —21, 413 


Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act 
? 686, 400 —86, 400 +86, 400 


Plant quarantine 
Animal] disease and pest control: 
Eradicating scabies | 
Eradicating cattle ticks | 
Control of manufacture, importations, shipment, and | 
marketing of viruses, serums, toxins, ete | 


173, 954 —18, 547 +18, 547 
385, 109 — 58, 552 +58, 552 


5A0, 282 | —4l, +41, 808 


Total . ~428, +307, 307 


The effect of these reductions would be as follows: 

(1) Decrease of $35,200 for Hall seale eradication—This reduction would 
jeopardize a carefully planned program aimed at the complete eradication of this 
pest from the United States. New treatments and improved procedures have 
made possible a schedule which should lead to the elimination of known infesta- 
tions in a 2-year period. Thereafter a survey and cleanup operation can be con- 
tinued at greatly reduced costs. Although the Hall seale first appeared in this 
country at the USDA plant introduction garden at Chico, Calif., the State of 
California has contributed substantially to this eradication effort. 

(2) Decrease of $66,800 for insect detection and advisory service.—The re- 
duction would prevent the Department from cooperating fully with the States in 
obtaining survey information indicative of expected pest abundance. An effec- 
tive nationwide insect survey is fundamental to a sound program of pest control. 
The cotton insect, corn borer, and similar surveys are in great demand by farmers 
who use the information to determine what insecticides to use for effective con- 
trol, and when to apply them. The information is used by industry to determine 
in advance where and in what quantity insecticides are needed. 

(3) Decrease of $86,400 for plant quarantines.—This reduction would necessi- 
tate a decrease of approximately 24 inspectors. It would be the equivalent of 
closing out plant quarantine protection at two ports handling a large volume of 
imports. 

The reduction is particularly serious at this time because of action taken by 
customs during the past year whereby the inspection of incoming passengers’ 
baggage by that agency has been drastically curtailed. This places additional 
responsibility on plant quarantine inspectors. Passengers’ baggage represents 
the most likely avenue for the entry of foreign pests, thousands of which are 
intercepted in baggage each year. 
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The reduction would increase the threat of entry of such destructive pests as 
the citrus blackfly, the golden nematode and many other foreign insects, plant 
diseases, nematodes, and snails which are arriving at our borders daily. Expe 
rience through the years has demonstrated that when such pests become estab 
lished in this country their control cun require the expenditure of large sums 
annually by the Federal and State Governments, as well as by the growers. 

(4) Decrease of $18,547 for scabies eradication—The reduction would 
seriously endanger the work now in progress and accomplishments already made. 
it would result in the loss of five inspectors from the States of Louisiana and 
Mississippi, the only States with more than one inspector. 

An intensive campaign for the eradication of sheep scabies in these States 
is now under way. They are the principal reservoirs of infection. Im many in 
stances, reinfections appearing in several of the western sheep raising States 
where it has been eradicated after many years of extensive work at tremendous 
cost have been traced back to these States. The success of this allout campaign 
is largely dependent upon locating and cleaning up infection at its source. 

Furthermore since submission of the 1955 budget, there have been serious 
outbreaks of psoroptic cattle scabies—which may also affect sheep—in 15 
counties in the States of Arizona, California, Colorado, Missouri, Oklahoma, and 
Texas, where this type of cattle scabies had not been reported for many years. 
Some years ago it was brought under control after an extensive and costly co 
operative eradication campaign. This decrease can well result in the failure 
to follow through on the well planned scabies control and eradication program 
now under way and allow this highly contagious disease to spread to free areas 
causing extensive economic loss to our cattle industry. 

(5) Decrease of $58,552 for cattle tick eradication.—Of this reduction, $38,552 
would be applied in Texas and would result in loss of 8 Federal inspectors. 

Ticks have been eradicated in the United States, except for a narrow area 
along the Mexican border which is constantly reinfested by random and hap- 
hazard crossing of Mexican livestock. The restriction of ticks to this area 
which is under Federal quarantine, is a protection to the entire livestock in- 
dustry of the United States. Last year Congress provided an increase of $95,000 
to met this urgent need. The reduction in inspection personnel would result in 
inadequate protection. It is unlikely that Mexico will accomplish tick eradica- 
tion at an early date. 

It would be necessary to apply $20,000 of the reduction to Puerto Rico thus 
slowing down the good progress that has been made in eradication in recent 
months. 

(6) Decrease of $41,808 for control of manufacture, importation, shipment, 
and marketing of viruses, serums, tovins, etc.—This reduction would necessitate 
the elimination of the detailed inspection now afforded the new modified live 
virus vaccines produced for the prevention of hog cholera. Congress provided 
an increase of $30,000 for this insnection for the fiscal year 1954; the actual cost 
of this inspection approximates $40,000 a year. Any reduction in the inspection 
given the manufacture of these products could result in dangerous products being 
produced which would cause tremendous losses to the swine industry. 

These modified vaccines were used to vaccinate approximately one-third of the 
Nation’s pig crop in the past year. They may eventually replace the live virus 
presently used for this purpose. 

The amounts in the budget for the above items are necessary for the main- 
tenance of adequate effectiveness in these control and quarantine programs. 
The Department urgently requests the restoration of these funds, 


MEAT INSPECTION 


(House hearings, pt. 2, p. 579) 


Appropriation, 1954 (comparable with 1955 budget estimate) $14, 190, 000 


Budget estimate, 1955 14, 325, 000 
House bill, 1955 weteiidats 14, 190, 000 
House reduction ; —135, 000 


Pace 4, line 7: The House, in anproving $14,190,000 for this item, made a re- 
duction of $135,000 below the budget estimate. 

The House committee report, page 5, contains the following statement relative 
to this item: 
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“The committee recommends $14,190,000 for this program for 1955, a continua- 
tion of the level of operation for 1954. This is a decrease of $135,000 from the 
budget. Latest statistics available to the committee indicate a gradual decrease 
in volume of federally inspected meat instead of an increase as indicated in De- 
partment testimony.” 

Elimination of the proposed increase of $135,000 for 31 additional inspectors 
at meatpacking plants would adversely affect production lines, because of the 
necessity for the plants to adjust their production rates to the ability of the De- 
partment to furnish inspection service. This is particularly significant because 
it means that operations might not be able to proceed at maximum rates during 
the seasons of the greatest production and might have an unfortunate adverse 
effect upon livestock prices in those areas of large livestock concentration, just 
at the time when market prices for live animals tend to reach a breaking point 
as a result of large seasonal runs. Inspection work is integrated with production 
facilities and is an essential part of the production lines. Meatpackers and 
processors shipping products in interstate or foreign commerce must have Fed- 
eral meat inspection under the meat-inspection laws. The Federal Government 
has the respons:bility to provide a sufticient number of inspectors so that the 
packers may conduct their production in an orderly and efficient manner. 

The Budget proposed an increase of $135,000 to meet the increasing inspection 
load which is anticipated due to increases in (@) number of inspected establish- 
ments; (b) number of locations: and (c) volume and kind of meat inspected 

The upward trend in the number of federally inspected packing plants is shown 
by the following data: June 30, 1953, 1,019; March 1, 1954, 1,044. 

Some upward trend in the number of cities and towns where Federal meat 
inspection is required is also anticipated. In addition, the March 1, 1954, 
summary of the livestock and meat situation, approved by the Department’s 
Outlock and Situation Board contains the following statement: 

“The January inventory of meat animals indicates a large supply of meat in 
the future, particularly in the latter part of this year and in 1955.” 

With the exception of swine and horses, there has been an increase in the 
number of animals slaughtered during the first 8 months of the 1954 fiscal year 
compared with the similar period in 1953. Cattle and calves have been 
slaughtered at a rate of about 30 percent above the peak production in previous 
years while swine slaughter has decreased. The decrease in the number of 
swine slaughtered does not compensate for the increase in the number of 
cattle slaughtered. Because of the nature of inspection required and the 
problems encountered, more inspectors are required to inspect a given number 
of cattle than are needed for other livestock. 

The budget estimate is all the more necessary because in the fiscal year 1955, 
many inspectors will receive mandatory longevity pay increases in that year. 
Since about 97 percent of appropriated funds are spent for personal services, 
sezvings in other costs could offset only a small portion of the cost of longevity 
increases. 

The Department urgently recommends restoration of the proposed increase of 
$135,000. 


Foot-aANp-MouTH AND OTHER CONTAGIOUS DISEASES OF ANIMALS AND POULTRY, 
RESEARCH 
(House hearings, pt. 2, p. 619) 
Appropriation, 


Budget estimate, 
House bill, 1955 


House reduction —334, 000 


Page 7, line 5: The House, in approving $1,800,000 for this item, made a reduc- 
tion of $334,000 below the budget estimate. 

The proposed reduction would severely curtail research on foot-and-mouth 
disease to be conducted at Plum Island, N. Y., in facilities to be transferred to 
the Department by the Army Chemical Corps at the close of the current fiscal 
year. This 16 percent decrease in total funds represents a cut in actual research 
work of about 33 percent, because 58 percent of the amount requested is for 
support services; that is, for protective measures to prevent escape of the virus 
and for water transportation and other costs necessary because of the island 
location. These factors make it necessary to apply most of the reduction to 
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the research work itself. The application of the House cut is shown in the 
following table: 


Distribution of 
House cut 


House bill | — 


Support | Actual 
services | research 


Budget 
estimate 


vices $757, 600 $718, 600 $17, 000 22, 000 
ation: Ferry services for transportation of | 
el, anxiliary boat service for movement of | 
es, trav sportation of animals, ete 490, 000 425, 000 25, 000 000 
rimental animals and feed 416. 000 286, 000 000 
Equipment, utilities, supplies, ete | 470, 400 370, 400 53, 000 7,000 


\rotal.... 2, 134, 000 1, 890, 000 95, 000 139, 090 
| 34,000 


| 


As indicated in the foregoing table only a very small part of the reduction 
can be applied to the cost of personal services and to transportation costs which 
tocether make up over one-half of the budget estimate. ‘Two-thirds of the per- 
sonal services cost is for guards, fire protection personnel, electricians, engi- 
neers, and other craftsmen required for the operation of the substantial facili- 
ties already on the island. Transportation costs are relatively fixed because 
of the need for operating the 5-day-a-week ferry service to the island ($250,000) 
and auxiliary boat service for Saturday and Sunday and for emergencies (around 
$10,000), so that most of the reduction in this category would have to be 
applied to the amount available for transportation of animals needed for the 
research work. There would be a reduction of approximately one-third in the 
number of animals that could be bought and used in the laboratory. This would 
greatly reduce the efficiency and effectiveness of the research work. 

Food-and-mouth disease has existed almost continuously in Mexico since 
December 1946 and there was an outbreak in Canada in 1952-53 within 50 to 
60 mites of the Montana-North Dakota border. The introduction of this dreaded 
disease into this country could cause tremendous losses and disruption of trade, 
due to necessity for stringent quarantines. It has been estimated that a wide- 
spread, uncontrolled outbreak of the disease in the United States at this time 
could result in the loss of as much as one-fourth of the normal supplies of meat, 
milk, and other important animal products. The proposed reduction will 
greatly curtail the effectiveness of the research program, which is directed 
toward developing better means of protection of the livestock industry from 
this disease. 

In the interest of getting this new work under way at a minimum level as 
quickly as possible, the Department strongly recommends restoration of the 
House reduction of $334,000. 


FEepERAL ExtENSION SERVICE 
PENALTY MAIL 
(House hearings, pt. 2, pp. 684, 696) 


Appropriation, 1954 (comparable with 1955 budget estimate)... $1, 685, 000 


Budget estimate, 1955....___- : i a ames. a ee ee 
RS : eae : 1, 885, 000 


House reduction ; f 115, 000 


Page 8, line 5: The House decreased by $115,000 the estimate for cost of 
penalty mail for cooperative extension agents. 

The amount carried in the House bill would not be sufficient to place the 
costs of mailings on a 12-month basis nor does it make any provision for a heavier 
volume of mail due to the increased workload resulting from the redirected 
and enlarged program in the States. It is estimated over 60 million pieces of 
penalty indicia matter will be mailed by cooperative extension employees during 


Onn 


the fiseal year 1955. County agricultural agents, home demonstration agents, 
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4-H Club agents, and other cooperative extension workers are called upon to 
give instruction in the entire field of agriculture and home economics to farmers, 
homemakers, and rural boys and girls. In order to reach as many farm people 
as possible and render the help they request, it is essential to mail them im- 
portant timely information issued by the Department and the land-grant col- 
leges. Bulletins and circulars are sent out to assist farm families in furthering 
their programs in food production, preservation, conservation, the production 
of feeds, livestock, poultry and poultry products, in the production and manage 
ment of crops, in forest management, in home improvement, nutrition, and 
clothing, in community development, cooperative enterprises, and related fields 
of endeavor. Administrative and operational mailings are necessarily heavy 
in meeting the requirements of such vast programs and are essential to the 
effectiveness of extension work. 

The Department therefore urges restoration of the House reduction of $115,000 


Forest SERVICE 
CONTROL OF FOREST PESTS 


(House hearings, pt. 2, pp. 767, 771-789) 


i 
White pine 
blister rust 
control 


Forest pest 


control Total 


$5, 286, 354 


Appropriation, 1954 (comparable with 1955 budget estimate) _- $2, 986, 35 $2, 300, 000 | 


Budget estimate, 1955__- 2, 430,000 | 2, 585, 000 | 5, O15, 000 
House bill, 1955 e |  21.650,000 2’ 150, 000 4, 800, 000 


House change (net) eben ee +220, 000 


—435, 000 | —215, 000 


Page 12, lines 20 and 23: The House reduced the budget estimate for carrying 
out the Forest Pest Control Act from $2,585,000 to $2,150,000, a decrease of 
$435,000. 

This reduction would make it impossible to take the measures necessary for 
control of the present dangerous forest-insect epidemics. Because of the un- 
usually high level of rapidly spreading bark beetle epidemic it was not possible 
to make adequate provision for spruce budworm control work in several im- 
portant areas of the West in the 1955 budget. These spruce budworm epidemics 
are gradually killing large volumes of timber over widsespread areas. Unless 
the House reduction is restored, it will probably be necessary to defer for an 
indefinite time, or perhaps abandon, efforts to control some of these budworm 
infestations affecting such areas as Idaho, Montana and New Mexico. 

The reduction of $435,000 would also have the following effects on planned 
control work in the fiscal year 1955: 

1. It would be necessary to curtail the attack on the two major spruce 
bark beetle projects in the Idaho-Montana areas, and in southwestern Colo- 
rado, thus deferring some work which should be done in fiscal year 1955. 
Such postponement is bound to increase losses, and result in an increase in 
ultimate control costs much larger than the amount of the reduction by the 
House. 

2. It would make it necessary to eliminate several smaller projects on the 

gamble that natural controls may prevent the epidemic spreading. If the 
gamble is lost, the damage, plus the ultimate cost of control, will greatly 


exceed the proposed restoration of $435,000. 


3. It will wipe out the small reserve for unforeseen outbreaks that was 
included in the budget estimate. 
In view of the above, it is strongly recommended that the House reduction of 
$435,000 for forest pest control activities be restored. 
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AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM SERVICE 
AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
(P. 22, lines 14 to 17) 


The budget contained the following language : 

‘But a program of only $195 million shall be announced unless or until the 
Secretary has announced, as a condition of eligibility for price support, limita- 
tions on the use of land being diverted from crops under acreage allotments 
n 1955 = 

The House deleted this language and inserted the following: 

But of this amount not more than $195 million may be used until a final 

ram has been adopted relative to the use of acreage diverted from 
production.” 

The House report, pages 9 and 10, contains the following comment with respect 

the change in language recommended by the committee : 

“An advance authorization of $250 million for the 1955 crop year is approved, 
as recommended in the budget estimate submitted in House Document No, 352. 
The language in the accompanying bill provides that $55 million of this amount 
shall be placed in reserve until the Congress has adopted a program relative to 
the use of lands diverted from production. 

“The committee recognizes the urgent need for the adoption of a program 

esigned to remove acreage from crop production and place these acres in a soil- 
conserving status. This will not only be an effective means of reducing further 
accumulations of commodity surpluses, but will also contribute to a balanced 
program of farming needed to assure a productive agriculture which, in the 
near future, will be called upon to meet the increased food requirements of a 
population growing at a rate of 2.6 million each year. 

“The committee realizes the importance of establishing good soil-conserving 
practices on land taken out of production under such a diverted acreage program, 
and believes that special attention should be given to these problems under the 
agricultural conservation program. It feels strongly that, in the interest of 
economy and good soil conservation, the sum of $55 million is entirely inadequate 
to do the job. It has included no more than this amount—the budget estimate 
since a program must be finally determined before the amount of funds needed 
for the diverted acreage program can be ascertained. When the final program 
is developed, the amount provided, $55 million, will have to be supplemented.” 

The language inserted by the House creates a serious problem. The Depart- 
ment must plan a conservation program which, in some areas of the country 
begins early in the fall, sufficiently early to permit farmers to make necessary 
arrangements and plans for their operations. Therefore, the program for 1955 
should be announced in the late summer or early fall of 1954. 

Much of the effectiveness of the program could be lost if announcement of 
the full scope of the program were delayed. It is highly possible that a final 
program could not be developed until after the 1954 crops are harvested and per- 
haps not until many of the 1955 crops are well advanced. It would then be too 
late for most farmers to take advantage of the assistance offered for carrying 
out conservation measures on diverted acres. 

The language in the House committee report makes it clear that if no action 
is taken by the Congress on the use of diverted acres, the $55 million would 
remain in reserve. In this event, no additional funds would be available to assist 
farmers in caring for their lands in 1955, including the additional acreage which 
the Department feels should be diverted from allotment crops to uses other 
than shifting to crops in plentiful supply. 

The final decision with respect to the necessary degree of limitation on the use 
of diverted acres depends upon the supply situation, weather conditions, and 
other factors. Under the language proposed in the budget estimate the entire 
authorization of $250 million would become available immediately upon an- 
nouncement that limitations on the use of diverted acres were to be imposed. 
This would permit the Department to go forward with the advance planning of 
the 1955 program, so that the full scope of the program could be announced to 
farmers in time for them to plan their operations for the coming year. 

It is therefore recommended that in lieu of the language inserted by the House, 
the language included in the budget as amended by House Document No. 352 
be substituted. 
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COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 


AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT PROGRAMS 
(House hearings, pt. 3, p. 1573) 
Appropriation, 1954 z $44, 312, 000 


Budget estimate, 1955 : 2, 500, 000 
House bill, 1955___- cat : ' 40, 000, 000 


House reduction _-_- iB ot ~..-.. 2; 500, 000 


oO7 


Page 27, line 17: The House, in approving this item, made a reduction of 
$2,500,000 below the budget estimate. 

The House committee report, page 13, contains the following statement con 
cerning this item: 

“The committee recommends $40 million for 1955, which is $4,312,000 below 
the 1954 appropriation and $2,500,000 below the budget estimate. In view of 
indications that fewer farmers will participate in the acreage-control programs 
next year, the committee feels that the funds provided are adequate.” 

The budget estimate contemplated that the percentages indicated below of the 
1954 and 1955 crops would be measured in the fiscal year 1955: 


{In percent] 





Commodity 1954 crop 1955 crop 


Tobacco 7 j i 56. * 43.8 
Peanuts . : : “ : 49. % 50.7 
Wheat 7 ‘ she 41.! 58.5 
Cotton. . J bene : ibis 66. 34.0 
Corn... aS beewiil 38. 


If the appropriation is reduced by $2,500,000 it will not be possible to complete 
measurement of the 1954 acreages of wheat and cotton without deferring into 
the fiscal year 1956 a greater percentage of 1955 crop measurement than contem- 
plated in the budget estimate. Such a reduction would also necessitate reducing 
the amount of compliance checking to be done on the 1954 crop of corn. 

Two major factors, availability of manpower and weather conditions, will 
affect the amount of performance checking which can be done during the fiscal 
year 1954. If, due to these factors, performance checking should fall below 
that now contemplated, less funds, of course, would be available in the fiscal 
year 1955 to measure 1955 crop acreages. 

Assuming that the performance checking schedule set up for 1954 will be met, 
a reduction of $2,500,000 below the budget estimate would require the following 
revisions in the schedule of performance checking to be done in 1955: 


[In percent] 


| 

“hs » fre | one . tr : 
Measurement Change from C hangé frou 
Commodity to be done, 


1954 crop 


asureme : 
original a cay gg, original 
schedule, | 1955 cro ‘ee schedule. 
1954 crop | I 1955 crop 


Tobacco ’ None 43 None 
Peanuts_. : None 50.7 | None 
Wheat E None 48. ! —10 
Cotton None 25, 9 
Corn. § —23 | None 


It is strongly recommended that the House cut be restored. Compliance with 
acreage allotments is mandatory when marketing quotas are in effect and 
checking performance is the only way in which to determine compliance and avoid 
a breakdown of control programs. It is vitally important that accurate, up-to- 
date acreage data be available upon which to base equitable farm allotments 
under any future acreage allotment and marketing quota programs. Moreover, 
before producers can market their crops, “within quota” or “excess” marketing 
cards must be issued to establish the quantity which can be marketed without 
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penalty. If too large a percentage of measurement of the 1955 crops is deferred 
into the fiscal year 1956, it would be impossible to issue marketing cards to a 
sufficient number of farmers to assure orderly and proper operation of the market- 
ing quota programs. 


COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 
SUGAR ACT PROGRAM 


(Limitation on the amount which may be used for administrative expenses) 

Page 28, line 7: The budget and House bill contain language providing that not 
to exceed $1,392,000 shall be used for other than payments to sugar producers. 

Since the burget estimates were submitted, the Civil Service Commission has 
restored the 25-percent cost-of-living allowances to Federal employees in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

The limitation on this item was decreased by $48,078 in the budget estimate due 
to action by the Civil Service Commission earlier in fiscal year 1954 discontinu- 
ing the cost-of-living allowances for such employees. In addition to this specific 
reduction, other economies were effected in order to absorb additional workload 
caused by restrictive proportionate shares which have been imposed on the 
1954 crop of mainland and Puerto Rico sugarcane and by marketing allotment 
programs on cane and beet sugar areas for the calendar year 1954, If the limita- 
tion on administrative expenses is not increased, the Department would not be 
able to perform the added workload incident to proportionate shares on sugarcane 
and also absorb the $48,078 additional expense of cost-of-living allowances. 

Accordingly, the Department recommends that the administrative expense 
limitation be increased from $1,392,000 to $1,440,000. No increase in the appro- 
priation is involved in this recommendation. 


FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The House committee report, page 16, includes the following: 

“The Congress has over the years approved the supervised lending program 
of this agency, and the committee feels that adequate personnel of the State 
and county level concerned with the supervisory aspects of the agency’s pro- 
grams must be maintained. The committee is concerned with the proposal that 
the number of district supervisors be lowered. It is felt that the employment of 
personnel with training and knowledge of market values, farm and home practices 
and good judgment will protect the interests of the Goverment, lead to sound 
economic loans, and encourage better farm family living. This is particularly 
true in a period of declining farm prices and small operating margins for the 
agricultural producer. 

“Testimony received during committee hearings indicates that it is proposed 
to utilize the home demonstration agents of the Extension Service to perform 
the functions which have been provided by home supervisors of FHA. The com- 
mittee feels that this is not a practical proposal, since the type of people 
served by the Extension Service are not the same as those which utilize the facili- 
ties of the Farmers Home Administration, the objectives of the two programs 
are not the same, and the training and background of the personnel of the two 
agencies is not the same. The committee also feels that an adequate number 
of appraisers must be maintained to make certain that the program is operated 
on a sound basis. In this connection it should be pointed out that a loan program 
of this type, which has such an outstanding repayment record, is far more desir- 
able and less costly to the taxpayer than an outright relief program which would 
be the only alternative.” 

The following comments are offered with respect to each of the items referred 
to in the House committee report: 

(1) District supervisors.—These employees, more properly known as State 
field representatives, are responsible for the supervision of a given number of 
county offices. Their duties include the supervision of the employees of these 
offices, the approval of loans in some instances, and the rendering of technical 
assistance to the county office employees. It is believed that, generally, a State 
field representative should be required to supervise the activities of not less than 
15 county offices. The reductions in the number of these positions from 136 to 
91 results in an average of 16 to 17 ccunty offices per State field representative. 
This is not believed to be an excessive average. 
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(2) Home supervisors.—During the 1954 fiscal year, the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration employed a total of nine home management supervisors headquar- 
tered in individual State offices whose duties included the activation of the home 
management aspects of farming through the training of county office employees, 
An agreement has been entered into with the Extension Service to utilize the 
services of home demonstration agents to the greatest possible extent in order 
to assist the county supervisors of the Farmers Home Administration in the 
home management aspects of the borrowers’ farming plans. It is believed that 
this agreement will provide the basis for a reasonable amount of assistance by the 
extension home demonstration agents to a point where personnel of this kind 
need not be employed directly by the Farmers Home Administration. 

(3) Appraisers.—As a part of the reorganization plans, most of the appraisal 
work which has been exclusively handled by appraisers who have been attached 
to the State office staffs working throughout the entire State, is being decentral 
ized to the county offices. Some appraisers will continue to be employed on the 
State office staffs in those States where large real-estate activity can be ex- 
pected, but most of the appraisal work will be handled by so-called county super- 
visor-appraisers headquartered in county offices performing the same functions 
as other county supervisors, but devoting a portion of their time to appraisal 
work in adjoining counties. This decentralization of the appraisal function is 
believed to be a positive step forward in the full utilization of the time of those 
individuals performing this work. Because of the seasonal nature of the real- 
estate appraisal work and the fact that real-estate loan funds have been ex 
Lausted usually by December 31 of each fiscal year, State office appraisers have 
not been fully employed throughout the year. The assignment of these individ- 
uals to county offices will correct this problem and permit the full utilization of 
the time of these individuals on regular county office activities or on appraisal 
work. The objective is to provide a number sufficient to hold the time of individ- 
ual county supervisor-appraisers to not more than 3 days a week on appraisal 
work. 

The decentralization of the real-estate appraisal function will in no way re 
duce the quality or the independence of the appraisals. On the contrary, de 
centralization will result in increasing the effectiveness of this work and reduce 
the time required to complete a loan. 


OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


(House hearings, pt. 3, p. 1405) 


Appropriation, 1954 (comparable with 1955 budget estimate). ..- $2, 311, 000 
EU, i iiictiniiemninebateenecnsbeblmeandententieestiblietadennnnem, 2, 098, 000 
House bill, 1955 es oo arta diaendiiatntialatitinsdeiaieamtitiaainimimansbcids 2, 000, 000 


House reduction ee ee —98, 000 


Page 31, line 19: The House, in approving $2 million for this item, made a re- 
duction of $98,000 below the budget estimate. 

The House action in reducing the estimate would require a reduction of 17 
positions in the field andin Washington. This action would: 

(1) Curtail hearings under marketing agreement and order work. This 
would delay the issuance of original and amended orders and would tend to 
defeat the purposes for which the programs were devised. 

(2) Limit legal attention to matters arising out of the imposition of acre- 
age allotments and farm-marketing quotas for cotton and wheat, such as 
giving attention to hearings on appeals on acreage allotments for which a 
prompt decision is imperative in order that the grower may make his plant- 
ing schedule for the crop involved. Also, the reduction would not permit the 
Office to give adequate attention to penalties assessed under the farm-mar- 
keting quota programs, thus endangering the collection of penalties and the 
attainment of the objectives of such programs. 

(3) Cause delay in handling legal matters in connection with the rural 
electrification and rural telephone programs in giving service to borrowers, 

such as reviewing contsruction and power contracts and assistance to bor- 
rowers in appearances before the courts and public utility bodies so as to 
protect the security interests of the United States. 





sy! 


pr 
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This reduction in legal services would necessitate the establishment of a 
system of priorities with the result that consideration of some cases of lower 
priority and importance would be greatly delayed. 

The House committee report, page 16, contains the following statement relative 
to this item: 

“The reductions recommended for this office can be accomplished by the 
utilization of lower grade personnel for more routine work, This should enable 
the Office to operate with fewer but better paid lawyers.” 

During the past several years, the Office has eliminated routine legal reviews 
as much as possible. For example, by joint action of the Office and the Farmers’ 
Home Administration, the loan forms and procedures were reduced to the 
essential legal determinations necessary to meet the statutory requirements for 
loans. Similarly, in the work for the entire Department, such things as routine 
contracts, bonds, and leases are not referred to the Solicitor’s Office at all. 
Further reductions could jeopardize the interests of the Government in connec 
tion with the numerous and highly complicated programs now being carried out 
by the Department. 

Accordingly, the Department urgently recommends restoration of the $98,000 
decrease, 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(House hearings, pt. 3, p. 1460) 


Appropriation, 1954 (comparable with 1955 budget estimate) $2, 188, 000 


Budget estimate, 1955 . 2,119, 000 
House bill, 1955 -__- | dalle lls eapbrokeleanidde ‘ y 2, 050, 009 


House reduction____. ee ’ J —69, 000 


Page 32, line 11: The House, in approving $2,050,000 for this item, made a 
reduction of $69,000 below the budget estimate. 

The appropriation item provides funds for the Offices of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Under Secretary, the Assistant Secretaries, and their respective 
staffs, and the Office of Perscnnel, the Office of Budget and Finance, the Office 
of Plant and Operations, and the Office of Hearing Examiners. In addition, the 
item provides funds for expenses of members of the National Agricultural 
Advisory Commission, These units are, within their respective spheres of 
authority, responsible for general administration and supervision of the De- 
partment’s programs and operations and for seeing that the policies laid down 
by the Congress with regard to them are carried out. 

The House action, reducing the estimate by $69,000, would seriously impair 
the overall direction of the Department, and the discharge of responsibilities in 
budget and finance, personnel, and general operations. The difficulties we would 
encounter under the House cut of $69,000 are as follows: 

General administration.—The budget estimate for 1955 reflected a net redve- 
tion of $3,522 for the immediate Office of the Secretary. However, only $13,448 
is requested for the positions of Assistant Secretary for Marketing and Foreign 
Agriculture and his stenographer, although the total annual cost for their sery- 
ices is $23,000. The difference of $9,552 is being absorbed. A further reduction 
of $16,353, required by the House cut, would necessitate the abolishment of 
2 positions ; namely, the States relations officer and 1 administrative officer. The 
elimination of the position on States relations will deprive the Secretary of a 
personal aide who assists him in integrating programs of the Department with 
those of the State departments of agriculture and State bureau of markets. 
This position was created 16 months ago to meet a definite need for a coord nat- 
ing officer to work with the State commissioners of agriculture on prob'ems 
common to State and Federal interests, on cooperative Federal-State projects 
and to build better relationships and understanding between the United States 
Department of Agriculture and its counterparts in the various State governments. 

If the position is continued, one of his principal objectives would be the de- 
velopment of long-range policies applicable to Federal-State programs; a need 
that is particularly urgent with regard to disease and pest programs as pointed 
out on page 5 of the House committee report. 
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The second position to be abolished would be that of an administrative officer, 
who now has the responsibiiity for general direction and maintenance of the 
Department's administrative regulations, who assists on management assign- 
ments and who handles miscellaneous matters concerned with reorganizacional 
proceedings, ete. 

The loss of either of these men will create difficult problems in effectively 
carrying out general departmental responsibilties. 

Personnel administration and service: A further reduction of $15,111 in funds 
available to this office will eliminate two important positions and will seriously 
reduce the effectiveness involving the recruitment, placement and examination 
activities, development of qualification standards, cooperation with the colleges 
and universities and the planning of examinations to secure qualified candidates 
for employment in the Department, with particular reference to scientific and 
technical positions. The reduction would also impair the ability of the office in 
personnel management functions involving incentive awards programs (honor, 
eash, efficiency, and step increases), and assistance to agencies on organizational 
matters such as distribution of functions, lines of authority and related matters 

Budgetary and financial administration and service: A further reduction of 
$21,666 would result in the elimination of three additional positions and would 
mean accumulative reductions amounting to $71,605 in the fiscal years 1954 
and 1955. This would result in a reduction of 17 positions below 1953 and would 
leave the office with 107 people as compared with 191, 10 years ago. 

In view of the continuing reductions over a period of several years in an 
effective working force of the Office of Budget and Finance, the further reduc- 
tion of $21,666 in 1955 would materially impair the quality of the budgetary, 
fiscal, and supply activities of the Department. More specifically, the reduction 
would: 

(a) Materially reduce the ability of the Office, pursuant to specific new re 
sponsihilities placed upon the Department by the Budget and Accounting Pro- 
cedures Act of 1950, to provide leadership, technical advice, and assistance to 
agencies in the development of improved accounting systems and making con- 
structive reviews and appraisals of agency fiscal operations. It is inevitable 
that a reduction in the already very limited staff will result in further delays in 
achieving the goals established by the Comptroller General for the joint ac 
counting improvement program. 

There is ample evidence that the development of revised accounting systems 
and fiscal procedures when completed will result in better accounting support for 
budvet presentation, reduction in administrative work performed by program 
people, elimination of duplicate work and records, more efficient and economical 
fiscal operations in the Department and more meaningful reports to manage- 
ment and the Congress. 

The Comptroller General has commented very favorably on a number of oc- 
casions on the leadership of the Office of Budget and Finance in furtherance of 
the objectives of the accounting improvement program. Numerous examples of 
progress made by the Department are described by him in his annual report. 
The proposed reduction would lessen the effectiveness of this vital activity. 

(6) Seriously impair assistance to agencies in effectuating improved manage- 
ment and creater utilization of supplies and equipment: The wide distribution 
of Department activities together with increased decentralization of supply 
operations requires a small staff of specialists to properly coordinate supply 
activities within the Department and with other Federal agencies, develop ade- 
quate regulations for agency guidance, conduct field inspections, and give super- 
vision to the supply activities of the Department necessary to assure maximum 
efficiency and economy. 

Department supply activities include the procurement and distribution of ap- 
proximately $45 million worth of supplies, equipment, services and construction 
annually, and the management and utilization of about $100 million of non- 
expendable property. Property valued at $570,000 was redistributed within the 
Denartment during the past year, thus saving expenditures for new equipment ; 
control and accountability for property has been strengthened: reductions and 
improvements in small purchases have been achieved; replacement standards 
have resulted in reductions in inventories of supplies, motor vehicles and other 
items, and many other activities are in progress to assure continued improvement 
in supply operations. Reductions in the staff assigned to this work will delay 
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or cause the abandonment of important actions designed to strengthen these 
activities. 

(c) Impair the ability of the Office to effectively carry out its responsibilities 

w budget execution and control of allotments and apportionments: It would 
be necessary to reduce substantially the review and analysis of agency proposals 

r allotments, apportionments, and reporting on certain funds available to the 
Department. This review and analysis is directed toward assuring that such 

otments and apportionments are consistent with the desires of Congress as 
ndicated in the legislative history on substantive and appropriation acts. The 
Office is charged with the responsibility of providing general overseeing and man- 
igement of all funds available to the Department. The Antideficiency Act, as 
amended by the General Appropriation Act of 1951, and Budget-Treasury Regula- 
tion No, 1, revised, places responsibility in the Department for adequate controls 
to prevent the overobligation or overexpenditure of funds. The work involved in 
developing adequate regulations and review of agency procedures would be ham- 
pered. This cut would prevent the Office from carrying out these important re- 
sponsibilities properly. 

General operations.—An additional decrease of $13,455 in funds of the Office 
of Plant and Operations would require a further reduction of 3 employees thereby 
reducing to 81 the staff engaged in such essential Department-wide functions as 
the central telephone switchboard, the telegraph office, post office, the central 
Secretary's Records Section and the file room, records administration, real estate 
and space control, etc. The proposed cut represents a reduction of $52,073, or 8 
employees, in this small working force in the past 2 years. 

These services are essential to the efficient operations, not only of the Office 
of the Seeretary, but of the Department as a whole. The telephone switchboard 
serves the entire Department of Agriculture. It is presently operated on stag- 
gered-hour basis by 16 operators and 3 working supervisors, Whereas under stand- 
ards prescribed by the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., we should have 21 
employees for the proper handling of the Department’s telephone traffic. Lack 
of funds has made it impossible to achieve this standard of efficiency. 

Che present staff of 5 people in the telegraph office and 6 in the Department 
post office, both of which also operate on a staggered-hour basis, are regarded as 
the irreducible minimum needed for the volume of work handled. 

The same situation exists with respect to the Secretary’s Records Section. 
The mail handled in that section continues to increase. During 1953 it received, 
referred, and dispatched a total of 256,307 pieces of mail, an increase of 20,432 
pieces over the previous year. The prompt handling of official correspondence 
in the Office of the Secretary is of the utmost importance. The loss of even 
1 employee in this section would seriously hamper the flow of important mail. 

All of the units of the Office of Plant and Operations have sustained successive 
reductions in funds and personnel over the years which have made it increasingly 
difficult to operate. It is felt that further cuts below the budget would seriously 
impair the efficiency of the work. 

Office of Hearing Examiners.—Under the House bill the funds available to the 
Office of Hearing Examiners would be reduced by $2,415. Any reduction in funds 
for this important activity would prevent the Office from carrying out its essen- 
tial functions. There are only 5 examiners and 2 stenographers. 

The Office of Hearing Examiners was established in 1946 by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in compliance with the Administrative Procedures Act. The hear- 
ings conducted by hearing examiners arise under the regulatory acts adminis- 
tered by the Department. These include, for example, the Agricultural Market- 
ing Agreement Act, the Packers and Stockyards Act, the Perishable Agricultural 
Commodities Act, the Commodity Exchange Act, and the Sugar Act. 

Examiners hold hearings in connection with the prescribing of new regulations 
and orders, hearings on disciplinary complaints filed by the Department against 
individuals, and on petitions filed by private parties asking relief from some 
action of the Department or its agencies. 

The examiners conduct the hearings, make reports thereon, consider excep- 
tions filed to such reports, prepare recommended opinions and decisions, and per- 
form such related duties as may be required by the Administrative Procedures 
Act and statutory provisions, regulations, and rules of practice applicable to 
the various matters under their jurisdiction. The hearings, with few exceptions 
are held outside of Washington, D. C. 

A comparison of the number of hearings held by the hearing examiners under 
the various acts shows a very substantial increase in workload. 
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Laws involved \Jul. 1-Apr 


Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act___. 
Commodity Exchange Act ‘ 
Packers and Stocxvards Act 

Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act. _. 
Su rar Act ‘ . 

Marketing inspection of farm products. -- 


Total...._- 


In addition, 112 cases are pending on which hearings are to be held or decisions 
prepared. Hearings on most of these pending cases will have to be held in the 
1955 nscal year. It is expected that the number of marketing agreement orders 
will continue to increase in the future, since these agreement orders are becom 
ing an increasingly important instrument being used by producers and the in 
dustry to bring about greater stabilization in the marketing field. Requests 
for new orders and amendments to existing orders to meet changing conditions 
are causing a hizher level of activity by the examiners. 

The effect of the reduction in this activity would be to delay and retard 
the holding of hearings requested by private individuals for relief from adminis 
trative action by the Department agencies in carrying out their regulatory 
duties prescribed by law. It is essential to the effective and efficient administra- 
tion of these regulatory acts that enforcement proceedings arising under them 
be promptly disposed of by the Office of Hearing Examiners. Marketing agree- 
ment orders lost their effectiveness when hearings are delayed on amendments 
and work to the disadvantage of producers. 

In view of the serious effects on the operations of the Office of the Secretary, 
as indicated above, the Department strongly recommends restoration of 
$69,000 for this item. 


OFFICE OF INFORMATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


(House hearings, pt. 3, p. 1451) 


Appropriation, 1254 (comparable with 1955 budget estimate) $1, 251, 000 
Budget estimate, 1955 968, 000 
House bill, 1955_-- 1, 180, 400 


House increase +212, 400 


age 32, line 22: The net increase of $212,400 carried in the House bill con- 
sists of an increase of $228,000 for the Agriculture Yearbook, and a reduction 
of $15,600 below the budget estimate for additional work on preparation and 
distribution of agricultural information by television. 

The House action in eliminating the proposed increase would make it im- 
possible to respond to requests from new farm television stations, expected to 
begin operations in 1955, for up-to-date information on farm operations, mar- 
keting, homemaking, and other phases of rural living. Such information is 
currently being supplied through the use of a weekly package program sent to 
95 farm telecasters (as of April 9, 1954). It is expected that the number of 
stations requesting this service will reach 125 by July 1, 1954, and over 225 
by July 1, 1955. 

The weekly “package” program consists of suggested scripts for local adapta- 
tion together with such materials as photographs, charts, graphs, or motion- 
picture footage usable in television demonstration. 

In the past, information work by the Department has succeeded in large 
measure by the prompt adoption of the mass communication media, such as 
exhibits and radio, as they have evolved. Television farm broadcasters have 
unanimously attested to the usefulness of the package programs in dissemi- 
nating information from the Department, and have urged that more programs 
be made available to them. 

Accordingly, the D partment strongly recommends that the proposed increase 
of $15,600 for television activities be restored. 
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FepERAL Crop INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Change in appropriation language permitting the payment of commission costs 
for new sales from premium income) 


(DP. 34, line 19) 


lhe House deleted new language proposed in the budget after the word “adjust 

ents”, as follows: “and commissions for sales of and servicing new insurance 

tracts” 

Che House action in eliminating the above-quoted language would prevent 
expansion of the insurance base needed to offset the present heavy concentration 
of risk in the major wheat-producing areas and make it necessary to severely 
restrict the number of farmers who could be insured 

Past operation of the crop-insurance program has resulted in the major por 
tion of insurance being concentrated in the major winter and spring wheat 
areas lor eXample, 37.4 percent of the insurance liability is concentrated in 
Minnesota, the two Dakotas and Montana. It is imperative in the interest of 
sound operations to offset this concentration of risk by increasing participation 
in other areas and crops. In order to do this, provision must be made for the 
sales and servicing of replacement contracts and new business in other areas 

Based on the normal cancellation rate, the Corporation can expect to go into 
the 1955 crop year with about 94,000 contract cancellations. The 1955 estimated 
appropriation for administrative and operating expenses contemplated the sale 
of 47,600 contracts to partially replace the anticipated normal loss of business 
which would thereby reduce the total insurance in force from 420,000 contracts 
on 1954 crops to 874,000 contracts on 1955 crops. The above-quoted new lan 
guage Was proposed to permit sales in excess of 47,600 and to pay the costs of 
uch additional sales from premium income. On this basis the total business of 
the Corporation could be maintained at a level almost as high as 1954 on a more 
wide spread and a sound basis. Such flexibility would be decidedly to the ad 
antage of the Government and to the farmers 

Deletion of the provision would make it necessary to restrict the number of 
farmers Who could be insured to approximately 374,000. The new agent’s plan 
ust initiated by the Corporation also would be critically impaired. Under this 

an commissions are tied directly to performance. With provision for the sale 

only 47,600 new contracts, agents would necessarily be restricted to an aver 
age of 53 new sales per county In effect, this would result in rationing sales 
agents could make and it would be impossible to retain the services of good 
agents if their earning power was so restricted. Such a limitation probably 
would require changing the new method of field work before it had a chance to 
strenethen the insurance operation 

rhe House committee report, page 15, contains, the following statement relative 
to this item 

The committee has not agreed to the proposal to charge a portion of the costs 
of contract sales to premium income, It feels that all field employees of the 
Department should help in the promotion of this program and in the writing of 
insurance contracts in connection with their regular duties.” 

The committee’s recommendation that field employees of the Department should 
help in the promotion of the crop-insurance program is commendable, However, 
actual experience of the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation has revealed that 
administrative work must be performed by FCIC employees directly interested 
n the success of the program if a sound crop-insurance program is to be con 
ducted. Crop insurance is different from any other agricultural program. In 
order for the prograin to be on a sound basis, care must be exercised in the 
acceptance of insurance risks. Other agencies are not inclined to give this 
very important factor due consideration, Because of contractual agreements 
between the Corporation and the insured, crop-insurance work must be per 
formed on a strict schedule in conformance with the terms of the contract 
Usually crop-insurance deadlines coincide with peak loads of other agricultural 
work and sufficient attention is not given to crop-insurance duties by those whose 
respousibilities are in another field Sound administration of crop insurance 
requires employees trained to operate it as an insurance program 

It must also be recognized that the budgeted commission costs cover not only 
the sale of the contract but also other necessary related services such as secur 
ing the acreave report, collecting the premium, processing notices of loss and 
other miscellaneous services peculiar to insurance operations Even though 


45112—54—98 
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arrangements were made with other agricultural agencies for the sale of in 
surance, the corporation would still need additional funds for servicing the 
contracts, and actual experience reveals that good participation and high premiun 
income would not be attained under those circumstances except in those years 
when the risk of loss appeared to be above normal. Everything considered, th« 
Corporation’s present method of operation is the most effective, and eventual], 
will undoubtedly prove to be the most economical. 


Senator Younc. The committee will stand recessed until 2 o’clock 
tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 3:50 p. m., Tuesday, May 4, 1954, the committee 
recessed to reconvene at 2 p.m. on Wednesday, May 5, 1954.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 5, 1954 


Un rrep STares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTER ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 2 p. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Milton R. Young (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 
Present: Senators Young, Ferguson, Thye, and Chavez. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


STATEMENT OF HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 


PURPOSE OF APPEARANC! 


Senator YounG. The committee will come to order. 

Our first witness this afternoon will be the distinguished Senator 
from Maine, Mr. Payne. We are glad to have you here, Senator. 
You are speaking, I believe, for the full delegation from Maine. Is 
that right ¢ 

Senator Payne. Mr. Chairman, I am first speaking, if I may, in 
behalf of all 12 of the New England Senators in connection with the 
gypsy moth control program; and then following that I would like 
to have just a moment, if 1 may, to speak in connection with the 
Federal-State forestry cooperative programs on behalf of Senator 
Margaret Chase Smith and myself. 

Senator Younc. You certainly may, and may I add that the New 
England States could not have a better spokesman. 

Senator Payne. Thank you. 


GYPSY MOTH CONTROL PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman, it is a distinct honor to appear this afternoon 
before this distinguished committee and to represent the 12 New 
England Senators for whom I have been authorized to speak in 
regard to a matter of the utmost importance to New England and 
the entire eastern part of the United States—the gypsy moth control 
program. Some of you may not be familiar with this major pest 
problem. I should like at this point to call your attention to copies of 
a picture of the gypsy moth in its various stages of development 
which I brought along for you to see and which are attached to the 
copies of this statement. 

1473 
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The vypss moth came to New Kngland from Europe more thar 
three-quarters of a century ago (about 1866). It now infests all of 
New England except upper Maine, a strip in eastern New York, and 
a small area in Pennsylvania. Infestations have occurred in the 
past in New Jersey and Ohio, and on a much larger scale in Pennsy] 
vania. The spread into Quebec and New Brunswick was eliminated 
some years ago with technical aid from the United States. 

In its caterpillar stage, the gypsy moth destroys foliage of fruit 
shade, and forest trees, Its favorite food includes the oak, poplar, 
willow, gray birch, apple, and pear trees as well as blueberry plants. 
More than 14% million acres of forests were defoliated in New 
England in 1953. By destroying trees, it contributes to soil erosion 
and damages watersheds. Defoliated hillsides are unsightly and 
damage to the recreational areas, for which New England is famed, 
is great. 


ACREAGE IN FESTED 


\t the present time there are some 29,637,760 acres infested with 
ypsv moths in New England and New York, broken down by States 
as follows: 


icres icres 
Maine 8, 161, 280} Rhode Island 677, 120 
New Hampshire 5, 848, 360! New York 3, 681, 3260 
Vermont _ 4,145, 280} 
Massachusetts 5, 060, 480 | Total 29, 637, 760 
Connecticut 2 618, 880 | 


Beyond the presently infested area are great strips of woodland ex 
tending into Ohio and beyond, down into the Appalachians and tly 


Ozarks, all of which are highly susceptible to gypsy-moth attack. 
Host plant species, growing sites and climatic conditions in these add 
tional areas are ideal for the gypsy moth. I should like to call to your 
attention at this point the map which I believe vou have before you, 
showing the areas ome ntly infested and those susceptible to infesta- 
tion (exhibit No. 1 

(The map aan to follows :) 
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EXHIBIT 1 


WOODLANDS SUSCEPTIBLE 
| TO 6YPSY MOTH DAMAGE 


| Pa GEWERALLY IMFESTED 
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CAMPAIGN OF SUPPRESSION 


FIGURE 2 


In earlier days, methods and materials for suppression and preven- 
tion of spread were somewhat primitive in relation to the great areas 
of infestation. New insecticides, including DDT, and adaptation of 
the airplane to pest control are great improvements. With these new 
methods some 1,250 square miles of infestation in Pennsylvania have 
been eliminated ; and Massachusetts has drastically reduced damage in 
the Cape Cod area. A campaign of suppression by airplane along the 
western zone of infestation, together with quarantine enforcement, has 
curbed westward spread. Whether this barrier can be maintained 
through the expected unprecedented outbreak of 1954 remains to be 
seen. A current program, approved by conservation and agriculture 
departments of all northeastern States, as well as the Council of State 
Governments, stresses prevention of westward spread as well as the 
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furnishing of technical aid and assistance to infested States and com 
munities in combating the pest. 


FEDERAL QUARANTINE 


The Federal quarantine provides for inspection or treatment and 
certification of products liable to carry the gypsy moth to uninfested 
areas. Moths lay egg masses on timber products, Christmas trees, 
quarry products, nursery stock, and many other articles which can be 
carried long distances to start new outbreaks. New techniques and 
procedures have been highly effective in dealing with such methods 
of spread. 

States and lesser political subdivisions, private individuals and 
business firms have contributed extensively over the years to the co 
operative Federal-State gypsy-moth regulatory and control program 
This participation has been of great aid not only in preventing local 
damage but in curbing spread to other areas. A statement of Federal] 
and non-Federal expenditures in 1954 on the gypsy moth control pro 
gram is submitted for the committee's information, and marked “Ex 
hibit No. 2.” 

(The table referred to follows :) 


Exureit 2 Federal and non-Federal funds available in fiscal year 1954 for qups 
moth prevention of spread and control 


Gypsy moth control | Gypsy moth control 


Federal | Non-Federal Federal | Non-Federa! 
funds contributions funds contributions 


Connecticut $89, 100 $12, 000 Oklahoma $22, 000 
Maine 26, 000 60, 650 Pennsylvania 20, 600 


Massachusetts 59, 400 812, 070 Rhode Island 7, 700 


New Hampshir 19, 900 St, 092 Vermont 66, 700 
New Jersey 1, 600 23, GSI 
New York 190, 000 $64, 107 lotal 503, 000 


Includes equi 


Proposed ‘al budget allotment for fiscal vear 1955: $197,200 
POTAL APPROPRIATION 


For the fiscal year 1954 out of a total Federal gypsy moth appro 
priation of $528,800 some $503,000 has been allotted for gypsy moth 
control and prevention of spread. During this same fiscal year some 
$1,629,184 from non-Federal, in other words, State, local, and private 
sources, has also been spent on the program. Preliminary surveys 
in the fall of 1953 indicated that this year may see one of the biggest 
outbreaks on seat At an interstate conference on gypsy moth con 
trol at Stow, Mass., October 22, 1953, representatives of the North 
eastern States and of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quar: an 
tine, United States Department of Agriculture, approved a 7-point 
program for control and prevention of the spread of gypsy iat in 
fiscal year 1955 which had been mapped out by the Bureau of Entomol 
ogy and previously approved on September 4, 1953, at a meeting of 
the regional coordinating committee on gypsy moth control. Mr. 
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Chairman, I should like to introduce for the record at this point a 
copy of that 7-point program and of the September 4 resolution of the 
regional coordinating committee (exhibits No. 4 and No. 5). 

Senator Youne. Would you like that inserted in the record ¢ 

Senator Payne. Yes, I would, please. 

Senator Youne. That will be done. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

Exurerr 3—RESOLUTION 

Adopted September 4, 1953, by the regional coordinating committee on gypsy 
moth control at Boston at a meeting attended by representatives of the States of 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, and the Council of State Governments, 

Whereas of the 130 million acres of land susceptible to gypsy moth infestation 
only 30 million acres are in the Northeastern States, and 

Whereas the infested States of the Northeast in the current fiscal year are 
expending approximately $1,150,000 for the control and prevention of spread of 
the gypsy moth; and 

Whereas the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine has submitted to 
this committee a proposed program for preventing spread of the gypsy moth to 
uninfested forest areas, with a request for review and comments: Now therefore 
be it 

Resolved, by the regional coordinating committee on gupsy moth control, 
That: 

(1) The 7-point program of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
is hereby approved by the committee ; 

(2) The Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine should request from the 
Congress the funds necessary to carry out the program, taking into consideration 
such cooperation as the respective States can lend to the project; 

(3) The officials of the infested States should actively support the request of 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine for these funds at hearings of 
congressional committees and through the Congressmen and Senators from the 
infested States ; 

(4) The infested States should point out the amount of State funds now being 
spent for gypsy moth control, which exceeds the $861,485 needed for the pro 
posed program for the prevention of spread. Control funds are, therefore, being 
spent on an equitable basis even if the entire cost of the new program is financed 
by the Federal Government. 


EXHIBIT 4—SEVEN-PoINT PROGRAM OF THE BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY AND PLAN’ 
QUARANTINE 


Approved by the Interstate Conference on Gypsy Moth Control at Stow, Mass., 
on October 22, 1953, attended by representatives of the States of Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York and Rhode 
Island and of the Department of Agriculture and the Council of State 
Governments. 

Because of the imperative need for preventing spread of the gypsy moth to 
uninfested forest areas of high value and as a means of protecting presently 
infested woodlands from repeated and uncontrolled defoliation, the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine proposes the following program for achieving 
these objectives: 

1. Establishment of a barrier zone along the perimeter of the gypsy moth 
regulated area in Connecticut, New York and Vermont extending from Long 
Island, N.'Y., to the Canadian border. The proposed zone is continuous except 
for a break extending through the eastern Adironak Mountains where growth, 
site and climatic conditions are known to be unfavorable and provide a natural 
barrier against the establishment and spread of gypsy moth infestation. 

2. Operation of a cooperative survey and eradication program within the 
barrier zone as the principal means of preventing further expansion of the 
infested region. 

3. Operation of a cooperative survey and control program with States involved 
in infested territory immediately east of the barrier zone to detect and sup- 
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press the occurrence of gypsy moth outbreaks which threaten spread into the 
barrier zone area 

4, Conducting cooperative trapping surveys with States and other vovern 
mental units in territory west and south of the barrier zone, promptly eradicat 
ing any infestations that may have become established in such areas. 

5. Provision of Federal assistance, to the limit of available funds, to States 
in the infested region in the development of control techniques and programs 
designed to prevent economic and aesthetic losses which would result fron 
continued defoliation in this general area ' 

6. Strengthening of quarantine operations through close coordination of con 
trol and regulatory activities and expansion of inspection and certification 
services insofar as appropriated funds will permit Regulatory functions will 
include preparation and distribution of illustrated leaflets and posters as part 
of an educational program to disseminate information on this public enemy. 

7. Establishment of study plots in the generally infested region to obtain 
additional information on the epidemiology of the gypsy moth. Annual observa 
tions in these areas should provide valuable information on the expectable 
occurrence of defoliation and would provide an opportunity to correlate and study 
factors which may have an influence on cyclic fluctuations of moth abundance 
Cooperative assistance in making these studies is solicited from the affected 
States of the region. 


INCREASE IN FEDERAL EXPENDITURE REQUESTED 


Senator Payne. This seven-point program called for a substantial 
increase in both State and Federal expenditures. It was recommended 
that the Federal expenditures be increased from $528,000, which was 
available in fiscal year 1954, to some $861,000 for fiscal year 1955, or 
an increase of $332,200. Instead of this increase the Federal budget 
request for this program for fiscal year 1955 was set at $197,000, or a 
decrease of $331,600 from the amount that we considered to be even 
too small at present and which is available for fiscal year 1954. This 
decreased appropriation was to be used to erect a barrier to keep the 
gypsy moths from spreading out of New England. Those of us in 
New England were to be left behind a curtain of DDT to watch our 
woodlands and orchards defoliated. It is understood that the House 
of Represe ‘ntatives has restored the gypsy moth funds to last year’s 
level of $528,800. 

Gent lemen, I am here today to request you on behalf of the other 11 
New England Senators and myself to increase this appropriation 
even further—to the amount recommended in the seven-point program 
| have asked to be inserted in the record, namely, to $861,000. 

At the present time we are faced with the peak year of the 8-year 
eyele in which the gypsy moths run. It is believed that if the gypsy 
moths are to be controlled and their spread prevented that both the 
Federal and State Governments must increase their present financial 
expenditures on the program. ‘The States are already taking steps to 
meet the present crisis with substantially increased funds. This is not 
a strictly local problem, however, and if the spread of this pest 
outside New England is to be prevented it will have to be done by a 
comprehensive coordinated regional control and prevention-of-spread 
program under guidance and technical supervision from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It costs about $1.50 an acre to spray with DDT 
from the air. If the 29,637,760 acres in New England and New York 
presently infested were all to be sprayed this year the cost would be 
some $44,500,000. With $861,000 from the Federal Government and 
all the States can afford to spend themselves this coming year we will 
but begin to scratch the surface. 
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Mr. Chairman, the full amount of Federal funds ($861,000) reeom- 
mended by the Interstate Conference on Gypsy Moth Control is 
urgently needed, The LY New England Senators recommend your 
favorable consileration of this request. 

Senator YounG. You make a very excellent case. 

I would also like to have inserted at this point a letter from Senator 
Saltonstall supporting your position. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Vay 4, 1954. 
Hon. MILTon R,. YOUNG, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

MY Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: You will have heard from Senator Payne speaking 
for New England’s entire representation in the Senate the reasons why it is 
important to the States we represent to have increased the amount allocated 
for gypsy-moth control under the Department of Agriculture budget for fiscal 
155 

To highlight the importance of the gypsy-moth control program to the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, I enclose herewith a memorandum prepared by 
Mr. Arthur T. Lyman, commissioner of natural resources for the Commonwealth. 

On behalf of Senator Kennedy and myself, I wish to urge that the information 
contained in this memorandum be considered in support of the request for addi- 
tional funds to carry on this program and that the memorandum itself be made 
a part of the record before your subcommittee. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
United States Senator 


The Federal gypsy-moth control program was presented and approved at the 
meeting of the regional coordinating committee on gypsy-moth control of the 


Council of State Governments, held at Greenfield, Mass., on June 25, 1953. 


COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


ky. Crihfield, eastern representative, permanent secretary, the Council of State 
Governments, New York, N. Y. 

H. L. Ramsey, chief superintendent, department of natural resources, Boston. 

A, J, Lannon, administrator, division of entomology and plant industry, depart- 
ment of agriculture and conservation, Providence, R. I. 
M. Foss, director, division of lands and forests, department of conservation, 
Albany, N. Y. 
J. Yops, superintendent, forest-pest control, division of lands and forests, 
department of conservation, Albany, N. Y. 

lk’. A. Soraci, chief, bureau of entomology, department of agriculture, Trenton, 
N. J 

J. G. Conklin, State entomologist, department of agriculture, Durham, N. H. 

A. D. Nutting, commissioner, forestry department, Augusta, Maine. 

Kk. B. Walker, assistant in charge, pest control, Vermont Forest Service, Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 

Neely Turner, state entomologist, Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station, 
New Haven, Conn, 


The program for control and prevention of spread of this insect which was 
presented to this group as a result of an appraisal survey completed in 1952 
on the recommendation of the Council of State Governments was accepted by 
this group in its entirety. 

After the meeting of June 25, 1953, there were various studies and reviews 
made during the summer and finally in the fall there was a final meeting at 
which time it was unanimously agreed to recommend a total appropriation for 
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the Federal Government of $860,000, which was broken down approximately 
as follows: 
OR et emnmsedidinis aiemnis : ss ---. $260, 000 
Prevention of spread: 
Surveys and eradication 7 : ~ 460,000 
Assistance to States 140, 000 


860, 000 


Total 


The program is based primarily on the Federal responsibility of preventing 
the further spread of this insect to States not presently infested. Accomplish 
ment of this goal will be possible by the maintenance of a 20-mile barrier zone 
at the periphery of the presently infested area. Through manual and insect 
trap surveys, followed by eradication spraying, this zone will be kept free of 
infestations. 

Periodic insect-trap surveys in the States west of this zone will make is possible 
to eradicate all infestations spread by common carriers. 

Our direct interest in Massachusetts in this Federal program is the inclusion 
of adequate funds to permit their furnishing technical assistance and trained 
supervisory personnel to train or implement our own staff during our present 
4-year program which has been designed to obtain the results accomplished in 
the countries of Barnstable. Plymouth, and Nantucket. 

What is also vitally important to our program will be the Federal aid to our 
bordering New England States where their financial resources are limited and 
the Federal technical and material assistance to those States will insure the 
investment we are now making for our 4-year program. 

NoTe.— Massachusetts 4-year program: Acts of 1954, chapter 148, provides for 
the expenditure of $1,575,000 to be assessed to cities and towns and $675,000 
from State funds. This is concrete proof of willingness to help ourselves, It 
is vital that there be Federal assistance in bordering States so that Massachu 
setts’ efforts be not nullified. 

Mr. ARTHUR T. LYMAN, 
Commissioner of Natural Resources, Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Senator Payne. Before I proceed with my other statement, which 
has to do with the Federal-State forestry cooperative programs, it 
should be pointed out that if we are concerned about maintaining the 
water level that is so badly needed by agriculture and if we are going 
to follow a sound conservation program, then it seems to me that 
anything we can do in the expenditure of such a small amount of 
money as is involved in the £ypsy-moth program should be done. 
This will put into practice, good, sound conservation measures that 
will protect not only our great forest resources but also help us in 
maintaining our water levels and the proper shade that we need. 


FEDERAL-STATE FORESTRY COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to say a few words on behalf of 
Senator Margaret Chase Smith and myself in regard to appropria- 
tions for the Federal-State forest ry cooperative programs. 

The State of Maine is vitally interested in the programs which have 
been developed over a long period of time by the Federal Government 
to assist the States in organizing sound forest conservation programs. 
The forests of our Nation are one of our greatest natural resources, 
In our own State of Maine we have 16,750,000 acres of woodlands 
and forests which cover almost. 80 percent of the area of the State, 
and over a third of all persons employed work in activities related 
directly or indirectly to the wood-using industries. 
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PROPOSED PROGRAM ELIMINATION 


The Federal budget for 1955 proposed the elimination of three co- 
operative forestry programs which are of vital interest to the State 
if Maine, and for that matter, I believe, of vital interest to all States 
na similar position. It is not believed that it would be in the best 
interests of the Nation to eliminate these programs which cost only 
a very small amount of the total Federal budget. Funds for these 
three cooperative programs which were eliminated in the 1955 budget 
were restored by the House of Representatives. These cooperative 
Federal-State programs are as follows: 

|. Forest tree planting program, which was begun in 1924 under 
the Clarke-McNary Act. The Federal contribution for fiscal 1954 
was $447,061 and the State contributions for this same program, show 
ng that they recognize its value and are inclined to meet everything 
that they can in the way of costs, was $2,071,316. 

Forest management and processing program, begun in 1940 under 
Norris-Doxey Act. The Federal contribution for fiscal 1954 was 
$632,429 and the State contributions $1,176,163. Under this program 
the Forest Service cooperates with 39 States in the employment of 270 
farm foresters who give in-the-woods technical forest management 
advice and assistance to small forest owners, both farm and nonfarm. 
If I might say right at this point, during the period while I was serv- 
ing as Governor of my State, this program had never been participated 
in too much by Maine, but that we did go into it to some considerable 
degree in 1950, if my memory serves me right. It met with a tre- 
mendous amount of interest on the part of the small wood lot owners 
who never knew selective cutting. It helped them to get cash crops 
out of their woodlands to supplement their other crops and income. 

Senator Youna. I did not realize there was so high a percentage of 
your people employed in lumbering or industries associated with your 
forests. 

Senator Payne. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. One-third, did you say ? 

Senator Payne. One-third of all those employed in our State are 
employed in the woodworking industries. We have, of course, some 
of the largest paper mills in the entire country up there. They are 
undergoing a tremendous amount of expansion at the present time. 
The Great Northern Paper Co. is practically building a new town. 
At the present time they operate in Millinocket, which is a town com- 
pletely supported by lumbering activities. That company is spending 
about $ $35 million at the present moment on expansion of its activities. 
The Great Northern, together with a number of other companies of 
a similar size, constitutes our biggest lumbering operations. But 
there are also many small companies that manufacture dowels, tooth- 
picks, cocktail spoons, ice-cream spoons, and a variety of other wood 
products. 


WHITE PINE BLISTER RUST CONTROL PROGRAM 


The third cooperative program of particular interest to Maine is 
white pine poe rust control program, which was begun in 1940 
under the Lea Act. The Federal contribution for fiscal 1954 was 
$330,000 and the State contributions $732,192. 
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It will be noted that in all of these programs the expenditures by th 
States considerably exceed those by the Federal Government. The 
Federal funds are used to provide technical assistance and aid to the 
States. These activities have emphasized a cooperative Federal- 
State conservation program which the Federal Government helped 

foster financially but never sought to dominate or control. 

Since the House has already restored funds for these programs to 
the level of the current fiscal year’s appropriations, it is our sincere 
hope that the Senate will approve the action taken by the House of 
Representatives on the recommendation of its Committee on Appro- 
euaiann: 

FOREST FIRE CONTROL PROGRAM 


Another program of vital interest to the State of Maine and the 
entire Nation is the forest fire control program which was first estab- 
lished in 1911—48 years ago. Drought conditions have disastrous 
effects on our forest resources and subject them to great fire hazards. 
In 1947 we had a series of disastrous forest fires in Maine which 
severely damaged 1: arge woodland areas. 

We understand that the present authorization for forest -fire cooper 
ative work under the Clarke-McNary Act is $20 million but that the 
appropriation for fiscal year 1954 is only $9449,500. The Federal] 
appropriation has not been increased since fiscal year 1951 while the 
State and private expenditures have increased each year in an effort 
to keep up with increased costs, so that in fiscal year 1954 those expend- 
itures amounted to nearly $29 million, or 76 percent of the total 
job. The Federal Government should provide more financial aid in 
the cooperative fire-control program to safeguard its forest and water- 
shed resources. Therefore, we hope that consideration may be given 
to an additional $2 million to be made available under the Clarke 
McNary Act for the forest-fire cooperative control program in fiseal 
vear 1955. 

This $2 million will help in getting organized protection for some 
of the 58 million acres of forest land now without such protection. It 
is alarming to find that more than 18 percent of this presently unpro 
tected area was burned over in 1952, whereas only 1.7 percent of the 
protected area under the cooperative program burned. However, even 
the areas presently under organized protection are not adequately safe 
guarded due to lack of sufficient funds to obtain needed manpower, 
equipment, and training. 

We should continue and expand the longtime partnership between 
the States and the Federal Government in protecting our forest re- 
sources from destruction by fires. 

Mr. Chairman, we would like to include in the record as a part 
of our remarks a copy of a memorandum from the Maine Forest 
Commissioner on the Federal-State forestry cooperative programs. 

Senator Youne. That will be included. 

(The memorandum referred to follows :) 

MaInre Forest Service, 
tugqusta, Maine, January 28, 1954. 
Memorandem to Maine congressional delegation : 

“Through the Association of State Foresters I haye been informed that Federal 
aid for cooperative farm or service forestry and forest nurseries has been com- 
pletely eliminated from the national budget, and cooperative forest-fire funds 


reduced $481,200, about 5 percent. I also understand that white pine blister rust 
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pperative funds have been eliminated. As the Pine Tree State, Maine would 
e affected 
As you know, forests are Maine’s chief natural resource and anything that 
affects their protection and better use and management is of vital concern to the 
state 
| recognize the need for Federal economies and that every dollar saved is 
nportant. However, the total Federal proposed saving on these projects will 
only $1,560,690 Maine’s loss, based on last year’s allotments, would be 
835,500, These amounts do not include blister rust funds. Since this is a non- 
egislative year in Maine, it means that these important conservation programs 
would have to be curtailed by the amounts of Federal moneys normally expected 

“In the case of service foresters, the State has 10 fieldmen and 1 supervisor 

perating on a budget on approximately $50,000. A reduction in $17,000, last 
vear’s Federal allotment to Maine, means that one-third of the costs will have 
to be eliminated ; or that only two-thirds of the small owners in the State can be 
serviced 

‘If economy is the chief concern, consideration should be given to the fact 
that State service foresters are providing the technical assistance and super- 

ision required for PMA and SCS§ forest programs which are entirely financed 
by Federal funds. I believe the values in better forestry in Maine have been 
greatly increased in both of these programs since the technical forestry work 
has been done by our service foresters. A reduction in our State force would 
necessitate these agencies providing a means of financing their required technical 
forestry work. 

In the case of the forest nursery, Maine has a small program. We have been 
btaining an amount of Federal money, last year $6,500, equal to our State ap- 
propriation. We have been trying to expand our nursery to meet the requests 
for trees and a reduction of funds at this time will result in a reduction rather 
than an increase in the program, The State nursery serves as a laboratory for 
the University of Maine forestry students, as well as a source of trees 

The proposed reduction of 5 percent in forest-fire funds will have to be met 
by increased State funds in Maine in order to provide minimum protection. Al- 
though I believe we have a good forest-fire program, it is operated on the lowest 
cost per acre of any State except Vermont, and much lower than other States 
vhere the timber harvest approaches Maine’s volume. 

‘Forest-fire costs have been increasing as they are made up principally of 

ves and equipment. The States have been increasing their cooperative share 
for a number of years without change in Federal funds. This means that the 
percentage of State money used is much greater than Federal. I believe there 

re several reasons why the Federal Government should participate in forest 

fire work in a State like Maine. Forest products are vital to any national 
defense program. Forests are used by people from many States who all con 
tribute to forest-fire hazards. Forest fires do not recognize State lines, 

“The present policy of Federal-State cooperation in forestry programs has 
worked well with the State providing 50 percent or more of the costs and being 
responsible for administration of the program. Federal suggestions, inspections, 
and financial incentives, without domination of the programs, has greatly im- 
proved State programs. I further believe the Federal Government have respon- 
sibilities in helping provide funds to maintain a vital natural resource like for 
ests for future timber and water supplies. 

“T am sure you will want to carefully review the Federal budget as it affects 
State forest programs. I hope my outline and opinions will be helpful to you 
and I shall be glad to answer any questions you may have 

“Governor Cross has reviewed and approved this letter.” 

A. D. NuTrTina, 
Forest Commissioner 


Senator Payne. Mr. Chairman and Senator Thye, I want to thank 
you very much indeed for being given the privilege of presenting these 
statements in behalf of both the New England delegation in the Senate 
and also on behalf of Senator Margaret Chase Smith and myself on 
this last point. 

Senator Younc. We are very happy to have had you, and you pre 
sented your case very well. It was very interesting. 

Senator Toye. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Youna. Senator Thye. 
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FIRE PROTECTION 


Senator Ture. I fully agree with Senator Payne on the question 
of adequate forest fire protection. You are not going to have the 
investor investing in lands and paying taxes and paying interest on 
the money that is so invested over a period of a number of years 
while the new forest is grown unless he is certain that there is reason 
able fire protection against the possible destruction of that forest just 
about the time he is ready for the harvest. 

Senator Payne. That is correct. 

Senator Ture. I recognize that in Minnesota, and you will find the 
same thing true in any of the Rocky Mountain States. If we are 
going to have private funds invested in lands growing timber you are 
going to have to make certain, or assure the man or the corporation 
that you are going to have fire protection to at least a reasonable 
extent, and roads that will permit the fire equipment going into that 
area. Otherwise it is too great a hazard. A private investor will not 
take those hazards. Therefore, | wholeheartedly agree with the state 
ment that you have made here under fire protection for the forests. 

Senator Payne. I think, Senator, you will agree with me that if it 
is wise for the States, private enterprise, and the Federal Government 
to have worked out a cooperative arrangement that has worked so well 
over the years in building up these forest fire preventive measures and 
protection, that it is folly for us not to go to the point of seeing that 
those areas that are not properly controlled at the present time are 
given the aid and assistance that may make it possible for them to be 
brought under the program. If a fire starts in those presently un 
protected areas and you get winds and you get factors over which the 
human being has practice ally noe =e that fire is apt to spread into 
areas which are presently under the program. So unless a blanket 
coverage is provided, we are mee W reak still in forest fire protection 
service. 

Senator Tuyre. Thank you. That is all. 

Senator Youne. Thank you, Senator Payne. 

Senator Payne. Thank you very much, Mr, Chairman. 

Senator YounaG. I have a letter dated today, May 5, from Richard 
P. White, executive secretary, American Association of Nurserymen 
submitting a resolution which was adopted by the advisory council for 
the National Arboretum and also Mr. White’s statement which he 
asked be made part of the record. 

The letter, statement, and resolution will be inserted at this point. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NURSERY MEN, 
Washington 5, D. C., May 5, 1954 
Hon. Mitton R. Youna, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YouNG: The Advisory Council for the National Arboretum, 
meeting here on May 3 and 4, had called to its attention the fact that the appro 
priation for the National Arboretum as passed by the House was the only item 
affecting research of the Department of Agriculture which was reduced below 
the 1954 appropriations. 

As a member of the Advisory Council, I was authorized to submit to your com 
mittee a resolution which they adopted and to make a brief statement in support 
of their position, requesting a restoration of the $38,000 reduction. 
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As executive secretary of this association, which has made substantial contri 
butions to the Arboretum in the past, and which was primarily instrumental in 
ts establishment in 1927, I also wish to express our support of the resolution at 

iched herewith, as passed by the Council. 

When I called Mr. Zahl this morning for a very brief time before your com 
iittee, I learned this was the last day of your hearings. Realizing you would 
we crowded, I did not want to insist on a personal appearance. I would appre- 

ate it very much, however, on behalf of the members of this association, and 
u behalf of the Advisory Council of the National Arboretum, if this very brief 
oint statement of mine could be inserted in the record along with a copy of the 
esolution adopted by the National Arboretum Advisory Council. 
Cordially yours, 
RicHaArpD P. WHITE, 
Evrecutive Secretary 
Enelosure 


\TEMENT OF RicHarp P. Waite, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
1” NURSERYMEN, INC., AND MEMBER ApvisorY COUNCIL, NATIONAL ARBORETUM, 
USDA IN REGARD TO APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE NATIONAL ARBORETUM 


The American Association of Nurserymen is a nonprofit organization of busi 
ess firms engaged in the production and distribution of plants, including trees, 
hrubs, roses, ground covers, soil erosion and reforestation seedlings and plants 
for many other uses. It has over 1,500 members located in 46 States. The asso 

tion and its members have been interested in the furtherance of the National 
\rboretum objectives of research since before its authorization by Congress in 
1927 (44 Stat. 1422). 

When Congress authorized the National Arboretum, it provided in the act 
for an Advisory Council to the Secretary of Agriculture. This council is com 
posed of 15 persons appointed by the Secretary from the ranks of professional, 
amateur and commercial organizations interested in the work of the Arboretum. 

lama member of this Advisory Council and speak for it at this time. 

The budget requests for research in the Department of Agriculture were fully 
restored by the House when it considered the agricultural appropriations bill. 
\pproximately $4 million were restored. 

On the contrary, a reduction of only $38,000 in the appropriations for the 
National Arboretum was permitted to stand. It is the only item in the bill 
affecting research, which was reduced below the 1954 appropriations. The 
current appropriations of $174,000 now stand at $136,000. 

As a member of the Advisory Council, I can assure the committee this small 
pittance is needed to maintain facilities necessary to the research activities of 
this branch of the USDA. I can assure the committee that if restored to the 
bill and granted in conference, that it will be wisely and judiciously used 

The Council meeting in Washington on May 3 and 4, 1954, discussed this item 
and unanimously passed the attached statement, which has been forwarded 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, and which | would request be inserted in the 
record, as a part of my remarks at this point. 

Your favorable consideration for the restoration of this sum is also urged by 
the American Association of Nurserymen, which has made substantial contri- 
butions to the Arboretum in the past and which is vitally concerned for the 
continuation of the research work at the Arboretum, which this $38,000 reduc- 
tion will seriously affect. 

Moved by Dr. Knowles A. Ryerson and seconded by Gov. Lloyd C. Stark, that 

Whereas appropriations for the National Arboretum for fiscal 1954 totaled 
$174,000; and 

Whereas the budget for the Department of Agriculture, for the fiscal year 
1955, as submitted to the Congress and passed by the House, carried a total of 
only $136,000 for the National Arboretum, the only item affecting research which 
was reduced below the 1954 budget ; and 

Whereas the research work of the National Arboretum has long been recog- 
nized as contributing to the health and happiness of the people of the United 
States, and in particular to the welfare of an important segment of the horticul- 
tural industry; and 

Whereas this reduction of funds for the development of physical facilities at 
the Arboretum will effect the future of this research program: Be it 

Resolved, That the National Arboretum Advisory Council recommends that 
this situation be brought to the attention of the Secretary of Agriculture and to 
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the chairman of the Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations of the Senat: 
Committee on Appropriations, to the end that the sum of S38.000 be restored to 
the budget to make the appropriation for the National Arboretum $174,000 for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1954 


May 7, 1954 
Hon. Micron R. Youns, 
United States Ne nate, VW ashington 25, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR YOUNG: At the meeting of the Advisory Council of the National 
Arboretum held on the Arboretum property on May 8 and 4, the accompanying 
resolution relative to the Agricultural appropriation bill now before you 
subcommittee Was unanimously adopted. It is submitted for your informatio 
and consideration 

Sincerely yours, 
G. Harris CoLLinawoop, 
Chairman, National Arboretum, Advisory Council 


RESOLUTION 


Moved by Dr. Knowles A. Ryerson and seconded by Gov. Lloyd C, Stark, that 

Whereas appropriations for the National Arboretum for fiscal 1954 totaled 
$174,000; and 

Whereas the budget for the Department of Agriculture, for the fiscal year 
1955, as submitted to the Congress and passed by the House, carried a total 
of only $136,000 for the National Arboretum, the only item affecting researc! 
which was reduced below the 1954 budget; and 

Whereas the research work of the National Arboretum has long been recog 
nized as contributing to the health and happiness of the people of the United 
States, and in particular to the welfare of an important segment of the horti 
cultural industry ; and 

Whereas this reduction of funds for the development of physical facilities at 
the Arboretum will affect the future of this research program: Be it 

Resolved, That the National Arboretum Advisory Council recommends that 
this situation be brought to the attention of the Secretary of Agriculture and 
to the chairman of the Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, to the end that the sum of $38,000 be 
restored to the budget to make the appropriation for the National Arboretum 
$174,000 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1954. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Youne. At this point I have asked that the statement of the 
Boston Wool Trade Association, the Philadelphia Wool and Textile 
\ssociation and the National Wool Trade Association be made a part 
of the record of the hearings held May 5. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT or Boston Woo. TRApe ASSOCIATION, PHILADELPHIA Woor AND 
TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, AND NATIONAL Woo. TRADE ASSOCIATION 


The Boston Wool Trade Association, the Philadelphia Wool and Textile Asso 
ciation, and the National Wool Trade Association, the members of which comprise 
virtually the entire wool trade industry of the United States, urge approval of 
the Department of Agriculture’s requested increase in Bankhead-Jones Act 
funds to be used in part, if granted, to finance research on sheep diseases, par 
ticularly vibriosis, blue tongue, and scrapie. 

The three wool trade associations making this request are composed of firms 
nnd individuals engaged in the business of buying and selling wool, scouring 
wool, or manufacturing wool top: some are engaged in the manufacture of wool 
cloth and fabrics. 

We recognize the serious problems confronting American woolgrowers due to 
high incidence of disease. We believe that it is in the interest of all segments of 
the wool industry for appropriate measures to be taken to eradicate or lessen 
the incidence of these diseases 
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It is our understanding that vibriosis, which causes ewes to abort their lambs, 

s resnited in annual losses to the sheep-growing industry of as much as 
s5 million annually. 

\s recently as December of last year, the Secretary of Agriculture in his re 

t to the President, on achieving a sound domestic wool industry stated that: 

Vibrionic abortion and the new virus disease, blue tongue, are not satisfac 

v controlled by known methods and more research is needed, These diseases 

e the potentiality for causing extensive death loss and even greater economic 

< hecause of adverse effects on condition, damage to wool, interference with 
eproduction, and the production of an inferior grade of lamb or mutton. 

Much has been done by the woolgrowers and their States to combat these 

veases, But, as pointed out recently by a spokesman for the National Woo! 
Growers Association, the point has arrived where supplemental funds from 

e Federal Government are needed to carry this work to a successful conclusion. 

Wool is a strategic commodity, essential to national defense It is the desire 
f the wool trade industry to Support every reasonable measure to increase 
lomestic wool production and to combat the problems faced by woolgrowers in the 
United States. 

We therefore lend our wholehearted support to the Department of Agriculture's 
equest for additional funds for research into the causes and cures of sheep 
disease, 

Respectfully submitted. 

ErRNeEst BENTLEY, 
President, Boston Wool Trade Association 
Joun C. HESTON, 
President, Philadelphia Wool and Textile Association 
Cuirron B. Russert, 
President, National Wool Trade Association 


Senator Young. IT am pleased to note that Congressman Otto 
Krueger Is in the room. It is nt pleasure to have you appear here, 

Congressman Krueger, from my State, is on the Appropriations 
(‘ommittee in the House, so I think he has a little more sympathetic 


inderstanding of our problem on this side. 
We are very pleased to have you here, Mr. Krueger. 


STATEMENT OF HON. OTTO KRUEGER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 


SUPPORT OF APPROPRIATION FOR RESEARCH 


Representative Krurcer. | am appearing this afternoon before 
your committee in behalf of my State, particularly i support the 
appropriation for research. As you know yourself, Mr. Chairman, in 
our State of North Dakota many times we have very good crops 
oming up and 2 or 3 weeks be fore the harvest we think we are going 
to reap a banner crop, but it seems that the rust invades our fields 
ind when we come to harvest it we only receive a very small return. 
I think it is due primarily to our grain that we have at the present 
time for seed. Therefore, I think it is very important that we have 
more appropriations by the Federal] Government set apart in the re 

search fund to study and develop new seeds and newer, improved 
rust control. 

I particularly call your attention to our durum wheat. In the last 

years we have had a wonderful crop of durum coming up, and only 
i week or two before the harvest it all seems to go haywire on us. | 
was up in the northern part of our State, which is the durum section, 
ind looked at the fields that you would think would make 30 or 35 
to 40 bushels to an acre, and when the threshing was completed the 

$5112 04 4 
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yield was only from 3 to 4 bushels an acre, some even less, and the 
quality of that durum was very poor. The people there figure that 
we need more research work in durum, and I think that applies as 
well to the other grains. 

For instance, on my own farm I had 170 acres of wheat seeded; it 
was not durum, it was hard spring wheat. I harvested 40 acres and 
quit because it didn’t pay; it only went ai 2 bushels to an acre; the 
rest of the field is still standing, if it has not been burned by now. 
The rust took over and ruined my crop. 

I think that research is so very important to our State not only to 
wheat and durum but likewise to oats, barley, flax, and other grains. 
I would like to impress upon the committee that only a small addi 
tional amount of money is requested for this important and needed 
work. The other witnesses will present facts and figures to you. I 
wholeheartedly support an additional amount of $600,000 ‘for re. 
search. The money so spent will be of tremendous benefits to our sec- 
tion of the country. 

I wish to thank you for the opportunity you have given me t 
appear before your committee regarding this matter 


PENDING LEGISLATION 


At the present time there is pending in the House some very im 
portant legislation and I would like to be excused in order to take 
part in that. 

Senator Young. Thank you very much for your statement, Con 
gressman Krueger. 

Mr. Krurcer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Senator Youne. Before we hear the witnesses on crop research, 
I have important data for insertion in the record. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


I have before me a list_of the advisory committees whose functio: 


it is to review national agricultural policies and administration of 


farm programs and make recommendations to the Secretary of Agri 
culture for the betterment of such policies and programs. 

I think it would be well if we had this list of the committees inserted 
in the record at this time. 

(The committees referred to follow :) 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY COMMISSION 


Function: To review national agricultural policies and the administration of 
farm programs and to make recommendations to the Secretary of Agriculture 
for the betterment of such policies and programs. 


Iver. W. I. Myers, Cornell University 

Wiley W. Andrews, Goldsboro, N. C. 

Robert Armstrong, Monmouth, III. 

E. Frank Branon, Fairfield, Vt. 

ID. W. Brooks, Georgia Cotton Producers Association 
Delmont L. Chapman, Newport, Mich. 

Homer R. Davison, American Meat Institute 

James B. Hand, Jr., Rolling Fork, Miss. 

Tom J. Hitch, Columbia, Tenn. 

Chris Milius, Nebraska Farmers Union 

Albert K. Mitchell, Tequesquite Ranch, Albert, N. Mex. 
Mrs. Raymond Sayre, Ackworth, Lowa 
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n Stevens, General Mills, Inc. 
Milo K. Swanton, Wisconsin Council of Agriculture Cooperative 
jesse W- Tapp, Bank of America 
Dr. G. B. Wood, Oregon State College 
Sterling J. Swigart, Sidney, Mont. 
Ren Swigart, Mooreland, Okla. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON VESICULAR EXANTHEMA 


Function: To advise the Department on the eradication of vesicular 
inthema. 


Charles Schoch, Secaucus Stock Farmers Association 

Dr. Ralph A. Hendershott, United States Livestock Sanitary Association 

\. Z. Baker, American Stockyards Association 

Herman Aaberg, American Farm Bureau Federation 

Parke C. Brinkley, Virginia Department of Agriculture 

Dr. George W. Gillie, Veterinarian 

(. Chester DuMond, New York Agriculture Department 

H. E, Kingman, Jr., American Veterinary Medical Association 

r. J. W. Cunkelman, American Meat Institute 

L. Blaine Liljenquist, Western States Meat Packers Association 
Ik. Schwitzke, Trunz, Ine. 

Roy Battles, the National Grange 

\. F. Swinburne, Association of American Railroads 

Wilbur Plager, lowa Swine Producers Association 

I’) O. Wilson, National Livestock Producers Association 


NATIONAL ABORETUM ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Function: To advise on matters concerning the National Arboretum, estab- 
shed and maintained for the purposes of research and education concerning tree 
nd plantlife. 


Frederic P. Lee, Wasbington. D, C 

Ovid Butler, Chevy Chase, Md. 

Maj. Gen, U. S. Grant III, George Washington University 
Dr. BE. J. Kraus, Oregon State College 

Dr. W. J. Robbins, New York Botanical Garden 

H. Harold Hume, University of Florida 

Mrs. Herman G. Place, New York, N. Y. 

Knowles A. Ryerson, University of California 

Lloyd C. Stark, Stark Bros. Nurseries & Orchards Co, 

©. B. Thorgrimson, The Arboretum Foundation 

G. Harris Collingwood, Library of Congress 

lor. Richard P. White, American Association of Nurserymen 
Mrs. Charles R. Walgreen, Chicago, Ill. 


WOOL MERCHANDISING ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Function: Advise in the operation of the wool price support program with 
emphasis on helping the Department to develop sound merchandising and selling 
policies for Government-owned wool. 


Lawrence Ashworth, American Woolen Co., Boston, Mass. 

John H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho 

H. M. Chadsey, First National Bank of Boston 

J. Frank Dings, National Wool Marketing Corp., Boston, Mass. 

0. T. Evans, Wool Growers Warehouse & Marketing Co., Wyoming 
L. A. Kauffman, Ohio State University 

S.C. Lukens, Edgehill-Lukens, Ine 

Leslie Lyon, M. Lyon & Co. 

Carl Nadasdy, Minn. Co-op Wool Growers Association 

J. H. Nichols, Jr.. Nichols & Co., Inc. 

Lawrence T. Ritchie, Boston, Mass. 

Ray Willoughby, National Wool Growers Association (California) 
Roy Ward, Pacific Wool Growers 

Tom Bishop, Oregon Worsted Mills 
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rURKEY INDUSTRY ADVISORY COMMITTE! 


Function: To advise the Secretary of Agriculture on matters pertaining 
the turkey industry 


Director, Poultry Branch, chairman 

J. Arza Adams, Pleasant Grove, Utah 

James G. Berryhill, California Turkey Growers Association 
Herbert Beyers, Norbest Turkey Growers Association 
Benjamin I. Brown, Producers’ Distributing Agency, Inc. 
Peter C. Crafts, Gasmere, N. H 

Herman Dahlberg, C. A. Swanson & Sons 

O. EK. Droege, Swift & Co 

Kk. 1D). Griffin, Allied Mills, Ine 

Hoyle Griffin, Monroe Processing Co 

Roscoe Hill, National Turkey Federation 

Chester Housh, Elkton, Va 

Ralph James, Austin, Tex 

Dwight Lifer, Danville, Ohio 

Alex Maul, California Turkey Meat Producers 

Graydon McCulley, Maple Plains, Minn 

1). W. Mertz, Northumberland, Pa. 

Clem W. Norton, Northwest Poultry & Dairy Products Co 
Frank Priebe, Priebe & Sons, Inc. 

J. D. Sykes, Ralson Purina Co 

Ray Thompson, Thompson Bros, Hatchery 
Arlo V. Turner, Grange Co. 

Henderson Wilcox, F. M. Stamper Co. 

L.. V. Eberhard, Grand Rapids, Mich 


SCHOOL LUNCH ADVISORY COMMITYEI 


Function: To advise the Secretary on long-range plans for the continued de 
elopment of the school-lunch program. 


Harvey K. Allen, director of school lunches, New York City 

Thomas Dl. Bailey, superintendent, department of education, Tallahassee, Fla 

Mrs. Fred Barber, Concordia Board of Education, Concordia, Kans. 

i. Allen Bateman, superintendent of public instruction, Salt Lake City, Utah 

R. W. Bergstrom, principal, junior-senior high school, Hutchison, Minn, 

I’. L.. Bowsher, superintendent of schools, Toledo, Ohio 

Mrs. Rita H. Lee, principal, Hill Street Elementary School, Asheville, N. C. 

Vernon L. Nickell, superintendent, department of public instruction, Springfield 
Tl} 

Miss Ruth Powell, supervisor, school-lunch service, Little Rock, Ark, 

John C. Stalker, department of education, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Marie Turner, superintendent of schools, Breathitt County, Jackson, Ky. 

Mrs. Laura P. Wells, department of education, Salem, Oreg. 


LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


Function: Advises the Department relative to programs on foot-and-mouth 


disease 


\lbert Mitchell, chairman, New Mexico 
Harvey McDougal, California 
Ray Cowden, Arizona 

(. E. Weymouth, Texas 

Elmer Brock, Wyoming 

Wayland Hopley, Lowa 

\W. S. Moserip, Minnesota 

Thore Naaden, North Dakota 
John Breckenridge, Idaho 
Lyman Brewster, Montana 

Allan Rogers, Washington 
Charles V. Duckworth, California 
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ADVISORY COMMIPTEE ON GRAIN SANITATION 


nu: To recommend to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, a program to improve the sanitary quality 
eat, and to reduce economic losses through rodent and insect depredations 


arles Glenn King, Nutrition Foundation 
Rt. Murray, National Grain Trade Council 
Huntting, Terminal Elevator Grain Merchants’ Association 
Hendrickson, National Federation of Grain Cooperatives 
Bb. Gregg, Grain and Feed Dealers’ Association 
Ht. Bowman, Millers’ National Federation 
hn T. MeCarthy, American Bakers’ Association 


DRY BEAN INDUSTRY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Function: To advise the Department on matters of interest to the dry-bean 
dustry 


H. Bliss, Michigan Elevator Exchange 
L. Maddux, California Lima Bean Growers Association 
hn W. Cruse, Western States Bean Cooperative 
J. Jagels, grower, Buhl, Idaho 
r. J. Zornow, T. J. Zornow, Ine 
Dan KR. Damon, grower, Livonia, N. Y 
Glen R. Morningstar, grower, Freeland, Mich. 
i. J. Evans, West Los Angeles Milling Co. 
H. FE. Henne, Wallace & Morley Co 
Ss. Atwood McKeehan, grower, Meridian, Calif 
\lex Schwab, grower, Scottsbluff, Nebr 
Robert L. Kelley, Chester B. Brown Co. 
Grant Hartman, Mountain States Bean Co. 
Harry Anderson, grower, Powell, Wyo. 
*. H. Richardson, Farmers Union Grain & Supply Co 
L. Stewart, Michigan Elevator Exchange 
1. A. Murdy, Jr., California Lima Bean Association 
irry A. Rohifs, grower, Akron, Mich 
iries 1), Barlow, Charles TD. Barlow Warehouse Co. 
rence W. Johneox, grower, Corfu, N. Y. 
Fhomas, grower, Morrill, Nebr. 
L. Anderson, grower, Ault, Colo. 


FGG INDUSTRY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Function: To aid and advise the USDA on problems concerning the egg 
ndustry, 


William D. Termohlen, AMS-—Poultry 

Hendrik Ahlers, Carl Ahlers Inc., New York City 

Harry J. Beernink, Washington Coonerative Farmers Association, Seattle, Wash. 
Clyde C, Edmonds, Utah Poultry & Farmers Cooperative 

Robert H. Farr, Fairmont Foods Co., Omaha, Nebr. 

Leo Fuchs, Ideal Poultry Farms, Cameron, Tex. 

Leland J. Graham, Southern States Marketing Cooperative, Baltimore, Md 
W. Samuel Grotewold, American Poultry & Hatchery Federation, Iowa 
Fred Halstead, Sheldon Dairy & Poultry Farm 

Arthur J. Hannah, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Dr. John C. Huttar, Cooperative Grange League Federation Exchange 
H. C. Kennett, Farmers Mutual Inc. 

Edward Lafrenier, Allenton, R. T. 

Thad Macy, Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative Hatchery 

I). A. Nickerson, Armour & Co 

Glen Olson, North Hollywood, Calif. 

W. G. Owens, Owens Poultry Farm & Hatchery 

H. R. Rohe. Pacific Cooperative Poultry Prod., Ine 

R. W. Senecal, H. P. Hood & Sons 

H. E. Slusher, Jefferson City, Mo 

Blanton Smith, Smith Hatchery, Nashville, Tenn. 

L. N. Thompson, Poultrv Producers of Central California 

Ralph Treat, Wooster Cooperative Poultry Farms 

George Parker, Plainsboro, N. J. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Function: Pursuant to the CCC Charter Act, advises the Secretary of Ag 
culture on matters pertaining to the Commodity Credit Corporation, 


Herbert J. Hughes, National Association of Wheat Growers 
William Rhea Blake, National Cotton Council 

Rudolph K. Froker, Wisconsin College of Agriculture 
Theodore Funk, Funk Bros, Seed Co. 

Arnold William Groth, First National Bank, Portland, Oreg 


AGRICULTURAL FINANCE ADVISORY COMMITTEH 


Function: To consider and offer suggestions for meeting spreading drought 
condition throughout the high Plains States, 


A. G. Brown, American Bankers Association 

I>. E. Crowley, Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn 
R. M. Evans, Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System 

O. M. Krueger, Prudential Insurance Co, of America 

R. lL. Nowell, Equitable Life Assurance Society 

John A. Reed, First National Bank, Kennerer, Wyo. 

Glenn E. Rogers, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


RICE INDUSTRY ADVISORY COMMITTEI 


Function: To advise the Denartment of Agriculture on matters of commo 
interest te the rice industry and the Department. 


Homer L. Brinklev, National Council of Farmer Cooperatives 
Romeo E., Short, Brinkley, Ark. 

J. Otto Broussard, Edmundsen Duhe Rice Mill Co., Inc 

Lioyd Villeret, Wonder Rice Mills 

kk. V. Boyt, Devers Canal Co. 

Harry Chalkley, Jr., Lake Charles, La 

Ek. E. Wild, Midland, La. 

L. C. Carter, Arkansas Rice Growers Cooperative Association 
Ben R. Reynolds, Southern Warehouse Corp. 

Howard M. Alderson, Producers Rice Mills, Inc. 

Harry M. Creech, California Rice Exporters 

William M. Reid, Rice Millers Association 

Géorge B. Blair, American Rice Growers Cooperative 

J. F. Collier, American Rice Growers Cooperative Association 


WHEAT ADVISORY COM MITTEF 


Function: To advise the Department on matters relating to wheat industry 


H. FE. Sanford, Continental Grain Co 

lon A. Stevens, General Mills, Inc. 

Frank A. Theis, Simonds, Shie!ds, Theis Grain Co. 
Spencer Bernard, Rush Springs, Okla 

H. W. Clutter, Holcomb, Kans 

Stanley Garnett, Spearman, Tex. 

Harold Giles, Union Springs, N. ¥ 

Robert B. Taylor, Adams, Oreg. 

Charles Marshall, Elmwood, Nebr 

George Mikkelson, Garske, N. Dak. 

James H. Dean, Farmers Cooperative Commission Co. 
Merrill I). Guild, Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative Association 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT ADVISORY COM MITTEE 


Function: To advise the Secretary of Agriculture on matters pertaining to 
renewal of the International Wheat Agreement. 


Roy F. Hendrickson, National Federation of Grain Cooperatives 
William F. Brooks, National Grain Trade Council 

Glenn Talbott, Farmers Educational and Cooperative Union 
lerschel D. Newsom, National Grange 

Robert B. Taylor, National Association of Wheat Growers 
Allan B. Kline, American Farm Bureau Federation 
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Herman Fakler, Millers National Federation 
ohn J. Riggle, National Council of Farmer Cooperatives 
|. A. Wheeler, International Federation of Agricultural Producers 


CORN ADVISORY COM MITTEE 


Function: To advise the Department on matters relating to corn industry. 
William T. Brady, Corn Products Retining Co. 
fred Maywald, Farmers Grain Dealers Association 
Svivester Meyers, Chicago Board of Trade 
Robert C. Woodworth, Cargill, Inc. 
lorsey Kirk, Illinois State Grange 
George Mann, Windom, Minn. 
|. L. Morton, Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation 
Ilassil Schenck, Indiana Farm Bureau, Ine. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL TRADE AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Function: To consider such problems as extension of the trade agreements 
rogram, international commodity agreements, export problems, import con 
and other related problems of foreign trade. 


Boger, Lehigh Valley Cooperative Farmers 
Homer L. Brinkley, National Council of Farmer Cooperatives 
James Russell, Des Moines Register and Tribune 
Read P. Dunn, National Cotton Council of America 
|. B. Hutson, Tobacco Associates, Inc. 

3. Jesness, University of Minnesota 
\llan B. Kline, American Farm Bureau Federation 
Herschel D. Newson, The National Grange 
\Irs. Ela V. Reeder, Brigham City, Utah 
!. A. Smith, Gwin, White and Prince 
\V. C. Sehilthuis, Continental Grain Co. 
Jay Taylor, National Livestock and Meat Board 
R. Wilcox, Sunkist Growers 


LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Function: To review Government actions regarding livestock and to consider 
the current and prospective cattle situation 


Sam C. Hyatt, American National Cattlemen's Association 
(. B. Watson, Corn Belt Livestock Feeders Association 
Reese R. Van Vranken, Climax, Mich. 
L. H. Pexton, American Stockyards Association 
Robert J. Riddell, National Livestock Exchange 
Ray S. Paul, Rath Packing Co. 
lack Roach, Texas & Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association 
Howard Hill, lowa Farm Bureau Federation 
Norris K. Carnes, Central Cooperative Association 
P.O. Wilson, National Livestock Producers Association 
Henry J. Kruse, Seattle Packing Co. 
lohn A. Heinz, Heinz’s Riverside Abattoir, Inc. 
Seth T. Shaw, Safeway Stores, Inc. 
\. Heldridge, Long & Hansen Commission Co. 
I). C. Schaffer, Nebraska Stock Growers Association 
Jay Taylor, Amarillo, Tex. 
R. Q. Smith, Independent Livestock Marketing Association 
\. G. Brown, American Bankers Association 
Louis E. Nohl, Olive, Calif. 
Shawnee Brown, Oklahoma Director of Extension 
Chaley Waugh, Sharon Springs, Kans. 
Ben Hill Griffin, Florida Livesteck Association 
). Elmer Brock, Kaycee, Wyo. 
Leavitt Booth, Colorado Cattlemen’s Association 
Clifford P. Hansen, Wyoming Stock Growers Association 
I’. E. Mollin, Denver, Colo. 
\lbert K. Mitchell, Albert, N. Mex. 
Henry ?. Hansen, North Platte, Nebr. 
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COTTON LOAN ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Function: To study operations of the cotton loan price support program an 

to make suggestions regarding the methods and details of this program 

J. Walter Hammond,’ Texas Farm Bureau Federation 

J. R. Kennedy,’ California Cotton Cooperatives Association, Ltd. 

H. L. Wingate,’ Georgia Farm Bureau Federation 

Joe C. Hardin,’ Arkansas Farm Bureau Federation 

Alonza Bennett,’ Federal Compressing & Warehousing Co., Memphis, Tenn 

Stanton Brown,’ Exporters & Traders Compressing & Warehousing Co., Waco 
Tex. 

Burris Jackson, Jackson & Co., Hillsboro, Tex. 

\. M. Crawford, Weil Bros., Memphis, Tenn. 

Albert Long,’ Republic National Bank, Dallas, Tex. 

C. C. Smith,’ National Bank of Commerce, Memphis, Tenn. 

Albert Hopkins,’ Arkansas Farmers’ Union 


COTTONSEED ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Function: To study operations of the cottonseed price-support program and 
make recommendations regarding possible revisions of this program. 
T. B. Upchurch, Jr.,? Raeford, N. C. 
Harold F. Ohlendorf,’ Osceola, Ark. 
Walter L. Randolph,’ Alabama Farm Bureau Federation 
Cecil Collerette,? Arizona Cotton Producers Association 
J. F. MeLaurin,’? National Cotton Ginners Association, Bennetsville, 8. C. 
Sam N. Reed,’ Texas Cotton Ginners Association 
W. B. Coberly, Jr.° California Cotton Oil Corp. 
T. H. Gregory,’ National Cottonseed Products Association, Memphis, Tenn 
A. L. Durand,’ Chickasha Cotton Oil Mill, Chickasha, Okla. 


SEED ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Function: to review hay and cover crop seed situation, including level of hold 
ings by the Commodity Credit Corporation, and consider suggestions for future 
operations 


Walter Reed,” Orland, Calif. 
Tom Ruckman,’ Oregon Seed Growers League 
Louis D. Trudeau,” Wapato, Wash. 
H. W. Walcott,” Taylor-Walcott Co. 
Maurice Keating.” Northrup-King & Co 
Rov A. Edwards,’ Rudy-Patritk Seed Co 
\. H. Mangelsdorf,’® Ed. F. Mangelsdorf & Bro., Ine 
Lloyd M. Brown, Albert Dickinson Co 
Raymond Sawyer, Earl May Seed Co. 
William EF. Tidwell,” Sawan, Inc 
C. R. Porter Crop Improvement Association, University of Nebraska 
Arden Jacklin,” Jacklin Seed Co 
James E. Beasley, Jr..> Beasley Produce Co 
William L. David,” Corsicana, Tex. 
Larry Kurtz,® Cooperative GLF Exchange, Buffalo, N. Y. 
A. J. Haynes,’ Farmers Cooperative Exchange, Raleigh, N. C. 
Christopher Keller, Jr..o Deltic Farm & Timber Co. 
J. R. MeNeill,” Spur, Tex. 
George Jackson,’ Southern States Cooperative 
Max M. Searff,” W. N. Scarff’s Sons 
Bernard Stelljus.’ Gifford, Idaho 
Robert Schultz.” Chilton, Wis. 
H. Owen Murfee,* Prattville, Ala. 
Ward Waterman,* Arvin, Calif 
' Membership as of March 2, 19538 
Membership as of February 18, 1953 
Membership as of May 27, 19538 
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FERTILIZER INDUSTRY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


ernment chairman, L. EF. Taylor, Director, M. and F., PMA 
ernment vice chairman, 
right, Horace M., president, United States Potash Co., New York, N. ¥ 
nnett, Richard E., president and veneral manager, Farm Fertilizers, Inc 
South Omaha, Nebr 
Bird, Bedford, fertilizer division, National Farmers Union, Denver, Colo 
Dawson, James D., Jr., vice president, Fidelity Chemical Corp., Houston, Tex. 
isch, J. F., president, Chilean Nitrate Sales Corp., New York, N. Y. 
glass, Ralph B., vice president and treasurer, Smith-Douglass Co., Inc., 
Norfolk, Va. 
io, A. M., controller, G. L. F. Soil Building Service, Ithaca, N. Y 
3. I., vice president, the Rogers & Hubbard Co., Portland, Conn. 
d, M. G., vice president, Meridian Fertilizer Factory, Hattiesburg, Miss 


Gage, George W., president and general manager, Anderson Fertilizer Co., Inc., 
Anderson, S. C. 
Geoghegan, E. A., vice president, the Southern Cotton Oil Co., New Orleans, La 


Hanahan, J. Ross, president, Planters Fertilizer & Phosphate Co., Charleston, 


s.¢ 

Heinrichs, Charles E., vice president, Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Rich 
mond, Va 

Johnson, Cecil A., director, Agricultural Products Co., Webster City, Iowa 

Jones, B. H., president, Sunland Industries, Inc., Fresno, Calif. 

Lockwood, Maurice H., vice president, International Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Miller, John A., president, Price Chemical Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Neidig, Ray E., manager, fertilizer division, Balfour-Guthrie & Co., Ltd., San 
Franciseo, Calif. 

Nunnally, J. Elam, director, fertilizer distribution, the Cotton Producers As 
sociation, Atlanta, Ga. 

Riley, John R., Jr., vice president in charge of sales, Spencer Chemical Co., 
Kansas City, Mo 

Rupp, Walter S., vice president and treasurer, Baug & Sons Co., Baltimore, Md 

Sanford, John E., president, Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Shallenberger, C. C., president and manager, Shreveport Fertilizer Works, 
Shreveport, La. 

Sims, John W., executive vice president, the Farm Bureau Cooperative Associa 
tion, Inc., Columbus, Ohio 

lavlor, Mae C., president, Oregon-Washington Fertilizer Co., Seattle, Wash 

rechter, Fred T., vice president, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York, N. Y 

rotman, James E., president, Summers Fertilizer Co., Baltimore, Md 

Watnough, W. N., Jr., vice president, Davison Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md 

Woods, Fred J., president, the Gulf Fertilizer Co., Tampa, Fla. 


COMMITTEES ESTABLISHED PURSUANT TO TITLE IIT oF THE RESEARCH AND 
MARKETING AcT oF 1946 


The purpose of the Research and Marketing Act Advisory Committees is to 
make recommendations relative to research and service work authorized by the 
act, and to assist in obtaining the cooperation of producers, farm organizations 
industry groups, and Federal and State agencies in the furtherance of such 
research and service programs. The Agricultural Research Policy Committee 
consults with the Secretary on broad overall phases of the program 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH POLICY COMMITTFE! 


Roy Battles, assistant to the master, National Grange, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Homer L. Brinkley, executive vice president, National Council of Farmer Co 
operatives, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington 6, D. C. 

C.C. Du Mond, commissioner, New York Department of Agriculture and Markets, 
State Office Building, Albany 1, N. Y. 

Frank J. Haumont, Route 2, Broken Bow, Nebr 

Dr. C. G, King, scientific director, the Nutrition Foundation, Ine., Chrysler Build 
ing, New York 17, N. Y. 

C. W. Kitchen, executive vice president, United Fresh Fruit and Vegetuble As 
sociation, Wyatt Building, T77 14th Street NW., Washington 5, 1. ¢ 
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Executive secretary: Dr. Barnard Joy, Agricultural Research Service, Office of 
Administrator, United States Department of Agriculture 

Dr. Charles R. Sayre, president, Delta & Pine Land Co., Scott, Miss. 

Robert B. Taylor, Route 1, Adams, Oreg. 

Herbert W. Voorhees, president, New Jersey Farm Bureau, the Farmhouse, 168 
West State Street, Trenton 8, N. J. 

Dr. Frank J. Welch, dean, College of Agriculture and Home Economics, Un 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington 29, Ky. 

Paul S. Willis, president, Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 205 East 42d 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


CITRUS FRUIT ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


(Established under the Research and Marketing Act) 


Executive secretary : Dr. Roy Magruder, ARA 

N. L. Allen, president, Foods, Inc., American National Hudson Terminal Build 
ing, 30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 

James Cooke, vice president and general manager, Penn Fruit Co., In 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. 

Stanley B. Crockett, Post Office Box 389, Harlingen, Tex. 

L. S. Hamme, manager, Texsun Citrus Exchange, Weslaco, Tex. 

Dr. J. Wayne Reitz, provost, College of Agriculture, University of Florida 
Gainesville, Fla. 

Raymond D. Robinson, vice president, Dr. P. Phillips Cos., Post Office Box 3753 
Orlando, Fla. 

Charles A. Rogers, Chas. A. Rogers & Sons, Weslaco, Tex. 

Robbins Russel, general manager, Mutual Orange Distributors, Redlands, Calif 

A. V. Saurman, secretary-manager, Pineallas Growers Association, Post Office 
Box 682, Clearwater, Fla. . 

Virgil H. Tyler, manager Ventura Coastal Lemon Co., Post Office Box 69, Ventura 
Calif. 

F. R. Wilcox, assistant general manager, Sunkist Growers, Inec., Box 2706 
Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


COLD STORAGE ADVISORY COM MITTEE 
[Established under the Research and Marketing Act] 


Executive Secretary: J. Roy Allgyer, ARA 

Paul B. Christensen, North East Cold Storage Corp., 165 Read Street Portland : 
Maine 

A. R. Current, City Products Corp., 33 South Clark Street, Chicago 3, ILL. 

H. C. Diehl, director, the Refrigeration Research Foundation, 200 Midland 
Building, 112% Pikes Peak Avenue, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Arnold T. Hampson, treasurer, Merchants Cold Storage & Warehouse Co., 160 
Kinsley Avenue, Providence 3, R. I. 

Walter F. Henningsen, Sr., president, Northwestern Ice & Cold Storage ( 
73 Southeast Washington Street, Portland 14, Oreg. 

Harold J. Humphrey, research manager, General Foods Corp., 250 North Street 
White Plains, N. Y. 

C. A. Martin, Sr., president, Polar Cold Storage, Inc., 11th Avenue and Charlotte 
Nashville 4, Tenn. 

Harlan J. Nissen, Terminal Refrigerating Co., 742-748 Terminal Street, Los 
Angeles 21, Calif. 

RK. G. Purnell, president, Quick Frozen Foods, Inc., Tupelo, Miss. 

Ss. C. Rogers, G. H. Hammond Co., Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Ill. 

Len B. Wooton, manager, Ninth Street Skookum Growers, Inc., Wenatchee, Wash 


COTTON AND COTTONSEED ADVISORY COM MITTEF 
{Established under the Research and Marketing Act] 


Executive secretary : Robert E. Stevenson, ARS 

Harry S. Baker, president, Producers Cotton Oil Co., Post Office Box 1832 
Fresno, Calif. 

Harry B. Caldwell, master, the North Carolina State Grange, Box H-1, Greens 
boro, N. C. 

George C. Cortright, Geo. Cortright Co., Rolling Fork, Miss. 
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y Davis, manager, Plains Cooperative Gins, Inc., Post Office Box 509, Lubbock, 
lex 

L. Durand, president, Chickasha Cotton Oil Co., Post Office Box 680, Hobart, 
Okla 

H. Gregory, executive vice president, National Cottonseed Products Associ 
ition, 19 South Cleveland Street, Memphis 4, Tenn. 

ris C, Jackson, Jackson & Co., Box 336, Hillsboro, Tex. 

bert C. Jackson, executive vice president, American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute, Inc., 1625 1 Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 
Russell Kennedy, general manager, California Cotton Cooperative Association, 
Box 3217. Bakerstield, Calif 
ibrey L. Lockett, president, Lockett Seed Co., Vernon, Tex 

Gordon McCabe, Jr., J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., Box 1020, Greenville, S.C 

c¢. C. Murray, dean and director, College of Agriculture, the University of 
Georgia, Athens, Ga, 

EF. Ohlendorf, Ohlendorf Farms, Osceola, Ark. 
wood H. Smith, Route 4, Pine Valley, Calif. 
hn H. Todd, executive vice president, National Cotton Compress and Cotton 


Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine Building, Memphis 3, Tenn 
DAIRY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


[Established under the Research and Marketing Act 


Executive secretary: H. W. Marston, ARA 

\rnie Agnew, 105 FE. Madison Avenue, Milton Junction, Wis 
F. Friend. Prairie Farm Creameries, 48 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ll 

Kk. W. Gaumnitz, executive secretary, National Cheese Institute, Ine., 110 

North Franklin Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Ken EK. Geyer, general manager, Connecticut Milk Producers Association, 990 
Wethersfield Avenue, Hartford 6, Conn 

. L. Haymes, United Milk Products Co., 2000 West 14th Street, Cleveland 13, 
Ohio 
K. Howe, president, Fairmont Foods Co., Omaha 8, Nebr. 

Dr. J. C. Knott, director, Institute of Agricultural Sciences, State College of 
Washington, Pullman, Wash. 

Clarence B. Palmer, Palmer Farms, Ethlyn, Mo. 

Dr. T. G. Stitts. H. P. Hood & Sons, Inc., 500 Rutherford Avenue, Boston 29, Mass 

Kkugene L. Turner, Post Office Box 1161, Anniston, Ala. 

Russell Waltz, president, Consolidated Dairy Products Co., 635 Elliot Avenue, 
West Seattle 99, Wash. 


DECIDUOUS FRUIT AND TREE NUT ADVISORY COM MITTE! 


[Established under the Research and Marketing Act] 


Kxecutive secretary: Dr. Roy Magruder, ARS 

William Applebaum, assistant veneral manager, Stop & Shop, Inc., 398 D Street, 
Boston 10, Mass 

J. Willis Beidler, chief chemist, C. H. Musselman Co., Biglerville, Pa 

Delbert V. Birdseye, president, California Almond Growers Exchange, Sacra 
inento, Calif 
W. Christie, field manager, California Walnut Growers Association, 1745 East 
Seventh Street, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 

Dr. J. Harold Clarke, Cranguyma Farms, Long Beach, Wash 

Blon J. Gilbert, Richey & Gilbert Co., 10 West Mead Avenue, Yakima, Wash 

Grant Merrill, the Grant Merrill Orchards, Post Office Box S877, Red Bluff, Calif. 

Henry W. Miller, Jr., vice president, Consolidated Orchard Co., Paw Paw, W. Va. 

1. B. Miller, Jr., Miller Pecan Products, Post Office Box 900, Albany, Ga 

Walter A. Reich, A. Reich & Sons, Inc., 1414 Wyoming Street, Kansas City 7, Mo. 

\. J. Rogers, general manager, Cherry Growers, Inc., 709-715 East Front Street, 
Post Office Box 509, Traverse City, Mich. 

Dr. Alfred G, Smith, R. F. D. 4, Lexington, S. C. 

\. E. Thorpe, secretary, Dried Fruit Association of California, 1 Drumm Street, 
San Francisco 11, Calif. 

Roy A. Ward, chairman, Oregon Filbert Commission, 734 Northwest 14th Avenue, 
Portland 14, Oreg. 
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DRY BEANS AND PEAS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ler the Research and Marketing Act 


Executive secretary: R. E. Stevenson, ARS 

Arthur L. Andersen, Ault, Colo. 

bk. ©. Crawford, Michigan Bean Shippers Association, Breckenridge, Mich 
Robert L. Kelley, Chester B. Brown Co., Morrill 7, Nebr 

S. Atwood MceKeehan, Meridian, Calif 

James H. Shields, Jr., Shields, Buhl, Idaho 

Arthur Shoultes, Bentley, Mich 

Howard L. Sprague, Hall, N. Y. 

William A. Wolf, Latah, Wash. 


FOREST RESEARCH ADVISORY COMMITTEI 
Established ‘ the Research and Marketing Act] 


Executive secretary: Dr. Carleton P. Barnes, ARA 

Gus P. Backman, secretary, Chamber of commerce, Post Office Box 329, Salt La 
City 10, Utah 

T. E. Bercaw, chief, forest management section, Gaylord Container Cor 
Bogalusa, La. 

S. T. Dana, professor, department of forestry, School of natural resources 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich 

Seth Gordon, director, department of fish and game, State of California, 926 J 
Street, Sacramento 14, Calif 
C. Heritage, director of development, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Taco 
Building, Tacoma 1, Wash 

Harley Langdale, Jr., the Langdale Co., Post Office Box 980, Valdosta, Ga 

Russell Lord, editor, the Land, Bel Air, Md 

S. M. Nickey, Jr., Nickey Bros., Inc., 2700 Summer Avenue, Memphis 12, Tenn 

Roscoe C. Rich, vice president, Idaho Livestock Production Credit Associati 
Soda Springs, Idaho 

Clay H. Stackhouse, manager, the Humphrey Farm, Wakeman, Ohio 

C. V. Youngquist, chief, division of water, Ohio Department of Natural Resource 
1500 Dublin Road, Columbus, 15, Ohio 


FEED AND FORAGE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


(Established under the Research and Marketing Act) 

Executive secretary: J. Roy Allgyer, ARA 

Dr. H. R. Albrecht, director, division of agricultural extension, the Pennsylvania 
State College, school of agriculture, State College, Pa. 

Ii. M. Blackhurst, assistant general manager, Utah Poultry and Farmers Co 
operative, Salt Lake City, Utah 

L. E. Bopst, secretary-treasurer, Association of American Feed Control Officials, 
College Park, Md. 

wood L. Chase, Cooperative G. L. F. Exchange, Inc., Post Office Box 97 
Buffalo 5, N, ze 

k. G. Cherbonnier, 3615 Olive Street, St. Louis 8, Mo. 

Robert G. Jeffrey, Childress-Jeffrey, Wagoner, Okla. 

Fred J. Ludwig, director, Farmers Trading Co., Laurens, Iowa 

W. Hugh McGee, Starr, 8. C. 

Harold L. Peet, Pike, N. Y. 

Dr. Paul H. Phillips, department of biochemistry, college of agriculture, Uni 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. 

R. C. Woodworth, vice president, Cargill, Inc., 200 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 
15, Minn. 


FOOD AND NUTRITION ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


(Established under the Research and Marketing Act) 


Executive secretary: Dr. R. Y. Winters 

Dr. M. K. Bennett, executive director, Food Research Institute, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford, Calif. 

Dr. Laurence V. Burton, executive director, Packaging Institute, Inc., 342 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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ce A, Goldsmith, school of medicine, the Tulane University of Louisiana, 


Tulane Avenue, New Orleans 12, La. 
thel Austin Martin, consultant in nutrition, National Dairy Council, 111 
i) Canal Street, Chicago 6, Il. 
A. Maynard, director, school of nutrition, Savage Hall, Cornell University, 
on. SEE. 
1. C. Merrill, 66 South Hermitage Avenue, Trenton 8, N. J. 
lay Monroe, 2311 West 17th Street, Topeka, Kans. 
Herbert FE. Robinson, assistant director of laboratories, Swift & Co., 
Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Il. 
Pearl Swanson, assistant director and professor in charge of home economics 
earch, Lowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanie Arts, Ames, lowa 
Kk. Neige Todhunter, head, department of food and nutrition, 
economics, University of Alabama, University, Ala. 
james R. Wilson, secretary, Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American 
| Association, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, ILL. 


Union 


school of 


GRAIN ADVISORY COM MITTEI 


inder the Research and Marketing Act) 


Executive secretary : J. Roy Allgyer, ARA 
Herbert W. Clutter, Holcomb, Kans. 
Henry C. Cox, vice president, Corn Products Refining Co., Argo, Ill 
Gordon Day, Onida, 8S. Dak 
vis G. Graeves, president, general manager, the Charles Schneider 
112 Eve Street, N. W., Washington 1,1). C 
I). Guild, manager, Indiana Grain Cooperative, 505 Farm 
Indianapolis 9, Dud 


taking Co., 
Sureau Building, 


oy F. Hendrickson, Washington representative, National 
Cooperatives, 725 Kass Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
Edgar Leafdale, 116 Fraser Drive, East, Mesa, Ariz 

ph B. Merwen, Athena. Creg 


Federation of Grain 


1 A. Stevens, vice pres.dent, General Mills, Inc., 400 Second Avenue South, 
nneapolis 1, Minn 


\. Theis, president, Simonds 


Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kansas City 6, Mo 
BW ol v 


Jr., 875 W. Wooster Street, Bowling Green, Ohio 


VESTOCK ADVISORY COM MITTEE 
(Established under the Research and Marketing Act) 


ilive secretary Hl. W. Marston, ARS 
les Baner, the National Association of Retail Meat and Food Dealers, Ine., 
$371 West Sth Street, Cincinnati 5, Ohio 
Frank S. Boice, Empire Ranch, Sonoita, Ariz 
G. F. Chambers, president. Valley Packing Co., Salem, Oreg. 
Harry B. Coffee, president, Union Stock Yards Co. of Omaha, Omaha 7, Nebr. 
joe B. Finley, Callaghan Ranch, Encinal, Tex, 
Pugene P. Forrestel, Akron, N. ¥ 
Wesley Hardenbergh, president, American Meat Institute, 59 
Street, Chicago 5, I] 
c,eorge H 


East Van Buren 


Hart, head, division of veterinary medicine, College of Agriculture, 
University of California, Davis, Calif. 


hk. Wells, Jr., executive vice president, Farmers Union Livestock Association. 
South St. Paul, Minn 

fi. Williams, Crescent Valley Ranch, Box 126, Davenport, Fla. 
GN. Winder, Craig, Colo 


OILSEEDS AND PEANUT ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
(Established under the Research and Marketing Act) 

Executive secretary: Robert E. Stevenson, ARS 

Otto Brandau, Rudd, Iowa 

John H. Bryson, president, Dothan Oil Mill Co., Dothan, Ala. 

Harry J. Deuel, Jr., University of Southern California, dean of 
school, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

1. B. Edmondson, 806 South Tennessee, Danville, Ind. 


the graduate 
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T. H. Gregory, executive vice president, National Cottonseed Products Associs 
tion, 19 South Cleveland Street, Memphis 4, Tenn. 

C. L. Halladay, assistant manager, Derby Foods, Inc., 3327 West 47th Place. 
Chicago 32, Il. 

Howard Kellogg. Jr., president, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Post Office Box 9x9 
Buffalo 5, N Y. 

Lloyd Mehlhouse, Olivia, Minn, 

A. I). Richardson, Floresville, Tex. 

Francis Scofield, National Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Association, Ine., 1500 
Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington 5, D. C. 

Charles B. Shuman, president, Llinois Agricultural Association, 48 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, I. 

S. E. Statham, Cobb, Ga. 

Obed A. Wyum, Rutland, N. Dak. 

Edward J. Young, Stevens Industries, Inc., Dawson, Ga. 


POTATO ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
(Established under the Research and Marketing Act) 


Executive secretary: Dr. Roy Magruder, ARA 

Edward H. Anderson, Edward H. Anderson & Co., 216 South Water Market 
Chicago 8, Ill. 

Henry W. Bibus, Jr., Wrightstown, Rural Delivery No. 1, Chesterfield, N. J 

Claude E. Botkin, Claude Botkin Farms, Post Office Box 302, Arvin, Calif. 

J. Abney Cox, H. L. Cox & Sons, Post Office Box 130, Princeton, Fla. 

Harold J, Evans, secretary-treasurer, New: York Cooperative Seed Potato Asso 
ciation, Ine., Georgetown, N. Y. 

Ole A. Flaat, Box 111, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

Frank W. Hussey, president, Maine Potato Growers, Inc., Presque Isle, Maine 

Dr. James E. Kraus, associate director, agricultural experiment station, Unive 
sity of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 

Frederick J. Meyer, president, Red Dot Foods, Inc., 1445 East Washington Ave 
nue, Madison 3, Wis. 

George L. Moore, First National Stores, Inc., 5 Middlesex Avenue, Somerville 45, 
Mass. 

L. E. Waters, general manager, Colorado Potato Growers Exchange, Denver 2, 
Colo. 

PRODUCTION ECONOMICS ADVISORY COM MITTE! 
(Established under the Research and Marketing Act) 


Executive secretary : Dr. Carleton P. Barnes, ARA 

Joseph Ackerman, associate managing director, Farm Foundation, 600 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Il. 

Ernest R. Ahrendes, Highwood, Mont. 

Cameron G. Garman, Garman Fruit Farm, Lake Road, East of Olcott, Burt, N. Y 

J. Bernell Harlan, Route 1, Box 510, Woodland, Calif. 

Dr. H. B. James, head, department of agricultural economics, North Carolina 
State College of Agriculture and Engineering, Raleigh, N.C. 

Herbert F. Johnson, Hadley, Minn. 

Dr. Leonard F. Miller, professor, Farm Management, School of Agriculture, the 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 

1). Gray Miley, managing director, Panther Burn Co., Panther Burn, Miss. 

Dr. W. FE. Morgan, president, Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, Fort 
Collins, Colo. 

Dr. Raymond J. Penn, chairman, Department of Agricultural Economies, College 
of Agriculture, the University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisc. 

Albert A. Thornbrough, vice president and director of procurement, Harry Fer 
guson, Inc., 3689 East Milwaukee Avenue, Detroit 11, Mich. 


POULTRY ADVISORY COM MITTEE 
(Established under the Research and Marketing Act) 


Executive secretary : H. W. Marston, ARS 
Andrew Christie, Christie Poultry Farms, Inc., Kingston, N. H. 
W. Andrew Cray, Route 1 Stockton, N. J. 
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n. F. Frazier, executive secretary, Southeastern Poultry & Egg Association, 615 
East Franklin Street, Richmond 19, Va. 
Leland J. Graham, general manager, Southern States Marketing Cooperative, 
1621 Little Walsh Street, Baltimore 17, Md. 
Richard Hanson, J. A. Hanson & Son, Box 692, Corvallis, Oreg. 
Victor W. Henningsen, Henningsen Bros., 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
N..3 
Ralph BE. Janes, Janes Bar Nothing Ranch, Post Office Box 918, Austin, Tex. 
Kdward W. Priebe, Jr., merchandising director, Institute of American Poultry 
Industries, 221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 
H. BE. Slusher, president, Missouri Farm Bureau Federation, 208 East Capitol 
(venue, Post Office Box 658, Jefferson City, Mo. 
N. Thompson, manager, egg department, Poultry Producers of Central Califor 
nia, 840 Battery Street, San Francisco 11, Calif. 
Charles W. Upp, head, poultry industry department, Louisiana, State Univer- 
, University Station, Baton Rouge 3, La. 


RICH ADVISORY COMMITTEFR 
(Established under the Research and Marketing Act) 


Executive secretary: J. R. Allgyer, ARA 

ik. V. Boyt, manager, Devers Canal Co., Devers, Tex. 
C. Carter, general manager, the Arkansas Rice-Growers Cooperative Associa 
tion, Stuttgart, Ark. 

Harry Chalkley, Jr., Lake Charles, La. 

Harry M. Creech, chairman, California Rice Exporters, 351 California Street, 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 

Glen R. Harris, Post Office Box 248, Richvale, Calif. 

Marshall BE. Leahy, executive vice president, Farmers’ Rice Growers Cooperative, 
1004 Russ Building, San Francisco 4, Calif. 

R. D. Lewis, director, Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, College Station, 
Tex 

Villiam M. Reid, president, the Rice Millers’ Association, 1308 National Bank 
of Commerce Building, 210 Baronne Street, New Orleans 12, La. 

Joseph W. Welsh, 180 East Bay Street, Post Office Box 623, Charleston, S 


\ 


SEED ADVISORY COM MITTEE 
(Established under the Research and Marketing Act) 


ecutive secretary: Marshall J. Goss, AR 
vd M. Brown, president, the Albert Dickinson Co., Post Office Box 788, 
Chicago 90, II. 

Merritt Clark, vice president and general manager of sales, Associated Seed 
Growers, Ine., 205 Church Street, New Haven 2, Conn. 

Roy A. Edwards, president, Rudy-Patrick Seed Co., 1212 West Sth Street, Kansas 
City 1, Mo. 

Harrison Evans, manager, E. F. Nunn & Co., Shuqualak, Miss. 

Sam Frantz, Amlin, Ohio 

Ralph I). Henson, Eastern States Farmers Exchange, Inc., milling division, Post 
Office Box 948, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 

rr. D. D. Hill, head, Farm Crops Department, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oreg. 

Dale H. Johnston, Johnston Seed Co., Enid, Okla. 

R. A. Krantz, Route 3, Yaggy Plantation, Hutchinson, Kans. 

Maurice A, Perry, R. F. D. No. 3, Hemet, Calif. 

John D. Remsberg, Jr., Rupert, Idaho 


SOILS, WATER AND FERTILIZER RESEARCH ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


(Established under the Research and Marketing Act) 


xecutive secretary: Dr. Carleton P. Barnes, ARA 

vayne M. Akin, Western Farm Management Co., 801 North First Avenue, 
Vhoenix, Ariz. 

Dr. Richard Bradfield, head, Department of Agronomy, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Dor. Russell Coleman, president, the National Fertilizer Association, Ine., ¢ 


Investment Building, Washington 5, Ty ¢ 

Dr. R. W. Cummings, director of research, School of Agriculture, North Caroli: 
State College of Agriculture and Engineering, State College Station Raleigh, 
N.C 

W. Lewis David, Route 3, Corsicana, Tex. 

Kk. M. Dwyer, 334 Washington Street, Weymouth 88, Mass. 

Clair P. Guess, Jr., Denmark, 8S. C 

Dr. W. W. Horner, Horner & Shifrin, Shell Building, St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Lester F. King, president, the Oregon Wheat Growers League, room 9, United 
States National Bank Building, Pendleton, Oreg. 

Dr. D. F. Peterson, Jr., head, Department of Civil Engineering, Colorado Ag: 
cultural and Mechanical College, Fort Collins, Colo. 

James J. Wallace, farm manager, Iowa State College Agricultural Foundation 
“05 Curtiss Hall, Ames, lowa 


SUGAR ADVISORY COM MITTEE 


(Established under the Research and Marketing Act) 


Ivecutive secretary : Marshall J. Goss, ARS 

J. M. Brown, chief chemist, Revere Sugar Refinery, 333 Medford Street, Charles 
town 99, Mass 

Harry Clark, director, National Beet Growers Federation, Court House, Greeley, 
Colo 

Rh. H. Cottrell, vice president, the Amalgamated Sugar Co., First Security Bank 
Building, Ogden, Utah 

Ernest W. Greene, vice president, Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, 723 
Investment Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

Gordon Lyons, executive manager, California Beet Growers Association, Ltd., 
arm Bureau Building, 145 South American Street, Stockton 7, Calif. 

William C, Prewitt, vice president, agriculture, United States Sugar Corp., 
Clewiston, Fla. 

Pere A. Reeve, agricultural supervisor,. Farmers & Manufacturers Beet Sugar 
\ssociation, Second National Bank Building, Saginaw 5, Mich. 

Irudley Smith, vice president, Association of Sugar Producers of Puerto Rico 
732 Shoreham Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

Marcel J. Voorhies, 3238 Ivanhoe Street, Baton Rouge, La. 


FRANSPORTATION ADVISORY COM MITTEI! 
(Established under the Research and Marketing Act) 


Executive secretary, J. Roy Allgyer ARA, 

G. W. Baxter, director, Transportation Department, Illinois Agricultural Asso 
ation, 483 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, IIL. 

Justus F. Craemer, commissioner, California Public Utilities Commission. Cali 
fornia State Building, San Francisco 2, Calif. 

Ralph L. Dewey, assistant dean and professor of economics, Graduate School. 
the Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio 
bb. Funderburk, treasurer, the Cotton Producers Association, Post Office Box 
2210, 308 Ivy Street NE.. Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Charles F. Hawes, traffic manager, Dairymen’s League Cooperative Association, 
Inc., 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Paul T. Jackson, traffic manager, Enid Board of Trade, 602-604 First National 
Bank Building, Enid, Okla 

Karl D. Mallison, manager, National Produce Division, Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co., 37 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

kh. C. Neill, traffic manager, Sunkist Growers, Inc., Los Angeles 54, Calif. 

Lee J. Quasey, commerce counsel, National Livestock Producers Association, 139 
North Clark Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 

(iordon Stedman, secretary-manager, Growers and Shippers League of Florida, 
Post Office Box 3227, Orlando, Fla. 

lr. O. Terrill, general manager, warehousing and transportation, the Kroger Co., 
35 East Seventh Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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POBACCO ADVISORY COM MITTEE 
(Established under the Research and Marketing Act) 


Executive secretary, Marshall J. Goss, ARS. 

Robert C. Austin, vice president, the Austin Co., Inc., Greeneville, Tenn. 

Smith D. Broadbent, Jr., Cadiz, Ky. 

Ff. S. Chance, vice director, Agricultural Experiment Station, the University of 
rennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

F. R. Darkis, director, research department, Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., West 
Main Street, Durham, N. C. 

William S. Fuller, president, Griffin-Fuller Tobacco Co., East Windsor Hill, 
Conn 

Charies E. Gage, agricultural consultant, American Tobacco Co., 401 Great Falls 
Street, Falls Church, Va. 

B. A. Graham, Olanta, 8S. C. 

Charles H. Horn, vice president, Federal Cigar Co., Inc., Red Lion, Pa. 

John W. Jones, president, Burley Tobacco Growers Co-op. Association, 620 South 
Broadway, Lexington 20, Ky. 

Daniel M. Pierce, R. F. D. No. 2, Edgerton, Wis. 

k. Flake Shaw, executive vice president, North Carolina Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, 85714 North Elm Street, P. O. Box W—4, Greeusboro, N. C. 


WOOL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
(Established under the Research and Markéting Act) 


Executive secretary: H. W. Marston, ARS 

John H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho 

Chandler B. Church, Box 1101, Elko, Nev. 

L. IT. Dwyer, president, McLoughlin Manufacturing Co., 17 West Market Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Carl J. Nadasdy, general manager, Co-operative Wool Growers, 101 27th Avenue 
SE., Minneapolis, Minn. 

J. H. Nichols, Jr., senior vice president, Nichols & Co., Inc., 140 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Robert W. Reid, Box S87 Hillsboro, N. Mex. 

Werner von Bergen, director of research, Forstmann Woolen Co., Passaic, N. J. 

J. B. Wilson, secretary, Wyoming Wool Growers Association, McKinley, Wyo. 

James F. Wilson, division of animal husbandry, agricultural experiment station, 
University of California, Davis, Calif. 


VEGETABLE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


(Established under the Research and Marketing Act) 


Executive secretary: Dr. Roy Magruder, ARA 

Morton Adams, Alton Canning Co., Ine., Alton, N. Y¥. 

Mrs. Katharine M. Alderman, 1380 Raymond Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 

Harold M. Buzek, proprietor, Flatow, Riley & Co., NW. corner Front and Plum 
Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Dr. Roger B. Corbett, agricultural counsel, National Association of Food Chains, 
726 Jackson Place, NW., Washington, D. C. 

J. F. Dezauche, Dezauche & Son, Inc., 305 South Railroad Avenue, Opelousas, La. 

Paul B. Dickman, Paul B. Dickman Farms, Ruskin, Fla. 

Kenneth R. Nutting, K. R. Nutting Co., Salinas, Calif. 

Joseph W. Robson, Robson Seed Farms, Hall, N. Y. 

0. E,. Snider, general manager, Blue Lake Packers, Inc., P. O. Box 591. Salem, 
Oreg. 

Sam Tayloe, general manager, Rio Farms, Inc., Edeouch, Tex. 

EK. O. Williams, county agricultural agent, 215 Colton Building, Toledo, Ohio 

Russell H. Winters, The Larsen Co., Green Bay, Wis. 


COMMITTEE OF NINE (EXPERIMENT STATIONS) 
(Established under the Research and Marketing Act) 
H. M. Briggs, director, agricultural experiment station, Laramie, Wyo. 
M. H. Campbell, director, agricultural experiment station, Kingston, R. I. 
M. A. Farrell, assistant director, agricultural experiment station, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 
45112—54—_95 
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W. M. Fifield (chairman), director, agricultural experiment station, Gaines 
ville, Fla. 

L. B. Howard, associate director, agricultural experiment station, Urbana, I)| 

James E. Kraus, associate director, agricultural experiment-station, Moscow, 
Idaho 

R. D. Lewis, director, Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, College Station. 
Tex. 

H. Macy, dean, institute of agriculture, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn 

Catherine J. Personius (vice chairman), assistant director, agricultural experi 
ment station, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Secretary : Dr. F. D. Fromme, OES, ARS 
(Election of members November 1953.) 


EXTENSLON COMMITTEE ON MARKETING 
(Established under the Research and Marketing Act) 


.. A. Bevan (chairman), director of extension service, University of New Hamp 
shire, Durham, N. H. 

G. Alvin Carpenter, assistant director of extension service, Utah State Agri 
cultural College, Logan, Utah 

W. H. Dankers, extension economist, University Farm, University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

A. W. Jones, extension economist, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala 

Dr. Paul Nystrom, director of instruction, College of Agriculture, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Md. 

Miss Frances A. Scudder, professor in extension service and State leader, home 
demonstration agents, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

I). B. Varner, director of extension, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich 

Executive secretary: H. M. Dixon, Extension Service 


EXPERIMENT STATIONS MARKETING RESEARCH ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
(Established under the Research and Marketing Act) 


G. F. Dow, associate director, agricultural experiment station, Orono, Maine 

Dr. P. S. Eckert, director, agricultural experiment station, Tucson, Ariz. 

C. M. Hardin, chairman, director, agricultural experiment station, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Dr. Starley M. Hunter, chairman, Department of Home Economics, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

I. J. Welch, director, agricultural experiment station, Lexington, Ky. 

Executive secretary: A. W. True, ARS, Office of Administrator, room 324—-A 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON COOPERATIVE WORK UNDER THE RESEARCH AND MARKET 
ACT WITH STATE DEPARTMENTS OF AGRICULTURE 


L. Y. Ballentine, chairman, commissioner, department of agriculture, Raleigh, 
N.C 

C. J. Carey, chief, division of marketing, department of agriculture, State of 
California, Sacramento 14, Calif. 

George H. Chick, chief, division of markets, Maine Department of Agriculture, 
Augusta, Maine 

Roy Freeland, secretary of Kansas State Board of Agriculture, State House, 
Topeka, Kans. 

Donald N. McDowell, director, Wisconsin Department of Agriculture, State 
Capitol Building, Madison 2, Wis. 

United States Department of Agriculture liaison: Roy W. Lennarston, deputy 
Administrator, AMS, room 231-W 


AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATION 


Senator YounG. We will also insert in the record at this point docu- 
ment headed “United States Department of Agriculture, Research 
on Diseases and Insect Pests of Wheat, Oats, Rye, Barley, Corn, and 
Other Cereal Crops.” 

( Document referred to above follows :) 
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S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, RESEARCH ON DISEASES AND INSECT 
Pests OF WHEAT, Oats, Rye, BARLEY, CORN, AND OTHER CEREAL Crops 


Ag) ki ultural Research Service, salarve 8 and exrpenses, Re Sé arch 


P. 3, line 2 


1953 allot- 1954 esti 1955 budget} 1955 House 
ment mate estimat« bill 


eding for disease resistance and disease investi 
gations 
Smuts $124, 550 $124, 550 $124, 550 
Stem rust 169, 480 169, 480 169, 480 
Wheat stem sawfly 7 17. 680 17. 60 17, 680 
Mosaic 49. 040 19 O4n 9° 940 
Miscellaneous diseases 2 29. 000 20. 600 29° 000 
Breeding for hardiness, strength of straw and qual- 
ties other than disease resistance and research on 
production practices 71, 250 2 250 
Quality investigations 28, 000 000 
W heat insects, includ 
Wheat stem sawfly ( 500 i 71. 800 
Greenbug é 28, 320 S32 
Mosa » S11 S11 
All other wheat insect I O71 39. 071 
omiecs of production 000 


ng vectors of diseases 


} col 
lotal, wheat 7 2, 602 


“Disease investigatio ‘ 2. 100 


Breedit und agronomic i ' 1D F 600 
Insects attacking oat f 


720 
130 880 
OOo OOO 
OOO OO) 


, 600 203, 600 


gations :O0 5, OO0 
wronomic investigations fi 4M) 
estigations 000 
§ . 600 

s of production , 000 


v00 


Other cereal crops 
Rice 
Disease investigations i, 600 
Preeding and agronomic investigations 000 
Quality investigations 2, 500 
Sorghum 
disease Investigations ¥, 500 
Breeding and production 100 
Quality investigations 2, 000 
Flax 
Disease investigations . 700 
Preeding and agronomic investigations 34, 700 
Quality investigations 2, 900 
Insects attacking other cereal crops 900 
F economics of production 5, 000 


lotal, other cereal crops , 900 
(irand total ; . 180 
Distribution of funds shown above by branch 
Field (¢ rops Research Branch , 089, 980 
Entomology Research Branch : 200 


Production Economics Research Branch 95, 000 


CGirand total. 1, 480, 180 
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RESEARCH ON DISEASES AND INSECT Pes’s OF Wueat, Oats, BArLey, Corn, Fix, 
RIceE, AND SorGHUM 
WHEAT 
Breeding for disease resistance and disease investigations 

Smuts.—Breeding varieties for resistance to smut is especially concerned 
with bunt or stinking smut in the Pacific Northwest and loose smut in the East 
ern States. Losses in the Pacific Northwest range from 5 to 10 million dollars 
unnually. Methods of seed treatment in this area are not effective because the 
bunt organism may live for long periods in the soil. Breeding resistant varie 
ties is the only practical method of control. State experiment stations in the 
area are now spending about $300,000 annually on wheat breeding and produ 
tion problems in which control of bunt is a major item. The need for Federal] 
support and coordination of the programs in the several States is recognized 
by all the State experiment stations in the area. New varieties must be not 
only resistant to bunt but must also have the ability to yield well, have short 
nonlodging straw, and be of good quality. The world collection of some 13.500 
varieties is being screened for new sources of resistance in order, so far as pos 
sible, to produce varieties that will be resistant to all races of bunt and thus 
protect the grower against new or heretofore unimportant races if they be 
come generally prevalent. 

Loose smut can be prevented by the so-called hot-water treatment. The 
method, however is cumbersome, expensive, and, in the hands of inexperienced 
operators, not dependable. Breeding resistant varieties is generally regarded as 
the most satisfactory method of control. Although losses in individual fields 
are seldom high, the disease is widespread and losses in the aggregate amount 
to several million dollars per year. 

Additional funds made available in fiscal year 1954 were used principally to 
increase basic research on the bunt organism at Pullman, Wash., and Corvallis, 
Oreg., and to intensify the breeding of varieties resistant to bunt, principally at 
Pullman, Wash.; Pendleton, Oreg.; and Aberdeen, Idaho. 


195% allotment . $49, 130] 1955 budget estimate $124, 550 
194 estimate_ $ g 124,550) 1955 House bill . 124, 550 


Stem rust.—The United States 1953 crop of durum wheat was only about one 
third of normal, due almost entirely to losses from 15B stem rust which first 
reached epidemic proportions in 1950. This race attacks common wheats also, 
but the damage generally has been less severe because they are somewhat less 
susceptible to 15B and also because they ripen earlier. Losses to farmers in 
1950 were estimated at $21 million and in 1952 at $17 million. Losses in 1953 
probably were not less than $50 million. 

The breeding program aims to produce new varieties of both durum and 
bread wheats that are not only resistant to 15B, but also to all other races of 
stem rust present in North America. Resistance to other diseases, good yields in 
relation to other varieties, and good quality also are necessary. Breeding opera 
tions are conducted in cooperation with nearly all State experiment stations in 
the Great Plains from Texas to North Dakota, also with the Governments of 
Canada, Mexico, and several South Americin countries and with the Rockefelier 
Foundation in Mexico and Colombia. Seed supplies of promising new varieties 
are rapidly increased by growing a winter crop in California and shipping the 
seed back to Northern States for seeding the following spring. By this means a 
thousandfold increase can often be obtained in a single year. 

Additional funds made available in fiscal vear 1954 were used to increase the 
basic research on the rust organism, especially at Fargo, N. Dak... and St. Vaul, 
Minn., to step up the breeding of resistant varieties of durum wheat in North 
Dakota, and for a modest increase in breeding varieties of winter whest for 
resistance ta 145R 


1958 allotment___-- _.. $115, 650] 1955 budget estimate $169, 480 
1954 estimate— .~ 169, 480 | 1955 House bill si A 169, 480 


Wheat-stem sawfly.—The wheat-stem sawfly is a relatively new wheat pest 
in the United States, first appearing in epidemic proportions about 1948 in Mon 
tana and North Dakota. It now infests several million acres of wheat in the 
northern half of each of these States, extending from central North Dakot» 
west almost to the Rocky Mountains. 
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Breeding of resistant varieties is carried out as a cooperative project by the 
United States of Agriculture and the State experiment stations of North Dakota 
and Montana and with informal cooperation with the Canadian Government. 
Breeding resistant varieties is regarded as the most promising method of ef- 
fective control, if not the only promising method. The only sawfly-resistant 
variety grown in the area is Rescue and this variety is not entirely satisfactory, 
principally because of questionable quality, and relatively low yields, and sus- 
ceptibility to rust as compared with others. 


1953 allotment $17,910 | 1955 budget estimate _. $17, 680 
1954 estimate aaa 17, 680 | 1955 House bill 17, 6SU 


Vosiac.—Wheat mosaic was somewhat more widespread in 1953 than in 1952 
when the loss was estimated at more than $38 million. At least two kinds of 
mosaic are recognized and present in wheattfields. These are the streak mosaic, 
which appears to be confined mostly to the Great Plains, and a soil-borne mosaic 
which has been prevalent in the Eastern States for more than 30 years and has 
recently appeared in the Great Plains. Soil-borne mosaic in Kastern States has 
been kept under control by the use of resistant varieties. In order to do likewise 
in the Great Plains, varieties not only resistant to mosaic but also adapted for 
growing in the Great Plains are needed. So far, no commercially grown varieties 
have been found to be highly resistant to the streak mosaic. 


1°53 allotment $61, 400 | 1955 budget estimate 
195! estimate 49, 940 | 1955 House bill____ 


oniemeres $49, 940 
bien edinents 49, 940 


Viseellancous diseases Various diseases of wheat, including foot rots, mil- 
dew, septoria leaf spot or blotch, septoria head blight, bacterial black chaff, 
black point, and scab, are being investigated insofar as funds and opportunity 
permit Some of them, such as bacterial blight and black point, occur infre 
quently and receive only nominal attention. Foot rots occur nearly every year 
and are widespread, especially in the Great Plains. Research consists mostly 
of efforts to learn more about the current diseases, of the conditions that cause 
or favor them, and of the varieties that are resistant to them as a basis for 
developing adapted resistant varieties or other control measures. In general, 
resistance to these diseases is considered in all breeding programs whenever the 


diseases occur. 


1953 allotment $29, 680 | 1955 budget estimate 
1954 estimate _. 29,000] 1955 House bill__ 


ananas Gan, 000 
anno 29, 000 


Breeding for hardiness, strength of straw, and qualities other than disease 
resistance and research on preduction practices 

Breeding for resistance to winter killing, to drought, and high temperatures, 
for strength of straw, and for desirable qualities other than disease resistance 
is given attention in all breeding programs insofar as they are considered to be 
important factors. Winter hardiness is important wherever winter wheat is 
grown and resistance to drought and high temperature is particularly im 
portant in the southern and western Great Plain. Strong, nonlodging straw is 
desirable in all areas in order to reduce mechanical difficulties in harvesting and 
is particularly important in those areas where because of soil or climate wheat 
tends to grow tall and lodge easily near harvesting time. Experiments to de 
termine the best rates, dates, and methods of seeding are occasionally conducted 
and particularly so when new varieties are introduced which, because of special 
characteristics, are expected to do better with rates, dates, and methods of 
seeding somewhat different from those usually employed. All research is con 
ducted in cooperation with State experiment stations in those States where 
wheat is grown. 

Additional funds made available in fiscal year 1954 made possible an expansion 
of research in this general program, particularly in the winter killing, heat, and 
drought problems. 


1953 allotment___- = $72, 600 | 1955 budget estimate ___-_____ $71, 250 
1954 estimate________ ree Re: a 71, 250 


Quality investigations 

Testing new varieties for quality characteristics is a necessary part of all 
breeding operations. This is true because the farmer gains little if he grows 
a high-yielding variety but cannot market it except at a reduced price because 
of poor quality. It is no accident that during the past 20 years no new variety 
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has been distributed by State or Federal agencies that has been less desirabie 
from the viewpoint of quality than the varieties they replaced. This was not 
always true before Federal laboratories for testing quality were established nor 
has it always been true of varieties put out by private agencies. Good quality 
means good milling characteristics and flour that can be handled satisfactorily 
in a modern, mechanized bakeshop. The miller wants varieties that turn out a 
satisfactory yield of flour and, particularly, a high percentage of patent flour 
Quality characteristics of the flour depend on whether it is to be used for bread, 
cakes, cookies, or pastry products or, in the case of durum varieties, for macaroni 
In order to determine these characteristics, it is usually necessary to bake the 
flour into bread, cakes, or cookies or to process the semolina from durum wheat 
into macaroni. The quantity and quality of protein is basically important in 
the case of varieties intended for bread. The size of the flour particles and 
other physical characteristics of the flour are particularly important in flour that 
is intended for cakes, cookies, or pastry products. 

All new varieties and new selections from hybrids that appear to be promising 
with respect to resistance to disease, insects, weather hazards, and appear to be 
well adapted and have the ability to yield well are thoroughly tested in 1 of the 
4 wheat quality laboratories before they are increased for release to farmers 
Hard Red Spring and durum wheats are tested for quality at the Research 
Center, Beltsville, Md.:; hard Red Winter wheats at the Hard Wheat Quality 
Laboratory at Manhattan, Kans.: wheats grown in the Pacific Northwest at the 
Western Quality Laboratory at Pullman, Wash.; and varieties in the Eastern 
States at the Quality Laboratory at Wooster, Ohio. Research in the last three 
laboratories is conducted in cooperation with the State experiment stations of the 
respective States. The Western Regional Laboratory cooperates in testing the 
varieties grown especially in the Western States. 


1953 allotment $128, 000 | 1955 budget estimate _. $128, 000 
1954 estimate _ 128, 000 | 1955 House bill : 128, 000 
Wheat insects, including vectors of diseases 

Wheat stem sawfly.—This insect is being studied in the northern Great Plains 
to determine its life history and habits. The major emphasis on the sawfly prob 
lem is directed at searching for and testing varieties of wheat for resistance or 
tolerance to sawfly attack and any germ plasm showing resistance is used by the 
plant breeders in the small grain improvement breeding program. Another phase 
of the work involves the current distribution and abundance of native natural 
enemies and the introduction and colonization of foreign parasites as an aid in 
controlling the sawfly. 


1953 allotment $81,500! 1955 budget estimate noma, en, BOO 
1954 estimate Facial 78, 500 | 1955 House bill lauicn e500 


Greenbugs.—Studies are being conducted to discover overwintering and over 
summering habitats of greenbugs so that they may be destroyed before they attack 
growing wheat in the southern Great Plains area. Other studies underway in 
clude search for practical methods of controlling the insect such as cultural 
practices, more effective insecticidal control measures, and intensive research to 
find and test varieties of wheat for resistance to greenbug attack. 


1953 allotment___._._......._ $38, 500 1955 budget estimate_________ $28, 320 
1954 estimate Aa _. 28,320) 1955 House bill 28, 320 


Mosaic.—Studies are being conducted to identify insects that may be vectors 
of wheat mosaic. Laboratory transmission of the yellow streak mosaic has been 
obtained with 1 mite and possibly 8 different species of insects. The mite ap 
pears to be the principal carrier and additional studies are needed to determine 
methods of controlling it as well as other vectors that may be involved. 


1953 allotment__-_ _. $8,300! 1955 budget estimate__._______ $8, 811 
1954 estimate_................ 8,811] 1955 House bill___ 8, 811 


All other wheat insect research.—Wheat varieties which are resistant or toler 
ant to hessian fly attack are being sought for and tested. Other insects for 
which resistant varieties are being studied include the wheat jointworm, aphids, 
and mites (brown wheat mite, etc.). Basic studies on the life histories and 
habits of armyworms, cutworms, aphids and mites are underway along with the 
development of insecticidal and cultural methods of control. 


1953 allotment $38, 500 | 1955 budget estimate $39, 071 
1954 estimate__.- $9, 071 | 1955 House bill._............ 39, 071 
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onomics of production 

rhe funds are used on two types of economic studies: (1) Costs, returns, and 
profitable system of farming and mechanization opportunities on farms where 
this crop is the major enterprise. Included here also would be a broad economic 
analyses of problems of wheat production and recent changes in major regions; 
2) labor and machinery, and fertilizer requirements and use for this crop. 


1953 allotment ; _..... $40, 000] 1955 budget estimate $48, 000 
1954 estimate 48, 000 | 1955 House bill_._-------- 48, OOO 


OATS 
hisease investigations 


Qats are grown annually on approximately 48 million acres. Diseases in the 
primary production areas are the principal factors which limit yields. In 1953 
osses from rust alone in Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin totaled about $95 million. 
Crown rust was more damaging than in any year since 1941, and stem rust, 
since 1926. Rusts present were relatively new races of crown rust and a stem 
ust race not previously prevalent. New diseases destructive in recent years 

clude red leaf, virus, and septoria. It is estimated that losses from the latter 
mounted to $25 million in 1951. Problems in each new disease are complicated 

y the existence of races similar to those in rusts. Thus, extensive investiga- 
ons are being conducted on the number, prevalance, distribution, and viru- 
lence of these races throughout North America. When races are identified, 
they are used to inoculate some 100,000 oat selections available from Federal 
and State oat-breeding projects to determine sources of resistance for use in 
hybrids to combine with oats having desirable agronomic characteristics. Cer- 
tain crown rust races which do not occur in the United States are known to be 
present in South American countries. Selected varieties and selections from 
the world collection are being tested in cooperation with agricultural experi- 
ment station officials and the Rockefeller Foundation in Brazil, Argentina, Chile, 
Peru, and Colombia to determine sources of resistance to these virulent races. 


1953 allotment _. $26,710] 1955 budget estimate__.______ $438, 880 
1954 estimate_- 42,100 | 1955 House bill 48, 880 
Breeding and agronomic investigations 

The overall objectives of the research program on oats include the develop- 
ment of high yielding, improved quality, stiff-strawed, disease-resistant varieties 
for spring and for fall seeding—the latter for adequate winterhardiness and 
uitability for pasture production. Research toward solution of these problems 
is conducted extensively in Lowa, Florida, and at Beltsville, Md., and in coopera- 
tion with State experiment stations located in each of the production areas. A 
reservoir of some 6,000 entries in the world collection of oats is being utilized 
in the search for superior germ plasm for use in crossing and development of 
agronomically adapted varieties for each production area. As a rule from 8 to 
10 years is necessary for attainment of objectives in the combination of any 
new character into already adapted varieties. 

Additional funds made available in fiscal year 1954 permitted strengthening 
of the research work on oat diseases, genetic, physiologic, and agronomic phases 
of the oat problems. 


1953 allotment__ ; __._$32, 590 | 1955 budget estimate $57, S20 
1954 estimate _... 59,600] 1955 House bill______ _ 57,820 


Insects attacking oats 

Studies on varieties of oats resistant to greenbug and mite attack are con- 
ducted in cooperation with the plant breeders. Insecticides to control these 
insects are also being explored, including seed treatments prior to planting. 
Closely correlated with these studies are investigations on the life histories and 
habits of these insects. Other insects for which insecticidal control measures 
are being developed are cutworms and armyworms. 


1953 allotment____- _. $5,500] 1955 budget estimate ___ _ $2,500 
1954 estimate____- sag ald 2,500 | 1955 House bill ‘ . 2,500 
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BARLEY 

Disease investigations 

Diseases such as leaf and stem rust, smut, mildew, stripe, scab, root rot and two 
new virus diseases called false stripe and yellow dwarf are limiting factors in 
barley production. In Montana, the false stripe disease is estimated to have 
reduced production by 30 percent and a recent survey disclosed that 50 out of 60 
farmers’ fields had this disease in this State. This disease is known to be present 
in all the important barley-growing States. Yellow dwarf at present is limited 
chiefly to California and has caused serious losses there. Industry is concerned 
about obtaining a sufficient production of sound barley to meet its needs. A 
thorough search is being conducted to determine genetic sources of resistance to 
these diseases, and a study made of the races of the organisms and their life 
histories will aid the plant breeder in combining factors for resistance to all the 
diseases, The testing of promising selections from hundreds of breeding lines 
under different environmental conditions and to various races of these diseases, 
is being conducted in greenhouse and field tests throughout the country. As 
new genetic sources of resistance are obtained, barley breeders incorporate these 
into their general improvement program. Basic research is now underway to 
determine the nature of diseases, the environmental conditions under which they 
develop, the methods by which they spread, methods by which presently grown 
varieties can be made virus-free, and sources of resistance that may be used in a 
breeding program for control 

Additional funds made available in fiscal year 1954 were used to start a basic 
research program on barley viruses to find ways by which losses from this disease 
can be materially reduced. 


1953 allotment___ iaciupeaiics  T 900 | 1955 budget estimate $45, 720 
1954 estimate ; 51, 170 | 1955 House bill 45, 720 
Breeding and agronomic investigations 

The primary objective in barley breeding and agronomic investigations is the 
development of high-yielding, good quality, stiff-strawed, disease-resistant va- 
rieties, adapted for production under a wide range of environmental conditions 
for feed and malting purposes. Since a large part of the barley produced is 
used by the malting industry, the most important need in barley breeding is for 
an expansion in the breeding program to develop varieties suitable for the malt 
ing industry and the farmer. The principal centers of research on barley are: 
Madison, Wis.; Aberdeen, Idaho: Davis, Calif.: and Beltsville, Md, with Fed 
eral and State cooperation on particular phases of the program located at State 
stations throughout the country. A basic genetic analysis is being made of the 
barley plant to locate useful economie characters, like yield and quality, that are 
linked with easily observed morphological characters, thus making it possible 
to breed varieties of high yield and quality in a more effective manner. There 
is a need to expand the basic research on barley, as provided in the budget, 
so that the plant breeder can do his job more efficiently and with greater assur- 
ance of predictable results. From a world collection of 6,500 barley varieties, 
promising breeding stocks are selected for desirable characters, hybridized with 
adapted varieties, selected and tested in nursery trials throughout the country 
As with other small grains, approximately 12 years are required to develop 
a new variety. 

Additional funds made avaliable in fiscal year 1954 were used to expand the 
work on winter barley for the South. A coordinated program to produce better 
barleys for this area is being initiated. 


1953 allotment . _. $59,520! 1955 budget estimate_________ $82, 880 
1954 estimate bait alba . 77,480! 1955 House bill______ cows G2, 880 


Quality investigations 


During the last few years about 40 percent of the barley produced has gone to 
the malting industry. For this reason many of the varieties grown must be of 
high malting quality. As a basis for selection, approximately 450 new barleys 
developed by cooperating Federal and States agencies are evaluated each vear 
in the barley and malt laboratory at Madison, Wis. The problem is complicated 
by the fact that many selections, although high in quality, are undesirable be 
cause of low yield and susceptibility to disease. Barley is grown under a wide 
range of environmental conditions and this means the problem must be dealt 
with on many fronts. Basic research is also underway at the malt laboratory to 
determine the response of barley varieties to different malting procedures, 
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d to establish relationships between malt quality characteristics and genetic 
physical factors in barley. 


allotment $71, 950 | 1955 budget estimate $71, 000 
44 estimate 71, 000} 1955 House bill 71, OOO 


ects attacking barley 
Barley varieties which are resistant or tolerant to hessian fly attack are 
ng searched for and tested in cooperation with the plant breeders. Similar 
es on varieties resistant to the greenbug and the brown wheat mite are 
g conducted, Several varieties are very promising for resistance to green 
g attack. Insecticides are being tested for controlling greenbugs, mites, cut 
orms, and armyworms. 


1953 allotment $13, 500 | 1955 budget estimate ; $4, 000 
1954 estimate 4, 000 | 1955 House bill 4, 000 


CORN 

ease investigations 

Corn diseases reduce production every year and in some seasons cause very 
eavy losses. Among those causing greatest damage are the ear rots, stalk 

s, leaf blights, smut, and seedling diseases. Stewart's leaf blight was par- 

wlarly widespread throughout the eastern Corn Belt in 1953 and promises 

be severe again in 1954 Northern leaf blight caused widespread losses in 
1951. The most efficient method of controlling the losses from most corn diseases 
s through the breeding of resistant varieties. The breeding work now in progress 
s directed particularly toward the development of strains resistant to the leaf 
blights, stalk rots, ear rots, and brown spot. Strains resistant to stalk rots 
already are in commercial production and strains highly resistant to the leaf 
lights soon will be available for commercial use. 

Increased funds made available in fiscal year 1954 permitted an expansion of 
this work in the South. 


1953 allotment _ $16,390 11955 budget estimate ...__- $25, 900 
1954 estimate 26, 900 | 1955 House bill 25, 900 


Breeding and agronomic investigations 


Hybrid corn was grown on 70,578,000 acres, constituting 86.5 percent of the 
national corn acreage, in 1953. The wide acceptance of hybrids is a result of 
the development of new hybrids adapted to specific areas and specific uses, for 
silage as well as grain, for dry farming, for resistance to diseases and insect 
pests, and for various lengths of growing seasons. Adapted hybrids now are 
available for most of the corn-growing regions of the country. Currently some 
of the greatest advances in the use of hybrids are being made in the South; 
for instance, in Alabama the percentage of the corn acreage planted with 
hybrid seed has increased from 26 to 50 in 2 years. Advances in the use of 
hybrids also are being made in the smaller acreages of northern and western 
areas where silage and forage varieties are of great importance. Fully 99 
percent of the corn acreage of the Corn Belt now is planted with hybrid seed. 
The increased production resulting from the use of hybrid corn amounts to 
about 1 billion bushels each year. 


1953 allotment _.. $186,550] 1955 budget estimate ____-- $200, 900 
1954 estimate | 202, 400 | 1955 House bill 200, 900 


Quality investigations 


In 1953 the corn-refining industry ground about 130,345,000 bushels of corn. 
In addition appreciable quantities were used by the dry millers and other 
industrial users. The development of waxy hybrids during World War IT has 
made possible the expansion of waxy cornstarch in industrial and food uses. 
Additional objectives of this work are to develop improved corn hybrids which 
are high in oil, amino acids, vitamins, and other constituents associated high 
food and feeding value. 

Additional funds made available for this work in fiscal year 1954 will permit 
expanded research on this problem in Iowa and Illinois, 


1953 allotment ; typed 1955 allotment—-_ 7 .. $22, 500 
1954 estimate : . $20,000} 1955 House bill bah ditties’ 22, 500 
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Corn insects 

European corn borer, corn earworm, southwestern corn borer, lesser cornstalk 
borer, rice weevil, armyworms, and various soil insects—the investigations ar 
concerned with a study of these pests and their control by. means of insecticida 
treatments, cultural practices, resistant corn strains, and parasite releases 


1953 allotment $152,500 | 1955 budget estimate $168, 700 
1954 estimate 157, 600 | 1955 House bill 168, 700 


Economics of production 

The funds are used on two types of economic studies: (1) Costs, returns, and 
profitable systems of farming and mechanization opportunities on farms where 
this crop is the major enterprise. Included here also would be a broad economic 
analyses of problems of corn production and recent changes in major regions 
(2) labor and machinery, and fertilizer requirements and use for this crop 


1953 allotment $40, 000 | 1955 budget estimate____ $40, 000 
1954 estimate 40,000) 1955 House bill 40, 000 


OTHER CEREAL CROPS 


RICE 
Disease investigations 

Rice is grown on approximately 2 million acres in the United States, and the 
value is about $250 million annually. Work is underway to develop disease 
resistant varieties and disease control measures in order to reduce the losses 
caused by diseases. The reaction to diseases of about 2,500 varieties from a 
world collection is being determined. Resistant varieties are crossed with 
commonly grown varieties and the progeny grown under conditions that make it 
possible to select resistant lines. It takes 10 to 12 years by this method to 
develop superior new varieties Physiological races of some of the fungi which 
cause these diseases complicate the problem. Experiments are being conducted 
to determine the best seed treatment methods to control seedling blight and 
white tip. Experiments on the straighthead disease are under way to determine 
the best control measures, to determine the cause of this disease, and to breed 
resistant varieties. Experiments are being conducted with kernel smut of rice 
in order to work out the life history of the fungus so that control measures can 
be perfected and a program started to develop resistant varieties. 

Additional funds made available in fiscal year 1954 were used to expand 
research on physiological diseases, such as straighthead; soil alkalinity; salin- 
ity; and leaf yellowing. 

1953 allotment. ___ ..... $6,600] 1955 Budget estimate_____ $15, 900 
1954 estimate________ _... 15,900}1955 House bill Ts Yt 
Breeding and agronomic investigations 

The primary object is to develop varieties of all grain types and maturity that 
are resistant to diseases, have seedling vigor, salt and alkali tolerance, stiff 
straw, uniform maturity and smooth hulls, adapted to the combine-drier method 
of harvesting, and which produce high field and mill yields of grain-which have 
the desired cooking qualities. Extensive breeding experiments are conducted in 
Arkansas, California, Louisiana, and Texas, and testing is done in cooperation 
with the State experiment stations in Florida, Mississippi, and Missouri 
Crosses are being made between varieties that have the combinations of char 
acters desired. Progeny of these crosses are selected for the desired types 
and the best lines are tested at the cooperating stations to determine their per- 
formance and range of adaptation. Experiments on dates of seeding, soil fer- 
tility, time of harvest, and seeding and irrigation methods are under way to 
determine the best cultural methods to use in order to produce maximum field 
yields and best milling and cooking quality. 


1953 allotment oa _. $44, 000] 1955 budget estimate _.. $44, 700 
1954 estimate._____--- - 44, 700 | 1955 House bill__ . . , T00 


Quality investigations 

In order to be of greatest value to the grower and to the milling trade, a rice 
variety must be high in milling quality and have the cooking quality preferred by 
consumers or required by processors. Many of the selections are milled to deter 
mine their quality. Lines that have the best field performance and millin’ 
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iality are cooked and processed to determine their acceptance by processors and 
onsumers. Some of the cooking and processing tests are conducted in coopera- 
tion with commercial companies. One of the urgent problems is to develop 
idapted early-maturing long-grain varieties that produce high mill yields and 
vhich have the desired cooking qualities. 

53 allotment a _...... $2,500| 1955 budget estimate 

O54 estimate_- --------~- 2,500} 1955 House bill 


SORGHUM 

Disease investigations 

The charcoal rot disease continues to damage sorghum and many other crops 
throughout the United States. Certain varieties are more susceptible than 
thers but no sorghum variety is immune. Crosses with strains that show little 
njury in Oklahoma and Texas indicate that a high degree of resistance may 
be attained in commercial varieties. Certain environmental factors that affect 
the degree of injury from charcoal rot have been determined. A heavy outbreak 
of sorghum head smut occurred in Nebraska and Colorado in 1952 and 1953. 
(he forage types are more susceptible to injury than are the grain varieties. 
Little is known concerning the control of this disease. 


1953 allotment $9, 500 | 1955 budget estimate $9, 500 
1954 estimate 9, 500 | 1955 House bill____ 9, 500 


Breeding and production investigations 

About 98 percent of the sorghum harvested for grain consists of short-stalked 
varieties released during the past 20 years. Experiments have shown that 
hybrid sorghum may outyield the better sorghum varieties from 30 to 40 per- 
cent or more. The discovery of a cytoplasmic male sterile character in sorghum 
makes the production of hybrid seed feasible by procedures similar to those now 
ised in producing hybrid onion seed. The male-sterile character has been trans- 
ferred to many sorghum strains being tested in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, and 
Nebraska. The present task is to determine the hybrid combinations that will 
produce the best yields and other desired characteristics in different sections of 
the United States. Additional funds appropriated in fiscal year 1954 made pos- 
sible an expansion of this research. 
1958 allotment : $30, 100 | 1955 budget estimate $40, 100 
1954 estimate J 40,100 | 1955 House bill “ 40, 100 
Quality investigations 

Varieties better suited to processing for starch are needed because the by- 
product feeds from the varieties now used in starch production are low in palat 
ability. Several white-grained varieties have been developed which have a more 
palatable bran than do the reddishyellow varieties now being processed. These 
or others being developed may solve the problem. The yellow endosperm char- 
acter found in the short Kaura variety in Africa is being bred into American 
varieties and hybrids to improve the nutritive quality of sorghum grain since all 
domestic varieties now lack vitamin A. 


1958 allotment $2, 000 | 1955 budget estimate $2, 000 
1954 estimate 2,000 | 1955 House bill 2, 000 


FLAX 

Disease investigations 

Wilt, rust, and pasmo are the most important diseases of flax. Wilt, formerly 
the limiting factor in flax production, is now fairly adequately controlled as a 
result of the development of resistant varieties through cooperative efforts of 
lederal and State workers. Some losses from wilt may occur in exceptionally 
warm, dry seasons. A search for breeding stocks having a higher degree of re- 
sistance is being conducted and promising sources incorporated into new varieties. 
Rust has been the most destructive disease of flax in recent years. Loss in 1951 
exceeded $10 million, Rust-resistant varieties, developed in the breeding pro- 
grams and grown in 1952 and 1953 reduced losses to less than one-tenth those of 
1951. New sources of rust resistance are being sought and at least 12 genes that 
satisfactorily condition resistance to all North American races of flax rust, have 
been isolated and are available for developing rust-resistant varieties. Pasmo 
has caused losses in the southern and more humid portions of the seed flax pro- 
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ducing area. No satisfactory source of resistance to pasmo is known. However, 
varieties differ in their tolerance to this disease and varieties having greater 
tolerance, such as Murine, have been released and are being developed. In som: 
years, flax stands are reduced by damping-off and seedling blights. 


1953 allotment ._ $9, 700! 1955 budget estimate $9, 700 
1954 estimate 9, 700) 1955 House bill 9, TOO 


Breeding and agronomic investigations 


The objective of flax breeding and agronomic investigations is the development 
of disease-resistant, high-vielding varieties producing seed of high oil content 
and an oil having good Crying properties. An extensive breeding program to com 
bine these characteristics in adapted varieties is being continued. In the North 
Central States, flax is sown from April to early July. All varieties yield more 
when sown early, but varieties with a long growing season yield more than those 
with a short growing season. Much flax is sown late because of weather condi 
tions, stand failures in early-sown fields, and necessity to control weeds such as 
wild oats. Early or short season flaxes yield more than the long season flaxes 
when sown late. Varieties especially adapted for early and for late sowing are 
being developed 


1953 allotment so4, TOO | 1955 budget estimate $34. 700 
1954 estimate 34, 700 | 1955 House bill 34, 700 


Quality investigations 


Seed flax is crushed to obtain linseed oil and linseed-oil meal or cake. The 
oil is valued for its drying properties, as indicated by its high iodine number. 
Techniques are being developed to obtain oil-quantity data on seed from a single 
plant. This will enable the breeder to select for oil quality and quantity in 
the early generations. 


1953 allotment a = ~ $2,900 1}1955 budget estimate $2, 900 
1954 estimate ne = _..__.. 2, 900 | 1955 House bill 2,900 
Insects attacking other cereal crops 

The life histories and habits of the rice stink bug and rice water weevil are 
being studied in the ricegrowing areas of Louisiana along with insecticidal 
control measures. 

Grain-sorghum varieties are being searched for and tested for resistance to 
the chinch bug in Oklahoma. Chemical-control measures are being developed 
for the corn earworm, corn-leaf aphid, and sorghum webworm. 


1953 allotment _ $6,900 | 1955 budget estimate __-_ $8, 000 
1954 estimate 8, 000 | 1955 House bill 8, 000 


Economics of production 

The funds are used on two types of economic studies: (1) Costs, returns, and 
profitable systems of farming and mechanization opportunities on farms where 
these crops are the major enterprises—included here also would be a broad 
economic analyses of problems of other cereal-crops production and recent 
changes in major regions; (2) labor and machinery, and fertilizer requirements 
and use for these crops. 


1953 allotment $15, 000 11955 budget estimate $16, 000 
1954 estimate 16, 000 | 1955 House bill _. 16,000 


LARBERRY ERADICATION 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE, SALARIES AND EXPENSES, PLANT AND ANIMAI 
DISEASES, AND PEST CONTROL 


(P. 3, line 13) 


Barberry eradication (control of wheat steam rust) 

Approximately 93 percent, or 956,054, of the 1,033,457 square miles in the control 
area, has reached a maintenance condition as compared with 91 percent in the 
previous year. The remaining 77,403 square miles require initial or rework or 
beth. Areas are placed on maintenance when barberry infestations have been 
eliminated or brought under practical control. In maintenance areas followup 
measures, such as nursery sanitation, quarantine enforcement, stem-rust surveys, 
and deletion of planted, missed. or recurring bushes, are necessary to prevent 
these areas from becoming reinfested with susceptible barberries. 
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Losses from stem rust during 1953 were extremely heavy in parts of the spring- 
wheat area of the upper Mississippi Valley. A combination of late wheat and 
fuverable rust weather enabled it to become destructively epidemic, which may 
be the most damaging outbreak since 1935. Losses were particularly severe in 
durum wheats in North Dakota, South Dakota, and Minnesota. Race 15B was 
by far the Inost prevalent, comprising about 68 percent of all the races. Despite 
heavy rust damage this year, average annual losses have been reduced by more 
than 50 percent in the principal grain States of the Middle West by the eradica- 
tion of millions of barberry bushes and the use of rust-resistant varieties of grain. 
1953 allotment $648, 000 | 1955 budget estimate $536, 000 
194 estimate G60, SOO | 1955 House bill 660, SOO 

Senator Young. The committee will next hear from Mr. Donald 
G. Fletcher, executive secretary of the Rust Prevention Association. 
Mr. Fletcher, you have with you today, I believe, a group of very dis 
tinguished people. This committee always appreciates your testi 
mony, and I am sure that the people not only in the Midwest but all 
over the United States appreciate the marvelous work you have been 
doing in behalf of research for grain. 

Do you want to bring your group forward and have them sit around 
the table here to make your statements. 

Mr. Fletcher, I understand vou will lead off with a statement and 
will intreduce the other witnesses. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD G. FLETCHER, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, RUST PREVENTION ASSOCIATION 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Fuercner. Senator Young and gentlemen of the committee, I 


certainly thank you for your hearing us on this very important matter. 
1 would like permission to have inserted in the record a prepared 
statement, and then briefly speak extemporaneously, in order to speed 
the hearing. 
Senator Youne. Your statement will be placed in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF DONALD G. FLETCHER 


My name is Donald G. Fletchei I am executive secretary of the Rust Pre 
vention Association, Minneapolis, Minn., representing the milling industry, the 
grain trade, elevator organizations, national implement companies and the rail 
roads of the North Central States in matters coneerning grain rust control. 

My organization since 1921 has been carrying on an educational program to 
acquaint the growers, the processors and the consumers of grain and grain 
products of the damage done by black-stem rust, and the best ways to couwbat 
this plant disease and their responsibilities in its control. 

Industry, through our organization, has spent more than half a million dollars 
in supplementing the work of the United States Department of Agriculture nd 
the States on this very important problem, Since January 1 the durum millers 
of this country, and the National Association of Macaroni Manufacturers have 
set up a fund of $24,000 to help speed up the development of rust resistant vari 
eties of durums. Durum production in the United States was cut more than 
65 percent in 1958 due to black-stem rust. South Dakota lost SO percent of her 
durum, Minnesota 75 percent, and North Dakota 65 percent. The total loss in 
bushels amounted to more than 25 million, leaving the United States short half 
of her domestic requirements for the manufacture of macaroni products this year. 

Bread wheat in South Dakota, North Dakota, and Minnesota suffered stem 
rust losses amounting to 35 percent, 30 percent, and 10 percent respectivel 
The stage was all set this year for severe stem rust losses in Oklahoma, Kansas, 
and Nebraska, but Mother Nature took a hand and provided a 2-week period of 
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extremely high temperatures and hot winds that stopped the rust and hastened 
maturity of the grain. 

The oat crop of the North Central States suffered the most severe loss in many 
years due to stem rust and crown rust. It is estimated that 340 million bushels 
of oats were destroyed by these diseases in 1953. Iowa, Minnesota, and Wis 
consin oat yields were the lowest since the drought years of the middle 1930's 

The State governments, through their State departments of agriculture and 
experiment stations, have been inceasing their flancial and research support 
of rust-control projects. 

Wheat, oats, barley, and rye breeding stock from all over the world is being 
used to develop rust-resistant varieties that are adaptable to our regional require 
ments. Barberry bushes, the source of the new races of rust, are being eradi 
cated as rapidly as funds available permit. New chemicals, which may act as 
selective killing agents or deterrents of the rust organisms, are being experi 
mented with, and proper use of fertilizers with appropriate culture practices 
are being used in the widely diversified attack on rust diseases. 

To allow diseases and insect pests to destroy millions of tons of agricultural 
products each year is a tremendous waste. Many of these losses can be controlled 
by the individual producer after he is told what to use and shown how to 
use it. However, some diseases like rust are regional and even international 
in their development spread and damage. 

Outstanding examples of international cooperation in the present stem rust 
situation has been the recent allocation of 6,000 bushels of a new highly rust 
resistant wheat called Selkirk by the Canadian government to the United States, 
and the extensive testing and interchange of all available rust-resistant wheat- 
breeding material by the Mexican Department of Agriculture, together with their 
collaborators the Rockefeller Foundation, and the wheat-producing countries of 
both North and South America. 

The economical production of high quality agricultural corps results in a higher 
standard of living for both producer and consumer. Some persons suggest that 
we let diseases and insects reduce our temporary surpluses in certain crops, but 
this is a stupid and short-sighted solution. Stability of production is necessary 
for the orderly direction and planning of our future crop programs, Only by re 
ducing the hazards and controlling preventable losses can we hope to help prevent 
the great fluctuations in crop production we have witnessed in the past. 

Agricultural research, both basic and applied, is the key which will help to 
solve many of our present and future problems. However, research is not a 
“sacred cow” and careful study and evaluation of individual projects is absolutely 
necessary if this very important branch of agriculture is to continue to deserve 
the high respect it now commands. . 

Greatly increased effort now is needed if we at this time, or our children, are 
to benefit by the scientific knowledge which is needed to provide sufficient food 
and clothing to maintain even our present standard of living in the vears ahead 
\ericultural research is the best and in many cases the only answer to many of 
the crop production problems. Farmers themselves cannot carry on the type of 
research needed. The Nation must depend upon the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the State experiment stations, and a very few private research 
foundations to do this technical work. 

In trying to point out the general need for expanded agricultural research, | 
have used the present critical stem rust situation on small grains as an example 
I could just as well have spoken of needed research problems in corn, forage 
crops, oil crops, cotton, tobacco, rice and many others. 

The section of cereal crops now operating under the Agricultural Research 
Service of the Department of Agriculture carries on all of the research done by 
the Department on crops valued at $7,500 million. Sixty-three percent of the 
acreage of the principal crops and 50 percent of the farm value of 72 crops 
grown in the United States are included in the research program carried on by 
this one section. Every farm in your home territory grows one or more of such 
crops, 

The budget ceilings forced the agricultural research administrators to request 
less funds than are really needed for some very critical research problems. We. 
who are in close touch with both the farmers’ production problems and what is 
being done by the research scientists, recommend that this committee give seri 
ous consideration to increasing appropriations for the following projects in the 
amounts indicated. 
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Research needed under field crops branch ARS, USDA 


Wheat $150, 000 | Rice $100, 000 
Soybeans 115, 000 | Barley ad _ 50, 000 
Oats 100, 000 | Flax __—- 20, 000 
Corn... 100, 000 | 


Che above figures should be considered in relation to the annual yearly value 
these crops produced in the United States. They are very conservative in- 
creases over present allotments in view of the present demands for research 
information on these crops. However, it is felt that continuity of effort in re- 
seurch programs is of utmost importance. Small regular yearly increases are 
a more economical and sound procedure than large increases at longer intervals. 
I thank you for this Opportunity to bring these matters to your attention. 


FACTUAL SUMMARY OF PROGRESS AND NEEDS OF THE BARBERRY ERADICATION 
PROGRAM, 1954 


Che Federal budget released recently for the Plant Pest Control and Plant 
Quarantine Branches, Agricultural Research Service, United States Department 
of Agriculture, carries a reduction of $124,000 in the item for cooperative 
barberry-eradication work. The National Plant Board at their recent Chicago 
meeting agreed to support a figure of $738,000 for this item, which is an increase 
of $78,000 over the amount available for the current fiscal year. 

The State control agencies and the Rust Prevention Association, representing 
industry, are positive in their support of the $738,000, which is definitely in line 
with the yearly requirements of this cooperative stem-rust-control project. A 
concerted effort has been made for years to fix the Federal appropriation and 
allotments of State funds at a level that would provide for getting this important 
project done as rapidly as possible. The current Federal appropriation is below 
that level, and a reduction of an additional 20 percent at this stage of progress 
is not only shortsightedness but it is definitely false economy. 

rhe stem rust epidemic of 1953 in the Midwest States demonstrated once again 
the destructiveness of this fungus disease. The 1953 loss of 88 million bushels 
of wheat and 90 million bushels of oats, with a monetary value of $250 million, 
certainly does not call for a curtailment of the control program. Instead, all 
phases of stem-rust control and barberry eradication, the development of rust 
resistant varieties of grain, and chemotherapy studies should be stepped up in an 
effort to stop these destructive losses. 

Substantial progress has been made in the cooperative barberry-eradication 
work, as reported in the 1953 annual report released by the Plant Pest Control 
Branch of the United States Department of Agriculture. The present cooperative 
State-Federal program is providing for the orderly liquidation of territory sched- 
uled for coverage. As a result of work in recent years, large areas have been 
placed on maintenance, and yet today 77,000 square miles in the 18 States still 
require organized future survey work. Therein, however, lies the key to the 
success of the entire work program. ‘That 77,000 square miles is comprised 
largely of thousands of areas where barberry bushes have been destroyed in the 
past and where new growth has come in from seed in the soil. It consists of much 
rough, wooded terrain, where the potential is high and progress is slow. This 
rework is on a definite yearly schedule, and during the next few years personnel 
and facilities should be at hand to do the job. Without timely attention, seed 
will be produced on the new plants and reinfestation will occur. The next 5 
years is the period in which to execute the “knockout blow” that will reduce most 
of those areas to maintenance status in the 18 States now actively engaged in 
barberry eradication. 

Destructive new races of rust are known to have developed in some border 
States causing local damage and later spreading into the present barberry area. 
Some of these States have indicated their desire to join the barberrv-eradication 
program, New York and Idaho farmers and county officials have raised money 
for this purpose and now are requesting Federal supervisory help. Oregon and 
Kansas have carried on some investigational surveys and may soon be more 
actively engaged in this work on a cooperative basis with the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

The progress in recent years has placed entire States such as North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Wyoming on maintenance. Another year will find Missouri, 
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Montana, and Colorado in similar status. Once the organized fieldwork is com 
pleted, only a low-cost maintenance program is needed to preclude a recurrence 
of the probiem. North Dakota, South Dakota, and Wyoming have now assumed 
full responsibility for the maintenance program, and other States have indicated 
willingness to do the same when maintenance status is attained. Even now the 
States of Montana and Indiana are financing the entire fieldwork program under 
the general direction of Federal personnel. However, Federal support and 
participation are absolutely necessary to clear the persistent areas of infestatior 
in Iowa, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin that not only pose a serious reinfesta- 
tion problem but are a menacing source of yearly rust epidemics and of new 
and more virulent rust races. It would seem desirable to step up the work in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia, where rework is behind schedule 
and much initial work remains. 

It must be understood that the $738,000 now sought will only permit barberry 
eradication to be done on about 15,000 square miles of territory in any 1 year. 
The principal reasons for this rate of progress is (1) as the centers of old barberry 
territory formerly having large numbers of bushes is approached, eradication 
progress is slower and costs increase; (2) the cost of all types of labor needed 
to do the work has more than doubled in the past few years; (3) a considerable 
amount of the appropriation is withheld for administrative purposes in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and never reaches the field. 

Stem-rust control is a national as well as an international problem. The 
States cannot and should not be expected to assume the major responsibility for 
any project that has interstate or international aspects or implications. The 
yearly costs are not high when we consider that the stake is a 2-biilion-bushel 
small-grain crop. Expenditures made today cannot be considered as other than 
a sound investment in the future of American agriculture 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


Mr. Frercurr. If you will look at the third page of my prepared 
steament, which I think you have in hand, you will notice the amounts 
opposite the crops that this group, and a larger group which we 
represent, feel are necessary as additional funds, over and above the 
present budget allowances for research from the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture. Understand that the States and industry are 
putting in large amounts of money into research on these very crops 
These are some of the most important food crops in the United 
States. And if you will take the record of the moneys appropriated 
by the States and by industry for all agricultural research you will 
find that the States and industry put in $5 for every $1 that the 
Federal Government puts into similar research. 

Senator Young. These amounts are in addition to what is already 
in the bill? 

Mr. Fiercuer. These amounts are in addition to the amounts that 
are in the bill. Incidentally, no increases for these particular crops 
were allowed for by the Department of Agriculture this year, in 
spite of the fact that over 50 percent of the farm value of crops in 
the United States are represented by the crops listed here, and 62 
percent of all of the acreage of all farm crops in the United States 
are represented in these crops. I think that is very shortsighted 
that no increases were made in these fields of research. 

Mr. Chairman, you indicated that there was an unusual group 
testifying before you at the present time, and I would like to emphasize 
that fact. Probably these gentlemen see more acres of crops get into 
more fields of these crops than any other similar group in the United 
States. So, from a production standpoint I think they know what 


they are talking about. Each of them represents groups which are 
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terested in one or more of these crops. They know exactly what 
they are talking about when they speak of the need for certain in 
reases In their particular field, whether it is wheat, oats, barley, soy 
beans, corn, or some other crop. 

“We have, each of us, gone not only into the fields, the farmers’ 
fields, but we have gone to the experiment stations and talked with 
experiment station people who are doing the research. These men 
have also talked with the research men of the Department of Agricul 
ture about the crop-production problems on the farms before they 
arrived at these figures. 

Now you will notice that these figures are round figures, but they 
are the minimum amounts which this group felt were needed for 
additional research over the present Federal budget figures. 


NEED FOR RESEARCIL ON WHEAT 


I happen to have the pleasant duty of speaking on behalf of wheat. 
The other gentlemen will talk in regard to the needs for barley and 
corn and oats and the other crops. But I would like to speak directly 
on the research needs of the wheat program. You will see in the item 
zed listing that we feel wheat research needs an additional $150,000. 
That would be used first for quality research. We must maintain 
the high quality of wheat if we are to retain our share of the world 
demand for wheat. The quality of wheat for food and feed in our 
own country is reflected in the nutritive value of this grain. 

Second. Agronomic and disease research, 

Third. Seed increase and fore on testing. It is not wise to bring 
nto this countrys diseases or Insects to see whether the varieties that 
our plant breeders are developing are resistant to them. A much 
better plan is to take seeds from our various grain-growing States 
to South America and test them where many races of rust that we do 
not have, but may hi ive in the future, now exist. It is a very small, 
but important, part of this total which would be used for this purpose. 

Fourth. Research on chemical control of rust and smut. Scientists 
are seeking chemicals which, if sprayed on crops or put in the soil, 
will be absorbed by the plants causing them to become resistant or 
sometimes Immune to a disease or to an insect. Such research is in 
he experimental stage so far, but it shows promise. The Federal 
Government should be carrying on work in this field. The chemical 
industry is now screening many of their products to find systemic 
chemicals which will control such plant diseases as the rusts and 
smuts. Many of our experiment stations are working on this phase 
of our plant disease control program. 


WIHLEAT SAMPLES 


It seems like bringing coals to Neweastle to show you gentlemen 
the samples of wheat You can see here what kind of grain, rust-free 
plants will develop and what rusted plants will develop, £5 pounds 
in comparison to 6314 pounds. This is a new hybrid variety of bread 
wheat which is not even named yet, but it shows what can be done in 
developing wheat which is resistant to 15-B. This bundle of rusted 
wheat was collected in 1953. Incidentally, it was collected near the 
little town of Berlin, N. Dak. 


45112—54—_96 
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Senator Youna. I am familiar with that. 

Mr. Fuercner. This is durum wheat that has been hit with rust 
Sixty-five percent of the durum wheat crop in North Dakota was 
destroyed by stem rust this year. Here is a practically rust-free 
durum sample collected out in Montana where the rust did not de 
velop severely this year. 

Senator Young. Why don’t you leave those up here. 

Mr. Frercuer. In the United States this year a total of 182 mil 
lion bushels of wheat were destroyed, and approximately 25 million 
of that was durum. 

Senator Young. Mr. Fletcher, would you show these samples to 
Senator Chavez and point out the difference between the samples? 

Senator Cuavez. Rust and otherwise. 

Senator Youne. You grow a lot of wheat in your State, too, do 
you not? 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. 


EXAMPLES OF RUST 


Mr. Fiercuer. One of our big problems this year has been race 
15-B of the rust that is destructive to all varieties of durums. These 
grains were previously very highly resistant. This durum is heavily 
rusted and severely damaged. This is durum which came through 
very well. 

Senator Cuavez. Has this some rust, too? 

Mr. Fiercuer. Very little. There has been no damage to speak of. 

This is a new hybrid wheat which has been developed to resist rust. 

Senator Cuavez. IT have the general idea. 

Mr. Fiercwer. The loss of 25 million bushels of durum was very 
disastrous to the macaroni edie this year. The industry requires 
approximately 30 million bushels of durum for the domestic oe. 
This year approximately 13 million bushels was produced, and s 
industry had to go on a 50-50 mix of bread wheat semolina and deem 
semolina, which reduces the quality of their products. The bottom 
of the durum barrel has been scraped, so we must have additional 
research to provide the varieties that will give us resistance to the 
stem rust which caused the trouble. 

Ninety million bushels of oats were destroyed by stem rust in 1953 
and 250 million bushels by crown rust. Crown rust is another type 
of disease attac ‘king oats, and Mr. Western will speak in regard to the 
oat problem in just a few minutes. 


BARBERRY ERADICATION 


I would just like to speak for one moment about barberry eradic: 
tion (which you probably hs ud discussed before your committee a day 
or so ago by members of the National Plant Board. The control pro 
grams in the Department of Agriculture were cut very radically this 
year, and we would recommend that appropriations for the insect- 
pest and disease control be restored at least to last year’s figures. Bar- 
berry eradication is a very important part of the rust- control pro- 
gram. It is on the barberry that new races of rust develop which 
attack our wheat and oats and barley and rye 

Senator Cuavez. What brings the rust about in wheat or oats? 


ar 
fo 
ta 

to 
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Mr. Fiercner. Stem rust is a disease caused by a fungus organism. 
rhe fungus grows on the wheat, oats, barley, or rye plants, and steals 
food from them. There are at least 275 races of wheat rust alone. A 

irge number also attacks oats, barley, and rye. The spread and de- 
velopment of rust depends to a large extent on weather conditions. 
We have to control the different races of rust before the plant breed- 
ers can produce varieties that will stand up for any length of time. 
That is the trouble that we have had in the past. We have not had 
the foresight to invest money in research so that the information would 
be available when these new races of rust developed. 

Senator Cuavez. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, that I have been un- 
able to give more time in this particular committee on account of 
other committees that have been going on. 

Senator Youne. That is perfectly understandable. I think you 
have been here quite frequently. 

Senator Cuavez. Sometimes I know that the chairman here and 
Senator Thye belong on 3 or 4 subcommittees, all of which have meet- 
ings at the same time. 


REASON FOR OPPOSITION TO PROGRAM 


sut this interests me. What about the Government, sir? Here we 
losing 350 million bushels of good wheat, food, that would sell 
for something, and the Government does not get a single penny of 
taxes on that value that is lost. What is the reason for the opposition 
to a laudable effort in trying to get rid of this thing? What ts your 
opinion’ Why does the Budget Bureau, for instance, or why should 


the Congress cut down appropriations that mean so much to the 
country both in the way of providing food for the human and pro- 
viding revenue for the Government ? 

Mr. Fiercner. I wish I could answer that question categorically, 
but I believe it is a matter of ceilings which are placed by the Budget 
Bureau and a lack of understanding rather than any definite opposi- 
tion to this type of work. You can talk to anyone in Congress and 
they are all in favor of agricultural research—good, sound research 
either fundamental or applied, and the education that must be carried 
on concurrently so that it may be given to the farmer and made ap- 
plicable to his particular farm. I think the answer to your question 
is lack of understanding and the ceilings imposed by the Budget 
Bureau. 

Senator Youne. I think, too, Senator Chavez, that many people 
think, Why have more research in wheat? Don’t we already have a 
surplus? With reference to durum, if all of the durum was as clean 
as this sample here we would have a good yield and there bay not 
be a shortage of durum. Durum wheat has been selling for $3.50 or 
$4 a bushel, that is, good durum wheat, whereas the support price is 
about $2.20 a bushel. 

I had a call last night from the Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Association, and they told me they had several carloads of wheat 
that sold this week at a premium of over $1 a bushel. It is almost 
unbelievable to me. That is high protein wheat and it brings a pre- 
minum of $1a bushel. That is almost $1 a bushel above support levels. 

Senator Cravez. T am asking the questions because T am sympa- 
thetic. T believe in research. I think that is what has made the 
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country and what has made the farmer and given him productivity 
in the raising of food, whether it is cattle or wheat or whether it is 
corn or anything else. I believe in it. But once in a while it is hard 


to understand why the Gevernment, which should know these things, 


or the officials of Government, would come around here and oppos 
ol possib ly send a report to Congress not to go ahead with work of 
this nature. 

Senator Youne. pete Chavez, I know that Mr. Fletcher may 
want to answer that, too, but let me give you my own opinion of that 
In the Research Departinent of the Department of Agriculture Dr 
Shaw, as I understand it, testified before the House committee that 
they only followed the recommendations of their advisory committees 
on crops, on field-grain research, adopted about 20 percent of the time. 
I think that is unfortunate. 


BUREAU OF TILE BUDGET PARTICIPATION 


Senator Cuavez. May I make this statement, also, in order to cla 
ify a lot of things: Many Members of Congress and representatives 
of the different agencies of the Government, including Agriculture, 
are seared green of the Budget Bureau. I have a lot of respect fo. 
the Budget Bureau and I want to take care of the dollars and cents. 
but, after all, I am glad we are getting the information from you 
gentlemen. who appear before this committee and try to show us 
officially the results of the lack of vision in these matters. If there is 
any money for research it has to come out of the C ongress so ] am 
glad that you gentlemen are appearing over here and giving us t! 
picture. But I know that the departments are scared green of the 
Budget Bureau. 

Senator Youne. That is true. 

Mr. Fiercuer. Thank you for saying that because in the past it 
has been impossible to get the information that we need from the re 
search people themselves in order to support research, that is, ow 
outside groups’ research.- The ceilings which are imposed by the 
Budget Bureau prevent the research men themselves from asking for 
the minimum funds required for their work; so the figures in the 
budget which come up to you at your hearings do not represent, ina 
large number of cases, the actual needs of research. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


I would just like to call attention also to the fact that Senator Young 
has brought out, that only 20 percent of the recommendations of the 
advisory committees have been utilized. These advisory committees 
are made up of men who have the best information in their fields to 
study the needs of research, and yet only 20 percent of those recom 
mendations have ever been put into action. That is in agriculture 
as a whole. When you consider these grains that we are discussing, 
] am sure that not more than 5 pe reent of the recommendations of the 
advisory committees have ever been put into effect outside of those 
monevs which you people have given at request of outside groups like 
ourselves. In the last 4 years you have been very generous in going 
ever the budget figures on these particular things that have been 
felt to be short of research funds. 
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RICE RESEARCH 


As far as some of these other items are concerned, I would like 
to speak in behalf of rice, which in the South is a very important crop 
n several States. They lack funds for rice research, and in this listing 
hey are asking for $100,000, half of which is to go to the study of 
weeds in rice, and the other half to breeding programs, disease control 
programs and quality test ing work. Incidentally, there is one disease, 
a straight head disease of rice, which, in resistant varieties, takes at 
east 30 percent of the crop, and in susceptible varieties takes up to 
J) percent of the crop. So research is badly needed there. 


RICE IMPROVEMENT INVESTIGATION 


Senator E.Lenper. Mr. Chairman, since we are on the subject of 
rice at this point, I am pleased to insert in the record a proposed 
project on weed control in rice and also a proposed increase for rice 
mprovement investigation for the fiscal year 1955, which were pre- 
pared and submitted by my good friend, Mr. Harry Chalkley, of Lake 
Charles, La. 

Senator Youne. The statement will be inserted. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


PROPOSED PROJECT ON WEED CONTROL IN RICt 


\t the present time there are no funds alloted to investigate the the control 
if weeds in rice 

1. Problem and need for work One of the most effective ways of increasing 
he vield of rice is through more efficient weed control. Weeds reduce both yield 

nd quality of rice by competing for light and plant nutrients. They also increase 
he cost of harvesting, drying, and clearing. At the present time no weed-control 
esearch in rice is being conducted in the Department. Some very early work 
showed that 2.4-l) used for weed control by ricegrowers has resulted in small but 
onsistent damage to cotton growing in adjacent or nearby fields. Cottongrowers 

ave expressed increasing concern over the continued use of 2,4-1D for weed 
ontrol in rice. 

Most species of annual or perennial grasses are not controlled by 2,4-D or 

ther phenoxyacetic acid compounds and these weeds have become increasingly 
erious in rice production. There are no satisfactory recommendations available 
for the chemical control of weedy grasses in growing rice 

There is an urgent need to develop chemical and cultural or combination 
nethods for controlling both broad-leaved weeds and grasses in rice production. 
The desirability of the continued use of 2,4-D for controlling weeds in rice is 
questionable because of the rather consistent damage to other crops. 

2. Objective-—To develop an devaluate chemical and cultural methods fur the 
control of broad-leaved weeds and annual and perennial grasses in rice and 
thereby reduce weed competition resulting in higher yields, lower harvesting and 
drying costs, and higher quality rice 

3. Plan of work.—Develop and evaluate herbicides, to control broad-leaved 
veeds and grasses that would be safe to use on rice in areas where other crops 
of high sensitivity to herbicides are grown. This would necessitate the develop- 
ment and evaluation of herbicides that will control the broad-leaved weeds and 
grasses but would not be toxic to cotton or other crops at the concentrations of 
iormal drift from aerial applications. Preliminary studies using this technique 
in other crops indicate a need for a thorough evaluation of all herbicides that 

re relatively nontoxic to the rice plant. 

The use of herbicides as preplanting, preemergence, an] post emergence treat- 
ments in combination with various cultural treatments for weed control in rice 
would be studied including the effects of herbicides on the rice plant and the 
residual effects of herbicides on the soil. Due to wide variations in climate and 
soil types in the rice production areas, it will be necessary to establish more than 
one center of research. 
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4. Funds needed.—The increased funds to establish and maintain four regiona! 
field locations for the study of weed control in rice ure as follows: 


Funds need: 
to establis! 


Location Positions and main 
tain work 
Arkansas 2 $12 
California 2 12, 500 
Louisiana 2 12, 5x 
Texas 2 12, 5x 
Arkansas 
1 GS-9 agronomist $5 
| GS~4 subprofessional 3 
rravel, equipment, labor, and supplies 4, 2¢ 
12 
Californi 
1 GS-9 agronomist ) 
1 GS~4 subprofessional 3 
rravel, equipment, labor, and supplies 4, 2¢ 
12 
Louisiana 
1 GS-9 agronomist 
1 GS-4 subprofessional } 
rravel, equipment, labor, and supplies 4, 2 
12, 50 
Texas 
1 GS-9 agronomist 
1 GS~4 subprofessional 3 
Travel, equipment, labor, and supplies 4, 2 





Proposed INCREASES FOR Rick IMPROVEMENT INVESTIGATIONS FOR THE FIscat 
YEAR 1955 


Increases are requested for the following three fields of research : 

1. Rice quality investigations.—The objectives of this work are to determine 
milling and cooking quality of strains developed in the rice improvement program 
High milling quality and acceptable cooking quality are essential for any rice 
variety released for commercial production. The facilities now available are 
not adequate to properly test new selections for these qualities. Because of 
inadequate testing, some of the varieties now grown commercially are rather low 
in milling quality, and they do not meet the demands of the trade and consumers 
in cooking quality. 

It is proposed that a milling and cooking laboratory be established at the rice 
pasture experiment station, Beaumont, Tex., to do this work. Samples from the 
other cooperating stations will be sent to this laboratory for testing. 

2. Rice disease investigations.—The objectives of this work are to strengthen 
rice disease studies because of the urgent need to solve the many problems in 
this field. In addition to rice disease investigations now underway, it will be 
necessary to do work on physiological races of fungi which cause blast, brown 
leaf spot, and narrow brown leaf spot (Piricularia oryzae, Helmonthosporiun 
oryzae, and Cercospora oryzae) so that the reaction of varieties to individua 
races of these fungi can be determined to facilitate the breeding of resistant 
varieties. Kernel smut of rice is becoming of increasing importance. Very little 
is known about the fungus which causes this disease. A thorough study of this 
fungus must be made in order to establish control measures and to breed 
resistant varieties. 

This work is to be set up in cooperation with the Louisiana Agricultural Experi 
ment Station, with headquarters at Baton Rouge, with the field work at Crowley 

3. Rice genetic and breeding investigations.—The objectives of this work are 
to strengthen the breeding program by increasing the work in (1) genetic inves- 
tigation, (2) the evaluation of all varieties in the world collection, and (3) 
studies to determine better methods of breeding rice. 
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This work would be done at the rice experiment station, Crowley, La., and at 
the rice experiment station, Stuttgart, Ark. Most of the fundamental genetics 
studies are to be conducted at Crowley, so a well-trained geneticist would be 
employed for work at that station. The work on genetics, evaluation of the 
varieties in the collection, and work on breeding methods at Stuttgart, Ark., are 
to be strengthened by the addition of an assistant to help the present personnel 
at that station. 

The increased funds required for these three fields of research are as follows: 


Number of Amount of 
positions increase 


Field of research 


Rice quality investigations $25, 000 
Rice disease investigations 10, 000 
Rice genetic and breeding investigations : 15, 000 


Total 50, 000 


Detailed budget for the proposed new work 


RICE QUALITY INVESTIGATIONS 
After Ist yes 


rsonal services 
1 GS-9 cereal technician or agronomist (Texas) 
| GS-7 cereal technician or agronomist (Texas 
1 GS-6 scientific aid (California) 
1 GS-3 clerk-typist (Texas) 


Total 


ravel 
uipment 
bor (Texas 
or (California 
pplies and services 


Total 
erhead 


Grand total 
RICE DISEASE INVESTIGATIONS 
GS-9 pathologist (Louisiana 
lemporary employment (Louisiana 
rotal 


Travel 

Equipment 

Labor 

Supplies and services 


Total 


erhead 


Grand total 
RICE GENETICS AND BREEDING INVESTIGATIONS 


Personal services 
1 GS-9 geneticist (Louisiana 
1 GS-6 scientific aid (Arkansas 


Total 


rr ivel 


Equipment 
Labor 
Supplies and services 


Total 
Overhead 


Grand total 
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Senator Youn«e. A letter I received from the Rice Growers Associa 
tion, expressing great interest in the possibility of expanding rice 
research, will be inserted in the record. I also have, for the record, 
a letter from Senator Kuchel, transmitting a telegram and a letter he 
received from the California Cooperative Rice Research Foundation. 

(The communications referred to follow :) 


Rick GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA, 
Sacramento 4, Calif., April 12, 1954 
The Honorable Micron R. YounG 
Chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR Mr. Younc: The Rice Growers Association of California is greatly 
interested in the possibility of the United States Department of Agriculture ex 
panding it activities in various phases of rice research, including plant path 
ology, Weed control, plant-breeding work and in further studies involving milling 
and analyses of cooking qualities of new varieties of rice. 

It is our understanding that consideration has been given to such an expanded 
program by the Department of Agriculture but that funds are not presently 
available for such activities. We believe that such research work at an esti- 
mated cost of approximately $100,000, if made possible through inclusion in the 
Department budget, would be a most constructive step and would contribute 
materially to improving efficiency in the growing, milling, and marketing of 
rice in the United States. 

Your favorable consideration in making possible this valuable project will be 
appreciated greatly by our organization. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rice GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNTA, 
By GerorGE W. Brewer, General Manager. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
(COM MITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
May 5, 1954. 
Hon. Miuron R. Youna, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations, 
Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR YouNG: Permit me to send to you for the record the attached 
telegram from D. C. Finfrock, secretary of the California Cooperative Rice Re 
search Foundation, and also a letter from Leon Brink, president of the same 
foundation. 

Sincerely, 
THomMAs H. KucHet. 


OROVILLE, CALIF., May 1, 1954. 
Senator THomas H. Kucuet, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Please contact members of Senate Agricultural Appropriation Subcommittee 
regarding hearing May 5. Would urge favorable acceptance of request for more 
funds for cereal-research program especially for rice. 

D. C. FInFrrock, 
Seeretary, California Cooperative Rice Research Foundation, Biggs, Calif. 





CALIFORNIA COOPERATIVE RIcE RESEARCH FOUNDATION, INC., 
Biggs, Calif., April 5, 1954. 
The Honorable THomMAS KUCHEL, 
United States Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Srr: It is our understanding that there has been no increase in the budget 
that would provide for expanding the cereal research program. 
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It is quite evident that the rice industry, both nationally and here in Cali- 
fornia, faces problems of increasing magnitude, in matters of weed control, quality 
etermination, diseases, and breeding of new or improved varieties. If the rice 
industry is to progress it is important that research be carried on in these fields. 
Other cereal crops face similar threats to their productive abilities 

The Calitornia Cooperative Rice Research Foundation was established by a 
croup of rice farmers interested in carrying forward a research program on rice. 
It has been their efforts, in cooperation with the USDA and the University of 
California that have made the Rice Experiment Station at Biggs possible. This 
organization receives financial backing from the rice industry of California, but 
we feel that increased funds should be made available to the Cereal Crops Sec- 
tion of the Field Crops Research Branch of the United States Department of 
\griculture, to strengthen and expand the rice research program. 

Sincerely yours, 
Leon Brink, President. 


FLAX RESEARCH 


Mr. Fiercuer. For flax we have listed a very small amount, but, 
as you know, in research a small amount of money may be very im- 
portant. You might say, “Well, they can find that somewhere else.” 
But every bit of the research money that was asked by the Department 
this year is needed, and we hope that you people will go along with 
the House in giving them the money for research and education that 
they now have in the bill. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, I would be pleased to have inserted 
in the record a letter I received this morning from Mr. Henry O. Put- 
nam, executive secretary of the Northwest Crop Lmprovement Associa- 
tion, with headquarters in Minneapolis. 

Senator YounG. It will be inserted at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


NORTHWEST Crop IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION, 
Vinneapolis 15, Minn., May 3, 1954. 
Senator Epwarp J. THYE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DeaAR SENATOR THYE: A hearing will be held May 5 at 10 a. m. before your 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations at which time several representa- 
tives of groups concerned with production research on our cereal crops will 
testify. 

In our State of Minnesota the grain crops lead all the rest in their economic 
importance. While there may be many controversial matters in connection with 
our agricultural problems everyone agrees on one point, namely, the need for 
adequate production research. Research may not result in usable findings for 
several years after the work is started. This is all the more reason why no letup 
in this scientific program can be permitted. 

The States provide funds to their experiment stations for the solution of local 
problems. The Federal Government is responsible for solving regional and 
national problems. The ratio of State to Federal funds allotted to the Minnesota 
Experiment Station for agricultural research is between 5 and 6 to 1. The 
national average of such ratios is about 5 to 1. 

No inerease in research funds was allowed in the present budget you are 
considering for wheat, corn, oats, barley, flax, or soybeans. We feel that some 
moderate but consistent expansion of Federal research on these crops each year 
is essential. Cost of production is often dependent on the control of plant dis- 
eases, insect pests, or the availability of new and better varieties of crop plants 
Production costs become more important as the agricultural squeeze becomes 
greater. 

We hope you will continue to lend your effective support to the agricultural 
research programs. Please plan to be present at the hearing May 5. 

Sincerely yours, 
HENry O. PUTNAM, 
Executive Secretary. 
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Senator Turse. Mr. Fletcher, I notice here in the figures that the 
House had for wheat $785,902. Is that the figure that you are asking 
or referring to? 

Mr. Fiercner. No. It is in addition to that. 

Senator Tuyr. It is in addition to that. 

I have the figures here for research on disease and insect pests of 
wheat, oats, rye, barley, corn, and other cereal crops, and in 1953 
the allotment on this total was $681,170; the 1954 estimate was 
$792,602, and the 1955 bhdget estimate was $785,902. The 1955 House 
bill had $785,902. I have this group of figures here containing the 
schedule on all the various grains, and I just wanted to be certai 
whether you were proposing an addition to this $785,902 by th 
amount of $150,000. 

Mr. Fiercuer. That is exactly right for wheat. 

Senator Tire. That is included in your statement ? 

Mr. Fiercner. That is correct. 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Senator Tnyr. So that we would have the amount of the House 
bill for 1955 which is $785,902 and then we would add the recom 
mendation that you have set forth here which is $150,000. 

Mr. Fiercuer. That is right. 

Senator Tre. And then you have $115,000 for soybeans, $100,000 
for oats, $100,000 for corn, $100,000 for rice, $50,000 for barley, and 
$20,000 for flax, which would be in addition to that, which appears in 
these bills here. 

Mr. FiercHer. Yes, sir. 


Senator Ture. Or in addition to what appears in the House bill. 

Mr. Fiercuer. In addition to what appears in the House bill. 

Senator Torr. Thank you. That gives me a complete understand 
ing of your recommendation. 


COM MUNICATION 


Senator Youne. Before we take up the next subject I will insert in 
the record a letter received from W. P. MacDonald, director, agricul 
tural department, F. H. Peavey & Co., grain dealers, with head 
quarters in Minneapolis. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, F. H. Peavey & Co., 
Minneapolis 14, Minn., April 28, 1954. 
Hon. Mitton R. Youne, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR YOuNG: It has just come to our attention that the Senate Agri 
cultural and Forestry Committee will consider the matter of appropriations 
for field crops research on Wednesday, May 5. I am very much of the opinion 
that additional funds invested in field-crop research can pay tremendous divi 
dends. Had rust-resistant varieties of grain, particularly spring wheat and 
durum, been available in the northern plains last year, literally millions of dollars 
of farm income could have been saved. 

Last year on my own farm in North Dakota, durum wheat seeded on summer 
fallow, with adequate rainfall, properly fertilized and free of weeds, yielded 
4% bushels per acre with a test weight of 50 pounds. 

In my opinion, appropriations for field-crop research on oats, corn, soybeans, 
rice, barley, and flax, in addition to wheat, is desperately needed. 
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Your favorable consideration of increased appropriations for this purpose 

< solicited, 
Very truly yours, 
W. P. MacDonaLp, Director. 

Senator Youne. Do you have a question, Senator Ferguson ¢ 

Senator Frreuson. Yes; what do you propose to do with this 
£50,000 on barley? I have had some of my people who are interested in 
that. 

Mr. Fiercuer. | would like to refer that question to Mr. Arthur 
Ladish of the Midwest Barley Improvement Association, 

Senator Frerevuson. Would you tell me? 

Mr. Lapisu. I would like to read a prepared statement in reply 
to that question, if I may. 

Senator Frerauson. Yes. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR E. LADISH, ASSISTANT TREASURER, MID- 
WEST BARLEY IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION, MILWAUKEE, WIS., 
AND VICE PRESIDENT, LADISH MALTING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Laptsu. My name is Arthur E. Ladish. I am assistant treasurer 
of the Midwest Barley Improvement Association, Milwaukee, Wis., 
and vice president of the Ladish Malting Co., Milwaukee. The Mid- 
west Barley Improvement Association concurs with the request of 
other members of the Grain Improvement Council for increased ap- 
propriations for field crops research, including cereal crops and barley 

the Agricultural Research Service of the United States Department 

f Agriculture, 

We sincerely appreciate the favorable action of Congress and 
especially of this Senate committee taken last year in granting our 
request for increased appropr iations for cereal ¢ rops researc h, inelud- 
ng barley. We believe that the increases granted are now being used 
effectively in the employment of additional plant scientists, most of 

hem stationed in the field in the seven Midwest States and in other 
states. 


BARLEY RESEARCH 


Additional funds for barley research are now needed in two fields of 
work : 
|. Plant breeding, plant disease, and agronomic research to produce 
new and improved varieties of malting barley for production in the 
-even Midwest States which comprise North Dakota, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, and Lowa, the Western 
States, and other States where malting barley is an important and 
profitable cash-grain crop. 
The variety Kindred is now grown on as much as 90 percent of 
: barley acreage in the Red River Valley of North Dakota and 
Guanes a. This variety is also grown on a large acreage in South 
Dakota and other States in the Midwest. Until 1953 Kindred showed 
uarked resistance to leaf spot, root and crown rot caused by the 
fungus helminthosporium sativum. However, during the wet crop 
season of 1953 a new race or races of this fungus became epidemic 
in some sections of the Red River Valley and in eastern South Dakota 
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and caused serious reduction in the vield and quality of Kindred 
barley. There were suggestions of this disease in Wisconsin also 
These facts were recently pub aa by two well-known and highly 
respected plant a ame Dr. J. G. Dickson, University of Wis 
consin, and Dr. J. J. Christensen, University of Minnesota. This 
clisease literally wiped out Wisconsin 38 (barbless) barley in 1942-44 
and is now a potential menace to Kindred. There are types of barle \ 
resistant to the forms of helminthosporium to which Kindred is now 
susceptible, but these types are low yielding and do not have accept 
able malting and brewing quality. Intensive research for a period of 
years is needed to remove this hazard and to produce new varieties 
of malting barley to supplement or replace Kindred, if and whe: 
needed. 

An increase of $35,000 for the plant breeding, plant pathology, and 
agronomic phases of barley research would provide for the immediate 
needs of this project. 

BARLEY QUALITY PROBLEMS 

2. Barley quality problems: The work of the barley and malt lal 
oratory at Madison. Wis., can be divided into two phases—(q) quality 
evaluation of varieties and selections, and (+) fundamental research 
on barley and malt quality. A proper balance of these two is essential 

The needed expansion of work on breeding malting varieties will 
require an increase in quality evaluation. It is especially imnortant 
that we have facilities to make quality tests of hvbrid selections in the 
third to fifth generations after the cross, for experiment station plant 
] yreeders. 

More information on the effect of fertilizers on qualitv is required 
to determine recommendations that are practical for barley crowers 

The production of barley under irrigation is exnanding into new 
areas, including North Dakota and South Dakota. Determination of 
the quality of barley varieties when grown under irrigation is essential 

More reliable evalnation of malting barlev quality can be obtained 
by pilot brewine than by experimental maltine tests alone. How 
ever, these pilot brewing tests require larger quantities of grain. longer 
time, and more personnel. An expansion of pilot brewing tests ti 
the nroblems discussed above and to new selections is extremely de 
sirable. As nilot brewing data on more samples are acenmulated re 
liable correlations between malting and brewine quality factors can be 
determined. These should nermit more critical evaluation of new bar 
lev verieties and of cultural practices. For the last 2 vears Malt Re 
search Tnstitute, supnorted from industrial funds. has financed 
pilot brewing tests of harlev varieties and selections. 

Senator Frravson. Ts that your firm that puts that money up? 


SUPPORT OF MALTERS AND BREWERS 


Mr. Laptstr. Not our firm as such. Tt is a group of maltsters and 
brewers. 

Senator Feravson. How much do they put up for that? 

Mr. Lapisn. If vou will excuse me TI will have to ask Mr. Joh 
Parker about that. 

Mr. Jonn H. Parker (Midwest Barley Improvement Association) 
Tt is at least $19,000 a year, Senator. 
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Senator Frrauson. $19,000. 

Mr. Parker. At least that. 

Senator Frreuson. Will this $50,000 you are asking for be used 
for that same purpose ¢ 

Mr. Parker. $15,000 of the $50,000. 

Mr. Lapisn. | have not quite come to that, Senator 

Continued operation of the pilot brewing plant as an integral part 
of the barley and malt laboratory at Madison, Wis., is essential. 

Final and completely reliable evaluation of barleys for industrial 
se must await fundamental knowledge of the changes during malting 
ind brewing. As in all research, the applied phases are dependent 
upon fundamental facts. Research on barley composition changes 
during processing and the importance of the constituents must keep 
pace with other phases of the work, 


LABORATORY FACILITIES 


The facilities of the barley and malt laboratory will permit an in- 
rease in both phases of work discussed above. It is anticipated that 
the financial sup port from industry will be continued. Notwithstand- 
ing an inerease of $15,000 in Federal funds for the laborator y is needed, 
primarily for increased personnel. ‘This increase would permit ex- 
pansion of the several lines of research and evaluation. 

In conclusion I would like to say the malting industry uses annually 
more than 100 million bushels of barley, for which premiums averag- 
ing about 40 cents per bushel are paid. 

To protect the interests of barley growers, the grain trade, and the 


barley-processing industries we respectfully request that the sum of 
$50,000 be added to the present allotment for barley research in the 
section of cereal crops, Field C rops Research Branch, Agricultural 
Research Service of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
For detailed proposals for barley research program increases I have 
appended to my statement in thé at regard a statement of proposals. 
(The material referred to follows :) 


SUPPLEMENT——L’ROPOSALS FOR BARLEY RESEARCH PROGRAM INCREASES 
BARLEY IMPROVEMENT NEEDS 


Barley ranks fourth in production among the grain crops, and it is grown in 
the same general areas as wheat and oats. About 15 acres of spring barley are 
grown to every acre of winter barley. Barley grows best in a cool climate, yet 
t also is one of the safest crops to grow under semiarid conditions and on alkali 
land. It is the first of the small grains to mature, and this makes it an attrac- 
tive crop for use as a companion crop in establishing stands of legumes and 
grasses. About 100 million bushels of the crop are used annually in the produc- 
tion of malt and malt products. This use takes approximately a third of 
the crop, nearly half the crop in 1952 and 1958. The remainder is used as feed 
for livestock. No other crop can be used successfully as a substitute for barley in 
the production of malt In recent years not enough barley suitable for malting 
has been produced in the United States, and considerable amounts have been 
imported from Canada. Furthermore, the acreage in the North Central States 
is rapidly being planted to a single variety (Kindred) which is a potentially 
langerous situation, because any adverse factor which might affect this variety 
over a wide area would remove a large part of the crop from the malting market. 
There is a distinct need for additional high yielding adapted malting varieties 
for this area in order to spread the risk and to insure an adequate production for 
ur own market. The growing of barley and other grain crops should be con- 
inned on a healthy basis, free from violent shifts in acreage and production. 
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Aside from economic factors, the principal factors responsible for these violent 
shifts in production and acreage are disease epidemics, insect attacks, drought 


and low winter temperatures causing killing. The combined losses from these 


causes are estimated to amount to 5 to 10 percent annually. The objective of thy 
research program and the plant breeder is to reduce these losses to a minimun 
by breeding varieties that will withstand these hazards and also be satisfactory 
for use as malt and feed. 


BARLEY IMPROVEMENT WORK NOW UNDERWAY 


The barley work underway at the present time falls into four principal cat 
gories: (1) Breeding high-yielding adapted varieties for the various produ 
ing areas; (2) quality investigations dealing with the use of barley varieties 
the production of malt: (3) disease investigations, including two new viruses 


and (4) basic research on breeding methods, genetics, quality, and diseases. The 


last of these items is the cornerstone of the barley-improvement work. Thx 
information gained here is applied through the other three categories. The 
basic research on breeding methods and genetics includes isogenic analysis, 
method by which the germ plasm of the barley plant can be evaluated in sm: 
segments for the purpose of reconstituting these into a superior plant. The 
results obtained so far with this approach are very promising and it appears th 
definite progress now is in sight for increasing yield and improving quality. Thi 
basic research on quality deals with studies on the amino acids present 
barley and barley malt and the enzymes concerned with protein synthesis and 
degraduation ; with principal emphasis being given to varietal differences in thes: 
amino acids and enzymes and how they are related to quality. In plant-diseas: 
research, one of the primary objectives is to find genes for resistance and to 
determine the diversity of each disease in terms of races. For this purpose, and 
for other studies also, the barley project maintains a world collection numbering 
over 6,000 varieties. The latest work undertaken in the plant-disease program is 
with two new viruses, false stripe and dwarf yellows. Here, the first objective 
is to study the life history of these viruses, their distribution, how they spread 
the losses they cause, and how presently grown varieties may be cleaned up 


PROPOSED WORK IN BARLEY IMPROVEMENT 


There sre two areas in the barley-imvrovement work urvently in need of 
additional support. These are (1) breeding varieties of high-malting quality 
nnd (2) additional basic research on breeding methods. The breeding of vari 
ties of high-malting quality has not kept up with the demand. This is a con 
siderably more difficult task than breeding varieties for feed, because such 
malting varieties must have,-in addition to quality, all the other characteris 
tics like vield, stiff straw, disease resistance, etc., which make a variet: 
successful farm crop. This is a cooperative undertaking between the plant 
breeder and the barley and malt laboratory at Madison, Wis. Since the require 
ments are strict, it will take longer to do the job and a larger staff is needed 
About two-thirds of any increased funds for this work will be placed in the 
North Central States of Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and in California for the breeding work, and one-third at the barley and malt 
laboratory at Madison, Wis., for the quality work that must supplement the 
breeding work. 

Additional support also is needed to increase the work on breeding methods 
so as to expand the work underway on isogenic analysis, in order to include 
studies dealing with quality. Some promising results have been cbtained with 
this kind of analysis, where a close association between an easily observed 
grain color character and a quality character was found to exist. The chances 
are very good that additional associations of this kind could be found if 
studies along this line were increased. As such studies progress, and as more 
and more of these associations are discovered, the task of breeding varieties of 
high-malting quality will become easier and more predictable, and the job will 
be done in much less time. 


RECOM MENDATIONS OF THE GRAIN ADVISORY COM MITTEE 


The «rain advisory committee at its 10th meeting, January 20-22, 1954, recom 
mended under new and expanded work (par. 1). “the development of new barley 
varieties of good quality for malting (Priority No. 1 of Production Research) .’ 
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COMMUNICATION 


Senator Young. At this point I wish to place in the record a letter 
received from Clinton M. Hester urging that favorable action be taken 

) increase by $50,000 the appropriation for barley research. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


WasuHinaton, D. C., May 11, 1954 
Hon. MILTon Young, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DeaAR Mr. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: We have been directed 
by the United States Brewers Foundation, for which association we are Wash- 
ngton counsel, to urge favorable action by the Subcommittee on Agriculture of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee on the request of the Midwest Barley 
Improvement Association to increase by $50,000 the appropriation for barley 
research in the United States Department of Agriculture. 

The United States Brewers Foundation is a trade association representing the 
interests of the brewing industry of this country. It is believed to be the oldest 
trade association in the United States having been in continuous operation since 
1862. Its members produce in excess of 85 percent of the beer brewed in the 
United States. 

The brewing industry is the largest consumer of malting barley in the country 
and uses approximately & percent of the total barley malt production. Barley 
malt is the chief ingredient of beer, almost a bushel being used, on the average, 
to produce a barrel of beer. The beer produced from the 80 million bushels of 
barley malt consumed annually by the brewing industry brings to the United 
States Treasury in excess of $750 million in excise taxes alone. The States 
derive another $200 million from beer excise taxes for a total excise revenue 
approaching a billion dollars. In addition, corporate and personal income taxes 
paid by breweries, their executives, and their employees, to say nothing of these 
taxes paid by beer wholesalers and retailers and their personnel, are huge. 

By appropriating the small additional sum of $50,000 for barley research, this 
great revenue-producing industry will be protected from the possibility of a 
shortage of malting barley in the future. In turn, the Federal Government will 
be protecting the large amount of revenue it collects from the excise tax on beer. 
Money appropriated for such research will, by enabling the plant scientists to 
develop new disease resistant varieties of barley and new methods of combatting 
plant diseases, assure the brewing industry of a continual, adequate supply of 
barley malt of good brewing quality, and the Federal Government of the huge 
revenue it receives in beer excise taxes. 

Brewers, in addition to being the largest consumers of barley malt in the 
United States, also consume enormous quantities of corn and rice. Increased 
appropriations for field crops research in the United States Department of Agri- 
culture are, therefore, needed to assure a constant supply of these crops used in 
the production of beer. 

For the reason stated, among others, we join in the request of the Midwest 
Barley Improvement Association, and urge the committee to recommend to the 
Senate the additional appropriations requested for cereal research, 

Mr. Chairman, may we request that this statement be incorporated in the 
record of the hearings. 

Respectfully, 
CLINTON M. Hester. 


PARTICIPATION OF PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Mr. Lapisu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
inittee, for your time and indulgence, and we respectfully request your 
favorable consideration of this request. 

Senator Frrcuson. On each one of these items where you put in 
$50,000, does private industry put part in too? 

Mr. LapisH. That is correct. 
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Senator Frerevson. Where Government is furnishing aid for this 
research, private industry that uses the product is putting up money 
also? 

Mr. Lapisu. That is correct. 

Senator Youne. And the States as well. 

Senator Frerauson. And the States? 

Mr. Lapisu. And the States as well. 

Senator Frerevson. So it is really a three-way fund. 

Mr. Laptsu. That is correct. 

Senator Younc. What proportion of the funds for research in these 
grains are provided by the Federal Government and non-Federa] 
sources ¢ 

Mr. Fiercner. The last figures I obtained from the experimenta 
tion office was that about $4.50 of State funds was put up for every 
$1 of Federal funds, and when you add to that the moneys such As 
Mr. Ladish has spoken of, of industry, then that goes beyond $5 to $1 
as far as Federal money is concerned. 

Senator Frrauson. About 5 to 1. 

Mr. Fiercuer. That is right. You will find that in some States it 
is higher. For instance, I believe California puts up about 7 to 1. 
That is just State money. not industrial money but State money. So 
it is a three-way proposition. 

Senator Frerevson. Do you feel you will get results out of this 
$50.000% What do you anticipate it will do? 

Mr. Fiercrer. I will let the barley man answer for the barley. 

Mr. Lapisn. As stated, it will add to research to develop new vari 
eties of barley which, of necessity, must be of malting quality. And 


by malting quality I mean barley to be used for the malting industry 
or by the malting industry. 

Senator Fercvson. Do you have farms that you go out and experi 
ment on and crossbreed ? 

Mr. Lapisu. Not as such. I do not know of any individual com- 
pany that has farms. 


EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


Senator Tuyr. If I may ask a question or two in connection with 
that, the experimentation stations of your universities and agricul- 
{ural colleges as well as Beltsville out here in Maryland are constantly 
breeding. 

Mr. Laptsu. That is correct. 

Senator Truyr. And when they get a bushel or some such matter 
they spread that sample out, and when they get a volume sufficient 
so that 1 or 2 producers, or 3, geographically about the State can be 
allotted certain numbers of bushels, then they grow it, and ultimately 
you come up with a sufficient volume, and if the strain is good and it 
is recommended then you proceed. A strain of barleys in our State 
was so developed, and flax like Redwing flax was one variety. Four 
or five years afterwards, sometimes, something happens so that the 
strain erows weak on you and you have to do some further rebreeding 
or studying because I have seen oats that were doing excellently for 
t or 5 years and all of a sudden it seemed to dev elop some sort of a 
disease or wilt or something, and it was going down, and we had to 
introduce new varieties. So there is no end to this research and study. 
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\lso, the more intensified and the older your soils get the more dis- 
eases you have in the soil which are always attacking the plants. 

Senator Younae. Senator Thye, this Rival Wheat Sample } is a strain 
that was a great producer until about 3 years ago. It was highly 
resistant to rust. Now it looks like rust would just about destroy 
fields sown to this type in a bad rust yeat 

Senator Ture. You cannot answer oe questions except by years 
of trial and experience where you finally find that you have struck a 
wood variety. And it will run out if there is not continued research 
ind breeding. 

Mr. Lavisu. If I may say something further in that connection, 
that is the danger of one variety as we have now of Kindred being 
spread over such a large area in such a large percentage. If there 
were an epidemic statewide or region: alwide it would be really dis- 
astrous whereas if there were other proven varieties available that 
could be grown alongside of Kindred, so to speak, the danger would 
be less, I mean varieties that are resistant to certain diseases. 

Senator Cuavez. You are talking now about the growth. 

Mr. Lapisu. That is right. 

Senator Cxavez. But don’t you go beyond the growth and beyond 
the production of the grain itself in your m: ting business? Don’t 
you have to have research as to the results and the reaction of the 
barley itself ? 

Mr. Lavisu. That is right. 

Senator CuAvez. As to whether it answers industrial purposes or 
not ¢ 

Mr. Laptsn. That is right. 


Senator Cuavez. And that is a daily occurrence? 
Mr. Lapisu. That is right. 


RESEARCH AND NATIONAL WEALTH 


FiercHer. Senator, in answer to just another phase of your 
question, the increase in national wealth by the research that is sug- 
gested here that has been done is tremendous. Just to give you one 
nstance of that, in the spring wheat area on just this one disease 
alone of rust I have seen a year in which actually millions of dollars 
worth of contracts for farm machinery were ¢: anceled just. because 
rust took a large proportion of the crop. The farmers did not have 
the money to pay their taxes which they would have made on the pro- 
duction of crops if they had had them that would be resistant to the 
diseases and insect pests and the weather conditions. So the results 
of all this research actually come back manyfold into the Federal 
‘Treasury as a result of income taxes. 

Senator Tuyr. In these two samples that we have here, of course, 
you can tell it by hefting it. 

Senator Cuavez. That tells the story. 

Senator Tuyr. This one here is a good sample and might yield 
25 to 28 busheds to the acre, depending of course on the stand of the 
straw, but I would guess that this could be 25 or 28 bushels to the 
acre. This other one you would do well if it yielded 10 or 12, and you 
would have a quality that there is hardly a market for. This may 
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even go down to 2 or 3 bushels to the acre. I would just about guess 
it because I have harvested a good many acres of it. 

By the length of this head ‘here it would indicate if this had bee n 
completely filled you could have at least from 28 to 38 bushels to the 
acre, and the straw is heavy enough so that you could tell that it would 
have had an excellent crop if it had not been infected with rust whic *h 
has absolutely dried it up and it did not get a chance to fill. 

Senator Fereuson. What is the rust? Is it a fungus? 

Mr. Fiercner. Rust is a fungus disease. 

Senator Frerevson. Have they found a means of killing it? 


TREATMENT FOR RUST 


Mr. Fiercuer. We are attacking it from three different directions; 
plant breeding, to breed varieties of grain which are resistant. 

Senator Frrauson. I understand that. 

Mr. Fiercuer. We are attacking it from the point of view of get- 
ting rid of the barberry bushes which produce the new races of rust 
which give the plant breeder so much trouble because there is a shift- 
ing population all the time. We did not have the 15-B a few years 
ago and all of a sudden it came into existence and spread and increased. 
And we have that problem. 

Then we have the chemical control of rust, which is still in the 
experimental stage. We feel that the finding of a chemical which can 
be sprayed on the crop could possibly control rust or any other disease. 

Senator Ferauson. You have not found that remedy yet? 

Mr. Fietrcuer. No. It is in the experimental stages. 

Senator Cuavez. That is the reason for the money you need? 

Mr. Fiercuer. That is part of it. 

Senator Frerauson. How much money goes on that? 

Mr. Fuiercuer. A small amount, $25,000 in the wheat division of 
$150,000. 


BARBERRY BUSH 


Senator Fereuson. Is the barberry bush a tame or wild bush that 
breeds this? 

Mr. Fiercner. It was originally a cultivated tame bush. It has 
spread out into the woods now in many sections of the country. It is 
an escaped wild bush. 

Senator Ture. It was an ornamental bush in and around your door- 
yard, and then you discovered it was host-plant to rust, and then you 
started eradicating it. You find them in the woods and you find them 
in fence lines and_you find them anywhere a bush would grow, and 
you have been hacking them out ever since you discovered that they 
were the host to rust. 

Senator Frreuson. Is that the only bush that raises rust? 

Mr. Fiercner. That is the only alternate host of the stem rust. 
There are a few botanical close relatives of the common barberry, but 
they are in botanical gardens and do not amount to very much. 

Senator Frrauson. This goes into the soil, and the next year it 
comes onto your wheat again? Is that what happens? 

Mr. Ftercner. The black rust you see on the specimens of rusted 
wheat before you is made up of thousands upon thousands of tiny 
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little black spores, and as you find them on the straw in the stubble 
in the fall of the year they are in the resting stage of the rust. They 
oo over the winter in that stage. The wind blows them about in the 
air. If the wind blows them to a barberry bush they will start rust 
again, and it can spread back to the grain field. 

Senator Frreuson. If they don’t get to the bush 

Mr. Fiercuer. If the black’spores do not get to the bush they die. 

Senator Fereuson. They survive on wheat alone? 


SPREAD OF LAST SPORES 


Mr. Fiercner. No, sir. There is the other stage that can survive 
on wheat alone, and that is the red stage, which can only winter down 
South, south of central Texas and in northern Mexico. And the 
problem we have now with those windblown spores is that they go 
back and forth north and south through the wheat-growing territory. 

Senator Frereuson. How far will it blow ? 

Mr. Fixercner. I can give you an example. In Wisconsin about 8 
years ago they had a terrific wind from the Southwest. They had 
a snow in connection with that, and they found dust that came down 
with that snow, and they analyzed it and the soil people found that 
it could only come from one place, in western Mexico. And they 
found rust spores in that dust with the snow. So you can see how far 
it can blow. 

Senator YounG. Does that mean that there is no use in trying to kill 
off the barberry bush? That the spores will come up from the South 
anyway ¢ 


Mr. Fiercuer. Not in the least. That is one of the strongest points 
in favor of getting rid of the barberry bush because you have got at 
least 275 known races of rust like 15—B, and they have developed from 
hybridization on the barberry bush. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt for a moment? 

Senator Youne. Yes. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator Cuavez. I notice the budget estimate on wheat for 1955 is 
$785,902, and the House allowed the budget figure. Now you are re- 
questing that a little bit more be added to it? 

Mr. Fiercuer. That is right. 

Senator CHAvez. What is the total of that? 

Mr. Fiercuer. The total amount of increase for wheat research we 
are asking for is $150,000. 

Senator CuHavez. On the wheat. 

Mr. Fiercuer. Additional on the wheat alone. 

Senator Cuavez. Now you compare that with the total losses that 
you had on account of rust last year. 

Mr. Fiercuer. That is right. 

Senator CHAavez. What was the total loss? 

Mr. Fiercuer. About 180 million bushels of wheat, which, if you 
valued it at $2 a bushel, is between $350 million and $400 million. 

Senator Cuavez. What you are trying to do is to see if you can get : 
little amount of money to help you avoid that situation in the future. 

Mr. Fiercuer. That is right. 
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Senator Cuavez. The Government did not get a cent of taxes out 
of those losses, did they, and the poor men did not get anything for 
their families out of those losses. Is that. not the basis of it? 

Mr. Fiercuer. That is exactly it. 

Senator Youne. And as a result the consumers are paying much 
higher prices for a good quality of wheat than they would have had 
to otherwise. , 

Mr. Friercner. That is right. The same thing exactly applies to 
these other crops and these other diseases, exactly ‘the same thing. 

May I introduce Paul Abrahamson of the International Elevator 
Co. residing at Devils Lake, N. Dak. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL E. R. ABRAHAMSON, INTERNATIONAL ELE- 
VATOR CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., AND SECRETARY OF THE 
GRAIN IMPROVEMENT COUNCIL 


FIELD CEREAL CROP RESEARCH 


Mr. Asranamson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
have a prepared statement which I would like to read. 

My name is Paul E. R. Abrahamson. T am the secretary of the 
Grain Improvement Council, an organization of commercially spon- 
sored agronomists. Iam employed by the International Elevator Co., 
an organization with local country grain elevators located in the 
Dakotas, Minnesota, and Montana, with the main office at Minneapolis, 
Minn. Iam employed as the manager of the agricultural department 
of this organization. My work brings we in contact with farmers and 
ranchers, grain processors, and grain merchants. I have for over 25 
vears been engaged in agricultural education of one type or another, 
employed by both public and private funds. 

My purpose here is to make an urgent plea in behalf of those whom 
I am representing, as well as attempting to reflect the thinking of man) 
of those who are actually producing small grain crops. This urgent 
plea is for an overall increase of $635,000 in the appropriations for 
research in the section of field cereal crops and diseases of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

It is best that such appropriations be steady and continuous in order 
to avoid interruptions in once planned and essential research crops 
projects. Further, most of the funds made available should be ex 
pended at the field research level. 

Funds for an adequate agricultural research program to meet cur 
rent and foreseeable problems will serve producers of all crops, be 
they small or large operators, fairly and equally on a per-unit-of-pro 
duction basis. 

[ commend the Grain Advisory Committee for including and 
placing research high on their list of general recommendations as the 
best approach to long- range agric ultural progress. It is urged that 
this recommendation be suppor ted with adequate funds made available 
by the Congress of the United States. 


CROPS AFFECTED 


The crops for which additional appropriations or allotments are 
being sought are wheat, oats, corn, barley, flax, soybeans, and rice. 
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Stem rust alone has caused more than 20 millon bushels of loss in 
| out of every 3 years during the last 50 years. Rust has created much 
damage in 3 of the last 4 growing seasons. Losses have varied each 
year but have in each case been of great consequence. Recent fre- 
d ency of occurrence is more reason for concern. 

In North Dakota alone two-thirds of the durum crop was lost in 
1953 due to race 15—B of stem rust. <A third of the Hard Red Spring 
wheat crop was lost. In all, more than 60 million bushels valued at 
more than $147 million were destroyed by stem rust in North Dakota 
last year. ‘This figures out to a per capita loss of about $230. This 
is a lot of money from the producer’s standpoint. It is important 
from the standpoint of the manufacturer who must maintain the 
quality of the product, and the consumer who wants the best food at a 
reasonable price. 

Chere are also other diseases, smuts, and many types of root rots 
that require more research. New varieties must continue to be pro- 
duced. Also, use of new and better chemicals to be used as fungi- 
cides needs further investigation. 


LOSS DUE TO INSECTS 


Phere are losses caused by insects which in some years in the past 
have caused devastation and damage to crops running into the mil- 
lions and millions of dollars. ‘The great losses caused by grasshoppers 
and corn borers are examples of this. More attention should be given 
to wireworm control, culturally and with insecticides. ‘This is far 
from solved in an economic and practical way. ‘The wheat-stem mag- 


got and the sawfly are two other frequently occurring insects which 
should be studied further. 


METHODS OF SOLVING PROBLEMS 


What can our agricultural research program do to solve the prob- 
lems of today and of the foreseeable future? | call to your attention 
only four. ‘There are more. 

l. The crop or plant breeding program must be accelerated, utiliz- 
ing present available genetic parent material. Further a plant- 
breeding program to develop new varieties with better agronomic 
characteristics as to yield, disease and insect resistance, ease of har- 
vesting, together with milling and baking qualities equal or better 
than present day varieties. 

2. Krom the standpoint of disease, black stem rust is without ques- 
tion the No. 1 limiting factor year after year in the production of 
Durum and Hard Red Spring wheat. Further, black stem rust is a 
factor that the grain producer can do little about other than the 
carrying out of certain accepted farm management practices. ‘There- 
fore, he looks to research for the answer. Research is gravely needed 
to find new and more economical ways to control this most hazardous 
grain disease. 

It has been definitely established that new races of stem rust are 
developed only on the common barberry plant. This host plant, the 
common barberry bush, must be entirely eradicated in order to stop 
hybridization creating new races of stem rust. These new races de- 
veloping on barberry bushes are constantly undoing the plant 
breeders’ work. 
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BARBERRY ERADICATION 


This isa major job. It will require a great deal of time, funds, and 
personnel. Eradication of this common barberry is not just a State 
responsibility but, rather, a national or even international responsi 
bility because of their wide distribution. This job can be accom 
plished if there is a united desire and determination on the part of ; iI 
of us who are interested in agriculture. 

It is a fact that bigger and more difficult problems than this have 
been solved or are being solved by the peoples of the United States. 
To mention only a few, the control of tuberculosis in cattle, develop 
ment of hybrid corn. There are others. The elimination of the bar 
ay bush will most certainly make the contributions of the plant 
breeder more effective and stable. 

3. Chemicals can be another means of controlling the ravages of 
biack-stem rust. Chemicals have been used to control other plant 
diseases. The very meager work done to date using chemicals for 
control of stem rust has shown promise. Appropriations to uncover 
the facts to put chemicals successfully to work practically and eco- 
nomically should also be a must at this time. We should not depend on 
just one method of control of this hazardous plant disease, because 
the development of new disease-resistant varieties and eradication of 
the common barberry bush takes years if not decades to accomplish. 


CONTROL OF STEM RUST 


Funds for research for the control of stem rust by use of chemicals 
to date have been extremely limited. This method of control will 
without question be more quickly initiated and widely used if the facts 
are uncovered by immediate research. 

The wheat quality phase of grain production is very important. 
The recent recognition by Congress and the USDA in the case of 
durum wheat and Hard Red Spring wheat quality versus some other 
classes is most welcomed, 

The United States Department of Agriculture recently announced 
an increased acreage allotment for seeding of durum wheat over and 
above the previously announced national allotment of 62 million acres, 

I, as of this date, May 5, 1954, question that much over half of 
this increased allotment will be planted to durum wheat because of 
fear of loss due to this one disease, stem rust, by the durum growers 
themselves. 

Senator Youne. I agree with your conclusions completely. That 
was my observation when I visited quite a number of estiinth out in 
North Dakota only about 3 weeks ago. 

Mr. Anranamson. And since then we have had, you might say, a 
week or 10 days of backward weather, snow, and it is going to further 
delay the date of seeding of this durum wheat which ‘takes more time 
to mature than our spring wheats. 

However, this part of the program, like other phases mentioned, 
needs more help. 


WHEAT QUALITY LABORATORIES 


The wheat quality laboratories evaluate new plant breeds, testing 
their resistance to diseases, yield, and other agronomic characteris- 
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tics, as well as their milling and baking qualities. With a stepped-up 
program of the plant breeders, more breeding material must be tested 
by the already understaffed wheat quality laboratories. 

I feel that our agricultural research program will pay its biggest 
dividends if the money allotted to it comes in a steady, constant stre am, 
rather than in spurts. 

Speaking for the wheat industry and producers in general and the 
hard red spring and durum growers in particular, I ask that the 
appropriations for wheat research be increased by $150,000 over the 
present allotments. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members 
of this committee, for your time allotted in presenting the state- 
ment. Thank you. 

Senator Young. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fletcher, who is your next witness ? 

Mr. Fiercuer. May I call on Mr. Floyd Root, who is a wheat- 
grower from Sherman County, Oreg. 

Senator Taysr. Before we finish with Mr. Abrahamson, you made 
reference to the barberry bush eradication, and I know that the esti- 
mate for 1955 is decreased by $124,800. That is what I find. Last 
vear’s available funds were $660,000, or rather, $660,800, and the 
estimate for 1955 was $536,000, or a decrease of $124,800. That is the 
barberry eradication. 

That would be, in your opinion, a mistake in economy because you 
would have to curtail the activity in trying to find the barberry bush 
and then proceed to have it dug out or eradicated ? 

Mr. Asranamson. That is correct. 

Senator Tuyr. You fear that much of a reduction that we may 
have the bush creeping upon us, so to speak, or increasing in numbers, 
thereby being just that many more host plants to develop the new 
rusts ¢ 

Mr. Apranamson. And develop new races of rusts and it may be 
false economy when Senator Young, of North Dakota, as chairman 
of this committee, we have seen stem rust occur 3 times out of the last 
t years and then when we think about reducing the appropriations or 
the use of funds to eliminate 1 of the causes for this most hazardous 
small grain disease. 


EFFECT OF MOISTURE 


Senator Tire. If you have ample moisture to make certain that 
you get a good yield of straw and that you have every promise of a 
big crop, the heavier the straw the greater danger you are faced with 
from rust because it breeds right within there, and you don’t get 
enough wind into the body of the grain field, you might say, but what 
the humidity and dampness remaining seems to breed or multiply or 
increase the rust hazard in the plant and bring about the destruction 
that destroys the ability of the plant to mature grain. 

Mr, Anranamson. That is correct. 

Senator Ture. That is what I haveseen. If you havea good ample 
supply of moisture, that is when you may have the heaviest infesta- 
tion of rust, which will take everything you have got. 

You have got two hazards, either a drought or if you have enough 
rain, then you are threatened with the rust situation. 
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Senator Younc. We hear a lot about need of more efficient agri 
cultural production. Wouldn’t you agree that the development of 
better strains would be the best means of bringing about most efficient 
low-cost produc tion ? 

Mr. puniaeatateel Very much so. 

Senator Younc. When a farmer loses 3 crops out of 5, it né aturally 
follows that the cost of production is high per bushel. 

Mr. Anranamson. Very true. 

Senator Youne. The next witness, please. 


STATEMENT OF FLOYD ROOT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WHEAT 
GROWERS 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WHEAT GROWERS 


Mr. Roor. My name is Floyd Root, and I am a wheat grower from 
Wasco, Sherman County, Oreg. I am here to represent the National 
Association of Wheat Growers. 

The National Association of Wheat Growers is a young organi 
zation. We held our fourth annual meeting last February at Y Wichita, 
Kans., with delegates present from 11 States. Our association was 
organized in 1950 because of the need for a bona fide wheat farmers’ 
organization to represent our most important food crop on a national 
level. 

From its inception, our association has recognized that a dynamic 
research program was essential to the solution of many problems 
which confront the grower. The support of research was an oppor 
tunity immediately available to a new organization and consequently 
much of the activity was concentrated in this field. How successful 
have we been ? 


PROBLEMS FACING WHEAT GROWERS 


Since the National Association of Wheat Growers was founded, 
we have developed a better understanding of the need to solve the 
many problems facing wheat growers. Emergency programs which 
have been initiated in the last 2 years include work on green bugs, 
the virus diseases, increased emphi isis on breeding for rust resistance, 
and a greatly expanded program on smut control. 

Possibly the most significant result of this program has been an 
awakening of the growers themselves to the seriousness of the prob 
lems. Oklahoma growers have taxed themselves to provide expanded 
facilities; Washington farmers are donating money for an agronomy 
farm: Oregon growers have financed new green houses, laboratory, 
and office facilities; and in each of these States, plus Nebraska, North 
Dakota, and Kansas, the growers have prevailed on the States to 
make further contributions. 

This means that Federal money is going further, it is being used 
more effectively. Our association is working for coordinated, planned, 
regional research programs for wheat on a long-range basis. When 
comple ted, these programs should avoid the continu: al need for emer 
gency appropriations to combat disaster situations which will have 
already taken a heavy toll. 

A good example is the disaster which struck the durum wheat area 
last year. Our association asks only to share in the credit for the 
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nereased wheat research these past few years. Many organizations 
and individuals have aided the program. 

Senator Youna. May I say, Mr. Root, you have presented some very 
effective testimony here last year in behalf of the wheat research fund. 
| think when grain interests from all over the United States can get 
together testimony such as you are presenting here this afternoon, 

I think it is most effective in getting the funds we believe necessary 
for these important programs. 

Mr. Roor. Thank you, si 


ADEQUATE PROGRAM NEEDED 


Weare optimistic, progress is being made. We want you gentlemen 

ho are members of this Senate subcommittee to know your money is 

ing well spent. In fact, we refer to research funds as a bighly sue 
all il investment. But we started late. In analyzing the amount of 
money spent on research in recent years, it is evident that under the 

fluence of inflationary forces, research funds have not risen propor- 
tionately to maintain an adequate program. 

Donald Fletcher and Mr. Abrahamson have reported to you on the 
serious losses suffered by growers of wheat, oats, and barley this past 
year due to stem and crown rust. His testimony included a request 
for increased appropriations for several crops. We now submit a 
breakdown of how the $150,000 requested for wheat would be used. 


NERD FOR WHEAT QUALITY INVESTIGATIONS 


The largest amount of money, $60,000, is needed for wheat quality 
investigations. The emphasis is placed here because of the need to 
expand our markets for wheat. 

We must develop varieties with superior milling and baking qual- 
ities for domestic use and for the export market. We can no longer 
compete in the export market with inferior varieties or low-quality 
wheat. 

Senator Youne. That is a very good statement. It has been my 
understanding that the Canadians have been doing an excellent job 
n research and as a result are able to supply wheat in the world mar- 
kets of a high quality and if we can produce a better quality of wheat 
than some of the other exporting nations, we can probably demand a 
bétter price along with increased exports. 

Mr. Roor. We must produce a better quality wheat and also get 
better quality wheat on board ship for export. 


HEARINGS AT GALVESTON, TEX, 


Senator Youna. Senator Thye and I were in some hearings last fall 
where he was chairman. One was held at Galveston, Tex., where 
ve found through testimony there that the people admitted they 
slugged these ships with even milo maize and inferior grades of wheat. 
This thing didn’t show up until, as I recall, the Swiss Government 
took exception to some of the shiploads of wheat they were receiving. 

It doesn’t do farmers much good to produce high-quality clean wheat 
if it is to be slugged at the ports of export. 
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Mr. Roor. I understand that wheat importing nations have started 
buying types of wheat from the United States that they can blend 
with high- quality wheat they get from other countries and there is 
no reason why they shouldn’t get that high-quality wheat from the 
United States. 

Senator Youne. That is why I liked that statement. 


FOREIGN WHEAT MARKETS 


Mr. Roor. To continue, it is believed that more attention to the 
qualities or characteristics needed in foreign markets and the breed 
ing of varieties that meet these needs would go far in solving the 
problem of foreign marketing. In the past 10 years about one-third 
of the wheat grown in the United States was sold into export. 

During the same period, we have been producing well over 1 billion 
bushels of wheat each year. 

This production has resulted from unusually good weather and th 
pressure of war demands. Today we are facing a carryover almost 
equal to a year’s crop and more than sufficient for our domestic needs, 
Our wheat growers in commercial areas accepted an acreage reduction 
last year of about one-third of their acres. 

Next year it promises to be more severe, closer to 45 percent, which 
is a harsh measure to live with when most of our growers operate 
under the summer fallow system with only half of their land in crop, 
even when there are no acreage allotments. 

We must emphasize wheat quality research. We cannot operate very 
long under a program of severely curtailed production with all of its 
recessive ramifications. 


LABORATORIES 


The Wheat Quality Laboratories at Manhattan, Kans.: Pullman, 
Wash.; Wooster, Ohio; and Beltsville, Md., need additional funds to 
staff and equip themselves to solve the problems of wheat quality 
research. They have been doing an excellent job, within the limits 
of their facilities, to test the thousands of new crosses made by plant 
breeders as they search for better varieties. 


PLANT DISEASE AND BREEDING WORK 


The next category requiring additional research funds is plant 
disease and breeding work. Forty thousand dollars is needed to pro- 
vide adequate programs at Brookings, 8. Dak. : Logan, Utah; Man 
hattan, Kans.; and Urbana, Ill. Another $25,000 is required for 
chemical control of rusts and physiology of smuts at Lincoln, Nebr.: 

seltsville, Md.; and Corvallis, Oreg. And the last category is $25,000 
for seed increase and foreign testing at the appropriate stations. 

Mr. Fletcher told you about the seed increase and money for use 
at foreign stations. These last three categories are concerned with 
immediate production problems. Donald Fletcher's testimony fully 
reports on the staggering losses growers are suffering each year from 
rust. We need not repeat this story. 

Agricultural research offers great. promise for developing improved 
varieties which command larger markets. Research alone can develop 
controls for diseases which ravage our crops. 
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The projects presented to you today were drawn up in joint meet- 
ngs of wheat growers, research personnel in quality laboratories and 
experiment stations, and after consultation with staff members of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. The amount of money 
for each project is based on the minimum necessary for effective 
( peration. 


SEED-STORAGE FACILITY 


Before I close I would like to mention one other thing, the need for a 

ational seed-storage facility to insure the proper handling of our 
stoc . of the world wheat collections and all types of other seeds that 
an be kept and saved for use by plant breeders in the future. I 
would like to read one paragraph from the report of the research com- 
mittee of the National Association of Wheat Growers. It reads: 

Previous reports of this committee have advocated the establishment of a 
national seed-storage facility. ‘The National Association of Wheat Growers re- 
firms its support of the proposal for the Federal Government to establish and 
maintain this facility. 

Also in the report of the grain research advisory committee the 
first item of priority was basic research and the second item was 
the need for this same seed-storage facility. 

Senator Youne. You mentioned that last year in your testimony. 

Mr. Roor. Yes. 

Senator Youna. I think we ought to get going on it. 

Mr. Roor. I think it is a case of ceilings holding it out of the budget. 

The National Association of Wheat Growers: appreciates the op- 
portunity of presenting testimony to you on the need for additional 
funds for agricultural research. 

Senator Youne. Does that complete your testimony, Mr. Root ? 

Mr. Roor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. Who is next ? 

Mr. Fiercurr. May we hear from Mr. Dallas Western of the 
Quaker Oats Co. 


STATEMENT OF DALLAS E. WESTERN, PRESIDENT, GRAIN 
IMPROVEMENT COUNCIL 


RESEARCH IN CEREAL CROPS 


Mr. Western. Mr. Chairman and Senator Thye, my name is Dallas 
E. Western, and I am president of the Grain Improvement Council, 
an organization of commercially sponsored agronomists. I am also 
employed by the Quaker Oats Co. of Chicago as director of grain de- 
velopment and agricultural relations. 

Our purpose here today is to make a plea for an overall increase of 
$635,000 in appropriations for research in the section of cereal crops 
and diseases of the Agricultural Research Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Let’s make it clear that we are not attempting to increase the size 
of an already expanded section; in fact, we wish to point out that 
the personnel of this section is no more than 60 percent of what it was 
10 years ago. We sincerely believe that if the section had been kept 
up to its full strength, we would not be in the serious condition that 
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we are today with many of our crops suffering devastating losses dun 
ing the last few years. 

Even with limited personnel, much progress has been made in the 
development of disease-resistant varieties with superior grain charac- 
teristics. The culture of these varieties in place of the old, susceptible 
sorts has contributed hundreds of millions of dollars to the Nation’s 
economy, but our past progress won't take care of the future; in fact 
with some of our grains it has not even taken care of the present. 

Even with the excellent cooperation of the State experiment stations, 
our plant breeders have not been able to keep up with the increasing 
new races of rust and other new diseases which build up to destroy a 
large portion of our oats, durum wheat, common spring wheat, and 
barley crops. 

I would like to briefly mention what has h: appened to 2 of these crops 
during the past 2 years. Durum wheat, which is used exclusively for 
macaroni and spaghetti and similar food products, has suffered a ter 
rific blow. 


STEM RUST 


Because of stem-rust race 15—B, the 1952 crop was only 60 percent 
of the 10-year average, and the 1953 crop was cut to less than one- 
third of its normal production. Race 15—B of stem rust, it should be 
noted, was unknown a few years ago, and caused no appreciable dam 
age until about 3 years ago. 

This loss of production is only half of the story. The test weight and 
quality of the crop was such as to bring inferior prices to the farmer 
and extremely low processing yields to the flour manufacturers, and, | 


might add, extremely high prices to the purchaser of the products in 
the market place. 

Senator Youna. Unnecessarily So, too. 

Mr. Western. Right. Due to the seriousness of the problem, the 
Department of Agriculture recently announced an increased acreage 
allotment for 1954 durum. wheat which is in addition to the national 
allotment for the 1954 wheat acreage set previously at 62 million acres. 


OAT INFESTATION 


Oats, which is the third most important cereal crop in the United 
States, has been hit hard during the past 2 years. The 1953 oat crop 
suffered one of the most devastating crown and stem, rust epidemics 
in a quarter of a century. 

Losses from crown rust in the North Central States were the heaviest 
since 1941 while losses from stem rust in these same States were the 
heaviest since 1926. Crown and stem rust together caused an estimated 
loss of $250 million to the oat crop in the North Central States result- 
ing in the lowest average yield per acre since the serious drought year 
of 1934. That is 12 States in the North Central region. 

Senator Youna. I didnt realize it was that bad. 

Mr. Western. That is right. These are figures from the United 
States Department of Agriculture and not my own. The quality of 
the entire crop has been extremely poor for both feeding and milling. 

The loss in 1953 was especially significant since conditions for early 
growth were ideal both for spring wheat and for oats and it appeared 
as though both were headed for bumper crops until the rust infection 
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appeared. It is true that our small grain crops have previously been 
ruined by rust, but we wish to point out that the races of rust which 
destroyed our crops 25 years ago have long since been brought under 
control. 

The races of rust which are destroying our crops now made their 
first appearance no longer than 4 or 5 years ago. 


COMPLEXITY OF PROBLEM 


l'rue, the problem is complex, much more complex than most peo- 
ple realize. It is going to call for a tremendous effort on the part of 
scientists and plant breeders everywhere if they are to be successful 
n coping with the diverse strains of rust which are appearing from 
year to year, any of which with little or no warning may strike our 
vrowing small grain crops. 

We have many other diseases which are affecting our small grains 
ind other cereals which fall under the responsibility of the section 
of cereal crops. Some of these other diseases have in the past caused 
as much or more damage than rust. Some of them have been brought 
under control, but most of them have not. 

They could and probably will build up and be just as destructive as 
was the rust in oats and durum wheat this past year unless measures 
are taken to prevent it. It can be done only by ‘having available the 
necessary basic and fundamental information reg: urding these diseases 
before they become important. 

This is something the farmer cannot do. He rightfully expects 
the Federal and State experiment stations to do it for him. Our farm- 
ers have no new undeveloped land to explore in America. We must 
make research our new agricultural frontier. We know one thing for 
sure—that if research will uncover the facts, our farmers will do the 
rest. 

Various associations and committees, representing the crops com- 
ing under the jurisdiction of the section of cereal crops, have been 
isked to set up a program of fundamental and applied research in 
diseases and agronomic investigations that would maintain produc 
tion and increase the quality of these crops. 


INVESTIGATIONS OF OAT DISEASES 


L have gone over their recommendations carefully and fully sup- 
port them. I feel very strongly that additional support for investi- 
gations of diseases of oats, including the rusts, is essential. The 
umounts indicated below are in my opinion essential if an adequate 
program to safeguard the oat crop is to be developed. 


Disease investigations_______-_- wiitt-ttadac Ms sails .... $31, 500 
\gronomie investigations___- : ; ‘ 46, 500 
echnical and semitechnical assistance and oper: ations___- hs 12, GOO 
Overhead __. : . ‘ — 3 " 7 9, 400 


Total aed J ba ie aes Cale 100, 000 


I might say in Zi lition to this that we would like to see these ad- 
ditional funds put in the States where they are already doing some 
work like septoria at Wisconsin and stem rust at Minnesota, and 
North Dakota, and root rots in South Dakota and crown rusts at 
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Towa and quality work at Purdue, and so on, those places where the) J 
are already equipped and doing some work now. 

Senator Youne. Thank you. 

Mr. Wesrern. I wish to thank both of you for this time and we 
appreciate your asking us to appear. 


RELEASE OF LAND FOR CULTIVATION 


Senator Youna. I note in your statement you say that our farmers 
have no new undeveloped land to explore in America. That is true. 
I understand our total cultivated acreage today is about as it was in 
1930. We have expanding cities and airports, military installations 
and so on, and on top of that, there has been a reduction in the number 
of horses and mules from about 19 million to about 5 million in that 
same period. The Department of Agriculture, I think, estimates that 
it has released some 67 million acres of land for production of food 
for human consumption. All those acres have been added to our 
production and our surpluses aren’t so big at that. If we were to 
take those 67 million acres and put them back into production of feed 
for horses and mules, we certainly wouldn’t have a surplus, but would 
have a real shortage. 

Mr. Western. It isa ver y interesting statement along that line with 
regard to oats. Twenty-five years ago the big bulk of the oats was 
fed to horses and mules. 

Senator Youne. On my own farm I believe it took about a fourth 
of our acreage in oats and pasture and hay to feed the horses and 
mules. 

Mr. Western. We are raising more oats now than we were, and yet 
we have no surplus of oats. For instance in 1947 for the first time 
poultry in this country consumed more oats than did horses and mules 
in the height of the horse-and-buggy days, and that is due to research 
which has revealed the importance of oats for poultry. And, inci 
dentally, the American people are eating more poultry than they did 
25 years ago. 

Because of the increase in poultry and the increase in the amount 
of oats fed to poultry, there are more oats being used for poultry 
today than fed to horses and mules 25 years ago. 

Mr. Fiercuer. In that connection, with the limit: ation of productive 
land there isn’t any question but what some people miss the point or 
importance of having research increased to its minimum require- 
ments. If we don’t increase the research today, we will not have the 
answer to these problems causing limitation of production when we 
really need them. 

If we had appropriated sufficient funds 15 or 20 years ago, we 
wouldn’t be always trying to solve a proble m that is alres ady with us. 
As our population increases the problems can become even more 
pronounced. Some of these research funds won’t pay off for 15 or 20 
years, but if we don’t have them when our increased population comes 
20 years from now, we won’t have the food to feed them and 


along, 2 
Gass surpluses that are bothering us now will seem like a wonderful 


backlog to fall back on. 
May we have Mr. J. W. Calland, of the National Soybean Crop 


Improvement Council, speak on soybeans. 
Senator Youne. Mr. Calland. 
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IMPROVED PRODUCTION OF SOYBEANS 


STATEMENT OF J. W. CALLAND, MANAGING DIRECTOR OF THE 
NATIONAL SOYBEAN CROP IMPROVEMENT COUNCIL 


Mr. Cattanp. Mr. Chairman, my name is J. W. Calland, and I 
am managing director of the National Soybean Crop Improvement 
Council. The object of the council is to bring about improved pro- 
duction of quality soybeans at a reduced production cost to the grower, 
encourage use of improved varieties better cultural practices, harvest- 

ng, storage, marketing, and utilization of the soybean crop. 

The advisory board of our council, represe nting the agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations of the main soybean- produci ing States 
ind the United States regional soybean laboratory, have made a 
thorough study for an expanded program of soybean-production 
research, 

This board has surveyed the work already accomplished in soybean- 
production research, studied the problems yet needing attention, and 
is fully convinced that the present program of research is not ade- 
quate to meet the imperative needs of this farm crop so rapidly in- 
creasing in import: nce. 

From a minor crop of 13 million bushels in 1933, soybeans have 
expanded to a major crop, second largest cash crop in the Corn Belt, 
with a dollar value to the farmer of ne arly twice that of our next 
most important oil seed crop, cottonseed; its impact on our agricul- 
tural economy now is immense. 

The board has appraised the additional facilities and personnel 

needed to carry on the expanded research it sincerely believes is re- 
waliied to provide soybean growers with the new facts needed for 
increased production per acre of quality soybeans at reduced costs 
per bushel. 


ADVANTAGES OF RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The council is fully aware of the advantages of the cooperative- 
research program carried on by the United States regional soybean 
laboratory and the 24 cooperating soybean States and realizes the 
great gains that have been accomplished through this cooperative 
effort. 

But in the past 8 or 10 years the cost of research has greatly in- 
creased, the importance of the soybean to our national economy has 
increased by 50 percent; yet during this time practically no additional 
funds have been made available for soybean research. 

Actually soybean production rese arch has gone backward. The 
USDA is now investing less than 3 cents for each $100 gross farm 
income from the crop. Seven years ago the figure was 5 cents. 

Returns from increased research will be high. Soybeans are a new 
crop and we have never yet had enough. This is not a surplus crop. 
It has never had a carryover of as much as 2 weeks’ supply. 

Senator Youne. It isin very short supply right now. 

Mr. Catnanp. That is why they hit $4.20 a bushel on the Chicago 
market, and that is why farmers now feeding to produce milk and 
eggs and meat are paying $125 a ton for soybean meal, and that is seri- 
ous to the feeders of America, and that includes everybody produc- 
ing our livestock, poultry, meat, eggs, and milk. 
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Senator Younc. Soybeans make a wonderful food and feed. 

Mr. Catianp. And about 95 percent of all the soybean meal goes 
to feed our livestock and poultry. About 90 percent of all the oil 
goes intohuman food. This isa food and feed crop. 

Senator Youna. It is a marvelous crop. 


RETURN ON SOYBEAN INVESTMENT 


Mr. Cauianp. Every research dollar invested in this crop from 
both Federal and State sources returns $750 in extra annual income 
to American farmers each year, and I think that is something you 
gentlemen should be proud of, to have made investments of tax money 
that pay that kind of returns. 

In terms of the annual $700 million value of the crop the need for 
additional investment is unbelievably small, only $175,000 a year, in 
cluding additional grants of $60,000 in the 24 cooperating States. 
That will have to come out of the Bankhead-Jones section 9 funds 
which the House raised; they increased the Bankhead-Jones money 
this time by $514 million. That is nonearmarked funds that go to 
the agricultural research, to the experiment stations, and we hope that 
the Senate committee will see fit to concur as nearly as possible with 
the House in those funds. We would like to have the information 
contained in the two booklets you have before you made a part of the 
record. On the last page is the membership of the advisory board 
which is making this report on the needs for increased soybean re 
search. You will notice that they represent the principal soybean 
producing States and the United States Regional Laboratory at 
Urbana, Lil. ‘The proposed increased research program is submitted 


for your approval. The amount of money and what it is to be spent 
for is on page 6. 

Senator Youne. That will be made part of the record. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


Tue NEED FOR RESEARCH IN SOYBEAN PRODUCTION AND THE 
IMPORTANCE OF SOYBEANS 


The soybean ranks as the fifth most important farm crop in the United States 
In such States as Missouri, Indiana, and Minnesota it frequently ranks as the 
most important cash crop, and it is the second most important crop in many 
other States in the principal areas of soybean production. These areas are 
(1) the Corn Belt and areas to the north and west, (2) the Mississippi Delta 
States, and (3) the Middle Atlantic coast region. 

In recent years more than 15 million acres have been planted annually to 
soybeans and around 14 million acres have been harvested as beans. The aver- 
age production of soybeans for the 5-year period, 1949-53, was 275 million 
bushels, with an average gross value to growers of approximately $700 million 
a vear 

The importance of the soybean to our national economy can hardly be over- 
emphasized. It is our greatest source of vegetable oil and protein feed. It 
supplies 60 percent of our edible vegetable oils, more than 50 percent of our 
total vegetable oils, 60 percent of our total vegetable protein concentrates, and 
45 percent of our total protein feeds, animal and vegetable combined. It is also 
an important crop to industry, with hundreds of industrial uses for soybean 
products. 

The soybean contributes greatly to our national self-sufficiency. It was the 
doubling of our production of soybeans that met most of the critical fats require- 
ments of our Nation and our allies during World War II. Continued expansion 
of this crop has changed us from a nation dependent on foreign countries for 
sufficient fats and oils with which to run our economy to an exporter of these 
vital products. 
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Our increasing population in the years ahead will require not only more soy- 
bean oil for food but also more soybean protein meal to balance the carbohy- 
drates we must grow in order to feed the increased livestock and poultry needed 
for meat, milk, and eggs. 

Taking corn out of production will not be the answer, but better feeding 
practices will help greatly. This means that we must have more protein sup- 
plement. Seven bushels of corn and 50 pounds of supplement will produce as 
much pork as 12 bushels of corn alone. The meal from an acre of soybeans will 
save the corn from 2 acres in a balanced diet. 


ROLE OF RESEARCH IN SOYBEAN GROWTH 


There are vital reasons for the unprecedented growth of the soybean crop 
and the soybean industry over the past 25 to 30 years. In 1924 our total produc- 
tion was under 5 million bushels; in 1950 it was 300 million bushels. While this 
rapid rise in production has been one of the most dramatic developments in 
\merican agriculture, at no time have we had too many soybeans. The growth 
of the soybean-processing industry and through its efforts the development of 
markets for soybean products have more than kept pace with production. There 
has been no surplus. Our economy will require more soybeans in the future. 

The soybean crop is a product of research and education. The original vari- 
eties were not suited to large-scale production. For many years soybeans were 
grown as a forage crop. Not until 1941 was half the total planted acreage 
harvested for beans. Not until 1985 was more of the crop crushed for oil and 
meal than was used for seed and feed. Early varieties were low in oil, seed 
quality, and per acre yield. They were subject to lodging, shattering, and unde- 
sirable growing habits. Improved cultural practices by growers, improved 
varieties adapted to different areas, and mechanized methods of production 
und harvesting have made possible the great expansion of soybean production 
in this country. 

The development of the processing industry, with improved processing methods, 
and the development of new products and expanding markets have been large 
factors in making possible the marketing of this constantly expanding production 
at a profitable price to the grower. In the development of new and acceptable 
food and nonfood products from the oil, protein, and other constituents of the 
soybean, the soybean industry has had invaluable assistance through the re- 
search work done on the utilization of soybeans and their products, first at the 
United States Regional Soybean Laboratory at Urbana, Ill., and since 1942 at 
the Northern Regional Research Laboratory, at Peoria, Ill. This is a shining 
example of the great economic gain resulting from the combined efforts of 
industry and agricultural research in developing uses and markets for a farm 
crop. None of these things could have come about without research. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE COOPERATIVE SOYBEAN PROGRAM 


The United States Regional Soybean Laboratory with headquarters at Urbana, 
Ill., was established in 1986. This was a cooperative project between the USDA 
and 12 northern cooperating States. In 1942 its activities were extended to 
include 12 Southern States. Later disease studies were added to its activities. 
The present expenditures for soybean production research by the Federal Gov- 
ernment are less than $200,000 a year. Estimating the total amount spent 
annually by the 24 cooperating States for this purpose at a like amount, the 
total annual cost of research would be about $400,000, or one-seventeenth of 1 
percent of the value of the crop. 

The principal emphasis in the cooperative program since the beginning of 
World War II has been directed to the important problem of producing new and 
improved varieties adapted to the various soybean-growing areas of the country 
The hybridization and early selection for the development of new and improved 
varieties is carried on at seven breeding centers. Final evaluation of promising 
advanced lines is then made in uniform variety tests at several locations in each 
of the cooperating States. The superior lines are then released as new varieties. 

The soybean varieties released to growers during the past decade clearly 
point out the great value of plant-breeding research. Twelve improved varieties 
have been produced and released, which now provide 1 or more superior strains 
for each of the 9 maturity groups that range from the northern part of the 
United States to the Gulf coast region. Although most of these varieties have 
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been in preduction but a few years, the last 2 being released only in 1953, it is 
evident that they are definitely superior in agronomic qualities, oil content, and 
yield. 

With gains yet to be realized from at least 3 of these improved varieties and 
with per acre yields about double those of 25 years ago and the oil content defi 
nitely higher, it seems reasonable to credit these improved varieties with 8 or 9 
more bushels per acre and 1 to 2 more pounds of oil per bushel. Considering 
average prices and production over the past 5 years, this means about $300 million 
extra to our soybean farmers each year. The entire amount spent on soybean 
variety research by both the USDA and the cooperating States is under $400,000 
a year, which means that for each dollar put into variety research annually the 
farmer takes out $750. Where but in farm-crop research can our tax dollars be 
invested with such outstanding returns? 

In a’ition to these direct dollar gains, the farmer benefits further by having 
varieties that stand better for easier combining, have a maturity schedule that 
fits well into rotations, possess some disease resistance, and are sufficiently early 
to avoid frost damage. 

Is it likely that soybean-production research in the next decade or so car 
produce similar benefits for the crop, for our farmers, and for the national 
economy? Yes; the plant breeders and other scientists who are working with 
the soybean crop agree that a 50-percent increase in soybean yields with seed of 
much better composition and quality is not too much to expect. 

But increased research and increased research facilities will be required to 
bring this about. Most of the easy things have been done. Soybean improve 
ment through conventional methods will become more and more difficult. It, 
therefore, becomes highly important that research designed to discover basic and 
fundamental information about the soybean plant be increased promptly. This 
type of research is slow and time consuming and the needed work can be accom 
plished only through expanded personnel and enlarged facilities. 


PRESENT STATUS OF SOYBEAN RESEARCH 


Since the close of the war, the importance of the soybean crop to our agricul 
tural economy has increased by 50 percent. The cost of research has also greatly 
advanced. Over the past 7 years the appropriations to the Bureau of Plaut 
Industry have increased by 62 percent, and the total funds allocated to the Divi 
sion of Forage Crops have increased by 52 percent. Yet during this time pra 
tically no funds have been made available for increased soybean research. With 
costs going up and funds standing still, soybean research has really gone bac} 
ward. The USDA is now spending less than 38 cents for each $100 of gross farm 
income from soybeans. Seven years ago the figure was 5 cents. State expendi- 
tures have followed the same pattern. 

This policy of not increasing soybean-research funds for the past several years 
while costs of research have been steadily mounting has resulted in a reductio 
in trained personnel, insufficient increase in pay to scientific workers, a shortaye 
of both skilled and unskilled help, and curtailment of activities. 

Here we have a new and growing farm crop that returns close to a billion 
dollars a year to our farmers. It has developed very largely because of research 
The returns from this research investment amount to many millions of dollars 
each year. The USDA and the cooperating States are in effect investigating two- 
fifths less for each $100 value of the crop than they were 7 years ago. Yet, faced 
as we are with more people, fewer acres, and fewer farmers, research will be our 
insurance against want. 

Now is the time when we should be expanding agricultural research. Few 
other activities have ever paid such rich dividends or hold so much promise for 
future gains not only to farmers, but to every citizen, rural or urban. We may 
be faced with overproduction of some crops temporarily, but today’s surpluses 
may be tomorrow’s shortages. Years are required for research to dig out new 
facts, and then more years must pass before these facts can be applied to farming 
practices. It has been well said that liberal amounts of research money provide 
the cheapest income insurance to American farmers that it is possible to buy. 


PROBLEMS NEEDING FURTHER RESEARCH 
1. If we could increase the average yield of soybeans only a bushel per acre 


it would increase the value of the crop as much as $30 million a year and reduce 
the unit-production costs. 


ho 
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2. If we could increase the average oil content of soybeans by breeding or 
by stabilizing environmental influences, we could increase the total value of the 
crop by as much as $15 million for each 1 percent increase. 

3. If we could control all soybean diseases we could increase yields 10 to 15 
percent. The control of leaf diseases alone-would result in a 10°to 12 percent 
increase. 

1. If we could reduce the adverse effect of drought injury by breeding drought- 
tolerant strains we could stabilize production in low-rainfall areas of the 
Soybean Belt and in other areas during bad seasons, such as 1953. 

5. If we could eliminate loss from weeds by improved cultural or chemical 
weed-control methods we could reduce production costs and increase yields by 
n average of 10 percent. Adequate chemical methods would make it possible 
to save many fields that otherwise would be a total loss. 

6. If we knew the response of varieties of contrasting growth types to different 
row spacings, dates, and rates of planting, and other cultural practices as they 

ffect yield, seed composition, production costs, and crop value, we could increase 

elds and practice better land utilization. 
7. If we could develop machinery designed to handle soybeans that would 
eliminate harvesting loss and reduce seed damage we could increase in-the-bin 
ields by 5 to 10 percent or more and substantially increase viability of the seed 
n dry seasons. 

8. If we knew the detailed nutritional requirements of the soybean—knew 
how to fertilize soybeans—we could obtain maximum returns from fertilizer 
applications and soil treatments and at the same time maintain or increase the 
productivity of the land. 

9. If we could increase the proportion of certain amino acids in the soybean 
protein we could increase the value ot the meal in balancing feed rations and thus 
extend its usefulness as a protein supplement. 

10. In order to make substantial progress in any of the above areas, we must 
know more about the chemical and life processes of the plant. We need more 
basic information on the mechanism of inheritance of economic characters, the 
nature of disease resistance, and host-pathogen relationships, the influence of 
environmental factors on metabolic processes of the soybean, and adequate 
hemical methods for evaluating componets of oil and protein. 


VALUE OF EXPANDED RESEARCH 


The present soybean breeding program is well established and has netted ex 
cellent results. There has been close cooperation generally between the State 
agricultural experiment stations and the United States Regional Laboratory. 
Many problems have been approached from a regional standpoint, and this has 
been good. The extent of the variety research program may have been fairly 
idequate in the late thirties with a 50-million-bushel soybean crop. But with 
the crop six times as large as it was then, research has fallen far behind. It is 
far from adequate now. Crop research surely is not the place to retract. There 
sno other place where public funds can be more wisely invested, nor mean more 
to our future welfare. 

As this report shows, the research now being conducted on soybean produc- 
tion is costing about one-seventeenth of 1 percent of the value of the crop. The 
benefits available from improved varieties alone are worth 750 times the cost 
of the research that is going into improvement of varieties. 

If the problems listed above could be solved by a larger investment in re- 
search, the value of the soybean crop would be increased by an additional $300 
million. Or, assuming that only half of these possibilities could be realized 
then the results would be worth $150 million annually. 

We believe that the increase program required to provide more adequate 
research on soybeans should provide: 

1. Increased personnel and facilities at the United States Soybean Regional 
Laboratory.—Experiments show that effective selection for protein, oil, and io- 
dine number can be made much earlier in the selection program than is now 
being done. This is at present impossible because facilities are entirely inade 
guate to handle the compositional analysis of the large number of breeding 
lines involved. Yet this change in method would permit the dropping of many 
undesirable plants early in the selection program, and thus save time and money 
and leave the breeders free to devote more attention to selection for yield and 
other valuable qualities. 
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2. Fundamental research in soybean breeding.—A better understanding of the 
chemical and life processes of the soybean plant is needed to open up new ave 
nues for modification of the plant to improve yield, disease resistance, and all 
other desirable characters. A greater understanding of qualities is needed to 
give specific information on the desirable characters that can be used to pro- 
duce soybeans of superior quality. More knowledge of the mode of inheritance 
of economic characters and compositional factors is needed so that all good 
qualities can be more readily put into new varieties. Increased basic studies 
on qualitative and quantitative genetics in soybeans are a pressing need. 

3. Harly and more intensive evaluations of all plant introductions for such 
factors as disease resistance.—Resistant types are not available for several of 
the more serious soybean diseases. Obtaining, evaluating, indexing, and keep 
ing viable introductions from foreign countries is of major importance in the 
development program. Diseases are costing soybean growers $50 million a year. 

41. Establishment of a third soybean breeding center in the Southeast.—The 
great increase in soybean acreage in that area in the last decade demands more 
work on improved varieties, cultural practices, etc., than the two research cen 
ters now in that region can provide. 

5. Additional grants to cooperating States.—The present cooperative program 
of soybean production research as set up between the United States Department 
ot Agriculture and the 24 cooperating States has fully demonstrated the value 
of such coordinated research efforts. Work on many of the facts involved in an 
expanded soybean research program should be done at various cooperating experi- 
inent stations. Other problems may well be undertaken on a regional basis 
Kacilities and personnel at the cooperating experiment stations should be used 
wherever possible. Present Federal grants to the cooperating States for soybear 
projects tetal about $60,000 a year. This amount will need to be doubled in order 
io provide the needed facts and information and to make them available sooner 
to the farmers in the soybean-growing areas of the Nation. 

The estimated total additional Federal expenditures needed to carry forward 
the expanded research program as outlined in this report would be $175,000. 
Hach dollar so invested should bring several hundred dollars annually in return 


Estimated additional funds needed for expanded program 


Increased facilities and personnel at the United States Regional Soybean 


Research Laboratory at Urbana, I1_-----__- ae 
Fundamental research in soybean breeding_-_..___.__...__.___________ 30, 000 
Barly and more intensive evaluation of plant introductions___..._..___ 30, 000 
A soybean breeding center in the Southeast____..-_.._-___--.._-______ 15, 000 
Increased grants to cooperating States___...__--___- ies blebs 60, 000 

Total : . Sheet 175, 000 


MANY NEEDS FOR ENLARGED RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The cooperative soybean research program instituted with the establishment 
of the United States Regional Soybean Laboratory by the Department of Agri 
culture and the cooperating States is responsible for most of the improvement in 
yield and quality that has come to the soybean crop. However, this work was set 
up on the basis of a 50-million-bushel soybean crop. Now the crop totals 300 
million bushels. It has increased 50 percent in importance in the past decade. 
But the research program, while it has been increased to some extent, is steadily 
falling behind. For almost a decade now, there has been practically no increase 
in soybean production research funds to apply to badly needed investigational 
projects. With the large increase in costs of doing research over this period of 
time, the research effort has suffered—and at a time when expansion of the crop 
las demanded more and more work. ‘The economic importance of the crop is 
such that production is bound to increase, possibly by another 50 percent in the 
next 10 years. 

We need to have a lot more facts in order to keep improving this crop, which 
may soon be using 18 to 20 million acres of our best farmland. Some of the 
information that is sorely needed is discussed in the following paragraphs. 


FUTURE VARIETY IMPROVEMENT 


Can equally great improvements in soybean varieties be made in the future? 
Yes, they promise to be fully as great as the accomplishments of the plant breed 
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rs to date. But increased research and research facilities will be required to 
ring this about. 
Improving soybeans through conventional methods will become more and 
we difficult. It therefore becomes highly important that research designed to 
scover basic and fundamental information about the soybeans plant be promptly 
reased. This type of research is slow and time consuming, and it can be accom 
ished only through both expanded personnel and enlarged facilities 
Fundamental studies in genetics, physiology, cytology, and morphology of the 
van plant should discover facts that will aid greatly in increasing the eco- 
nie value of the crop. 


GENETIC RESEARCH 


Following are some of the specific areas in which increased genetic research 
hee ded: 
Studies of the initiation and duration of the flowering period and the subse- 
setting of seeds as an approach to obtaining higher yield and higher oil 
tent 
Studies of the relationships of the heritable factors of the soybean, such as 
ed size. height, maturity, lodging, yield, and seed quality. Information is 
eeded here to assist plant breeders in making selections for these characters in 
early generations following hybridization. Valuable savings in time and 
ney may be made when it is possible to make these early selections. 
Expanded studies of disease resistance and its incorporation into a soybean 
iriety are seriously needed. ‘This should include basic research on the organisms 
causing the various diseases and on methods of infection, and a careful search 
rv resistant germ plasm. Over the past 10 years soybean diseases have been 
educing potential soybean yields by at least 10 to 15 percent, which means an 
nnual loss of more than $50 million, 


PHYSIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


There is definite need for expanded research in the physiology and biochemistry 
{ the soybean plant in all stages of development. While a consideralbe amount 
f physiological research with the soybean plant has been done in the field of 
photoperiodic control of flowering, as well as some work on nutrition and nitrogen 
fixation, very little work has been concerned with the effects on seed yield, 
juality, and chemical composition. 

The performance of a strain, though a geneetic character, may be substantially 
iodified by elements of the environment, particularly in early generations where 
perhaps the most critical selections are made. Basic information on the normal 
functional processes of the plant and how they are affected by environment would 
be very valuable not only in determining the adaptation of varieties, but also 
in such fields as cultural practices, disease control, and the chemical control of 

eeds and insects, 

\ specific area in which expanded physiological research is needed is the 
mineral nutrition of the soybean. Very little is known about the uptake of 
minerals by the soybean plant. More facts are needed about the following: 

1. Availability of components of different soil types; how availability may be 
affeeted by cultural practices and other factors of environment; differences in 
availability to different strains or in tolerance of strains to high levels. 

2. Fertilizer practices, methods of application, placement, and amounts and 
time of application. 

3. Root penetration and its effect on mineral availability. 

1. Effects of weeds as competitors for moisture and chemicals. 

5. Root uptake of minerals, including biochemical mechanisms of absorption 
ind differentiation between elements, and the utilization of metabolic energy for 
nineral uptake, 

6. The synthesis, translocation, and storage of reserve materials. 

7. The role of specific minerals in metabolic processes within the pliant. 

8. The recognition of symptoms of mineral deficiency or toxicity and the 
levelopment of convenient and reliable diagnostic techniques. 


METABOLISM 


Chere has been very little study of the metabolic processes closely related to 
synthesis and storage of oils and proteins in soybeans, or of the factors 
letermining the quality of these groups of compounds. The metabolic factors 

that determine the relative amounts of oil and protein are largely unknown. 


+} 
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Expanded research is needed in this area, particularly in relation to the syn 
thesis, translocation, and storage of organic materials; oil and protein synthesis 
and the nitrogen economy of the soybean, particularly symbiotic nitrogen fixation 
and the physiological differences between nodulating and nonnodulating varieties 


ENVIRON MENT 


While the soybean plant is affected by environment, which the plant breeder 
cannot control, an understanding of the plant’s response to environment is essen- 
tial for making variety selections. Environmental effects are not sufliciently 
understood, and increased study is needed in such specific fields as temperature, 
light, moisture, soil composition, nutrient deficiencies, etc. More information is 
needed on the relationship of the chemical reactions in the soybean plant to th 
environmental and nutritional factors influencing growth and production of see 
With more knowledge of how the plant behaves and why, plant breeders will be 
able to make selections more effectively. 


PRACTICAL PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 


Cultural practices 

\ definite need exists for more knowledge of the best cultural practices for 
soybeans, which in only two decades have grown from a substitute crop to a 
leading grain crop. 

Many of the cultural practices have been patterned after those of other crops 
and with equipment designed to fit other crops. There is a lack of good planting, 
cultivating, and harvesting equipment specifically designed for soybeans. In 
many cases this lack prevents the use of best row widths and makes difficult 
the proper placing of desired amounts of fertilizer in direct applications. Ma 
chinery better adapted for planting soybeans following small grain is needed 
Equipment to seed wheat in soybeans prior to harvest should lead to higher 
yields of both crops in this sequence and at the same time provide an excellent 
mulch for wheat and for erosion control. 

With the use of new, improved varieties, the need for additional research on 
practically every phase of soybean culture becomes quite evident. Work is 
needed on rotations, varietal adaptation, seed treatment, inoculation, drainag« 
insects, time, rate and method of planting, fertilization, cultivation, and weed 
control 

Preliminary work indicates that some of the high-producing strains do not 
give best results at the planting dates now recommended for the areas of their 
adaptation. Some varieties appear to be much more capable of taking up certain 
plant nutrients from the soil than others. Solid planting with proper chemical 
weed control should save labor, increase yields, and prevent erosion. Informa 
tion is needed on seedbed preparation of heavy clay soils, such as those in the 
Mississippi Delta, particularly with relation to obtaining uniform stands. In 
formation is also needed on growing soybeans under irrigation. 
Fertilization 

The fertilization of soybeans to give maximum yields is poorly understood, to 
say the least. On low-fertility fields without soil treatments, corn may make 
20 to 30 bushels and soybeans 12 to 15 bushels. Because of research on corn 
production, our agronomists know how to grow consistently 100 or more bushels 
of corn on these same fields with proper soil treatments. But the most soybeans 
they can grow consistently on these fields with treatments is about 30 bushels 
The national average production of corn is around 40 bushels an acre, and top 
yields run well over 200 bushels, or five times the average. For soybeans the 
national average is about 20 bushels, with a top of 55 to 60 bushels, or about 
three times the average? Why? Surely this indicates a serious need for some 
fundamental studies on how to fertilize soybeans. Learning how to fertilize 
this plant may be a long step toward doubling soybean yields 
Wee ds 

Weeds remain a formidable problem in soybean fields. Neither the present 
cultivating equipment nor chemical weed control has prevented substantial losses 
in many fields. Increased research on weed control in soybeans may result in 
materially increased yields. 
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Harvest loss 


Losses of soybeans at harvestime probably average close to 2 bushels an 
acre, which is an annual loss of some $50 million to the growers. Recent investi- 
gations in Iowa showed an average loss of more than 15 percent of the crop on 
the fields studied. Seed damage by the combine causes severe loss in germination, 
particularly with low-moisture beans. These harvest losses remain a definite 
‘ hallenge, 

Storage problems 

Partly because of present surpluses of some of our other grain crops, soybean 
crowers have not been able to find commercial storage for all of the beans 
they have wanted to store at harvesttime. This has led to greatly increased 
storage on farms and in small bins. Additional research is needed in order that 
proper storage may be provided, particularly in areas where extremes of moisture 

nd temperature destroy germination while beans are in storage. 

ect of soybeans on the soil 

More facts are needed concerning the effect of soybeans on succeeding crops, 
such as corn, oats, wheat, grasses, and legumes; on soil texture, tilth, moisture, 
and temperature ; on water runoff and soil loss; and on availability of soil nutri- 
ents. More facts are needed on the ecology of soybeans with reference to crop 

otations and appropriate winter cover crops on soybean land. Contrary to 
available, factual information the fallacy still persists in many localities that 
soybeans are “hard on the soil” compared with other farm crops. Both addi- 
tional research and education are needed here. 


THE NEED FOR RESEARCH IN SOYBEAN PRODUCTION 


The advisory board of the National Soybean Crop Improvement Council, serv- 
ng as a joint committee, has completed a thorough study of the need for an 
expanded program of soybean production research. This board represents the 
agricultural colleges and experiment stations of the 14 main soybean preducing 


States and the United States regional soybean laboratory. 

This group surveyed the work already accomplished in soybean production 
research, considered the problems yet needing solution, and appraised the addi- 
tional investigational facilities and personnel needed to carry on an adequate 
research program. 

This report presents a brief summary of the conclusions reached by the advisory 
board who sincerely believe that the program of research proposed would be 
most likely to provide soybean growers with the new knowledge needed for 
necessary increased production of quality beans at reduced costs. 

The complete report of the group is available upon request. 

J. W. CALLAND, 
Vanaging Director, National Soybean Crop Improvement Council. 


SOYBEAN RESEARCH IS NEEDED 


Within the past 25 years, research and education have given us a new and 
highly important crop—soybeans. This versatile oil seed, planted by a curious 
few in the early twenties, today furnishes us more than half of our total vege- 
table oils and more than 60 percent of our total vegetable protein concentrates. 
The need for strengthening research and education in agriculture is widely 
recognized and accepted. There are few places where the need is more apparent 
than in soybean production. 

In order for soybeans to maintain their contribution to our economy, our 
investment in research must keep pace with the inherent problems of expanding 
production. During the past 10 years, our research investment has lagged 
dangerously behind. 
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GROWTH OF SOYBEAN PRODUCTION 


ADDED PRODUCTION FROM RESEARCH 


INCREASE DUE TO EXPANDED ACREAGE 


IN MILLION BUSHELS 


PRODUCTION 


1929 1932 1935 1938 1941 1944 1947 1950 1952 


SOYBEANS ARE ONE OF AMERICA’S MOST IMPORTANT CROPS 


Soybeans today rank as our fifth most important crop. In a number of 
States, it ranks first. Since 1929, production has jumped from 8 million bushels 
on less than three-quarters of a million acres to 300 million bushels on 15 million 
acres. Expanded acreage can account for only slightly more than half of our 
increased production. The rest must be credited to research. 

Before 1940, we imported more than 40 percent of our edible vegetable oils. 
Because research made possible the tremendous expansion of soybean produc- 
tion, we now have a dependable domestic supply. 

As our population increases, the demand for edible oils grows. New industrial 
uses also indicate an expanding consumption of soybean oil. 


U. S. PRODUCTION OF VEGETABLE OIL 


5 
FROM SOYBEANS 


ALL OTHER 


BILLIONS OF POUNDS 


1929 41932 1935 1938 1941 1944 1947 1950 1952 


loday, again thanks to research, more than 60 percent of the total vegetable 
protein fed to livestock comes from soybeans. Soybean meal accounts for 45 
percent of all protein-concentrate feeds. Even with present livestock numbers, 
efficient feeding practice requires much larger supplies of supplements than we 
have now. Some livestock experts say we need twice as much. 
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PRODUCTION OF HIGH PROTEIN FEEDS FROM OIL SEEDS 


FROM SOYBEANS 


ALL OTHER 


MILLIONS OF TON 


1929 §=6. 1932, 1935-1938 )=— «1941 1944 1947 1950 1952 


tr OUR INVESTMENT IN RESEARCH HAS DECLINED AT A TIME WHEN MORE RESEARCH 
IS NEEDED 


Conservatively estimated, our returns from soybean research in terms of 
igher yield and oil content alone amount to more than $300 million extra income 
each year. Funds for research from both Federal and State sources, however, 
amount to less than $400,000. This means that every research dollar invested 
returns $750 in extra income. In terms of our $700 million soybean crop, we 
are spending less than one-seventeenth of 1 percent for vitally needed research 
ind we have made practically no increase in our research investment during the 
past few years. 
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Here are some of the opportunities for high returns from an increase in our 


investment in soybean research: 

1. Research will give higher yielding varieties.—A yield increase of 1 bushe] 
per acre will increase the value of the crop $30 million and reduce the wnit 
production costs. 

2. Research will give higher oil content.—Each 1 percent increase in the oi] 
content of beans will return $15 million in extra income. 

3. Research will help control serious diseases—By controlling all soybean 
diseases, yields can be increased from 10 to 15 percent. 

t. Research will show how to reduce harvesting losses.—Today from 5 to 10 
percent of the soybean crop is lost in harvesting. 

5. Research will tell more about the fertility requirements.—With this knowl- 
edge production can be increased and soil fertility maintained at the same time. 

6. Research will give the knowledge for increasing the amount of certain amino 
acids in soybeans.—Such improved varieties will increase the value of soybean 
cil meal as a livestock feed. 


SO MUCH FOR SO LITTLE 
How much investment? 


In terms of the annual $700 million soybean crop the need for additiona 
investment in production research is unbelievably small—only $175,000 each 
vear. The immediate needs are to increase the facilities and personnel at the 
United States regional soybean laboratory, which serves the 24 major soybean 
producing States; increase fundamental research in soybean breeding including 
early and more extensive evaluation of plant introductions; establish a new 
soybean-breeding center in the Southeast, and increase research grants in cooper- 
ating States. 

Who will benefit? 


The producer—From increased production efficiency, reduced losses from dis 
eases and insects, and better use of fertilizers. 
The livestock farmer—From an increased supply of improved vegetable pro 
in supplement. 
The consumer—From an increasingly stable supply of domestic vegetable oil 
and the more economical agricultural production. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF THE NATIONAL SOYBEAN CROP IMPROVEMENT COUNCIL 


W. L. Burlison, member at large, Champaign, II1. 

J. W. Calland, National Soybean Crop Improvement Council, Decatur, Ind. 
J. L. Cartter, United States Regional Soybean Laboratory, Urbana, IIL. 
W. C. Etheridge, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

John P. Gray, University of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, La. 

E. E. Hartwig, Delta Branch Station, Stoneville, Miss. 

D. A. Hinkle, University of Arkansas, Fayette, Ark. 

C. D. Hoover, Mississippi State College, State College, Miss. 

F. I). Keim, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 

H. E. Myers, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kans. 

W. M. Myers, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 

J. B. Peterson, Purdue University, West Lafayette, Ind. 

H. R. Pettigrove, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

W. H. Pierre, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

J. B. Price, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

M. B. Russell, University of Illinois, Urbana, TL 

G. W. Volk, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Eric Winters, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


FUNDS URGED FOR SOYBEAN RESEARCH 


Mr. CatLanp. Speaking for the soybean industry, growers and 
processors alike, I ask this committee to recommend the appropriation 
of additional funds for soybean production research as outlined in 
the program before you in the green booklet by including same in the 
budget for the coming year. 
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It is the sincere hope of this board and of the entire industry that 
this committee will continue to place additional emphasis on the im- 
portance of agricultural research for strengthening our economy. 

I appreciate greatly this opportunity to help bring this research 
need to your attention. 

Senator Youne. Thank you. 

Senator Tarr. Mr. Chairman, in this green book here that Mr. Cal- 
land has laid before us there is here the estimated additional funds 
needed for expanded program, increased facilities and personnel at 
the United States regional soybean research laboratory at Urbana, 
[l]., $40,000; and then fundamental research in soybean breeding, 
$30,000; early and more intensive evaluation of plant introductions, 
$30,000; soybean breeding centers in the Southeast, $15,000; increased 
grants to cooperating States, $60,000; a total of $175,000. Would that 
$175,000 be in addition to the amount that I find—I thought I had soy- 
beans here on this chart. Don’t we have it? I thought we had soy- 
beans here on this chart that gives the amount that the House 
appropriated. 

Senator Youne. Here it is. 

Senator Tuyr. No; that is the recommendation of this group here 
before us this afternoon. That is the recommendation Mr. Fletcher 
gave us, 

Senator Young. In any event, the funds you are asking for are 
additional ¢ 

Mr. Canuanp. Yes. 

Senator Turn. That the House bill contains. 

Mr. Catianp. Yes; it is less than $200,000 for all soybean research. 

Senator Ture. This is a plus to what the House recommended in 
its bill? 

Mr. Cautuann. That is right and it is really $115,000, because the 
$60,000 in grants has to come out of the other fund as I have already 
mentioned. 

Senator Ture. That is the information I was seeking. 

Mr. Fiercurr. There is just one other crop we would like to speak 
of and I have asked Mr. Western to speak on corn. 


CORN INDUSTRY 


Mr. Western. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I will read a 
couple of short statements that have been given to me from the dry 
millers and the wet milling corn industry, and I quote from Mr. Harry 
Hunter, who is secretary of the American Corn Millers Federation: 


The members of the American Corn Millers Federation, the national trade 
association of dry corn milling industry, are impressed with the present need 
for added USDA research on corn of the improved mill quality such as additional 
disease investigation, better southern hybrids for mechanical harvesting, and 
more nutritious corn for cornmeal and grits. Research is vitally important in 
the constitution of the dry corn millers industry. Their need is so broad it 
cannot be financed by our federation. We strongly suggest that additional funds 
be appropriated for such research work in the United States. 

The next statement I wish to read is from Mr. Floyd J. Hosking, 
executive vice president of the Corn Industries Research Foundation : 

The corn refiners—manufacturers of starch, sirup, sugar, oil, and feed from 
corn—are research minded, having spent in recent years through the Corn In- 


dustries Research Foundation, Inc., over a million dollars on the basic or funda- 
mental aspects of the products obtained from corn. These funds have been 
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placed with private and public institutions from one end of the country to the 
other. Close cooperation has been maintained with the regional research lab 
oratories of the United States Department of Agriculture. In addition, the mem 
bers of the Corn Industries Research Foundation, Inc., which comprise all of 
the domestic corn refiners, also spend liberally on both basic and applied 1 
search on products and their uses. 

rhe corn refining industry, however, looks to and depends on the United 
States Department of Agriculture for research with respect to corn grai: 
This is as it ought to be for the refiners, while processing the third largest an 
nual total in its bistory in 1953 of 130,345,000 bushels, grind only 3 to 4 percent 
of the total supply of corn for all purposes. 

Our information is that over a period of Many years the number of personne! 
working on corn research in the United States Department of Agriculture and 
under cooperative projects in the States were materially reduced. Actually, 
there is little or no economy in wide fluctuations in basic research work on any 
subject, since this is the type of work which must be carried on continuously 
and consistently. This thought, together with the fact that because of popu 
lation increases there will be a strong need for research to bring about large: 
and larger yields per acre, prompts us to call your attention to the current need 
for additional research moneys on corn. 

We have been told that the cost of this added corn research is approximately 
$100,000. The total budget, including this increase, is extremely minute coi 
sidering the value of the corn crop of between $4 and $5 billion, and is ouly abou 
the amount that would bring the research personnel up to what it was 20 years 
ugo when hybrid corn took up only about 200,000 acres. 

Much research is needed on certain aspects of hybridization, such as on white 
corn, southern hybrids, high-oil and high-protein types, on numerous corn dis 
eases, and on quality and nutritional properties. 

The need for additional research on corn improvement was pointed out by the 
Grain Advisory Committee in their January 20-22, 1954 meeting in this city 
heir recommendations were: 

“Production Research—priority 1. 

“Develop high yielding white corn hybrids resistant to lodging, drought 
disease, and insect pests and improved milling quality suitable for the dry 
milling industry, and also identifying and developing better genetic control of 
the best sources of cytoplasmic sterility. 

“Utilization Research—priority 7. 

“Expand studies on the amino acid composition of corn breeding stocks to 
further develop inbred lines of hybrids rich in essential amino acids particularly 
lysine and tryptophane. Present commercial strains of corn are deficient i 
these two amino acids which are essential for the most efficient nutrition ot 
livestock. Work should be cooperative with plant breeders.” 

We sincerely hope that additional funds will be considered and appropriated 


The following page, which you have, should be added to the record. 
Senator Younae. Very well. 
(The document referred to above follows :) 


1. White corn improvement.—Development of adapted, high yielding, white 
eorn hybrids resistant to lodging, drought, diseases, and insect pests, and « 
improved milling quality. 

2. Corn disease investigations.—Investigations on corn rust have receive: 
relatively little attention and more work on the Helminthosporium leaf blights 
is suggested. 

3. Cytoplasmic sterility investigations.—Cytoplasmic male sterility offers 
great promise for the production of hybrid seed corn without detasseling. Ther 
is immediate need for an investigation of the entire problem in order to identify 
the best sources of cytoplasmic sterility and develop better control of it. 

4. Southern hybrids for mechanical harvesting.—Develop high-yielding cor! 
hybrids adapted to the Southern States which have short, sturdy stalks, are 
resistant to lodging and are especially adapted to machine harvesting. 

5. Corn quality investigations.—Development of corn hybrids which are high 
in oil, amino acids, vitamins, and other constituents associated with high food 
and feeding value. 

6. Investigations of corn nutrition—Expand present research on the minera 
nutrition of corn and develop inbred lines and corn hybrids with the most ad 
vantageous miberal composition. 


Mr. Western. That is all I have. ‘Thank you. 
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COMMUNICATION 


Senator Younc. I have received a communication from Senator 
Hill urging necessary appropriations to continue the white-fringed 
beetle control program. The letter will be made a part of the record. 

The letter referred to follows :) 
UNITED STaTes SENATE, 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., May 17, 1954. 
Senator Mitton R. Youne, 
Chairman, and the Honorable Members, 
Subcommittee on Agriculture, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 


My Dear CoLLeaGues: I wish to express te you the profound interest of the 
citizens of my State in behalf of the appropriations necessary to continue the 
white-fringed beetle control program at its present level of effectiveness. 

The white-fringed beetle was first discovered about 1936 in the congressional 
district which I then had the honor to represent. I had the opportunity to see 
the ravages and the destruction wrought by this pest. I want to tell you gentle- 
men it is really a terrible thing, really a terrible scourge. Since 1936 we have 
been waging war onit. It will attack some 380 plants. Down in this section it is 
particularly virulent and vicious against potatoes, soybeans, peanuts, even at- 
tacking cotton and corn. It is also most destructive of young trees. It gets into 
the roots of young trees and once in those roots that is the end of the tree. 

Our entomologists tell us that the white-fringed beetle can live and destroy in 
at least two-thirds of the United States. Fortunately, because of the war that 
has been waged on it, the infestations are limited to some 8 of the Southeastern 
States: North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. But if we lift this Federal quarantine, I am afraid 
that we will find this infestation will move out into other areas and other States, 
wreaking all kinds of destruction and havoc. 

We have had wonderful cooperation in the war that we have waged on this 
pest. The Federal Governement, the State of Alabama, the other States, our 
counties, our cities, our private businesses, as in Baldwin County, Ala., are fight 
ing this pest. The people in Baldwin County during reecnt years have spent 
out of their own pockets some $105,000 helping to wage this war. 

What I want to emphasize, gentlemen, is that unless we do keep this Federal 
quarantine and do provide adequate funds, we will find that this pest will bring 
havoe to many, many States of these United States. I am sure you share my 
feeling that we had better not be pennywise and pound foolish, but that we should 
make the appropriations necessary to continue what has been a successful battle 
against this pest. 

Very sincerely, 
Lister Hr. 


Senator Youna. Mr. Fletcher, you and your associates have pre- 
sented a good ease. Do you have anything further to add? 


STORAGE FACILITY FOR GERM PLASM 


Mr. Fiercuer. Senator, there is just one other thing that I would 
like to say and that is to emphasize what Floyd Root said about the 
need for a storage facility for germ plasm of our seed plants. I 
know this to be a fact: that in the past 30 years the Department of Ag- 
riculture and the State experiment stations have lost thousands of lines 
of all of the different crops—wheat, oats, barley, rye, corn, rice, all of 
those—just because they didn’t have the proper facilities to take care 
of them under the right humidity and temperature storage conditions. 
The seeds are from all crops that are collected all over the world by 
our crop explorers and the loss of that germ plasm may mean the 
difference between obtaining a high-yielding, disease-resistant, insect- 
resistant crop of any one of these in the future when the plant breeders 
want to go back and pick up some of that germ plasm, and losing it. 
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They are trying to take care of it at 15 or 20 places. It would prob 
ably cost a half million dollars to provide a storage space that would 
take care of all seed ove that have seeds, and T think it is a very 
essential thing that will be coming to your attention next year. 

We have asked for it now 3 years in a row, and we haven't been able 
to get the Department of Agriculture to put those items in under the 
Budget ceilings so that they haven’t come up to you. In the future 
we wish you would give them your consideration and we thank you so 
much for your attention this afternoon in giving us this opportunity 
to present this information. 

Senator Youne. It was a pleasure to have you here. Thank you. 


CONCLUSION OF HEARINGS 


This concludes our hearings for the fiscal year 1955 appropriations. 
I think it has been nice that we have had for our concluding testimony 
outstanding men in the field of grain crops and my good friend, Don 
Fletcher, here from Minne: apolis. 

In my own opinion, money spent for this kind of research is prob- 
ubly more important than any other item of the more than $700 
million in this appropriation bill. I hope the Congress will see fit to 
approve the request you have made and if they do, it will go a long 
way toward insuring better crops and less failures, more prosperity 
for the rural America, and abundant food for consumers at lower 
costs. 

This concludes our hearings. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 25 p. m., Wednesday, May 5, 1954, the committee 
adjourned. ) 
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